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THE  ROYAL  DECLARATION 


THE  hour  has  arrived  when  the  nation  has  had  to  ask  itself, 
What  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  the  Royal  Declaration  ? 

To  that  question,  which,  in  view  of  recent  events,  has  become 
both  pressing  and  practical,  there  are  obviously  three  plain 
answers. 

The  first  is — end  it,  the  Protestant  succession  is  transcen- 
dently  secure  without  it.  The  second  is — mend  it,  retaining  what 
is  effective  and  removing  what  is  offensive.  The  third,  the 
simplest  and  least  possible  of  any,  is — leave  it  alone. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  reproduce  here  even  a  summary  of 
what  has  been  said  or  written  in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  these 
solutions.  Nor  is  it  any  part  e>f  the  purpose  of  the  present 
article  to  discuss  the  specific  changes  which  would  be  necessary 
to  render  the  formula  of  the  Royal  Declaration  unobjectionable 
to  all  sections  of  the  community.  That  is  distinctly  the  task  of 
the  politician,  and  primarily,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  non-Catholic 
politician.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  of 
this  country  is  composed  of  Protestants,  and  it  is  natural  that 
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they  should  seek  to  secure  a  Protestant  succession.  It  is  for 
them  to  discover  and  devise  what  they  would  deem  to  be  indis- 
pensable for  that  object,  which  is  so  specially  their  own,  leaving 
it  to  the  equity  and  goodwill  of  the  nation,  as  the  supreme  arbiter, 
to  judge  whether  their  solution  has  paid  due  regard  to  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others.  I  may,  therefore,  confine  myself  to 
tracing  a  mere  outline  of  the  situation  as  it  appears  to  Catholics, 
and  to  touching  at  least  briefly  upon  some  of  its  bearings  which 
seem  to  be  of  even  higher  and  more  general  interest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Koyal  Declaration  is  a 
subject  upon  which  Catholics,  both  here  and  throughout  tihe 
Empire,  are  wont  to  feel  deeply  and  to  speak  strongly.  There 
is  nothing  more  vile  than  idolatry,  and  few  things  more  con- 
temptible than  superstition,  afld  no  body  of  self-respecting  people 
can  be  expected  to  remain  passive  and  not  to  resent  an  official 
proceeding  by  which  they  are  publicly  and  periodically  stigmatised 
as  superstitious  idolaters.  For  that  very  reason,  it  is  to  as  a  real 
satisfaction  to  note  that  at  the  present  hour  we  are  dealing  with 
a  public  which  has  evinced  in  many  ways  a  generous  willingness 
to  appreciate  our  grievance,  and  a  desire  to  do  whatever  can  be 
safely  done  to  redress  it.  There  is  thus  perhaps  little  need  that 
'we,  as  Catholics,  should  assume  the  tiflgl-acious  part  of  striving 
to  force  an  open,  or  an  opening,  door,  and  certainly  the  righting 
of  our  wrong  will  be  not  the  less  welcome  to  us  if  it  should  come 
to  us  brought  about,  not  so  much  by  our  own  efforts  and  impor- 
tunity, as  by  the  good-feeling  and  fairness  of  our  fellow-country- 
men. 

The  universality  of  this  readiness  to  consider  favourably  the 
Catholic  claim  has  been  pleasingly  shown  by  the  variety  of  the 
quarters  in  which  it  has  been  expressed.  Anglican  Bishops  and 
dignitaries— amongst  them  some  whose  Protestantism  is  without 
fear  and  without  reproach — have  in  this  matter  joined  hands  with 
the  President  of  the  English  Church  Union.  Several  of  the  lead- 
ing organs  of  the  Nonconformist  Press  have  not  been  wanting  in 
words  of  sympathy  and  support.  If  some  of  the  narrower  and  more 
militant  sections  of  Dissent  have  felt  it  incumbent  to  be  hostile, 
one  cannot  but  think  that,  just  in  so  far  as  they  are  so,  they  are 
encamped  on  the  Wrong  side  of  their  own  political  hedges.  A 
Catholic,  who  wished  to  be  teasing,  might  well  appeal  to  them 
in  the  name  of  their  traditions  and  to  their  civic  conscience  not 
to  lose  the  courage  of  their  convictions  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  come  to  the  highest  quarter  of  application — not  to  deny  to  the 
King  of  England  the  measure  of  justice  which  they  claim  for  the 
humblest  school  teacher — and  not  to  cover  themselves  with  the 
reproach  of  deserting  their  principles  and  of  dropping  suddenly 
their  arms  at  the  steps  of  the  Throne,  when  waging  their  cam- 
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paign  against  'tests  and  disabilities.'  No  doubt  they  would 
answer  that  it  is  the  logic  of  self-preservation  that  renders  them 
less  than  logical,  and  if  that  be  so,  then  we  can  only  trust  that 
between  the  abolition  of  all  test  and  disability  as  applied  to  the 
King,  which  we  are  not  asking,  and  the  immunity  from 
public  insult  which,  presumably,  they  would  not  deny  us, 
there  may  be  reached  some  half-way  house  in  which  men 
of  good  will  can  find  a  basis  of  conciliation.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  remains  true  that  there  exists  throughout  the  country 
a  practical  consensus  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  providing  a 
remedy,  and  the  fact  is  one  which  Catholics  are  glad  to  recognise 
and  appreciate. 

It  would  be  passing  strange  if  so  large  a  body  as  the  Protestant 
population  of  this  country  did  not,  like  all  other  masses  of 
humanity,  contain  its  quota  of  men  who  are  nervously  conser- 
vative or  intransigenti.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  such  minds 
should  prefer  the  security  of  an  indispensable,  albeit  offensive, 
formula  to  the  insecurity  which  they  believe  would  ensue  from 
its  alteration  or  removal.  It  is  not,  of  course,  that  they  derive 
any  particular  pleasure  from  giving  pain  to  their  Catholic. neigh- 
bours, but  they  think  that  in  national,  as  in  social,  life  there  are 
grave  and  vital  interests  of  the  community  at  large  which  must 
be  considered  before  the  feelings  of  any  individual  section  of  it. 
They  stand  for  a  simple  policy  of  '  hands  off,'  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  any  attempt  to  tamper  or  to  tinker  with  the  Royal 
Declaration.  They  would  maintain  it  while  the  ages  run  just 
as  it  is  without  *  changing  a  syllable  of  it,'  or,  as  one  speaker  in 
his  devotion  to  the  sacred  formula  picturesquely  put  it,  '  without 
altering  even  a  comma  '  ! 

The  plea  of  these  men,  like  that  of  most  extremists,  is  too 
earnest  to  be  convincing.  They  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in 
inducing  a  twentieth  century  public  to  believe  that  the  British 
Constitution  and  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  are  actually  in 
jeopardy  unless  the  King,  on  a  given  day  of  his  reign,  uses  vituper- 
ative language  in  speaking  of  the  religion  of  Catholics.  The 
mentality  which  can  accept  such  a  panic-bred  belief  would  be 
surely  an  instance  of  superstition  more  real  than  any  of  which 
the  King  is  called  upon  to  accuse  the  millions  of  his  Catholic 
subjects. 

And  here  it  is  but  fair  to  take  account  of  an  argument  which 
has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  which  they  offer  in 
extenuation  of  their  attitude.  They  point  out  that  in  this  matter 
of  qualifying  other  people's  religion,  Catholics  have  no  sort  of 
right  to  be  ultra-sensitive — or  '  thin-skinned  '  as  they  express  it — 
seeing  that  their  own  formulas  in  the  denunciations  of  all  the  sects 
of  Protestantism  are  far  more  violent  and  vehement  than  those 
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which  are  found  in  the  Royal  Declaration.  They  add  that  it  does 
not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  at  all  times  officially  curse  and 
anathematise  all  outside  their  own  fold,  to  complain,  if  once  or 
twice  in  a  century  a  Protestant,  sovereign  is  found  to  use  some 
unpleasantly  plain  terms  in  reprobation  of  their  dogmas. 

But  evidently  to  put  the  case  in  this  way  is  to  miss  the  whole 
point,  and  to  misconceive  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Catholic 
gravamen. 

Catholics  do  not  make  a  political  grievance  out  of  the  mere 
fact  that  hard  things  are  said  about  their  religion.  Naturally,  it 
is  painful  to  them  to  hear  the  mysteries  of  their  belief  condemned 
or  reviled,  but  they  know  that  such  denials  are  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  and  that  the  faith,  like  its  Author,  is  a  sign  that 
is  to  be  contradicted.  Within  recent  times  there  lived — not  a 
hundred  miles  from  London— an  estimable  Protestant  clergy- 
man, who  for  many  years,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  found  spiritual 
food  for  his  flock  in  making  absolutely  clear  the  identification  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse ,  and  'of  the 
Pope  with  Antichrist.  He  was  at  heart  one  of  the  kindest  of 
men ,  but  his  denunciations  of  our  clergy — especially  the  Jesuits — 
were  such  that  if  only  a  tithe  of  what  he  said  were  true,  most  of 
us  ought  to  be  in  penal  servitude  and  the  rest  detained  during 
his  Majesty's  pleasure.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  his  utterances  fell  fairly  under  the  anathemas 
which  our  Canons  and  Councils  pronounce  against  the  deniers 
of  our  dogmas.  That  to  him  was  not  of  the  slightest  consequence, 
while  to  Catholics  his  Apocalyptic  applications  mattered  not  at 
all.  At  least,  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  possessing  their 
souls  in  patience,  while  he  in  all  sincerity  said  what  they  felt 
they  had  excellent  reasons  for  knowing  to  be  untrue.  If — what 
is  most  unlikely — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lambeth 
Congress,  or  the  President  of  one  of  the  Methodist  Conferences, 
or  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  were  to  adopt  the  same 
tone  and  indulge  in  a  similar  tirade,  we  should  indeed  be  sur- 
prised, and  we  might  be  tempted  to  look  about  for  words  in  which 
to  reply,  but  it  would  never  occur  to  us  to  make  such  attacks  the 
ground  of  a  political  complaint.  For,  clearly,  it  is  the  business 
of  Protestants  to  protest,  just  as  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  affirm,  under  anathema,  the  truths  of  her 
faith  against  which  they  protest.  She  has  done  so  from  the 
days  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  sense  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  that  of 
affirmation  under  sanction  of  excommunication,  and  not  of  per- 
sonal malediction,  as  some  would  ask  us  to  believe.  And,  after 
all,  we  are  quite  separate  and  independent  bodies.  Neither  the 
Anglican  Archbishop  nor  the  Methodist  President,  nor  the 
Presbyterian  Moderator,  nor  even  the  Apocalyptical  preacher, 
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belongs  to  the  Pope,  nor  does  the  Pope  belong  to  them.  It  would 
be  thus  a  simple  matter  of  inter-church  denunciation ,  and  no  one 
will  carry,  a  complaint  to  Parliament  for  such  things,  which 
have  happened  long  before  yesterday  and  may  continue  to  happen 
long  after  to-morrow. 

But  with  the  King  the  case  is  totally  different.  He  is  not 
separate  from  us,  nor  we  from  him.  In  the  liege-bond,  the 
closeness  of  which  we  do  not  care  to  minimise,  he  is  ours  and  we 
are  his.  He  belongs  to  all  of  us,  and  we  all  of  us  belong  to  him. 
In  the  nation  we  are  a  family,  of  which  he  is  the  head.  That 
a  deliberate  affront,  and  a  particularly  brutal  one  at  that,  should 
be  launched  at  us  in  the  midst  of  the  household  of  which  we  are 
a  part,  and  from  the  lips  of  him  to  whom  we  look  up  with  loyalty 
and  affection — it  is  that  that  stings,  and  it  is  of  that  we  feel  that 
we  have  a  right  to  complain.  At  the  very  moment  when,  at  the 
outset  of  his  reign,  our  prayers  are  offered  for  him,  and  our 
hands  are  held  forth  to  him  in  homage  and  cordial  congratula- 
tion, he  is  made  to  meet  us  by  a  rebuff  and  by  an  insult,  which 
is  all  the  more  galling  because  directed  against  that  which  we, 
as  Catholics,  hold  to  be  dearer  than  ourselves. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  '  thin-skinnedness.' 
It  is  simply  a  matter  of  not  liking  to  be  gratuitously  insulted, 
and  that  publicly  and  officially,  by  a  Sovereign  to  whom  we  have 
given  no  offence,  and  for  whom  Catholics  are  as  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  as  any,  no  matter  who  else,  in  his  Empire.  It  is  an 
outrage  contrary  to  our  honour  and  to  our  rights,  and  one  which 
is  not  less,  but  more  intolerable  from  the  fact  that  every  Catholic 
knows  in  his  heart  that  the  King  himself,  all  the  while,  wishes 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  no  one,  and  that  it  is  only  a  barbarous 
survival  by  which  the  bigots  of  the  seventeenth  century  are 
allowed  to  put  their  vile  language  into  his  mouth.  Our 
grievance,  naturally,  is  not  against  the  Sovereign  who  makes  the 
Declaration,  but  against  the  Legislature  which  would  perpetuate 
his  obligation  to  do  so. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  sentiment. 
Were  we  to  put  aside  all  the  glow  of  loyalty  or  warmth  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  to  look  at  the  position  in  the  wan  light  of 
philosophical  state-economy,  considering  ourselves  simply  as  a 
contingent  of  the  constituent  people  and  the  King  as  the  chief 
constituted  authority,  and  our  relations  to  him  in  the  cold  and 
hard  concept  of  contract,  the  violation  of  our  rights  in  such  a 
Declaration  would  be  just  as  glaring  and  as  unbearable  as  before. 
We  should  still  resent  the  injustice  of  being  singled  out  before 
the  rest  of  the  Empire  to  be  publicly  branded  as  the  votaries  of 
superstition  and  idolatry.  One  of  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Empire  is  that  its  citizens  the  wide  world  over  shall  be  men 
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strong  and  keen  in  their  instinct  of  self-respect.  The  Catholic 
population,  by  the  law  of  its  self-respect,  is  bound  to  demand  the 
removal  of  this  stigma,  and  not  less  truly  the  non-Catholic  popu- 
lation, by  all  that  they  owe  to  their  own  self-respect,  are  bound 
to  remove  it. 

In  fact,  a  consideration  more  important  than  anything  which 
bears  on  what  we  ourselves  feel,  is  the  Eoyal  Declaration  in  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  Sovereign  himself.  Catholics  feel  strongly  that 
they  have  the  right  to  protest  against  it,  not  only  for  their  own 
sake,  but  for  the  King's  sake  as  well.  If  it  is  bad  for  them,  it 
is  worse  for  him.  If  it  humiliates  them,  in  a  much  more  real 
sense  it  humiliates  him.  It  stands  to  reason  that  it  never  can 
be  a  good  thing  for  a  King  to  begin  his  reign  by  insulting  twelve 
millions  of  his  subjects.  An  insult,  in  the  measure  of  its  brutality, 
soils  the  lips  of  him  who  utters  it,  and  in  doing  so  degrades  the 
utterer  much  more  than  the  one  against  whom  it  is  uttered.  We 
need  not  be  Chinese  to  know  that  the  one  who  *  loses  face  '  is  he 
who  Uses  coarse  and  vituperative  speech,  and  not  the  one  to 
whom  he  has  used  it.  It  is  abhorrent  that  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  and  forced  to  per- 
petuate an  indignity  from  which  his  own  sense  of  decency  must 
Revolt.  And  all,  apparently,  because  certain  bigots  of  the  Stuart 
days  could  find  no  better  way  of  heckling  the  conscience  of  their 
mo'narch  than  the  adoption  of  the  clumsy  test-methods  with  which 
the  suspicious  Scotch  Calvinists  had  tried,  with  amusing  failure, 
to  pin  down  to  their  shibboleths  the  soul  of  the  slippery  Lord 
Lennox.1  Quite  apart  from  the  epithets  levelled  at  the  religion  of 
his  Catholic  subjects,  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  are  such  as  to 
make  them  hard  reading  for  the  King.  For  as  soon  as  Catholics 
have  been  duly  labelled  as  superstitious  idolaters,  the  King  himself 
has  to  drink  his  share  of  the  cup  of  humiliation.  He,  the  Foun- 
tain of  Honour  in  theso  realms,  has  to  stand  before  the  great 
Council  of  the  land  and  to  give,  what  practically  is  and  was  ad- 
visedly intended  to  be,  an  assurance  that  he  has  actually  meant 
what  he  has  said — that  he  is  not  an  unscrupulous  trickster — that 
he  is  not  lying  or  equivocating — and  that  in  proclaiming  himself  a 
Protestant  he  is  not  a  rogue  who  is  deceiving  the  nation,  with 
a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  in  his  pocket  to  enable  him 
to  do  so  ! 

Not  only  the  coarseness,  but  the  puerility  and  futility  of  the 
whole  proceeding  are  self-evident.  If  the  King  were  so  base  as 
to  affirm  deliberately  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue  when  he  pro- 

1  The  formula  of  the  Second  Confession  of  Faith,  signed  by  Lennox  in  1580, 
although  using  much  the  same  language  as  to  the  Mass  and  to  dispensation,  is 
probably  not  the  basis  of  the  Royal  Declaration,  but  it  must  undoubtedly 
have  existed  as  a  precedent  before  the  mind  of  those  who  originated  it. 
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claimed  himself  a  Protestant,  how  possibly  could  he  be  trusted 
when  he  declares  that  he  has  no  dispensation?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  an  elementary  principle  of  Catholic  teaching  that  all 
the  Popes  that  ever  existed  cannot  give  a  dispensation  permitting 
any  breach  of  the  Divine  Law,  whether  by  lying  or  any  other 
sin  against  the  Commandments.  But  if,  for  argument's  sake, 
the  Pope  could  grant  such  an  impious  dispensation,  then  surely 
he  could  also  grant  a  dispensation  to  deny  the  possession  of  the 
dispensation !  Whatever  way  one  looks  at  it,  the  Royal  Declar- 
ation seems  to  be  a  monument  not  only  of  bigotry  and  vulgarity-, 
but  of  ludicrous  stupidity  as  well.  It  has  become  a  duty,  not  for 
the  honour  of  Catholics  alone,  but  still  more  for  the  honour  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  most  of  all  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  to  see  that 
it  shall  pass  into  the  limbo  of  obsolete  abnormities. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  the  Declaration  is  singularly 
effective  for  its  purpose,  because  the  denunciation  of  the  Mass  is 
something  which  could  not  be  made  by  a  crypto-Catbolic  without 
apostasy,  and  that  apostasy  is  the  one  sin  which  the  Papacy  could 
never  condone  or  tolerate  by  dispensation. 

Our  grievance  against  those  who  adopt  this  view  is  that  they 
do  not  carry  it  sufficiently  far.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  abjuration 
of  the  Mass  is  apostasy,  and  that  the  Church  cannot  permit  by 
dispensation  either  that  or  any  other  violation  of  the  Faith  or  the 
Divine  Law.  But,  as  any  Catholic  theologian  would  tell  them, 
for  a  Catholic  to  receive  Communion  in  an  Anglican,  a  Methodist, 
or  a  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  only  just  as  real  an  apostasy 
from  Catholicism,  and  as  absolutely  beyond  the  dispensing  power 
of  the  Church,  but  it  is  even  more  so,  since  such  a  Communion 
outside  the  fold  would  be  to  the  Papacy  the  very  seal  and  con- 
summation of  apostasy.  The  captive  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  had 
the  fact  brought  home  to  her  when,  in  her  perplexity,  she  thought 
for  a  time  that  some  such  dispensation  might  be  obtainable  from 
the  Pope  for  some  of  her  Scottish  visitors. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  coarse  and  con- 
temptuous denunciation  of  the  Mass  that  would  not  be  secured 
by  the  fact  of  the  King  receiving  Communion  in  any  one  of  the 
Protestant  Churches,  Provided  that  the  exclusion  from  the 
Throne  of  Catholics,  and  not  that  of  advanced  Anglicans,  be 
frankly  the  objective  in  retaining  the  formula,  then  one  cannot 
help  wondering  why  such  a  provision  should  not  furnish  a  simple, 
and  easy,  and  quite  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Royal  Declaration. 

Putting  aside  all  question  of  the  mere  wording  of  the  Royal 
Declaration,  and  the  fact  of  its  offensiveness,  there  comes  into 
view  a  consideration  of  a  far  deeper  and  much  more  interesting 
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kind — namely,  the  underlying  national  need  and  purpose  from 
which  the  Declaration  is  said  to  have  arisen,  and  for  which  it  is 
argued  that  it  still  requires  to  be  maintained. 

Here  we  happily  get  out  of  the  region  of  mere  word- wrangling 
and  offence-giving  into  a  higher  atmosphere,  in  which  we  have 
to  take  count  of  great  principles  and  of  their  adjustment  to  the 
national  life,  and  to  weigh  certain  issues  which  seem,  in  the 
interests  of  peace  in  our  days,  to  furnish  food  for  thought  and 
reflection  to  all. 

A  writer  in  the  leading  organ  of  the  British  Press  has  devoted 
several  articles  to  the  subject  of  the  Eoyal  Declaration,  and  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  his  position,  which,  no  doubt,  is  fairly  typical  of 
that  of  many,  as  an  object-lesson  illustrative  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  He  has  said  much  in  which  Catholics 
will  feel  constrained  to  differ  from  him  profoundly,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  approached  his  subject  with  a  degree  of 
thoughtfulness  and  desire  to  get  at  the  root-reason  of  things 
which  give  him  the  right  to  a  careful  hearing.  I  venture  to 
summarise  at  least  one  of  his  arguments.  He  pictures  Catholicism 
as  a  practically  unlimited  absolutism  by  which  the  Church,  and 
therein  the  Papacy,  is  all  in  all  and  makes  its  demand  to  dominate 
the  whole  life  of  the  nations  in  things  both  spiritual  and  political. 
As  a  system  it  is  seen  to  reduce  the  episcopate  and  clergy  to  the 
status  of  Papal  delegates,  while  kings  and  rulers  become,  in  the 
measure  of  their  docility,  mere  mandatories  of  the  Vatican,  bound 
to  execute  its  dictates  even  in  matters  of  temporal  government. 
Such  a  condition  of  things  would  be  plainly  intolerable,  and,  as 
Gambetta  once  said,  would  be  enough  to  '  make  the  guns  go  off 
by  themselves.'  For  it  would  mean  that  men  and  nations  would 
hold  their  natural  liberties  only  on  lease  from  the  spirituality,  and 
that  they  would  have  their  domestic  temporal  concerns  regulated 
by  a  supreme  power  outside  their  borders.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  there  must  be  some  resistance  to  such  a  system,  if  mankind 
is  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  its  freedom  and  its  self-respect. 
But,  it  is  argued,  resistance  to  it,  just  in  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  resistance,  is  and  must  be  '  Protestantism,'  or  at  least  Pro- 
testantism in  its  essential  principle.  Hence  the  State,  as  a  matter 
of  self-preservation,  must  function  as  a  force  or  fulcrum  of  resis- 
tance to  such  absolutism,  and  in  doing  so  must  duly  be  fixed  in 
an  attitude  which  is  essentially  resistant  and  Protestant,  and 
must,  therefore,  make  especially  sure  that  the  Protestantism  or 
resisting-power  of  the  Sovereign  is  publicly  put  beyond  all  doubt 
or  question. 

Here  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  the  Royal 
Declaration.  It  practically  means  that  Christendom  is  face  to 
face  with  two,  and  only  two,  alternatives — '  Catholicism,'  which 
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spells  submission  and  servitude,  and  '  Protestantism/  which  spells 
resistance  and  liberty.  Generalisations  like  these  are  apt  to  lie 
on  the  surface  of  things,  but  to  minds  that  look  beneath  it, 
the  problem  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that.  A  distinguished 
Protestant  Bishop,  who  is  much  too  kindly  to  wish  the  retention 
in  the  formula  of  what  is  harsh  or  insulting  to  Catholics,  has 
recently  expressed  his  sympathy  with  this  way  of  summing  up  the 
situation  in  sweeping  antithesis—'  Authority  and  liberty,'  as  he 
puts  it— and  has  gone  on  to  say  that  it  is  only  when  the  Church  of 
Rome  drops  her  absolutist  principles,  ceases  to  deny  liberty  of 
conscience  and  the  independence  of  the  State,  that  she  can  fairly 
expect  any  substantial  change  in  the  gist  of  the  Royal  Declaration. 
There  may  well  be  many  who  hold  these  views,  not  out  of 
any  particular  animus  against  the  religion  of  Catholics,  but  out  of 
genuine  zeal  for  the  patriotic  interests  which  are  felt  to  be  at 
stake.  When  they  describe  to  us  the  actual  position  as  appre- 
ciated by  non-Catholics,  and  the  current  of  feeling  and  fact  which 
led  up  to  the  enactment,  and  still  makes  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Royal  Declaration,  they  are  speaking  presumably  of  what  they 
know,  and  even  though  their  plea  should  be  pro  domo  sua,  it  would 
claim  our  respectful  attention.  When  they  go  farther  than  this 
and  describe  to  us  the  things  of  our  own  household — Catholicism 
as  ruled  by  the  Papacy,  which  is  our  position  and  our  system — we 
who  are  Catholics  and  see  things  from  the  inside  may  fairly  ask 
them  in  return  to  take  certain  elements  of  evidence  into  con- 
sideration. And  these  are  chiefly  seven. 

(1)  The  view  of  the  writer  which  has  just  been  stated  above 
rests  mainly  on  a  double  assumption.     First,  that  Catholicism  is 
the  system  of  unlimited  absolutism  which  he  has  held  up  to  his 
readers;  and,  secondly,  if  it  be  so,  that  any  resistance  to  such 
absolutism  is  in  principle  identical  with  Protestantism.     Here 
Catholics  find  themselves  fundamentally  at  issue  with  the  writer 
and  his  conclusions,  because  by  the  whole  force  of  the  knowledge 
of  their  religion  within  them  they  feel  the  fallacy  which  enters 
into  both  of  these  assumptions.     Catholicism  as  it  exists,  and  as 
we  who  are  Catholics  are  conscious  of  it,  is  not  absolutism  over 
things  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  if  it  were  so  in  the  sense 
described,  it  would  not  be  '  Protestantism  '  but  self -protection — 
and  Catholic  self-protection — to  resist  it. 

(2)  There  are  two  ways  in  which  to  the  Catholic  conscience 
the  Papacy  is  limited.     One  way  is  by  its  very  claim  to  be  the 
Vicariate  of  Christ.     As  ministering  for  Christ  it  cannot  pro- 
fessedly recoil  upon  its  origin.     It  cannot  claim  to  unsay  anything 
that  Christ  has  said  or  to  undo  anything  that  He  has  done.     Con- 
sequently all  those  things  in  the  Catholic  Church  which  are  held 
to  be  of  Divine  institution— the  Articles  of  Faith,  the  Divine 
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Law,  ifche  Orders  of  the  Ministry,  the  Mass,  the  Sacraments,  the 
Episcopal  Constitution  of  the  Church — are,  indeed,  within  the 
supreme  charge  of  the  Papacy  to  safeguard  them,  to  expound  or 
regulate  them,  but  are  in  themselves  intangible  in  the  sense  that 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  can  never  repeal  or  abolish  or  override 
or  supersede  them.  His  power  is  for  edification  and  not  for  de- 
struction in  all  that  lies  within  that  wide  area  which  he  claims  to  be 
the  work  of  his  Master.  These  things  cover  a  large  section  of  the 
spiritual  domain,  and  they  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  mind 
and  conscience  of  the  faithful.  There  is  thus  even  in  spirituals 
a  Divinely-sanctioned  constitutional  element,  and  by  it  Papal 
authority  is  necessarily  limited  from  above  and  from  behind. 
This  fact  alone  might  well  give  pause  to  any  writer  who  may 
hasten  to  qualify  the  whole  system  of  Catholicism  as  if  it  were 
an  autocracy  absolute  and  unlimited. 

(3)  The  Papacy  is  also  limited  from  within  by  the  exalted 
nature  of  its  mission.  It  deputises  for  a  Christ  whose  '  Kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world.'  Its  authority  is  by  the  very  force  of  the  fact 
inside  the  spiritual  order,  and  has  for  its  scope  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  saving  of  souls.  As  a  Eoman  Cardinal  who  might  well 
pass  for  one  of  the  most  ultramontane  defenders  of  the  Papacy 
has  tersely  expressed  it  :  '  The  object  of  the  Church  is  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  salvation  of  souls,'  and  '  the  authority  of  the  Church 
does  not  go  beyond  what  pertains  to  that  object,  and  only  in  so  far 
as  it  pertains  to  it.'  ('  Ecclesia  non  habet  ius  nisi  ad  ea  quae 
pertinent  ad  suum  finem ,  et  quatinus  ad  ilium  pertinent.')2  Men , 
even  when  they  become  Catholics,  retain  all  their  natural  rights 
to  the  government  of  the  family,  the  possession  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  to  the  mastership  of  the  greater  household  of  the 
Commonwealth  which  we  call  the  State.  This  triple  dominion 
makes  up  the  temporal  order,  and  in  it,  and  over  it,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  temporal,  the  Church  or  the  Papacy  has  no  direct  jurisdic- 
tion. A  temporal  act,  like  any  other  act,  may  be  a  sin,  and 
whatever  is  sinful  or  censurable  falls  under  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  only  as  sucH.  There  is  thus  $  whole  region  of  human 
thought  and  action — the  political  government  of  the  world — 
which,  saving  only  in  its  aspect  of  morality,  lies  outside  the 
purview  and  ingerence  of  the  Church  authority.  As  long  as  the 
Holy  See  recognises  and  teaches  this  fundamental  fact  it  would 
surely  be  misleading  to  think  of  its  control  as  unlimited 
absolutism. 

(4)  The  witness  of  History  stands  undoubtedly  for  the 
Church's  clear  distinction  of  the  two  powers,  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal.  In  the  Articles  to  which  I  have  alluded  passages 
have  been  quoted  from  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  in  which  is 

2  Cardinal  A.  Mazella,  De  Ecclesia,  p.  459. 
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asserted  the  superiority  of  Popes  and  spiritual  rulers  above  kings 
and  earthly  princes-  There  are  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
plentiful  instances  of  impressive  speech  of  that  kind.  Arch- 
bishop Peckham  spoke  strongly  in  the  same  sense  to  Edward  the 
First,  and  Archbishop  Stratford,  in  his  famous  speech  in  Palace 
Yard,  read  the  same  lesson  to  Edward  the  Third.  Numberless 
writers  have  expressed  the  same  thought  in  one  form  or  another 
from  the  days  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  whose  eloquent  wordfe  on 
the  same  theme  are  too  well  known  to  need  citation.  But  where 
the  defenders  of  the  Declaration  disappoint  us  is  that  they  do  not 
prove,  but  merely  assume,  that  such  passages  establish  the  fact 
of  the  Church's  domination  in  things  temporal.  What  such 
quotations  establish  clearly  is  the  teaching  of  the  superiority  of 
eminence  or  the  super-excellence  of  the  spiritual  above  the 
temporal  order,  a  consideration  very  often  impressed  upon 
obstreperous  kings  or  barons  to  enforce  their  obedience  or  respect. 
But  they  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  superiority  of  sUperordina- 
tion  or  imply  that  the  Church,  because  it  is  genetically  higher 
than  the  State,  has  a  right  to  dominate  in  the  State's  own  sphere 
or  to  dispose  of  matters  of  the  regality,  as  any  great  Canonist  of 
the  Middle  Ages  would  have  promptly  told  us.  On  the  contrary, 
students  of  the  Bullarium  and  of  collections  of  Papal  letters  will 
know  that  even  throughout  trie  Middle  Ages  the  Popes,  while 
claiming  for  themselves  the  right  to  give  judgments  in  the  domain 
of  morality  and  justice,  consistently  assume  that  the  ultimate 
control  of  things  temporal  lies  in  the  Hands  of  kings  or  peoples  and 
not  in  their  own.  Naturally  a  king  may  sin  in  his  ruling  of 
temporal  things,  and  a  king  qua  sinner  against  justice  or  morality 
is  no  more  than  tHe  meanest  of  his  subjects  exempt  from  the 
Church's  admonition  or  judgment  or  correction  or  censure. 
Even  the  Bull  '  Unam  Sanctam  '  need  not  mean  more  than  that, 
as  Doellinger  has  well  explained.  But  that  is  not  a  superiority 
of  absolutism  or  an  arrogation  of  authority  in  both  spheres,  as  the 
context  of  history  sufficiently  shows  to  all  who  study  it. 

(5)  The  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning  has  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  Two  Powers — the  CEurch  having  cEarge  of  things 
spiritual  and  the  State  having  charge  of  things  temporal.  Each 
has  its  own  sphere,  and  in  its  own  sphere  as  such  neither  is 
subordinate  to  the  other.  If  the  Church  or  the  Papacy  as  a 
universal  power  claimed  to  be  supreme  in  temporals  it  would 
be  a  theocracy  in  the  most  mischievous  and  perverted  sense  of  the 
term.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  State  claimed  to  be  supreme  in 
spirituals  it  would  be  Erastian,  which  to  a  Catholic  is  one  of  the 
most  loathsome  of  adjectives.  As  this  demarcation  of  spheres, 
giving  to  God  what  is  God's  and  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's,  is  part 
of  the  divinely  ordered  constitution  of  things,  neither  power  can 
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claim  to  intrude  into  the  domain  of  the  other.  Such  an  intrusion 
would  be  what  Bracton,  the  thirteenth  century  English  lawyer, 
described  as  '  putting  the  sickle  into  another  man's  harvest.' 
Now,  if  by  hypothesis  either  power  were  to  do  so,  it  would  be  so 
far  a  duty  of  self-preservation  for  the  other  to  defend  itself  and 
therein  to  resist,  and  such  resistance,  in  so  far  as  it  is  self-pro- 
tective, would  be  reasonable,  rightful,  and  Catholic.  Such  right 
of  resistance  is  necessarily  embedded  in  the  very  root-idea  of 
natural  justice  and  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Two  Powers. 
Consequently,  in  the  hypothesis  of  any  undue  invasion  of  the  tem- 
poral right  by  spiritual  rulers,  it  would  be  both  a  reckless  and 
fallacious  generalisation  to  suppose  that  all  such  resistance  to  it 
must  necessarily  essentially  be  '  Protestant.'  Catholics  in  being 
Catholics  do  not  cease  to  be  men,  and  in  the  matter  of  their 
temporal  dominion  they  can  never  forfeit  the  right  to  self-pro- 
tection and  self -preservation.  Hence  the  Holy  See,  by  the 
mouth  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  teaches  that  the  two  Powers — the 
Church  and  the  State — are  '  each  supreme  in  its  own  order,  and 
each  has  its  own  sphere,  bounded  by  the  limits  fixed  by  its  own 
nature  and  scope.' 3  If,  then,  it  is  the  Papacy  itself  that  thus 
authoritatively  teaches  all  Catholics  that  the  Church  and  the  State 
are  two  Powers  each  supreme  (maxima)  in  its  own  order,  and 
that  the  sphere  to  which  each  is  confined  has  fixed  limits  which 
are  marked  out — nof  merely  by  one  or  the  other,  but  by  the  very 
nature  and  purpose  of  each — it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be 
said  that  Catholicism  does  not  recognise  the  independence  of  the 
State  in  its  own  domain,  or  that  it  is  an  unlimited  absolutism  that 
seeks  to  subordinate  the  State  to  itself  even  in  things  temporal. 

(6)  There  is  much  in  the  full-blown  and  far-reaching  authority 
exercised  by  the  Popes  over  Christian  rulers  in  the  Middle  Ages 
that  ought  not  to  be  confused  with  the  essential  Papacy ,  as  taught 
by  Catholic  dogma  and  loyally  held  in  the  conscience  of  Catholics. 
In  feudal  times,  and  during  the  earlier  and  formative  stage  of  the 
evolution  of  the  nations  of  European  Christendom,  by  general 
custom  and  consent  or  acquiescence  of  the  Christian  nations 
themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  common  jurisprudence  of  the  time, 
the  Holy  See  was  invoked  as  an  international  arbiter,  and,  in 
the  name  of  international  justice  and  right,  it  was  also  appealed 
to  as  a  check  upon  abusive  rule,  and  was  asked  to  give  declara- 
tory and  effective  judgments  on  the  unfaithfulness  of  kings  to 
their  coronation-contract  and  their  subsequent  forfeiture  of  the 
allegiance  of  their  subjects.  Such  over-rulership,  in  so  far  as  it 

"  '  Itaque  Deus  human!  generis  procurationem  inter  duas  potestates  partitus 
eat,  scilicet  ecclesiaeticam  et  civilem,  alteram  quidem  divinie  alteram  humania  rebus 
praepositam.  Utraque  est  in  suo  genere  maxima  :  habet  utraque  certos  quibus 
contineatur  terminos  eosque  sua  cuiusque  natura  caussaqua  proximo  definitos.  ' — 
Encyclical  Immortale  Dei. 
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was  temporal  and  political,  was  a  creation  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  and  was  not  derived  from  the  essential  prerogative 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  given  by  Christ  to  St.  Peter.     It 
was  accessory  and  extrinsic,  and  superadded  by  the  act  or  assent 
of  nations  themselves  and  for  their  benefit.     Even  in  the  sup- 
position that  it  had  been  assumed  or  arrogated  by  the  ambition 
of  the  Popes,  as  hostile  critics  of  the  Papacy  assert,  the  fact  would 
not  alter  in  any  way,  but  rather  confirm,  its  extra-Petrine  and 
non-essential  character.     If  a  number  of  farmers  in  a  parish  should 
agree  to  refer  for  settlement  some  of  their  agricultural  disputes 
as  to  boundaries,  bargains,  title,  or  tenure  to  their  venerated  parish 
priest  as  a  common  father,  in  whose  wisdom  and  justice  they  had 
confidence,  the  authority  so  invested  in  him  would  be  no  essential 
part  of  his  spiritual  office,  and  it  is  shed  when,  in  a  more  evolved 
stage  of  their  economy,  the  farmers  prefer  to  have  such  things 
settled  in  another  way  and  cease  to  make  use  of  his  arbitration. 
In  thus  ceasing  to  have  recourse  to  his  temporal  arbitratorship 
they  leave  his  spiritual  powers  just  what  they  were  before  they 
asked  it.     The  feudal  or  quasi-feudal  or  super-regulative  powers 
of  the  medieval  Popes  of  the  Christian  States,  however  pro- 
vidential in  their  way  and  in  their  time,  have,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  political,  no  essential  place  in  Catholicism  or  in  the  concept 
of  the  Papacy.     They  represent  an  episode  in  the  evolution  of  the 
nations.     As  such  their  exercise  was  believed  to  be  beneficial  by 
those  most  concerned,  and  some  of  the  greatest  historians  of 
modern  times  have  shared  their  opinion.     What  would  not  be 
beneficial  would  be  their  perpetuation  to  an  age  or  to  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  not  needed  or  wanted.     They  came  by 
the  concession  of  the  Christian  nations,  and  they  lapse  by  the  tacit 
but  practical  reclamation  of  those  who  conceded  them.     Hence 
the  argument  that  the  Papacy  has  assumed  a  dominion  in  things 
temporal  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  the  Papacy  is  always  the 
same  and  would  therefore  repeat  the  incursion  to-day  if  precau- 
tions like  the  Koyal  Declaration  were  not  devised  to  prevent  it, 
has  no  real  meaning  to  Catholics.     They  believe  that  the  essential 
Papacy — the  Papacy  as  Christ  made  it  and  as  the  Holy  See 
teaches  it,  in  all  its  spiritual  plenitude,  as  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning— will  remain  unchanged  to  the  end.     But  evolutions  are 
never  reversed,  and  the  accessory  medieval  over-rulership  with 
which  the  Papacy  was  clothed  in  other  days,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
political  or  temporal,  is  something  which  is  no  more  likely  to 
return  than  the  galleons  or  bows  and  arrows  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
(7)  The   English   people   are   asked  to  preserve  the   Royal 
Declaration  on  the  plea  that  they  are  face  to  face  with  two 
systems,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  the  one  meaning  absolu- 
tism and  the  other  liberty — or,  as  an  Anglican  bishop  has  worded 
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the  contrast,  the  one  making  for  '  Authority  '  and  the  other  for 
'  Liberty.'  Absolutism  is,  as  we  have  seen,  disavowed,  and  as  to 
Authority  and  Liberty,  the  antithesis  is  not  between  systems, 
seeing  that  both  in  their  balance  must  co-exist  in  every  true 
system,  and  it  would  be  a  bad  case  for  the  system  if  they  did  not. 
Authority  is  that  which  stands  behind  law,  to  make  it,  declare  it, 
enforce  it.  But  law,  which  is  only  another  word  for  the  uniform 
and  rightful  action  of  authority,  is  the  very  safeguard  and 
palladium  of  liberty.  If  Catholicism  represents  authority,  it  is 
not  its  existence  but  its  misuse  that  ever  can  injure  liberty. 
Besides,  this  antithesis,  with  its  pitting  of  Authority  versus 
Liberty,  and  disparagement  of  authority  in  favour  of  liberty, 
really  ought  not,  after  all,  to  come  to  us  from  thinking  Pro- 
testants, much  less  from  Protestant  prelates.  All  Eevelation 
presupposes  a  revealing  authority  standing  outside  of  ourselves 
and  our  private  judgment,  and  consequently  one  whose  affirma- 
tions, if  they  are  Divine,  must  limit  our  personal  liberty  of  doubt 
or  denial.  It  is  just  because  the  affirmation  is  made  by  an  Autho- 
rity, and  by  a  Divine  Authority,  that  one  feels  that  the  limitation 
only  enhances  instead  of  trammelling  our  liberty.  The  Divine 
JWord  teaches  us  mysteries  that  we  cannot  understand,  and  we 
hold  that  believing  the  Word  *  makes  us  free.'  Hence  the  exclu- 
sive antithesis  of  Authority  and  Liberty  ought,  I  submit,  to  be 
left  to  the  rationalists,  to  whom  it  logically  belongs.  The  quarrel 
of  good  Protestants  ought  not  to  be  with  the  existence  of  such 
things  as  Authority,  or  even  Infallibility,  but  with  their  delega- 
tion to  human  agencies,  and  liberty,  as  the  rationalist  very  well 
knows,  has  to  be  defended  not  merely  against  the  Papacy  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  pre-eminently  against  the  fact  of  Kevelation, 
which  in  turn  is  the  liberty  of  Almighty  God  to  talk  to  His 
rational  creatures,  and  tell  them  secrets  of  His  life  and  work  too 
sublime  that  they  should  be  able  to  see  the  reason  why.  For 
instance,  Christians,  at  least,  may  agree  that  if  Christ,  instead  of 
ascending  into  heaven,  had  remained  here  visibly  and  audibly 
upon  earth  to  be  our  Teacher,  His  Kingdom  would  still  have  been 
'  not  of  this  world,'  and  men,  we  may  suppose,  would  in  all  things 
have  retained  their  natural  right  of  temporal  dominion.  But 
Christ  would  have  been  in  our  midst  as  an  authoritative  and  in- 
fallible Teacher.  Our  true  civic  and  intellectual  and  religious 
freedom  would  have  been  none  the  less  on  that  account.  We 
cannot  believe  that  freedom  in  any  form  is  something  which 
would  necessarily  require  His  absence.  If  that  be  so,  it  follows 
that  the  existence  here  below  of  authority  and  infallibility  in  se 
cannot  be  a  menace  to  freedom  as  Christians  understand  it.  At 
all  events,  we  may  be  forgiven  if  we  feel  ourselves  unable  to 
believe  that  Christian  liberty,  in  its  august  reality,  is  a  blessing 
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which  can  only  be  secured  or  preserved  by  the  exclusion  of  autho- 
rity, and  least  of  all  by  such  sorry  and  ignoble  expedients  as  the 
Koyal  Declaration. 

These  seven  points  have  been  stated  here  not  at  all  as  purport- 
ing to  cover  the  manifold  issues  which  arise  out  of  the  question  of 
the  Koyal  Declaration,  but  merely  as  representing,  in  a  bald  and 
crude  way,  the  thoughts  which  have  been  suggested  to  the  minds  of 
some  Catholics  by  the  attitude  and  arguments  of  some  of  the  De- 
claration's ablest  defenders.  If  the  Very  object  of  that  defence  be 
to  protect  certain  vital  interests  of  the  nation  from  dangers  which 
are  believed  to  menace  them  from  the  side  of  Catholicism,  then 
it  would  surely  seem  that  the  defence  will  be  all  the  more  strong 
and  statesmanlike,  and  its  missiles  will  be  shot  home  all  the  more 
straight  to  the  mark,  if  it  takes  count  of  Catholicism  not  as  seen 
through  the  spectacles  of  extern  and  hostile  traditions,  but  of 
Catholicism  as  it  really  exists  in  the  minds  of  Catholics — Catho- 
licism, above  all,  in  its  essential  and  permanent  principle— for  it 
is  precisely  by  its  principle  that  Catholicism  grips  the  conscience 
of  so  many  millions  both  under  the  flag  and  beyond  it.  If  a  fuller 
and  clearer  understanding  upon  all  sides  should,  as  it  has  done  so 
often  before,  prove  to  be  the  path  to  a  peaceable  and  workable 
solution,  all  who  pray  that  the  Empire  may  have  peace  in  its 
strength  will  have  reason  to  rejoice,  and  the  Eoyal  Declaration, 
like  so  many  of  the  other  statutes  of  penal  days,  will  become  to 
Catholics  a  historical  reminiscence  of  a  dead  past,  of  which  they 
only  think  to  contrast  it  with  their  present  freedom  and  the  genial 
and  kindly  fairness  which  they  meet  in  these  days  at  the  hands 
of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

J.  MOYES. 
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RECENT  NAVAL    POLICY  AND  PROGRESS 


ALL  great  changes  evoke  opposition  and  prediction  of  ill  results. 
History  in  every  branch  bears  witness  to  this.  We  need  not  go 
back  to  the  great  Eeform  Act  of  1832  to  recall  the  struggles 
attending  extension  of  the  franchise  in  later  years  and  the  intro- 
duction of  secret  voting  under  the  Ballot  Act. 

I  remember  the  meetings  to  protest  against  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  How  a  small  but  united  band  of 
military  officers  in  the  House  of  Commons  resisted  the  abolition 
of  purchase  in  the  Army ;  though  I  believe  their  main  opposition 
^was  in  reference  to  the  over  regulation  purchase  money,  and  not 
to  abolition  simply?  Did  the  Army  as  a  whole  favour  the  Card- 
well  reforms? 

Measures  dealing  with  the  subjects  mentioned  have  passed 
without  causing  disaster,  and  no  sensible  beings  now  desire  to 
revert  to  the  former  state.  Then  the  time  of  the  Navy  arrived 
to  come  under  the  same  process.  Of  course,  since  the  passing  of 
the  Great  Eeform  Act  of  1832  our  Fleet  has  undergone  changes 
of  considerable  importance,  such  as  the  substitution  of  sail  for 
steam,  rifled  for  smooth-bore  guns,  ironclads  for  wooden  ships,  and 
above  all  a  permanent  force  of  seamen  for  a  haphazard  system  of 
recruiting  ;  yet  in  a  great  many  respects  its  training,  distribution, 
employment,  and  organisation  up  to  within  the  last  ten  years 
seemed  to  have  more  relation  to  the  old  wars  than  to  future 
conflicts.  Take  the  training  for  a  naval  calling.  Now,  what  has 
from  all  time  differentiated  the  seaman  from  the  landsman  is  that 
the  former  should  be  able  to  manage  and  conduct  a  craft  on  the 
water  whether  that  craft  be  propelled  by  paddle,  oar,  or  sail, 
while  the  landsman  has  not  the  same  skill,  for  knowledge  of 
the  propelling  power  and  how  to  navigate  constituted  for  centuries 
the  seaman's  art.  When  steam  took  the  place  of  sail  he  deliber- 
ately surrendered  an  essential  of  his  profession.  Why?  Partly 
because  he  did  not  like  the  newcomer,  but  mainly  because  his 
former  friend  remained  as  a  favoured  rival  to  the  interloper.  He 
allowed  a  special  corps  to  do  the  steam  propelling  for  him  when 
required,  and  as  a  natural  result  took  little  interest  in  the  new 
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science.  The  time  came  when  he  saw  other  operations  besides 
propelling  being  performed  by  this  new  power,  and  this  special 
corps  increasing  in  power  afloat.  While  clinging  to  the  shadow 
the  substance  was  passing  away  from  him.  A  few  officers  had 
seen  the  part  machinery  was  to  play  in  the  future,  and  made  it  a 
study,  but  the  mass  of  combatant  officers  remained  indifferent. 
Masts  and  sails  had  prior  claims  and  continued  to  encumber  all 
fighting  vessels,  though  a  positive  detriment  in  battleships.  Only 
one  course  could  save  the  situation  :  radically  to  change  the 
officer's  training  and  make  steam  first  and  sail  second.  As  he 
began  to  imbibe  the  old  seamanship  almost  as  a  child,  wherein 
lay  the  secret  of  his  mastery  of  it,  so  he  was  now  to  be  familiarised 
with  steam-manship — if  I  may  so  call  it — from  boyhood.  Of  course 
this  should  have  been  done  twenty  if  not  forty  years  ago,  but 
even  now  the  change  is  assailed  by  many  who  will  not,  or  cannot, 
see  the  merits  of  the  new  system.  Only  a  strong  personality 
could  initiate  and  carry  through  such  a  measure. 

Previous  to  and  during  the  Eussian  War  the  great  difficulty 
with  our  Fleet  was  manning  it,  and  this  bcame  accentuated  as 
pressing  seamen  fell  before  the  force  of  public  opinion ;  but  no 
adequate  substitute  was  provided.  Many  now  remember  the 
time  taken  to  assemble  the  Baltic  Fleet  in  1854,  and  the  curious 
medley  which  composed  the  crews  of  our  ships.  We  had  just 
previously  adopted  the  engagement  of  Continuous  Service  Seamen 
and  the  training  of  boys  for  the  Navy.  The  conditions  of  service 
were  made  such  as  to  attract  an  excellent  class  of  lads  mainly 
owing  to  the  prospect  of  a  pension  after  twenty -one  years'  service. 
The  actual  engagement  was  for  ten  years,  when  a  man  could  take 
his  discharge  or  re-engage  to  complete  time  for  pension.  A  large 
majority  chose  the  latter. 

On  a  ship  being  put  out  of  commission,  instead  of  being  dis- 
charged as  formerly,  the  crew,  after  a  period  of  leave,  returned 
to  a  receiving  ship,  or  joined  a  gunnery  establishment  for  instruc- 
tion, and  then  awaited  their  turn  for  further  service. 

Now  this  system,  excellent  in  nearly  every  respect,  while 
providing  for  ordinary  requirements,  did  not  afford  a  reserve  of 
men  for  commissioning  a  considerable  number  of  additional 
vessels  on  an  emergency.  As  no  steps  were  taken  to  have  a  call 
in  time  of  war  upon  men  who  left  the  Navy  before  completing 
their  time  for  pension,  they  did  not  form  a  reserve.  To  provide 
this  we  created  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  from  sailors  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine.  For  an  annual  retaining  fee  they  engaged  to 
undergo  so  many  days'  drill  in  the  year,  during  which  they  also 
received  pay — and  to  serve  in  the  Navy  when  called  upon.  A 
portion  of  this  force  was  recruited  from  the  coast  fishermen  under 
somewhat  similar  regulations.  The  strength  of  this  Reserve, 
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.  which  still  exists,  may  be  considered  approximately  at  25,000  sea- 
men and  stokers.  Though  a  fine  body  of  men,  the  main  defect 
of  this  system  lay  in  the  qualifying  drills  being  carried  out  ashore 
and  not  afloat  in  a  ship  of  war.  Discipline — and  discipline  is  as 
important  as  drill — can  only  be  acquired  by  contact.  Drilling 
in  a  battery  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  will  not  give  it.  At  least 
six  months  in  a  man-of-war  is  required,  but  as  this  is  not  feasible 
with  merchant  seamen,  the  regulations  now  prescribe  three 
months  in  the  Fleet  as  a  necessary  condition  for  a  Naval  Eeserve 
man.  Other  defects  alleged,  that  a  large  number  of  these  men 
would  be  away  when  required,  and  that  it  would  cripple  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  to  take  so  many  of  their  best  men ,  are  not  substan- 
tiated, for  we  know  a  considerable  percentage  is  always  at  home, 
and  many  more  are  on  their  way,  while  most  shipowners  state 
they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  filling  their  places. 

But,  after  all,  the  only  way  to  obtain  an  efficient  reserve  for 
any  institution  is  to  derive  it  from  those  who  have  served  within 
its  ranks.  This  applies  to  a  Navy  as  well  as  to  an  Army.. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Eussian  War  of  1854  we  had  a  long- 
service  Army  and  no  reserve  for  such  operations.  When  the  term 
of  military  service  was  reduced,  we  proceeded  to  form  an  Army 
Eeserve,  which  has  proved  of  great  value  in  later  campaigns,  and  is 
now  of  considerable  strength.  A  few  years  ago  the  Navy  followed 
suit.  A  reserve  is  being  formed  from  men  who  leave  after  their 
first  period  of  service  and  from  others  who  are  allowed  to  go  after 
a  still  shorter  term,  provided  they  enter  what  is  called  the  Fleet 
Eeserve  and  engage  to  rejoin  when  required.  The  strength  of 
this  body  will  soon  attain  to  that  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  Eeserve,  with 
the  advantage  that  all  its  members  have  served  some  years  in 
the  Navy.  I  can  see  risk  in  this  measure  only  if  the  proportion 
of  long-service  men  in  the  Fleet  becomes  unduly  diminished,  but 
of  this,  so  far,  there  seems  no  indication.  Even  the  shortest  term 
of  service  permitted  is  longer  than  that  of  most  seamen  in  Conti- 
nental Navies. 

A  few  words  about  the  Coastguard,  concerning  which  much  mis- 
apprehension exists.  In  1856  the  Navy  took  over  the  duty  of 
preventing  smuggling  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pro- 
viding officers  and  men  for  the  purpose.  The  former  consisted  of 
commanders  and  lieutenants  from  the  active  list  of  a  certain 
seniority,  whom  the  change  of  life  attracted,  or  who  saw  little 
chance  of  further  advancement  afloat. 

To  furnish  the  men,  seamen  of  good  character  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  Coastguard,  after  serving  eight  years  in  the  Navy. 
They  did  not  join  or  form  a  reserve,  as  they  still  belonged  to  the 
first  line,  serving  on  shore  instead  of  in  a  ship.  They  formed,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  the  active  personnel,  and  were  immediately  avail- 
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able  if  required.     To  the  married  seaman  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinuous employment  at  home,  and  living  in  a  cottage  provided 
for  him  wherever  stationed,  was  very  attractive.     No  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  getting  men  for  this  service.     Their  principal 
duty  is  to  patrol  the  coast  to  prevent  smuggling  on  behalf  of  the 
Inland  Eevenue  Department.     For  the  Board  of  Trade  they  also 
keep  and  work  an  apparatus  for  saving  people  from  wrecks  when 
such  happen  in  their  district.     It  will  be  observed  that  neither 
of  these  duties  tends  to  keep  up  their  naval  efficiency  in  its  prin- 
cipal aspect,  handling  of  weapons,  for  which  we  create  and  main- 
tain a  State  Navy.     The  Fleet  would  prefer  to  see  these  men 
serving  afloat,  as  that  would  give  an  additional  number  for  man- 
ning.    No  doubt,  in  accepting  this  Kevenue  duty  at  a  time  when 
we  had  difficulty  in  getting  men  for  the  Navy,  the  Admiralty  con- 
sidered it  would  operate  as  an  inducement  to  join,  and  did  not 
realise  the  ultimate  cost  to  Navy  Estimates.     It  involved  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  the  provision  of  buildings  all  round  the 
coast,  the  first  charge  and  maintenance  thereof  being  a  heavy 
item.     If  the  State  is  landlord,  demands  for  improvements  and 
repairs  are  continuous.     Not  long  ago  I  went  carefully  into  the 
charge  to  the  Navy  of  maintaining  this  force,  and  it  worked  out 
at  an  annual  cost  of  80L  per  man,  as  against  15Z.  for  the  Koyal 
Naval  Eeserve  and  the  Fleet  Eeserve  man.     Until  recently  we 
maintained  about  4000  Coastguard  men.     In  view  of  the  heavy 
cost  for  so  small  a  force,  the  Admiralty  urged  that  this  should 
not  fall  entirely  upon  the  Navy.     It  is  true  we  have  instituted 
a  system  of  coast  signalling  during  Naval  manoeuvres  for  the 
detection  of  hostile  vessels,  which  duty  devolved  upon  the  Coast- 
guard, and  for  which  they  are  eminently  suited.     This  service 
has  much  developed  of  late,  including  wireless  telegraphy,  but  it 
does  not  require  4000  men,  so  that  the  Admiralty  have  made 
reductions  in  the  force,  and  been  subjected  to  considerable  criti- 
cism accordingly.     It  has,   however,  relieved  Navy  Estimates 
of  a  considerable  sum,  which  is  available  for  more  ships  or  men. 
If  we  had  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  for  the  Navy  and  this 
shore  work  had  an  important  influence  in  meeting  it,  the  Navy 
might  accept  the  charge,  but  as  for  every  boy  we  want  about  six 
good  lads  usually  offer  themselves,  this  necessity  does  not  exist. 
Another  argument  for  retention  of  the  present  system  is  that  as 
the  State  has  to  pay  for  a  preventive  service,  what  does  it  matter 
which  Department  finds  the  money?     In  these  days,  however, 
of  keen  comparison  of  our  own  and  foreign  Navy  Estimates,  the 
Admiralty  are  naturally  desirous  of  eliminating  all  that  is  not 
strictly  germane  to  fighting  efficiency,  and  urge  that  the  cost 
of  such  work  should  be  borne  by  the  Department  concerned, 
as  the  Army  pays  the  Admiralty  for  transporting  its  soldiers. 
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Negotiations  have  proceeded  for  a  considerable  time  between  the 
Departments  concerned,  and,  no  doubt,  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
will  be  reached. 

As  sentiment  enters  largely  into  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, so  it  does  also  as  regards  the  Marines.  This  splendid  body 
of  men  originated  in  the  manning  difficulty.  When  no  perma- 
nent force  of  seamen  existed,  considerable  delay  took  place  in 
getting  crews  for  ships  on  an  emergency,  so  Marine  regiments 
were  formed  and  kept  permanently  embodied,  so  that  detach- 
ments could  be  marched  on  board  immediately  a  ship  was  com- 
missioned. Another  advantage  was  the  presence  of  a  disciplined 
body  of  men  on  board,  for  the  seamen,  a  rough  lot  then,  were 
difficult  to  keep  in  order,  and  the  Marines  could  be  relied  upon 
to  suppress  insubordination.  They  worked  on  deck — but  not 
aloft — and  always  assisted  at  the  guns.  Armed  and  acting  as 
infantry,  they  formed  a  landing  party  whenever  required.  The 
officers  received  a  military  training,  so,  on  embarkation,  could 
not  share  in  the  ordinary  ship  duties  and  take  the  place 'of  lieu- 
tenants, if  sickness  or  an  action  depleted  the  Naval  officers  on 
board.  The  manning  question  set  at  rest  by  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  force  of  disciplined  seamen,  the  chief  reasons  for 
maintaining  Marines  no  longer  exist.  The  difficulty  of  finding 
duties  for  the  officers  when  afloat,  and  high  posts  later  on  when 
they  became  colonels  and  major-generals,  has  led  to  the  question 
of  their  abolition  being  raised.  As  regards  the  privates,  how- 
ever, naval  development  has  removed  many  of  their  disabilities 
afloat  by,  for  instance,  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sails.  Re- 
cruited at  a  later  age  than  boy  sailors,  the  Marine's  early  train- 
ing costs  less.  The  Admiralty  scheme  for  meeting  the  officer 
question  is  to  consider  the  Marine  Corps  a  special  branch  of  the 
Navy,  and  induce  officers  to  take  it  up  after  being  trained  in 
Fleet  work,  as  they  now  take  up  gunnery,  torpedo,  and  naviga- 
tion. This  must  lead  to  great  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
corps,  and  I  doubt  their  proving  satisfactory.  It  would  seem  to 
me  better  either  to  retain  the  corps  as  formerly  constituted  or 
gradually  to  abolish  it  altogether,  replacing  with  seamen.  In  the 
latter  event  a  body  of  seamen  riflemen  could  be  created  for  small- 
arm  duties  and  to  constitute  a  landing  party.  Only  those  showing 
aptitude  with  the  rifle  and  good  shots  would  be  selected.  The 
officers  to  be  trained  as  now  proposed. 

If  legitimate  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  the  Admiralty  policy 
respecting  the  Marines  and  Coastguard,  their  action  in  closing  or 
reducing  several  small  establishments  abroad  seems  quite  sound. 
Most  of  these  have  arisen  as  the  outcome  of  old  wars  and  different 
strategical  conditions. 

The  object  of  a  naval  base,  large  or  small,  is  to  enable  a  fleet 
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to  be  maintained  and  to  operate  in  its  adjacent  seas.  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  writing  to  Earl  Spencer  in  January  1799,  says  :  '  The 
only  use  of  Gibraltar  is  to  furnish  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain  with 
supplies,  and  thereby  enable  it  to  maintain  the  Empire  of  the 
adjacent  seas.' 

The  operations  usually  comprised  attack  or  defence  of  terri- 
tory and  commerce  in  face  of  an  opposing  fleet.  Take  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  West  Indian  waters.  The  continued  pre- 
sence there  in  past  times  of  large  squadrons  led  to  refitting  bases 
being  formed  at  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  and  Halifax.  We  continued 
to  keep  a  squadron  on  this  station,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Civil  War  again  assumed  importance,  but  for  the  last 
twenty  years  the  number  of  ships  out  there  has  been  insufficient 
to  keep  all  these  places  actively  employed.  The  same  applies 
to  Trincomalee,  once  a  port  of  great  importance  from  the  support 
it  afforded  a  squadron  operating  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Bases 
are  acquired  to  suit  the  occasion.  As  we  opened  up  trade  with 
China  and  commerce  flowed  in  that  direction,  a  permanent 
squadron  on  that  station  became  necessary,  and  we  created  a  naval 
base  at  Hong  Kong ;  for  merchants  had  not  then  formed  one  for 
themselves  which  war  ships  could  use.  Now  there  exist  at 
Hong  Kong  docks  and  shipping  yards  belonging  to  private  firms 
which  are  available  for  State  vessels  also,  and  should  obviate  any 
great  expansion  of  the  naval  establishment.  Though  an  extreme 
case,  suppose  at  some  future  time  Arctic  or  Antarctic  discovery 
led  to  some  great  impetus  of  trade  in  either  direction,  rendering 
it  desirable  to  maintain  warships  in  the  locality,  we  should  pro- 
bably create  a  small  refitting  and  supply  base  in  some  convenient 
port.  As  commerce  increased,  private  enterprise  would  do  the 
same  to  mutual  benefit,  but  whereas  the  trade  ships  would  be 
practically  employed  all  the  year  round,  work  at  the  naval  base 
would  be  intermittent  as  ships  came  in  occasionally  for  supplies 
or  repairs.  The  staff,  however,  is  maintained  on  full  pay  day  by 
day ;  hence,  when  such  establishments  are  numerous,  they  become 
a  costly  item  in  Navy  Estimates.  There  is,  moreover,  a  con- 
tinual demand  for  more  staff,  new  buildings,  and  other  improve- 
ments;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  proposals  for  reductions 
from  headquarters  evoke  local  opposition.  Drastic  measures 
were  needed  to  arrest  this  drain  upon  naval  funds,  to  suppress 
establishments  not  absolutely  essential,  and  to  reduce  others  in 
accordance  with  modern  conditions. 

What  a  difference  steam  has  made  in  naval  strategy  affect- 
ing the  time  taken  to  proceed  from  places  one  thousand,  or  even 
two  thousand,  miles  apart !  It  is  not  only  the  speed,  but  also  the 
certainty  of  direction,  which  has  so  materially  modified  the  pro- 
blems facing  naval  administration  one  hundred  years  ago. 
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England,  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  and  Halifax  were  weeks  apart 
to  the  sailing  ships,  but  now  only  as  many  days  with  fast  steam- 
ships. No  one  asserts  that  naval  bases  do  not  confer  advantages 
upon  a  fleet,  but  they  should  be  judiciously  distributed  and  not 
numerous,  for  if  one  does  not  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
contemplated  operation,  the  commander  of  a  squadron  will  create 
a  temporary  base  and  convey  his  stores  there  in  a  vessel  taken 
up  for  the  occasion.  Of  course,  stores  deteriorate  more  rapidly 
in  some  places  than  others,  which  is  another  reason  against  main- 
taining large  stocks  in  certain  parts  of  the  world. 

The  conditions  which  have  led  to  concentration  of  naval  bases 
similarly  affect  the  distribution  of  squadrons  and  individual  ships. 
From  a  central  position  a  force  can  be  despatched  to  any  required 
point,  diverted  to  some  other,  or  recalled,  without  being  subject  to 
delays  which,  previous  to  steam  and  telegraphy,  often  rendered 
communication  with  a  place  so  comparatively  close  as  Gibraltar  a 
matter  of  weeks.  For  the  same  reason,  as  a  blow  can  be  struck 
with  greater  rapidity  than  before  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  undue 
dispersal  of  force.  In  maintaining  a  large  number  of  compara- 
tively weak  ships  on  distant  stations  we  had,  it  is  true,  excellent 
training  establishments,  but  also  the  liability  to  embarrassment  if 
war  broke  out ,  for  most  of  the  ships  had  little  fighting  value  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  personnel  was  locked  up  in  them  which  we 
should  then  want  to  employ  in  better  craft.  Certainly  few  of  the 
vessels  could  assist  in  protecting  ocean  commerce,  having  insuffi- 
cient speed  to  overtake  the  armed  merchant  steamers,  while  they 
could  neither  fight  nor  escape  from  an  armoured  cruiser  detached 
on  such  a  mission.  If  a  slow  cruiser  is  of  little  value  to  protect 
trade  this  equally  applies  to  auxiliaries,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  an  enemy  would  employ  inferior  vessels.  Those,  therefore, 
who  demand  extensive  subsidies  in  this  direction  have  not  noted 
the  great  changes  in  the  relative  speed  of  warships  and  trade 
steamers.  When  liners  traversed  the  ocean  at  eighteen  knots  an 
hour  the  majority  of  our  cruisers  could  seldom  exceed  fifteen  knots, 
and  that  only  for  a  limited  period,  their  dimensions  precluding  a 
large  supply  of  coal.  Steam  speed  in  cruisers  first  received  full 
recognition  in  the  vessels  designed  by  Sir  William  White,  under  the 
Naval  Defence  Act  of  1888,  when  this  attribute  advanced  to  twenty 
knots,  but  under  the  same  limitations.  Merchant  vessels  had  also 
progressed  to  a  similar  rate,  and  maintained  it  owing  to  greater 
length  and  weight.  Now  we  see  war  vessels  equalling  and  even 
eclipsing  the  trade  ships  in  this  respect.  What  now  restrains  the 
trader  in  the  race  is  the  question  of  expense,  for  at  a  high  speed 
each  additional  knot  means  an  increasing  ratio  of  cost  in  construc- 
tion and  running,  until  a  limit  is  reached  when  profit  disappears. 

It  is  marvellous  and  hard  to  realise  that  even  a  craft  built  almost 
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entirely  for  speed  like  the  Swift  should  attain  a  speed  of  thirty-five 
knots  (the  Admiralty  asked  for  thirty-six) ,  equal  to  forty  land  miles 
an  hour.  To  my  mind,  even  more  wonderful  that  a  vessel  like  the 
Indomitable,  burdened  with  some  thousands  of  tons  weight  of 
armour  and  armament,  should  cross  the  Atlantic  at  a  speed  of  over 
twenty  knots  an  hour.  As  in  the  old  days  of  sail  the  nimble 
privateer  or  frigate  could  usually  overhaul  the  trading  vessel,  while 
the  same  quality  enabled  it  to  evade  any  ship  of  the  line,  so  at 
last  we  are  reverting  to  this  condition  with  modern  cruisers. 

How  to  protect  sea  commerce  under  modern  conditions  has  no 
doubt  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  Admiralty,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  discuss  it  here.  One  thing,  however,  seems  clear  :  that 
concentration  rather  than  dispersal  will  produce  the  best  result. 
An  idea — often  expressed — seems  to  prevail  that  foreign  merchant 
steamers  carry  at  all  times  an  armament  which  at  any  moment 
enables  them  to  be  transformed  from  harmless  traders  into  armed 
auxiliaries  and  commerce  attackers.  The  guns  and  mountings,  if 
not  in  place,  are — it  is  said — in  peace  time  stowed  away  in  the 
hold,  from  whence  in  mid-ocean  they  can  be  got  up  like  ordinary 
cargo  and  placed  in  position.  As  the  modern  6-inch  gun  weighs 
seven  tons,  special  lifting  arrangements  are  necessary,  but  that  is 
a  detail !  So  is  the  fact  that  such  weights  so  distributed  below 
increase  any  rolling  that  the  weather  initiates.  I  remember  the 
foregoing  was  freely  said  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  steamers, 
when  the  relations  between  France  and  England  had  not  reached 
their  present  excellent  condition. 

Based  on  hearsay,  for  no  one  ever  came  forward  who  had 
actually  seen  these  articles  on  board,  it  probably  originated  in  a 
common  procedure  of  strengthening  certain  portions  of  the  hull 
with  a  view  to  take  guns  and  mountings  if  at  any  time  it  is  desired 
to  utilise  a  merchant  steamer  for  war. 

We  now  hear  the  same  stated  about  German  steamers,  and  the 
Admiralty  is  asked  to  station  cruisers  all  over  the  world  to  counter- 
act this  proceeding ;  to  pounce  suddenly  upon  the  liner  while  she  is 
undergoing  transformation,  or  pursue  her  when  it  is  accomplished. 
This  does  not  appear  practical. 

Though  the  preceding  are,  perhaps,  the  most  important  points 
dealt  with  by  Boards  of  Admiralty  presided  over  successively  by 
Lords  Selborne,  Cawdor,  Tweedmouth,  and  Mr.  McKenna,  public 
attention  is  more  attracted  by  any  special  advance  or  change  in 
warship  construction.  The  Dreadnought  design  no  doubt  pre- 
sented novel  features  to  the  popular  mind ;  but  if  the  evolution  of 
the  battleship  since  steam  and  iron  superseded  sails  and  wood  is 
examined,  we  observe  not  only  how  inevitable  had  become  her 
creation,  but  also  how  the  ideas  she  embodies  have  prevailed  at 
various  times  in  abstract  or  concrete  form. 
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As  representing  the  principle  of  concentration,  especially  in 
gun  power,  she  fulfils  the  ideals  of  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  fifty 
years  ago.  His  proposed  ship  had  nine  turrets,  each  containing  a 
pair  of  guns.  Concentration  formed  the  leading  feature  of  the 
original  Devastation  with  four  heavy  guns  in  two  turrets. 

After  the  Inflexible  of  1880  we  departed  from  it  for  reasons  un- 
necessary to  relate  here,  and  added  a  number  of  light  guns  to  the 
four  heavy  pieces.  The  pendulum  remained  stationary  for  a  time, 
then  began  to  swing  back  towards  concentration.  In  the  King 
Edward  VII.  the  first  actual  sign  is  observed.  A  bigger  gun  is 
added  to  the  light  armament.  We  observe  a  further  and  very  sig- 
nificant movement  in  the  Lord  Nelson  design ,  the  light  guns  have 
disappeared  and  a  smaller  number  of  heavier  pieces  take  their  place 
for  supplementing  the  four  turret  12-inch  guns.  The  9.2-inch 
guns  are  of  considerable  weight  and  power.  Several  German 
battleships  of  comparatively  recent  date  have  for  principal  arma- 
ment 9.4-inch  guns.  Hence  the  Lord  Nelson  only  carried  ten- 
five  on  each  side.  The  pendulum  is  near  the  end  of  its  swing,  and 
the  Dreadnought  comes  into  being  with  concentration  again  the 
prominent  feature.  Similar  progression  marked  the  increase  of 
dimensions  from  the  15,000-ton  Formidable  to  the  16,500-ton  Lord 
Nelson,  and  thence  to  the  17 ,900-ton  Dreadnought.  Believing  this 
design  to  be  right  in  principle,  and  its  adoption  only  a  matter  of 
time,  can  we  blame  our  naval  administration  for  commencing  the 
construction  of  this  new  type?  Why,  if  we  say  the  change  was 
inevitable,  should  the  initiative  be  left  to  others,  with  all  the 
advantages  which  getting  a  start  would  give  the  nation  first  to 
build  on  these  principles,  for  we  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  of 
rapid  construction? 

If  another  country  had  produced  a  Dreadnought  while  we 
steadily  built  Lord  Nelsons,  what  an  outcry  would  have  proceeded 
from  those  critics  who  always  find  foreign  ships,  guns,  and  organi- 
sation superior  to  our  own  !  Then  it  is  said  we  boasted  too  much 
what  the  new  type  could  do.  This  cannot  apply  to  officials,  who 
were  mainly  concerned  to  keep  the  design  secret  as  long  as  possible. 
Even  this  is  made  a  grievance  in  some  quarters,  because  formerly 
a  different  procedure  prevailed ;  but  to  let  a  possible  enemy  know 
the  weapons  to  be  employed  against  him  is  surely  not  business. 
What  would  be  the  procedure  of  France  or  Germany  if  either 
country  came  across  a  vastly  superior  rifle  or  more  efficient  field 
gun? 

There  are,  however,  persons  who  assert  the  equality,  if  not  the 
superiority,  of  the  Lord  Nelson  as  compared  with  the  Dreadnought, 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  increased  size  and  cost  of  the  latter  did  not 
give  commensurate  advantage.  How  do  these  vessels  compare 
in  gun  attack  opposed  broadside  to  broadside?  We  have  eight 
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12-inch  guns  against  four  12-inch  and  five  9.2-inch  guns.  It 
becomes  a  question,  then,  whether  the  five  smaller  guns  would 
effect  more  or  less  damage  than  four  of  the  larger  calibre.  Can 
two  opinions  exist  as  to  the  answer?  Where  next  is  the  superiority 
in  other  attributes  of  the  smaller  vessel?  Certainly  not  in  speed, 
for  that  is  inferior.  If  in  protection  that  will  not  suffice  to  win 
the  action.  It  appears  to  me  that  for  the  additional  fourteen 
hundred  tons  and  150,OOOJ.  cost  we  have  derived  substantial  gain. 

The  fact  of  other  nations,  after  due  consideration,  building 
Dreadnoughts  and  not  Lord  Nelsons  may  presumably  count  for 
something  in  the  argument. 

Advocates  of  a  dual  armament  say,  however  : 

We  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  several  heavy  guns,  but  wish  to 
associate  with  them  a  battery  of  ordnance  lighter  than  the  9.2  inch  calibre, 
so  as  to  have  a  considerable  number ;  at  comparatively  short  ranges  the  hail 
of  small  shell  will  completely  disorganise  the  craft  not  having  this  form  of 
attack. 

First  note  the  difficulty  of  this  combination.  When  the  arma- 
ment comprised  only  a  pair  of  heavy  guns  at  each  end,  ample 
space  remained  between  them  for  the  auxiliary  battery.  Fill  it 
up  with  additional  turrets  and  you  are  compelled  to  put  the  light 
guns — be  they  6-inch  or  8-inch — above  or  below  the  principal 
armament.  Rejecting  the  former  position  as  impracticable,  the 
secondary  battery  is  placed  underneath,  as  in  the  first  German 
Dreadnoughts.  These  guns  are,  therefore,  too  near  the  water- 
line  for  effective  use  in  moderately  bad  weather.  Experience 
teaches  the  value  of  a  good  command  of  fire  at  sea.  If,  more- 
over, the  big  gun  asserts  its  predominance  at  long  ranges,  will 
not  this  be  equally  apparent  at  the  shorter  distances? 

Putting  penetration  of  armour  aside,  take  the  effect  of  shells 
weighing  850  pounds,  as  compared  with  one  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred pounders.  It  appears  to  me  that  to  give  light  guns  any 
adequate  value  they  must  be  in  such  numbers  as  to  present  in- 
superable difficulties  to  their  installation.  Facility  of  fire  control 
is  also  reduced  by  a  departure  from  the  single-calibre  principle. 

Adverse  criticism  is  directed  against  the  Admiralty  as  regards 
its  cruiser  construction  policy  and  the  falling  off  in  provision  of 
new  vessels  for  commerce  protection  since  1905.  We  had,  how- 
ever, built  a  considerable  number  of  armoured  cruisers  just  pre- 
viously, and  laid  down  several  others,  so  that  we  now  have  about 
forty  of  that  class  under  ten  years  old.  The  latest  type  of  cruiser 
adopted,  represented  by  the  Bristol  or  City  class,  is  a  vessel  of 
about  5000  tons,  with  a  few  light  guns  and  no  external  armour. 
Speed  twenty-five  knots. 

It  seems  doubtful  if  the  required  qualities  can  be  secured  with 
such  small  dimensions.  Length  and  weight  are  essential  to  keep 
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speed  against  wind  and  sea  while  a  large  supply  of  fuel  for  pass- 
ages at  high  speed  is  not  possible  on  a  small  displacement.  With 
an  increase  in  size  to  9000  or  10,000  tons,  and  a  speed  of  thirty 
knots,  we  should  get  a  vessel  capable  of  overtaking  any  merchant 
steamer  equipped  for  commerce  destruction,  and  effecting  her  sub- 
mission ;  our  armoured  cruisers  must  account  for  the  more  power- 
ful craft  of  an  enemy  employed  on  this  work. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  big  armoured  cruiser  and  a 
battleship  is  fast  vanishing.  It  is  immaterial  what  a  craft  is 
called.  The  main  point  is  what  she  can  do,  and  if  capable  of 
performing  efficiently  more  than  one  function,  so  much  the  better. 
A  group  of  specially  fast  battleships  may  at  any  moment  be  essen- 
tial to  success. 

Few  branches  of  science  can  show  a  greater  record  of  advance 
during  the  last  ten  years  than  warship  construction  and  equip- 
ment. It  has  the  disadvantage  that  all  classes  pass  more  rapidly 
into  a  position  of  inferiority  compared  with  new  designs.  As  a 
vessel  commences  to  approach  this  position  almost  directly  after 
she  is  completed,  the  question  arises  when  expenditure  on  repairs 
should  cease  and  the  money  be  put  into  a  new  ship.  Under 
repairs  we  may  include  modifications  such  as  changes  in  arma- 
ment or  new  machinery ;  but  experience  is  not  favourable  to  this 
procedure  applied  to  a  comparatively  old  design.  After  a  vessel 
is  repaired,  expenditure  on  her  still  goes  on,  whether  she  is  put 
to  or  kept  ready  for  immediate  use. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  scrapping  and  its  appli- 
cation to  a  number  of  war  vessels  a  few  years  ago.  At  that 
time  our  harbours  were  encumbered  with  a  fleet  of  obsolete, 
or  semi-obsolete,  craft,  rendering  it  difficult  to  find  space  for 
more  modern  vessels  yearly  increasing  in  size.  This  difficulty 
was  probably  the  original  reason  for  seeking  another  naval 
harbour,  and  for  the  selection  of  Bosyth  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
As  this  could  not  be  available  for  some  years,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  locate  obsolete  craft  elsewhere.  No  immediate  or 
indiscriminate  scrapping  took  place,  except  with  a  few  that  at 
once  passed  on  to  the  sale  list.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  flood  the 
market  with  old  war  vessels  at  one  time  would  prevent  a  fair 
price  being  obtained.  Most,  therefore,  had  all  stores  and  certain 
articles  removed,  steps  being  taken  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
serious  deterioration  of  other  parts,  in  case  of  the  vessels  being 
required  for  any  service  previous  to  coming  up  for  sale.  Some 
have  since  been  utilised  again  for  auxiliary  purposes  ;  but  the  main 
objects  were  achieved,  for,  locating  them  at  other  anchorages,  with 
only  caretakers  on  board,  we  cleared  our  naval  harbours,  stopped 
unproductive  expenditure,  and  liberated  a  number  of  men,  who 
became  available  for  newer  vessels.  It  is  said  that  the  Admiralty 
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applied  this  process  prematurely  as  regards  several  cruisers.  It 
is  possible  that  a  few  could  have  performed  their  functions  a 
year  or  two  longer,  but  it  is  better  to  scrap  too  soon  than  too  late. 

At  one  time  we  spent  millions  in  tinkering  up  old  vessels  and 
starved  new  construction  until  we  had  almost  fallen  below  a  one- 
Power  standard,  and  our  ships  in  an  important  respect — speed — 
could  only  perform  their  duties  with  difficulty .  It  is  due  to  those 
who  undertake  their  country's  defence  that,  when  the  necessity  for 
use  arises,  their  weapons  should  not  be  such  as  to  bring  humiliation 
upon  themselves  and  their  countrymen.  The  Navy,  at  any  rate, 
can  appreciate  the  efforts  of  its  chiefs  to  give  them  only  of  the 
best.  The  result  we  see  to-day  is  a  Fleet  in  which  hardly  a  lame 
duck  is  found. 

We  hear  much  also  of  stores  being  depleted  and  not  replaced ; 
even  our  stock  of  ammunition  becomes  suspect  if  a  reduction  is 
observed  in  the  Ordnance  Vote  of  the  Navy  Estimates. 

.  Now  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  economical  to  keep  a  vast 
quantity  of  stores  of  an  ordinary  commercial  character,  which  in 
such  a  country  as  ours  are  procurable  at  short  notice  to  any  extent. 
They  deteriorate  or  become  obsolete,  necessitating  large  annual 
sales  for  a  nominal  cash  return.  A  representative  of  a  large  private 
shipbuilding  firm ,  who  went  round  our  naval  establishments  as  one 
of  a  committee  to  look  into  the  matter,  was  much  struck  with  the 
enormous  stocks  we  maintained  of  ordinary  articles,  with  the  result 
that  a  gradual  reduction  took  place  without  replacement.  When 
vessels  are  struck  off  the  effective  list,  their  stores,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  go  into  the  general  stock,  relieving  to  some  extent  expendi- 
ture on  new  goods.  This  applies  equally  to  ammunition,  of  which 
a  very  large  quantity  is  used  annually  for  practice  by  the  Fleet. 
Fluctuations  in  the  Ordnance  Vote  are  no  criterion  of  the  state  of 
stocks,  for,  the  larger  portion  of  it  being  spent  on  ammunition,  the 
laying  aside  of  ships  at  any  time  releases  projectiles  and  explosives, 
which  then  become  available  for  practice,  reducing  the  amount  to 
be  expended  on  new  ammunition  for  this  purpose.  For  ships  in 
the  first  line  a  large  stock  is  maintained  intact  at  all  times,  the 
articles  being  such  that  they  are  not  obtainable  at  short  notice.  It 
is  not  likely  that  naval  officers  at  Headquarters  would  acquiesce  in 
any  undue  depletion  of  this  important  store. 

Nor  can  we  imagine  them  carrying  out  the  ordinary  peace 
routine  of  a  Navy,  responsible  to  the  country  for  its  efficiency  if 
war  broke  out,  and  not  ascertaining  that  plans  are  prepared  to 
utilise  that  Navy  to  the  best  advantage.  Yet  we  are  told  there  is 
no  organisation  for  war  at  the  Admiralty,  and  a  want  of  prepared- 
ness, which,  if  correct,  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  every  Sea 
Lord  is  neglecting  his  duty ;  for  each  has  a  share  in  such  prepara- 
tion. There  seems  to  be  an  idea  in  some  quarters  that  unless  you 
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have  a  department  called  a  General  Staff,  with  a  Chief  of  Staff  in 
name  and  in  fact  at  its  head,  you  are  utterly  lost  when  overtaken 
by  war.  Presumably,  therefore,  if  we  changed  the  name  of  the 
Intelligence  Department  to  that  of  General  Staff,  and  added  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  title  of  First  Sea  Lord  the  blot  is  removed.  For 
since  its  formation  in  1887  the  preparation  for  war  and  plans  of 
campaign  against  all  possible  enemies  have  continually  engaged  its 
attention.  In  these  matters  perfection  and  finality  are  never 
reached.  Conditions  change  almost  daily,  and  plans  must  be 
modified  to  meet  them.  New  problems  arise  and  their  solution 
demands  continuous  study.  In  our  Navy  War  College  they  are 
brought  before  the  minds  of  future  Commanders-in-Chief,  who 
thus  ascertain  the  possibilities,  as  well  as  the  limitations,  of  naval 
warfare.  Our  home  squadrons  by  frequent  exercises  and  man- 
oeuvres not  only  afford  valuable  lessons  in  strategy  and  tactics  to 
those  in  command,  but  also  test  men  and  material  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner  for  engaging  in  hostilities.  Actual  expe- 
rience at  sea  is  the  best  training  for  staff  duties,  and  the  work  of  the 
British  Navy  affords  opportunities  for  acquiring  it  unequalled  else- 
where. Are  we  to  believe  full  advantage  is  not  being  taken  of  all 
^this  experience? 

Granted  then  great  progress  in  naval  equipment  and  organi- 
sation, the  final  questions  arise,  have  we  maintained  the  Fleet  at 
an  adequate  strength,  and  are  we  making  sufficient  provision  for 
the  future?  To  give  answer  it  is  necessary  to  have  clearly  defined 
the  naval  force  our  own  should  be  able  to  meet  successfully,  and, 
by  general  agreement ,  this  has  hitherto  been  fixed  at  a  combination 
of  any  two  other  Powers.  Justified  by  history,  and  in  view  of  the 
important  issues  involved  to  the  Empire  by  retention  or  loss 
of  command  of  the  sea,  such  a  standard  seems  not  only  impera- 
tive but  well  within  our  capability.  It  was  not  questioned  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  happened  that  the  two  next  strongest 
maritime  States  were  those  with  whom  we  had  most  points  of 
difference.  Yet  thirty  years  previously  we  were  allied  with  one 
against  the  other.  Is  it  not  wiser,  therefore,  to  have  a  fixed 
policy  unaffected  by  international  relations,  which  small  events 
might  change  at  short  notice  ?  Some  will  urge  the  cost  of  modern 
armaments  as  a  reason  for  abandoning  this  standard,  or  applying 
it  in  a  modified  form  so  as  to  reduce  the  expense.  How,  they 
say,  can  we  compete  with  the  greater  populations  to  the  east  and 
west  of  us?  They  forget,  or  fail  to  realise,  that  while  those 
countries  are  increasing  within  their  borders,  but  have  no  support 
outside,  we  possess  sources  of  strength  external  to  these  islands 
which  will  in  a  few  years,  if  turned  to  good  account,  double  the 
present  power  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

All  those  oversea  dominions  advancing  with  leaps  and  bounds 
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to  greatness,  who  have  given  proofs  of  their  patriotism  and  solici- 
tude for  the  Mother  Country  in  times  of  danger,  are  alike  inte- 
rested with  ourselves  in  keeping  open  their  sea  communications, 
and  this  can  be  achieved  only  by  dominant  naval  power.  And 
what  resources  for  this  they  possess !  Take  the  seafaring  com- 
munity of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  fishermen  of  New- 
foundland. Where  can  Europe,  apart  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
show  such  a  recruiting  ground  for  seamen?  I  know  well  the 
harbours  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Esquimalt,  Vancouver 
Island.  They  have  all  the  conditions  desirable  in  naval  bases  and 
for  naval  establishments.  In  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand  the  seafaring  population,  though  not  large,  is  growing, 
and  these  countries  possess  magnificent  harbours  where  training 
can  proceed  throughout  the  year.  What  is  required  now  is  to 
organise  all  these  resources  on  some  common  system  which, 
while  making  due  allowance  for  local  sentiment  and  considera- 
tions, will  allow  all  to  work  together  for  common  defence.  We 
want,  in  fact,  an  Imperial  Fleet,  in  which  all  portions  of  the 
Empire  are  interested  and  have  a  share.  Steam  and  the  tele- 
graph have  annihilated  distance,  removing  difficulties  which 
existed  thirty  years  ago.  Instead,  therefore,  of  talking  about 
contributions,  let  us  invite  co-partnership  and  assemble  a  Council 
to  discuss  details.  With  a  completed  scheme  put  speedily  into 
operation,  we  need  no  longer  fear  our  capacity  to  maintain  a 
two-Power  standard,  but  could  go  beyond  that  if  considered 
desirable  by  all  concerned. 

Lastly,  how  do  we  stand  at  the  present  moment?  And  here  I 
come  to  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  one  serious  defect  in  the 
Naval  policy  of  the  last  five  years — the  falling  off  in  our  warship 
construction  during  the  fiscal  year  1908-9.  Lord  Cawdor,  when 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  few  years  previously  had,  in  a 
memorandum,  stated  that  an  annual  programme  of  four  large 
armoured  ships  was  required  to  maintain  our  Fleet  at  an  adequate 
strength.  His  successor  did  not  adopt  this  view,  and  our  position 
seemed  so  assured  that  it  could  not  be  seriously  impaired  by  a 
reduction  from  four  to  three  battleships  in  1906-7,  nor  by  a 
similar  provision  in  1907-8 ;  for  we  had  under  completion  during 
that  period,  in  addition  to  the  new  programme,  the  Lord  Nelson  and 
Agamemnon,  the  three  Inflexibles,  and  the  three  Shannons.  At 
the  beginning  of  1908  a  critical  time  arrived.  Germany,  with 
a  definite  programme  in  hand,  which  had  by  1905  given  her  a 
certain  number  of  medium-power  vessels,  found  herself  in  that 
year  compelled  to  decide  whether  to  continue  this  policy  or,  in 
view  of  our  steady  advance  in  size  from  Formidables  to  Dread- 
noughts, to  make  a  like  advance.  The  decision  was  to  continue 
the  programme  with  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought  type.  This 
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caused  a  temporary  delay.  The  preparation  of  new  designs,  the 
change  and  development  of  plant,  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
resources  required  time,  but — as  was  to  be  expected — were  carried 
out  in  the  most  thorough  way,  so  that  by  the  end  of  1907  Germany 
had  not  only  made  a  fresh  start  on  a  larger  scale,  but  possessed 
the  power  of  accelerating  her  construction  when  desired.  If  our 
Government  did  not  know  what  was  going  on,  they  should  have 
done  so;  but,  in  any  event,  they  committed,  in  my  opinion,  the 
grievous  error  of  reducing  our  programme  in  1908-9  to  two 
armoured  vessels — the  Neptune  and  Indefatigable. 

The  natural  result  followed.  Germany  pushed  on  and  we  had 
to  jump  from  two  armoured  vessels  to  eight  in  1909-10,  with  five 
more  in  the  current  year.  These  great  fluctuations  dislocate  trade 
and  are  difficult  to  meet  satisfactorily.  We  should  have  carried  out 
the  Cawdor  programme.  The  argument  often  raised  in  favour  of 
delay,  that  you  eventually  get  a  better  article,  is  a  fallacy  and  dan- 
gerous, for  every  vessel  is  obsolete  to  some  extent  on  completion ,  and 
you  may  wait  too  long  for  an  evanescent  improvement.  I  consider 
the  first-line  life  of  a  battleship  as  fifteen  years  from  date  of  comple- 
tion, after  which  she  should  pass  into  a  reserve  for  a  further  five 
^years  before  final  extinction. 

If  we  determine  to  maintain  a  two-Power  standard,  plus  10  per 
cent.,  to  maintain  squadrons  at  full  strength,  composed  of  vessels 
not  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  we  require  to  lay  down  six 
battleships  annually  until  1916,  replacing  gradually  the  older 
cruisers  and  torpedo  craft  in  the  same  way.  This  would  enable 
us  to  face  the  future  with  confidence,  and  as  each  year  finds  the 
Fleet  stronger  and  better  organised  than  before,  let  us  render 
justice  to  those  whose  efforts  have  conduced  so  much  to  this  result , 
which  may  allow  a  Minister  to-day  to  repeat  the  words  of  Pitt  in 
1796,  when  proposing  defensive  measures  against  invasion  :  '  Our 
Navy  is  the  natural  defence  of  this  Kingdom  in  case  of  invasion. 
In  this  department,  however,  little  remains  to  be  done,  our  Fleet 
at  this  period  being  more  formidable  than  at  any  former  period  of 
our  history.' 

S.    EARDLEY-WlLMOT. 
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POLITICAL   SOVEREIGNTY  AND 
A    REFORMED    SECOND    CHAMBER 


A  STUDENT  of  jurisprudence,  if  he  does  not  owe  a  direct  apology 
for  straying  into  the  field  of  present  politics,  must  at  least  confess 
to  a  certain  nervousness  in  making  the  adventure.  For  one  thing, 
he  has  to  submit  the  comfortable  axioms  and  definitions,  which 
have  generally  been  accepted  by  his  predecessors,  to  the  rough  test 
of  an  undoubted  crisis ;  for  another,  he  has  to  show,  if  he  can,  that 
some  of  his  scientific  problems  are  vital  issues  which  must  be  faced , 
and  that  soon.  Such  standing  questions  as  the  relation  of  repre- 
sentatives to  constituents,  or  of  the  more  literally  representative 
Chamber  to  that  which  is  less  so,  will  be  easily  admitted  to  the 
general,  if  languid,  consideration  of  the  ordinary  politician  or  man 
in  the  street.  But  the  same  authorities  are  less  disposed  to  allow 
that  rapid  and  unmistakable  change  is  requiring  most  of  such  rela- 
tions to  be  thoroughly  reconsidered ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
some  of  the  old  half-discarded  theses  are  beginning  to  assume  a 
disquieting  reality  and  pertinence  in  the  hard  light  of  our  present 
day. 

The  question,  for  instance,  where  the  '  political  sovereignty ' 
of  a  State  should  be  said  to  reside,  looks  academic  enough  to 
remain  a  monopoly  of  the  jurist  or  philosopher.  But  when  that 
inquiry  develops  into  discussion  of  what  is  called  *  direct  legisla- 
tion by  the  people,'  we  come  at  once  on  matter  of  interest  to  the 
most  ordinary  taxpayer  or  owner  of  property.  Without  further 
apology,  therefore,  I  propose  to  consider  the  meaning  of  a 
'  political  sovereignty,'  particularly  in  England,  and  to  discuss 
certain  current  opinions  on  the  subject  which  appear  to  me  false 
and  tending  to  mischievous  conclusions. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  how  the  expression  '  poli- 
tical sovereignty  '  arose.  The  well-known  Austinian  definition  of 
a  State  or  political  association  postulates  an  omnipotent  Sove- 
reign— in  all  modern  cases  a  '  corporate  '  Sovereign  or  sovereign 
body,  such  as  our  Parliament  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons; 
to  which  corporate  Sovereign  Blackstone,  in  fact,  expressly 
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attributes    omnipotence    in    everything    that    is    not    naturally 
impossible. 

We  need  not  here  go  into  the  difficulties  of  Austin's  definition 
of  Law,  or  the  propriety  of  the  term  '  Law  '  as  applied  to  consti- 
tutional rules  and  principles.  We  may  be  allowed  to  assume  that, 
in  any  political  association  short  of  an  absolute  tyranny,  there  are 
such  rules  and  principles,  either  '  written  '  or  customary,  which 
do  actually  regulate  and  limit  the  ordinary  sovereign  body,  even 
in  its  ultimate  and  highest  function  of  legislation,  as  they  do  also 
determine,  for  the  time  being,  the  constituent  parts  of  that 
sovereign  body  itself. 

Attempts  have  been  occasionally  made  to  reconcile  these  facts 
with  Austin's  omnipotent  Sovereign,  by  the  supposition  of  a  so- 
called  political  sovereignty,  besides  or  behind  the  ordinary  legal 
one,  to  which  the  Austinian  omnipotence  may  be  truly  attributed. 
Now  agreement  with  the  canons  of  Austin  is  not,  perhaps,  at 
present  considered  so  material  as  it  once  was.  But  the  theory  of 
political  or  ultimate  sovereignty,  combined  with  certain  other 
assumptions,  has  been,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  used  to  justify 
measures  which  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  detrimental  or  un- 
palatable to  a  large  and  important  body  of  our  community. 

In  England  it  is  often  assumed  to  be  finally  settled,  as  what 
Professor  Dicey  calls  a  constitutional  convention,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is,  in  all  matters  of  dispute  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  ultimately  to  prevail.  And,  in  accordance  with 
this  view,  the  same  great  authority  considers  that  the  body  of 
electors  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  true  '  political  Sovereign  ' 
of  England. 

If  this  be  agreed  it  seems  to  be,  with  many,  a  mere  question 
of  convenience  rather  than  of  principle  whether  we  shall  or  shall 
not  adopt  in  our  legislation  a  reference  to  the  vote  of  our  electoral 
body  like  the  Referendum  now  available  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia ;  and  whether 
this  reference  shall  be  confined  to  alterations  in  the  Constitution, 
as  in  the  last  case ,  or  extended  to  other  legislation ,  as  it  practically 
is  in  the  first  and  in  some  State  Legislatures  of  America. 

On  the  actual  acceptance  and  working  of  the  Referendum  I 
shall  have  a  few  words  to  say  hereafter,  confining  myself  mainly 
at  present  to  a  discussion  of  the  general  positions  above  stated, 
and  taking  the  case  of  England  as  a  fairly  typical  one. 

The  ultimate  prevalence  of  our  House  of  Commons  is  some- 
times claimed  in  the  formula  that  '  the  Will  of  the  People  ought 
to  be  obeyed.'  '  The  People  '  is  often  a  mere  rhetorical  phrase ; 
but,  when  reduced  to  a  definite  meaning  in  claims  like  this,  it 
obviously  signifies  the  Electorate  to  the  more  popular  of  our  two 
legislative  Assemblies. 
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It  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  questioned  whether  the  will, 
even  of  the  People  in  this  sense,  is  truly  brought  out  under  our 
method  of  settling  questions  by  a  simple  majority  of  representa- 
tives of  majorities.  I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  enter  here  into 
the  suggested  attempt  at  giving  each  voter  some  voice  in  the 
choice  of  his  member  by  schemes  of  proportional  representation. 
These  attempts  only  go  as  far  as  election  :  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  Ay  or  No  upon  a  law  or  other  measure,  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  by  themselves  would  have  of  course  to  be 
that  of  a  majority,  arrived  at  through  a  ^Referendum  to  the  Elec- 
torate at  large.  On  the  possible  feeling  and  action  of  a  discon- 
tented minority  there  may  still,  however,  be  something  to  say. 

Now  with  regard  to  Professor  Dicey 's  primary  constitutional 
convention,  on  the  ultimate  general  supremacy  of  the  popular 
House,  it  must  be  distinctly  recognised  that  this  doctrine  is  not 
by  any  means  positively  held  in  other  countries  with  two 
Chambers ;  that  it  has  been  directly  questioned  in  our  own ;  and 
that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  considerably  modified  in  our  latest 
specimens  of  Constitution-making — those  of  Australia  and  South 
Africa.  (I  am,  of  course,  in  writing  this,  perfectly  aware  of  the 
elective  element  entering  into  the  Second  Chamber  in  these  two 
cases.) 

If  we  allow,  however,  that  the  particular  elected  Chamber  in 
our  case  is  our  highest  ultimate  authority,  the  question  remains 
whether  the  '  political  Sovereignty  '  of  the  Electorate  is  not  of  a 
decidedly  qualified  character.  And  this  question  is  not  so  purely 
academic  as  it  might  at  first  sight  seem.  Obviously,  two  of  the 
leading  functions  usually  combined  under  the  head  of  Sovereignty 
— the  Judicative  and  the  Executive — cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  exercised,  at  least  in  our  large  modern  States,  by  an 
Electorate.  For  the  third  function,  Legislation,  to  which  the 
other  two  must  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  subordinate,  an  Elec- 
torate is  no  doubt,  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  competent. 
Under  modern  conditions  of  registration  and  taking  of  individual 
votes  it  can  be  truly  regarded,  in  Austinian  phraseology,  as  a 
determinate  body,  capable  of  corporate  action  and  therefore  of 
imperative  law-making. 

In  England  no  such  capacity  has  as  yet  been  either  exercised 
or  recognised.  The  '  political  Sovereignty  '  which  is,  according 
to  Austin,  shared  with  the  other  members  of  our  Parliament  by 
the  Electorate,  but  according  to  Dicey  really  belongs  to  the  latter 
alone,  is  only  in  a  condition  of  latent  or  very  imperfectly  potential 
activity.  All  it  can  do  here  is  to  impress  its  will  upon  the 
'  patent '  or  '  legal '  Sovereign ,  on  occasions  of  election  when 
certain  particular  objects  have  been  definitely  prescribed  by 
constituents  in  general.  And,  after  all,  strict  obedience  to  such 
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alleged  '  mandates  '  is  not  yet  in  accordance  with  the  usually 
accepted  view  of  a  Eepresentative's  public  duty.  Their  only  prac- 
tical sanction — no  doubt  a  strong  one — lies  in  the  risk,  or  aggregate 
risks,  of  future  non-election. 

In  cases  where  a  legislative  Eef erendum  is  actually  established , 
the  necessity  of  reducing  any  questions  laid  before  a  national 
Electorate  to  the  alternative  of  Ay  or  No,  without  power  of 
amendment,  might  not  unjustly  be  regarded  as  reducing  the  so- 
called  Sovereignty  to  a  co-ordinate  authority,  shared  with  the  body 
which  must  draft  and  settle  the  proposed  law.  This  difficulty  in 
'  direct  popular  legislation/  involving,  as  is  obvious,  important 
practical  consequences,  is  inseparable  from  any  legislative  body 
which  is  by  its  nature  incapable  of  discussion  and  amendment. 
It  seems  to  be  merely  removed  one  step  further  back  in  cases  where 
what  is  called  '  popular  initiative  '  is  allowed  to  some  larger  portion 
of  an  Electorate — a  principle  upon  the  desirability  of  which  we 
must  remember  that  national  writers  themselves,  e.g.  in  Switzer- 
land and  America,  are  by  no  means  agreed. 

Beyond  all  these  questions,  whether  of  juristic  theory  or  prac- 
tical detail,  there  is  that  of  general  advisability,  in  making  this 
very  considerable  step ;  in  passing  from  the  discussion  by  Repre- 
sentatives, who  must  be  supposed  to  have  some  special  qualifica- 
tion and  feeling  of  responsibility,  to  the  decision  on  disputed  and 
difficult  matters  of  policy  by  the  ordinary  citizen.  But  this  opens 
up  a  larger  question  still,  to  which  all  the  others  are  subordinate. 

Is  it  too  late  to  ask  whether  the  popular  branch  in  a  bi-cameral 
Legislature  really  is,  or  ought  to  be,  under  present  conditions,  the 
ultimate  supreme  power?  It  is  a  question  surely  not  to  be 
answered  offhand,  as  one  of  natural  right  or  of  deductive  reason- 
ing from  a  theory  of  Sovereignty  which  is  only  one  amongst  others, 
but  requiring  a  candid  consideration  of  the  individual  Electorate, 
free  alike  from  the  dishonest  flattery  which  is  administered  by 
demagogues  to  the  Many  and  from  the  natural  resentment  aroused 
by  unjust  attacks  among  the  Few. 

The  modern  Electorate  is  sometimes  likened  to  the  old  popular 
or  national  assembly  of  freemen.  But  there  are  enough  important 
points  of  difference  to  render  the  comparison  of  little  value  for  pre- 
cedent or  example.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Ay  or  No  of  an  Elec- 
torate can  be  determined  with  an  arithmetical  exactness  and 
endowed  with  a  definite  legislative  power  unknown  to  our  Teutonic 
or  Scandinavian  ancestors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
seriously  questioned  whether  the  great  part  of  our  modern  voters 
have  either  the  freedom  of  individual  opinion  or  the  truly  public 
spirit  of  the  ancient  freeman. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  different 
franchises  and  the  different  groupings  of  voters  which  at  present 
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obtain  in  our  modern  States.  Indirect  election  (i.e.  by  persons 
themselves  elected  for  the  purpose) ;  representation  of  wealth  by 
classification  of  electors  according  to  their  amount  of  taxation ; 
differences  in  value  of  vote  arising  from  inequality  of  number  in 
electoral  districts,  etc.,  exist  and  will  no  doubt  for  some  time  con- 
tinue to  exist.  For  short,  I  leave  out  of  the  question  an  occasional 
multiple  vote  arising  from  qualification  in  more  than  one  district. 
On  the  whole,  the  present  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  the  prin- 
ciple of  one  man  one  vote,  such  redistribution  as  will  reduce  all 
votes  to  an  equal  value,  and  the  requisition  of  little  or  no  qualifica- 
tion beyond  the  attainment  of  years  of  discretion.  These  prin- 
ciples give,  and  are  frankly  intended  to  give,  to  the  man  of  smallest 
means  and  most  limited  experience  equal  power,  in  appointing  his 
particular  part  of  the  sovereign  body,  with  the  wealthiest  and 
wisest.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  political  education  among 
the  different  grades  of  enfranchised  citizens  varies  very  much  in 
different  countries ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  exercise 
of  voting  power  does  stimulate  the  intelligence  and  produce  a 
certain  average  comprehension  of  political  situations.  Whether 
this  goes  beyond  self-interest — whether  the  poorer,  who  will  neces- 
sarily be  the  more  numerous,  have  enough  obvious  stake  in  the 
present  order,  as  a  whole,  to  foresee  danger  from  reckless  legis- 
lation— is  an  obvious  question,  faced  apparently  with  perfect  con- 
fidence by  those  who  are  ready  to  reduce  the  franchise  qualifica- 
tion to  the  lowest  minimum  or  none  at  all.  Rather,  perhaps,  the 
franchise  is  regarded,  by  such,  as  one  of  the  vague  '  natural  rights  ' 
belonging  to  Man  qud  Man — the  sole  enjoyment  of  which,  by  the 
way,  is  beginning  to  be  inconveniently  challenged  by  Woman. 
There  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account  the  considerable  number  of 
those  by  whom  an  entire  reconstruction  of  our  present  social 
system  upon  a  communistic  basis  is  contemplated. 

The  general  objections  to  a  practically  universal  franchise  here 
expressed  or  implied  may  obviously  be  urged  with  still  greater 
force  against  conferring  direct  legislative  power  upon  a  modern 
Electorate.  I  must  now,  however,  pass  to  certain  more  particular 
results,  upon  the  popular  branch  of  a  bi-cameral  Legislature, 
which  may  be  anticipated  from  present  social  conditions. 

If  the  poor  may  be  assumed  likely  still  to  outnumber  the  rich , 
the  popular  Chamber  under  the  conditions  to  which  we  seem  tend- 
ing— one  man  one  vote,  one  vote  one  value,  and  adult  suffrage — 
must  become  rather  specially  the  representative  of  the  poor.  Not 
that  it  is  either  just  or  rational  to  regard  the  poor,  simply  from 
the  circumstance  of  poverty,  as  a  purely  self -regarding  class,  or  a 
class  at  all,  that  is  as  necessarily  consisting  of  uniform  or  homo- 
geneous voters.  But  there  are  in  our  times  other  influences  than 
poverty  which  tend  to  make  them  so.  Direct  taxation,  as  it  has 
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been  applied  in  England  and  is  beginning  to  be  applied  elsewhere, 
is  one.  The  exemptions,  which  used  once  to  be  grounded  more 
on  difficulty  and  expense  in  collection  than  on  scantiness  of  means, 
are  now  based  avowedly  and  exclusively  on  the  latter  ground. 
And  the  differential  treatment,  reasonable  enough  at  first  sight, 
easily  mounts  upwards,  through  diminishing  allowances  to  increas- 
ing burdens,  till  we  reach  what  will  assuredly  be  felt  as  a  crying  in- 
justice by  those  upon  whom  the  highest  scale  falls — a  feeling  not 
diminished  by  the  contemptuous  disregard  which  there  will  usually 
be  found  popular  orators  to  express  and  audiences  to  echo.  But 
it  is  the  total  exemption  rather  than  the  differential  treatment 
which  most  obviously  tends  to  weld  the  poorer  English  voters  into 
a  homogeneous  class  of  non-income-tax  payers,  and,  through  their 
representatives,  to  throw  increasing  national  charges  exclusively 
upon  the  remaining  and  minor  part  of  the  body  politic.  This  is 
no  doubt  considered,  by  many  humane  and  thoughtful  people, 
desirable  in  our  present  state  of  society,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that  unequal  direct  taxation  may  be  necessary  as  a  temporary 
expedient  for  cases  of  admitted  urgency.  At  such  an  occasional 
'  benevolence  '  even  the  higher  contributaries  would  probably 
grumble  very  little.  But  the  same  principle,  arbitrarily  employed 
as  a  regular  mode  of  taxation,  must  be  regarded  as  unjust  by  an 
important  number  of  income-tax  payers,  and  must  lead  to  the  bad 
effects  of  believed  injustice — falsehood,  evasion,  transfer  of  capital 
abroad,  class  animosity  at  home. 

To  this  differential  treatment  of  direct  taxation,  in  respect  of 
its  tendency  to  crystallise  the  poorer  voters  into  a  class,  must  be 
added  the  modern  formation  almost  everywhere  of  a  Labour  Party. 
There  is  little  question  as  to  the  increasing  power  of  industrial 
associations,  and  their  heads,  over  the  conduct  of  labouring  life 
generally.  A  conspicuous  instance  has  recently  been  afforded  us 
in  the  rejection  of  Sir  Christopher  Furness'  Hartlepool  scheme  of 
co-partnery  between  employers  and  employed — the  one  method 
which  gives  some  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  ruinous  alternation 
of  strikes  and  locks-out.  '  All  such  schemes,'  said  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  '  were  opposed  to  the  solidarity  of  the  working-class 
movement.'  And  the  fact,  said  Mr.  Barnes,  that  '  the  men  would 
have  come  to  regard  their  position  at  the  works  as  secure,  and 
thus  lose  touch  with  their  fellows,'  must  outweigh  any  success  of 
the  scheme.  Other  reasons  were  also  given  for  the  unfavourable 
vote,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  largely  resulted  from  the 
powerful  influence  exercised  by  the  chiefs  and  organisers  of  the 
Labour  Party. 

Not  the  least  important  effect  of  this  influence  is  its  exercise 
upon  the  particular  functions  of  Election  and  Kepresentation.  In 
spite  of  the  nominal  security  given  to  the  voter  by  the  ballot,  the 
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vote  of  any  man  who,  from  whatever  circumstances,  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  the  opinion  of  his  club  or  immediate  neighbourhood, 
is  generally  pretty  well  known,  and  in  many  cases  practically 
dictated.  As  to  Representation,  there  will,  I  trust,  always  be,  as 
there  are  now,  some  members  of  Parliament,  returned  mainly  by 
operatives,  who  yet  preserve  their  independence  unimpaired,  who 
truly  consider  and  pursue  the  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
But  no  one  can  read  either  the  discussions  and  resolutions  of 
Labour  assemblies,  or  the  addresses  of  candidates,  Conservative 
as  well  as  Liberal,  to  general  meetings  in  the  England  of  to-day, 
without  seeing  the  prevalent  tendency,  often  ostensibly  professed, 
to  give  a  distinct  predominance  to  the  class  interests  of  Labour. 
That  there  was  a  time  when  these  interests  were  unjustly  neg- 
lected no  one  will  nowadays  deny ;  but  to  compensate  that  past 
injustice  by  a  present  one,  inflicted  upon  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, savours  rather  of  oriental  despotism  than  of  a  civilised 
regard  for  the  general  good.  It  is  not  here  contended  that  the 
objects  of  a  Labour  Party  are  necessarily  socialistic,  in  the  sense  of 
aiming  at  a  compulsory  equalisation  of  economical  conditions,  by 
graduated  taxation  or  the  nationalisation  of  means  of  production 
and  distribution.  But  it  is  contended  that  those  objects  are  often 
narrow  and  unpatriotic,  as  being  avowedly  confined  to  class  advan- 
tages, and  that,  even  when  based  on  a  theoretical  philanthropy 
or  patriotism,  they  have  generally  to  be  carried  out  by  measures 
which,  for  the  time,  do  prominently  disregard  the  interests  of 
other  classes  in  the  community.  Again,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from 
avowal  among  the  Labour  organisations  themselves,  that  the 
Labour  candidate  is  generally  understood  to  be  pledged  to  certain 
stereotyped  political  aims,  by  engagements  entered  into  with  the 
constituents  and  backers  upon  whom  he  is  often  pecuniarily  depen- 
dent. The  immediate  sanction,  of  withholding  supplies,  might,  of 
course,  be  obviated  by  State  payment  of  members ;  that  of  losing 
the  position  of  a  member  altogether,  on  a  future  election,  remains. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  Labour  member  will  be  truly  a  Dele- 
gate, and  the  terms  of  his  delegation  will  be  fixed  by  wirepullers 
or  organisers. 

The  result  of  this  general  solidarity,  among  a  class  which  must 
always  be  a  numerical  majority,  and  this  organisation  for  specially 
class  interests,  is  that  the  '  Labour  vote  '  tends  to  become,  before 
very  long,  a  predominant  power  not  only  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  but  in  popular  legislative  assemblies  everywhere. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  already  looked  upon  with  apprehension 
in  our  own  daughter  commonwealths.  A  coalition  of  other 
parties,  against  Labour,  has  just  been  attempted,  for  instance,  in 
Australia  by  a  very  able  and  far-sighted  Minister,  and  has  failed. 
(I  should  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  Labour  vote  in  that 
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Commonwealth  is  considered  by  competent  observers  to  have 
been  materially  increased  through  the  admission  of  women, 
married  as  well  as  unmarried,  to  an  adult  franchise.) 

It  may  be  that  the  territorial  and  social  conditions  of  a  new 
country,  such  as  Australia  and  its  provinces,  may  for  a  time 
excuse,  or  even  justify,  measures  resulting  from  a  Labour  pre- 
dominance which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that,  in  most  of  such  States,  the  written  Constitution,  as 
interpreted  by  the  High  Court,  provides  a  breakwater  against 
extreme  industrial  or  socialistic  legislation,  which  we,  with  our 
omnipotent  Parliament,  do  not  possess.  The  decision  of  the 
High  Court  of  Australia  on  the  so-called  '  Harvester  Cases,'  that 
what  purported  to  be  a  taxing  Act  was  really  a  '  regulation  of 
industry,'  and  therefore  unconstitutional,  is  directly  in  point. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  own  case.  The  great  danger  of 
class  legislation  in  England  has  been  perceived  by  a  sufficiently 
democratic  observer,  Professor  Lowell,  and  has  come  nearer  than 
when  he  wrote ;  although  even  then  the  Trades  Disputes  Act ,  of 
which  he  admits  the  injustice,  had  already  been  passed.  The 
influence  on  the  two  old  camps — Conservative  and  Liberal — of 
their  *  more  moderate  elements,'  in  which  he  sees  a  corrective, 
has  been  of  late  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  A  new  cleavage  of 
parties  must  be  recognised,  which  is  widening  every  day  :  a  new 
theory  of  political  Sovereignty — or,  rather,  the  revival  of  an  old 
one — is  more  and  more  obviously  required. 

The  State,  in  the  point  of  view  here  suggested,  is  to  be  looked 
upon  not  simply  as  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  but  as  an  organic 
body,  with  different  limbs,  none  of  which  can  be  set  at  naught, 
by  some  numerical  majority,  and  starved  or  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence, without  grave  detriment  to  the  whole.  It  is  in  this  organic 
body,  rather  than  in  any  determinate  number  of  electors  or  voters, 
that  a  very  able  recent  exponent  of  Austin — Professor  Brown,  of 
Adelaide — considers  the  ultimate  or  political  Sovereignty  of 
England  really  to  reside.  Vague  as  this  conception  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  it  not  only  depends,  to  my  mind,  upon  a  deeper  and 
truer  principle  than  that  of  counting  heads,  but  it  seems  capable 
of  distinct  practical  application  in  our  present  political  crisis. 
There  are,  in  any  complicated  modern  society,  many  other  unities 
of  interest  or  common  feeling  which  are  regarded,  not  only  by 
themselves,  but  by  most  educated  men,  as  equally  deserving  recog- 
nition with  that  of  Labour.  The  latter  is  apparently  at  present 
on  the  way  to  predominate  in  the  more  popular  legislative 
assembly  and  its  Electorate.  Consequently,  under  the  dual  party 
system,  which  is  at  present  prevalent,  there  will  always  be  found 
leaders  ready— at  any  rate  so  their  antagonists  will  say  and  feel- 
to  bid  for  the  popular  vote  by  the  sacrifice  of  any  interest  repre- 
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senting  only  a  minority  or  '  class.'  The  motive  may  be  the  base 
one  above  suggested,  pure  and  simple  :  it  may  be  largely  mingled 
withga  wish  to  redress  the  inequalities  of  fortune  by  legislative 
interference ;  it  may  amount  to  a  scheme  for  entirely  recasting 
human  society  by  communising,  with  or  without  compensation, 
certain  kinds  of  property,  and  ultimately  abolishing  private  pro- 
perty altogether.  The  suffering  of  the  victimised  minority  or 
class  will  be,  in  any  case,  the  same ;  as  will  be  the  burning  indigna- 
tion aroused  by  injustice,  particularly  if  accompanied  by  an  osten- 
tatious disregard  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  those  who  have  to 
pay  the  piper  but  may  not  call  the  tune. 

Such  feelings  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  satisfied  by  appeal  to  a 
political  Sovereign  consisting  of  a  momentary  majority  of  Ay  or 
No  voters.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  minority  of  any  im- 
portance, constituted  by  persons  of  property,  energy,  and  ability, 
will  quietly  submit  to  be  '  taxed  out  of  existence  '  or  '  bled  white,' 
as  the  elegant  phrase  of  to-day  runs.  The  present  state  of  society 
may  come  to  be  entirely  recast,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  change 
will  be  effected  without  something  very  nearly  approaching  to 
anarchy  or  civil  war.  If  such  calamities,  or  the  deadlocks  which 
lead  up  to  them,  are  to  be  avoided,  the  '  classes,'  to  quote  another 
mischievous  phrase,  must,  as  it  seems  to  many  of  us,  obtain  or 
retain  a  definitely  independent  hearing  and  recognition,  by  the  side 
of  the  '  masses.'  This  object  might  be  best  attained,  according 
to  some  observers ,  by  providing  modes  of  proportional  representa- 
tion in  a  First  Chamber,  which  will  facilitate  self -grouped  con- 
stituencies;  according  to  others,  by  making  the  Second  Chamber 
an  independent  representative  body,  rather  than  a  mere 
machinery  for  securing  deliberation  in  all  matters  of  sweeping 
change. 

Now  the  voice  of  most  persons  possessing  any  knowledge  either 
of  contemporary  politics  or  history  is  decidedly  against  a  Single- 
Chamber  Parliament,  however  improved  by  schemes  of  propor- 
tional representation ;  and  any  reduction  of  our  Second  Chamber, 
to  the  bare  function  of  giving  a  little  time  for  reflection  to  the 
First,  is  an  approximation  to  Single-Chamber  government.  I  ven- 
ture therefore  to  maintain  that  what  the  present  crisis  demands 
is  a  reconstituted  House  of  Lords  which,  while  abandoning  the 
hereditary  principle  or  subordinating  it  to  that  of  personal  quali- 
fication, should,  on  the  one  hand,  retain  the  permanence  and 
continuity  of  the  present  body,  and  should,  on  the  other,  be 
primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  representative  of  other  classes 
or  interests  than  that  of  Labour. 

It  has  no  doubt  been  easy  to  criticise  and  ridicule  the  first 
attempts  at  such  a  representation  of  the  different  interests  besides 
Labour,  which  make  up  with  it  the  body  politic,  in  a  Second 
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Chamber,  leaving  the  First  to  represent  simply  numerical 
majorities  however  composed.  The  difficulty  more  worthy  of  a 
statesman's  powers  is  to  face  the  questions  before  us  and  en- 
deavour to  solve  them  by  common  action,  instead  of  this  party 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  game,  of  which  most  Englishmen  are 
heartily  sick.  If  such  a  representation  as  suggested  is  desirable, 
the  contrivance  of  methods  for  attaining  it  ought  not  to  be  im- 
possible— to  goodwill.  It  would,  moreover,  be  perfectly  com- 
patible, on  the  one  hand,  with  the  qualification  of  a  limited  number 
of  hereditary  peers  by  tests  of  practical  experience  and  training, 
and,  on  the  other,  with  the  appointment  of  eminent  commoners, 
as  now,  by  the  Crown  at  the  instance  of  the  Ministry.  A  dead- 
lock between  the  Houses  would  be  best  avoided,  according  to  some 
modern  patterns,  by  an  ultimate  joint  sitting  and  a  definite  rela- 
tion of  their  respective  numbers  :  more  Englishmen,  I  believe, 
would  prefer  a  retention  of  the  Royal  power  of  unlimited  creation , 
which  it  is  certain  will  never  be  used  to  overpower  a  serious  and 
strongly  supported  Opposition. 

In  no  case  should  the  tenure  of  a  Parliamentary  Lordship  be 
less  than  for  life,  if  that  independence  and  stability  are  to  be 
secured  which  have  universally  been  recognised  by  practice  as 
among  the  principal  objects  of  a  Second  Chamber.  In  this  respect , 
any  difference  made  between  the  various  classes  of  Lords  would 
not  only  be  extremely  invidious,  but  would  lessen  the  responsibility 
felt  by  anyone  exercising  the  right  of  appointment  or  election. 
But  normal  life  tenure  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  common  busi- 
ness principle  that  a  seat  should  be  automatically  forfeited  or  sus- 
pended for  systematic  non-attendance. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  maintained  that  any  setting  up  of  an  in- 
dependent Second  Chamber  would  mean  a  standing,  organised 
state  of  warfare  with  the  First.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
state  of  things  is  not  very  promising.  A  frank  recognition  of 
some  such  co-ordination  of  two  different  representative  assemblies, 
with  the  power  of  bargaining  on  fairly  equal  terms,  and  the 
favourite  English  method  of  compromise,  might  commend  itself  to 
politicians  not  obstinately  ignorant  or  purely  self-seeking.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  to  some  of  us  a  more  hopeful  course  than  preach- 
ing the  ultimate  Sovereignty  of  the  popular  Electorate,  evading 
that  Sovereignty  as  long  as  possible,  and,  in  the  end,  enforcing  it 
by  a  perilous  use  of  the  Prerogative  or  salving  over  the  indignity 
of  submission  by  the  foregone  conclusion  of  a  Referendum. 

.  With  regard  to  the  last-named  expedient,  a  few  words  may 
be  added  to  what  has  been  said  above  on  the  purposes  for  which  a 
reference  to  our  Electorate  would  probably  be  employed,  should 
such  a  measure  be  once  adopted.  With  many  of  its  advocates  the 
Referendum  seems  to  be  contemplated  purely  as  a  Veto— a  means 
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provided  for  '  the  People  '  to  reject  a  law  which  has  actually  been 
passed  by  the  ordinary  Legislature,  on  certain  subjects,  to  be  in 
some  way  specified,  of  a  constitutional  or  otherwise  fundamental 
character.  But  it  does  not  appear,  from  practice  elsewhere,  that 
such  references  are  always  so  confined  or  are  naturally  so  con- 
finable. 

In  the  Australian  Commonwealth  the  Keferendum  is  at  pre- 
sent limited  to  measures  of  constitutional  amendment,  and  is 
primarily  treated  as  a  genuine  Veto  ;  but  it  may  also  be  used,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Governor-General,  to  carry  such  a  measure  over 
the  head  of  a  dissentient  House.  The  same  use  of  the  Referendum 
had  been  previously  adopted  in  Tasmania,  after  an  original  pre- 
ference of  other  methods,  in  case  of  a  deadlock  on  proposed  con- 
stitutional changes.  Its  use  whether  for  this  or  for  more  general 
purposes  has  been  fully  discussed  and  unfavourably  commented 
on,  from  personal  observation,  by  a  juristic  authority  previously 
referred  to,  Professor  Brown. 

In  Switzerland,  which  is,  I  think,  generally  quoted  as  the 
'  most  favoured  nation  '  in  the  use  of  the  Referendum ,  it  is 
certainly  used  in  the  main  as  a  Veto,  although,  on  the  question 
whether  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  undertaken  or  not, 
it  is  employed  to  settle  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Swiss  Legislature.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  upon  the 
question  of  a  Popular  Initiative  allowed  in  Switzerland,  which 
is  matter  of  very  divided  opinion,  among  the  Swiss  themselves, 
and  is  not  very  likely  to  be  copied  in  England.  With  regard  both 
to  Switzerland  and  America,  I  would  refer  to  the  able  chapter 
in  Professor  Lowell's  Governments  and  Parties,  on  the  Refer- 
endum and  Initiative.  His  approval  of  the  system  as  on  the 
whole  beneficial  does  not,  I  think,  extend  beyond  the  negative 
use,  as  Veto;  and,  so  far  as  direct  popular  legislation  has  been 
employed  in  the  State  Legislatures  of  America  with  good  effect, 
the  good  effect  seems  rather  attributable  to  the  inferior  character 
of  the  State  Legislature  than  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  Refer- 
endum. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  most  favourable  instance — Switzer- 
land— it  is  questionable  whether  any  sound  analogy  can  be  drawn 
at  present  between  this  and  other  European  countries.  The  poli- 
tical character  and  capacity  of  the  Swiss  popular  Electorate  are 
still,  it  is  submitted,  too  unique  for  the  institutions  of  that  country 
to  be  closely  compared  with  those  of  other  political  societies  or 
their  example  to  be  safely  followed.  Moreover,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  actual  developments  in  Swiss  political  life,  it  would  not 
seem  that  the  conditions  and  restrictions,  which  it  may  be  in- 
tended to  impose  upon  the  use  of  a  Referendum,  can  be  relied  upon 
as  stable,  when  the  principle  is  once  put  in  practice  of  a  Legis- 
lative vote  by  an  Electorate  at  large. 
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In  England  this  principle  has  of  late  been  rather  specially  in- 
voked by  one  of  its  ablest  advocates  as  against  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  women,  should  such  a  measure  be  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment. In  this  case  the  Eeferendum  would  probably  operate  as  a 
simple  Veto ;  nor,  possibly,  might  it  ever  proceed  here,  as  in  Swit- 
zerland, to  the  development  of  a  Popular  Initiative.  But  its  more 
frequent  use  with  us  would,  I  venture  to  predict,  be  in  settlement 
of  differences  between  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  of  course 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  Those  who  consider  that  the  House  of 
Lords  still  has,  and  ought  to  continue  to  have,  a  distinctly  sub- 
stantive power  in  legislation ,  will  naturally  prefer  the  present 
system  of  amendments  and  compromises ,  in  which  the  good  sense 
and  moderation  of  both  assemblies  has  hitherto  worked  fairly  well, 
even  under  the  considerable  real,  and  the  more  considerable  im- 
puted, faults  of  an  unreformed  House  of  Lords. 

E.  C.  CLARK. 
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CARE  AND   CONTROL    OF  THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED 


THE  Eeport  of  the  Koyal  Commission  shows  that  the  number 
,of  mentally  defective  persons  in  England  and  Wales  (apart  from 
certified  lunatics)  is  estimated  at  149,628,  or  .46  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  Of  these,  66,509  are  at  the  present  time  urgently  in 
need  of  provision,  either  in  their  own  interest  or  for  the  public 
safety.  In  the  latter  figure,  we  are  told,  only  such  cases  are 
included  as  are,  in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  investigator,  '  im- 
properly, unsuitably,  or  unkindly  cared  for,  or  who,  by  reason  of 
particular  habits  and  characteristics,  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
community  in  which  they  live.'  If  we  add  to  the  former  figure 
the  number  of  certified  lunatics,  the  total  number  of  the  mentally 
defective1  may  be  estimated  to  be  271,607,  or  0.83  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

A  statement  of  the  figures  cannot  of  itself  convey  the  full 
gravity  of  the  situation,  although  even  the  mere  figures  are  im- 
pressive enough.  The  great  majority  of  these  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  people  need  support,  care,  and  control,  and  can 
never  pay  back  to  the  community,  in  any  way,  the  equivalent  for 
the  time,  energy,  and  money  which  must  be  spent  upon  them.  Not 
only  are  they  a  burden  upon  the  resources  of  this  generation,  but 
they  are  producing  children  who  in  turn  will  have  to  be  supported 
and  cared  for  by  the  labour  and  at  the  expense  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

The  difficulty  of  supplying  economical,  adequate,  and  at  the 
same  time  humane  provision  for  such  a  vast  number  of  helpless 
people  presents  a  very  grave  problem.  It  will  need  most  careful 
organisation  and  capable  administration. 

It  is  true  that  the  certified  lunatics  are  already  provided  for ; 
but  much  of  this  provision  is  unnecessarily  expensive,  and  in  some 
cases  of  an  unsuitable  nature.  The  present  chaotic  state  of 

1  The  term  '  mentally  defective  '  has  been  used  by  the  Commissioners  to  cover 
all  kinds  and  degrees  of  mental  defect,  both  amentia  and  insanity,  both  certifiable 
cases  and  those  hitherto  held  to  be  uncertifiable,  e.g.  the  feeble-minded. 
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affairs  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  quoting  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  Report  : 

There  are  numbers  of  mentally  defective  persons  whose  training  is 
neglected,  over  whom  no  sufficient  control  is  exercised,  and  whose  wayward 
and  irresponsible  lives  are  productive  of  crime  and  misery,  of  much  injury 
and  mischief  to  themselves  and  to  others,  and  of  much  continuous  expendi- 
ture, wasteful  to  the  community  and  to  individual  families. 

We  find  a  local  and  *  permissive '  system  of  public  education,  which  is 
available,  here  and  there,  for  a  limited  section  of  mentally  defective  children, 
and  which,  even  if  it  be  useful  during  the  years  of  training,  is  supplemented 
by  no  subsequent  supervision  and  control,  and  is,  in  consequence,  often  mis- 
directed and  unserviceable. 

We  find  large  numbers  of  persons  who  are  committed  to  prisons  for 
repeated  offences,  which,  being  the  manifestations  of  a  permanent  defect  of 
mind,  there  is  no  hope  of  repressing,  much  less  of  stopping,  by  short  punitive 
sentences.  We  find  lunatic  asylums  crowded  with  patients  who  do  not 
require  the  careful  hospital  treatment  that  well-equipped  asylums  now  afford, 
and  who  might  be  treated  in  many  other  ways  more  economically  and  as 
efficiently.  We  find,  also,  at  large  in  the  population  many  defective  persons, 
adults,  young  persons  and  children,  who  are,  some  in  one  way,  some  in 
another,  incapable  of  self-control,  and  who  are,  therefore,  exposed  to  constant 
moral  danger  themselves,  and  become  the  source  of  lasting  injury  to  the 
community. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mended a  new  '  Act  for  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Mentally 
Defective.'  A  full  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  this  suggested 
Act  would  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  but  this 
may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  I  only 
propose  to  take  two  of  the  fundamental  ideas,  and  confine  myself 
entirely  to  them.  They  are  :  Unity  of  Control,  and  Continuity 
of  Control. 

(1)  Unity  of  Control. — The  Commissioners  recommend  that 
there  should  be  one  single,  central  authority,  to  be  called  the  Board 
of  Control,  to  supervise  and  regulate  all  provision  made  for  the 
accommodation,  maintenance,  care,  treatment,  education,  train- 
ing, and  control  of  the  mentally  defective.  Also  that  there 
should  be  only  one  local  authority  dealing  with  the  mentally 
defective,  which  should  be  a  committee  of  the  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils,  and  should  be  required  by  statute  to  make 
suitable  and  sumcient  provision  for  all  grades  of  the  mentally 
defective.  This  should  be  a  Statutory  Committee,  and 
should  be  called  the  Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Mentally 
Defective. 

The  witnesses  were  practically  unanimous  in  favour  of  one 
central  authority  for  all  grades  of  mental  defect.  At  present  four 
Government  Departments  deal  directly  or  indirectly  with  mental 
defect.  All  of  them  issue  different,  and  sometimes  even  contradic- 
tory, regulations,  and  great  confusion  is  created.  If  consistency, 
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efficiency,  and  economy  are  to  be  secured  in  dealing  with  large 
numbers  and  all  grades  of  delect,  it  stands  to  reason  that  there 
must  be  only  one  supervising  authority.  In  order  to  carry  this 
out,  it  is  suggested  that  the  proposed  Act  should  contain  all  the 
necessary  provisions  of  the  Lunacy  and  Idiots  Act,  combined  with 
any  additional  statutory  powers  necessary  to  extend  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  those  Acts  to  all  degrees  of  mental  defect.  It  is 
further  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Control  should  consist  of  the 
existing  Lunacy  Commission,  which  should  be  enlarged  and 
strengthened  to  meet  the  additional  work  which  will  be  imposed 
upon  it. 

It  is,  however,  locally,  even  more  than  centrally,  that  the 
need  for  one  authority  is  felt.  It  is  shown  by  the  evidence  that 
the  mentally  defective  are  perpetually  coming  into  contact  with 
different  local  authorities  and  are  permanently  cared  for  by  none ; 
that  they  pass  from  school  to  workhouse,  from  workhouse  to 
prison,  from  prison  to  inebriate  reformatory  or  charitable  institu- 
tion, and  that  between  these  short  periods  of  control  they  have 
intervals  of  liberty,  disastrous  to  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
munity. This  condition  of  things  clearly  indicates  the  need  for 
one  authority,  exercising  a  continuous  control. 

I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  more  fully.  The  first  time 
that  a  child  comes  into  contact  with  a  public  authority  is  at  the 
commencement  of  its  school  career,  and  even  thus  early  in  life 
the  fact  that  there  are  at  present  two  authorities  who  may  deal 
with  mental  defect,  but  no  one  authority  who  must  do  so,  often 
leads  to  the  child  receiving  no  training  or  control  at  all.  A  local 
education  authority  may  establish  schools  for  the  mentally  defec- 
tive, but  it  is  only  in  comparatively  few  places  that  this  has  been 
done.  Only  some  9000  children  are  receiving  training  in  special 
schools,  and  the  Commissioners  estimate  that  there  are  35,000 
mentally  defective  children  in  England  and  Wales  who  are  urgently 
in  need  of  further  provision. 

For  my  present  purpose — namely,  to  show  the  necessity  for 
one  authority  for  all  grades — I  want  to  consider  the  question  of 
children  of  a  low  grade  of  mental  defect  living  in  a  district  where 
special  schools  have  been  established.  The  doctor  who  examines 
these  children  cannot  ask  himself,  '  What  is  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  done  for  the  child  ?  '  He  has  to  consider  whether  the  case 
comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  definition  2  given  in  the  Defec- 
tive and  Epileptic  Children  Act;  that  is,  'Is  the  child  an  im- 
becile or  is  he  not?  '  If  an  imbecile,  the  Education  Committee 
are  not  allowed  to  help  him.  I  have  seen  many  doctors  examining 
children,  and  I  do  not  think  any  two  of  them  would  agree  on  the 
point  at  which  mental  defect  should  be  called  imbecility ;  yet  on 

2  '  Children  .  .  .  not  being  imbecile,  and  not  merely  dull  and  backward.' 
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this  point  hangs  the  fate  of  the  child.  Imbecility  is  an  unscien- 
tific term,  which  has  never  been  accurately  defined.  The  real 
questions  are,  '  Does  the  child  need  care  and  control,  and  is  he 
improvable  by  training  ?  '  No  one  answers  either  of  these  ques- 
tions in  the  negative.  With  the  hope  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  child,  the  doctor  may  decide  not  to  call  the  child  an  imbecile, 
and  to  admit  it  to  a  special  school.  I  have  hardly  ever  known  a 
child,  thus  admitted,  who  did  not  improve.  They  do  not  learn  to 
read  and  write,  but  they  learn  to  obey  a  command,  to  sit  still, 
to  be  clean,  to  know  the  names  and  uses  of  common  objects,  to 
knit,  to  sweep  and  dust — in  short,  they  become  more  like  human 
beings  and  far  pleasanter  inmates  of  their  own  homes.  But  then 
his  Majesty's  inspector  visits  the  school ;  he  takes  a  different  view 
of  the  degree  of  mental  deficiency  which  should  be  termed  imbe- 
cility. He  says  that  such  children  are  imbeciles,  and  that  they 
must  be  discharged.  Very  reluctantly  education  committees  have 
to  dismiss  them.  Several  hundreds  have,  in  London  and  else- 
where, been  thrown  back  on  the  streets.  All  they  have  learned 
is  lost,  and  once  more  they  become  a  burden,  and  often  a  terror, 
to  their  families. 

It  may  occasionally  happen  that  someone,  sufficiently  inte- 
rested, makes  an  attempt  to  induce  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the 
second  authority  that  can  deal  with  mental  defect,  to  take  care  of 
these  low-grade  children.  But  sometimes  children  rejected  by 
the  school  doctor  as  imbecile  are  refused  by  the  Guardians'  medi- 
cal officer  because,  in  his  opinion,  they  are  only  '  feeble-minded,' 
and  he  will  not  certify  them  as  '  imbecile.' 

This  difficulty  was  pointed  out  as  long  ago  as  1896',  in  the 
Eeport  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Mentally  Defective 
Children.  This  Keport  suggests  that  the  certificate  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  school  authority  to  the  effect  that  any  child  is  imbe- 
cile might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  children  to 
Darenth  or  to  other  certified  institutions  for  imbeciles,  as  a  diffi- 
culty had  been  experienced  in  obtaining  admission  to  Darenth  by 
means  of  a  certificate  from  the  medical  officer  of  the  Guardians. 
The  Committee  said  :  '  It  is  desirable  that  the  authorities  dealing 
with  imbeciles  should  take  the  same  view  of  imbecility  as  the 
school  authority,  and  that  no  children  should  be  left  to  whom 
both  authorities  refuse  provision.'  As  the  law  at  present  stands, 
we  cannot  even  send  the  low-grade  cases  to  the  residential  train- 
ing schools,  where  they  would  be  suitably  provided  for,  because 
the  local  education  authority  cannot  pay  fees  for  these  children 
unless  the  institution  to  which  they  are  sent  is  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and,  when  so  certified,  the  institutions  cannot 
receive  imbeciles.  A  visit  to  Starcross  or  Earlswood,  two  of  the 
recognised  idiot  asylums,  helps  to  bring  home  the  existing  con- 
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fusion.  All  the  children  in  these  institutions  have  to  be  certified 
under  the  Idiots  Act.  Yet  they  are  just  the  same  grades  of  men- 
tally defective  children  as  those  educated  in  special  schools  under 
the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  greater 
muddle.  A  rich  parent,  who  can  pay  fees,  can  obtain  adequate 
training  for  a  child,  whatever  the  degree  of  the  child's  defect, 
and  such  a  child  will  be  certified  as  an  imbecile.  A  poor  parent 
cannot  claim  State  aid  for  the  care  and  control  of  a  defective  child 
unless  he  can  induce  the  examining  doctor  not  to  call  it  an  imbe- 
cile, or  persuade  the  Guardians'  doctor  to  call  it  an  imbecile,  in 
which  latter  case  the  father  must  become  a  pauper  in  order  to 
secure  provision  for  his  child.  Mr.  Pooley,  who  gave  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  recommended  that  the  powers 
of  the  Defective  and  Epileptic  Children  Act  should  be  extended  to 
enable  education  authorities  to  deal  with  all  improvable  imbeciles ; 
but  even  this  would  not  be  sufficient,  for  disputes  would  at  once 
arise  as  to  which  cases  should  be  considered  '  improvable.'  Every 
case  needs  some  degree  of  care  and  control ;  therefore  it  is  clearly 
advisable  that  one  authority  should  be  responsible  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  mentally  defective  and  the  organisation  of  the  care, 
training,  and  control  necessary  for  each  degree. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  into 
the  difficulties  which  beset  parents  who  endeavour,  through  the 
Poor  Law,  to  obtain  assistance  for  their  mentally  defective 
children.  Not  long  ago  an  effort  was  made  in  Birmingham  to 
provide,  through  the  Poor  Law,  for  children  of  a  very  low  grade 
of  mental  defect.  The  initial  difficulty  was  to  persuade  the 
parents  to  apply.  Relieving  officers,  through  whom  the  applica- 
tion has  to  be  made,  are  often  discouraging  and  sometimes  uncivil. 
I  have  known  them  ask  the  parent  if  he  '  wants  to  become  a 
pauper,'  if  he  is  not  '  ashamed  to  put  away  his  child,'  or  whether 
he  does  not  think  he  ought  to  support  the  child  himself;  thus 
entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  parent  is  using  the  only  means 
available  to  secure  care  and  control  for  his  child.  Again,  the 
Guardians,  if  they  are  averse  from  receiving  the  child,  can  ask  a 
weekly  sum  from  the  parents  out  of  all  relation  to  their  weekly 
earnings.  I  have  known  the  parents  told  that  they  would  have  to 
become  paupers  and  at  the  same  time  pay  5s.  or  even  Is.  per  week ; 
and  I  have  known  them  withdraw  their  application  in  consequence. 
In  two  such  cases  the  wages  were  only  255.  and  17<s.  per  week, 
and  there  were  other  children  to  consider.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  as  things  are  at  the  present  time,  everything  is  done 
to  discourage  a  respectable  working  man  in  his  attempt  to  obtain 
care  and  training  for  a  mentally  defective  child.  If  he  does  what 
it  is  obviously  his  duty  to  do,  he  is  made  a  pauper  for  so  doing. 
It  is  clear  how  much  hangs  on  the  unfortunate  definition  given 
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in  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children) 
Act,  for  by  this  definition  a  large  class  of  trainable  children  were 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  Education  Acts  without  any  other 
authority  being  made  responsible  for  them.  Wherever  the  fault 
lies — with  the  parents,  the  law,  or  the  administration  of  the  law— 
the  result  is  disastrous ;  for  these  helpless  children  remain  un- 
trained and  uncontrolled.  Only  those  who  have  had  to  deal  with 
an  untrained  imbecile  know  what  a  dreadful  task  the  neglect  of 
such  children  creates.  Such  details  never  appear  in  print,  and 
may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination.  To  say  that  these  children 
are  mere  animals  is  not  to  express  the  reality  ;  they  are  far  worse , 
for  they  have  degrading  and  disgusting  habits.  The  suffering  of 
the  families  in  which  these  children  are  brought  up  should  also 
be  considered.  The  working  man's  house  is  never  one  in  which 
much  privacy  can  be  obtained.  Few  people  realise  what  this 
means.  The  imbecile,  however  unfit  to  do  so,  must  associate 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  have  seen  them  tied  into  a  chair 
or  under  the  kitchen  table.  I  have  seen  them  kept  almost  naked 
in  the  back  room.  I  have  seen  sane  children  neglected  because 
the  imbecile  monopolises  the  mother's  time.  It  cannot  safely 
be  left  for  one  minute.  I  have  known  the  mother  unavoidably 
called  away,  to  find  on  her  return  that  the  imbecile  had  burnt  him- 
self, another  had  put  the  cat  on  the  fire,  another  had  locked  the 
baby  up  in  the  cellar,  another  had  undressed  herself  and  rolled 
under  a  horse's  feet  in  the  street.  Many  escape  from  home, 
causing  hours  of  anxiety  to  their  parents  before  they  are  brought 
back  by  the  police.  To  complete  this  description,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  parents  of  such  children  are  frequently 
themselves  mentally  defective,  or  highly  excitable,  unstable,  and 
neurotic  individuals.  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  mother  that  I 
should  consider  a  suitable  person,  either  by  capacity,  tempera- 
ment, or  education,  for  the  training  of  her  own  mentally  defective 
child.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  argued  that  for  these  low-grade  cases 
no  training  is  possible.  But  no  one  who  has  been  in  America  and 
seen  the  colony  at  Waverley,  in  Massachusetts,  will  ever  use  this 
argument  again.  There  I  have  actually  seen  low-grade  cases 
doing  a  fair  day's  farm  work  under  supervision.  That  they  can 
be  trained  to  do  so  is  a  fact  now  happily  beyond  dispute. 

The  neglect  in  England  of  these  low-grade  defectives  causes 
downright  cruelty  both  to  parents  and  children.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Eoyal  Commission ,  if  carried  out ,  would  put  an 
end  to  this  neglect,  for  there  would  then  be  one  authority  under 
statutory  obligation  to  provide  training  and  care  for  all  grades  of 
the  mentally  defective.  Such  children  would  be  classified,  and 
sent  at  once  to  the  particular  school  or  institution  where  the  train- 
ing given  was  most  suitable  for  their  capacity. 
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The  need  for  one  authority  is  even  greater  when  the  mentally 
defective  reach  sixteen,  at  which  age  they  must  be  dismissed 
from  school,  whatever  their  mental  condition  at  the  time.  There 
is  no  certain  means  of  handing  them  on  to  any  other  authority, 
though  at  this  period  of  their  career  they  are  urgently  in  need  of 
continuous  supervision  to  prevent  them  reproducing  their  kind. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  they  have  received  a  very  expensive 
education  out  of  public  funds,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  is  entirely 
wasted  if  all  control  over  them  ceases  when  they  leave  school.  Yet 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  control  are  almost  insuperable. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  difficulty  I  have  already  stated— 
namely,  that  of  persuading  the  parents  to  apply  for  assistance 
from  the  Guardians.  This  is  especially  difficult  when  the  parents 
belong  to  the  respectable  working  class,  or  to  any  class  just  above 
that,  in  which  the  family  income  varies  from  305.  to  3Z.  a  week. 
Such  families  cannot  afford  85.  to  12s.  6d.  per  week  to  maintain 
one  child  in  an  institution  without  doing  injustice  to  the  child's 
brothers  and  sisters.  But  when  one  suggests  applying  to  the 
Guardians  the  usual  answer  is  '  No  !  we  have  never  sunk  as  low  as 
that.  We  have  always  kept  clear  of  the  Poor  Law.'  A  credit- 
able feeling,  and  one  which  it  is  desirable  to  encourage.  Yet 
for  the  great  majority  there  is  no  other  way  available.  Very  few 
have  sufficient  interest  or  sufficient  time  to  obtain  admission  for 
a  child  at  any  of  the  idiot  asylums  on  the  voting  system,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  they  cannot  pay  the  full  fees  at  these 
institutions.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  everyone  interested  in 
the  permanent  control  of  defectives  could  actually  experience  what 
these  parents  have  to  go  through  to  obtain  it.  They  have,  in  the 
first  place,  to  apply  at  the  same  hours  and  at  the  same  office  as  an 
ordinary  pauper.  It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  they  will 
be  received  with  civility.  I  do  not  blame  the  officials ;  they  would 
need  more  than  the  average  discrimination  to  see  at  once  the 
difference  between  these  respectable  parents  and  the  indolent  and 
the  work-shy.  But  I  blame  the  system,  for  exactly  the  same 
process  has  to  be  gone  through  in  both  cases.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  wait  one's  turn  seated  on  a  bench  with  unwashed  and  verminous 
paupers  ;  and  this  process  has  sometimes  to  be  repeated  twice  before 
the  Guardians  decide. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  applications  are  by 
no  means  always  successful.  In  many  cases  I  have  met  with 
complete  failure.  Some  Guardians  insist  on  making  previous 
admission  to  the  workhouse  a  condition  of  admission  to  a  home 
or  colony.  This  is  heartrending  to  respectable  parents,  and  often 
leads  them  to  keep  a  defective  child  at  home  under  quite  insuffi- 
cient control.  Surely  no  more  need  be  said  to  show  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  leave  the  care  and  control  of  defectives  to  those  who 
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administer  the  Poor  Law.  Accustomed  as  they  are  to  deal  with 
the  work-shy  and  the  waster,  hampered  by  regulations  applicable 
only  to  paupers,  they  do  not — perhaps  they  cannot — discriminate, 
and  the  same  methods  are  used  for  those  parents  who  apply  to 
them  simply  on  account  of  their  child's  mental  infirmity. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  the  two  initial  difficulties  have 
been  overcome  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  parents  have  been  persuaded  to 
apply  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  Guardians  have  been  persuaded 
to  maintain  the  case  in  an  institution.  There  is  still  a  third  diffi- 
culty, which  often  proves  insurmountable  :  no  vacancy  can  be 
found  in  any  suitable  institution.  The  accommodation  available 
is  ludicrously  inadequate,  and  will  remain  so  until  it  is  the  duty  of 
some  authority  to  provide  it.  With  all  these  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  effort  to  obtain  suitable  provision 
for  defectives  on  leaving  school  is  often  abandoned.  They  are  lost 
sight  of  until  they  come  once  more  before  the  public  in  the  police 
court,  in  prison,  in  a  maternity  ward,  or  a  lock  hospital. 

All  these  difficulties  will,  however,  disappear  when  .once  the 
recommendations  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  have  been  adopted. 
For  then  the  Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Mentally  Defective 
will  be  under  statutory  obligation  to  make  suitable  and  sufficient 
provision.  They  will  be  the  one  authority  responsible ;  there  will 
be  no  question  of  soliciting  the  aid  of  a  second  authority  midway 
in  the  career  of  a  defective,  and  no  appeal  to  the  Poor  Law  will  be 
necessary. 


(2)  Continuity  of  Control. — We  now  come  to  the  second  of 
what  I  have  called  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Report.  The 
Commissioners  recommend  that,  subject  to  certain  safeguards, 
the  Local  Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Mentally  Defective 
should  be  empowered,  in  cases  of  mental  defect  not  receiving 
suitable  training  or  not  under  suitable  parental  or  other  control, 
to  resolve  that  all  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  parent  shall  vest 
in  the  Committee  until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  twenty -one. 
Also,  when  such  mentally  defective  persons  reach  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  the  Committee  are  to  report  as  to  their  condition  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  who  will  decide  what  further  steps  shall  be 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  continuance  of  such  persons  under  care 
and  control. 

The  two  important  new  powers  suggested  are  (1)  to  compel  the 
parent  to  allow  a  defective  child  to  go  to  a  residential  institution  if 
suitable  training  cannot  be  provided  at  home,  (2)  the  power  to 
detain  such  a  defective  in  an  institution  after  school  age,  if  he  or 
she  is  unfit  for  liberty. 

Sufficient  safeguards  against  the  improper  use  of  these  powers 
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are  provided,  and  the  parent  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  court 
of  law.  Neither  of  these  additional  powers  involves  any  new  prin- 
ciple in  English  law.  Both  are  extensions  of  existing  laws. 
Already  under  the  Education  and  Lunacy  Acts  the  principle  has 
been  recognised  and  adopted.  If  children  are  blind,  deaf,  or  epi- 
leptic, we  do  not  allow  the  parent  to  refuse  to  send  them  to  resi- 
dential schools,  for  it  is  clearly  recognised  that  parents  have  no 
right  to  deny  their  children  the  special  training  necessary  because 
of  their  infirmity.  Of  all  defectives,  the  child  suffering  from 
mental  defect  is  most  urgently  in  need  of  suitable  training,  both 
for  his  own  sake  and  for  that  of  the  community.  But  at  present 
it  is  the  only  defect  in  which  there  is  no  power  to  coerce  an  un- 
willing parent.  The  position  is  highly  illogical,  especially  when 
on  inquiry  we  find  that  almost  the  only  parents  who  object  are 
those  who  are  themselves  mentally  defective,  criminal,  ignorant, 
or  on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  The  detention  of  cases  in  institu- 
tions after  the  age  of  sixteen  would  be  merely  an  extension  to  all 
cases  needing  care  and  control  of  the  powers  now  in  force  under 
the  Lunacy  and  Idiots  Acts. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  dealt  entirely  with  the  parent  who 
is  anxious  to  obtain  suitable  provision  for  a  defective  child,  and 
showed  the  difficulties  which  beset  him.  In  this  part  we  turn  to 
a  different  aspect  of  the  question,  one  which  affects  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  cases  and  includes  the  most  uncared-for  and  the 
most  vicious.  As  I  have  just  said,  they  are  the  children  of  parents 
who  are  often  themselves  mentally  defective,  and  who  in  any  case 
are  of  such  low  mental  equipment  that  with  them  patient  argu- 
ment and  persuasion  are  of  no  avail.  They  have  not  sufficient 
reasoning  power  to  see  that  their  children  are  abnormal,  or  why  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  be  trained  and  controlled  in  any 
special  manner.  A  few  of  the  best  of  such  parents  have  a  blind, 
instinctive  affection  for  their  children,  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  persuade  them  to  allow  a  child  to  leave  home.  They  have  none 
of  the  unselfish  foresight  which  enables  educated  people  to  sacri- 
fice natural  inclinations  in  view  of  the  future.  Other  parents,  and 
I  am  afraid  these  are  more  numerous,  look  on  each  child  as  a 
source  of  additional  income,  and  will  not  hear  of  parting  with  them, 
because  they  are  always  expecting  that  they  will  earn  something. 
It  makes  matters  more  difficult  when  this  expectation  is  for  a  time 
realised.  A  large  number  of  such  children  earn  small  sums  of 
money  both  before  and  after  they  leave  school,  but  they  rarely 
keep  any  situation  long,  and  their  total  earnings,  if  averaged  over 
a  long  period,  would  be  almost  infinitesimal.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  parents  of  such  a  low  grade  of  intellect,  and  such  a  low 
standard  of  manners  and  morals,  should  not  be  able  to  foresee  or 
appreciate  the  gradual  degradation  which  an  unprotected  street 
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life  means  to  a  defective  child.  Such  parents  are  often  drunk, 
often  in  prison,  often  in  the  workhouse  themselves,  and  naturally 
are  not  shocked  at  the  idea  of  their  children  following  in  their 
footsteps.  Arguments  and  appeals  based  on  the  welfare  of  the 
child  are  therefore  presented  to  deaf  ears.  The  older  the  children 
grow,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  persuade  the  parents  to  let  them 
go  into  an  institution.  'It's  time  she  earned  something,'  is  often 
the  only  answer  obtainable,  and  even  when  a  feeble-minded  girl 
has  produced  an  illegitimate  child  for  the  family  to  support,  it  is 
generally  regarded  merely  as  a  bit  of  bad  luck,  and  never  as  an 
argument  that  she  should  be  placed  under  supervision.  It  is 
absolutely  certain  that  unless  statutory  authority  is  given  to  force 
such  parents  to  part  with  mentally  defective  children  and  to  place 
them  under  suitable  care  and  control,  they  will  still  go  uncon- 
trolled and  uncared-for. 

A  rather  interesting  piece  of  evidence  on  this  subject  is  supplied 
by  the  experience  of  the  Birmingham  Education  Committee  with 
regard  to  a  home  for  the  training  and  permanent  care  -of  the 
mentally  defective,  to  which  they  decided  to  send  their  most 
urgent  cases.  In  spite  of  a  personal  visit  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Special  Schools,  who  made  every  effort  to  persuade  them,  25  per 
-cent,  of  those  asked  refused.  I  give  particulars  of  the  first  five 
whose  parents  refused,  as  nothing  could  show  more  plainly  the 
need  for  compulsory  powers  : 

No.  1.  Girl,  aged  eleven.  Illegitimate  ;  immoral  tendencies  ;  rather  nice- 
looking  ;  dishonest ;  very  bad  home ;  mother  and  father  drunkards  and  very 
immoral ;  has  a  half-sister  whose  father  is  in  prison  for  burglary.  Both 
father  and  mother  slightly  mentally  defective. 

No.  2.  Boy,  aged  twelve.  Illegitimate.  Grandmother,  mother  and  aunt 
feeble-minded  ;  another  aunt  a  prostitute.  Boy  always  neglected,  half- 
starved  and  in  rags,  and  constantly  playing  truant. 

No.  3.  Boy,  aged  twelve.  Very  poor  home.  Boy  kept  away  from  school 
months  at  a  time  to  work.  Parents  repeatedly  fined,  but  with  no  effect. 
Would  improve  under  regular  instruction. 

No.  4.  Girl,  aged  ten.  Very  poor  home.  Child  always  half  fed,  dressed 
in  rags,  neglected  and  dirty.  Often  kept  from  school  for  want  of  boots. 

No.  5.  Girl,  aged  fourteen.  Mother  feeble-minded  and  complains  that 
she  cannot  control  the  girl,  and  the  district  in  which  they  live  is  a  very  bad 
one,  where  the  girl  is  exposed  to  every  temptation.  She  is  a  very  pretty 
girl,  with  marked  immoral  tendencies. 

In  such  cases  as  these  it  seems  folly  to  hesitate  to  use  com- 
pulsion on  the  score  of  interfering  with  the  authority  or  responsi- 
bility of  the  parents. 

Power  to  enforce  residence  in  a  boarding  school  for  the  mentally 
defective  would,  of  course,  be  of  very  little  use  without  the 
further  power  of  detaining  cases  after  school  age  in  a  suitable 
institution,  if  they  are  still  unfit  for  liberty.  It  is  when  school 
age  is  over  that  most  trouble  is  likely  to  arise  with  the  parents. 
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They  visit  the  institution,  see  their  boy  or  girl  doing  useful  work, 
and,  perhaps  naturally,  conclude  that  such  work  could  be  per- 
formed at  home.  The  Superintendent  of  the  institution  knows 
perfectly  well  that  liberty  spells  disaster  to  the  inmate,  but 
the  parents  insist,  and  there  is  no  power  to  detain  against  the 
parents'  wishes.  Until  we  get  this  power  of  detention,  most  of 
the  money  spent  on  homes  and  institutions  for  defectives  will  be 
entirely  wasted.  When  we  take  degraded  girls  out  of  the  slums, 
girls  who  are  steadily  deteriorating  physically — when  we  put  them 
in  institutions,  feed  them  up,  give  them  medical  treatment,  and 
improve  in  countless  ways  their  bodily  condition,  we  are,  I  fully 
believe,  increasing  their  fertility,  and  such  girls,  nursed  and  tended 
carefully  through  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives,  and  turned 
out  healthy  animals,  will  produce  more  children  than  if  we  had 
left  them  to  themselves  in  the  streets.  They  all  go  out  far  more 
attractive,  and  perhaps  less  noticeably  defective,  than  they  came 
in.  Mentally  they  have  hardly  improved  at  all — in  self-control 
not  one  atom.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  it  is 
no  good  at  all — it  is  worse  than  useless — to  place  mentally  defective 
children  under  care  and  control  until  sixteen,  and  then  allow  them 
complete  freedom.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  is  happening  under 
the  Epileptic  and  Defective  Children  Act,  and  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  as  applied  to  mentally  defective  children ;  and  this 
must  go  on  happening  until  we  can  persuade  the  Government  to 
give  us  powers  of  detention  and  thereby  make  the  control  of  the 
mentally  defective  continuous.  I  am  not  building  up  theories,  I 
am  speaking  entirely  of  facts.  There  is  a  constant  yearly  dis- 
charge of  mental  defectives  from  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
when  the  only  rational,  the  only  humane  thing  would  be  to  detain 
them  all  their  lives. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  the  need  for  continuity  of  control 
and  also  the  false  economy  of  neglecting  to  provide  it : 

Case  1  : 

« X  '—Wife. a 

Eccentric,  not  exactly  mentally-  |    Insane, 
defective,  but  not  normal. 

Daughter 

Mentally  defective,  never  married. 


Illegitimate  daughter  Illegitimate  daughter. 

Mentally  defective,  Almost  imbecile  (sent  by  magistrates 

immoral.  to  industrial  school). 


Twin  girl  Twin  girl  Boy 

Died  at  about          Died  at  six 
one  month  old.        months  old. 


3  Generally  the  whole  of  this  family  live  together.     They  are  foolish,  happy- 
go-lucky,  and  entirely  irresponsible  people.      I  think  the  eccentric  grandfather 
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Case  2  : 

Father— Mother 
Unknown.  I    Mentally  defective. 


Husband — Daughter 
Unknown.  I    Mentally  defective. 


Daughter             Dau§ 
Prostitute.       Had  a 
child  at  fifteen. 

S 

;hter 
Mentally 
defective. 

an 

Daughter 
Mentally  defective. 
In  special  school. 

1 
Son 
Normal  and  respec- 
table.    Earns  his 
living    and   helps 
family. 

Mentally  defective 
(illegitimate).  In 
special  school. 

If  in  this  case  the  first  mentally  defective  woman  had  been 
placed  under  control,  the  birth  of  four  other  mentally  and  one 
morally  defective  persons  would  have  been  prevented. 

Case  3  : 

Father —  Mother  — Father 


Burglar. 


Drunkard  and  prostitute. 
Mentally  defective. 


Deaf  and  mentally  defective. 
Very  violent.  Died  in 
workhouse. 


Daughter  Daughter 

Mentally    defective.       Four        Almost       imbecile, 
times  in  workhouse.  Twice  Committed  under 

in  Lock  hospitals.    In  four  Industrial  Schools 

charitable    homes.      Now  Act. 

maintained  by  guardians 
at  a  training  school  for  the 
mentally  defective. 


must  be  the  breadwinner,  and  it  is  curious  to  think  of  him  surrounded  by  a 
little  group  of  mentally- defective  women.  No  doubt  the  women  contribute  to 
the  Bupport  of  this  extraordinary  household,  for  the  house  is  one  of  very  evil 
repute,  and  the  more  decent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  court  in  which  it  is 
situated  are  loud  in  their  condemnations.  Both  of  the  two  illegitimate  and 
mentally- defective  granddaughters  of  '  X  '  have  been  educated  in  special  schools, 
and  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  elder  would  be  ruined  as  soon  as  she 
left.  Let  us  consider  what  these  girls  have  cost  the  community.  Education  in 
special  schools  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  as,  and  extends  over  two  years 
longer  than,  that  of  a  normal  child.  The  elder  one  has  since  epent  some  long 
periods  in  the  workhouse,  where  she  has  had  an  operation  and  two  con- 
finements at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  One  of  her  infants  was  for  many 
weeks  supplied  by  the  Guardians  with  very  costly  milk.  When  first  the 
girl  wen*  into  the  workhouse  the  After-Care  Visitor  in  charge  of  the  case  used 
every  endeavour  to  get  the  girl  sent  to  the  Guardians'  Colony  for  the  feeble- 
minded, but  before  the  arrangements  were  completed  the  girl  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  workhouse,  and  when  once  she  had  regained  her  liberty  she  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  go  to  the  Colony.  Shortly  after  this  her  twins  were  born.  One 
died  after  a  month.  The  second  was  so  neglected  and  ill-treated  that  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  interfered.  The  poor,  half-daft  mother 
was  frightened  at  the  threatened  prosecution  and  had  what  was  described  as  a 
'  fit '  and  was  probably  '  hysteria,'  and  she  went  once  more  to  the  workhouse.  The 
following  year  she  returned  to  the  workhouse  for  her  second  confinement.  She 
is  now  at  large  again,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  is  supporting  herself 
by  prostitution.  The  younger  of  the  illegitimate  grandchildren  has  been  com- 
mitted under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  She  is  a  low-grade  defective,  and  can 
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Case  4  : 

Father— Mother 


Criminal. 


Has  attacks  of  insanity. 
In  asylum  three  or 
four  times. 


II  I  IT 

Mentally  defective.    Imbecile      Has  uncontrollable  fits  of      Normal.         Normal. 

In  special  school,      epileptic.        passion  (incipient  in-       Career         At  school. 

sanity).  unknown. 

This  whole  family  are  constantly  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse, 
and  their  cost  to  the  community  in  prison,  asylum,  and  workhouse 
must  be  very  great. 

These  histories  illustrate  fully  the  need  for  continuity  of 
control.  We  want  to  prevent  the  birth  of  such  people,  and  the 
continuous  segregation  of  the  mentally  defective  is  the  chief  means 
of  doing  so.  It  appears  that  the  birth-rate  among  defectives  is 
unusually  high,  and  though  the  death-rate  is  also  high,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  degenerate  survivors  is  large.  It 
is  a  serious  thought  that  the  only  people  who  at  the  present  time 
put  no  restriction  on  the  number  of  children  they  produce  are  the 
degenerates,  the  defectives,  and  those  bordering  on  pauperism. 
Small  families  are  becoming  the  rule  not  only  among  the  upper 
and  middle  but  among  the  artisan  class.  It  may  seem  Utopian 
to  persuade  intelligent  and  healthy  people  to  have  more  children 
than  they  want  from  a  sense  of  their  duty  as  citizens,  though  there 
are  signs  that  public  opinion  is  moving  in  this  direction;  but  it 
is  surely  a  matter  of  common  sense  to  begin  at  the  other  end,  and 
to  restrict  the  production  of  degenerates  by  the  continuous  control 
of  the  mentally  defective. 

In  all  I  have  said  I  have  but  touched  on  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  two  main  and  most  important  of  the  Commission's  Kecom- 
mendations.  I  have  made  no  comments  on  the  mechanism  neces- 
sary to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  Eeport  goes  into  the  details 
of  administration  most  fully,  and  it  is  over  these  details  that  I  fear 
opposition  will  arise.  People  are  so  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  main 
principles,  and  even  to  condemn  them,  because  some  detail  is 
antagonistic  to  their  own  theories  of  local  or  general  administra- 
tion. For  instance,  the  few  members  of  Education  Authorities  or 
Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the  country  who  have  been  most 
keen  in  working  for  the  care  and  training  of  defectives  are  just  the 
people  who,  I  am  afraid,  may  be  opposed  to  legislation  founded 
on  the  Eeport,  because  the  proposal  is  to  relieve  those  authorities 

never  become  eelf -supporting.  When  she  leaves  the  industrial  school  and  goes  out 
into  the  world  she,  too,  will  probably  give  birth  to  more  defectives.  Had  '  X'e ' 
daughter  been  recognised  as  defective  and  segregated  at  an  early  age,  not  only 
would  a  large  sum  of  public  money  have  been  saved,  but  much  human  suffering 
and  degradation  would  have  been  avoided.  These  girls  are  typical  of  a  large 
number  of  defectives.  In  one  workhouse  the  Commissioners  were  informed  that 
sixteen  mentally- defective  women  had  produced  116  illegitimate  children. 
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of  responsibility  for  defectives.  I  am  particularly  anxious  that 
members  of  Education  Committees  and  Guardians  should  not  be 
blinded  by  the  good  work  a  few  of  them  have  done  in  the  past,  and 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  because  they  were  the  pioneers  no 
other  authority  can  do  the  work  as  well.  The  training  given  by  the 
Education  Authorities  can  never  suffice  for  defectives,  who  need 
control  all  their  lives.  The  evidence  of  the  past  is  conclusive.  The 
Education  Authority  is  only  dealing  with  some  9000  mentally  defec- 
tive children.  There  are  still  35,000  defective  children  for  whom 
no  special  training  has  been  provided.  Again,  the  Education 
Authority  has  only  dealt  with  them  for  a  short  period  of  their  lives, 
discharging  them  to  absolute  freedom  just  when  the  first  serious 
breakdown  in  conduct  may  be  expected.  The  training  given  to 
them  has  not  rendered  them  self -supporting.  The  statistics  of 
the  Birmingham  After-Care  Committee,  a  Committee  whose 
records  are  more  complete  and  extend  over  a  longer  period  than 
those  of  any  other  After-Care  Committee,  prove  this  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  Here  it  is  shown  that  out  of  308  cases  leaving 
special  schools  only  36  per  cent,  have  become  wage-earners,  and 
many  of  these  do  not  remain  wage-earners  for  more  than  a  few 
years,  while  only  6.6  per  cent,  earn  as  much  as  105.  per  week.  That 
is,  only  6.6  per  cent,  have  any  chance  of  becoming  self-supporting 
citizens.  I  am  sure  that  the  training  given  has  been  good  of  its 
kind,  but  it  is  plain  that  many  defectives  need  custodial  care,  and 
I  think  to  any  impartial  observer  it  will  also  be  plain  that  the 
Education  Authorities,  whose  traditions  and  experience  fit  them  to 
deal  with  children ,  are  not  the  authorities  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
individuals  of  all  ages  detained  in  institutions  under  certificate. 
The  Lunacy  Authority  is  undoubtedly  more  suitable.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  by  far  the  best  education  and  training 
given  to  mentally  defective  people  in  England  has  been  given  in 
the  idiot  asylums,  institutions  which  are  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  All  asylums 
contain  a  large  number  of  cases  of  congenital  defect,  that  is  of 
amentia,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  the  feeble-minded.  It  is 
recognised  more  fully,  as  each  year  adds  to  our  experience,  how 
closely  connected  are  the  varieties  of  mental  defect.  The  con- 
genital ament  is  particularly  liable  to  attacks  of  insanity,4  while 
insanity  frequently  leads  to  a  condition  of  dementia  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  and  needing  the  same  care  and  control  as 
amentia. 

Everything  points  to  one  authority,  and  equally  plainly  every- 
thing points  to  the  authority  which  is  already  dealing  with  120,000 
of  the  mentally  defective.  I  should  like  to  make  an  earnest  appeal 

4  See  Tredgold's  Mental  Deficiency,  ch.   xvii.,  and  Kraepelin's  Lectures  on 
Clinical  Psychiatry,  translated  by  W.  Johnston. 
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to  Guardians,  and  to  members  of  Education  Committees,  to 
take  a  wide  view  of  the  matter.  None  can  disagree  with  the 
main  proposition  of  the  Eeport,  namely,  that  there  should  be  one 
authority  endowed  with  sufficient  powers  to  train  and  control  the 
mentally  defective.  Let  us  sink  all  small  differences  and  unite  in 
asking  for  immediate  legislation.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  there 
is  no  other  single  measure  at  present  before  the  public  which  would 
have  such  far-reaching  and  beneficial  effects.  The  passing  of  the 
suggested  Act  for  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Mentally  Defective 
would  at  once  reduce  drunkenness,  crime,  prostitution,  illegitimate 
births,  and  disease,  and  it  would  be  the  first  preventive  step  in 
dealing  with  a  great  evil  which  threatens  us  with  a  steady 
deterioration  of  national  efficiency,  both  mental  and  moral. 

ELLEN  F.  PINSENT, 
One  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
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THE  DIRECT   ACTION  OF  ENVIRONMENT 
ON  PLANTS 


THE  great  question  which  now  above  all  others  interests  the 
biologists  and  divides  them  into  two  camps  is  the  question  of  the 
relative  importance  of  Natural  Selection  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Direct  Action  of  environment  on  the  other  side,  in  the  process  of 
evolution  of  new  species.  We  know  Darwin's  position  and  his 
conception  on  the  dominant  part  of  Natural  Selection.  But  his 
views  did  not  remain  unaltered,  and  we  saw  in  a  previous  essay1 
how  Darwin  himself,  especially  when  he  went  into  the  details  of 
variation  in  domesticated  plants  and  animals,  was  brought  to 
make  some  concessions.  He  began  to  doubt  the  adequacy  of 
Natural  Selection  alone,  and  to  assign  more  and  more  importance 
to  the  Direct  Action  of  surroundings,  which  his  precursors — 
Buffon,  Lamarck,  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  and  Erasmus  Darwin — 
had  considered  as  the  main  factor  of  evolution.  These  are  also  the 
views  which  decidedly  prevail  now  among  biologists. 

'  Is  it  really  sufficient,'  they  are  asking  themselves,  '  that  there 
should  appear  in  a  species  of  plants  or  animals  an  infinite  number 
of  purely  accidental,  individual  variations  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions; and  out  of  this  mass  of  slight,  contradictory,  fluctuating 
changes  Natural  Selection,  in  an  acute  struggle  for  life,  will  work 
out  new  varieties,  and  eventually  new  species,  as  perfectly  adapted 
to  their  surroundings  as  if  they  had  been  the  work  of  the  sur- 
roundings themselves?  Take  any  species  of  birds — for  instance, 
the  sparrows.  Is  it  sufficient  that  there  should  be  born,  by  mere 
chance,  short-legged  and  long-legged  sparrows,  birds  with  shorter 
beaks  and  others  with  longer  beaks,  with  smaller  and  with  larger 
wings,  light-coloured  and  dark-coloured,  dull,  bright,  spotted 
ones,  and  so  on — all  in  equal  numbers  each  way,  variation  being 
supposed  to  be  purely  accidental,  indeterminate,  i.e.  guided  by  no 
special  cause  one  way  more  than  another — and  struggle  for  life 
will  assort  precisely  those  lengths  of  beak,  legs,  and  wings,  those 

1  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  January  1910,  p.  86  sq. 
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colours  and  those  instincts  which  are  best  suited  for  making  the 
sparrows  thrive  in  given  surroundings?  Is  it  really  enough  that 
spots  and  markings  of  all  possible  colours  and  patterns  should 
appear  in  a  haphazard  way?  that  the  size,  the  form,  and  the  inner 
structure  of  every  organ,  every  muscle,  every  vessel  and  nerve, 
every  bone,  every  tissue,  should  vary  in  every  individual  in  all 
possible  directions,  by  mere  accident ;  and  out  of  this  lottery,  which 
offers  infinitesimally  small  chances  of  success  for  every  separate 
character,  Natural  Selection  will  pick  out  and  assort  precisely 
those  sets  of  tissues,  vessels,  bones,  and  nerves  which  answer  best 
to  the  needs  of  adaptation?  And  if  such  a  process  may  be 
imagined,  does  it  really  take  place  in  nature?  Is  it  true  that 
variation  is  guided  by  no  structural  cause  whatever,  due  to  the 
conditions  of  life  of  the  organism— that  none  of  its  possible  causes 
ever  prevails  over  the  others  ?  ' 

Is  it  not  more  consistent  with  modern  observation  and  experi- 
ment to  recognise  that  the  variations  which  appear  in  a  species  at 
a  given  moment — being  a  combined  result  of  the  inherited  possi- 
bilities of  variation  (determined  by  all  the  previous  evolution  of 
that  branch  of  living  beings)  and  the  modifying  influences  of  a 
changing  environment — appear  and  accumulate  in  certain  definite 
directions?  And  have  we  not  reason  to  affirm  that  such  a  definite 
variation  would  be  already  an  adaptation,  just  as  in  a  tree  that 
grows  on  the  sea  coast  the  prevailing  winds  check  the  growth  of 
its  branches  on  one  side,  and  favour  growth  on  the  opposite  side? 

But  if  variation  is  not  a  mere  accident  due  to  a  haphazard 
shuffling  of  cards  representing  thousands  of  inherited  characters, 
if  it  is  a  result  of  the  action  of  environment,  then  it  is  a  physio- 
logical fact.  It  is  due  to  certain  definite  causes— to  changes  in 
the  food  of  the  organism,  in  the  composition  of  the  inhaled  air,  in 
its  temperature  and  moisture,  in  the  amount  of  sunshine  received. 
And  each  of  these  causes  has  definite  effects  on  the  composition 
of  the  blood  of  the  animal  or  the  sap  in  the  plant,  on  the  texture 
of  the  different  tissues,  on  the  anatomical  structure  and  functions 
of  each  of  the  organs.  Variation,  in  this  case,  loses  its  accidental 
character  and  emerges  from  the  mysteries  with  which  it  was 
veiled.  It  becomes  a  subject  of  experiment,  and  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  selectionist 
disappear. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no  need  to  assume  that  the  very 
first  beginnings  in  the  variation  of  every  organ  are  already 
so  well  pronounced  as  to  have  a  '  selection  value  ' — that  they 
are  already  helpful  in  the  struggle  for  life — as  we  are  bound  to 
assume  if  variation  is  accidental  and  is  not  reinforced  gradually 
by  the  action  of  environment.  A  serious  difficulty  is  thus  re- 
moved, so  serious  that  the  best-informed  Darwinists  recognise 
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it,  even  though  they  repudiate  the  exaggerations  of  Darwin's 
critics.3 

We  understand,  moreover,  why  variation  must  be  cumulative. 
If  it  is  due  to  some  definite  cause,  it  is  bound  to  accumulate  so 
long  as  this  cause  lasts ;  while  there  would  be  no  reason  whatever 
to  suppose  that  a  character  which  appeared  by  mere  accident  in 
one  generation  should  be  reinforced  in  the  next,  since  there  is  no 
external  or  inner  cause  to  produce  such  an  effect.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion is  in  fact  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  accidental  deviations,  and 
is  contradicted  by  research  in  that  new  branch  of  science, 
Biometry.3 

And  finally,  we  understand  why  variation  must  be  correlative : 
why  several  organs  should  vary  at  once  and  support  each  other's 
variation — a  fact  quite  general  in  nature,  and  yet  representing 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  for  the  theory  of  accidental  varia- 
tion. Thus  if  the  wings  of  a  group  of  birds  are  slightly  increasing 
in  consequence  of  increased  exercise,  supported  by  better  food, 
we  see  the  physiological  cause  of  the  increase  ;  and  we  understand 
why  all  the  muscles,  the  bones,  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  nerves 
connected  with  the  wings  must  undergo  a  correlative  development. 
Or,  if  the  eyes  of  a  cave  animal,  having  become  useless  in  the  dark 
'cave,  begin  to  be  atrophied,  we  understand  how,  the  function  of 
the  eyes  being  performed  no  more,  a  physiological  deficiency  of 
the  nerves  leading  to  the  eyes,  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  muscles 
connected  with  them  necessarily  follows.  We  need  not  resort  to 
an  improbable  hypothesis  and  maintain  that  those  animals  survive 
best  which  best  realise  an  economy  of  their  life-forces  by  rapidly 
getting  rid  of  a  useless  organ,  with  its  muscles,  nerves,  and  blood 
vessels.  The  economy  is  usually  too  small  to  involve  a  life- 
advantage.  The  same  is  true  of  the  correlative  development  of 
all  the  teeth  of  a  mammal  corresponding  to  a  given  change  of  its 
food ;  or  the  degeneration  of  the  toes  in  the  bovine  race  and  the 
horses,  and  all  those  striking  instances  indicated  by  the  American 
palaeontologists,  Cope  and  Marsh,  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to 
explain  the  correlative  variation  of  several  organs,  both  in  develop- 
ment and  degeneracy,  so  long  as  we  do  not  recognise  that  variation 
is  due  to  a  definite  action  of  the  environment.* 

a  See,  for  instance,  the  discussion  of  this  point  by  a  well-informed  Darwinist, 
Dr.  L.  Plate,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  work  (published  now  under  the  title  of 
Selektionsprinzip  und  Problems  der  Artbildung  :  tin  Handbuch  des  Darwinismus, 
Leipzig,  1908,  pp.  76-121),  which  can  be  recommended  as  a  model  of  scientific 
criticism.  Needless  to  say  that,  like  his  great  teacher,  Dr.  Plate  fully  recognises 
now  the  importance  of  the  direct  action  of  surroundings,  including,  of  course,  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  the  so-called  '  acquired '  characters. 

8  Cf.  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  January  1910,  p.  105. 

4  Part  II.  ('  The  Causes  of  Variation ')  of  the  admirable  work  of  Professor 
E.  D.  Cope  has  become  so  classical  that  it  hardly  needs  a  special  mention.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  his  chapter  on  '  Physiogenesis '  (modification  by  physical  causes)  and 
especially  the  chapter  on  '  Kinetogenesis  '  (effects  of  use  and  disuse),  which  contains 
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It  is  self-evident  that  those  biologists  who  recognise  the 
dominant  influence  of  a  direct  action  of  environment  do  not 
necessarily  deny  the  intervention  of  Natural  Selection.  On  the 
contrary,  they  fully  recognise  its  usefulness  as  an  auxiliary.  They 
only  limit  its  powers.  It  ceases  to  be  a  selection  of  haphazard 
variations — necessarily  indifferent  in  most  cases  in  their  incipient 
stages — but  becomes  a  physiological  selection  of  those  individuals, 
societies,  and  groups  which  are  best  capable  of  meeting  the  new 
requirements  by  new  adaptations  of  their  tissues,  organs,  and 
habits.  It  is  not  so  much  a  selection  of  individuals  as  a  selection 
of  groups  of  individuals,  modified  all  at  once,  more  or  less,  in  a 
given  direction.  It  is  also,  in  the  animal  world,  a  selection  of 
those  who  best  exercise  their  collective  intelligence  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  inner  competition  and  inner  war,  and  for  the  rearing  of 
their  offspring  by  combined  effort.  And  finally,  as  it  does  not 
depend  upon  an  acute  struggle  between  all  the  individuals  of  a 
group,  it  does  not  require  for  its  full  action  those  exceptionally  bad 
seasons,  droughts,  and  times  of  calamities  which  Darwin  con- 
sidered as  especially  favourable  for  Natural  Selection.  It  goes  on 
in  times  of  plenty  as  well  as  in  times  of  scarcity,  especially  in 
times  of  plenty  and  during  the  good  seasons,  when  an  abundance 
of  food  and  vitality  favours  variability,  and  gives  a  certain 
plasticity  to  the  organisms.  Progressive  evolution  becomes  thus 
comprehensible,  and  our  hypotheses  meet  what  we  really  learn  of 
variation  and  evolution  in  nature. 

In  short,  many  serious  difficulties  which  beset  the  way  of  the 
selectionist  disappear,  and  we  feel  no  more  the  need  of  the  many 
hypotheses  made  by  the  Neo-Darwimsts  in  support  of  Natural 
Selection,  once  we  see  in  it  but  an  auxiliary  to  the  direct  action  of 
environment.  Let  us  examine,  then,  how  far  such  a  view  is  borne 
out  by  modern  research. 


Already  in  Darwin's  lifetime  the  investigations  he  was  making 
and  those  to  which  his  work  had  given  birth  induced  him  to  recog- 
nise the  importance  of  the  direct  action  of  environment.  He 
only  added — and  his  excuse  was,  of  course,  absolutely  true — that 
at  the  time  he  wrote  his  Origin  of  Species  the  researches  which 
proved  the  importance  of  this  cause  did  not  exist.  Now,  the 
amount  of  work  already  done  in  that  direction  is  immense  and  its 
bulk  increases  every  year.  At  Vienna  we  have  now  a  special 

the  analysis  of  the  origin  of  the  osseous  tissue  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  the 
moulding  of  the  articulations,  the  origin  of  the  different  types  of  foot  in  mammals 
and  of  their  dental  types,  remain  models  of  truly  scientific  analysis  in  support  of 
the  Direct  Action  of  environment  and  the  impossibility  of  explaining  these  struc- 
tures by  Natural  Selection. 
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physiological  laboratory  established  for  the  study  of  the  different 
agencies — food,  temperature,  light,  &c. — which  alter  the  inner 
structure  and  the  forms  of  living  beings ;  and  a  special  review  was 
founded  in  Germany  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  same 
subject.5  Two  new  branches  of  science,  experimental  morphology 
and  experimental  embryology,  have  grown  up  lately,  and  every 
year  there  appears  some  fundamental  work  devoted  to  the  general 
position  of  Darwinism  and  Lamarckism.6 

A  good-sized  volume  would  be  required  merely  to  sum  up  the 
results  of  the  modern  experimental  researches  into  the  direct 
action  of  environment  upon  plants  and  animals.  Consequently, 
beginning  with  plants,  I  will  mention  here  but  some  of  the  most 
convincing  of  these  researches.  Let  me  only  remark  at  once  that 
the  character  of  such  investigations  has  quite  changed  of  late. 
Formerly  the  explorers  directed  their  chief  attention  to  changes 
in  the  forms  of  organisms,  which  could  be  obtained  experimentally. 
The  biologist  continued,  so  to  say,  in  his  laboratory  the  work  of 
the  practical  grower  or  the  breeder.  But  now  the  inquiry  goes 
deeper.  It  becomes  a  physiological  investigation  into  the  sub- 
stance and  the  causes  of  variation.  Variation  is  treated  as  a 
branch  of  plant  or  animal  physiology  and  histology,  and  it  is  thus 
studied  in  the  only  proper  way  which  is  capable  of  revealing  its 
causes  and  throwing  light  upon  the  much  debated  question  as  to 
whether  variation,  acquired  by  one  generation,  is  transmitted  to 
the  next,  and  how  the  transmission  takes  place. 

5  Archiv    fur    Entwicklungsmechanik.      Having    lately    gone    through    the 
recent  literature  of  the  subject,  I  found  that  I  had  to  examine  the  contents  of  more 
than  two  hundred  memoirs  and  works,  chiefly  experimental,  published  during 
the  four  years  1906  to  1909.     And  yet  the  American  literature  was  far  from  being 
fully  represented. 

6  Besides  the  works  of  Professor  H.  W.  Conn  (The  Method  of  Evolution,  New 
York,  1900),  E.  H.  Lock  (Recent  Progress  in  the  Study  of  Variation,  Heredity,  and 
Evolution,  London,  1906),  and  H.  de  Vries  (Die  Mutationslehre,  Vol.  I.),  which 
I    have   mentioned    previously,    the   following   must   be   warmly   recommended 
to  the  general  reader  :  The  Primary  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution,  by  Professor 
E.  D.  Cope,  London  and  Chicago,  1896 ;  Darwinism  To-day,  by  Professor  V.  L. 
Kellogg,  New  York,  1907 ;  Les  Theories  de  I' Evolution,  by  Professor  Yves  Delage 
and  M.  Goldsmith,  Paris,  1909 ;  and  the  third,  much  enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  L. 
Plate's  work,  now  entitled  SeleJctionsprinzi'p  und  Problems  der  Artbildung :   ein 
ffandbuch  des  Darwinismus,  Leipzig,  1908  :  all  four  full  of  facts  and  ripe  thought. 
So  many  side-issues  have  been  introduced  into  the  subject  of  Evolution,  and  so 
much  that  is  purely  dialectic  has  been  dragged  into  the  discussion,  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  these  works  is  given  to  heredity  and  the  discussion  of  the  rapidly 
altered    and    readjusted    hypotheses    of    Weismann    and    his    '  Neo-Darwinist ' 
followers,  as  also  to  the  sudden  '  mutations  '  observed  by  de  Vries,  in  which 
some  naturalists  saw  a  rival  to,  and  some  others  a  support  of,  Darwinism ;  to  the 
rules  of  hybridism  discovered  by  Mendel;  and  to  the  half -mystical  reasonings  of 
Pauly.     In  some  modern  works,  and  especially  in  E.  H.  France's  Der  heutige 
Stand  der  Darwin'schen  Fragen,  Leipzig,  1907,  one  will  find,  by  the  side  of  serious 
scientific  analysis,  a  large  tribute  paid  to  the  metaphysical  and  half -mystical  views 
of  some  German  biologists  who  try  to  revive  the  Hegelian  Naturseele,  in  order  to 
explain  evolution,  and  most  improperly  describe  themselves  as  '  Neo-Lamarckians.' 
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It  would  be  needless  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  in 
the  pages  of  this  Beview  in  my  '  Kecent  Science  '  articles  about 
this  important  category  of  researches  in  the  domain  of  plant 
physiology.7  One  illustration  only — the  experiments  of  Professor 
Gaston  Bonnier — I  shall  have  to  repeat ;  and,  with  a  couple  or  so 
of  examples  taken  from  more  recent  works,  this  will  do  to  show 
the  bearing  of  all  similar  investigations  upon  the  question  which 
we  have  in  view.  Let  me  only  remind  the  reader  that  we  have  in 
this  domain  such  capital  investigations  as  Rauwenkof's,  Koch's, 
and  Batalin's  into  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  structure  of  the 
cells;  the  modification  of  aerial  stems  and  their  inner  structure 
obtained  by  Constantin  by  cultivating  them  in  the  ground ;  and 
especially  the  extensive  researches  of  Stahl,  Dufour,  Pique,  Surozh, 
Vesque,  and  Viet,  and  many  others,  some  of  which  will  be  men- 
tioned presently,  into  the  changes  of  form,  colour,  hair-growth,  and 
tissues  of  the  leaves,  according  to  the  amount  of  sunlight  and 
moisture  they  receive.  All  these  researches,  undertaken  without 
any  preconceived  idea — as  mere  contributions  to  different  chapters 
of  plant  physiology — prove  nevertheless  that  most  plants  suit  their 
environment  so  well  only  because  environment  itself  has  produced 
their  actual  forms.  Let  us  then  cast  a  glance  upon  some  such 
instances. 

We  all  know  that  the  plants  of  the  Arctic  regions,  as  also  the 
plants  growing  at  high  altitudes  in  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Himalayas,  the  mountains  of  Borneo,  and  so  on,  have  certain 
characters  in  common  which  compel  botanists  to  describe  them  as 
separate  varieties,  sub-species,  and  even  separate  species,  quite 
distinct  from  their  next  of  kin  growing  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
temperate  zone.  As  a  rule,  both  the  Arctic  and  the  Alpine  plants 
are  often  dwarfed,  their  main  stem  is  often  arrested  in  its  growth, 
and  a  rosette  of  radical  leaves  only  is  formed.  If  there  is  a  stem, 
the  leaves  upon  it  are  usually  crowded  and  reduced  in  size ;  the 
flowers,  too,  have  shorter  stalks,  but  they  are  often  more  brilliant 
and  fragrant.  Altogether,  the  plant  has  a  '  tufted,'  compact 
aspect  and  is  often  covered  with  hairs. 

Now  all  these  Alpine  characters  were  obtained  experimentally 
by  a  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Gaston  Bonnier. 
Taking  several  plants  from  the  valley,  and  dividing  each  of  them 
into  two  parts,  he  planted  one  part  in  the  valley  and  the  other  in 
a  protected  place  at  a  high  level.  Two  or  three  years  later  both 
sets  of  plants  were  compared,  and  the  results  were  striking. 
Without  the  slightest  interference  of  natural  selection,  Alpine 
varieties  were  obtained  out  of  the  plants  of  our  valleys.  Taking, 

T  Nineteenth  Century,  April  1894,  pp.  684-691 ;  and  September  1901, 
pp.  423-437. 
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for  instance,  a  common  inhabitant  of  our  meadows,  the  rock-rose 
(H elianthemum  vulgare),  with  its  slender  stalks  bearing  each  a 
pretty  flower,  the  same  plant  became  at  an  altitude  of  6660  feet 
a  thickly  interwoven,  shapeless  ball  of  leaves,  out  of  which  ball 
protruded  tiny  star-like  flowers  with  narrow  petals.  It  certainly 
could  be  described  as  a  distinct  variety,  and  probably  would  have 
been  described  as  a  separate  sub-species  if  it  had  been  found  in 
Laponia  or  in  the  barren  lands  of  Canada.8 

As  a  rule,  in  all  plants  grown  at  the  high-level  stations  the  inter- 
nodes  were  short,  the  leaves  were  smaller  and  thicker,  and  when 
the  plants  were  not  placed  too  high,  their  flowers  were  more  bril- 
liant in  colour  and  more  fragrant  than  those  of  then:  congeners  in 
the  valley.  An  anatomical  examination  of  their  tissues  proved 
that  in  the  Alpine  surroundings  they  had  taken  such  characters  as 
to  reduce  transpiration,  and  especially  waste,  obtain  a  better 
assimilation,  and  store  more  starch,  more  sugar,  more  volatile 
oils,  and  more  colouring  pigments.  They  were  thus  adapted, 
without  the  aid  of  natural  selection,  by  the  action  itself  of 
the  surroundings,  to  take  better  advantage  of  the  short  Alpine 
summer,  and  better  to  resist  its  cold  nights  and  blighting 
wind.9 

In  order  to  be  still  more  sure  of  his  results,  Professor  Bonnier 
made  further  experiments.  He  grew  plants  in  boxes,  wherein 
artificial  surroundings  of  heat,  cold,  and  moisture  were  main- 
tained. The  results  were  still  more  striking.  When  the  plants 
were  submitted  during  their  growth  to  extremes  of  temperature 
and  moisture — as  is  the  case  in  an  Alpine  climate — they  took, 
after  only  two  months,  the  above-mentioned  Alpine  characters, 
including  even  the  reddish  colour  of  the  leaves,  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  special  colouring  matter,  anthocyan.10 

At  the  same  time  the  opposite  results  were  obtained  when  seeds 
of  germander  (Teucrium),  gathered  at  an  altitude  of  5000  feet 
in  the  Pyrenees,  were  sown  near  Paris.  They  gave,  after  three 
years,  plants  with  longer  stems  and  longer  internodes,  leaves  of 
a  brilliant  green,  and  so  on — plants,  in  short,  quite  similar  to  those 
which  grow  wild  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  the  surroundings  of 
the  low  plains  Alpine  seeds  thus  gave  plants  bearing  the  character 
of  lowland  vegetation — this  experiment  being  a  reply  to  those  who 

8  De  Vries,  in  his  Mutationstheorie,  I.  102,  has  reproduced  the  photographs 
of  the  mother-plant  and  its  Alpine  variety. 

'  G.  Bonnier,  'Culture  experimental  dans  les  Alpes  et  les  Pyrenees,'  in 
Revue  generate  de  botanique,  1890,  p.  213;  *  Recherches  experimentales  sur 
1'adaptation  des  Plantes  au  Climat  alpin/  in  Annales  des  Sciences  naturelles, 
Botanique,  7e  serie,  1894,  t.  xx.  p.  217;  Recherches  sur  I'Anatomie  experi- 
mentale  des  Vegetaux,  Corbeil,  1895,  with  plates. 

10  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  1898,  t.  cxxvii. 
p.  307 ;  1899,  t.  cxxviii.  p.  1143. 
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had  objected  that  Bonnier 's  plants,  in  taking  an  Alpine  character, 
were  probably  '  reverting  '  to  an  ancestral  form. 

Taking  next  forty-three  different  species  from  Fontainebleau, 
and  growing  them  at  La  Garde,  near  Toulon,  Professor  Bonnier 
obtained  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean — in  the  first,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  second  generation  (the  characters  acquired  in  the 
first  generation  being  thus  transmitted  by  heredity  to  the  next,  to 
be  further  increased) — plants  with  a  distinct  Mediterranean 
aspect :  woody  stems,  broader  and  thicker  leather-like  leaves 
without  nerves.  The  Fontainebleau  Eagwort  Senecio  (Senecio 
Jacob  ceo)  took  several  of  the  characters  of  the  Mediterranean 
species  Senecio  nemorosus.  Our  common  ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior) 
became  similar  to  the  ash  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  Fraxinus 
parvifolia,  and  so  on.11 

I  have  dwelt  on  purpose  upon  these  experiments,  as  they  repre- 
sent a  complete  cycle  of  researches  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been 
recognised  by  competent  botanists,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
contain  replies  to  the  usual  objections  :  '  reversion  to  ancestral 
types,'  '  non-inheritance  of  acquired  characters/  and  the  like. 
The  characters  acquired  in  one  generation  were  transmitted  to  the 
next ;  and  those  characters  which  are  described  as  '  hereditary  ' 
were  as  liable  to  vary  as  those  which  are  described  as  '  acquired.' 
All  we  can  say  of  these  experiments,  and  all  the  others  to  be  men- 
tioned presently,  is  that  those  characters  which  had  been 
maintained  during  a  very  long  period  of  evolution  (in  our  case, 
those  of  the  Helianthemum  genus  and  those  of  the  Cistaceae 
family,  to  which  it  belongs),  being  of  a  more  ancient  descent  than 
those  of  the  different  species,  have  more  stability  than  the  latter. 

The  great  value  of  the  experiments  of  G.  Bonnier  is  generally 
recognised.  Still,  in  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Plate's  excellent  work 
on  Darwinism  we  find  the  remark  that,  after  having  considered 
first  the  experiments  of  Bonnier  as  conclusive,  Dr.  Plate  began  to 
doubt  lately, 

whether  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  adaptation  of  mammals  to  life  at  a 
high  altitude,  there  were  not  set  free  such  reactions  only,  which  occasionally 
will  take  place  in  the  lowlands.  If  I  nevertheless  accept  the  possibility  of 
direct  adaptation  [Dr.  Plate  continues],  it  is  because,  according  to  the  rules 
of  probability,  the  variations  due  to  mechanical  causes  may  also  occasionally 
happen  to  be  useful. ia 

That  the  variations  which  took  place  in  Bonnier's  plants  at  a  high 
altitude  should  belong  to  the  category  of  those  which  take  place 
accidentally  in  the  lowlands  as  well,  seems  extremely  unlikely,  and 
remains  a  mere  guess.  Wherever  changes  in  the  same  direction 
(though  to  a  smaller  extent)  take  place  in  the  lowlands,  we  are  sure 

11  Comptes  Rendvs,  1899,  t.  cxxix.  p.  1207. 

12  Sclektions'pTinzip,  p.  436. 
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to  find  some  causes  at  work  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  high 
altitude  surroundings,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  This  would  be 
just  one  of  those  cases  which  Lamarck  mentions,  speaking  of  varia- 
tion in  a  meadow  plant.13  Still  less  probability  is  there  in  Dr. 
Plate's  suggestion,  since  we  know  from  a  later  communication  of 
Bonnier  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  14  that  the  morphological 
variations  in  his  plants  were  brought  about  by  variations  of  their 
inner  structure,  and  therefore  by  no  means  can  be  described  as 
accidentally  useful.  The  diminished  surfaces  of  transpiration  and 
the  shortened  stems  were  the  necessary  results  of  the  Alpine  sur- 
roundings ;  the  increased  storage  of  starch  and  sugar  was  due  to  the 
long  hours  of  intense  light;  and  so  on.  None  of  these  changes 
was  accidental.  That  so  serious  and  impartial  a  thinker  as  Dr. 
Plate  is  should  have  conceived  such  doubts  sterns  to  me  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  he  did  not  yet  know 
Bonnier 's  later  work  on  the  anatomy  of  his  Alpine  plants.15 
Besides,  like  all  the  recent  writers  on  Darwinism  and  Lamarckism, 
he  has  chiefly  studied  variations  in  animals,  while  it  is  for  variation 
and  adaptation  in  plants  that  we  havo  the  best  experimental  data. 


II 


Taking  now  another  series  of  experiments,  made  by  H.  Klebs, 
we  learn  how  and  why  not  only  the  lower  plants — fungi  and  algao 
— but  also  the  flowers  of  the  higher  plants  are  altered  under  the 
influence  of  surroundings  in  their  form,  their  size  and  colour,  the 
number  of  their  different  parts,  and  their  disposition  (the  inflor- 
escence). A  change  in  the  food,  or  in  the  temperature  and  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  in  the  amount  or  even  in  the  colour  of  light 
received  by  the  plant,  alters  all  the  characters  of  the  flowers. 

If  the  common  nettled-leaved  Campanula  be  submitted  to  a  high 
temperature  during  the  winter,  its  usually  blue  bell-flowers  turn  to 
white.  The  cause  of  it  is,  that  the  stem  grows  faster  under  the 
influence  of  a  raised  temperature,  and  for  its  forced  growth  it 
absorbs  a  considerable  amount  of  food.  But  the  intensity  of  light 
is  relatively  small  during  the  winter  in  our  latitudes,  and  therefore 
the  formation  of  food-stuffs  is  slow  within  the  plant ;  the  result 

13  Philosophic  zoolorjique,  edit.  1907,  p.  44. 

14  '  On  ths  anatomical  and  physiological  characters  of  plants  rendered  Alpine 
by  means  of  an  alternately  changing  temperature,'  in  Comptes  Rendus,  1899, 
fc.  cxxviii.  p.  1143. 

15  From  Dr.  Plate's  most  conscientious  list  of  the  works  which  he  has  con- 
sulted, or  only  knows  in  abstracts,   we  see  that  he  knows  only  the  first  two 
works  of  Bonnier— of  1890  and  1894— the  first  through  De  Vries.     In  the  first 
edition  of  his  work  (made  in  1890)  he  did  not  yet  speak  of  Bonnier's  experiments. 
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is  that  the  colouring  matters  of  the  flower,  which  require  sugar  for 
their  formation,  are  not  prepared  in  sufficient  quantities.  The 
flowers  become  paler  and  often  smaller  than  usual.  Something 
similar  happens  also  with  the  red  primula.  The  usual  equilibrium 
between  the  supplies  of  heat  and  light  being  broken,  the  effect  is 
the  same. 

Taking  next  various  species  of  Sempervivum,  which  belongs  to 
the  thick-leaved  Crassulaceae  family  and  requires  plenty  of  sun- 
shine and  a  dry  atmosphere  for  blooming,  important  changes  were 
produced  by  altering  these  two  conditions.  The  keeping  of  the 
plants  in  a  warm  temperature  of  from  85  to  89  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
but  in  the  dark,  prevented  them  from  blooming;  and  if  they 
received  afterwards  a  full  light,  the  few  flowers  they  produced 
were  poor  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moment 
of  blooming  could  be  advanced  by  keeping  the  plants  in  a  dry 
atmosphere  and  reducing  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  food. 
By  varying  his  experiments,  H.  Klebs  altered  at  will  the  form  of 
the  plant,  the  forms  of  the  flowers,  the  numbers  of  their  separate 
parts,  and  the  disposition  of  the  flowers,  i.e.  the  inflorescence, 
which  often  serves  to  distinguish  species  from  each  other.16 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Professor  Klebs  from  his  experi- 
ments are  worthy  of  note. 

Under  different  conditions  of  life  [he  writes]  independent  variations  take 
place  on  a  large  scale  in  all  parts  of  the  flowers.  The  sepals,  the  petals,  the 
stamens,  &c.,  all  undergo  variation.  All  the  organs  of  a  plant  vary  under 
the  influence  of  the  outer  world,  even  when  crossing  is  rigorously  excluded. 
Even  those  characters  which  are  constant  under  the  usu:il  conditions  (the 
so-called  '  organisation  characters  '  of  Naegeli)  obey  the  same  rule,  provided 
the  outer  world  acts  at  the  proper  moment.  The  distinction  between  the 
so-called  '  constant  '  and  the  so-called  '  variable  '  characters — those  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  fixed  by  heredity  and  those  which  are  not — dis- 
appears. All  the  characters  of  a  species  depend  upon  its  inner  structure, 
which  depends  in  its  turn  upon  the  outer  conditions  ;  a  change  in  the  latter 
always  produces  a  change  in  the  former,  which  results  in  modifying  the 
different  specific  characters  of  the  plant. 

Species,  in  Klebs's  opinion,  remain  invariable  so  long  only  as.  the 
outer  conditions  are  unchanged ;  and  their  variations  are  deter- 
mined, on  the  one  side,  by  '  the  sum  of  potentialities  '  of  the 
finest  particles  of  their  protoplasm  and  the  action  of  environment. 
Let  me  add  also  that  Klebs  j  in  common  with  most  plant  physio- 
logists who  also  speak  from  their  own  experimental  knowledge, 
maintains  that  the  anomalies  of  development  due  to  a  change  of 
environment  can  be  transmitted  by  heredity.17 

16  Jahrbucher   fur   wissenschaftliche   Botanik,    1905,   Bd.    xlii.    pp.    155-320; 
Tobler's  abstract  in  Naturwissenschaftliche  Rundscliau,  1906,  xxi.  pp.  254  sq.    Also 
the  Croonian  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  26th  of  May,  1910. 

17  Abhandlungen    der    Naturforschenden    Gesellschaft   zu   Halle,    1906,    Bd. 
xxv.  pp.  133  sq.     In  a  second  series  of  experiments  the  same  explorer  confirms 
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III 

We  have  just  seen  that  Professor  G.  Bonnier  produced  the 
'  Mediterranean  characters  '  in  plants  taken  from  Fontainebleau 
which  he  grew  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  But  the  characters 
of  maritime  plants  were  also  produced  artificially  by  Lesage.  One 
of  the  most  typical  features  of  maritime  plants  is  that  most  of  them 
have  thicker  leaves,  due  to  a  greater  development  of  the  palissade 
tissue  (accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  both  the  spaces  between 
the  cells  and  the  empty  spaces  known  as  '  lacunae ').  The 
fleshy  character  of  the  leaves  is  also  met  with  in  desert  plants 
when  they  grow  in  a  salty  soil.  Now,  these  same  characters  were 
obtained  by  Lesage  simply  watering  our  commonest  plants  with 
water  containing  some  table-salt.  The  leaves  of  the  common  pea 
and  the  watercress  became  more  fleshy  and  succulent  under  such 
a  treatment,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  palissade  tissue  (the  epi- 
dermis and  the  nerves  of  the  leaves  becoming  only  a  trifle  thicker) ; 
and  these  so  easily  '  acquired  '  features  were  transmitted  by 
inheritance  :  plants  grown  '  from  seed  obtained  from  plants  of 
cress  which  were  somewhat  succulent  in  the  first  year's  experiment 
became  still  more  so  in  the  following.'  18 

Taking  now  another  division  of  typical  plants — the  plants  of 
the  deserts  and  the  sub-deserts,  we  see  that  the  most  characteristic 
feature,  the  spines  and  the  prickles,  can  be  produced  artificially 
in  a  dry  atmosphere  ;  and,  vice  versa,  they  disappear  when  a  desert 
plant  is  cultivated  in  a  sufficiently  moist  air. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Darwin  considered  the  thorns  and 
prickles  borne  by  certain  plants — especially  by  the  desert  plants 
—as  a  good  proof  of  natural  selection.  In  the  plains  peopled 
with  large  numbers  of  browsing  animals,  the  more  so  in  the  arid 
plains  where  the  grass  is  burnt  in  the  summer,  only  those  bushes 
and  shrubs  would  have  a  chance  of  survival  which  had  acci- 
dentally developed  prickles  and  spines.  True  that  the  very  fact 
of  prickly  plants  being  especially  characteristic  of  dry  and  hot 
deserts  suggested  a  causal  connexion  between  the  hot  and  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  desert  and  the  development  of  thorns  and 
prickles ;  but  so  long  as  it  was  not  demonstrated  by  experiment 

his  previous  conclusions  in  these  words  :  '  All  the  characters  of  a  species,  even  those 
inherited  characters  which  seem  to  have  been  quite  firmly  established,  can  be 
changed  within  certain  limits  by  influencing  the  potentialities  of  an  organ  at 
the  moment  of  its  formation.' 

"  Revue  generate  de  Botanique,  t.  ii. ;  Comptes  Rendus,  1899,  t.  cix.,  and 
1891,  t.  cxii.  I  quote  this  last  passage  from  Rev.  Geo.  Henslow's  Plant  Structures, 
pp.  50  and  128-131. 
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that  a  dry  atmosphere  develops  thorns,  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection  seemed  to  be  very  probable.  Now,  we  have  such 
experiments. 

Lhotelier  has  demonstrated  that  if  two  stocks  of  barberry,  the 
stems  of  which  have  been  cut  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  are 
grown  under  two  glass  bells,  one  of  which  has  a  very  dry  atmo- 
sphere and  the  other  a  very  moist  one,  two  different  sorts  of  plants 
are  obtained.  In  the  moist  atmosphere  all  the  leaves  are  fully 
developed,  while  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  other  bell  the  lobes 
of  the  leaves  are  not  developed  at  all  and  their  nerves  become 
woody  and  are  transformed  into  thorns.19  The  strong  transpira- 
tion which  takes  place  in  a  dry  atmosphere  reduces  the  formation 
of  the  tissues  out  of  which  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  formed,  and 
it  lignifies — i.e.  makes  hard  and  woody — the  tissues  of  the  nerves 
of  the  leaves.  The  surroundings  themselves  thus  develop  the 
thorns  and  the  prickles. 

The  reverse  experiment  has  also  been  made  by  W.  Wollny. 
By  growing  various  species  in  three  different  glass-houses,  one 
of  which  was  kept  very  dry,  the  other  very  moist,  and  the  third 
of  average  moisture,  he  demonstrated  that  under  the  influence  of 
great  dampness  the  thorns  of  the  common  furze  ( Ulex  europaus) 
were  entirely  transformed  into  full  leaves.20  Similar  experiments 
were  repeated  more  than  once  with  the  same  result.  Besides,  we 
have  the  experiments  of  Marloth,  which  prove  how  easily  all  the 
traits  which  give  the  desert  flora  its  special  aspect  can  be 
obliterated.  It  was  sufficient  to  transport  plants  from  the  sun- 
burnt deserts  of  the  Tangua  Karoo  to  the  less  sunny  and  moister 
climate  of  Capstadt  (where  they  still  get  54  per  cent,  of  the  astro- 
nomically possible  sunshine)  to  see  them  lose  their  desert 
features.  Their  globular  shape  and  their  dull  or  ochre  colouring, 
due  to  a  coating  of  wax,  or  gum,  or  to  a  thick  coating  of  hair, 
disappeared.  The  Crassula  columnaris  lost  its  globular  form  and 
grew  in  the  shape  of  a  column;  and  the  Mesembryanthemum 
truncatum,  which  is  usually  of  an  ochre  colour,  produced  only 
green  leaves  at  Capstadt.  Other  dull-coloured  or  grey  plants  of 
the  desert  were  covered  with  a  green  foliage  during  the  rainy 
season ;  but ,  having  lost  the  protective  epidermis  and  the  special 
supplement  of  scales  which  they  usually  have  in  the  desert,  they 
were  burnt  during  the  dry  season.21 

A  great  amount  of  similar  evidence  could  be  produced.  Hugo 
de  Vries,  who  is  an  experienced  botanist  and  grower,  obtained  two 

19  For  more  details  see  my   'Recent  Science'  article,  Nineteenth  Century, 
April  1894,  p.  690. 

20  Forschungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Agrikulturphysik,  Bd.  xx.  1898,  p.  397. 

21  R.  Marloth,  '  Die  Schutzmittel  der  Pflanzen  gegen  iibermaeeige    Isolation, 
in  Berichte  der  deutschen  botanischen  Gesellschaft,  Bd.  xxvii.  p.  362  sq.     Also 
N  aturwissenschaftliche  Rundschau,  1909,  p.  643. 
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quite  different  sorts  of  plants  by  cultivating  the  South  African 
Composite,  Othonna  carnosa  and  Othonna  crassifolia,  in  a  moist 
and  in  a  dry  atmosphere.22  From  Bev.  Geo.  Henslow  we  learn 
that  the  Zilla  myagroides ,  from  the  Cairo  deserts,  when  it  was 
raised  from  seed  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cairo  by  Dr.  Sicken- 
berg,  *  not  only  bore  developed  leaves,  but  the  spines,  though 
formed  through  the  forces  of  heredity,  were  very  slender  and  sub- 
flaccid,  instead  of  being  intensely  rigid.'  So  also  the  ordinary 
spiny  form  of  Ononis  (0.  spinosa),  when  it  is  grown  either  in  a 
very  rich  soil  with  abundance  of  water,  or  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
gradually  loses  its  spines.  But  they  reappear  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  grow  in  the  ordinary  way.23 

Another  feature  characteristic  of  plants  growing  in  the  dry 
soil  of  the  deserts  and  sub-deserts  is  the  production  of  tubers 
and  bulbs,  which  are  storehouses  of  starch  and  sugar,  and  also 
apparently  of  water.24  But  this  feature,  too,  disappears  when 
the  plant  is  cultivated  in  a  moist  soil.  On  the  other  side, 
Duchartre,  by  making  tubers  of  the  yam-plant  (Dioscorea  Batatas) 
produce  long  shoots  without  being  allowed  to  have  water,  obtained 
that  other  feature  of  the  desert  plants  :  the  hardening  of  the  stem , 
due  to  a  hardening  of  the  walls  of  the  fibres  and  a  diminution  of 
their  inner  diameters.25 

I  ought  also  to  mention  the  varied  and  striking  experiments 
of  Vochting,  who,  by  varying  the  temperature  and  the  amount 
of  light  given  to  a  plant,  obtained  rampant  varieties,  maintained 
asexual  reproduction,  and  so  on,26  as  also  many  other  similar 
experiments.  In  fact,  a  volume  ought  to  be  written  on  the 
subject  which  I  am  sketching  in  this  article. 

Suffice  it  to  say  in  this  place  that  we  have  now  a  considerable 
number  of  experimental  works  which  did  not  exist  when  Darwin 
wrote  his  Origin  of  Species,  but  by  means  of  which  it  has  been 
established,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  adaptations 
of  the  inner  structures  and  the  outer  forms  of  plants,  which  were 
a  puzzle  fifty  years  ago,  must  have  been  produced  by  the  direct 
action  of  environment.  And  we  have  seen  also  in  the  above 
that  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  so-called  '  acquired ' 
characters  in  plants  has  been  proved  in  most  cases  by  direct 
experiment. 

33  Die  Mutationstheorie,  Bd.  i.,  Leipzig,  1901,  p.  103,  where  the  photographs 
of  both  series  of  plants  are  reproduced. 

"  Rev.  Geo.  Henslow,  The  Origin  of  Plant  Structures  by  Self-Adaptation  to 
the  Environment  (London,  1895),  pp.  38-40. 

34  Such  is,  at  least,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Volkens. 
85  Plant  Structures,  pp.  78,  79  and  42. 

26  Jahrbucher  fur  wisscnschaftliche  Botanik,  1893,  Bd,  x*v.  p.  149 ;  Berichte 
der  deutschen  botanischen  Gesellschaft,  1898,  xvi.  37. 
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IV 

With  such  an  experimental  knowledge  as  we  possess  now,  the 
observations  of  botanists  relative  to  the  adaptations  of  plants  to 
environment  in  different  typical  regions  of  the  globe  acquire  a  new 
meaning.  They  become  a  strong  corroborative  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  direct  action  of  environment  having  itself  produced  theae 
adaptations. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example  to  fix  our  ideas.  Let  us 
examine,  for  instance,  the  flora  of  the  caverns  as  it  appears  from 
the  investigations  of  M.  Jacques  Maheu,  who  has  explored  scores 
of  caves,  gouffres,  and  avens  in  France,  in  the  German  portion 
of  the  Vosges,  in  Belgium,  and  partly  in  Italy.27  The  flora  of  all 
these  caverns  originates  from  plants  growing  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  all  these  plants  are  so  modified  in  their  new 
surroundings  as  to  represent  a  special  type  of  cavern  flora.  Want 
of  light,  a  low  temperature,  extreme  humidity,  and  a  meagre 
calcareous  soil  are  their  conditions  of  growth ;  and  all  the  cavern 
plants  have  acquired  precisely  those  characters  which  one  may 
have  anticipated  under  such  conditions,  judging  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Dufour  on  the  action  of  light,28  and  those  above- 
mentioned  of  Bonnier  and  Lhotelier.  Altogether,  the  cavern 
vegetation  stands  between  the  Arctic  and  the  aquatic  and  is 
perfectly  well  adapted  to  its  own  special  surroundings. 

If  we  take  now  the  classical  work  of  Grisebach  on  the 
vegetation  of  the  globe  and  examine  the  floras  of  different  typical 
regions  of  the  earth  and  their  protective  features,  or  if  we  study 
under  the  same  aspect  any  one  of  the  fundamental  works  on  the 
flora  of  some  typical  region,  we  find  the  same  coincidences 
between  the  local  conditions  and  the  adaptations  of  the  vegetation 
to  these  conditions.  The  flora  of  the  Arctic  regions,  of  the  high 
altitudes,  the  deserts,  the  sea  coasts,  and  so  on,  have  each  their 
distinctive  features,  and  these  features  are  precisely  those  which 
we  obtain  experimentally  if  we  take  plants  from  the  plains  of 
Middle  Europe  and  grow  them  in  Arctic,  Alpine,  desert,  or 
maritime  surroundings.  We  may  thus  conclude  that  although 
these  numerous  coincidences  between  the  characters  of  the  plants 
and  their  environment  are  not  yet  proofs  of  those  characters 
having  been  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  surroundings, 

27  Jacques  Maheu,  *  Contribution  a  1'etude  de  la  flore  souterraine  de  France,' 
in  Annales  des  Sciences  natvrelles,  Botanique,  9©  serie,  t.  iii.  1906,  pp.  1-190.     The 
paper  is  illustrated  by  many  drawings  and  contains  a  copious  bibliography.    The 
anatomical  process  of  disappearance  of  the  mechanical  support  tissue  and  the 
changes  from  sexual  to  vegetative  reproduction  are  especially  worthy  of  note. 

28  *  Influence  de  la  lumiere  sur  la  forme  et  la  structure  des  feuilles,'  ip  Annaln 
$es  Sciences  natureljes,  Botanique,  7«  serie,  t.  v.,  1887,  p.  311. 
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they  establish,  by  their  very  number,  a  high  degree  of  probability 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  Direct  Action. 

This  is  the  thesis  which  G.  Henslow  develops  in  his  work 
on  plant  structures,29  and  in  support  of  which  he  brings  forward 
a  considerable  amount  of  evidence.  Taking  first  the  desert  and 
sub-desert  vegetation,  and  next  the  Alpine,  the  Arctic,  the  mari- 
time, and  the  aquatic  vegetations,  he  shows  that  the  same  coinci- 
dences are  found  between  these  types  of  vegetation,  the  climatic 
conditions  they  belong  to,  and  those  plants  which  were  obtained 
experimentally  in  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  deserts,  the 
high  altitudes ,  and  so  on .  And  he  concludes  that  these  coincidences 
are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  probabilities  to 
attribute  all  these  well  adapted  forms  to  an  infinity  of  indiscrimi- 
nate, indefinite  variations  out  of  which  only  those  in  harmony 
with  environment  have  survived.30 

It  is  very  probable  that  his  suggestion  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  '  no  indiscriminate  and  wasted  variations  at  all '  will  not 
meet  with  general  acceptance.  Each  plant  is  a  complex. result 
of  all  the  modifications  which  its  ancestors  underwent  during  the 
long  process  of  past  evolution,  and  its  possible  variations  are 
determined  by  all  the  past  modifications.  It  seems  difficult, 
therefore,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  indiscriminate  variation,  due 
to  the  inner  causes  of  heredity.  But  once  by  the  side  of  indis- 
criminate variation  there  is  going  on  a  process  of  variation  in  a 
definite  direction,  due  to  the  direct  action  of  environment,  and  the 
effects  of  this  action  are  inherited,  as  we  saw  it  proved  more  than 
once  in  the  above-mentioned  experiments — then  the  accidental 
variation  is  necessarily  subordinated  to  the  determinate  one. 

With  this  limitation,  most  botanists  will  certainly  agree  with 
the  conclusions  of  Henslow — namely,  that  the  facts  he  has 
brought  together  represent  strong  corroborative  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  adaptations  being  produced  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  environment  itself.  They  render  this  hypothesis  so  probable 
as  to  attain  almost  certainty. 

And  now  I  must  mention  a  third  vast  series  of  researches,  pur- 
sued for  the  last  thirty  years,  into  the  effects  of  mechanical,  elec- 
trical, and  chemical  irritations,  as  well  as  changes  of  light,  tem- 

"  The  Origin  of  Plant  Structures,  1895. 

80  The  question,  Henslow  writes,  is  this :  '  Which  probability  or  hypo- 
thesis do  the  facts  of  the  case  seem  to  favour  most,  viz.  that  indefinite  variations 
arise  from  some  assumed  internal  causes,  of  which  variations  only  those  in 
harmony  with  the  environment  survive,  and  are  said,  therefore,  metaphorically 
to  be  selected  by  it ;  or  is  it  that  the  external  forces  of  the  environment  excite 
the  variability  which  is  inherent  in  plants,  and  call  into  action  the  responsive 
power  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  various  species  of  plants,  which  thus  all  tend 
to  put  on  the  same,  or  similar,  or  at  least  adaptive  and  definite  variations  of 
one  sort  or  another,  so  that  there  are  no  indiscriminate  and  wasted  variations  at 
all?  '  (Introduction,  pp.  9-10). 
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perature,  moisture,  and  composition  of  the  air  received  by  a  plant 
upon  its  physiological  processes  and  the  structure  of  its  tissues! 
Here  we  have  another  immense  array  of  facts  which  could  be 
described  as  experimental  anatomy,  or  experimental  histology  (the 
experimental  science  of  the  organic  tissues),  giving  us  a  fresh 
insight  into  the  inner  life-processes  which  lead  to  changes  of 
external  forms. 

Two  or  three  examples  chosen  from  a  mass  of  material  will 
do.  Thus  in  an  interesting  little  work  E.  Prein  studied  the  effects 
of  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  tissues  of  the  roots  (Bonn, 
1908).  We  know  what  will  happen  if  a  growing  root  is  passed 
through  a  glass  tube  which  prevents  it  from  increasing  in  thickness. 
Unless  the  tube  be  extra  strong,  it  will  be  broken— the  root 
creating  a  tissue  strong  enough  to  break  the  resistance.  As  the 
root  continues  to  grow,  and  its  cells  continue  to  increase  and  sub- 
divide, they  exert  a  pressure  upon  each  other  where  they  meet  with 
a  mechanical  obstacle,  and  this  pressure  stimulates  further  growth. 
The  cells  subdivide  more  rapidly  and  become  more  numerous, 
remaining  smaller  at  the  same  time.  The  walls  of  the  parenchym 
cells  consequently  grow  thicker,  especially  those  walls  which  run 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  pressure,  while  those  which  are  parallel  to 
the  surfaces  of  the  glass  tube  grow  thinner,  or  even  disappear. 
The  tissue  of  the  root  thus  acquires  a  greater  solidity.  But  as  the 
transpiration  current  of  the  plant  and  the  transport  of  assimi- 
lation products  go  on  unabated  along  the  root,  the  life  processes 
are  intensified  in  the  compressed  zone,  and  finally  the  growing 
root  breaks  the  tube.  Of  course  the  formation  of  a  more  solid 
tissue  may  be  described  as  an  adaptation,  but  it  is  merely  a  small 
alteration  of  the  process  of  growth,  which  has  a  purely  mechanical 
cause.  And  we  need  not  resort  to  heredity,  or  to  natural  selection, 
when  we  see  that,  as  a  rule,  the  roots  grow  harder  in  a  hard  soil, 
and  their  tissues  become  softer  in  a  friable  soil — a  change,  by  the 
way,  which  has  permitted  our  gardeners  to  obtain  the  eatable 
radish  out  of  its  wild  ancestor. 

The  experiments  of  R.  Hegler,  showing  that  the  application  of 
artificial  strains  to  seedlings  provokes  a  remarkable  development 
of  the  mechanical  tissues  of  the  seedlings,  and  those  of  Henslow, 
who  obtained  the  same  result  with  leaf-stalks  of  the  horse-chestnut, 
belong  to  the  same  category. 

A  wide  series  and  a  great  variety  of  researches  into  the  effects 
of  mechanical  lesions  upon  growth,  of  different  sorts  of  food  upon 
the  characters,  both  racial  and  specific,  of  carbonic  acid  and 
different  narcotics  upon  the  assimilation  of  oxygen,  and  so  on, 
might  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  They  would  deserve  mention 
the  more  so  as  from  most  of  them  we  learn  over  and  over  again — 
in  defiance  of  Weismann's  hypotheses — that  characters  acquired 
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in  new  conditions  are  transmitted  by  heredity  to  the  offspring,  and 
are  retained  by  it  for  some  time  after  the  plant  has  been  returned 
to  its  previous  conditions.  But  another  score  of  pages  would  be 
needed  to  do  justice  to  these  instructive  and  varied  researches. 
So  I  shall  limit  my  illustrations  to  one  more — namely,  the  investi- 
gations made  by  Vochting  and  Haberlandt  for  explaining  the 
well-known  capacity  of  the  leaves  in  many  plants  for  taking  such 
positions  as  to  receive  more  light  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  their  lobes. 

It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Gr.  Haberlandt,  who  has 
worked  at  this  subject  for  the  last  five  years,  that  the  cause  of  such 
changes  of  position  of  the  leaf — so  appropriate  that  they  seemed 
to  suggest  a  conscious  will — lies  in  the  structure  of  its  epidermis. 
The  latter  contains  a  number  of  slightly  swollen  cells,  which,  being 
filled  with  sap,  act  as  so  many  microscopic  lenses  for  admitting 
light  into  the  interior  of  the  leaf.  Haberlandt  describes  them 
even  as  ocelli,  or  eyelets,  and  compares  them  to  the  ocelli  of  some 
lower  animals.  This  discovery  having  been  contested,  Haberlandt 
continued  his  researches,  and  it  may  be  taken  now  as  proved  that 
it  is  really  the  direct  action  of  the  light  falling  on  the  epidermis, 
and  transmitted  through  the  small  lenses  to  the  protoplasm  of  the 
lobe,  which  produces  a  certain  irritation  in  its  tissue.  This  irrita- 
tion is  apparently  transmitted  further  to  the  stalk  (probably  by 
means  of  the  protoplasm  filaments  connecting  the  cells),  and  makes 
it  alter  the  position  of  the  lobe.31  The  same  capacity  of  reflex 
action  in  response  to  light  is  well  known  in  seedlings,  in  the  inflor- 
escence axis  of  the  daisy  and  many  other  plants,  as  also  in  the 
eyes  of  animals.  We  do  not  know  yet  how  it  acts,  but  it  requires 
no  special  act  of  volition. 

Altogether  we  have  in  these  and  many  similar  researches  ample 
proofs  of  the  fact  that  many  adaptive  variations,  which  were  a 
puzzle  for  the  botanist,  are  direct  results  of  purely  mechanical 
causes  due  to  the  conditions  of  growth. 

With  these  illustrations  our  series  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
direct  action  of  environment,  considered  as  the  true  cause  of 
determinate  variation,  may  be  concluded.  We  took  that  evidence 
from  three  distinct  domains  :  the  experiments  which  show  that 
all  the  typical  characters  of  the  different  floras  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  can  be  obtained  experimentally  by  placing  plants  in 
the  conditions  of  growth  that  are  characteristic  of  the  Arctic,  the 
Alpine,  the  desert,  the  maritime,  and  the  aquatic  flora.  We 

31  G.  Haberlandt,  Die  Lichtsinnesorgane  der  Laubbl&tter,  Leipsig,  1905; 
Berichte  der  Botanischen  Gesellschaft,  Bd.  xxii.  1904,  and  xxvi.  1906  ;  Biologische* 
Centrallblatt,  Bd.  xxvii.  1907;  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  A kademie  der  Wissen- 
fichaften,  Bd.  cxvii.  1908;  Jahresbericht  der  wissenschaftlichen  Botanik,  1909. 
Good  summing  up,  by  O.  Damm,  in  Nnturwissenschaftliche  Rundschau,  Bd.  xxiv. 
J909,  p.  389. 
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then  rapidly  passed  in  review  the  corroborative  evidence  offered 
by  the  typical  representatives  of  each  of  these  floras,  whose  inner 
structure  and  external  forms  always  correspond  to  their  conditions 
of  life.  And,  finally,  we  took  a  few  illustrations  from  a  third,  still 
wider  domain  of  researches ,  which  throw  some  light ,  by  an  anato- 
mical study  of  the  tissues  and  a  physiological  study  of  the  different 
organs,  on  how  it  is  that  a  given  external  cause,  such  as  excessive 
evaporation  or  want  of  light,  produces  those  morphological 
changes  which  counterbalance  the  noxious  effects  of  this  cause ; 
how  is  established  the  equilibrium  between  cause  and  effect  which 
permits  plants  to  live  in  the  sun-burnt  dry  deserts  and  in  the  over- 
moist,  dark  caves,  by  the  side  of  the  glaciers  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
in  the  moist,  tropical  atmosphere  of  the  coasts  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 

Going  over  these  three  categories  of  data,  we  have  found  that 
the  environment,  acting  on  the  tissues  of  the  plants,  is  capable  of 
itself  producing,  and  really  produces,  those  features  which  render 
life  possible  in  each  of  the  just  named  conditions.  Plants  are  so 
plastic  that  they  respond  at  once  to  changed  conditions  of  life. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  present  knowledge  to 
believe  that  natural  selection  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  evolution 
of  new  species.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  much  to  do  to  maintain 
in  purity  the  races  which  undergo  the  necessary  changes  under 
the  influence  of  the  direct  action  of  environment.  But  its  chief 
function  must  be  to  weed  out  those  individuals  and  races  which 
have  not  enough  vitality  and  enough  plasticity  to  undergo  the 
changes  imposed  upon  them  by  a  change  of  environment.  The 
great  difficulty  which  confronted  biologists  so  long  as  they  consi- 
dered natural  selection  as  the  mainspring  of  evolution — namely, 
the  accumulation  of  change  in  a  given  direction,  if  variation  does 
not  go  itself  in  that  direction  under  the  influence  of  the  surround- 
ings— this  difficulty,  which  Darwin  saw  very  well  and  which  no 
amount  of  speculation  can  remove ,  does  not  exist  any  more  once  we 
recognise  that  the  main  factor  of  all  evolution  is  the  direct  action 
of  surroundings,  and  agree  to  consider  natural  selection  as  an 
extremely  useful  but  not  unavoidable  auxiliary. 


Professor  V.  L.  Kellogg,  in  his  Darwinism  To-day,  makes  the 
remark  that  if  one  carefully  re-reads  now  the  Origin  of  Species  in 
the  light  of  modern  controversies,  he  will  be  astonished  to  see  how 
often  Darwin  calls  on  Lamarckian  factors  of  evolution  to  explain 
the  difficulties  met  by  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection. 3J  That 
32  Darwinism  To-day,  1907,  p.  39,  note.  Professor  T.  H.  Morgan  seems  to 
have  made  the  same  remark  in  Evolution  and  Adaptation. 
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there  is  much  Lamarckism  even  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Origin 
was  also  Ly ell's  impression.  In  fact,  determinate  variation 
under  the  direct  action  of  environment  and  the  effects  of  use  and 
disuse  of  organs  are  recognised  in  many  places  in  the  Origin  of 
Species ;  still  more  so  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Variation  of 
Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  and  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Origin,  which  was  much 
modified  by  Darwin  and  partly  written  anew  for  that  edition. 
About  Darwin's  later  days'  '  Lamarckism  '  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  what  especially  induced  him  to  oppose  Lamarck,  apart  from 
his  personal  predilection  for  Natural  Selection,  was,  as  we  see 
from  his  letters,  that  Lamarck  had  spoken  of  a  '  tendency  to  pro- 
gression '  and  '  adaptation  from  the  slow  willing  of  animals.' 3a 
In  such  ideas  Darwin  probably  saw  a  danger,  as  they  were  opening 
the  way  for  teleological  conceptions  which  might  once  more  bar 
the  way  for  a  truly  scientific  study  of  evolution.84 

It  must  be  owned  that  so  long  as  biologists  studied  chiefly  the 
variations  of  forms  only,  and  saw  in  variability  a  process  due  in 
the  main  to  the  obscure  causes  of  heredity,  there  really  was  a 
danger  of  such  an  intrusion  of  teleological  metaphysics  into  the 
theories  of  evolution.  However,  scientific  research  soon  opened 
new  channels.  Variation  having  been  taken  in  hand  by  physio- 
logists and  anatomists,  they  began  to  study  how  the  different  tissues 
of  plants  and  animals  and  their  functions  are  altered  by  changes  in 
environment.  And  then  we  began  to  understand  that  what  we 
described  as  '  adaptations  '  was  nothing  but  changes  produced  in 
the  organs  and  the  intimate  structure  of  tissues  by  the  altered 
surroundings  themselves.  An  increased  or  diminished  assimila- 
tion, a  greater  or  smaller  activity  in  the  preparation  of  the  food 
reserves  in  the  organism,  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  sap 
of  the  plant  or  the  blood  of  the  animal — changes,  in  short,  in  the 
physiological  processes,  due  to  the  action  of  the  external  con- 
ditions of  life — these,  we  learned,  are  the  real  causes  and  the  true 
components  of  variation.  And,  having  learned  that,  we  began  to 
understand  how  the  external  agencies  can  produce  in  the  organism 
those  changes  which  already  are  protective  adaptations. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  plants* is  not 

33  Cf.  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  January  1910,  p.  90  and  note. 

84  If  it  is  well  worth  re-reading  now  the  Origin  of  Species  in  the  light  of 
modern  discussions,  it  is  equally  well  worth  while  to  re-read  Lamarck's  Philosophic 
zoologique  in  the  same  light.  One  is  struck  on  reading  it  now  to  find  how 
much  of  the  future  work  of  Darwin,  especially  on  domesticated  plants  and 
animals  and  modern  biology  altogether,  was  outlined  by  the  great  French 
zoologiet  (see  pp.  190-194,  200-201  of  the  new  French  edition  by  Schleicher  freree, 
Paris,  1907).  One  sees  also  that  the  idea  which  he  attaches  to  'progression'  in 
the  development  of  new  forms  of  organisms  is  nothing  but  the  idea  which  Spencer 
and  Darwin  attached  to  '  evolution ' — that  of  a  growing  complexity  of  organisa- 
tion— the  '  composition  croissante  '  (p.  187;  the  whole  passage  muet  be  re-read). 
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possessed  of  any  unknown,  mysterious  capacity  of  answering 
irritations  from  the  outside  by  corresponding  '  adaptations  ' ;  but 
it  undergoes  under  the  action  of  the  external  forces  some  changes 
in  its  activity  which  permit  the  life-processes  to  go  on  with  the 
greatest  possible  intensity  under  the  new  conditions  to  which  the 
plant  is  exposed.  It  is  these  changes  in  the  life  of  the  proto- 
plasm which  result  in  so-called  '  adaptive  '  changes  in  the  tissues, 
which  produce,  in  their  turn,  the  '  adaptations  '  of  form  and 
functions  of  the  different  organs  to  the  requirements  of  a  new 
environment.  This  is  the  main  substance  of  what  we  know  as 
'  variability.' 

In  short,  botanists  acquire  more  and  more  the  certitude  that 
all  the  changes  taking  place  in  plants  when  they  are  placed  in  new 
surroundings  can  be  explained,  as  Lamarck  foresaw,  by  the 
action  of  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  affecting  their  tissues. 
Of  new  '  unknown  '  or  '  unknowable  '  forces  they  feel  no  need. 
Therefore,  if  Darwin's  fears  are  justified,  since  a  number  of  biolo- 
gists with  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind— known  as  '  Neo- 
Lamarckians ' — appeal  to  a  Hegelian  Naturseele  in  order  to 
explain  evolution,  Lamarck  is  as  little  responsible  for  such  a  mis- 
reading of  his  work  as  Darwin  is  for  the  doctrines  which  preach 
mutual  extermination  in  the  name  of  '  Darwinism.'  The  reality 
is,  that,  on  the  contrary,  those  biologists  who  went  deepest  into  the 
ideas,  and  especially  those  botanists  who  went  deepest  into  the 
matter,  do  not  feel  the  need  of  any  other  causes  for  explaining 
adaptations,  and  evolution  altogether,  but  those  causes  which  they 
see  at  work,  the  phenomena  of  growth.35 

This  is  the  lesson  we  learn  from  the  planls.  As  to  the  animals' 
response  to  their  environment,  it  must  be  discussed  separately  on 
some  future  occasion. 

P.  KEOPOTKIN. 


36  As  to  the  exaggerated  '  interference  of  the  animal's  will  in  the  formation  of 
new  organs,'  of  which  metaphysically  inclined  writers  have  lately  tried  to  make 
so  much,  Lamarck  distinctly  said  (in  chapter  vii.,  devoted  entirely  to  variation) 
that  variation  in  plants  is  fully  due  to  change  in  food,  in  absorption  and  trans- 
piration, and  in  the  quantities  of  heat,  light,  air,  and  moisture  received.  '  Plants 
have  no  will.'  And  as  to  animals  he  insisted,  repeating  that  it  is  only  in  insects 
and  the  classes  superior  to  them  that  '  sensation  and  effort,'  originated  from  a 
need,  can  be  effective  in  producing  new  habits  which  will  contribute  to  modify 
structure — it  being  the  function  which  creates  the  organ,  not  the  reverse.  Alto- 
gether, I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  vulgarisers  and  commentators  of 
Lamarck  who  have  especially  contributed  to  create  a  prejudice  against  him.  It 
is  his  works  that  must  be  read— in  the  original  if  possible  (his  French  terms 
requiring  a  cautious  translation).  Let  us  add  that  one  ought  to  read  also  the  last 
work  of  Lamarck,  Systeme.  analytique  des  Connaissances  positives  dt  rHomme, 
before  speaking  of  his  philosophical  conceptions.  Unfortunately,  this  work  exisU 
only  in  very  few  copies,  of  which  the  British  Museum  has  one.  I  learned  of  it 
through  the  Russian  translation,  by  Professor  Lesshaft,  in  the  Izvestia  (Bulletin) 
of  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  St.  Petersburg,  vole.  iii.  and  iv.,  1899  and  1900. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE  IN  CANADA 


A  LETTER  from  an  American  firm  of  implement  manufacturers  is 
before  me,  witb  a  proposal  to  establish  a  distributing  warehouse 
in  a  town  on  the  threshold  of  Western  Canada.  The  capacity  of 
the  warehouse  must  be  a  thousand  car-loads  of  freight— a  freight 
car  in  this  region  carries  thirty  tons  of  merchandise. 

There  is  nothing  ominous  in  this  for  the  British  manufacturer, 
except  so  far  as  it  illustrates  afresh  the  inevitable  effect  ,of 
geography  on  trade  and  the  potency  of  a  tariff  in  a  country  that 
was  industrially  feeble.  There  is  not  so  much  inevitability  about 
the  geographical  situation  as  at  first  sight  there  seems  to  be. 
For  the  whole  trend  and  intention  of  Canada's  development  has 
been  against  the  natural  make-up  of  this  continent,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  American  in  Canada  has  not  depended  altogether 
on  his  nearness  to  the  Dominion.  The  American  implement 
maker  wants  room  for  a  thousand  car-loads  in  a  Lake  Superior 
port  largely  because  his  enormous  home  market  first  assured  him 
an  abundant  prosperity,  because  of  his  early  habit  of  standardising 
parts,  and  because  he  was  quick  in  making  and  improving  labour- 
saving  devices. 

Some  years  ago,  during  a  tour  of  Lancashire  industries,  I 
visited  an  agricultural-implement  works,  in  which  the  results  of 
American  methods  had  been  acutely  felt.  The  transatlantic 
maker  had  driven  the  Englishman  out  of  the  Australian  field, 
partly  because  of  mechanical  excellences,  but  partly  also  because 
of  quantity,  and  therefore  price,  of  output,  as  to  both  of  which  a 
striking  illustration  was  furnished  after  I  had  been  shown  parts  of 
a  mower  for  which  there  was  still  a  demand,  although  the  model 
was  thirty-four  years  old,  and  had  seen  various  curiosities  that 
were  still  being  made  to  suit  local  ideas  as  to  how  horses  should 
be  harnessed  to  machines. 

In  the  binder,  which  has  eliminated  the  scythe  and  hand- 
bound  sheaf  from  the  Western  hemisphere,  there  are  seven 
wooden  rollers,  on  which  the  cut  grain  is  carried  to  the  sheaf -tying 
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place.  Until  a  short  time  before  my  visit  the  rollers  were  sent 
to  Kuabon  to  be  turned,  at  a  cost  of  eleven  shillings  a  set,  plus 
carriage.  But  now  an  American  turning  machine  was  doing  the 
work,  and  the  rollers,  including  the  ironwork  required  to  make 
them  complete,  were  put  into  the  machine  at  a  gross  cost  of  eight 
shillings  and  sixpence.  But  this  factory,  that  was  making  more 
binders  than  any  other  in  the  United  Kingdom,  could  only  keep 
its  one  turning  machine  going  ten  weeks  in  the  year,  whereas  in 
the  works,  the  Lake  Superior  end  of  which  will  require  shipping 
room  for  seven  miles  of  freight  cars,  several  machines  are  never 
out  of  use. 

If  the  British  manufacturer  is  in  a  hopeless  position  in  such 
industries  as  the  basic  one  of  agricultural  machinery,  is  it  worth 
while  discussing  for  his  behoof  the  question  of  his  supplying  the 
Canadian  market,  either  by  direct  export  from  England  or  by  the 
establishing  of  branch  factories?  It  is  certainly  worth  while 
unless  the  blessed  faculty  of  adaptation  has  forsaken  the  British 
race. 

The  employment  of  capital  for  manufactures  in  Canada  is 
largely  conditioned,  if  it  is  not  absolutely  governed,  by  tariffs. 
The  American  is  here  because  of  tariffs.  The  Britisher  is  here 
almost  by  accident.  The  Britisher  has  not  had  the  spur  of  con- 
tiguity that  the  American  has  had ;  the  American  has  not  become 
rooted  in  markets  all  over  the  world  and  '  set '  in  all  his  ways  as 
the  Britisher  has.  It  is  not  fair  to  talk  as  though  the  British 
manufacturer  should  have  concentrated  on  Canada,  for  the 
Dominion,  however  important  it  now  is,  and  however  important 
it  may  and  certainly  will  become,  is  still  only  a  minor  part  of  the 
field  from  which  Britain  must  draw  her  commercial  sustenance. 
Among  the  most  enthusiastic  believers  in  the  development  of 
British  trade  with  the  overseas  dominions  are  some  who  try  to 
understand  the  deepest  currents  of  commerce  on  this  continent, 
and  who  do  not  disguise  their  anxiety  about  the  ultimate  position 
of  the  British  trader  in  Canada.  It  is  not  the  business  of  his 
Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  to  write  prophetically, 
but  the  creation  of  his  office  is  sufficient  proof  of  an  apprehension 
that  must  not  be  neglected,  as  to  which  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  later. 

That  a  greater  proportion  of  American-made  than  British-made 
goods  comes  into  this  country  is  due  to  many  things  besides  the 
aforetime  British  indifference  to  the  Canadian  market.  The  pro- 
portion of  American  business  with  us  is  even  greater  than  Govern- 
ment returns  indicate.  Fundamentally/the  proportion  of  British 
goods  used  in  Canada  is  smaller  than  any  statistics  can  be  made  to 
prov*e,  for  so  very  many  of  the  goods  made  in  Canada  are  of 
American  origin.  The  Kational  Policy  that  won  for  Sir  John 
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Macdonald  the  General  Election  of  1878  produced  a  tariff  that 
brought  American  factories  to  the  Canadian  side  of  the  border. 
It  is  a  revelation  to  high-and-dry  free  traders  to  learn  that  but 
for  the  tariff  wall  built  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  the  chances  of  a 
fusion  with  the  United  States  would  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened. Though  agriculture  is  the  industry  by  which  we  all  live, 
the  lonesome  farm  cannot,  under  present  conditions,  carry  a  very 
large  population.  For  many  years  Canada  suffered  rather  pain- 
fully from  lack  of  population,  not  merely  because  population  did 
not  come  to  her  borders,  but  because  there  was  a  leakage  to  the 
United  States  of  her  best  young  people  that  was  more  like  a  whole- 
sale emigration  from  a  forlorn  country  in  Europe  than  the  sign  of 
the  building  up  of  a  new,  strong  Britain  beyond  the  seas. 

The  tariff  brought  American  factories  to  Canadian  soil,  and 
so  far  provided  a  market  for  Canadian  farm  produce  that  could 
not  have  been  sold  to  factory  workers  across  the  line.  If  some- 
thing had  not  been  done  to  stimulate  manufactures,  Canada  would 
have  been  chiefly  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  grower  of  grain  for  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  and  would  have  received  the  inferior  respect 
which  the  farmer  and  forester  are  offered.  When  there  is  perfect 
justice  in  the  world  Cincinnatus  will  be  the  true  master  of  us  all. 
But  this  will  be  an  imperfect  world  long  after  we  are  all  dead. 

The  farmer  is  slow  to  realise  his  strength.  He  breeds  college 
presidents  and  millionaires,  and  leaves  his  legislating  to  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  professional  exploiters  of  his  simple  honesty.  If 
Canada  had  been  content  to  buy  her  goods  from  across  the  line 
the  drain  of  ambitious  youth  to  the  United  States  would  have  con- 
tinued indefinitely.  In  a  few  years  the  American  people  would 
have  seen  the  error  of  their  abrogation  in  1866  of  the  Beciprocity 
Treaty  of  1854 ;  and,  by  throwing  open  their  markets  to  Canadian 
produce,  they  would  have  fanned  the  feeble  fusionist  flicker  into 
a  blaze,  and  the  apparent  destiny  of  geography  would  have  been 
fulfilled.  But  now,  of  all  the  Canadians  who  thought  well  of  un- 
restricted reciprocity — they  never  mention  it  now,  and  they  do 
not  desire  others  to  mention  it — Goldwin  Smith  is  left,1  a  lone 
prophet  of  the  fusionist  creed.  And  his  is  altogether  a  long- 
distance vision,  and  not  a  practicable  policy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  worry  about  what  would  have  happened 
if  no  tariff  wall  had  been  built — it  is  enough  to  look  at  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is.  Any  revival  of  the  fusionist  propaganda  would  have 
arrayed  against  it  all  the  forces  which  of  late  years  have  renewed 
and  enlarged  our  ties  with  Great  Britain.  If  there  were  nothing 
else,  American  industry  in  Canada  would  be  a  mighty  factor 

1  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  a  frequent  contributor  to  this  Review,  died 
shortly  after  the  proof  of  this  article  had  arrived  in  England.— EDITOR,  Nine- 
teenth Cenfury  and  After. 
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against  commercial  and  political  unity.  The  fact  that  the 
American  has  spent  money  on  a  plant  in  a  given  place  will  not 
prevent  him  moving  his  plant  if  he  can  see  ultimate  money  in  a 
change.  Many  an  American  has  climbed  to  fortune  over  a  scrap 
heap.  With  him  first  cost  is  first  cause.  When  cause  is  shown 
he  makes  rubbish  out  of  machinery  while  the  rest  of  us  would  be 
lamenting  the  possibility  of  a  change.  Kaze  the  tariff  wall  by 
converting  the  provinces  into  states,  and  the  reason  for  many 
factories  remaining  where  they  are  would  vanish,  and  the  indus- 
trial future  of  what  was  once  Canada  would  be  overcast.  The 
creation  of  industries  by  reason  of  our  magnificent  water  powers 
would  go  on,  of  course.  But  the  present  interests  of  all  who  work 
in  factories  and  of  the  multitudes  who  supply  their  needs  would 
be  threatened ;  the  tariff  would  be  recognised  as  a  veritable 
bulwark  against  disastrous  dislocation,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
political  deep  would  be  broken  up.  Every  piece  of  commercial 
legislation  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  furnishes  eloquent 
examples  of  how  legibly  money  can  write  in  statute  books  when 
once  it  has  acquired  the  habit. 

If  the  tariff  fixes  the  relations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  is  also  an  irremovable  quantity  in  the  attitude  of  Canada 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  can  the  relative  slowness  of  increase  in 
British  trade  with  Canada  be  overcome  ?  The  answer  is  with  the 
British  manufacturer  rather  than  with  the  Canadian  purchaser, 
always  provided  he  is  not  unduly  handicapped  by  transportation 
charges.  The  principal  trouble  hitherto  has  been  that  British 
goods  have  been  made  with  too  little  regard  for  Canadian  tastes, 
too  little  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  competition ,  and  too  little 
attention  to  rivals'  efficiency  of  distribution — which  may  be  said 
of  British  trade  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Assuming  that  the 
British  manufacturer  has  learned  that  it  is  better  to  spend 
his  strength  in  making  what  his  customer  wants  than  in 
trying  to  convince  him  that  he  ought  to  accept  what  is 
offered,  can  the  British  trader  grow  in  favour  with  the  Canadian 
customer  ? 

No  condition  can  apply  universally.  One  trade's  meat  may 
be  another  trade's  poison.  Some  British  products  reach  Canada 
by  dint  of  much  competition.  Others  could  do  better  than  they 
do,  if  their  purveyors  would  learn  that  the  buyer  is  king  in  a  com- 
petitive market,  and  that  the  agent  is  more  than  a  mute  recipient 
of  condescension.  An  English  wholesaler  toured  Canada  with  the 
idea  of  selling  suits  to  measure,  made  in  London — not  the  highest 
class  of  business,  but  the  kind  to  which  he  was  accustomed  in  the 
Old  Country.  He  could  put  a  durable  suit  into  Toronto  for  seven 
dollars  and  a  half.  He  complained  that  he  could  get  nobody  to 
handle  his  line.  It  turned  out  that  he  offered  prospective  agents 
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a  5  per  cent,  commission — thirty-seven  cents  per  suit.  He  could 
easily  have  obtained  ten  dollars  a  suit,  have  given  his  agent  a 
30  per  cent,  commission,  and  have  established  a  flourishing 
business. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  question  whether  a  protective  tariff  in 
Britain  will  damage  the  British  manufacturers  in  territory  where 
they  now  have  to  fight  hard  for  orders.  Some  manufacturers  say 
that  their  very  small  profits  can  only  be  secured  by  shaving  to 
the  quick  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  for  them  to  ascertain 
whether,  with  taxed  food,  they  can  keep  down  wages  and  tBe  cost 
of  production,  and  improve  their  prospects  in  the  Canadian 
market.  Some  have  already  decided  to  establish  branch  works 
in  Canada.  But  branch  works  in  Canada  cannot  satisfy  the 
demand  for  work  in  Britain  for  British  people,  except  so  far  as 
they  can  utilise  materials  partly  manufactured  in  Great  Britain, 
which  would  otherwise  be  manufactured  elsewhere.  The  emigra- 
tion of  capital  and  workpeople  may  make  more  problems  than 
it  settles.  In  any  case,  the  larger  trade  questions  will  not  be 
settled  by  discussion  that  diligently  harks  back  to  vanished  advan- 
tages, but  by  the  logic  of  events  spread  over  many  years. 

British  capital  needs  more  work  than  it  can  secure  at  home. 
Under  any  circumstances,  it  will  find  expanding  employments 
in  Canada,  the  chief  of  which  will  continue  to  be  in  railway  con- 
struction. Municipal  securities  will  absorb  vast  sums,  as  they 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  decade.  Whatever  may  be  said  by 
a  few  disgruntled  men  about  a  Conservative  G-overnment  in 
Ontario  destroying  the  credit  of  the  premier  province — a  line  of 
criticism  which  seems  tactless  to  an  uninterested  person  who  has 
watched  the  course  of  the  Government  with  some  care,  and, 
finally,  with  admiration  for  its  restraint — there  will  be  no  decline 
in  the  esteem  which  Dominion  and  Provincial  issues  enjoy  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  that  connection,  it  is  worthy  to  note 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  have  taken  up  issues  offered  them  by 
their  Government  with  an  alacrity  that  has  irritated  the  enemies 
of  Sir  James  Whitney. 

The  field  for  investment  in  Canada  must  be  an  enlarging 
quantity  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  will  be  so  partly  because  of 
the  incursion  of  the  American,  chiefly  as  farmer  and  as  manufac- 
turer, and  also  as  railway  builder.  The  Great  Northern,  freely 
called  '  Jim  Hill's  road,'  has  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  line 
in  Western  Canada,  most  of  it  in  British  Columbia.  It  has 
bought  a  great  deal  of  property  for  Winnipeg  terminals.  Its 
extension  across  the  prairie  province  is  promised.  Its  advent  is 
one  of  many  conclusive  proofs  that  the  Western  Provinces  are  at 
least  as  good  as  the  Western  States. 

The  American  is  pervading  Canada  to  an  extent  which,  even 
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if  no  great  forces  were  coming  across  the  Atlantic  to  develop  the 
first  of  the  British  Dominions,  would  assure  to  the  West  a  growth 
similar  in  kind,  and  equal  in  degree,  to  that  which  within  the 
last  two  decades  has  transformed  the  Western  half  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  from  territories  of  the  impecunious  pioneer  into 
abiding  places  of  a  flourishing,  ambitious,  reading,  comfort-loving 
people.  The  opportunity  that  is  good  enough  for  the  American 
is,  or  should  be,  good  enough  for  the  Britisher.  Observed  from 
any  point  of  view,  the  situation  is  more  than  worthy  the  scrutiny 
of  all  who  care  about  British  influence  in  men,  money,  or  manu- 
factures. 

There  is  a  temperamental  difference  between  the  British  and 
American  investor  in  Canadian  undertakings— the  Britisher  is  far 
more  careful  about  the  details  of  management  that  are  confided  to 
his  representatives.  The  American  looks  over  the  ground, 
decides  to  put  his  money  into  the  game,  finds  the  right  man — or 
the  man  he  thinks  is  the  right  man — settles  a  line  of  policy,  and 
looks  for  results.  He  does  not  worry  unless  the  results  do  not 
come ;  and  then  he  changes  the  name  at  the  head  of  the  pay-roll. 

British  principals  are  more  frequently  unwilling  to  put  real 
confidence  in  an  agent.  There  is  a  universality  about  the 
Downing  Street  habit  that  almost  excuses  its  peculiarities.  No 
country  is  immune  from  it.  The  clerk  in  the  head  office  in  New 
York,  who  does  not  know  the  difference  between  a  cog-wheel  and 
motive  power,  thinks  he  is  superior  to  the  man  on  the  frontier 
who  is  keeping  the  business  alive.  The  habit  is  certainly  strong 
in  the  land  of  the  original  Downing  Street ;  but  it  is  not  as 
deserving  of  criticism  as  some  men  of  wide  experience  on  this 
continent  believe.  British  money  that  comes  to  Canada  is,  in  the 
main,  '  safe  '  money.  A  high,  but  not  speculative,  rate  of 
interest  is  easily  obtainable.  When  7  per  cent,  can  be  obtained 
on  city  property  in  Edmonton,  with  practical  immunity  from  risk 
and  almost  a  certainty  that  the  property  will  steadily  increase  in 
value,  there  is  an  inducement  to  the  investor  accustomed  to  some- 
thing more  than  half  that  rate  of  interest,  the  very  strength  of 
which  makes  him  watch  very  closely  the  least  event  in  connexion 
with  his  venture. 

The  element  of  proximity  is  in  favour  of  the  American 
investor.  Chicago  is  nearly  seventeen  hundred  miles  from 
Edmonton — a  mere  nothing  to  a  man  accustomed  to  spend  nights 
in  the  train,  but  a  vast  distance  to  people  to  whom  Constantinople 
is  in  the  mysterious  Orient,  although  it  is  as  near  to  London  as 
Edmonton  is  to  Chicago.  The  most  fervent  Imperialist  who 
regards  things  from  the  meridian  of  Trafalgar  Square  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  is  something  strange  about  the  Saskatchewan 
Valley — even  though  it  is  a  great  asset  for  the  Empire,  the  future 
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home  of  millions  of  British-speaking  people.  He  talks  constantly 
of  how  different  everything  is  from  what  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  at  home.  The  Chicago  man  who  comes  to  the  Canadian  West 
is  perfectly  at  home.  He  compares  the  things  he  sees  with  what 
he  remembers  of  his  own  country  quite  recently ;  and  he  finds 
them  pretty  much  the  same,  only  better. 

Instead  of  the  safe  rebellion  against  accepted  canons  of  law 
and  conduct  which  distinguishes  infant  communities  in  his  own 
country,  the  Chicagoan  discovers  that  law  and  order  preceded 
settlement  in  Western  Canada,  and  in  the  Eoyal  North- West 
Mounted  Police  he  finds  a  monarchical  institution  that  delights  his 
social  sense  as  much  as  it  instructs  his  patriotism.  Where  the 
Imperial  immigrant  finds  novelty,  not  to  say  a  most  tantalising 
rawness,  the  American  sees  the  surest  proofs  of  security.  He 
knows  that  the  country  is  good — he  has  seen  much  less  excellent 
country  transformed  from  solitary  waste  to  abounding  affluence  in 
a  very  few  years ;  and  his  optimism  about  the  country  means  also 
an  optimism  about  the  men  to  whom  he  commits  his  interests. 
Faith  begets  faith,  and  together  they  beget  money-making  works. 

Although  the  growth  of  American  investments  in  Canada  has 
been  phenomenal,  only  a  beginning  has  been  made.  I  travel 
about  forty  thousand  miles  a  year  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  come  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  business  men. 
Every  time  I  visit  the  United  States  I  am  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  Americans'  extraordinary  virility,  enterprise, 
and  optimism,  and  with  their  increasing  regard  for  everything 
Canadian.  Lest  I  may  appear  to  be  a  prejudiced  witness,  I  will 
present  a  sort  of  symposium  that  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is 
illuminating. 

Mr.  Eichard  Grigg,  his  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner  for 
the  Dominion,  whose  extremely  able  '  Keport  upon  the  Conditions 
and  Prospects  of  British  Trade  in  Canada  '  ought  to  be  at  the 
hand  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  understand  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  Canada,  estimated  that,  upon  the  basis  of  figures 
then  obtainable,  there  was  invested  in  industrial  concerns  in 
Canada  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  American  dollars 
in  1906.  The  estimate  was  more  than  moderate. 

The  Monetary  Times,  the  oldest  and  most  cautious,  as  it  is  the 
most  brilliantly  edited,  of  the  commercial  journals  of  Canada,  has 
recently  published  the  results  of  a  prolonged  gathering  of  data 
upon  this  subject,  which  indicate  that  Americans  have  invested 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  Canada,  exclusive  of  farmers' 
capital.  The  Monetary  Times  says  : 

A  form  was  sent  to  each  United  States  firm  having  a  branch  in  the 
Dominion,  while  letters  and  forms  were  also  sent  to  five  hundred  correspon- 
dents. Only  a  small  percentage  of  these  forms  were  returned  with  all  the 
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questions  answered.  Others  were  sent  back  on  condition  that  the  Monetary 
Times  published  only  the  aggregate  United  States  investment  in  Canada. 
Other  companies  stated  that  part  of  their  capital  was  Canadian  and  part 
United  States.  Some,  although  circumstantial  evidence  is  somewhat  against 
them,  denied  being  a  Canadian  child  of  United  States  parents.  After  care- 
fully checking  these  forms  with  information  received  from  correspondents  and 
the  Monetary  Times'  branch  offices,  the  following  figures  represent  approxi- 
mately United  States  investments  in  this  country : 

175  Companies,  average  capital  $600,000     .         .         .  105,000,000 

British  Columbia,  mills  and  timber      ....  58,000,000 

British  Columbia,  mines 50,000,000 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  lands 20,000,000 

Lumber  and  mines  in  Alberta 5,000,000 

Packing  Plants      .         .      ;  '.'        .         .         .         .         .  5,000,000 

Implement  distributing  houses      .....  5,000,000 

British  Columbia,  lands 2,000,000 

Total        .     ,,.. $250,000,000 

The  Monetary  Times'  list  of  American  firms  in  Canada  shows 
that  they  are  widely  distributed.  Toronto  is  the  chief  head- 
quarters of  American  enterprise  in  Canada,  fifty-three  firms  being 
listed.  Montreal  comes  next  with  eighteen.  Hamilton  has 
eleven  houses,  including  the  largest  of  the  industries.  Under 
Winnipeg  are  twenty  names,  twelve  of  them  of  firms  handling 
grain — a  business  in  which  the  American  is  supereminent. 
Both  lists  and  estimates  can  only  be  approximate.  Many  houses 
are  either  carried  on  entirely  by  American  capital ,  under  Canadian 
charters,  or  have  Canadian  charters  and  some  American  capital. 
Several  which  owe  their  origin  to  American  courage  have  British 
affiliations.  For  example,  the  Dominion  Car  and  Foundry 
Company  of  Montreal,  employing  twelve  hundred  men,  which 
ranks  as  a  Canadian  concern,  was  entirely  American,  but  it  has 
gone  into  a  merger,  the  ultimate  control  of  which  is  said  to  reside 
in  Great  Britain,  although  the  orders  are  still  obtained  by  shrewd 
gentlemen  who  gained  their  experience  in  the  United  States. 

The  growth  of  Eastern  Canada  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
expansion  of  Western  Canada.  The  agricultural  population  of 
Ontario  has  not  noticeably  increased  during  the  last  decade. 
Mining  has  brought  some  population  to  the  northern  half  of  the 
province. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  Ontario,  as  of  the  rest  of 
Eastern  Canada,  is  due  to  manufacturing  development  and  mainly 
on  Western  account.  Ability  to  supply  the  home  market  has 
increased,  of  course ;  but  the  Western  impulse  is  the  dominating 
factor  in  the  situation. 

What  this  means  may  be  gathered  from  the  rather  striking 
case  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Ontario  Eailway.  This  rail- 
way will  presently  be  a  part  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
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Railway,  which  already  has  four  thousand  miles  of  line  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  which,  through  its 
contract  with  the  British  Columbia  Government  to  build  from  the 
Yellowhead  Pass  to  Vancouver  within  the  next  four  years,  will, 
it  is  believed,  become  a  transcontinental  railway  before  the  similar 
undertaking  of  the  Government  stretches  from  tide-water  to  tide- 
water. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Ontario  Railway  has  been  building 
during  the  winter — for  railway  construction  is  not  stopped  by  the 
seasons  here — the  first  hundred  miles  between  Toronto  and 
Ottawa,  through  the  most  excellent  farming  country  on  this  side 
of  Lake  Ontario.  While  it  is  good  to  have  an  additional  railway 
in  this  territory,  it  is  the  simple  truth  that  it  would  not  be  built 
but  for  the  development  of  traffic  with  the  West,  which  largely 
means  traffic  in  manufactures.  It  is  the  West  that  made  the 
Canadian  Northern  possible.  It  is  the  Canadian  Northern  that 
has  produced  the  Canadian  Northern  Ontario  in  districts  whose 
factories  flourish  because  the  West  flourishes. 

You  are  always  driven  to  look  westward  for  the  sure  and 
certain  signs  of  what  the  future  is  going  to  bring  forth.  I  have 
obtained  from  competent  authorities  observations  on  the  part 
which  the  American  is  playing  in  the  extra-agricultural  expansion 
of  the  Western  Provinces ;  and  will  give  in  their  own  words  some- 
thing about  Prince  Albert,  Saskatoon,  Calgary,  and  Vancouver. 

Prince  Albert  is  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  on  the  edge  of 
the  forest  region,  which  has  an  immense  supply  of  fine  timber  to 
draw  upon  for  the  basis  of  a  great  industrial  future.  Mr.  T.  G. 
Woodward,  Secretary  of  the  Prince  Albert  Board  of  Trade, 
writes  : 

The  only  outside  capital  to  amount  to  anything  invested  here  is  represented 
in  the  Prince  Albert  Lumber  Company,  an  American  institution  with  head- 
quarters at  Thief  River  Falls,  Minnesota,  whose  mill  on  the  Saskatchewan 
River  has  a  capacity  of  2,250,000  feet  per  week.  There  is,  of  course,  British 
capital  here  in  the  shape  of  mortgages.  The  city  debentures  are  all  held  in 
Canadian  hands,  and  a  majority  of  the  loans  on  the  big  buildings  are  also 
from  Canadian  institutions.  But,  speaking  generally,  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  investments  in  Prince  Albert,  real  estate  and  otherwise,  come  from 
American  sources. 

Saskatoon  is  the  centre  of  the  most  extensive  wheat-growing 
area  that  is  left  to  this  continent,  in  the  heart  of  Saskatchewan, 
the  five-year-old  province  whose  production  of  wheat  in  1909  was 
exceeded  only  by  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota — 90,215,000 
bushels  from  4,085,000  acres.  Mr.  F.  Maclure  Sclanders,  of  the 
Saskatoon  Board  of  Trade ,  says  : 

Such  industrial  life  as  we  already  possess  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
due  to  American  capital.  Not  a  shilling  of  British  money  has  been  put  into 
Saskatoon  industries.  Several  American  houses  have  agencies  or  branches. 
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The  International  Harvester  Company,  of  America,  did  business  amounting 
to  1,250,000  dollars  in  Saskatoon  last  year— more  than  at  any  other  place  on 
the  continent.  Most  of  the  goods  sold  in  this  city  hail  from  the  United 
States.  Good  building  bricks  come  from  Wisconsin  State  and  Chicago.  Our 
building  for  1909  was  nine  times  greater  than  for  1908. 

British  manufacturers  show  little  interest  in  our  market.  One  is 
astonished  at  the  prices  paid  here  for  many  lines  of  American  manufacture 
which  could  be  more  profitably  supplied  from  Great  Britain.  We  would 
gladly  do  business  with  our  brethren  at  home,  if  they  will  grant  similar  terms 
to  those  of  United  States  concerns.  I  have  often  been  told  that  the  Montreal 
agents  of  English  houses  pass  documents  to  buyers  here  and  then  hold  the 
goods  for  cash. 

The  American  gives  reasonable  terms,  which,  in  a  new  country  where 
people  have  had  little  time  to  accumulate  wealth,  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Unsuitable  terms  required  by  Old  Country  manufacturers  is  the  stumbling 
block  to  larger  commercial  relations  between  us.  It  has  always  seemed  strange 
to  me  that,  with  branches  in  London  of  Canadian  chartered  banks  and  the 
mercantile  agencies,  shippers  cannot  in  a  few  hours  find  out  the  quality  of 
merchants  here.  The  impression  is  general  that  foreigners  in  distant  parts 
are  better  treated  by  British  manufacturers  than  we  are. 

Southern  Alberta,  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  fit  only  for 
cattle  and  is  now  a  winter  wheat-growing  territory,  is  especially 
attractive  to  Americans.  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  give  a 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Eowley,  an  ex-President  of  the  Calgary 
Board  of  Trade  and  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
which,  with  peculiar  strength,  reflects  the  Western  Canadian 
mind.  Mr.  Kowley  is  a  Nova  Scotian,  who  brought  into  Ontario 
a  feeling  of  dislike  for  Canada  which  was  common  in  Nova  Scotia 
for  some  considerable  time  after  confederation.  He  gloried,  not 
in  being  a  Canadian,  but  a  Nova  Scotian.  Several  years  in 
Ontario  changed  his  attitude,  and  when  he  removed  to  Winnipeg 
there  was  a  further  development  of  his  outlook.  After  several 
years'  active  participation  in  the  building  up  a  manufacturing  and 
distributing  city  out  of  a  ranchers'  and  remittance  men's  town, 
there  comes  a  deliverance  that  expresses,  through  every  para- 
graph, the  full  stature  of  a  Canadian  Imperialist  : 

We  have  in  Calgary  many  institutions  owned  and  operated  by  Americans, 
and  others  under  the  control  of  Americans  and  operated  by  Canadians.  Our 
grain  business,  elevator  business,  lumber  mills,  coal  mines,  &c.,  are  fast 
becoming  controlled  by  Americans.  The  American  land  man  really  dis- 
covered this  country  in  a  commercial  sense.  The  American  came  into  this 
district  and  made  wheat  and  other  cereals  grow  where  only  prairie  grasses 
grew  before,  and  then  he  started  in  other  lines.  I  enclose  a  list  of  twenty-four 
American  concerns  now  operated  in  this  city. 

These  people  all  came  here  with  capital  behind  them.  I  cannot  recall  one 
English  house  that  did  likewise.  Several  Old  Country  people  who  came 
without  a  dollar  have  made  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  most  of  them  take 
little  interest  in  Municipal,  Provincial,  or  Dominion  politics. 

The  English  have  invested  enormous  sums  in  Canadian  securities  that 
give  a  small  return.  Of  course,  this  money  is  needed,  but  the  man  who  invests 
and  stays  with  his  money  in  an  enterprise  that  people  are  dealing  with  every 
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day  and  who  takes  part  in  public  movements  becomes  well  known  and  well 
talked  of.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  United  States  people  here  I  think 
most  of  them  will  become  good  Canadians.  If  we  handle  our  schools  properly 
their  children  certainly  will  be  good  Canadians,  and  many  of  them  will  take 
an  interest  in  the  British  Empire  and  be  ready  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game 
should  Germany  or  any  other  country  show  a  desire  to  encroach  on  any 
British  domain.  Their  fathers  have  been  brought  up  rather  to  hate  England, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  Spanish  War  came  that  they  began  to  show  a  much 
more  friendly  spirit. 

I  know  of  no  place  with  better  opportunities  for  capital  than  Western 
Canada.  A  man  who  considers  it  a  privilege  to  help  in  the  upbuilding  of 
this  country  is  bound  to  get  on.  If  he  has  a  little  money,  so  much  the  better  ; 
but  I  would  rather  see  a  thousand  young  men  from  the  Old  Country  with  only 
brains  and  brawn  and  willingness  to  use  them  than  half  a  dozen  men  invest 
a  million  and  go  back  home  and  simply  draw  interest  from  the  investment. 

The  following  summary  of  British  Columbia  conditions  is  from 
Mr.  K.  B.  Bennett,  who  has  a  unique  knowledge  of  the  whole 
trend  of  business  in  the  most  British  of  all  our  provinces  : 

In  British  Columbia  there  is  scarcely  any  British  capital.  In  sawmills, 
in  mining,  American  money  is  equal  to  all  else  combined.  In  manufacturing, 
outside  of  lumber,  British  and  Canadian  capital  is  in  large  proportion.  In 
colonisation  schemes  Americans  are  to  the  fore. 

Enterprises  in  which  large  fortunes  have  been  made  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  or  more  have  been  continued  or  entered 
upon  in  British  Columbia,  wherever  possible.  Americans  are  in  great 
numbers  wherever  there  is  money  to  be  made  quickly — timber,  mines,  and 
land  settlement  schemes.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  are  slow  in  what  may 
be  called  '  still '  investments.  They  are  quick  to  perceive  the  chances,  and 
money  is  no  object  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  large  return  within  reasonable 
time. 

They  do  not  wait  to  be  told.  They  are  in  most  cases  the  pioneers.  Where 
a  Canadian  or  a  Britisher  might  hesitate  to  invest  because  development  had 
not  advanced  sufficiently  to  indicate  good  returns,  the  American  sizes  up  the 
prospect,  jumps  in,  and  generally  pulls  out  comfortably.  They  may  not  all 
make  money,  but  the  proportion  of  losses  is  very  small. 

The  British  Columbia  sawmilling  industry  jogged  along  until  about  eight 
years  ago.  Up  to  that  time  the  export  of  logs  was  allowed.  When  it  was 
prohibited,  the  Americans  came  to  British  Columbia  to  buy  timber  and  set 
up  mills.  To-day  they  control  the  industry,  owning  two-thirds  of  the  plants 
in  the  interior  and  one-third  on  the  coast.  Their  cash  investments  will  total 
approximately  50,000,000  dollars,  and  they  hold  75  per  cent,  of  the  17,000 
timber  licences.  They  were  not  deterred  by  the  law  which  provided  that 
licences  could  be  cancelled  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years.  Now  they  are 
rewarded,  for  perpetuity  is  to  be  granted.  Their  holdings  will  be  immensely 
more  valuable  a  few  years  hence. 

Thirty  years  ago  most  British  Columbians  were  from  Great  Britain,  with 
money  invested  in  mines.  Transportation  was  practically  nil  and  much 
money  was  lost.  In  the  early  'nineties,  after  the  C.P.R..  had  been  built  and 
railways  in  the  States  had  crept  up  to  the  boundary,  American  prospectors 
ventured  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  south-eastern  British  Columbia. 
When  Nelson  and  Rossland  were  founded  the  towns  were  almost  completely 
American,  and  while  plenty  of  money  was  lost  on  low-grade  propositions, 
more  than  one  fortune  was  made.  American  capital  first  connected  these 
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districts  with  Spokane,  which  was,  and  is,  immensely  benefited  by  trade  with 
British  Columbia.  For  many  years  the  wholesale  and  every  line  of  business 
was  greater  from  Spokane  than  from  other  places  combined,  although  now  it 
is  much  improved  for  the  merchant  in  Canada. 

At  Texada  Island,  on  the  coast,  Americans  hold  the  fort,  and  in  the 
Bulkley  Valley  and  further  up  they  are  in  evidence.  Bulkley  Valley  is  a 
new  district,  and  accordingly  the  American  is  there  to  pick  up  what  is  the 
best,  whether  it  costs  money  or  not,  before  the  other  man  gets  in.  Toronto 
capital  is  also  found  there.  In  mining,  United  States  investments  could  be 
approximated  at  50,000,000  dollars,  and  the  other  half  comprises  Canadian, 
British,  and  foreign. 

In  manufacturing,  English  and  Canadian  capital  is  uppermost. 
American  capital  is  in  the  minority  in  the  manufacture  of  biscuits,  furniture, 
and  such  like.  Large  quantities  of  British  capital  are  in  bonds  and  mortgages 
at  good  interest.  Bonds  are  also  bought  by  Americans. 

The  Swanson  Bay  pulp  industry  is  entirely  British.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  and  the  mill  is  in  operation.  The  holdings 
comprise  over  80,000  acres  of  pulp  timber,  worth  four  or  five  million  dollars. 
The  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company  has  20,000,000  dollars 
invested  in  street  railways,  inter-urban  and  suburban  trams,  gas  and  electric 
lighting  in  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and  Victoria.  This  concern  is 
steadily  growing,  and  enjoys  a  popularity  somewhat  rare  among  transporta- 
tion companies. 

Turn  now  to  the  situation  from  the  British  point  of  view.  In 
the  five  years  ending  the  31st  of  December  1909  Canadian  public 
flotations  in  London  amounted  to  515,000,000  dollars,  divided  as 

follows  : 

9 

Railroads      .".,!     *. 252,000,000 

Government     .  ; 154,000,000 

Municipal 33,000,000 

Mining    .         .        .         .         .         .         .         .  9,000,000 

Industrial,  &c.        ;,                                             .  67,000,000 

Private  sales  of  municipal  bonds  by  Canadian  houses  in  London 
amounted  to  about  20,000,000  dollars.  During  the  same  period 
British  investments  in  Canadian  lands  were  about  6,250,000 
dollars,  exclusive  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Kailway  figures, 
details  of  which  had  not  been  received.  Canadian  loan  companies 
during  the  five  years  received  British  capital  to  the  extent  of 
10,600,000  dollars— nearly  all  of  it  from  Scotland.  From 
2,000,000  dollars  to  3,000,000  dollars  have  gone  into  Canadian 
mining  companies  without  public  flotation.  There  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  money  invested  by  British  firms  in 
branch  houses  or  in  propaganda  which  should  really  be  charged  to 
capital  account.  Whatever  it  may  be,  the  British  outlay  has  been 
very  much  less  than  the  American,  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
Canadian  market  is  correspondingly  weaker. 

There  has  been  considerable  investment  by  wealthy  people 
who,  coming  to  view  the  country,  were  attracted  by  opportunities 
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in  different  cities.  If  respect  for  confidences  were  not  a  virtue, 
one  could  tell  interesting  stories  in  this  regard. 

Here  is  the  crux,  the  irony,  the  vexation,  and  the  instruction 
of  the  extraneous  financing  of  Canadian  enterprises — we  lavish 
our  criticism  upon  those  who  enable  us  to  do  most  for  ourselves. 
We  rejoice  over  the  American,  even  though  we  may  be  a  little 
afraid  of  him.  We  criticise  the  Britisher,  and  ask  for  more  of  his 
help.  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth ;  and  we  are  most 
like  the  Lord  in  this  respect.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  for  railway  construction  in  five  years !  and  in  railway 
coaches  you  will  hear  in  one  day  more  exasperating  yarns  about 
green  Englishmen  than  can  be  heard  anywhere  else  in  a  month. 

It  is ,  railway  construction  which  makes  fortune-building 
possible  for  our  American  friends.  They  furnish  practically 
nothing  but  advice  for  our  railway  extension  ;  but  Providence  has 
endowed  them  with  a  special  faculty  for  reaping  the  first-fruits  of 
that  immense  work. 

The  American  comes  over  and  rejoices  in  the  superior  safety 
of  our  towns  and  the  more  blessed  quietude  of  our  villages,  in  com- 
parison with  his  own  frontier  settlements,  but  he  has  no  need  to 
think  of  the  people  in  the  British  Islands  who  do  so  much  to 
supply  the  means  of  peace  and  plenty  in  all  our  ways. 

Money  talks,  as  I  have  said,  but  when  it  talks  with  an  ultra- 
English  accent  it  produces  a  wonderful  effect  upon  American  ears. 
Said  a  young  Englishman  to  me  a  few  months  ago,  '  Isn't  it  odd 
to  think  that  one  could  make  a  fortune  on  the  vaudeville  stage 
in  the  United  States  simply  by  talking  as  one  does  at  home  ?  '  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  honest  borrower  to  be  sentimentally 
grateful.  He  knows  that  the  lender  lends  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  not  for  the  borrower's.  When  you  have  a  gilt-edged  security 
you  owe  your  creditor  4  or  5  per  cent. ,  and  that  is  all.  Still,  there 
is  no  reason  why  sentiment  and  5  per  cent,  should  not  travel  hand 
in  hand ,  or  why  you  should  not  do  business  with  your  friend  rather 
than  with  somebody  whose  view  of  you  is  purely  mercenary. 

Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  so  fascinating  or 
so  important  as  the  combination  of  sentiment  and  business,  on 
which  we  all  hope  to  see  the  British  Empire  flourish  more  abun- 
dantly than  it  has  ever  flourished.  Let  me  offer  two  or  three 
considerations  that  arise  from  the  truth  that  sympathy  is  more 
than  investment,  and  understanding  is  greater  than  dividends. 

The  Ottawa  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  told  me 
that,  in  discussing  Canadian-United  States  relations  as  they 
affected  the  growth  of  his  great  enterprises,  Mr.  William 
Mackenzie  had  told  him  tfiat  Canada,  if  she  had  become  part  of 
the  United  States,  would  have  developed  faster  than  under  the 
British  flag,  but  that  that  was  nothing  compared  with  the  advan- 
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tage  of  being  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is 
supposed  to  be  impervious  to  sentiment,  but  his  friends  know  that 
that  is  just  where  he  is  strongest.  The  dividends  are  here  for 
anybody  who  cares  to  earn  them.  The  sentiment  is  something 
that  belongs  to  the  Mother  from  whom  we  came. 

There  is  an  obligation,  even  upon  the  mothers  of  grown-up 
daughters,  to  give  love  for  love.  In  the  happy  phrase  of  our 
French  Postmaster-General,  we  have  an  intellectual  preference 
for  Britain.  It  has  been  shown  in  other  ways  than  in  a  desire 
for  more  distinctively  British  literature.  It  is  not  as  contingent 
on  a  reciprocation  of  the  33  J  per  cent,  tariff  preference  as  some 
eager  men  suppose.  But  we  desire  above  all  things  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  our  distinctions.  It  is  still  seasonable  to  hint  that 
you  can  never  have  a  second  England  in  this  Dominion.  You 
must  be  reconciled  to,  if  not  delighted  with,  a  relative  who  loves 
you,  but  who  resembles  that  long-lost  member  of  the  family,  now 
an  independent  republican  neighbour,  who  is  returning  to  fellow- 
ship, if  not  to  possession,  via  a  feminine  devotion  to  the  peerage. 

There  must  be  more  numerous  exchanges  of  visits  between 
you  and  us.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  improvement, 
from  our  point  of  view.  It  is  becoming  understood  that  Canada 
is  neither  in  the  backwoods  nor  in  the  depths  of  social  innocence. 
It  will  also  be  found  that  Canadian  industry  is  as  safe  for  one  of  the 
blood  as  it  is  for  the  American,  who  is  really  a  very  decent  fellow 
and  chooses  his  company  wisely.  Some  excellent  persons  believe 
that  many  adventures  of  English  capital  in  Canada  have  failed 
miserably.  Where  that  has  been  the  case,  it  was  almost 
invariably  because  of  inferior  acquaintance  with  the  governing 
conditions  of  the  enterprise,  or  an  excessive  regard  for  English 
management,  just  because  it  was  English.  Happily,  we  have 
almost  arrived  at  the  point  where  an  Englishman  who  has  proved 
his  capacity  in  England,  who  has  taken  his  talents  overseas  and 
has  there  enriched  his  experience,  is  not  regarded  as  having 
become  inferior  in  quality  by  the  process  that  has  made  a  bigger 
man  of  him.  When  one  thinks  of  the  advance  in  knowledge  that 
has  been  made  during  the  last  decade— an  advance  that  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  British  side  of  the  relationship— one  is 
content  to  thank  Heaven  for  it,  and  to  long  for  more  of  the  fruit 
from  a  thrice-blessed  tree  of  knowledge. 

There  is  always  something  to  encourage  those  who  look  for 
signs  of  grace.  The  newest  and  best  sign  that  one  recognises 
has  been  imperfectly  observed  by  most  of  those  who  sit  in  the 
gate.  It  was  furnished  primarily  through  the  wisdom  of  the 
British  Government  in  establishing  what  is  virtually  a  consular 
service  in  Canada— his  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
Dominion  and  his  correspondents.  Too  little  notice  has  been 
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taken  of  the  first  productive  step  taken  by  the  British  Government 
to  promote  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion.  Where  others 
had  talked,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sent  a  commissioner  to  learn  the 
facts.  When  the  facts  had  been  presented,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  appointed  the  best-qualified  man  to  be  the  permanent 
official  of  the  Board  of  Trade — the  only  representative  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  Canada  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Whitehall  that  discourages  the  management  of  national  busi- 
ness on  twentieth-century  lines.  In  the  Trade  Commissioner 
there  is  discoverable  a  new  facility,  a  new  bond,  a  new  asset  as 
between  the  customer  in  Canada  and  the  manufacturer  in  Britain. 

It  is  the  dullest  truism  that  the  British  manufacturer  who  is 
competing  in  the  Canadian  market  against  both  Canadian  and 
American  producers  needs  the  cheapest  rates  that  the  quickest 
steamship  service  can  give.  Hitherto  he  has  been  subject  to  the 
decrees  of  an  alliance  of  shipowners,  over  which  the  Board  of 
Trade,  so  far  as  Canadian  transactions  are  concerned,  has 
previously  exercised  a  very  limited  scrutiny.  On  this  continent 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  trading  community  to  give  small  heed 
to  comparatively  small  increases  in  rates,  because  the  consumer 
is  generally  considered  to  be  a  remarkably  enduring  quantity. 
The  average  man  here  does  not  live  so  near  the  pinching  line  as 
fce  does  in  the  United  Kingdom — the  proof  of  which  lies  in  the 
outrageous  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  only  began  to 
evoke  serious  protest  long  after  a  similar  condition  would  have 
caused  bread  and  meat  riots  and  have  upset  constitutions  in  older 
lands. 

A  few  years  ago  dry  goods  were  brought  from  British  ports  to 
Boston  for  the  Canadian  market  at  Ss.  to  105.  per  40  cubic  feet. 
When  a  certain  steamship  line  running  to  Boston  went  into  a 
merger  the  rate  was  increased  to  12s.  6d.  The  rate  has  steadily 
increased  until  under  the  Canadian  North  Atlantic  West-bound 
Freight  Conference  it  is  225.  6d.  Last  December  it  became 
known  that  20  per  cent,  was  to  be  added  to  the  rate.  There  are 
knowing  prophets  who  are  assured  that  355.  is  the  true  measure 
of  the  Conference  ambition.  When  the  Montreal  and  Toronto 
Boards  of  Trade  of  Canada  heard  of  this  proposed  increase  they 
passed  resolutions  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  action  which  must  tend  to  increase  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  Canadian  consumer  and  to  handicap  British 
manufacturers  in  the  Canadian  market.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Boards  of  Trade  in  Canada  had  before  them  the  chapter  on 
Transport  in  the  Commissioner's  Keport  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  abolition  of  the  German  surtax  illustrates  and  enforces 
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afresh  the  propriety  of  the  appointment  of  a  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner. If  the  old  laissez  faire  had  persisted  we  should  have 
had  the  spectacle  of  Great  Britain  doing  nothing  to  promote 
transactions  with  her  own  kin,  while  she  supported  a  consular 
service  to  promote  intercourse  with  the  stranger  in  all  the  foreign 
ports  of  the  world,  and  while  Germany  was  carrying  on  a  pro- 
paganda for  the  development  of  her  trade  with  the  Dominion. 
The  surtax  has  not  been  removed  without  much  German 
manoeuvring  to  avoid  the  clearest  appearances  of  a  climb-down. 
If  the  German  missionary  work  had  been  done  a  year  or  so  earlier 
there  would  have  been  no  representative  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  look-out  for  what  was  coming.  As  it  happened,  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  on  the  alert ,  and  though  it  could  not  do  much , 
it  was  at  least  well  informed,  and  it  is  in  a  position  to  assist  British 
manufacturers  to  prepare  for  a  more  strenuous  competition  than 
they  have  had  to  fight  for  several  years. 

The  German  Government  was  not  officially  represented  in  the 
emissaries  who  toured  Canada  last  year  in  furtherance  of  the  views 
of  the  German  Economic  Society.  Boards  of  Trade  were  seen, 
newspaper  editors  were  charmingly  interviewed,  business  leaders 
were  waited  on,  and  able  correspondents  came  over  to  do  good 
work  for  the  Fatherland. 

Tariff  or  no  tariff,  the  Germans  are  coming  back  to  the 
Canadian  market.  The  conditions  are  different  from  what  they 
were  when  Canada  and  Germany  were  bowing  each  other  out  of 
the  back  door.  The  sales  of  Germany  to  Canada  in  1903,  when 
the  surtax  was  imposed,  were  12,282,637  dollars.  Last  year  they 
were  6,050,365  dollars.  In  the  last  seven  years  the  foreign  trade 
of  Canada  has  increased  by  over  20  per  cent. 

The  capacity  of  Germany  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  has 
also  enlarged.  If  much  of  the  oratory  of  last  December  and 
January  is  to  be  believed,  the  capacity  of  Britain  to  satisfy 
markets  everywhere  has  pitifully  declined.  So,  on  the  whole,  we 
seem  to  be  left  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chances  of  the  Britisher 
against  the  Teuton  are  poor. 

But,  whether  we  mourn  or  magnify,  according  to  our  political 
affinities  (and  somewhat  according  to  our  common  sense) ,  the  door 
is  more  widely  open  to  the  German  than  it  was.  We  know 
enough  of  the  German  to  be  quite  sure  that  he  will  come  into  the 
market  with  a  vim  and  a  determination  to  find  out  what  we  like, 
that  has  not  always  distinguished  some  of  our  dearer  friends. 

The  newspapers  here  signalised  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
by  giving  prominence  to  interviews  with  leading  business  men,  all 
of  whom  were  joyful  over  the  prospect  opened  up  by  it.  Two 
years  ago  there  was  not  even  the  apology  for  an  organisation  in 
Canada  that  would  be  to  the  Imperial  Board  of  Trade  what  the 
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archdeacon  is  to  the  bishop — his  eye  and  monitor.  That  we  have 
a  real  live  Commissioner  loaded  with  the  kind  of  knowledge  and 
experience  that  British  manufacturers  need,  is  verily  a  sign  of 
grace  and  a  ground  of  hope.  Of  course,  we  do  not  think  the 
Board  of  Trade  makes  nearly  enough  of  its  opportunities — a 
failing  that  rather  pathetically  attaches  to  our  own  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.  We  would  like  to  see  and  hear  more  of 
the  one  business  representative  of  the  Crown  who  dwells  among 
us ;  and  no  doubt  our  wishes  will  be  gratified  in  due  season,  if  we 
faint  not.  Meantime,  we  are  glad,  and  desire  only  to  be  made 
more  glad. 

When  you  have  estimated  the  range  of  such  a  school  of 
influences  as  the  British  Trade  Commissionership  has  begun  to 
open  up,  how  much  nearer  are  you  to  ensuring  an  even  more 
British  complexion  to  Canadian  affairs?  No  man  can  say.  It  is 
in  no  way  invidious  to  call  attention  to  the  great  speed  of  the 
American  advance  into  Canadian  life.  It  is  creditable  to  them, 
agreeable  to  us,  and  hortatory  for  you.  Four  hundred 'thousand 
immigrants  have  come  to  us  from  below  the  line.  Naturally, 
they  are  fond  of  American-made  goods.  But  they  are  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  honouring  their  new  affiliations.  They 
do  not  love  Indiana  less  because  they  grow  to  love  Saskatchewan 
more. 

Their  money  is  propagative.  Their  personal  morale  is 
exhilarating.  Their  ideas  of  political  virtue  are  sometimes  more 
crude  than  they  suppose.  They,  as  well  as  their  new  com- 
patriots, are  beginning  to  understand  that  there  is  something  in 
that  respect  to  be  gathered  from  the  land  at  which  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  hurled,  and  in  which  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  have  been  worked  out  to  more  exceeding  advantage 
than  in  the  place  where  they  were  transcribed.  The  inflow  of 
American  people  and  capital  is  a  portentous  ingredient  in  the 
process  of  making  a  new  Western  people,  who  will  be  distin- 
guished from  their  Eastern  Canadian  as  they  are  from  their 
British  brethren.  As  to  what  they  will  be  like,  and  what  they 
will  do,  and  where  their  minds  will  be  attached — that,  indeed,  is. 
a  speculation.  It  may  easily  become  a  British  investment. 

ARTHUR  HAWKES. 
Beech  Avenue,  Toronto. 
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WHETHER  cavalry  must  depend  on  the  rifle  or  on  the  steel  in  the 
wars  of  the  future  is  a  burning  question.  Our  own  authorities 
practically  ended  by  abandoning  the  steel  in  the  course  of  the 
South  African  war,  but  they  have  recently  gone  back  to  it.  This 
reactionary  move  of  theirs  has,  however,  been  recently  challenged 
by  Mr.  Erskine  Childers  in  his  book  War  and  the  Arme  Blanche, 
to  which  an  important  preface  has  been  contributed  by  Lord 
Eoberts,  who  definitely  upholds  the  rifle.  If  the  magazine-rifle 
supersedes  the  steel ,  the  horseman  so  armed  must  acquire  sufficient 
skill  with  it  to  be  complete  master  of  his  weapon,  not  merely  when 
on  foot  but  also  in  the  saddle.  What  seems  doubtful  so  far  is 
whether  ordinary  troopers  can  acquire  the  skill,  and,  if  so,  whether 
they  can  be  trained  to  use  it  with  effect  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Practical  tests,  carried  out  in  peace  time,  are  the  obvious  means 
of  solving  this  question ,  but  it  will  be  worth  while  also  to  examine 
the  results  obtained  by  mounted  Boers  making  use  of  their 
Mausers  on  horseback  during  the  later  stages  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Childers  has  been  at  the  pains  of  analysing  these  results 
in  a  number  of  instances,  out  of  which  we  may  select  three  typical 
fights,  Yzer  Spruit,  Tweebosch,  and  Eoodeval.  Although  the 
author  gives  a  comparatively  brief  account  of  each  of  these  in  his 
present  work,  he  has  previously  described  them  more  fully  in 
Vol.  V.  of  '  The  Times  '  History  of  the  War. 

The  South  African  war  in  its  second  year  had  become  purely 
a  matter  of  guerilla  operations,  but  De  la  Key,  the  skilful  leader 
of  the  Boers  in  the  Western  Transvaal,  was  still  able  to  keep  the 
field  with  from  two  to  three  thousand  burghers.  Two  years' 
service  had  turned  the  farmers  into  veterans ;  the  more  so  that 
De  la  Key's  men  represented  the  pick  of  the  commandos,  for  by 
this  time  the  feeble  and  faint-hearted  had  surrendered,  and  only 
the  stoutest  and  staunchest  stayed  by  him.  But  De  la  Key  under- 
stood well  enough  that  even  if  his  burghers  were  far  better  fighters 
now  than  they  had  been  at  the  start,  yet  time  was  telling  against 
them.  Lord  Kitchener  had  begun  to  draw  the  net  closer,  and  to 
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all  appearance  he  disposed  of  boundless  resources,  while  De  la 
Key's  own  were  perilously  near  exhaustion.  Ever  since  the  Boer 
supply  of  ammunition  from  Germany  had  been  shut  off  it  was 
only  by  the  capture  of  a  British  convoy  that  De  la  Key  could 
replenish  his  dwindling  stock  of  cartridges;  without  cartridges 
he  could  not  fight,  and  he  was  ready  to  take  a  big  risk  in  order 
to  get  them. 

On  the  23rd  of  February  1902  von  Donop,  commanding  the 
British  forces  at  Klerksdorp,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  running 
west  from  Johannesburg,  was  expecting  the  return  of  one  of  his 
convoys  which  he  had  sent  to  replenish  the  stores  at  Wolmaran- 
staad,  fifty  miles  away.  The  convoy  was  returning  light,  but 
along  with  it  were  three  carts  loaded  with  small-arm  ammunition , 
now  the  most  precious  of  treasures  in  De  la  Key's  eyes.  It  was 
escorted  by  Colonel  Anderson  with  two  guns,  a  pompom,  and  some 
700  men,  about  half  of  whom  were  Kegulars.  After  two  days 
of  quiet  and  unmolested  travel  across  the  veld,  the  convoy  went 
into  camp  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  February  near 'the  Yzer 
Spruit,  only  thirteen  miles  from  Klerksdorp.  But,  as  they 
travelled,  Liebenberg,  of  Potchefstroom,  one  of  De  la  Key's  most 
trusted  vecht -generals,  had  marked  them  down  ;  by  the  heliograph 
and  by  his  ubiquitous  scouts  he  kept  De  la  Key  fully  informed  of 
every  move ;  that  night  the  Boer  leader  massed  over  1200  men 
under  Kemp  and  Celliers  along  the  line  of  the  convoy's  road,  and 
in  some  thick  bush  at  the  descent  into  the  Jagd  Spruit  an  ambush 
was  set  under  the  crafty  Liebenberg. 

The  unconscious  convoy  broke  camp  at  4.30  A.M.,  while  it  was 
still  dark  night,  the  infantry  marching  close  to  the  wagons  and 
the  Yeomanry  in  front  and  at  the  rear.  They  saw  nothing  to 
arouse  their  suspicions,  and  just  as  dawn  grew  grey  the  advance 
walked  right  into  the  ambush,  whence  Liebenberg 's  well-posted 
burghers  poured  in  a  withering  fire  at  twenty  yards.  Immediately 
Kemp  and  Celliers  rushed  up  with  their  commandos  and  fell  upon 
our  centre  and  rearguard.  It  was  a  truly  appalling  position  for 
the  unfortunate  British  troops,  but  the  Kegulars  were  disciplined 
men,  and  the  Yeomanry  of  the  escort  were  not  raw  drafts  from 
home;  they  had  received  their  baptism  of  fire  before,  and  now, 
although  surprised  as  well  as  outnumbered  two  to  one,  they  rallied 
and  stood  to  it  stiffly ;  the  guns  came  into  action ;  they  beat  back 
the  attacks  of  Kemp,  Celliers,  and  Liebenberg 'once,  they  beat 
them  back  the  second  time,  they  beat  them  back  the  third  time. 
The  British  lost  heavily,  but  they  refused  to  know  they  were 
beaten,  till  after  all  it  began  to  look  as  if  De  la  Key  would  be 
baulked  of  his  prey.  The  Boer  general  saw  that  it  must  be  now 
or  never,  and  in  the  growing  daylight  he  ordered  a  general  charge 
on  horseback  with  fire  from  the  saddle.  His  veterans  obeyed  him. 
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The  storm  of  Boer  horse  broke  through  the  rearguard,  the  weakest 
part  of  our  defence,  and  once  inside  the  lines  they  rode  clean  over 
the  guns  and  the  rest  of  the  troops,  shooting  down  right  and  left 
all  who  opposed  them.  Our  troops  had  made  an  honourable  fight 
of  it,  but  a  quarter  of  their  number  had  fallen,  and  that  final  rush 
of  mounted  riflemen  was  overwhelming  ;  the  entire  force  with  the 
guns  and  the  convoy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  De  la  Key 
had  obtained  his  much-needed  ammunition,  but  that  was  not  all  : 
he  now  knew  for  certain  that  the  Boer  horsemen  could  charge, 
tiring  from  the  sa'ddle,  and  charge  home. 

This  business  of  shooting  from  the  back  of  a  horse  is  not  quite 
so  simple  as  it  sounds.  Forty  years  ago,  when  I  had  a  ranch  out 
on  the  frontier  in  Colorado,  I  had  opportunities  both  of  trying  it 
myself  and  seeing  others  try  it.  The  first  antelope  I  ever  shot 
was  on  East  Plum  Creek ;  I  was  using  a  shot-gun  with  buckshot, 
and  though  I  hit  him  at  a  hundred  yards  he  only  ran  off  wounded. 
I  jumped  on  my  horse  to  give  chase,  but  three  Ute  braves,  down 
from  the  mountains  for  a  buffalo  hunt,  dashed  in  ahead  of  me,  and 
it  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  them  on  their  swift  buffalo  ponies 
turn  and  twist  after  the  antelope,  firing  their  old  Hawkins  muzzle- 
loaders  from  the  saddle.  I  noticed  that  these  Utes,  who  used 
Spanish  bridles,  dropped  their  reins,  guided  their  ponies  by  their 
legs,  and  handled  the  heavy  rifle  with  both  hands.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  buck  I  had  wounded  was  their  antelope ;  I  was 
vexed  to  lose  him,  but  that  chase  was  a  revelation  to  me  of  what 
men  bred  up  to  ride  and  shoot  from  childhood  could  do.  A  year 
or  two  later,  out  on  Rush  Creek,  I  saw  Tom  Russell,  a  Texan,  run 
a  buffalo  bull  on  Darky,  a  fast  cow  pony.  Darky  had  never  been 
broken  to  buffalo,  and  the  smell  of  buffalo  was  always  at  first 
highly  alarming  to  horses.  So  Darky  quite  declined  to  go  up  to 
the  game ,  and  it  was  most  instructive  to  me  to  see  how  quick  Tom 
changed  his  aim  as  he  fired  now  over  the  right  side,  now  over  the 
left,  and  how  while  firing  he  also  managed  to  use  the  reins  and 
spurs  so  as  to  keep  the  horse  within  some  sort  of  possible  distance 
for  horseback  shooting.  Tom  succeeded  in  getting  his  buffalo 
all  right ;  for  in  this  case,  although  the  horse  was  untrained,  the 
man  was  a  first-class  rider  and  shot.  De  la  Rey's  Boers,  like  the 
Ute  Indians  and  the  Texas  cowboy,  had  been  brought  up  to  their 
business ;  they  knew  the  game  perfectly  and  so  did  their  horses 
also. 

Where  man  and  horse  are  alike  unskilled,  things  are  apt  to 
work  out  differently.  A  certain  tenderfoot  named  McTaggart,  a 
fat  clumsy  man,  proceeded  to  start  a  sheep  ranch  near  Crow's 
Roost,  some  twenty  miles  from  my  ranch.  An  old  buffalo  bull 
came  in  there  to  die  -we  used  to  believe  that  old  bulls  returned 
to  their  birthplace  when  they  felt  the  end  approaching -and 
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McTaggart  started  out  to  get  some  bull  meat,  riding,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  a  green  American  mare,  barebacked ;  he  had  armed 
himself  with  a  shot-gun.  Of  course  the  sight  and  smell  of  the 
buffalo  scared  the  mare;  she  shied  violently,  and  the  sheepman 
fell  off ;  the  buffalo  charged  him  as  he  lay ;  he  managed  to  let  off 
his  gun,  and  by  the  greatest  luck  broke  one  foreleg.  After  that 
the  crippled  buffalo  chased  him  in  increasingly  short  circles,  until 
young  Jackson,  one  of  his  herders,  arrived  on  the  spot  and  finished 
the  buffalo.  McTaggart 's  escape  was  really  a  hundred-to-one 
chance,  though  he  seemed  very  proud  of  himself  when  I  came 
up  a  little  later  and  found  them  stretching  the  bull's  hide. 
In  those  days  it  really  did  look  as  if  Providence  kept  guard  over 
tenderfeet. 

I  met  a  man  once,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  American  engineers  engaged  in  constructing  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Kailroad,  out  on  the  plains  east  of  my  ranch.  One  day 
he  had  gone  alone  to  drive  some  stakes  ahead  of  the  grade,  when 
a  marauding  band  of  Cheyennes  saw  him  and  gave  chase.  The 
engineer  had  a  first-rate  horse,  and  not  unnaturally  he  ran  for  his 
life,  and  was  able  to  distance  all  but  one  of  the  party.  This  one 
particular  Indian,  however,  was  riding  a  splendid  war-pony  and 
closed  on  him.  The  American  had  a  Spencer  rifle,  a  seven-shot 
magazine  arm,  the  repeater  then  carried  by  the  U.S.  cavalry. 
The  Indian  fired  several  shots  with  a  pistol  at  him,  fortunately 
without  effect,  and  the  American,  who,  after  all,  was  only  an 
engineer  and  not  a  cowboy  or  buffalo  hunter,  holding  the  Spencer 
backwards  over  his  shoulder,  blazed  back  wildly  with  equal  lack 
of  success  until  he  had  emptied  his  magazine.  At  least  the  Indian 
thought  he  had  emptied  it,  and  so  did  the  engineer  himself.  It  is 
not  easy  to  keep  exact  count  of  your  shots  in  such  a  race  for  life. 
Anyhow,  the  Indian  rushed  his  pony  up  alongside  the  other  man's 
horse  and  swung  up  his  tomahawk  to  strike  him  down.  The  rider, 
in  desperation ,  with  one  hand  pushed  the  empty  rifle  against  the 
red-skin's  body  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Bang!  she  went,  for 
there  was  a  cartridge  left,  and  down  went  the  red-man  head- 
long to  earth.  But  it  was  more  good  luck  than  good  shooting  that 
saved  the  white  man's  scalp.  Fortune  once  more  had  favoured 
the  tenderfoot. 

To  return  to  South  Africa.  News  of  the  disaster  at  the  Yzer 
Spruit  was  not  long  in  reaching  Methuen  at  Vryburg,  and  that 
eager  and  hopeful  fighter  hastily  got  together  a  force  of  1300 
men  with  four  guns  and  two  pompoms  to  chase  De  la  Bey.  Un- 
fortunately his  force  was  very  much  mixed  ;  in  fact ,  it  was  actually 
made  up  of  fourteen  different  units;  there  were,  indeed,  some 
Begulars  as  well  as  some  good  Yeomanry,  but  there  were  also 
raw  drafts  from  home  who  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired,  and  there 
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were  some  local  levies  of  even  less  value.  Methuen  was  well 
aware  that  the  majority  of  his  mounted  troops  belonged  to  this 
untrustworthy  class ;  nevertheless,  his  gallant  spirit  urged  him  to 
march  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  join  forces  with  a  column  of 
better  quality  under  Grenfell.  Unhappily  for  him,  De  la  Rey 
was  equally  well  aware  of  the  fighting  values  of  the  different 
British  columns,  and  skilfully  manoeuvred  to  fall  upon  Methuen 
alone. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  March  1902  Methuen  was  at  Twee- 
bosch,  some  fifty  miles  north-west  of  the  Yzer  Spruit,  and  broke 
camp  early  on  the  7th.  By  dawn  the  slow  train  of  ox-wagons  in 
front  was  just  reaching  De  Klip  Drift,  on  the  Great  Hart's  Rivet, 
when  he  found  his  rear  fiercely  assailed  by  a  cloud  of  t)e  la  Rey's 
skirmishers.  Methuen  did  the  best  he  could,  closing  up  the  con- 
voy and  extending  the  Regulars  so  as  to  cover  it,  bringing  his  guns 
into  action,  and  pushing  forward  a  double  screen  of  the  mounted 
troops  to  fend  off  the  assault.  But  De  la  Rey  brought  up  his 
burghers,  as  was  noticed,  in  more  regular  lines  than  was  usual, 
three  waves  of  them  galloping  one  after  another  to  within  effective 
range,  leaping  off,  and  pouring  in  a  deadly  fire  from  cover.  The 
British  rear,  where  the  less  satisfactory  troops  were  posted,  began 
to  give  way,  and  the  Yeomanry  in  the  second  line  were  sent  for- 
ward to  reinforce  them.  Now  De  la  Rey  saw  his  chance  to  repeat 
the  successful  tactics  of  Yzer  Spruit,  and  he  ordered  his  fourth  line 
of  skirmishers  to  charge  home  firing  from  the  saddle.  On  they 
came  with  a  rush  that  was  not  to  be  denied ;  they  overwhelmed 
the  already  shaken  rearguard,  shooting  down  as  they  rode  all  that 
stood  in  their  way ;  they  stampeded  the  fresh  Yeomanry  coming 
up,  the  raw  drafts,  and  the  Colonial  levies,  and  they  thus  drove 
half  the  British  force  clean  off  the  field  in  headlong  flight.  The 
other  half,  surrounded  and  placed  under  a  withering  cross-fire  from 
three  sides,  could  not  long  hold  out.  The  general  himself  went 
down  with  his  thigh  broken  by  a  shot,  and  the  inevitable  surrender 
followed.  Within  two  weeks  the  Boer  leader  had  won  two  com- 
plete victories,  and  in  both  the  turning-point  had  been  this  new 
method  of  a  charge  of  mounted  riflemen  firing  from  the  saddle. 
But  if  the  idea  was  a  novelty,  De  la  Rey  had  taken  the  greatest 
care  to  give  the  new  idea  every  possible  chance.  He  had  made 
sure  of  having  the  upper  hand  to  begin  with ;  at  Yzer  Spruit  ho 
obtained  it  by  a  well-laid  ambush  ;  at  Tweebosch  by  concentrating 
his  attack  on  the  rearguard ,  where  he  knew  the  ill-disciplined  troops 
were.  Then,  again,  he  prepared  the  way  on  both  occasions  by  a 
heavy,  well-aimed  fire,  and  he  delivered  his  charge  just  when  he 
saw  the  fire  had  told.  Thus  he  reduced  the  risks  to  a  minimum, 
and  twice  the  event  had  justified  him.  No  wonder  that  the  bold 
spirits  who  led  his  commandos  were  ready  to  believe  that  their 
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mounted  riflemen  could  ride  over  anything  and  everything  that 
wore  a  British  uniform,  and  yearned  only  for  the  chance  to 
prove  it. 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  very  long.  There  was  much  talk  of 
peace  in  the  air  just  then,  and  De  la  Rey  himself  was  called  away 
to  discuss  with  Steyn  and  De  Wet  and  the  other  Boer  leaders  the 
terms  offered  by  Lord  Kitchener.  Kemp,  a  brilliant  young  leader, 
took  De  la  Bey's  place  as  com mander-in -chief  in  the  Western 
Transvaal,  and  put  his  own  special  commandos  under  the  charge 
of  Potgieter,  a  man  of  reckless  courage  burning  to  distinguish 
himself.  No  armistice  had  been  arranged  between  Boer  and 
Briton,  and  Lord  Kitchener  sent  Ian  Hamilton  to  '  drive  '  the 
Western  Transvaal.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  April  Hamilton 
had  11,000  men  on  a  front  of  twenty  miles,  extending  from  Kliprif 
on  the  east  to  the  Brakspruit  near  Hart's  River  on  the  west,  where 
the  extreme  right  was  held  by  Kekewich  with  the  columns  of  von 
Donop  and  Grenfell. 

During  the  day  of  the  10th  of  April  Kemp  had  made  a.  strong 
demonstration  against  Hamilton's  left.  But  under  cover  of  night 
the  new  Boer  leader  moved  his  mobile  force  of  near  3000  men, 
keeping  them  well  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  clear  across  the  whole 
British  front,  with  the  intention  of  turning  Hamilton's  right  and 
falling  on  his  rear.  Hamilton,  however,  divining  this,  sent  orders 
to  Kekewich  to  extend  still  further  to  the  right,  and  these  orders 
were  being  duly  executed. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  on  the  llth,  when  the  sun  was  an 
hour  above  the  horizon,  Kemp  and  Kekewich  were  both  of  them 
marching  on  parallel  lines  in  a  westerly  direction,  not  very  far 
apart,  with  only  the  gently  sloping  hills  south  of  the  Brakspruit 
hiding  them  from  each  other's  sight.  Kekewich  had  von  Donop's 
column  in  front  and  Grenf ell's  behind,  with  an  advanced  screen  of 
280  mounted  infantry  under  Major  Roy  to  cover  the  columns. 
Presently  the  left  flankers  of  the  mounted  infantry  under  Lieu- 
tenant Chaloner  discerned  a  great  body  of  men  to  the  south  of 
them,  also  marching  west.  Remembering  that  the  day  before 
they  had  been  overlapped  by  another  column,  Rawlinson's,  they 
took  these  to  be  some  of  our  own  men,  a  mistake  which  was  all 
the  more  natural  as  most  of  the  Boers  now  wore  the  khaki  which 
they  had  taken  from  their  prisoners.  However,  the  presence  of  a 
military  force  within  striking  distance  was  properly  reported  to 
von  Donop,  who  kept  his  column  still  moving  on  in  marching 
order,  but  rode  out  to  see  if  he  could  discover  what  these  people 
were  for  himself.  Kemp,  on  his  part,  could  have  no  doubts  as  to 
these  flankers  whom  he  saw  being  British,  and  without  delay  he 
wheeled  his  commandos  towards  them  and  began  a  long-range 
fire.  Chaloner 's  men  fell  back,  returning  the  fire,  and  Major  Roy 
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sent  up  some  more  mounted  infantry  and  a  pompom  to  assist 
them.  But  the  odds  in  favour  of  the  Boers  against  this  handful 
of  enemies,  who  were  all  they  could  see,  were  so  great,  being  as 
much  as  ten  or  twenty  to  one,  that  Kemp  decided  to  allow  his  dare- 
devil successor  Potgieter  to  try  the  charge  of  burghers  firing  from 
the  saddle  which  De  la  Eey  had  found  so  effective.  He  ignored 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  now  were  different  from  those  of  De  la 
Key's  fights ;  that  he  was  ignorant  of  how  many  more  troops  the 
British  might  have  behind  the  hill ;  that  those  he  could  see  were 
not  more  taken  by  surprise  than  he  himself  was;  and  that,  {he 
range  being  so  great,  they  had  not  been  already  shaken  as  in  the 
previous  actions  by  a  withering  fire  at  close  quarters.  The  name 
of  the  farm  where  the  battle  was  set  was  Roodeval. 

'  Forwards!  '  was  the  word,  and  Potgieter  and  his  men,  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  of  them,  cantered  slowly  up  on  to  the 
skyline,  forming  line  as  they  came.  At  600  yards  from  the 
mounted  infantry  they  halted  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  still 
Chaloner's  flankers  could  not  feel  quite  sure  what  they  were.  It 
is  a  cruel  thing  to  fire  at  your  own  side  by  mistake,  and  our 
advanced  guard  still  thought  these  must  be  a  part  of  Rawlinson's 
column,  so  cool  and  steady  was  their  advance.  Then  came  a 
sudden  enlightenment.  The  long  line  of  unknown  men  moved 
forward  once  more  and  galloped  straight  at  our  men,  firing  as  they 
rode,  thus  revealing  themselves  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  whole 
Boer  army  charging.  Hastily  our  advanced  guard  fell  back 
towards  the  main  body,  which  was  still  about  a  mile  distant,  losing 
severely  as  they  went.  The  ground  was  all  smooth  and  open, 
sloping  gently  towards  the  Brakspruit ;  and  von  Donop's  and 
Grenf ell's  columns  were  still  marching  in  close  order  when  they 
saw  this  great  mass  of  horsemen  appear  over  the  brow  riding 
straight  at  their  left  flank.  And  still  it  seemed  to  the  generals 
impossible  that  these  men  could  be  other  than  Rawlinson's,  till  a 
breathless  rider  galloped  furiously  up  to  Grenf  ell  and  shouted, 
'  They  are  Boers  :  all  those  men  are  Boers.' 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  none  to  form  an  extended  line  of 
battle ;  Kekewich  and  Grenfell  wheeled  all  their  units  sharp  to 
the  left.  Two  guns  and  two  pompoms  came  into  action  on  the 
right,  supported  by  300  South  African  Constabulary.  The 
Scottish  horse,  500  strong,  leapt  from  their  horses  and  lined  some 
mealie  fields  in  the  centre  ;  on  the  left  were  450  mounted  infantry ; 
von  Donop's  men  and  guns  prolonged  Grenfell's  right.  On  came 
the  Boers  at  a  gallop— they  were  within  600  yards  now— riding 
two  or  three  deep  and  firing  furiously,  Potgieter,  conspicuous  in  a 
blue  shirt,  leading  them,  well  to  the  front.  Six  guns  and  1500 
Lee-Enfield  rifles  poured  a  hail  of  bullets  in  their  faces,  but  still 
they  came  on.  Men  and  horses  began  to  fall,  and  some  turned 
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back,  but  the  half  of  them  never  checked  their  gallop  till  they  were 
within  seventy  yards  of  the  British  line.  Then  Potgieter  dropped 
dead,  shot  through  the  brain,  and  on  the  instant  the  line  of  his 
followers  wheeled  round,  and  in  a  moment  the  charge  melted 
away  to  the  rear  as  fast  as  it  came,  leaving  behind  eighty  men 
dead  or  desperately  wounded  on  the  ground. 

This  time  the  rush  of  mounted  riflemen  had  failed,  but,  as  we 
used  to  say  in  Colorado,  it  was  a  close  call.  Had  that  charge 
actually  got  home  there  would  have  been  wild  work  inside  the 
British  lines,  though  the  men  of  Grenf ell's  column  who  stopped 
the  rush  would  doubtless  have  stuck  it  out  as  stiffly  as  the  best. 
The  point  for  us  to  note  is  that  the  charge  that  failed  was  quite 
unlike  De  la  Key's.  It  was  made  upon  absolutely  unshaken 
troops  :  it  was  made  with  the  numerical  odds  against  the  Boers  : 
it  was  made  with  no  element  of  surprise  in  its  favour,  except 
so  far  as  the  British  may  have  felt  a  suspicion  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  mistake  and  that  they  were  firing  at  their  own 
men. 

This  solid  fact  remains  :  Potgieter 's  charge  all  but  succeeded ; 
nor  is  it  any  depreciation  of  our  adversaries  to  say  that  had  those 
who  rode  behind  him  been  disciplined  like  the  Prussian  cavalry 
who  charged  at  Mars  la  Tour  they  would  have  gone  on  in  spite  of 
Potgieter 's  fall  and  got  inside  the  British  lines.  What  is  really 
instructive  is  to  compare  our  losses  in  this  business  with  the 
enemy's.  The  Boers,  as  we  have  seen,  left  eighty  men  on  the 
field.  In  Kekewich's  line,  up  to  the  same  time,  there  were  sixty- 
three  men  down,  seven  of  them  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded,  while 
no  fewer  than  150  of  his  horses  were  shot  and  many  more  were 
temporarily  stampeded;  neither  does  this  include  von  Donop's 
losses  previously  with  the  advanced  guard.  All  this  loss  was  in- 
flicted by  magazine-rifle  fire  delivered  from  the  saddle,  and  it  is  a 
sufficiently  striking  tribute  to  its  effectiveness  that,  if  we  allow 
for  the  damage  done  by  the  six  British  guns,  the  fire  of  the  Boer 
horsemen  proved  at  least  as  effective  as  that  of  the  British  infantry. 
To  sum  up,  then,  this  form  of  charge  has  twice  proved  absolutely 
successful  against  troops  which  had  been  previously  shaken,  and 
on  its  third  trial  against  unshaken  men  only  failed  by  the  narrowest 
possible  margin. 

A  question  of  great  importance  now  remains  to  be  considered  : 
supposing  that  this  form  of  charge  is  to  be  tried,  how  are  the 
men  to  be  trained  for  it?  How  are  they  both  to  aim  their  rifles 
and  manage  their  horses  at  the  same  time?  The  Boers,  like  the 
Ute  braves  and  the  Texas  cowboy  that  I  saw  forty  years  ago, 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  business  from  childhood.  Potgieter 's 
men  are  reported  to  have  mostly  let  go  their  reins  and  fired  with 
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both  hands,  just  as  if  they  had  been  shooting  buck.  Those  whose 
ponies  were  too  headstrong  for  this  fired  one-handed,  undoubtedly 
an  awkward  thing  to  do  with  a  long  military  rifle  weighing  over 
nine  pounds.  Even  with  a  seven -pound  carbine,  used  pistol- 
fashion  at  the  stretch  of  the  extended  arm,  it  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  seeing  it  tried  once  when 
I  was  prospecting  in  Piedra  Park,  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and, 
as  luck  would  have  it ,  Garcia ,  my  Mexican  companion ,  and  myself 
came  on  a  grizzly.  The  park  was  open,  with  big  pines  scattered 
here  and  there,  and  the  bear  was  partly  hidden  behind  a  fallen 
tree  ;  he  was  so  busy,  I  suppose,  digging  out  an  ants'  nest  that  he 
did  not  hear  us.  Garcia  was  on  a  Mormon  stallion  and  had  a 
Winchester  carbine ;  I  myself  was  riding  a  small  Mexican  mule 
and  carried  a  ten-pound  rifle.  I  did  not  want  to  get  off  the  mule 
to  shoot ,  for  he  was  very  scarey ;  if  I  dropped  the  reins  on  the 
ground  he  would  bolt  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  bear ;  if  I  hooked  iny 
arm  through  them  he  might  pull  back  and  spoil  the  aim ;  and , 
anyway,  I  had  on  heavy  miner's  boots— we  had  been  washing  for 
gold — which  are  clumsy  things  to  move  about  in  on  foot.  So 
without  delay  I  pulled  up,  raised  the  rifle,  and  fired  from  the 
saddle.  Probably  I  missed ;  even  if  your  mount  is  standing  still 
his  breathing  shakes  you,  and  you  have  to  take  a  sort  of  snapshot. 
But  at  the  shot  the  bear  ran,  and  we  after  him.  Do  what  I  could, 
the  timid  mule  entirely  declined  to  go  up  to  the  bear ;  the  stallion , 
however,  had  more  courage  and  Garcia  laid  him  right  alongside 
Bruin.  Pounding  along  behind,  I  saw  the  Mexican  extend  his 
short  carbine  like  a  pistol  and  bang  away.  It  was  a  queer  sight. 
Every  time  he  fired  the  bear  humped  himself  for  all  he  was 
worth  and  only  tried  to  spurt  faster.  But  though  the  carbine 
went  bang,  bang,  bang  as  quickly  as  the  man  could  reload,  not  a 
bullet  seemed  to  get  home.  Another  minute's  galloping  brought 
us  to  the  edge  of  the  open  park,  and  the  bear  disappeared  in  the 
brush,  unscathed  so  far  as  we  could  tell.  Garcia  was  a  splendid 
rider,  but  he  lacked  the  skill  with  firearms  of  the  Ute  braves  or 
the  Texas  cowboy. 

Generally  speaking,  to  use  a  rifle  pistol-wise  is  unsatisfactory 
at  the  best.  A  better  way,  perhaps,  for  one-handed  work  is  to 
have  a  leather  socket  in  front  of  the  right  shoulder  which  can 
receive  the  rifle  butt,  and  to  use  the  sling  as  an  additional 
support  for  the  weapon ;  thus  the  left  hand  is  left  free  to  hold 
the  reins. 

Probably  when,  as  is  bound  to  happen  some  day,  shooting  on 
horseback  is  put  to  the  practical  test  here,  the  plan  adopted  will 
be  that  which  Colonel  Cody  long  ago  exhibited  to  us  at  Earl's 
Court  in  his  Wild  West  Show.  He  galloped  round  the  arena  on 
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his  perfectly  trained  buffalo  horse,  Old  Charley,  and,  taking  two 
hands  to  the  gun,  he  broke  glass  balls  tossed  up  for  him  by  an 
Indian  boy  riding  in  front.  What  man  and  horse  did  then  can 
be  done  again;  and,  when  we  think  of  De  la  Key's  two  great 
successes  as  well  as  Potgieter's  splendid  failure,  who  will  venture 
to  assert  that  the  horse-soldier  can  be  perfect  in  his  art  without 
knowing  how  to  shoot  from  the  saddle? 

B.  B.  TOWNSHEND. 
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*  Lands  deluged  by  unbridled  floods  of  fire.' — Wordsworth. 

No  less  terrible  in  its  devastation  than  magnificent  as  a  spectacle, 
was  the  reflection  as  we  left  the  scene  of  the  eruption  of  Etna 
which  had  broken  out  on  the  23rd  of  March— terrible  because  of 
the  indomitable  forces  of  a  relentless  Nature ;  magnificent  by 
reason  of  the  stupendous  sights  of  the  cataracts  of  fire ,  and  of  the 
roar  and  rattle  of  the  explosions  within  the  craters. 

Sicily  has  been  sorely  tried  by  that  same  Nature  which  usually 
treats  her  with  tender  care.  Her  orange  and  lemon-  groves,  her 
olive-yards  and  vineyards,  her  cotton  and  rice  fields,  with  super- 
abundant crops  of  cereals  and  vegetables,  her  orchards,  and  her 
wealth  of  wild  flowers  speak  of  Nature's  beneficence  throughout 
the  year.  But  times  come  when  its  benevolence  turns  to  anger, 
and  it  scourges  where  before  it  had  blessed,  and  that  which  is 
usually  gathered  in  abundance  it  destroys  in  rage  and  fury. 

Those  evil  times  have  come  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  within 
the  last  eighteen  months.  Torrential  floods  which  carried  away 
houses  and  lands,  causing  sides  of  mountains  to  slide  into  the 
valleys,  were  followed  shortly  by  the  ever-memorable  earthquake 
and  tidal  wave  which  killed  uncounted  thousands  of  people,  and 
destroyed  within  half  a  minute  cities,  towns  and  villages  as  if 
they  had  been  habitations  built  but  of  the  sands  of  the  desert. 
Now  fire  has  been  added  to  those  terrors  of  water  and  earth,  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  more  dreaded  than  either  of  the  other  two, 
since  it  is  more  horrible  and  insistent,  and  the  terror  of  it  more 
enduring. 

Until  the  early  morning  of  the  23rd  of  March  that  vast  southern 
slope  of  Etna  which  stretches  from  the  wooded  zone  to  the  shore 
of  the  Ionian  Sea  was  smiling  and  prosperous,  with  full  promise  of 
abundant  harvests.  Young  leaves  of  a  shining  green  were  on  the 
vines;  beans  were  in  flower,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance; 
cherry  and  apple  trees  were  bursting  into  blossom  to  rival 
that  sea  of  white  flower  which  had  but  recently  fallen  from  the 
almond  trees.  Peasants— men,  women  and  children— were  at 
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work  in  the  fields  hoeing  the  young  corn  or  digging  the  vineyards, 
laughing  and  singing  as  is  their  wont  during  their  labour.  The 
sun  shone  brilliantly  from  a  blue  sky.  There  was  nothing  to 
denote  the  coming  catastrophe  to  those  fertile  lands. 

The  change  came  as  a  thunderclap  to  turn  promise  into  dis- 
appointment, profit  into  loss,  and  happiness  and  content  into 
woeful  apprehension  and  dismay.  The  earth  shook  violently, 
thirty  shocks  succeeding  one  another  rapidly ;  and  then  '  the 
Mountain  '  burst  forth.  '  La  Montagna  si  scass6  !  '  was  the 
universal  cry  of  alarm.1  Yes,  the  Mountain  had  broken  out ;  high 
up  on  its  slopes,  it  is  true,  but  at  several  different  points,  with  a 
roar  and  immense  columns  of  vapour  and  ashes  which  could  be 
heard  and  seen  at  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

Knowledge  that  a  volcano  is  in  a  state  of  eruption  is,  of  course, 
a  cause  of  serious  alarm  to  all  who  dwell  in  its  vicinity  until  the 
outburst  be  located.  Then  apprehension  is  more  or  less  centred ; 
although  when  craters  have  opened  on  one  side  other  mouths 
frequently  appear  in  other  places.  Etna,  indeed,  has  been  often 
in  eruption  at  different  points  at  the  same  time. 

The  scene  of  this  outbreak  is  about  3000  feet  below  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  westward  of  the  so-called  Montagnuola,  that 
great  spur,  or  shoulder,  of  Etna  which  adds  so  greatly  to  its 
grandeur  of  form.  The  craters,  some  eight  or  ten  in  number, 
which  lie  almost  in  a  straight  line,  are  in  that  region  which  has 
been  more  volcanically  active  latterly.  Though  all  the  craters 
emit  vapour,  one  only  apparently  has  ejected  lava.  This  has  been 
named  Monte  Eicco ,  in  fit  recognition  of  the  services  to  science  of 
the  well-known  vulcanologist,  the  Director  of  the  Observatories  of 
Catania  and  Etna. 

The  outbreak  was  not  accompanied  by  the  electric  storms 
which  frequently  herald  an  eruption.  For  some  years  past  the 
dense  masses  of  vapour  and  ashes  which  have  poured  from  the 
great  crater  at  short  intervals  have  denoted  some  unusual  activity. 
But  the  minor  eruptions  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  few 
years  had  led  to  the  hope  that  a  great  outburst  might  not  be 
feared.  The  showers  of  ashes  and  scoriae  have  done  no  damage, 
as  they  have  fallen  on  the  regione  deserta,  or  the  uncultivated 
zone.  Destruction  has  come  from  the  streams  of  lava  only.  These, 
proceeding  from  one  mouth  and  flowing  several  miles  through 
stony  wastes,  entered  first  the  regione  selvosa,  or  wooded  slopes, 
descending  to  the  regione  coltivata,  where  the  vineyards  pro- 
ducing the  celebrated  wines  of  the  Bosco  are  situated.  Here  the 
devastation  is  great,  the  damage  very  grave. 

The  day  we  visited  the  eruption  was  the  thirteenth  since  its 

1  Etna  is  called  '  la  Montagna '  by  those  who  live  on  it  :  it  is  scarcely  known 
by  any  other  name. 
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commencement.  Our  road  from  Nicolosi,  the  oft-threatened 
town  which  lies  2000  feet  high,  whence  we  rode  on  mules,  lay 
through  a  desert  of  loose  black  sand,  where  a  few  spare  vines  and 
fewer  trees  eked  out  a  difficult  existence.  Then,  leaving  on  our 
right  the  white  shrine,  with  its  inscription  over  the  portal, 
'  Divae  Agathae  Servatrici,'  which  records  the  gratitude  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  miracle  performed  by  St.  Agatha,  the  virgin 
martyr  of  Catania,  in  preserving  the  town  from  destruction,  we 
stumbled  along  a  horrible  track  of  black  stones  on  the  lava  stream 
of  1886.  Up  that  the  mules  laboured  for  two  or  three  hours, 
passing  another  recent  stream  (of  1892)  to  yet  another  expanse  of 
sand.  But  this  was  no  longer  a  desert.  The  result  of  a  very 
ancient  eruption,  the  debris  of  the  mountain  had  become  soil  of  a 
rich  brown  colour ;  and  innumerable  cherry  and  apple  trees,  with 
chestnut  groves,  flourished  thereon  exceedingly.  Young  crops 
of  barley  and  rye  made  the  ground  green  below  them,  and  birds 
sang  merrily  among  the  branches.  It  was  a  little  world  of  pink 
blossom  and  budding  leaves  among  towering  cliffs  and  extinct 
craters.  It  was  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  forbidding  desert  of 
black  crags  and  frowning  mountains — a  place  typical  of  the  joy  of 
living,  but  where  death  and  annihilation  were  very  near  at  hand. 
As  wrote  an  enthusiastic  traveller 2  many  years  ago  : 

No  language  can  do  justice  to  the  fertility,  scenery,  and  luxuriant 
verdure  of  this  tract,  whose  bosom,  heated  by  subterranean  fires,  and  situated 
in  the  most  favourable  climate  upon  earth,  teems  with  every  flower  and 
tree  that  can  delight  the  eye  and  every  fruit  that  can  gratify  the  palate ; 
fields  covered  with  golden  grain  or  the  purple  vine,  villages  and  convents 
embosomed  in  thick  groves  of  chestnuts  or  oriental  planes,  mossy  fountains 
and  transparent  streams,  exhausted  craters  covered  with  a  verdant  canopy 
of  foliage,  invite  the  traveller  to  these  enchanted  scenes. 

The  smell  of  sulphur  and  gases  was  carried  on  the  wind ;  and 
soon  we  heard  the  rumble  and  rattle  of  stones  and  rocks  falling. 
We  came  suddenly  upon  the  head  of  the  lava  stream  which  had 
flowed  from  the  crater  some  ten  miles  away  and  4000  feet  above. 
During  a  few  preceding  days  of  diminished  volcanic  activity  the 
molten  stone  had  become  more  solid  and  its  movements  more 
sluggish.  It  was  consequently  grey  on  the  surface.  But  as  the 
sides  were  opened  by  the  almost  incessant  explosions  within,  the 
red-hot  interior  was  visible.  Large  rocks  were  shattered  by  the 
heat  below  and  fell  down  the  slopes  in  fiery  fragments.  From  a 
spot  immediately  in  front  of  the  advancing  mass  we  looked  into 
the  red  fissures,  and  we  warmed  ourselves  in  the  glow  which  came 
from  them. 

Our  course  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream  of  lava,  the  progress 
of  which  became  more  rapid  as  we  mounted.  Lava  destroys  by 

2  Hughes. 
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direct  downward  course  and,  more,  by  lateral  expansion.  The 
latter  is  caused  by  the  molten  stone  which,  arrested  higher  up,  has 
cooled  lower  down.  This  causes  it  to  rise  in  height  and  to  form 
steep  slopes  on  which  fiery  rocks  and  scoriae  roll  from  top  to 
bottom,  burning  and  burying  trees  and  crops,  and  whatever  they 
find  below.  Minor  streams  also  detach  themselves  on  ground 
favourable,  and  frequently  unite  again,  filling  up  the  intervening 
spaces.  This  occurred  before  our  eyes.  The  usual  road  had  been 
between  the  big  flow  of  lava  and  the  advancing  head  of  a  smaller 
current.  Had  we  kept  to  the  path  to  venture  through  the 
apparently  safe  opening ,  we  should  have  been  entrapped ;  and 
nothing  could  have  saved  us  from  destruction,  because  if  the  two 
courses  had  joined,  which  occurred  very  shortly,  no  foot  could  have 
trodden  the  surface  in  the  effort  to  escape  from  the  advancing  fire. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  Casa  Cantoniera ,  a  hut  of 
two  rooms  and  a  stable,  built  by  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  at  an 
elevation  of  7500  feet  above  sea-level.  Here  we  dismounted  to 
leave  our  mules  and  walk  towards  the  crater,  which  was  distant 
some  400  yards.  This  new  crater  is  now  a  conical  hill  with  a 
depressed  summit.  The  side  towards  us  was  split  almost  to  the 
base.  Through  that  we  looked,  to  see  a  devil's  punch-bowl  of 
molten  stone,  a  turmoil  of  flame  and  masses  of  lurid  vapour,  with 
a  river  of  fire  running  from  it.  As  the  wind  blew  the  vapour 
towards  us,  it  was  difficult  to  approach  as  nearly  as  we  wished. 
We  reached  a  spot  within  200  yards  of  the  mouth.  There  the 
guide  refused  to  accompany  us  further,  pointing  around  to  rocks 
and  stones  ejected  that  morning.  That  spectacle  by  day  was  suffi- 
ciently imposing,  but  as  nothing  to  that  which  we  were  to  see 
later.  We  returned  to  the  Casa  Cantoniera,  and,  seated  on  the 
rocks  in  full  view  of  the  crater,  we  waited  for  the  night  to  come. 
A  scanty  meal  in  the  hut  followed.  On  going  out  of  the  building 
we  found  the  scene  had  changed  as  if  by  magic.  The  day  through- 
out had  been  a  perfect  spring  day,  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  The 
sunset,  therefore,  was  a  pervading  glory  of  crimson,  gold  and 
orange  in  the  west,  with  fainter  tints  of  similar  colouring  above. 
The  dense  masses  of  vapour  which  poured  from  the  crater  were 
now  of  a  lurid  grey ;  but  when  risen  to  the  brink  the  colours  of 
sunset  were  reflected,  and  they  took  a  brilliant  cherry  hue.  These 
rolled  away  on  the  wind  in  fantastic  curves  and  shapes.  When 
the  brighter  tints  had  faded,  the  sky  became  of  a  brilliant  trans- 
lucent blue  faintly  tinged  with  olive  green,  forming  a  background 
of  marvellous  contrast  with  the  lurid  vapour,  such  as  no  pen  could 
adequately  describe  nor  brush  depict. 

Then  wonder  succeeded  wonder. 

When  the  dusk  had  come— and  it  came  rapidly — the  west,  the 
dome  above  us,  and  the  mists  eastward  were  of  flame  colour.  The 
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principal  crater  above  us  was  the  centre  of  interest.  The  incessant 
uproar  which  came  from  it  was  like  the  discharge  of  smaller  guns. 
A  deeper  rumbling  as  of  big  cannon  came  from  the  other  craters 
which  were  occasionally  seen  on  the  higher  ridge. 

We  climbed  to  the  spot  where  we  had  been  in  the  afternoon, 
although  the  sulphurous  fumes  and  gases  were  almost  unbearable.' 
We  looked  upon  an  immense  fountain  of  flame  darting  flashing 
tongues  amid  red  smoke,  and  casting  volcanic  bombs  to  a  great 
height,  to  fall  either  into  the  crater  again  or  to  the  earth  about  us. 
That  world  of  living  flame  within  the  cone  was  of  dazzling  bril- 
liance, and  as  bright  was  also  the  river  of  red-hot  lava  which 
issued  from  the  base  of  the  rent.  This  cataract  of  viscous  incan- 
descent stone  flowed  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  and  at  the  rate 
of  ten  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  It  was  about  forty  yards  wide, 
and  was  confined  by  a  cliff  of  lava  on  either  side.  We  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  fifteen  feet  above,  and  within  ten  yards  of  the 
edge  of  the  stream.  But  for  the  keen  wind  the  heat  and  gases 
would  have  suffocated  us.  Again,  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
the  impression  made  on  us  by  that  lurid,  silent,  rapid  current  of 
red-hot  molten  stuff.  Its  smooth  movement,  its  awful  glare,  its 
scorching  heat,  its  irresistible  force,  its  inexhaustible  quantity  (it 
had  been  flowing  thus  for  thirteen  days)  were  reflections  rapidly 
made.  The  scene,  however,  baffles  all  description. 

Further  down  the  valley,  flooded  by  the  molten  stone,  this 
river  of  fire  assumed  another  aspect.  Some  of  the  rocks  carried 
on  its  surface  had  lost  their  glow,  and  their  surface  had  darkened. 
Seen  from  afar,  this  caused  the  stream  to  appear  as  an  immense 
lurid  snake,  spotted  on  its  back,  whose  head  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance and  its  tail  not  yet  emerged  from  its  lair.  We  could  see  it 
for  many  miles.  At  places  the  breadth  was  greater,  and  far  away 
much  of  the  incandescence  was  lost.  But  it  was  all  of  fire ;  and 
we  knew  that,  if  its  skin  was  partially  blackened  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  there  was  the  living  furnace  below.  In  fact,  the  scene  was 
an  orgie  of  flame  and  consuming  heat  around,  above  and  below- 
one  given  over  absolutely  to  the  god  of  fire,  who  therein  reigned 
supremely.  It  was  awe-inspiring,  terrifying,  horrible,  in  which 
was  felt  the  utter  nothingness  of  man,  he  being  powerless  before 
its  consuming  forces  :  powerless  to  withstand,  powerless  even  to 
comprehend. 

As  we  turned  away  from  that  semblance  of  hell,  we  followed 
the  river  of  flame  to  see  many  variations  of  destruction.  At  one 
spot  was  perhaps  as  strange  a  sight  as  any  we  had  witnessed.  On 
passing  in  the  morning  we  had  noticed  a  small  conical  hill — an 
extinct  crater— at  whose  base  the  lava  flowed.  Now  the  stream 
had  been  dammed  and  had  piled  itself  behind,  to  pour  in  cascades 
of  fire  from  the  summit  to  the  base— and  not  in  one,  but  in  three 
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separate  falls,  which  formed  two  arches  of  perfect  but  different 
shapes  standing  in  a  sea  of  flame.  Thence  the  sinuous  serpent 
glided  rapidly  far  away  over  the  valley,  where,  cooling  somewhat, 
the  surface  resembled  an  immensely  long  town  with  its  streets 
and  houses  brilliantly  illuminated.  Red-hot  masses  of  rock  con- 
tinually rolled  down  the  slopes,  setting  fire  to  vegetation,  and  the 
current  of  molten  stone  silently  yet  relentlessly  sent  out  small 
branches  to  surround  fruit  and  chestnut  trees,  which,  quivering 
and  crackling  for  a  moment,  burst  into  flame,  to  topple  over  with 
a  crash. 

Long  after  leaving  the  lava  stream  behind,  the  pathway  was 
illumined  by  the  brilliant  brightness  of  the  new  crater  and  the 
triple  cascade  of  fire.  So,  though  for  the  last  hours  of  the  ride  our 
path  was  over  that  same  execrable  stony  track  of  midday,  our 
mules  made  fair  progress,  and  we  reached  Nicolosi  without  mishap 
shortly  before  midnight. 

The  eruption  was  of  comparatively  short  duration,  as  it  has 
now  ceased.  It  has  not  been  a  serious  outburst.  No'  lives  have 
been  lost.  The  torrents  of  boiling  water  and  of  ifoetid  mud,  the 
dense  clouds  of  ashes  saturated  with  poisonous  acids,  have  not 
played  a  customary  part  in  the  destruction.  It  is  true  that  many 
square  miles  of  vineyard  and  orchard  have  been  lost  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  lava.  But  no  towns  nor  villages  have  been 
destroyed,  and  but  a  few  houses  nave  been  sacrificed  to  its  fury. 

When  compared  with  the  great  eruptions  of  other  years  this 
of  1910  does  not  rank  highly.  Some  of  the  former  may  be 
recalled.  Though  the  earliest  are  older  than  the  glacial  period  in 
central  and  northern  Europe,  the  first  to  be  recorded  happened 
probably  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  This  was  followed  by 
another  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras ;  and  by  that  in  476  B.C.,  men- 
tioned by  ^Eschylos  and  Thucydides,  and  referred  to  by  Pindar  in 
his  Pythian  Ode,  when  he  wrote  of— 

snowy  Etna,  the  pillar  of  Heaven,  the  nurse  of  sharp  eternal  snow, 
whereout  pure  springs  of  unapproachable  fire  are  vomited  from  the  inmost 
depths ;  in  the  daytime  the  lava  streams  pour  forth  a  lurid  rush  of  smoke, 
but  in  the  darkness  a  red  rolling  flame  sweepeth  rocks  wifch  uproar  to  the 
wide,  deep  sea. 

In  396  B.C.  a  torrent  of  lava  ran  down  the  eastern  side  a  distance 
of  twenty-four  miles  to  the  sea,  which  it  entered  with  a  breadth  of 
two  miles,  forcing  Hamilcar  the  Carthaginian,  on  his  way  to 
Syracuse  from  Messina,  to  march  his  troops  round  by  the  back  of 
the  mountain.  In  126  B.C.  Etna  poured  forth  streams  of  lava, 
and  '  the  sea  by  Lipara  boiled  furiously,  several  ships  being  burnt 
by  subterranean  fires,  and  a  quantity  of  dead  fish  were  cast  upon 
the  shore,  which  being  devoured  by  the  inhabitants  caused  a  fatal 
epidemic.'  Four  years  after  Catania  was  grievously  menaced, 
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and  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed  had  not  the  lava,  when 
almost  within  the  city  walls,  turned  at  right  angles  and  flowed  into 
the  sea.  Two  eruptions  during  the  civil  war  between  Julius 
Caesar  and  Pompey  were  believed  to  portend  the  death  of  the 
latter ;  and  six  years  later,  when  Octavianus  and  Sextus  Pompeius 
were  competing  for  power,  the  mountain  burst  forth  with  such 
terrible  fury  that  the  eastern  slope  was  devastated  and  rendered 
uninhabitable. 

The  Emperor  Caligula  was  frightened  from  Messina  by  an 
outbreak ;  and  another  eruption  occurred  in  the  second  year  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Decius  (A.D.  254),  Etna  broke  out  again  with  loud  bellowings, 
vomiting  a  torrent  of  lava  which  menaced  Catania  once  more. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  efficacy  of  St.  Agatha's  veil — a  feature 
in  subsequent  eruptions — was  first  tested.  The  terrified  citizens  rushed  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Saint,  who  had  been  martyred  but  the  year  before,  and 
seizing  the  veil  which  covered  it  took  it  to  the  burning  torrent,  whose  course 
was  arrested  on  the  instant. 

Charlemagne  seems  to  have  been  vastly  alarmed  by  an 
eruption  in  812. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  convulsions  in  history  occurred 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Good,  in  1189. 

On  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  St.  Agatha,  the  cathedral  of  Catania  being 
crowded  with  people,  on  a  sudden  there  occurred  a  most  violent  earthquake 
which  shook  all  Sicily  to  its  centre.  Catania  in  an  instant  was  one  heap 
of  ruins ;  not  a  house  was  left  standing,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
people  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins.  Many  towns  were  thrown  to  the 
ground.  At  Messina,  the  sea,  after  retiring  a  long  way  from  the  shore, 
rushed  back  with  violence  upon  the  city.  The  cone  of  Etna  was  shaken 
down.  New  springs  gushed  out  in  many  places,  and  old  ones  disappeared. 

Yet  another  is  recorded  in  1329,  when  with  a  crash  like 
thunder  the  lava  burst  forth,  while  red-hot  rocks  were  hurled  into 
the  sea.  New  craters  opened,  vomiting  lava  and  other  burning 
matter.  The  cone  of  the  mountain  was  overshadowed  by  immense 
columns  of  black  smoke,  illumined  from  time  to  time  by  vivid 
coruscations ;  showers  of  ashes  and  sand  obscured  the  air  and 
covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  so  that  the  cattle  and 
birds  perished  for  want  of  food,  and  these  ashes  and  sand  were 
carried  to  Malta,  a  distance  of  130  miles. 

Keference  to  the  long  history  of  Etna's  eruptions,  of  whic.h 
there  is  a  record  of  over  eighty,  may  be  closed  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  account  of  that  terrible  one  in  1669,  as  related 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  : 

It  began  by  the  obscuration  of  the  day  like  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
followed  by  a  furious  whirlwind  and  earthquakes.  The  people  of  Nicolosi 
could  not  keep  their  legs,  and  everything  around  them  seemed  to  be  heaving 
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and  rolling  like  ships  in  a  rough  sea.  A  fissure  twelve  miles  long  opened 
in  the  mountain  side.  Then  six  other  mouths  opened  in  a  direct  line  with, 
the  fissure,  vomiting  columns  of  smoke  and  sand  to  the  height  of  1200  feet, 
accompanied  by  subterranean  roars  and  terrible  thunders  which  could  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  such  convulsions  of  the  earth  that 
Catania,  twelve  miles  off,  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
another  and  still  larger  mouth  opened  a  mile  below  the  others,  which  to 
the  same  phenomena  added  the  ejection  of  red-hot  stones  to  an  enormous 
height,  and  of  sand  and  ashes  in  prodigious  quantities,  which  covered  the 
country  to  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  From  this  mouth  gushed  a  stream  of 
lava  which  soon  spread  out  to  the  width  of  two  miles,  and  in  its  descent 
encountered  the  wooded  cone  of  Monpilieri,  which  it  encircled  with  flames ; 
then,  turning  westward,  it  next  day  reached  Belpasso,  a  town  of  8000 
inhabitants,  which  in  a  short  time  was  entirely  submerged  in  a  sea  of  fire. 
That  same  evening  seven  fresh  mouths  opened  round  the  large  one,  vomiting 
smoke  and  red-hot  stones  with  terrific  roars,  and  in  three  days  they  united 
with  the  original  mouth  to  form  one  vast  crater,  a  horrible  chasm  some 
2500  feet  in  circuit.  The  torrent,  advancing  with  a  front  of  two  miles,  had 
overwhelmed  a  good  portion  of  the  town  of  Mascalucia.  The  same  day  the 
great  mouth  cast  up  ashes,  sand,  and  scoriae  in  such  quantities  as  to  form 
an  enormous  double  conical  mound,  now  known  as  the  Monti  Rossi,  and  to 
cover  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a  depth  of  6  feet.  Fresh  violent 
earthquakes  shook  down  the  great  cone  into  the  crater  so  as  to  lower  con- 
siderably the  height  of  the  mountain.  The  lava  had  separated  into  three 
separate  streams.  One  destroyed  the  village  of  San  Pietro;  another  that 
of  Camporotondo ;  the  third,  which  ultimately  attained  the  width  of  four 
miles,  devastated  the  land  of  Mascalucia,  destroyed  San  Giovanni  di 
Galermo,  and  proceeded  towards  the  town  of  Misterbianco,  which  it  encircled 
in  its  fiery  arms  and  utterly  destroyed.  After  overwhelming  fourteen  towns 
and  villages,  it  turned  towards  Catania,  and  reaching  Albanelli,  hardly  two 
miles  from  the  city,  it  lifted  up  and  transported  to  a  considerable  distance 
an  argillaceous  hill  covered  with  cornfields,  then  an  entire  vineyard,  which 
floated  for  some  time  on  its  burning  bosom.  At  length  it  reached  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Meeting  this  obstacle  the  lava  flood  accumulated  till  it  rose 
to  the  top  of  the  rampart,  which  was  60  feet  in  height,  and  then  tumbled 
over  in  a  cascade  of  fire,  overwhelming  part  of  the  city  with  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Naumachia  and  Circus.  The  wall  was  not  here  overthrown ;  in 
another  part,  however,  the  lava  entered  the  city  through  a  breach,  and 
threatened  the  city  with  destruction.  It  reached  the  sea,  which  it  entered 
in  a  stream  two  miles  wide,  till  it  formed  a  promontory  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  advance  of  the  original  shore.  Then  began  a  contest  between  the 
water  and  the  fire.  The  lava,  cooled  at  its  base  by  contact  with  water, 
presented  a  perpendicular  wall  of  40  feet  high.  As  the  fiery  torrent,  rolling 
onward  in  a  viscous  mass,  reached  the  adverse  element,  the  water  began  to 
boil  furiously,  while  clouds  of  steam  rose  with  a  horrible  whistling  sound 
to  obscure  the  sun,  and  then  fell  again  in  a  salt  shower. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder,  therefore,  if  with  a  history  so 
direful,  those  who  live  on  the  mountain's  slopes  are  in  great  dread 
when  it  is  in  an  angry  mood.  To  the  terror  of  the  seen  and  the 
known  is  added  the  fear  of  the  unknown. 

Etna  has  been  the  parent  of  myth  and  legend  from  the  earliest 
days  of  mankind.  Perhaps  no  mountain  in  the  world  has  pro- 
voked the  wonder,  the  admiration,  the  dread,  the  superstitious 
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awe  that  Etna  has  inspired.  Its  majestic  height  of  nearly 
eleven  thousand  feet,  its  base  washed  by  the  blue  waves  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  its  summit  crowned  by  a  diadem  of  snow,  its  vast 
slopes  covered  with  tropical  vegetation  and  with  spreading 
orchards  and  forests,  to  end  with  the  forbidding  black  desert 
of  rock  and  scoriae — 

that  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful — 

all  these  appeal  strongly  to  the  imagination,  to  a  sense  of  the 
wonderful,  to  the  lover  of  beauty.  Etna,  indeed,  lives  more  than 
any  other  mountain.  Fondly  regarded  by  those  finding  an  easy 
existence  on  its  slopes,  ever  beloved  of  the  poet  and  the  painter, 
the  mountain  presents  a  being  full  of  love  and  activity.  With  the 
untiring  and  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil  whereon  a  dormant 
state  of  Nature  is  unknown,  coupled  with  its  secret  and  mysterious 
inner  life,  Etna  has  a  subtle  existence  and  attraction  that  obtain, 
perhaps,  in  no  other  region  of  the  earth.  Hated,  too,  and 
dreaded,  Etna  is  not  only  a  fond  '  mother,'  but  a  much-feared 
tyrant,  whose  moods  are  variable  and  whose  temper  is  unreliable. 
Etna  has  been  known  to  be  quiescent  for  long  periods.  The 
historian  Filoteo  records  his  descent  into  the  crater  in  1583  after 
eighty  years  of  tranquillity,  when  he  found  it '  shaped  like  a  funnel, 
and  at  the  bottom  a  hole  hardly  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  which 
emitted  a  sulphurous  vapour,  very  damp  ' ;  though  when  we  visited 
the  crater  three  hundred  years  later,  we  found  it  to  be  a  huge 
abyss  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  very  deep,  and  in  great 
activity. 

The  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  which  we  have 
witnessed  is  no  new  thing.  It  dates  from  times  much  more 
remote  than  to-day.  If  the  moving  sense  now  has  been  -that  of 
fear  for  the  safety  of  the  individual  and  his  property,  it  has  its 
origin  in  the  superstitious  dread  of  other  days,  when  Etna  was 
the  mysterious  realm  of  Aidoneus,  the  involuntary  home  of 
Persephone,  the  workshop  of  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops^  the  prison 
of  that  Enkelados,  the  Typhon,  '  whose  groans  are  the  roars  of 
the  volcano,  and  his  efforts  to  free  himself  the  earthquakes  which 
make  the  earth  tremble.'  Local  legend  and  tradition,  which 
formerly  were  religious  beliefs,  still  have  their  power  in  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  dwellers  on  Etna,  and  still  enter  into  the 
atmosphere  of  their  lives.  They  account  largely  for  the  innumer- 
able myths  and  superstitions  met  with,  now  in  one  garb  and  now 
in  another,  by  a  student  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  very 
interesting  people. 

Despite  modern  tendency  to  unbelief  or  agnosticism,  ancient 
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ideas  and  creeds  are  reverted  to.  Dormant  superstitions,  whether 
of  mediaeval  or  earlier  origin,  start  into  life  and  vigour  in  times  of 
panic  such  as  those  which  we  have  witnessed.  Power  of  the 
priesthood  is  resumed.  Propitiation  to  ancient  gods  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  votive  offerings  to  the  saints.  Humility  and 
contrition  take  the  place  of  indifference  and  scepticism ,  as  in  early 
days. 

This  explains  partly  why  the  churches  have  been  crowded  at 
all  hours  by  men,  women  and  children ;  why  fervent  discourses 
from  pulpits  were  eagerly  listened  to ;  why  long  processions  of 
many  people,  headed  by  priests  in  their  robes  carrying  sacred 
relics  amid  the  smoke  of  many  tapers,  wound  their  way  up  the 
stony  slopes  of  the  mountain  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  fiery 
lava. 

We  saw  people  in  tearful  supplication,  in  agonies  of  fear,  in 
stoical  indifference  (in  the  Sicilian  character  is  found  sometimes 
a  philosophical  stoicism  contrasting  favourably  with  the  usual 
abandonment  to  transports  of  grief  or  fear,  for  which  the  admix- 
ture of  Eastern  blood  in  Sicilian  veins  may  possibly  account) ; 
people,  also,  in  contrite  submission  to  the  inevitable,  in  protest  and 
solemn  objurgation  against  a  pitiless  fate.  Many  watched  the 
slow  but  certain  destruction  of  their  homes  by  the  advancing  lava. 
In  some  places  the  ruin  was  awaited  by  an  entire  family  amid  the 
wailing  of  the  women.  In  others,  men,  assisted  by  their  neigh- 
bours, removed  their  possessions,  doors,  windows,  and  even  tiles 
of  the  houses  in  hot  haste.  Here  the  stream  rose  behind  a  staunch 
wall,  to  surmount  it  and  pour  its  cascade  upon  the  roof,  which 
burst  into  flame.  There  the  current  silently  surrounded  a  house 
to  engulph  it,  absorbing  the  tottering  walls  in  its  burning 
embrace.  Men  and  women  were  seen  carrying  aged  relatives, 
mattresses,  and  the  scanty  possessions  which  go  to  compose  the 
furniture  of  a  Sicilian  home.  Those  were  scenes  to  make  the 
heart  ache. 

Yes,  of  a  truth,  not  less  terrible  in  its  destruction  than  magnifi- 
cent as  a  spectacle  was  this  eruption  of  mighty  Etna — that 
Mountain  of  Mountains,  called  '  famoso,'  '  immenso,'  '  terribile,' 
that  '  Mother  '  of  smiling  lands,  that  '  Nurse  of  sharp  eternal 
snow,'  that  home  of  ever-lasting  fire,  which  dominates  the  lives  of 
Sicilians  like  a  god,  and  as  a  god  dispenses  both  favours  and 
vengeance  with  a  lavish  hand. 

ALEXANDER  NELSON  HOOD. 
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'TOWARDS  EDUCATIONAL  PEACE 


THE  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Educational  Settlement  Com- 
mittee have  the  weight  which  belongs  to  conclusions  arrived  at 
after  long  deliberation  by  a  very  representative  body.  It  has 
been  objected,  indeed,  that  the  Committee  contained  no  Koman 
Catholic  and  no  one  who  could  defend  the  views  which  have  taken 
shape  in  the  demand  for  religious  equality  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  educational  peace.  I  do  not  think  that  either  of 
these  objections  has  much  force.  The  positions  both  of  the 
Koman  Catholics  and  of  the  Eeligious  Equality  Anglicans  are 
well  known,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  change.  To  have  stated 
them  over  again  in  the  Educational  Settlement  Committee  would 
have  been  only  a  waste  of  time.  What  this  particular  Com- 
mittee had  to  ascertain  was  the  possibility  of  devising  a  com- 
promise which  should  either  remove  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  in  these  two  quarters  against  preceding  Education 
Bills,  or,  failing  this,  be  so  plainly  reasonable  and  necessary  as  to 
justify  Parliament  in  acting  on  the  principle  that  the  majority 
must  prevail.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  results,  the  Committee 
have  not  even  essayed  to  compass  it.  But  as  regards  the  second, 
they  are  to  all  appearance  hopeful.  Their  plan,  they  plead,  has 
been  formulated  by  a  large  body  of  men  and  women  representing 
many  different  forms  of  belief  and  of  administration  and  other 
educational  experience.  No  similar  Committee  '  has  ever  de- 
voted itself  for  a  long  period  to  a  close  investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  details  involved  in  this  difficult  question.'  Presumably, 
therefore,  they  expect  that  their  proposals  will  meet  with  a  kind 
and  amount  of  favour  which  will  commend  them  to  all  sensible 
Englishmen. 

From  this  point  of  view  many  of  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations may  be  passed  over  without  comment.  Our  system 
of  elementary  education  is  open,  indeed,  to  criticism  as  regards 
both  what  it  does  and  what  it  leaves  undone.  But  for  the  purpose 
of  political  controversy  the  religious  difficulty  is  the  only  one  that 
has  hitherto  proved  insurmountable.  Upon  the  duration  of  a 
child's  stay  at  school  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  what  he 
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should  be  taught  while  he  is  at  school  there  may  be  wide  differences 
of  opinion,  but  they  are  not  differences  so  serious  as  to  prevent 
the  acceptance  of  whatever  solution  seems  best  to  the  Government 
of  the  day.  It  is  only  on  the  religious  question  that  three  Bills 
in  succession  have  been  introduced  and  abandoned  by  a  Ministry 
commanding  an  enormous  Parliamentary  majority.  It  is  to  this 
part,  therefore,  of  the  work  of  the  Settlement  Committee  that  I 
propose  to  confine  myself. 

No  exception  need  be  taken  to  the  principle,  which  the  Com- 
mittee regard  as  fundamental,  '  that  an  elementary  school  under 
public  management  should  be  accessible  to  every  child.'  Ideally, 
managers  and  parents  should  be  of  the  same  religion.  Whether, 
indeed,  any  appreciable  number  of  children  are  compelled  to 
attend  denominational  schools  against  the  wishes  of  their  parents, 
I  have  great  doubts.  The  fact  that  Nonconformist  parents 
often  send  their  children  to  Anglican,  and  even  to  Roman 
Catholic,  schools  when  there  is  a  Council  school  within  reach 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  choice  of  a  school  is  commonly 
determined  by  considerations  with  which  religion  has  very  little 
to  do.  In  theory,  however,  the  provision  that  no  parent  should 
be  forced  by  circumstances  to  send  his  child  to  a  school  managed 
by  a  denomination  to  which  he  does  not  himself  belong  is  per- 
fectly reasonable.  The  parents'  alarms  may  be  quite  unfounded, 
but  if  they  exist — and  the  law  has  no  right  to  assume  that  they 
do  not — it  is  a  piece  of  oppression  to  disregard  them.  The  accept- 
ance of  this  principle  necessarily  involves  the  universal  provision 
either  of  schools  belonging  to  every  denomination  represented  in 
a  school  district,  or  of  schools  under  public  management.  'In 
all  urban  areas,'  say  the  Committee,  '  and  in  many  which  are 
not  urban,  the  population  is  large  enough  to  permit  alternative 
types  of  school,'  and  here  the  religious  difficulty  settles  itself. 
But  in  single-school  districts  that  difficulty  may  at  any  moment 
become  acute.  One  way  out  of  it  would  be  to  build  a  Council 
school  by  the  side  of  every  denominational  school.  But  in  many 
cases  this  would  mean  the  provision  of  two  schools  to  do  work  for 
which  one  is  amply  sufficient — a  waste  of  public  money  which 
no  Parliament  is  likely  to  sanction.  And  yet  these  denomina- 
tional schools  have  very  real  claims  upon  the  reasonable  educa- 
tional reformer.  What  these  claims  are  is  very  well  set  out  in 
the  Committee's  Report.  '  Varied  and  sacred  responsibilities  ' 
are  in  many  cases  attached  to  them.  '  The  specifically  educational 
obligations  under  which  the  school  buildings  are  held  '  cannot  be 
'  easily  separated  from  intertwined  obligations  of  a  pastoral  and 
spiritual  kind.  The  school  buildings  are  often  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  parochial  equipment.  Their  employment  for  day- 
school  purposes  is  often  but  one  element  in  a  varied  use.'  How 
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are  these  considerations  to  be  reconciled  with  the  universal  pro- 
vision of  Council  schools  in  the  areas  in  question?  The  answer 
of  the  Committee  is  that  the  denominational  schools  must,  if  it 
can  be  managed,  be  handed  over  on  fair  terms  to  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  that,  if  this  cannot  be  managed,  the  trustees  must  be 
allowed  to  keep  the  school  buildings  in  their  own  hands.  If  they 
elect  to  do  this,  the  school  will,  of  course,  cease  to  receive  any 
grants  from  public  money,  but  the  school  house  will  not  have 
changed  owners,  and  it  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  other 
educational  ways.  One  of  these  ways,  I  may  add,  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  excellent  suggestion  that  '  the  school  attendance 
by-laws  of  every  local  education  authority  shall  be  so  framed  as  to 
allow  a  parent  to  withdraw  his  child  from  part  or  from  the  whole 
of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  any  public  elementary  school 
in  order  to  receive  some  other  form  of  religious  or  moral  instruction 
outside  the  school  buildings  during  the  time  assigned  to  religious 
instruction  in  the  school  time-table.' 

The  retention  of  the  school  buildings  by  the  present  owners  is 
not,  however,  the  main  feature  in  this  plan  for  dealing  with  single- 
school  areas.  It  is  only  an  alternative  provision  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  few  trustees  of  village  schools  would 
care  to  avail  themselves.  As  a  rule,  the  denominational  school  in 
a  single-school  area  would  be  transferred  to  the  local  education 
authority.  Compulsion,  however,  would  have  no  place  in  this 
process.  '  The  terms  would  be  left  (subject  to  certain  conditions)  to 
negotiations  between  the  trustees  or  owners  of  the  school  and  the 
education  authority  of  the  district . '  The  contracting  powers  would 
have  two  years  allowed  them  in  which  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
and  the  Committee  feel  little  doubt  '  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  trustees  of  village  schools  would  be  disposed  to  negotiate 
with  the  local  authority  for  the  transfer  of  the  buildings  on  lease 
or  otherwise,  and  to  accept  reasonable  terms  of  settlement.'  By 
1  reasonable  '  the  Committee  understand  terms  under  which  the 
local  authority  would  be  compelled  to  provide,  in  all  transferred 
schools, '  accommodation  for  the  giving  of  denominational  religious 
instruction  of  a  type  in  accordance  with  the  trust  deed  of  the 
school  (or,  in  the  absence  of  a  trust  deed,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  practice  of  the  school)  for  any  child  whose  parents  desire 
such  instruction  on  its  behalf. '  This  instruction  would  be  given  in 
school  hours,  but  the  cost  of  it  '  would  have  to  be  defrayed  from 
voluntary  sources.' 

The  more  important  part  of  the  Committee's  Report,  though 
not  perhaps  the  one  which  will  excite  most  controversy,  is  that 
dealing  with  the  relations  between  Council  and  denominational 
schools  in  the  country  generally.  The  Committee  begin  with 
a  statement  from  which  there  will  be  very  few  dissentients— that 
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religion  must  be  made  '  an  integral  part  of  school  life.'  Unfor- 
tunately agreement  upon  this  as  a  principle  carries  us  no  way  at 
all  towards  agreement  as  to  the  means  of  applying  it.  Secular- 
ists, as  the  term  is  understood  in  England,  may  be  just  as  anxious 
as  their  neighbours  to  see  religion  made  an  integral  part  of  school 
life.  They  only  part  company  when  it  comes  to  settling  by  whom 
the  teaching  which  is  thus  to  influence  school  life  shall  be  given. 
The  plan  of  the  Committee  makes  one  provision  for  Council  schools 
and  another  for  denominational  schools.  As  regards  the  former, 
the  local  education  authorities  are  given  the  choice  between  them- 
selves providing  the  religious  instruction  and  allowing  voluntary 
organisations  to  give  it  in  their  stead.  In  the  latter  case  the 
instruction  would  also  be  given  within  school  hours,  but  it  would 
be  paid  for  from  voluntary  sources.  This  alternative  provision 
sounds  more  liberal  than  it  really  is,  since  the  Committee  admit 
that  '  almost  without  exception  '  the  local  education  authorities 
would  themselves  provide  the  religious  instruction  for  their  own 
schools.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  spend  time  in  considering 
an  arrangement  which  can  only  come  into  being  when  the  local 
authorities  omit  doing  what  we  are  told  on  the  next  page  they 
will  almost  invariably  do.  What  really  concerns  us  is  the  charac- 
ter and  position  of  the  religious  instruction  provided  by  the  local 
authorities  in  Council  schools.  It  will  consist,  we  learn,  of  '  in- 
struction in  the  Bible  and  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion,' and  it  will  also  include  '  instruction  in  personal  and  civic 
duty  ' — two  items  which  are  not  found,  seemingly,  either  in  the 
Bible  or  in  the  Christian  religion.  The  local  authorities  will  be 
assisted  in  this  part  of  their  work  by  Religious  Instruction  Com- 
mittees composed,  in  part  at  all  events,  of  '  persons  of  experience 
in  the  education  of  the  young  '  and  representatives  of  '  different 
religious  bodies  in  the  area  concerned.'  To  these  committees 
would  naturally  fall  the  duty  of  considering  and  occasionally  re- 
vising the  syllabus  of  the  religious  teaching  provided  in  the  schools, 
and  of  arranging  for  the  voluntary  training  of  teachers  for  the 
work  of  giving  religious  instruction  and  organising  special  courses 
of  study. 

A  second  means  of  making  religion  an  integral  part  of  school 
life  is  the  retention,  where  possible,  of  existing  denominational 
schools,  and  in  certain  cases  the  building  of  new  ones.  The  Com- 
mittee recognise  the  importance  of  encouraging  '  diversity  of  edu- 
cational method.'  And  then  follows  a  sentence  to  which,  if  it 
stood  alone,  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  attaching  a  meaning. 
'  English  national  sentiment  has  for  centuries  shown  a  strong 
preference  for  allowing  great  freedom  in  the  utterance  of  personal 
conviction,  both  in  the  civic  business  of  adult  life  and  in  the  conduct 
of  the  education  which  prepares  for  it.'  Read  in  conjunction 
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with  what  I  know  of  the  education  controversy  from  other 
sources,  I  take  this  to  mean  that  Englishmen  are  sharply  divided 
upon  religious  questions,  and  that  any  Education  Bill  which 
ignores  this  fact  is  certain  to  come  to  grief.  Having  this  fact  in 
mind,  though  they  seem  unwilling  to  put  it  into  words,  the  Com- 
mittee propose  that  subject  to  three  conditions  denominational 
schools  shall  be  kept  alive,  wherever  a  choice  of  schools  is  possible 
without  detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  general  education.  These 
conditions  are  (1)  that  the  schools  in  question  shall  be  efficient, 
(2)  that  they  shall  submit  themselves  to  inspection,  (3)  that  accom- 
modation in  a  Council  school  shall  be  within  reach  of  every  child 
in  the  district  served  by  a  denominational  school.  In  order  to 
give  effect  to  this  arrangement,  the  Committee  recommend  that 
in  the  event  of  their  proposals  being  adopted  by  Parliament 
each  local  authority  shall  be  required  to  '  frame  a  scheme  showing 
which,  if  any,  of  the  existing  denominational  schools  in  its  area 
it  proposes  to  continue  to  recognise  as  grant-earning  alternative 
schools.'  If  an  authority  is  of  opinion  that  one  or  more  schools 
belonging  to  the  same  denomination  should  cease  to  receive  grants , 
it  will  open  negotiations  with  an  association  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  representing  the  group  of  schools  concerned. 
When  the  negotiations  are  completed  the  local  authority  will 
publish  its  scheme  for  the  recognition  of  alternative  schools  and 
submit  it  to  the  Board  of  Education.  If  no  difficulty  has  arisen 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  the  approval  of  the  Board 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Otherwise  representations 
from  residents  in  the  district  will  be  considered,  and  if  necessary 
a  local  inquiry  will  be  ordered.  In  the  light  of  the  information 
thus  gained  the  Board  will  make  a  final  order. 

Upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  part  the  teachers  in  Council 
schools  are  to  take  in  giving  denominational  teaching,  the  Com- 
mittee make  three  recommendations.  In  transferred  schools 
the  freedom  of  the  teachers  (head  and  assistant)  now  on  the  staff 
to  give  denominational  instruction  will  be  left  undisturbed.  But 
this  permission  will  not  be  extended  to  any  head  teacher  hereafter 
appointed.  He  is  '  in  a  position  of  special  administrative  respon- 
sibility, and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of 
unfairness,  that  his  neutrality  in  regard  to  denominational  differ- 
ence should  be  secured.'  Teachers  other  than  head  teachers  will 
remain  free  to  give  denominational  instruction  unless  the  local 
authority  should  be  of  opinion  that  this  permission  will  provoke 
religious  controversy.  In  alternative  schools  '  the  Committee's 
plan  leaves  it  to  the  managers  to  assure  themselves  that  the 
teacher  is  in  sympathy  with  the  principle  upon  which  the  work  of 
the  school  is  done,  and  allows  the  teacher  freedom  to  take  service 
in  such  schools  according  to  his  conviction  and  preference.'  As 
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regards  the  maintenance  of  alternative  schools,  the  plan  follows 
'  the  general  lines  laid  down  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902,'  and 
'  adopts  without  any  haggling  or  pretence  of  concealment  the 
principle  that  a  public  elementary  school,  if  rightly  recognised  at 
all,  ought  to  receive  out  of  public  funds  central  and  local  the 
subsidy  which  it  requires  for  its  efficient  maintenance.' 

To  this  part  of  the  Committee's  plans  are  added  two  supple- 
mentary provisions.  One  is  meant  for  cases  in  which  the  existing 
denominational  schools  have  ceased  to  be  numerous  enough  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  parents  in  the  district.  When  this  has 
happened  the  local  authority  will  be  required  to  take  into  con- 
sideration any  memorial  signed  by  the  parents  of  not  less  than 
sixty  children  of  school  age  in  the  school  district  concerned,  and 
if  it  is  found  that  the  parents  of  not  less  than  (say)  a  hundred  and 
fifty  children  belonging  to  one  denomination  wish  them  to  attend 
an  alternative  school,  and  the  necessary  buildings  can  be  provided 
out  of  funds  derived  from  voluntary  sources,  then  the  local  autho- 
rity will  be  required  to  recognise  and  maintain  such  a  school.  If 
they  refuse  to  do  this  an  appeal  will  lie  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
which,  if  satisfied  that  a  new  alternative  school  is  required,  will 
make  the  necessary  order,  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  disobeyed 
will  have  power  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  the  school 
and  to  deduct  the  money  from  the  aggregate  of  grants  due  to  the 
local  authority  in  question  for  the  maintenance  of  elementary 
schools.  The  second  supplementary  provision  is  designed  to  meet 
cases  in  which,  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  children 
attending  an  alternative  school,  or  '  for  other  reasons  impairing  its 
educational  efficiency,'  its  maintenance  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
local  authority,  become  unnecessary.  In  these  circumstances  the 
grant  may  be  withdrawn,  with  a  twelve  months'  notice  to  the 
managers ;  but  the  parents  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  district 
would  have  an  appeal  upon  the  facts  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  plan  thus  stated  three  classes  of  school  are  contem- 
plated— Council  schools,  transferred  denominational  schools,  and 
alternative  schools.  From  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  each  of 
these  classes  will  be  of  a  different  type.  In  the  Council  schools 
only  one  kind  of  religious  teaching  will  be  permitted  and  paid  lor. 
In  the  transferred  schools  more  than  one  kind  will  be  permitted, 
but  only  one  will  be  paid  for.  In  the  alternative  schools  all  kinds 
—if  they  are  sufficiently  represented  among  the  parents  in  the 
district — will  be  permitted,  and  all  will  be  paid  for. 

I  have  described  the  plan  of  the  Settlement  Committee  at, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  length,  because  its  main  features  may  easily 
be  missed  in  the  multitude  of  details,  and  an  inadequate  estimate 
be  formed  of  the  labour  and  thought  which  its  preparation  has  cost 
its  authors.  Whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not,  whether  we  think 
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it  likely  to  succeed  or  predestined  to  failure,  it  is  a  plan  which 
deserves  careful  examination  as  the  most  thorough-going,  and 
possibly  the  last,  of  those  attempts  at  educational  compromise, 
of  which  we  have  seen  so  many.  No  future  Committee  is  likely 
to  represent  a  greater  variety  of  theological  and  educational 
opinion,  or  to  spend  more  time  and  thought  on  the  discovery  of  a 
middle  platform  on  which  we  may  all  agree  to  work.  If  it  breaks 
down,  as  I  believe  it  will,  it  will  show  that  no  amount  of  agreement 
upon  matters  of  practice  can  hope  to  disguise  a  radical  divergence 
in  principle. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  considering  this  plan  is  that 
there  is  a  curiously  archaic  air  about  it.  Almost  every  word  in 
the  pamphlet  might  have  been  written  when  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  equality  to  the  religious  difficulty  in  education  was 
still  undreamed  of.  The  plan  takes  into  account  a  variety  of 
obstacles  that  will  have  to  be  surmounted,  but  it  takes  no  notice  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  both  of  churchmen  and  of  non-church- 
men are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  particular  variety  of 
religious  teaching  in  elementary  schools  as  that  specially  favoured 
by  the  State.  If  anyone  had  suggested  giving  this  prerogative 
to  the  Church  of  England  he  would  have  been  an  object  of  general 
contempt.  And  yet,  both  in  history  and  law,  the  Church  of 
England  has  claims  to  be  thus  singled  out  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  make  out  in  behalf  of  any  other  religious  body.  She  is  still 
the  Established  Church  of  the  country,  she  still  probably  com- 
mands more  adherents  than  any  of  her  rivals.  But  the  Com- 
mittee, while  holding  that  a  single  form  of  religious  teaching 
must  be  given  an  exceptional  place  in  every  State  school,  singles 
out  for  this  exclusive  recognition  a  form  of  religion  which  dates 
no  further  back  than  1870,  and  is,  in  fact,  our  old  friend  '  simple 
Bible  teaching  '  decked  out,  by  way  of  additional  ornament,  with 
'the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.'  It  is  this  that  is  once 
more  put  forward  as  a  religion  which  all  reasonable  men  may  be  ex- 
pected to  accept  as  at  least  a  working  substitute  for  their  own 
creed.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  calling  the  plan  of  the  Committee 
archaic.  It  takes  no  notice  of  the  growing  dislike  entertained 
by  a  large  number  of  churchmen,  not  for  Cowper-Temple  teach- 
ing itself — it  is  too  elusive  and  indefinable  to  excite  any  strong 
feeling  whether  of  love  or  hate — but  for  the  proposal  to  make  it 
the  established  and  endowed  religion  for  elementary  schools. 
Their  dislike  of  the  incidental  demand  which  this  proposal  makes 
on  their  pockets  is  entirely  due  to  the  inequality  of  its  application. 
Their  grievance  consists  in  this,  that  in  Council  schools— the  kind 
of  school  which  on  the  Committee's  plan  as  much  as  on  any  other 
tends  to  become  the  norm  of  elementary  schools— this  will  be 
the  only  religious  teaching  provided  at  the  public  cost.  They 
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claim  no  more  right  than  other  people  to  have  a  religious  teaching 
which  they  like  paid  for  by  the  State.  They  only  claim  that 
they  have  as  much  right  as  other  people  not  to  be  made  to  pay  for 
a  religious  teaching  which  they  dislike.  What  more,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  they  wish  for  than  is  given  them  in  the  alternative 
schools  suggested  by  the  Committee?  Just  this  much  more  : 
When  undenominationalism  gets  its  schools  built  and  maintained 
for  nothing,  Churchmen  see  no  reason  why  their  schools  should 
only  be  maintained  after  they  themselves  have  built  them.  They 
do  not  ask  to  be  more  favoured  than  their  neighbours ;  they  only 
seek  to  have  the  same  measure  dealt  out  to  all  varieties  of  opinion 
—to  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  to  Denommationalists  and 
Undenominationalists.  The  alternative  schools  suggested  by  the 
Committee  do  not  satisfy  this  desire.  TPhey  are  maintained, 
indeed,  at  the  cost  of  the  community  just  as  the  Council  schools 
are,  but  they  are  not  built  at  the  cost  of  the  community  as  the 
Council  schools  are.  The  equality  we  ask  for  can  be  obtained  in 
more  than  one  way.  Denominational  teaching  may  be  estab- 
lished and  endowed  as  undenominational  teaching  is,  or  unde- 
nominational teaching  may  lose  its  pride  of  place  and  be  left  to  be 
paid  for  by  those  who  value  it.  There  may,  though  I  do  not  know 
it,  be  some  third  course,  which  offers  an  easier  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty than  either  of  these,  and  the  time  of  the  Settlement  Com- 
mittee would  have  been  well  employed  in  searching  for  it.  Instead 
of  attempting  this  they  simply  reject  every  alternative  that  has 
been  suggested  as  '  either  educationally  unjust  to  the  country,' 
or  '  unjust  to  large  numbers  of  citizens/  or  '  only  plausibly  and 
superficially  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  religious  objector. '  But 
the  plan  that  they  have  adopted  is  open  to  every  one  of  these 
objections.  It  fosters  and  increases  the  irritation  which  a  sense  of 
religious  injustice  invariably  engenders.  It  is  unjust  to  Denomi- 
nationalists,  whose  contention  is  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
State  all  forms  of  religious  teaching  should  be  placed  on  a  footing 
of  entire  equality.  And  so  far  from  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the 
conscientious  objector  '  only  plausibly  and  superficially,'  it  does 
not  meet  them  at  all.  We  are  thrown  back  on  our  old  demand, 
'  Pay  all  or  pay  none ;  give  us  either  concurrent  endowment  or 
State  neutrality.' 

This  is  the  chief  fault  in  the  Committee's  plan,  and  it  applies  to 
its  treatment  both  of  alternative  schools  and  of  transferred  schools. 
In  the  latter,  indeed,  the  injustice  is  greater  than  in  that  of  the 
alternative  schools.  In  the  alternative  schools,  though  the  cost 
of  the  structural  repairs  and  of  any  new  buildings  must  be  borne 
by  the  denomination,  the  religious  instruction  will  be  included 
under  maintenance,  and  paid  for,  as  now,  by  the  education 
authority.  But  in  the  case  of  transferred  schools,  even  the 
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gious  instruction  must  be  paid  for  by  the  denomination.  If  it  is 
not  unjust  to  charge  the  whole  maintenance  of  an  alternative 
school  upon  the  public,  where  is  the  injustice  of  charging  the 
whole  maintenance  of  a  transferred  school  on  the  public?  The 
Committee  do  not  seem  to  have  realised  that  the  issue  is  one  of 
principle,  and  so  does  not  admit  of  compromise.  They  have 
treated  it  as  wholly  a  matter  of  give-and-take — a  compromise  in 
which  each  party  surrenders  something  and  gets  something  in 
return.  There  is  abundant  room  for  this  process  in  other  parts 
of  the  education  controversy,  but  it  must  begin  after  the  principle 
has  been  settled.  Once  let  it  be  admitted  that  denominational 
and  undenominational  teaching  are  to  be  placed  on  exactly  the 
same  footing,  and  we  can  all  co-operate  in  considering  what  that 
footing  had  better  be.  Until  this  fundamental  question  has  been 
got  out  of  the  way  negotiation  is  useless. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Committee  are 
more  favourable  to  denominational  schools  than  some  that  have 
been  offered  in  the  past.  But  they  still  embody  the  principle  of 
inequality  of  treatment.  The  new  religion  which  it  is  proposed  to 
set  up  in  every  Council  school  enjoys  a  position  which  is  not  shared 
by  any  other.  It  is  wholly  provided  by  the  civil  authorities.  It 
is  paid  for  from  first  to  last  out  of  State  money.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal rule  of  which  the  several  forms  of  denominational  teaching 
are  more  or  less  tolerated  exceptions.  This  is  a  position  which 
to  some  Churchmen — I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  many  they  are- 
will  always  be  unendurable.  No  doubt  the  Committee  will  meet 
them  with  Mr.  Birrell's  plea  that  minorities  must  suffer.  I  admit 
it.  It  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.  But  if  history  teaches  any- 
thing, it  is  that  where  religion  is  concerned  the  determination  of 
majorities  to  impose  their  will  upon  minorities  seldom  answers. 
The  majority  gets  its  way  for  the  moment,  and  the  moment  may 
be  a  long  one ;  but  the  minority  is  only  biding  its  time,  and  of  all 
attitudes  that  is  the  least  favourable  to  a  peaceful  and  permanent 
settlement. 

Undenominational  teaching,  as  understood  by  the  Committee, 
is  in  some  of  its  features  an  improvement  on  the  old  Cowper- 
Temple  teaching.  The  Bible  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  better  phrase  than  the  Bible  with  no  mention 
of  the  religion  contained  in  it.  It  has  often  been  instanced 
as  the  best  result  of  the  Cowper-Temple  system  that  every 
teacher  is  left  to  bring  out  of  the  Bible  whatever  he  finds 
there.  The  Committee  do  not  push  their  conception  of  liberty 
to  this  length.  The  future  teachers  in  Council  schools  will 
seemingly  be  bound  to  find  Christianity  in  the  Bible  or  leave 
the  religious  instruction  alone.  Further,  the  Committee  recog- 
nise the  importance  of  training  teachers  to  give  religious  instruction. 
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'  The  spiritual  power  of  his  religious  teaching  depends  (so  far  as 
he  [the  teacher]  himself  is  concerned)  upon  .  .  .  his  previous 
preparation  for  the  work.'  They  propose,  therefore,  that  all  local 
education  authorities  and  all  governing  bodies  of  training  colleges 
should  be  under  obligation  to  give  those  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves to  be  teachers  opportunities  for  study  and  training.  This  is 
so  obvious  a  truth  that  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  why  the  Com- 
mittee thought  it  necessary  to  state  it.  But  as  they  have  stated 
it,  we  naturally  look  to  see  it  followed  by  a  notice  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  every  local  authority  which  undertakes 
to  provide  religious  instruction  should  satisfy  itself  either  by  cer- 
tificate or  by  examination  that  the  teachers  appointed  to  give  it  are 
qualified  for  the  work.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  plan,  and  as  there  is  an  express  stipulation  that  it 
shall  be  the  right  and  duty  of  the  local  authorities  to  '  assure  them- 
selves of  the  character  of  those  whom  they  appoint  as  teachers/ 
it  seems  to  follow  that  they  will  not  be  entitled  to  assure  them- 
selves of  anything  else.  To  insist  that  a  teacher  should  be  asked 
what  he  knows  about  arithmetic  or  geography  before  he  is  en- 
trusted with  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  is  not  usually  held  to 
be  a  violation  of  his  freedom.  It  is  only  where  religion  is  con- 
cerned that  we  are  expected  to  believe  that  '  reality  and  sincerity  ' 
will  be  best  promoted  by  asking  no  impertinent  questions.  The 
Committee  are  wonderfully  anxious  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the 
teacher  to  teach  what  religion  he  likes  and  to  teach  it  with  or  with- 
out any  previous  preparation.  In  comparison  with  this  great 
principle  the  interests  of  the  children  who  are  to  be  taught  occupy 
but  a  subordinate  place  in  the  scheme  they  have  framed. 

Omissions  of  this  kind,  however,  are  of  minor  importance  by 
the  side  of  the  deliberate  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  the  demand 
for  equality  of  treatment  which  has  of  late  assumed  a  new  impor- 
tance. The  Committee  recognise  that  '  the  controversy  about 
national  education  has  a  grave  aspect  and  cannot  be  composed 
by  any  superficial  compromise.'  But  this  solemn  statement  is 
only  the  preface  to  a  compromise  as  superficial  as  any  of  those 
that  have  gone  before  it.  Their  plan  is  one  of  great  ingenuity, 
but  it  does  not  touch  the  obstacle  on  which  all  previous  schemes 
have  made  shipwreck.  That  obstacle  is  the  unwillingness  of  so 
many  educational  reformers  to  grant  equal  treatment  to  all  forms 
of  religious  teaching.  So  long  as  this  exists — and  the  proposals 
of  the  Committee  do  nothing  to  remove  it — no  real  advance  will 
have  been  made  towards  an  educational  settlement. 

I  must  say  one  word  before  closing  of  the  notice  which  the 
Committee  accord  to  the  passive  resist er.  He  is  not  passed  over 
altogether,  as  the  claimants  for  religious  equality  are.  He  may 
even  be  said  to  receive  *  honourable  mention.'  The  Committee 
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recognise  '  an  intensity  of  conviction  whch  has  led  many  citizens 
to  refuse  payment  of  part  of  their  school  rate,'  and,  they  might 
have  added,  to  accept  imprisonment  as  a  consequence  of  their 
refusal.  But  this  recognition  carries  them  no  further  than  the 
expression  of  a  pious  hope  that  those  who  now  feel  this  intense 
conviction  will  find  in  the  Committee's  proposal  a  warrant  for 
making,  '  for  the  sake  of  peace,  a  large  concession  of  individual 
principle  to  meet  the  not  less  conscientious  conviction  of  large 
bodies  of  their  fellow  citizens.'  A  conviction  which  to-day  is  so 
intense  that  it  sends  a  man  to  prison  rather  than  pay  what  he 
holds  to  be  a  religious  rate,  and  to-morrow  is  so  weak  that  it 
yields  to  an  assurance  that  large  bodies  of  his  fellow  citizens  have 
a  not  less  conscientious  conviction  that  he  ought  to  pay  it,  is  a 
new  variety  of  scruple,  and  till  its  existence  is  demonstrated  I  shall 
continue  to  think  that  the  Settlement  Committee  have  not  taken 
sufficient  account  of  a  genuine,  if  limited,  feeling.  I  own,  how- 
ever, that  their  neglect  of  the  passive  resister  is  to  some  extent 
justified  by  the  indifference  with  which  he  has  been  treated  by 
many  of  his  fellow  Nonconformists.  Their  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  he  ought  to  find  sufficient  consolation  for  an  occasional  term 
of  forced  seclusion  in  the  knowledge  that  a  Government  is  in  office 
which  includes  the  authors  of  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
relieve  him. 

D.  C.  LATHBURY.. 
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LEONARDO  DA   VINCI  AND    THE  SCIENCE 

OF  FLIGHT 


IN  the  spring  of  the  year  1334  the  Republic  of  Florence  passed  a 
decree  for  the  building  of  a  Campanile  '  so  magnificent  as  to 
surpass  in  height  and  excellence  of  workmanship  whatever  of  that 
kind  had  been  made  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans  in  the  time  of 
their  utmost  greatness.'  The  result  stands  four-square  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.  How  far  the  intention  was  fulfilled  may  be 
gauged  by  Ruskin's  tribute  '  of  living  Christian  art  none  so  perfect 
as  the  tower  of  Giotto.'  The  breadth  and  suavity  of  ordered 
purpose  which  characterise  Giotto's  work  in  art  are  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  series  of  bas-reliefs  round  the  base  of  the 
tower,  which  formed  an  epitome  of  human  progress  from  the  time 
of  the  Creation,  in  mastery  over  the  elements,  and  in  growth  to 
fulness  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

Designed  by 'Giotto,  executed  in  part  by  Andrea  Pisano,  and 
uniting  Giotto's  naturalism  and  humanity  with  the  dignity  and 
repose  of  the  Pisanesque  tradition,  the  reliefs  were  an  important 
influence  in  the  development  of  Florentine  sculpture. 

Giotto  is  one  of  the  very  few  artists  to  whose  work  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  makes  specific  reference  in  his  writings ,  and  these  reliefs 
must  have  been  observed  by  him  times  without  number  during  the 
period  of  his  apprenticeship  in  Verrocchio's  studio.  The  figure  of 
Jabal  in  one,  representing  pastoral  life,  seated  at  the  door  of  his 
tent  with  his  sheep  and  watch-dog  around  him,  has  just  that 
fidelity  and  naivete  in  the  interpretation  of  nature  for  the  possession 
of  which  Leonardo  characterises  Giotto's  work  in  painting.  From 
another  of  the  series  Leonardo  may  have  derive^  his  first  con- 
ception of  a  mechanism  for  flight.  The  relief,  which  is  one  of 
those  executed  by  Andrea  Pisano,  represents  Daedalus  in  the  act 
of  trying  his  wings,  thus  symbolising  man's  conquest  of  the  air. 
A  note  by  Ruskin  may  serve  to  convey  an  impression  of  its  artistic 
quality  : 

The  head  superb,  founded  on  Greek  models ;  feathers  of  wings  wrought 
with  extreme  care,  but  with  no  precision  of  arrangement  or  feeling.  How 
far  intentional  in  awkwardness  I  cannot  say ;  but  note  the  good  mechanism 
of  the  whole  plan,  with  strong  standing-board  for  the  feet. 
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It  may  not  be  entirely  fantastic  to  suppose  that  the  study  of 
this  relief  is  perceptible  in  the  treatment  of  the  angel's  wings  in 
the  small  panel  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  Louvre,  which  is  now 
accepted  on  internal  evidence  as  one  of  Leonardo's  earliest  works. 
Certainly  the  description,  '  feathers  of  wings  wrought  with 
extreme  care,  but  with  no  precision  of  arrangement  or  feeling,' 
would  apply  equally  to  the  picture.  This  shows  the  artist's  study 
of  the  structure  of  a  bird's  wing  in  the  rows  of  feathers  and  tufted 
plumage,  the  big  feathers  which  end  the  wings,  the  lesser  ones 
above  them,  the  tufts  of  down  that  nestle  beneath  the  shoulders. 
Yet  the  resultant  impression  is  neither  of  precision  nor  decoration, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  the  treatment  of  wings  by  the  earlier  Italian 
and  Byzantine  artists,  but  simply  one  of  strength.  The  wings 
seem  almost  to  quiver  with  life  and  vigour  of  movement.  Their 
use  has  been  considered  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  In  contrast 
with  the  somewhat  similar  version  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Uffizi  (No.  1288)  they  are  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  support  the 
figure  of  the  angel. 

But  Leonardo's  interest  in  the  bas-relief  of  the  Campanile  was 
not  primarily  artistic.  The  myth  of  Daedalus  is  the  earliest 
expression  of  man's  belief  in  his  ultimate  inheritance  of  the  air, 
and  he  looked  beyond  the  problem  of  its  plastic  representation  to 
the  thought  itself,  from  the  art  of  Giotto  and  Andrea  Pisano  to 
that  of  Daedalus,  the  maker  of  wings.  Something  of  the  extent 
of  that  intellectual  activity  for  which  he  was  celebrated  above 
almost  all  his  contemporaries ,  and  the  workings  of  which  time  has 
made  more  fully  manifest,  is  suggested  by  the  words  which 
conclude  his  earliest  biography,  '  his  spirit  was  never  at  rest,  his 
mind  was  ever  'devising  new  things.'  More  than  of  any  other 
character  of  the  Benaissance  this  is  true  of  him.  He  was 
occupied  with  the  study  of  the  exact  workings  of  the  forces  of 
nature  and  of  their  application  to  human  purposes.  When  in 
course  of  time  things  old  in  promise  are  established  and  the  long- 
fought  battle  has  been  won,  it  first  becomes  possible  to  estimate 
with  some  degree  of  exactitude  the  role  of  each  precursor  and  to 
discern  how  far  he  travelled  along  the  road  of  the  final  advance. 
In  the  case  of  Leonardo,  considered  as  the  pioneer  of  the  modern 
science  of  aviation,  the  evidence  is  of  a  concrete  character.  It  is 
possible  to  define  very  narrowly  the  character  of  his  researches 
and  the  nature  of  his  conclusions.  A  sentence  of  Otto  Lilien- 
thal's,  one  of  the  greater  names  in  the  history  of  the  recent 
advance,  who  paid  for  his  devotion  with  his  life,  expresses 
succinctly  that  measure  of  contempt  which  the  practical  inventor 
'is  apt  to  affect  for  the  mere  theorist,  however  much  he  may  be 
indebted  to  his  researches  :  '  To  conceive  of  a  flying  machine  is 
nothing,  to  construct  one  is  something,  but  to  make  trial  of  it  is 
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everything.'  That  Leonardo  put  his  knowledge  of  theory  to  the 
proof  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  only  reference  to  these  researches 
which  is  found  in  contemporary  record.  It  occurs  in  the  De 
Subtilitate  of  that  somewhat  empirical  physician  and  philosopher, 
Jerome  Cardan,  who  visited  England  and  cast  a  horoscope  for 
Edward  the  Sixth,  in  which  he  foretold  long  life  for  that  monarch. 
As  a  chronicler  Cardan  is  on  more  stable  ground  than  in  the  rdle 
of  astrologer,  and  after  including  the  invention  of  flight  in  a  list 
of  '  the  excellent  arts  which  are  hidden,'  he  continues  :  '  It  has 
turned  out  badly  for  the  two  who  have  recently  made  a  trial  of  it ; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ,  of  whom  I  have  spoken ,  has  attempted  to  fly , 
but  he  was  not  successful ;  he  was  a  great  painter.'  The  laconic 
antithesis  suggests — it  almost  summarises— the  attitude  of  con- 
temporary criticism  with  regard  to  Leonardo's  scientific  and 
mechanical  pursuits.  The  standpoint  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Vasari,  who  regarded  them  as  deviations  from  those  purposes 
which  Leonardo  alone  could  accomplish.  The  criticism  has  been 
justified  by  the  march  of  events.  One  by  one  the  mechanical  and 
scientific  problems  to  which  a  great  part  of  Leonardo's  creative 
power  was  devoted  have  been  solved.  He  stands  revealed  as 
'  the  forerunner.'  But  the  debt  of  later  investigators  has  been 
primarily  as  was  that  of  Leonardo  to  nature  herself.  His  re- 
searches were  not  links  in  a  chain.  He  foretold  what  others 
afterwards  accomplished,  and  it  happened  not  infrequently  that 
he  foretold  what  proved  to  be  the  right  method  of  performance. 
But  in  art  what  Leonardo  left  tentative  and  fragmentary  must 
ever  be  incomplete.  Others  may  partake  of  his  influence,  but 
there  is  no  renewal  of  the  spirit ;  none  can  add  to  the  substance  or 
use  the  crucible  of  his  thought.  Therefore  his  achievement  in  art 
is  something  more  intimate  and  more  unique,  and  as  such  it  out- 
weighs the  sum  of  his  researches  and  discoveries  although  these 
traversed  the  whole  domain  of  nature.  In  the  one  he  is  a  creator, 
in  the  other  a  student,  and  the  records  of  his  work  as  such  are  to 
be  found  only  in  the  thousands  of  pages  of  his  manuscripts.  The 
researches  which  these  contain  in  the  science  of  flight  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  reveal  the  unflagging  zeal  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  primary  causes.  The  subject  has 
given  its  name  to  one  of  the  two  of  his  treatises  which  exist  in  a 
more  or  less  complete  form  (//  Codice  Sul  Volo  degli  Uccelli) ;  but 
this  would  seem  to  be  only  an  early  draft  of  the  results  of  his 
observations.  It  is  also  treated  of  in  the  Codice  Atlantico,  and  in 
seven  of  the  twelve  of  Leonardo's  manuscripts  which  are  now  in 
Paris  in  the  Library  of  the  Institut  de  France.  Three  of  these 
manuscripts,  B,  E,  and  K,  together  with  some  of  the  pages  in  the 
Codice  Atlantico,  contain  his  ultimate  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  flight  of  winged  creatures  and  the  application  of  these 
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principles  to  a  mechanism  for  human  flight.  The  subject  is  treated 
of  on  a  hundred  and  ninety-four  pages  of  the  manuscripts,  apart 
from  those  which  treat  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  force  and  the 
underlying  problems  of  animal  mechanics.  Some  of  these  refer- 
ences consist  of  a  few  lines,  or  a  diagram  with  a  brief  note  in  ex- 
planation, but  many  consist  of  pages  or  half  pages  of  closely 
written  matter,  the  contents  of  which  are  far  more  voluminous  than 
the  writings  of  any  other  student  of  the  subject  down  to  Leonardo's 
time.  The  material  falls  naturally  into  two  groups,  the  first  being 
a  series  of  investigations  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  power  of 
flight  as  manifested  in  nature  by  birds  and  other  winged  creatures, 
the  second  consisting  of  deductions  from  these  principles  in  the 
construction  of  a  mechanism  which  should  be  capable  of  sustain- 
ing and  being  worked  by  man.  The  inter-dependence  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  inquiry  is  stated  with  great  succinctness  in  a  passage 
in  the  Codice  Atlantico  (161  r.a.)  : 

A  bird  is  an  instrument  working  according  to  mathematical  law,  which 
instrument  it  is  within  the  capacity  of  man  to  reproduce  with  all  its  move- 
ments, but  not  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  strength,  though  it  is  deficient 
only  in  the  power  of  maintaining  equilibrium.  We  may  therefore  say  that 
such  an  instrument  constructed  by  man  is  lacking  in  nothing  except  the  life 
of  the  bird,  and  this  life  must  needs  be  supplied  from  that  of  man. 

The  life  which  resides  in  the  bird's  members  will  without  doubt  better 
conform  to  their  needs  than  will  that  of  man  which  is  separated  from  them, 
and  especially  in  the  almost  imperceptible  movements  which  preserve  equili- 
brium. But  since  we  see  that  the  bird  is  equipped  for  many  obvious  varieties 
of  movements,  we  are  able  from  this  experience  to  deduce  that  the  most 
rudimentary  of  these  movements  will  be  capable  of  being  comprehended  by 
man's  understanding  ;  and  that  he  will  to  a  great  extent  be  able  to  provide 
against  the  destruction  of  that  instrument  of  which  he  has  himself  become 
the  living  principle  and  the  propeller. 

In  the  analogy  thus  drawn  from  nature  to  the  problem  before 
him  Leonardo  has  anticipated  the  attitude  of  modern  research. 
With  his  words  may  be  paralleled  those  of  Captain  Ferber  :  '  II 
nous  faut  apprendre  le  metier  d'oiseau,  comme  1'enfant  apprend 
a  marcher,  et  meme,  ce  qui  paraitra  a  beaucoup  extraordinaire, 
comme  le  jeune  oiseau  apprend  a  voler.' 

The  famous  discovery  by  the  brothers  Montgolfier  has  tended 
to  retard  almost  as  much  as  to  advance  the  progress  of  aero- 
nautical discovery,  through  the  resultant  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  apparatus  necessary  for  flight  should  be  lighter  or 
heavier  than  air.  With  Ferber  the  solution  had  been  arrived  at, 
and  he  restates  the  problem  on  the  same  lines  as  Leonardo. 

Flight  is  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  consequently  its  laws  are 
to  be  deduced  by  observation  of  nature.  In  acting  on  this  prin- 
ciple Leonardo  followed  the  course  marked  out  by  Aristotle  in  the 
chapters  on  the  flight  of  birds  in  the  treatise  '  on  the  method  of 
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progression  of  animals,'  with  which  treatise  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  acquainted.  The  references  to  Aristotle  in 
his  manuscripts  are  more  numerous  than  to  any  other  classical 
writer,  and  a  note  in  the  Codice  Atlantico  allows  us  to  infer  that  he 
either  possessed  or  had  access  to  translations  in  manuscript  of 
works  which  had  not  then  been  printed.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  the  list  of  books  in  the  Codice  Atlantico  which  are  believed  to 
have  formed  Leonardo's  library  includes  the  names  of  Pliny  and 
Albertus  Magnus,  both  of  whom,  the  one  in  his  Natural  History, 
the  other  in  De  Animalibus,  have  investigated  the  causes  of  birds' 
flight.  But  both  added  little,  if  anything,  to  the  sum  of 
Aristotle's  researches,  and  Albertus  Magnus  is  in  a  special  sense 
his  follower  and  is  .the  translator  of  various  of  his  treatises.  In 
relation  to  Leonardo  the  three  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  single 
influence,  and  this  proceeds  from  '  il  maestro  di  color  che  sanno.' 
By  contrast,  however,  with  Aristotle's  inquiry,  which  is 
limited  to  considering  the  rudimentary  principles  of  structure  and 
movement  of  wings  and  tail  in  birds,  insects,  and  fishes,  the  scope 
of  Leonardo's  investigations  is  almost  encyclopedic.  As  a  means 
to  determine  the  exact  conditions  of  flight,  which  is  the  move- 
ment of  one  substance  within  another,  he  will  consider  also  such 
operations  of  nature  as  offer  parallel  principles. 

In  order  [he  says]  to  give  the  true  science  of  the  movement  of  birds  in  the 
air,  it  is  necessary  to  give  first  the  science  of  the  winds,  which  we  shall  prove 
by  means  of  the  movements  of  the  water  ;  this  science  is  in  itself  obvious  to 
the  senses,  it  will  serve  as  a  ladder  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  winged 
creatures  in  the  air  and  the  wind.  (E  54  v.) 

And  again  : 

Of  the  bird's  movement — in  order  to  speak  of  this  subject  it  is  necessary 
that  in  the  first  book  you  treat  of  the  nature  of  the  resistance  of  the  air ;  in  the 
second  the  anatomy  of  the  bird  and  of  its  feathers  ;  in  the  third  the  action  of 
these  feathers  in  various  of  its  movements ;  in  the  fourth  the  strength  of  the 
wings  and  tail  without  beating  of  wings,  with  the  help  of  the  wind  to  serve  as 
guide  in  various  movements.  (F41v.) 

And  again  : 

Before  writing  about  winged  creatures,  make  a  book  about  how  inanimate 
things  descend  through  the  air  without  wind,  and  another  about  their  descent 
with  the  wind.  (F  53  v. ) 

Accordingly  we  find  him  considering  the  descent  of  a  board  of 
uniform  thickness  placed  first  horizontally  and  then  slanting  in 
the  air ;  and  he  shows  how  of  bodies  of  equal  gravity  that  will 
show  itself  less  heavy  which  extends  in  greater  breadth,  and  how 
the  heaviest  part  of  a  moving  object  will  serve  as  a  guide  of  its 
movement,  and  how  the  variation  of  shape  of  the  front  or  rear 
portion  will  deflect  its  course. 
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In  treating  of  the  science  of  the  winds  he  shows  how  the  wind- 
varies  in  power  according  to  its  altitude,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  birds  always  fly  low  when  the  course  of  the  wind  is  contrary. 
The  movement  of  the  wind  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the 
water.  The  rudder  behind  the  ship  is  imitated  from  the  tail  of 
birds ;  and  swimming  upon  the  water  teaches  men  how  birds  do 
upon  the  air.  The  hand  of  the  swimmer  strikes  and  rests  itself 
upon  the  water  and  causes  his  body  to  glide  away  in  an  opposite 
movement ;  and  so  the  wing  of  the  bird  does  upon  the  air,  for 
when  two  forces  strike  against  each  other  that  which  is  the  more 
rapid  always  springs  back. 

He  also  defines  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  shows  how  there 
is  as  much  pressure  exerted  by  a  substance  against  the  air  as  by 
the  air  against  the  substance  ;  and  he  shows  how  the  fact  of  a  bird 
remaining  motionless  on  its  wings  in  the  air  is  due  to  an  equili- 
brium of  forces ;  and  how  the  air  beneath  the  movable  substance 
which  descends  in  it  is  condensed,  and  the  air  above  it  is  rarefied. 

After  establishing  these  principles,  with  others  of  movement 
and  weight  fundamental  to  his  purpose,  he  addresses  himself  to 
the  theme  more  narrowly.  Another  introductory  passage  serves 
to  show  the  order  of  the  work  : 

I  have  divided  the  Treatise  on  Birds  into  four  books,  of  which  the  first 
treats  of  their  flight  by  beating  their  wings  ;  the  second  of  flight  without 
beating  the  wings  and  with  the  help  of  the  wind ;  the  third  of  flight  in 
general,  such  as  that  of  birds,  bats,  fishes,  animals,  and  insects  ;  the  last  of 
the  mechanism  of  this  movement.  (K  3  r.) 

The  material  which  corresponds  to  these  divisions  is  sufficient 
to  render  it  comparatively  simple  to  construct  the  treatise  from 
the  manuscripts.  Each  part  is  based  upon  many  detailed  obser- 
vations as  to  the  distinctive  features  of  the  flight  of  various  birds 
and  other  winged  creatures.  There  are  notes  of  this  kind  about 
the  thrush,  the  swallow,  the  lark,  the  eagle,  the  kite,  the  magpie, 
the  dove,  and  the  rook,  as  well  as  about  butterflies,  flies,  and  bats. 
That  these  observations  were  at  first  hand  is  shown  conclusively 
by  such  a  passage  as  this  : 

I  have  seen  the  sparrow  and  the  lark  fly  upwards  in  a  straight  line,  being 
in  a  level  position,  and  this  comes  about  because  when  the  wing  is  raised  with 
swift  motion  it  remains  pierced  through  (by  the  air).  (C.A.  160  r.b.) 

or  the  note,  with  diagram  : 

See  to-morrow  morning  whether  the  bird  which  wheels  round  coming 
against  the  wind  n  stays  in  the  line  a  fc,  keeping  the  head  in  b  or  whether  it  is 
in  the  line  c  d.  (C.A.  220  r.a.) 

So  '  of  the  commencement  of  the  flight  of  birds  '—it  must  be  in 
one  of  two  ways. 
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The  one  begins  by  their  lowering  themselves  with  their  bodies  to  the  ground, 
and  then  producing  a  leap  into  the  air  by  extending  very  rapidly  the  legs 
which  are  folded  up ;  at  the  end  of  this  leap  the  wings  have  finished  their 
expansion,  and  the  birds  immediately  lower  them  rapidly  towards  the  ground 
and  rise  the  second  stage,  which  is  slanting  like  the  first ;  and  so  continuing 
repeatedly  they  rise  to  whatever  height  they  please. 

The  second  method  is  when  they  drop  down  from  a  height : 

They  then  merely  throw  themselves  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  open 
their  wings  above  and  in  front,  and  in  the  course  of  their  leap  they  drop  the 
wings  down  and  backwards,  and  thus  rowing  they  continue  their  slanting 
descent. 

Others  throw  themselves  with  their  wings  closed,  and  as  they  descend  they 
open  their  wings,  and  when  they  have  opened  them  they  are  checked,  and  then 
they  close  them  and  fall.  (G  64  r.) 

So  also  the  successive  stages  of  the  flight,  either  with  or 
against  the  wind,  soaring,  tacking,  flying  in  loops,  curving, 
gliding,  falling,  alighting,  are  all  described  with  a  like  closeness 
of  observation  and  precision  of  detail. 

The  manuscripts  contain  many  drawings  of  birds  and  other 
winged  creatures.  These  are  of  the  nature  of  diagrams  subsidiary 
to  and  explanatory  of  the  text ;  but  the  hand  of  the  artist  will 
not  be  denied,  and  some  are  of  great  beauty.  Certain  maze-like 
delineations  of  the  curves  of  a  bird's  flight  may  serve  to  recall 
various  intrecciamenti  which  he  made  as  studies  for  the  design 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Camera  delle  Asse  in  the  Castle  of  the  Sforza 
at  Milan,  and  the  design  itself  perhaps  owes  something  to  his 
studies  of  birds'  movements. 

Flight  is  the  movement  through  the  air  of  a  body  which 
conquers  the  resistance  of  the  air  by  means  of  wings,  which  are 
worked  by  the  tendons  or  muscles  of  the  chest  and  shoulders 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  levers.  The  line  of  this  movement 
is  regulated  according  to  Leonardo  by  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  by  the  position  of  the  tail,  and  by  the  angle  at  which 
the  planes  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  stand  to  each  other. 
He  thus  defines  the  nature  of  straight  and  curved  movement : 

All  bodies  which  have  length,  and  which  in  moving  through  the  air  have 
their  lateral  extremities  equally  distant  from  the  line  of  their  centre  of 
gravity,  will  make  straight  movements.  ...  If  the  lateral  extremities  of  the 
bodies  which  have  length  are  at  an  unequal  distance  from  the  line  of  their 
centre  of  gravity,  then  the  movement  of  the  body  will  describe  a  curve  in 
the  air,  and  this  curve  will  have  its  concave  part  on  the  side  where  the 
extremity  of  the  body  is  more  remote  from  the  line  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
(E  35  v.) 

The  same  result  is  also  brought  about  by  lowering  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  tail.  The  line  of  movement  will  then  describe  a  curve, 
and  the  curve  so  formed 
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will  have  its  concave  side  towards  the  side  of  the  tail  that  is  lowered,  and 
the  wing  on  that  same  side  will  be  slower  than  the  opposite  wing  in  pro- 
portion as  the  bird's  movement  is  more  curved.  (E  36  r.) 

The  bird  which  takes  longer  strokes  with  one  wing  than  with  the  other 
will  proceed  by  a  circular  movement.  (C.A.  220  v.c.) 

Or  one  wing  may  be  held  at  rest  and  then  the  curve  will  be  of  the 
sharpest,  because  '  the  bird  beats  its  wings  repeatedly  on  one  side 
only  when  it  wishes  to  turn  round,  while  one  wing  is  held 
stationary.'  (K  7  r.)  If  the  movement  of  the  wings  is  equal 
above  and  below  the  bird's  centre  of  gravity,  but  the  downward 
beat  of  the  wings  is  more  rapid  than  the  upward  beat,  the  line  of 
the  bird's  movement  will  slant  upwards  ;  and  conversely  the  slant 
will  be  downwards  if  the  wings  move  more  rapidly  in  rising  than 
in  falling. 

The  exact  action  of  the  wing  when  the  bird  is  in  flight  without 
the  help  of  the  wind  is  thus  denned  : 

The  bird  drops  half  the  wing  downwards,  and  thrusts  the  other  part 
towards  the  tip  backwards  ;  and  the  part  which  is  moved  down  prevents  the 
descent  of  the  bird,  and  that  which  goes  backwards  drives  the  bird  forward. 
(K  12  v.) 

The  bird's  power  to  increase  the  speed  of  its  movement  when 
descending  is  by  pressing  itself  closer  together  in  the  wings  and 
tail,  because  by  the  fourth  law  of  gravity  '  that  heavy  substance 
makes  the  most  rapid  descent  which  takes  up  a  less  space  of  air. ' 
(E  37  v.)  Its  speed  is  checked  by  the  opening  and  lowering  of 
the  tail  and  the  spreading  out  of  the  wings  at  the  same  time  to 
their  full  extent. 

The  helms  or  projections  on  the  shoulders  of  the  wings  are 
formed  of  very  small  hard  feathers,  and  are  '  provided  by  resource- 
ful nature  '  to  enable  the  bird  when  in  rapid  descent  to  turn  from 
one  direction  to  another,  without  the  slackening  of  its  movement 
which  would  be  caused  by  the  bending  of  the  whole  wing. 

The  tail  when  lowered  equally  will  cause  the  bird  to  descend 
by  a  direct  slanting  movement ;  if  it  is  more  lowered  on  the  right 
side  the  direct  descent  becomes  curved,  and  the  bird  moves 
towards  the  right  side  with  a  greater  or  less  curve  according  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  right  point  of  the  tail  is  lowered,  and 
similarly  with  the  left  side ;  if  the  tail  is  raised  equally  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  backbone  of  the  bird,  the  bird  will  rise  up 
by  a  direct  slanting  movement,  and  if  it  raises  the  right  point  of 
the  tail  more  than  the  left,  the  movement  will  curve  towards  the 
right  side,  and  if  the  left  point  of  the  tail  is  the  more  raised  it  will 
curve  towards  the  left  side. 

The  structure  of  the  wing,  convex  on  its  upper  surface  and 
concave  on  the  lower,  is  adapted  to  help  the  bird  to  sustain  itself 
upon  the  air,  because  the  air  flies  more  readily  from  the  stroke  of 
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the  wing  as  it  rises  than  as  it  falls,  for  then  the  fact  that  the  air 
is  enclosed  within  the  concavity  of  the  wing  produces  its  con- 
densation more  speedily  than  its  flight.  The  extremities  of  the 
wings  are  of  necessity  flexible  because 

when  the  bird  is  in  position  to  receive  the  percussion  of  the  wind  slantwise, 
the  extreme  part  of  the  lower  wing  is  considerably  bent,  and  makes  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  foot  upon  which  the  weight  of  the  bird  is  supported  somewhat. 
(E53  v.) 

In  thus  treating  of  the  structure  of  the  bird's  members  and  the 
natural  law  of  their  movements  the  scope  of  Leonardo's  investi- 
gation is  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  Aristotle.  But  whereas  in 
the  one  case  this  forms  the  limit  of  the  inquiry,  in  the  other  the 
conclusions  are  modified  by  the  consideration  of  natural  causes, 
such  as  the  action  of  the  wind  and  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
gravity. 

The  atmosphere,  either  still  or  in  motion,  is  the  substance 
within  which  the  body  in  flight  has  to  make  its  movements,  and 
the  instinct  of  the  bird  enables  it  to  make  use  of  the  movement  of 
the  wind  to  serve  its  own  purposes. 

In  describing  the  workings  of  this  instinct  Leonardo  shows 
how  the  wind  serves  as  a  wedge  below  or  above  the  bird,  for 

birds  which  rise  on  the  wind  in  circles  hold  their  wings  very  high,  so  that 
the  wind  may  serve  as  a  wedge  to  raise  them  up  ;  similarly  in  their  descent 
they  lower  their  wings  so  that  less  air  sustains  them,  and  the  wind  may  act 
as  a  wedge  above  them  and  drive  them  down.  (K  58  v.) 

He  describes  these  circles  in  which  birds  rise  by  the  help  of 
the  wind  as  being  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  complex  : 

The  simple  comprise  those  in  which,  in  their  advancing  movement,  they 
travel  above  the  flight  of  the  wind,  and  at  the  end  of  it  turn  and  face  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  receiving  its  buffeting  from  beneath,  and  so  finish  the 
reverse  movement  against  the  wind. 

The  complex  movement  by  which  birds  rise  is  also  circular,  and  consists 
of  an  advancing  and  reverse  movement  against  the  direction  of  the  wind  in 
a  course  which  takes  the  form  of  a  half -circle,  and  of  an  advancing  and  reverse 
movement  which  follows  the  course  of  the  wind.  (C.A.  308  r.b.) 

These  are  only  notes  for  a  projected  treatise,  fragmentary  as 
such,  and  in  selection  seeming  still  more  so.  To  multiply  quota- 
tions would  not,  however,  of  necessity  intensify  the  impression 
which  these  are  intended  to  serve.  So  far  he  is  a  student  of 
natural  science,  and  as  such  his  presentation  of  the  connexion 
between  the  phenomena  of  flight  as  seen  in  nature  and  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws  is  of  direct  and  primary  value.  '  Nature,'  he 
says,  '  is  full  of  infinite  causes  which  were  never  set  forth  in 
experience.'  But  in  the  mind  of  their  author  these  facts  are 
considered  in  relation  to  an  ultimate  problem. 
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From  the  fact  of  the  bird  acquiring  lightness  by  extending 
itself  and  spreading  out  its  wings  and  tail,  he  deduces  the  prin- 
ciple that  that  heavy  substance  shows  itself  lightest  which  extends 
over  the  greatest  space — and  so  to  the  problem  : 

from  this  conclusion  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  weight  of  a  man  can  be  sup- 
ported in  the  air  by  means  of  a  great  circumference  of  wings.  (E  39  r.) 

The  objections  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  oppo- 
nent, who  urges  that  the  sinews  and  muscles  of  a  bird  are 
incomparably  more  powerful  than  those  of  a  man 

because  all  the  girth  of  so  many  muscles  and  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  breast 
goes  to  aid  and  increase  the  movement  of  the  wings,  while  the  bone  in  the 
breast  is  all  in  one  piece,  and  consequently  affords  the  bird  very  great  power, 
the  wings  also  being  all  covered  with  a  network  of  thick  sinews  and  other  very 
strong  ligaments  of  gristle,  and  the  skin  being  very  thick  with  various 
muscles.  (Sul  Volo  d.  Uccelli  17  r.) 

But  Leonardo  shows  that  this  great  strength  gives  the  bird  a 
reserve  of  power  beyond  what  it  generally  makes  use  of  in  order 
to  support  itself  on  its  wings,  which  enables  it  to  fly  very  fast  or 
very  high  or  to  bear  in  its  talons  a  weight  corresponding  to  its 
own  weight.  Man  has  not  any  such  great  reserve  of  power,  but 
he  possesses  nevertheless  an  amount  of  strength  which  Leonardo 
estimates  to  be  more  than  double  that  which  is  required  by  his 
own  weight. 

The  first  model  took  the  form  of  a  pair  of  large  wings  worked 
by  means  of  the  arms,  or  arms  and  legs,  and  attached  to  the  body 
by  a  band  which  passes  beneath  the  armpits.  It  was  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  sculptor  of  the  bas-relief  on  the  Campanile  had 
represented  the  art  of  Daedalus. 

The  type  in  nature  which  Leonardo  selected  to  serve  as  a  model 
was  the  bat,  '  because  its  membranes  serve  as  an  armour,  or  rather 
as  a  means  of  binding  together  the  pieces  of  its  armour,  that  is  the 
framework  of  the  wings.'  (Sul  Volo  d.  Uccelli,  16  r.)  He  admits 
that  the  wings  of  feathered  creatures  are  more  powerful  in 
structure  of  bone  and  sinew,  but  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  penetrable ;  that  is,  that  the  feathers  are  separated  so 
that  the  air  passes  through  them,  whereas  the  bat  is  aided  by  its 
membrane,  which  is  not  penetrated  by  the  air. 

He  has  also  shown  that  birds  like  the  lark  which  fly  high  with 
the  rising  of  their  wings,  because  these  are  then  pierced  through 
with  air,  have  their  feathers  spread  out  more  widely  than  birds  of 
prey  which  can  only  rise  by  a  spiral  or  circular  movement.  He 
attempted,  therefore,  to  combine  both  types  by  making  the  wing 
of  the  instrument  like  that  of  the  lark  as  it  rises  and  like  that  of 
the  bat  as  it  descends— or,  as  he  calls  it,  '  a  method  by  which  the 
wing  is  full  of  holes  as  it  rises  and  closed  up  when  it  falls.' 
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(B  73  v.)  This  he  did  by  attaching  various  shutters  (sportelli) 
to  the  surface  of  the  wing.  The  drawings  of  these,  together  with 
the  notes  in  MS.  B  of  the  Institut,  render  possible  an  exact 
description.  A  net  connected  the  framework  of  the  wing,  to  the 
canes  of  which  the  shutters  were  fastened  along  their  length  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  were  attached  to  them  by  cords 
at  either  end.  The  shutters  had  rims  of  cane  and  were  covered 
over  with  taffeta,  which  had  been  either  well  soaped  or  rubbed 
with  starch  to  render  it  airtight.  As  the  wing  rose  the  air  would 
pass  through  the  net,  and  force  open  the  shutter  to  the  extent 
allowed  by  the  cords.  As  the  wing  descended  the  air  below  it 
would  drive  the  shutter  up  against  the  net,  and  so  close  up  the 
holes,  and  this  would  cause  the  wing  to  present  a  solid  surface  to 
the  air  beneath  it.  He  considered  that  in  proportion  as  the 
shutters  were  smaller  so  they  were  more  useful. 

There  is  a  certain  natural  sequence  in  the  various  drawings  in 
the  Codice  Atlantico  and  MS.  B  of  the  Institut,  in  which  the 
instrument,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  reproduced,  and  this  enables  us  to 
trace  the  general  progress  of  the  design.  The  first  intention, 
apparently,  was  to  construct  wings  which  should  be  attached 
immediately  to  tKe  body — in  the  classification  of  instruments  by 
M.  Berget  this  is  the  type  known  as  ornithopt&res .  Then  the 
necessity  of  bringing  all  the  muscles  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  into  play  caused  the  machinery  to  become  more  complex, 
and  as  a  greater  amount  of  force  was  made  available  to  move  the 
wings  it  became  possible  for  these  to  be  constructed  with  a  larger 
surface. 

In  the  second  type  the  instrument  has  something  of  the 
appearance  of  the  body  of  a  huge  dragon-fly,  tapering  slightly 
towards  the  tail,  and  the  framework  of  the  wings  arched  above 
the  head  resembles  antennae.  Within  the  body  the  aeronaut 
lies  at  full  length,  face  downwards.  His  feet  are  in  stirrups, 
which  work  the  wings  by  means  of  cords,  one  of  these  causing 
them  to  fall  and  the  other  to  rise.  Round  the  neck  is  a  leather 
band  to  which  a  cord  is  attached,  described  as  '  a  rudder  which  is 
fixed  with  a  band  to  the  head  at  the  place  of  the  neck/  (B  75  v.) 
The  position  of  the  instrument  he  states  to  be  such  that  the  wings 
in  descending  drop  partly  downwards  and  partly  backwards,  that 
is  towards  the  feet  of  the  man.  The  necessity  of  increasing  the 
power  of  control  led  him  so  to  change  the  mechanism  that  the 
wings  were  lowered  by  the  force  of  both  feet  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  By  this  means  the  downward  pressure  becomes  twice  as 
great  and 

you  are  able  to  delay  and  to  maintain  yourself  in  equilibrium  by  lowering  one 
wing  more  rapidly  than  the  other  according  to  necessity,  as  you  see  done  by 
the  kite  and  other  birds.  (B  74  v.) 
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The  raising  of  the  wings  will  then,  he  says,  either  be  by  the  force 
of  a  spring,  or  by  the  hand,  or  by  drawing  the  feet  towards  you 
the  last  being  the  best  method,  because  then  the  hands  are  left 
free. 

In  a  passage  in  the  Sul  Volo  degli  Uccelli  (fol.  6)  he  says  that 
a  man  in  a  flying  machine  should  be  free  from  the  waist  down- 
wards to  be  able  to  balance  as  in  a  boat,  so  that  his  centre  of 
gravity  may  balance  that  of  the  machine. 

With  the  various  drawings  of  instruments  are  notes  as  to  the 
materials  of  which  the  parts  are  to  be  constructed.  Sometimes  a 
word  or  more  is  written  in  the  particular  part  itself,  such  as  '  staff 
of  green  pine,'  'fustian,'  'taffeta,'  'try  first  with  leaves  of 
chancery,'  which  latter  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  form  of 
parchment.  Two  parts  of  the  covering  of  a  wing  are  described, 
one  as  of  '  fustian  stuck  over  with  feathers,'  the  other  of  '  starched 
taffeta,'  '  and  for  the  experiment,'  he  continues,  '  you  will  use 
fine  pasteboard.'  (B  74  v.) 

The  joints  are  to  be  of  stout  tanned  leather  bound  with  strong 
raw  silk,  and  no  iron  clasps  are  to  be  used,  because  either  these 
are  soon  broken  at  the  joints  or  else  they  become  worn  out.  The 
joints  of  the  canes  are  to  be  padded  with  leather.  The  springs 
may  be  made  of  ox-horn,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  a  model,  quill  pens 
may  be  used.  As  an  alternative,  the  springs  may  be  of  steel  wires 
of  equal  thickness,  number,  and  length.  The  staff  is  to  be  of 
stout  canes,  and  it  may  be  made  as  long  as  is  necessary  because  it 
is  made  up  of  pieces.  The  cord  is  to  be  a  strip  of  ox-hide,  well 
greased,  as  also  should  be  the  bindings  where  it  plays,  or  these 
may  be  smeared  with'  soft  soap.  In  order  to  lessen  the  risk  of 
accident  the  cord  should  be  double.  '  For  the  wings  you  should 
make  one  cord  to  bear  the  strain  and  another  more  slack  in  the 
same  place,  so  that  if  the  one  is  strained  and  breaks,  the  other 
remains  for  the  same  purpose.'  (H  29  v.) 

The  same  forethought  prompts  a  note  that  the  machine  should 
be  tried  over  a  lake,  and  that  a  long  leather  bottle  should  be 
carried  in  the  girdle  as  a  safeguard  against  drowning  in  case  of  a 
fall ;  and  again,  in  writing  of  another  type  of  machine,  he  says  : 
'  Try  the  actual  instrument  in  the  water  so  that  if  you  fall  you  will 
not  do  yourself  any  harm.'  (B  89  r.) 

The  various  notes  and  drawings  which  relate  to  what  was 
probably  the  latest"  type  of  the  machine  are  among  the  most 
difficult  to  interpret.  The  machinery,  although  more  compact, 
has  become  more  complicated,  and  an  attempt  to  define  the 
practieal  value  of  the  parts  of  it  is  only  possible  to  the  practised 
student  of  mechanics.  A  drawing  of  a  man  (B  79  r.)  suspended 
by  the  waist,  in  an  attitude  as  though  swimming  immediately 
below  the  drum  round  which  the  cord  is  turned,  is  apparently  a 
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preliminary  to  this  latest  type  ;  the  note  below  it  describes  how  it 
may  be  worked  either  with  one  pair  of  wings  or  with  two,  and 
refers  to  a  ladder  or  ladders  of  light  thin  pine  at  the  base.  These 
ladders  are  found  only  in  the  latest  type  of  the  instrument,  and  he 
defines  their  use  as  serving  the  purpose  of  legs  whenjt  is  desired 
to  rise  above  a  plain,  and  so  rendering  it  possible  to  beat  the  wings. 
He  mentions  the  instance  of  the  martin  ,  which  cannot  raise  itself 
by  flying  when  settled  on  the  ground,  because  it  has  short  legs.  A 
drawing  shows  how,  after  the  ascent  had  been  commenced,  the 
ladders  are  to  be  drawn  up  so  that  they  lie  flat  against  the  bottom 
of  the  instrument.  They  are  made  with  curved  ends  in  order 
apparently  to  lessen  the  risk  of  their  becoming  fixed  in  the 
ground.  Finally,  the  position  of  the  man  is  changed. 

I  conclude  [he  says]  that  standing  upright  is  more  useful  than  flat  on  one's 
face,  because  the  machine  can  never  turn  upside  down,  and  moreover  the  habit 
created  by  long  use  requires  it  thus.  And  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  move- 
ment will  proceed  from  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  two  legs,  and  this  is 
of  great  force,  and  the  hands  remain  free,  and  if  one  had  to  be  flat  on  one's 
face  the  legs  in  the  fastenings  of  the  thighs  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
supporting  themselves;  and  the  feet  have  the  first  shock  when  it  alights. 


A  drawing  in  MS.  B  of  the  Institut  (80  r.)  is  the  most  complete 
representation  of  this  type  of  the  instrument.  In  it  the  figure  of  the 
man  is  seen  standing  on  his  feet,  but  bowed  like  Atlas  under  his 
burden.  Above  him  are  two  pairs  of  wings,  which  are  worked  by 
cords  and  pulleys  controlled  by  his  head  and  limbs.  He  is  placed 
between  two  posts,  which  support  at  the  top  a  wheel.  Cords  passed 
round  it  raise  and  lower  the  wings  as  the  wheel  moves.  The  posts 
descend  to  the  base  of  a  low  basket-shaped  car,  where  are  pedals 
on  which  the  man  stands.  These  pedals  are  connected  by  cords 
with  the  wings.  The  car  is  resting  on  short  ladders.  Above  the 
drawing  is  a  note  : 

The  man  exerts  with  his  head  a  force  equal  to  200  pounds,  and  with  his 
hands  he  exerts  a  force  equal  to  200  pounds,  and  this  is  the  man's  actual 
weight.  The  movement  of  the  wings  will  be  crosswise,  like  the  gait  of  a 
horse. 

So  for  this  reason  I  maintain  that  this  is  better  than  any  other. 

Another  note  below  states  the  dimensions  : 

Ladder  to  mount  and  descend  ;  let  it  be  12  braccia  (6  yards)  high,  and  let 
the  span  of  the  wings  be  40  braccia,  and  their  elevation  8  braccia,  and  let  the 
body  from  poop  to  prow  be  20  braccia  and  5  braccia  in  height,  and  let  all  the 
outer  framework  be  of  canes  and  linen. 

In  its  general  outline  the  instrument  has  some  resemblance  to 
certain  examples  of  the  type  known  as  helicopter  es.  But  both 
in  this  and  in  the  earlier  model,  of  which  the  general  structure  has 
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somewhat  more  resemblance  to  certain  types  of  the  modern 
aeroplane,  the  only  motive  power  to  be  discerned  is  derived 
directly  from  the  strength  of  the  human  agent.  The  capacity  of 
the  instrument  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  the  capacity 
of  his  muscles  to  lift  weights  and  to  endure  pressure,  transferred 
to  this  particular  purpose  by  the  use  of  suitable  implements. 
Numerous  passages  in  the  manuscripts  show  that  Leonardo 
doubted  the  adequacy  of  this  power  to  accomplish  more  than  at 
most  short  experimental  flights.  He  contrasted  it  with  that 
reserve  of  power  possessed  by  the  larger  birds,  and  he  sought  for 
a  fresh  source  of  motive  power  to  supplement  or  take  the  place  of 
that  exerted  by  man. 

It  was  in  this  that  his  researches  were  most  in  advance  of  his 
time. 

On  a  page  of  MS.  B  of  the  Institut  (83  v.)  is  a  drawing  of  a 
large  screw  constructed  to  revolve  round  a  vertical  axis.  The 
notes  at  the  side  and  below  the  drawing  tell  of  the  materials  and 
dimensions,  and  reveal  also  the  purpose  which  it  was  intended  to 
serve  : 

Let  the  outer  extremity  of  the  screw  be  of  steel  wire  as  thick  as  a  cord,  and 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  let  it  be  8  braccia. 

I  find  that  if  this  instrument  made  with  a  screw  is  well  made,  that  is  to 
say  made  of  linen  of  which  the  pores  are  stopped  up  with  starch — and  is 
turned  swiftly,  the  said  screw  will  make  its  spiral  in  the  air,  and  it  will 
rise  high. 

Take  the  example  of  a  wide  and  thin  ruler  whirled  very  rapidly  in  the 
air,  you  will  see  that  your  arm  will  be  guided  by  the  line  of  the  edge  of  the 
flat  surface.  The  framework  of  the  above-mentioned  linen  should  be  of  long 
stout  cane. 

You  may  make  a  small  model  of  pasteboard,  of  which  the  axis  is  formed 
of  fine  steel  wire,  bent  by  force,  and  as  it  is  released  it  will  turn  the  screw. 

M.  Govi,  who  first  called  attention  to  the  significance  of  these 
passages  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  French  Academic  des 
Sciences  (Comptes  Rendus  de  I' Academic  des  Sciences,  29  Aout 
1881) ,  speaks  o'f  them  as  proving  not  only  that  Leonardo  invented 
the  screw-propeller,  but  that  he  had  considered  its  application  to 
aerial  navigation,  and  that  he  had  constructed  small  paper  models 
for  this  purpose  which  were  set  in  motion  by  fine  bent  steel  wires. 

The  function  of  these  springs  in  the  machinery  of  the  instru- 
ment is  shown  in  two  drawings  of  a  flying  machine  on  page 
314  r.a.  of  the  Codice  Atlantico.  The  one  is  a  machine  of  the 
vertical  type,  the  other  a  planimetric  sketch  of  the  base,  within 
which  is  written  fondamento  del  moto.  These,  together  with 
an  elaborate  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  right  wing  (308  r.a.), 
represent  the  ultimate  stage  of  the  conception  as  found  in  the 
manuscripts— which  stage  is  separated  from  those  which  preceded 
it  by  the  addition  of  a  motive  power.  To  this  instrument  the 
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architect,  Luca  Beltrami,  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  word 
aeroplane.  I  am  indebted  to  his  detailed  description  of  this 
drawing  in  his  study  (L'Aeroplano  di  Leonardo),  issued  on  the 
occasion  of  the  aviation  meeting  at  Brescia  in  the  autumn  of  1909. 
Signor  Beltrami's  wide  technical  knowledge,  combined  with  his 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  all  that  concerns  Leonardo,  have 
caused  his  description  of  what  is  a  technical  drawing  to  be 
eloquent  in  exposition.  Would  that  some  measure  of  its  clearness 
might  survive  in  my  abbreviated  rendering  of  it ! — 

'  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  rectangular  horizontal  plane ,  from 
the  middle  of  the  longer  sides  of  which  rise  two  vertical  shafts 
made  firm  by  two  supports  crossed  diagonally.  The  vertical 
plane  so  formed  is  made  rigid  by  two  pairs  of  supports  which 
connect  the  upper  extremities  of  the  shafts  with  the  angles  of  the 
plane  of  the  base.  Two  strong  springs,  each  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  centre  of  one  of  the  lesser  sides  of  the  horizontal  plane,  are 
bent  round  its  si'des  by  means  of  ropes ,  which  by  the  interposition 
of  pulleys  are  made  to  turn  round  a  horizontal  axle  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  two  shafts ;  a  cog-wheel  situated  in  the  centre  of  this 
axle  allows  the  force  stored  up  in  the  springs  in  tension  to  be  able 
gradually  to  relax  the  rope,  so  causing  the  revolution  of  a  second 
axle  parallel  to  the  first,  and  at  the  extremities  of  this  are  cranks 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  wings.  These  wings  are  poised  at 
the  upper  extremities  of  the  shafts,  the  right  wing  being  fixed 
upon  the  left  shaft  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the  space  between  the 
two  shafts,  along  which  the  motive  power  is  exerted,  forms  the 
arm  of  a  lever  of  which  this  power  may  avail  itself.'  Each  wing 
is  moved  by  a  vertical  rod  which  is  looped  to  the  shaft  by  two 
rings,  and  gliding  through  these  if  is  able  to  be  raised  and  lowered 
according  as  the  fastening  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  cranks  is 
loose  or  tight.  The  lowering  of  the  rod  not  only  moves  the  arm 
of  the  lever,  of  which  the  wing  is  a  continuation,  but  displaces  a 
pulley  which  turns  the  cords  that  correspond  to  the  various  loose 
sinews,  which  together  make  up  the  subsidiary  structure  of 
the  wing ;  consequently,,  as  the  wing  is  raised  and  lowered,  these 
sinews  and  the  surface  of  the  wing  are  expanded  and  contracted. 

All  this  relates  to  the  construction  of  the  parts  of  the  instrument. 

Signor  Beltrami,  in  a  few  sure  words,  shows  how  these  parts 
would  be  controlled  by  the  human  agent  : 

The  man  who  guided  the  machine  had  his  place  in  the  part  of  the  hori- 
zontal plane  enclosed  within  the  two  springs  where  the  words  fondamento  del 
moto  occur  in  the  sketch.  He  had  the  cog-wheel  in  front  of  him,  and  could  by 
a  simple  turn  so  adjust  its  revolution  as  to  allow  gradually  and  at  his 
pleasure  the  ropes  pressed  by  the  springs  to  relax,  and  so  cause  the  revolution 
of  the  axle  where  are  the  two  cranks  which  communicate  with  the  wings  ;  as 
the  slackening  of  the  rope  is  quicker  or  slower,  so  the  beating  of  the  wings 
is  more  or  less  rapid,  and  so  the  flight  is  controlled. 
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If  Leonardo  did  not  enter  the  Promised  Land,  here,  surely,  he 
had  a  Pisgah-sight  of  it!  In  arriving  at  this  stage  he  was 
separated  from  that  of  ultimate  attainment  only  by  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  a  light  motor  with  power  sufficient  to  move  the 
mechanism,  such  as  has  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  use  of 
petrol. 

In  the  history  of  discovery,  in  the  words  of  Lilienthal,  'the 
trial  is  everything.'  It  remains  to  consider  the  evidence  of  actual 
construction  and  experiment.  Except  for  the  sentence  in  the  De 
Subtilitate  of  Jerome  Cardan,  already  quoted,  this  evidence  con- 
sists of  passages  in  the  manuscripts ;  these  are  the  more  difficult 
to  interpret  because  they  exhibit  that  tendency  to  mystifica- 
tion which  is  not  infrequently  in  evidence  there;  which,  for 
example,  led  him  to  invert  the  order  of  the  letters  in  the  names  of 
places  in  a  note  about  the  arrangements  for  a  proposed  journey  to 
Home  and  Naples,  and  which  has  caused  some  of  the  place-refer- 
ences to  be  a  perpetual  stone  of  stumbling  to  the  commentator. 
But  for  the  letters  patent  of  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
military  engineer  to  Caesar  Borgia,  such  records  of  his  visit  to  the 
fortresses  of  the  Romagna  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts 
might  be  thought  to  be  merely  the  notes  of  an  autumn  holiday 
of  a  mind  eclectic  in  its  interests  in  art  and  nature  :  so  likewise 
by  contrast  with  the  precision  of  the  inquiry  as  to  principles,  the 
records  of  experiment  in  flight  have  something  of  the  inconse- 
quence of  a  dream. 

An  enigmatic  sentence  on  the  cover  of  Sul  Volo  degli  Uccelli, 
which  was  written  in  1505 ,  refers  apparently  to  an  attempt  which 
was  then  shortly  to  take  place  : 

The  great  bird  will  take  its  first  flight  upon  the  back  of  the  great  swan, 
filling  the  whole  world  with  amazement,  and  filling  all  records  with  its  fame  ; 
and  it  will  bring  eternal  glory  to  the  nest  where  it  was  born. 

In  1505  Leonardo  was  at  Fiesole,  and  '  the  back  of  the  great 
swan  '  was  probably  a  reference  to  Monte  Ceceri,  the  mountain 
to  the  south-west  of  Fiesole.  The  word  for  swan  in  Italian  is 
cecero,  and  Leonardo  is  playing  upon  the  double  significance 
of  the  word.  The  flight  referred  to  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
trial  of  the  machine  from  one  of  the  peaks  of  Monte  Ceceri. 
Apparently  the  trial  was  made  under  circumstances  of  some  pub- 
licity, and  it  may  conceivably  have  been  that  of  which  Cardan 
chronicled  the  ill  success.  A  dated  note  in  the  Codice  Atlantico 
(318  v.a.)— '  to-morrow  morning,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1496, 
I  will  make  the  leather  for  the  straps  and  the  trial  '—when  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  notes  as  to  materials  to  be  used  in  con- 
struction, may  be  interpreted  as  possibly  a  reference  to  an  attempt 
to  use  a  machine  for  flight,  and  if  this  is  the  case  the  date  of  this 
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attempt  is  more  than  nine  years  previous  to  that  made  during 
Leonardo's  visit  to  Fiesole. 

On  another  page  of  the  same  manuscript  (C.A.  214  r.d.) 
various  notes  reveal  the  scene  and  something  of  the  method  of 
another  trial,  and  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  precautions  which  he 
took  in  order  to  prevent  the  secrets  of  his  discoveries  from  becom- 
ing known.  The  reference  is  apparently  to  small  models  such 
as  those  referred  to  in  the  passage  in  which  the  screw  is  men- 
tioned. 

Make  a  small  one  over  the  water  [he  says],  and  try  with  the  wind  in  a 
small  space  of  water  over  some  part  of  the  Arno,  with  the  wind  natural,  and 
then  as  you  please,  and  twist  the  sail  and  the  rudder. 

See  to-morrow  to  all  these  chances  and  the  copies,  and  then  deface  the 
originals  and  leave  them  at  Florence,  so  that  if  you  lose  those  which  you  carry 
with  you  you  will  not  lose  the  invention. 

To  these  records  of  actual  experiment  may  be  added  that  of 
yet  another  page  of  the  Codice  Atlantico  (311  v.d.).  It  contains 
three  studies  of  artificial  wings.  Of  these  the  most  elaborate 
has  a  very  strong  frame,  which  would  make  it  heavy  to  work. 
Its  main  support  is  curved  like  a  collar-bone,  and  the  lower  part 
where  it  divides  crosses  the  wing  to  a  point  about  one-third  distant 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  tip.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
detail,  and  the  wire  cords  which  cause  the  wing  to  open  and  shut 
are  clearly  indicated.  Above  it  are  the  words  '  for  Gian  Antonio 
de  Mariolo,'  and  below  '  not  to  make  it  with  shutters  (sportelli) 
but  united.' 

The  only  reasonable  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  notes 
is  that  they  refer  to  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  flight  as  a 
commission  for  a  patron  whose  name  was  Gian  Antonio  de 
Mariolo,  who  had  moreover  given  Leonardo  instructions  that  the 
wings  should  not  be  made  with  the  self-adjusting  shutters 
(sportelli)  which  occur  in  some  of  Leonardo's  studies,  but  should 
be  united — that  is,  not  such  as  to  be  penetrated  by  the  wind. 
This  commission,  of  which  nothing  more  is  known,  is  surely  the 
earliest  of  any  in  which  the  subject  is  a  machine  for  artificial 
flight !  After  a  lapse  of  four  hundred  years  it  has  had  successors. 

EDWARD  McCuRDY. 
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MRS.  BEDFORD  FEN  WICK  gave  in  your  June  number  the  arguments 
for  the  State  Kegistration  of  Nurses.  I  should  esteem  it  a  great 
favour  if  I  might  have  an  opportunity,  however  limited  in  space, 
for  stating  some  of  the  arguments  against  it. 

The  opposition  to  the  State  Eegistration  of  Nurses  she  declares 
to  be  '  unreasonable  and  prolonged,'  and  to  be  due — though  she 
does  not  say  how — to  some  supposed  '  attack  on  vested  interests.' 
But  the  opposition  cannot  be  thus  airily  dismissed. 

Our  opposition  is  '  prolonged  '  because  the  agitation  for  Regis- 
tration is  equally  prolonged,  and  we  are  obliged  to  fight  so  long 
as  this  agitation  goes  on. 

It  is  no  argument  to  call  those  who  oppose  '  unreasonable.' 
The  single  Irish  juryman  who  held  out  against  the  unanimous 
decision  of  his  fellow-jurymen  declared  that  '  he  had  never  met 
eleven  such  unreasonable  and  obstinate  men.'  At  any  rate,  in 
this  case  the  opposition  comes  from  people  whose  lives  are  spent 
in  nursing  and  amongst  nurses  or  in  hospital  work.  The  protest 
against  the  Registration  of  Nurses  is  signed  by  no  fewer  than  sixty- 
six  matrons  of  hospitals  in  London,  by  178  matrons  of  provincial 
hospitals  (244  matrons),  by,  without  any  organised  canvassing, 
1332  nurses,  by  ninety-one  chairmen  of  hospitals  and  other  people 
interested  in  and  working  for  hospitals,  and  by  the  Central  Hos- 
pital Council,  representing  all  the  leading  hospitals  in  London. 
Such  an  opposition  cannot  be  dismissed  by  being  called  '  unreason- 
able,' or  by  suggesting  that  we  are  all  actuated  by  some  sinister 
motives. 

Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick  states  that  '  the  want  of  organisation 
has  produced  a  marked  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  women  pre- 
senting themselves  for  training.'  How  can  this  be  when  there 
never  has  been  an  organisation  ?  If  an  organisation  had  once  been 
in  existence  and  had  been  ended  for  one  reason  or  another,  it 
might  be  argued  that  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  candidates 
was  due  to  such  change.  But  how  can  there  be  a  deterioration 
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on  account  of  a  change  which  has  never  taken  place  ?  And  what 
woman  who  really  cares  for  nursing  the  sick  would  be  deterred 
from  joining  the  profession  because  there  was  no  organisation  for 
putting  her  on  a  Eegister?  Did  this  deter  Miss  Nightingale? 
Did  the  really  dreadful  state  of  things  in  the  nursing  world  in  past 
years  deter  those  noble  women  from  joining  who  were  the  pioneers 
in  the  work  ?  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  engaging  of  pro- 
bationers, and  I  can  certainly  say  that  we  do  not  want  at  the 
London  Hospital  any  woman  who  cares  so  little  for  nursing  the 
sick  that  she  is  deterred  because  she  cannot  be  on  a  Eegister. 

Those  who  oppose  Eegistration  believe  that  Eegistration  will 
be  harmful  and  dangerous  because  the  public  will  be  led  to  believe 
that  by  getting  a  nurse  who  is  on  this  Eegister  they  will  be  getting 
a  good  nurse,  a  woman  to  whom  they  can  safely  leave  the  nursing 
of  a  precious  life,  whereas  all  they  will  get  will  be  a  woman  who 
perhaps  ten  years  ago  passed  a  necessarily  easy  examination  and 
left  her  hospital  with  a  good  character,  and  about  whom  nothing 
is  known  since  except  that  she  has  not  been  convicted  of  crime  or 
guilty  of  grave  professional  misconduct. 

Such  a  guarantee  would  be  actually  misleading.  The  fact  that 
a  nurse  was  on  the  Eegister  could  not  guarantee  her  character  or 
her  fitness  to  be  a  nurse.  Mrs.  Bedford  Fen  wick  makes  much 
of  the  fact  that  the  last  two  women  hanged  at  Holloway  were 
employed  as  nurses  in  connection  with  a  maternity  home.  I 
have  not  verified  this,  but  she  carefully  avoids  pointing  out 
that  registration  would  not  have  stopped  their  evil  doings. 
Then  why  refer  to  them  except  to  mislead?  It  is  not  suggested 
that  it  should  be  penal  for  any  woman  to  nurse  who  is  not  regis- 
tered, but  only  that  it  should  be  penal  for  a  woman  to  call  herself 
a  '  registered  nurse  '  who  is  not  registered.  These  two  sinners 
would  never  have  dreamt  of  calling  themselves  '  registered 
nurses,'  nor  would  tHe  suggested  Eegister  have  included  them 
even  if  they  had  wished  to  be  registered.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  had  ever  been  in  a  hospital  at  all.  So  why  refer  to  them? 
Their  sins  and  their  violent  exit  from  life  have  no  more  bearing 
on  the  question  than  the  sins  and  endings  of  any  other  criminals. 

But  let  me  refer  to  a  much  more  striking  example  on  the  other 
side,  and  one  that  has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  this  question. 

The  last  woman  convicted  of  stealing  jewellery  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores  was  not  only  a  nurse  but  was  a  '  registered  ' 
nurse,  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  British  Nurses'  Association — a 
voluntary  association  for  registering  nurses ;  and  in  passing  let 
me  remind  -my  readers  that  the  proposed  State  Eegister  is  also  to 
be  only  a  voluntary  one.  I  attach  no  importance  to  the  sad  fact 
of  a  '  registered  nurse  '  stealing.  I  do  not  know  what  the  poor 
woman's  temptations  were.  But  it  is  all-important  to  note  that 
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in  her  defence  her  counsel  urged  that  five  years  before  she  had  met 
with  a  severe  accident,  and  that  '  ever  since  she  had  been  quite 
unfit  to  undertake  any  responsible  work  '  !  And  during  all  those 
five  years  she  had  been  a  '  registered  nurse,'  going  about 
guaranteed  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  woman  to  employ  as  a  nurse ; 
and  an  innocent  and  non-inquiring  public  would  naturally  have 
concluded  that  she  was  a  fit  woman  to  have  been  taken  into  any 
house  to  nurse  an  invalid  ! 

Here  is  a  certain  danger.  You  cannot  remove  a  woman  from 
a  Register  till  she  has  gone  very  openly  '  over  the  traces,'  and 
until  she  does  so  she  is  going  about  guaranteed  by  people  who 
know  nothing  about  her.  A  false  security  is  more  harmful  than 
a  recognised  danger.  Who  will  question  this? 

And  who,  may  I  ask,  is  going  to  incur  the  odium  and  risk  of 
getting  a  woman  removed  from  the  Register  ?  Suppose  I  engage 
a  nurse,  and  suppose  I  discover  that  she  is  quite  unfit  to  be  a 
nurse,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  write  to  a 
Central  Council  and  say  that  I  have  reason  to  think  that  she  '  takes 
more  than  is  good  for  her,'  or  that  she  seems  to  me  to  be  a  selfish 
or  careless  or  unkind  woman,  or  that  she  is  the  very  reverse  of  a 
blessing  in  any  household  which  may  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
engage  her?  Why,  if  I  did  this  I  should  be  in  for  a  libel  action 
at  once,  and  even  if  I  proved  any  of  the  above  facts,  unless  the 
drinking  or  the  bad  conduct  were  very  serious,  no  Council  could 
possibly  strike  her  off  the  Register,  and  she  would  remain  on, 
guaranteed  to  be  an  efficient  nurse  and  one  who  might  safely  be 
employed !  What  misery  and  mischief  such  a  woman  could 
spread  !  The  Royal  British  Nurses'  Association  have  actually 
been  advised  by  counsel  that  they  could  not  remove  from  their 
Register  a  woman  who  was  '  dotty,'  but  must  wait  till  she  be 
declared  a  lunatic.  A  nice  state  of  things  that  a  nurse  who  was 
'  dotty  '  should  be  going  about  '  guaranteed  '  by  a  State  Register  ! 
What  would  happen  if  one  had  the  misfortune  to  engage  such  a 
nurse  would  be  that  one  would  get  rid  of  her  as  soon  as  possible : 
one  would  thank  God  when  one  saw  the  last  of  her,  and  would 
certainly  never  be  bothered  by  communicating  the  facts  to  a 
Central  Council.  But  one  thing  is  sure,  and  that  is  that  anyone 
who  has  so  suffered  would  say  '  No  more  registered  nurses  for 
me,'  and  the  good  nurses  would  suffer  for  the  wrongdoing  of  the 
bad. 

I  have  shown  that  registration  could  not  secure  to  the  public 
the  character  of  the  nurse.  I  will  go  further  and  show  that  it 
would  not  secure  even  technical  knowledge  and  fitness,  certainly 
not  suitability  for  any  special  case.  Practical  efficiency  in  nursing 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  examination  yet  devised. 

Nursing  changes  very  rapidly.      Some  years  ago  the  book 
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issued  to  the  nursing  orderlies  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  had  to 
be  revised  by  the  Army  Nursing  Board.  Nearly  every  paragraph 
needed  alteration  to  bring  the  nursing  instructions  up  to  date.  If 
a  nurse — say,  ten  years  ago — when  she  left  her  hospital  was  a 
fit  and  competent  nurse ,  and  passed  the  registration  examination , 
this  would  not  at  all  imply  that  she  was  technically  qualified 
to-day.  New  methods  of  nursing  are  constantly  introduced,  new 
operations  are  done.  Appendicitis  was  not  invented  a  few  years 
ago.  We  can  all  remember  the  introduction  of  quite  new  methods 
of  asepsis ;  and,  without  going  further  into  details,  I  say  that  a 
nurse,  unless  constantly  employed  by  the  best  surgeons  and 
doctors,  is  very  apt  indeed  to  get  out  of  touch  with  modern 
methods  and  modern  nursing.  Yet,  once  on  a  Register — provided 
she  did  not  steal  or  murder  or  had  not  been  proved  guilty  of  some 
gross  breach  of  professional  conduct — she  would  remain  on  the 
Register,  '  guaranteed,'  to  use  Lady  Helen  Munro  Ferguson's 
words  in  this  Review,1  '  guaranteed  to  the  public  as  to  her  pro- 
fessional efficiency  and  general  fitness  for  employment.'  '  What  a 
farce ,  and  what  a  danger  ! 

The  State  Registration  Bill  does  not  profess  to,  and  cannot, 
stop  women  posing  as  nurses  who  are  not  nurses;  it  will  only 
prevent  women  calling  themselves  'registered  nurses.'  I  find 
that  few  people  realise  this. 

The  proper  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things  is  to  have  an 
'  Official  Directory  of  Nurses,'  a  '  Who's  Who  '  of  nurses,  setting 
out  opposite  every  nurse's  name  the  training  she  has  been 
through.  Such  a  directory  should  have  stated  on  every  page  that 
the  fact  of  being  in  this  directory  in  no  way  guaranteed  a  nurse's 
fitness  for  employment,  but  was  only  a  guarantee  that  the  nurse's 
statements  had  been  verified  and  that  she  had  been  through  the 
training  opposite  her  name.  After  all,  it  is  the  doctor  and  not  the 
patient  who,  as  a  rule,  engages  the  nurse.  If  a  doctor,  then,  em- 
ployed a  nurse  who  had  only  had  the  experience  that  the  two  hanged 
Hollo  way  women  had,  then  he  would  know  what  he  was  doing. 
Such  a  Directory  would  stimulate  the  public  to  inquire  about  a 
nurse  before  or  after  she  was  engaged ,  and  there  would  be  no  false 
security — the  false  security  of  thinking  that  you  had  a  good  nurse 
because  her  name  was  on  a  Register — and  no  one  would  be  led  to 
believe  that  any  further  inquiry  was  unnecessary. 

If  this  Registration  Bill  were  to  pass,  certainly  no  nurses  on 
the  private  staff  of  the  London  Hospital  would  register.  So  the 
Bill  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  hospital  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  Chairman.  We  should  be  as  proud  then  as  we  are 
now  that  the  public  should  know  that  a  nurse  engaged  from  the 
London  Hospital  goes  to  her  case  guaranteed  by  people  who  know 
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her,  with  the  reputation  of  her  hospital  at  stake ;  and  though  it  is 
the  '  common  stock  '  of  the  few  who  are  at  the  head  of  .this  regis- 
tration movement  to  speak  against  the  London  Hospital  and  its 
nurses,  the  reputation  they  have  made  for  themselves,  as  literally 
thousands  of  the  public  and  the  medical  profession  have  tes- 
tified year  after  year,  is  too  well  established  to  be  damaged  by 
irresponsible,  and  in  some  cases  spiteful,  chatter. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND. 
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YOU   WOULD   HARDLY  BELIEVE  IT' 


TIME  moves  very  rapidly,  and  things  achieved  become  almost 
immediately  the  things  we  are  accustomed  to ;  the  details  of  the 
achievement  are  soon  forgotten  and  the  past  buried  in  oblivion. 

The  phrase  '  You  would  hardly  believe  it '  fits  in  exactly  to 
the  story  one  has  to  tell  of  the  past  :  the  story  of  the  state  of 
nursing  in  the  Crown  Colonies  and  small  British  communities  in 
foreign  lands  fifteen  years  ago — a  short  time,  after  all,  and  within 
the  memory  of  many  Colonial  officials  now  serving  !  Yet  fifteen 
years  is  a  long  time  from  another  point  of  view — that  of  forget- 
fulness — and  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  repeating  this  story  of 
fifteen  years  ago,  though  it  has  been  told  once  or  twice  before. 

It  was  difficult  then,  it  is  difficult  now,  for  those  living  at 
home,  in  easy  communication  with  nursing  centres,  to  realise 
that  in  many  of  our  Colonies  no  nursing  aid  whatever  was  obtain- 
able, while  in  others  the  patients  themselves  had  to  travel  great 
distances  to  obtain  such  aid  as  the  Government  hospital,  if  such 
existed,  could  afford.  Here  we  have  not  only  our  huge  hospitals, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  the  glory  of  our  country, 
which  take  the  place,  with  numberless  other  institutions,  of  the 
Government  hospitals  in  our  Colonies,  but  we  have  also  an  enor- 
mous supply  of  trained  nurses  available  at  a  few  moments'  notice — 
no  delay,  no  difficulty,  no  danger  of  the  supply  running  short. 
But  in  these  other  places,  in  the  Colonies,  things  are  different. 
Government  hospitals  are  a  necessity  and  now  almost  universal. 
For  many  years  these  hospitals  provided  care  and  nursing  to  the 
natives  and  poorest  classes  of  the  community,  but  there  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Government  ceased,  and  for  the  better  class  and 
well-to-do  members  of  that  community  no  help  or  succour  what- 
ever was  available.  Assured  and  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that 
Government  hospitals  existed,  the  vast  majority  of  English  people 
rested  content  and  made  little  inquiry  as  to  what  befel  their 
fellow  countrymen  and  women  landing  daily  on  far-distant  shores. 
We  talked  of  such  and  such  a  place  (often  from  sad  personal  know- 
ledge) as  '  the  white  man's  grave  ' ;  we  heard  stories  of  death  or 
untold  suffering  bravely  and  patiently  borne  by  these  pioneers 
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of  Empire;  they  fought  death  hopelessly,  often  alone  and  far 
from  any  possible  help,  and  yet  England  did  not  realise  the  cruel 
wastage  of  life  which  was  going  on  !  Preventable  wastage,  un- 
necessary wastage,  only  needing  a  little  organisation,  a  little 
energy,  to  obviate.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  that  boundless  enthu- 
siasm which  a  goad  cause  always  arouses  in  England,  directly  it 
is  known,  that  thia  wastage  was  immediately  arrested,  and  to  a 
large  extent  obviated,  by  the  foundation  in  1896  of  the  Colonial 
Nursing  Association. 

'  You  will  hardly  believe  '  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in 
a  Crown  Colony  to  which  the  exigencies  of  the  Colonial  service 
led  my  steps  in  1895.  There  was  a  Government  hospital  in  the 
big  seaport  town,  built  long  before  malarial  fever  had  devastated 
the  place,  but  now  condemned  for  Europeans  as  being  '  below 
fever  level.'  The  nursing  staff  consisted  of  untrained  French 
Koman  Catholic  sisters — devoted  women,  but  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  outside  care  for  the  white  population.  For  that  large 
'  uncared-for  '  class — the  Civil  servants  from  the  Governor  down- 
wards, the  large  military  garrison,  the  navy,  the  assistants  in 
banks  and  big  business  houses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wives, 
mothers,  and  children — there  was  absolutely  no  provision  what- 
ever. While  I  was  there  case  after  case  occurred  of  splendid 
young  Englishmen  dying  of  typhoid  on  up-country  sugar  estates, 
not  a  soul  near  them  but  native  boys,  the  distracted  doctor  being 
forced  to  leave  them  alone,  often  after  spending  hours  into  the 
night  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  defeat  death,  and  returning  in  the 
early  morning  to  find  his  patient  dead  on  the  floor,  the  terrified 
native  servant  having  been  ordered  by  his  master  to  give  him  the 
forbidden  food  or  tobacco.  Two  midshipmen  from  the  flagship 
were  landed  with  typhoid  fever.  No  nurse,  no  suitable  hospital 
available  !  By  the  kindness  of  the  military  authorities  these  young 
lads  were  carried  up  into  the  hill  camp ,  where  they  were  nursed  by 
orderlies  until  the  death  of  one  and  partial  recovery  of  the  other,  no 
woman  having  been  with  them  throughout  the  illness. 

Again,  the  wife  of  a  young  officer,  daily  expecting  her  confine- 
ment, was  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  of 
her  other  child  from  malaria  and  dysentery.  The  only  available 
help  for  mother  or  child  was  a  negress  from  Madagascar,  called 
a  sage-femme,  and  she,  with  an  Indian  ayah,  was  the  sole 
creature  the  poor  husband  had  to  rely  upon.  Mercifully,  friends 
were  able  to  help,  and  both  mother  and  children  survived,  but  at 
what  cost  to  health  and  nerves  only  those  present  during  those 
days  can  ever  know.  Again,  I  knew  a  young  wife  having  to 
attend  single-handed  to  her  dying  husband,  her  only  child  struck 
down  with  dangerous  illness  at  the  same  moment.  In  this  case 
the  husband  died,  after  weeks  of  intolerable  mental  anguish  to  the 
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poor  young  wife,  only  recently  arrived  in  the  Colony,  staying  in 
an  up-country  hotel,  and  with  naturally  hardly  an  acquaintance 
in  the  place. 

And  still  England  did  not  realise  what  her  children  were  going 
through,  and  the  Governments  in  these  places  did  not  stir. 

Cases  like  the  above  brought  home  to  me  what  was  happening 
daily  in  those  Colonies  where  trained  nurses  were  as  yet  un- 
attainable. It  seemed  to  me  a  blot  on  our  Colonial  administra- 
tion that  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  exist,  seeing  that  with  some 
effort,  some  organisation,  the  large  number  of  trained  women 
ready  to  go  might  be  utilised  and  made  available,  and  thus,  by  the 
establishment  in  every  Crown  Colony  of  trained  nurses  available 
for  outside  work,  much  cruel  suffering  and  frequent  mortality 
might  be  averted.  It  became  the  possessing  dream  of  those  who 
founded  the  Colonial  Nursing  'Association  so  to  arouse  public 
sympathy  at  home  that  no  Government  hospital  establishment 
in  our  Colonies  should  be  considered  complete  without  provision 
being  made  for  one  or  more  trained  nurses  attached  to  the  per- 
manent staff,  whose  services  should  be  available  for  those  valu- 
able lives  at  present  left  utterly  uncared  for.  '  You  would  hardly 
believe  '  that  it  was  not  realised  in  England  that  the  Government 
hospital  system,  as  then  worked,  was  utterly  useless  to  those 
patients  needing  it,  willing  to  pay  for  it,  in  their  own  homes. 
There  was  no  care  available  for  the  brave  young  wives  and  mothers 
going  through  experiences  their  friends  at  home  were  horrified 
to  hear  of,  for  the  small  children  born  in  or  taken  to  these  tropical 
places,  who  fell  ill,  to  the  terror  of  their  young,  inexperienced 
parents  with  absolutely  no  one  to  whom  they  could  turn  for 
advice  or  for  assistance  to  carry  out  the  doctor's  orders;  for 
the  lonely  man  without  home  ties  in  his  up-country  bungalow, 
too  far  away  to  be  brought  down  to  hospital — all  these  helpless 
lives  crying  aloud  for  assistance  and  care,  '  you  will  hardly 
believe  '  that  their  cry  could  have  gone  so  long  unheeded,  or  how 
quickly  came  the  response  once  it  was  heard.  And  yet  they  were 
our  own  people,  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  upholding  British 
interests  and  the  honour  of  the  Empire,  and  laying  down  their 
lives  in  that  Greater  Britain  beyond  the  seas  as  surely  as  if  they 
died  on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  can  recall  now  the  lovely  tropical  moonlight  night  which 
saw  the  inception  of  the  dream ;  the  small  band  of  enthusiasts 
gathered  round  our  dining-table  whose  endeavours  in  later  days 
led  to  the  realisation  of  the  dream.  Once  invoked,  the  sympathy 
and  practical  aid  of  the  Governor  of  that  Colony  knew  no  bounds, 
and  after  a  few  months  spent  in  collecting  evidence  from  other 
Colonies  the  dreamers  sailed  for  England  to  organise  the 
campaign. 
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From  those  first  early  days  which  saw  the  strenuous  negotia- 
tions with  the  Colonial  Office,  the  gracious,  kindly,  and  immediate 
sympathy  given  by  our  Patroness,  H.E.H.  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg,  the  many  interviews  and  consultations  with  our 
very  beloved  first  President,  Lord  Loch,  and  the  enlisting  of  those 
members  of  committee  who  worked  so  indefatigably  on  the  foun- 
dation, from  those  early  days,  as  time  goes,  it  is  only  fifteen  years, 
and  already  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association  is  looked  upon  as 
having  been  always  with  us !  That  is,  I  think,  testimony  to  the 
immense  work  it  has  achieved,  and  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
people  to-day  '  can  hardly  believe  '  in  those  days  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  gave,  with  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  unstinted 
help  directly  the  scheme  was  elaborated  and  brought  to  his  notice, 
and  I  still  remember  the  pride  with  which  we  were  able  to  present 
at  our  first  small  public  meeting,  held  at  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter's 
house  in  South  Audley  Street  in  July  1896,  the  following  circular 
letter  which  the  Secretary  of  State  had  consented  to  send  round 
to  the  Governments  of  the  Crown  Colonies  : 

Downing  Street,  June  27th,  1896. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  prospectus  of  the  Colonial 
Nursing  Association  for  providing  trained  private  nurses  in  the  Crown 
Colonies.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  scheme  of  the  Association  is  a  good  and 
practicable  one  for  providing  skilled  nurses  for  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  their  services  in  Crown  Colonies  where  there  is  no  sufficient  supply  of 
trained  nurses  available  for  private  work,  and  I  would  recommend  that, 
although  the  scheme  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Government,  you  should 
do  all  in  your  power  to  encourage  it  if  the  want  which  it  is  intended  to  supply 
exists  in  the  Colony  under  your  government. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

In  addition  to  this  '  official  blessing,'  we  had  also  begged  for 
the  selection  and  appointment  of  any  nurses  required  for  Colonial 
hospitals  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Association,  realising 
what  an  additional  inducement  to  our  own  service  (nurses  for 
private  work)  these  desirable,  and  in  many  cases  pensionable, 
posts  would  be. 

We  had  already  started  work  with  two  nurses  despatched  in 
the  early  spring  of  1896  to  the  far-away  Colony  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  They  mercifully  arrived  in  time  to  nurse  two  officers, 
struck  down  with  typhoid  fever,  who  otherwise  would  have  stood 
small  chance  of  pulling  through  this  terrible  disease ;  and  since 
that  date  close  on  five  hundred  fully  trained  nurses  have  left 
England  for  that  wider  sphere  of  action,  where  their  work 
has  saved  hundreds  of  lives  and  brought  help  and  comfort  to 
numberless  hearths  and  homes. 
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A  word  here  as  to  the  method  adopted  may  be  of  interest, 
in  case  there  is  still  a  far-away  corner  where  British  people 
congregate  and  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association  is  yet  un- 
known, the  help  it  was  founded  to  give  still  unasked  for.  The 
aim  of  the  Association  is  to  help  our  Colonies  or  small  British 
communities  in  foreign  lands  to  help  themselves,  to  act  as  the 
machinery  which  will  provide  them  with  permanent  nursing 
assistance.  In  other  words,  the  Association  undertakes  to  select 
and  forward  nurses  to  any  place  requiring  them,  on  the  under- 
standing that  a  representative  committee  of  residents  will  do  its 
utmost  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the  maintenance  (board, 
lodging,  and  salary,  &c.)  of  nurses  so  sent.  The  Association 
guarantees  any  deficit  which  the  residents,  may  not  be  in  a 
position,  at  first,  to  meet,  and  advances  the  initial  outlay  of 
passage  money,  &c.,  trusting  that  in  every  instance  the  local  fund, 
together  with  the  nurses'  fees  earned,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  movement  to  become  self-supporting  when  once  the  initial 
difficulties  of  sending  out  the  nurses  are  overcome. 

The  fundamental  idea  was  not  charitable  in  the  sense  of  giving 
gratuitously  the  services  of  skilled  nurses  to  patients  unable  to 
make  payment,  but  the  Association  was  to  be  the  machinery,  so 
to  speak,  wherewith  to  provide  care  and  nursing  to  sick  and 
suffering  persons  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  such  services,  but 
who,  without  such  central  organisation,  were  unable  to  obtain 
such  care  for  love  or  money.  Individual  and  isolated  efforts  had 
been  made  in  these  helpless  British  communities  to  secure 
trained  nurses,  but,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  or  organisation  to  meet 
the  severe  and  often  unlooked-for  difficulties  and  changes 
attaching  to  shifting  and  unsettled  localities,  these  efforts  had  not 
met  with  permanent  success.  '  You  would  hardly  believe  '  that 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association 
there  was  no  organisation  to  which  Colonies  or  communities 
desiring  nursing  aid  could  turn  for  help.  Now  the  Colonial 
Office  takes  advantage  of  our  Association  for  the  selection  of 
matrons  and  nurses  for  all  Government  posts ;  the  Foreign  Office 
applies  for  all  nurses  sent  out  to  the  Protectorates  over  which  it 
rules,  while  in  addition  British  communities  in  such  widely  apart 
foreign  places  as  Siam,  Japan,  Costa  Rica,  Oporto,  Lisbon, 
Venice,  Teheran,  form  committees  and  apply  for  nurses  in  their 
midst. 

The  effect  of  the  above  patronage  becoming  known  at  once 
made  the  service  a  favourite  one  in  the  nursing  world ;  thus  the 
supply  of  fully  trained  women  has  hitherto  always  been  equal  to 
the  demand,  and  '  the  Colonial,'  as  it  is  shortly  termed  in  the 
profession,  is  the  most  sought-after  field  of  action  for  the  more 
adventurous  members  of  the  nursing  profession,  leading  as  it 
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does  to  matronships  in  Government  hospitals  and  in  many  cases, 
after  good  service,  on  to  the  pensionable  staff  of  a  Colony. 

The  funds  raised  in  those  early  days  were  substantially  supple- 
mented by  the  generous  response  to  an  appeal  issued  by  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  in  October  1903.  Since  then,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  '  guaranteed  '  places  have  become,  as  was  foreseen, 
self-supporting,  directly  the  initial  difficulties  were  overcome,  the 
modest  income  available  has  sufficed ;  but  a  pension  scheme  for 
the  benefit  of  nurses  of  loyal  service  lies  very  near  the  hearts  of 
those  interested  in  the  work,  and  may  one  day,  perhaps,  also 
become  a  '  dream  '  realised. 

The  stories  sent  home  from  the  places  served  by  the  Associa- 
tion's devoted  nurses  would  fill  a  volume,  but  one  or  two  may  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of  this  Keview,  for  it  is  surely  true  that  in 
this  England  of  ours  there  can  scarcely  be  a  home,  be  it  castle  or 
cottage,  which  has  not  '  one  vacant  chair,'  at  least  one  absent 
member  doing  his  or  her  part  in  that  Greater  Britain  beyond  the 
seas.  From  an  up-country  Malay  State  a  nurse  reports  nursing 
a  case  of  typhoid  fever  where  for  eight  days  she  could  not  get 
doctor  or  ice ,  and  only  a  little  inferior  milk !  She  was  entirely 
alone  save  for  two  Chinese  boys,  and  her  patient  was  delirious 
from  the  first.  Later,  the  same  nurse  reports  :  '  I  am  booked 
for  maternity  cases  in  out-stations  and  jungle  from  the  14th  of 
January  to  July.' 

In  Costa  Rica  the  solitary  nurse  attended  four  maternity  cases, 
six  typhoid  cases,  and  two  malarial  fever  cases  in  twelve  months  ! 
All  her  patients  recovered.  These  are  typical  cases  of  the  work 
going  on  wherever  our  nurses  are  stationed ;  and  another  most 
interesting  branch  of  our  work  is  that  of  the  South  African  Church 
Eailway  Mission,  where  our  nurses  live  on  the  railway  and  travel 
up  and  down,  nursing  among  the  scattered  homes  of  the  Dutch 
and  English  families  living  along  the  line.  The  Eev.  Douglas 
Ellison,  head  of  the  Mission,  is  very  desirous  to  push  on  this 
scheme  and  see  it  at  work  in  the  Transvaal,  which,  he  says, 
'  shortage  of  funds  alone  prevents  our  undertaking.' 

The  following  list  of  places  served  by  the  Association  may  be 
of  interest ,  and  help  readers  to  realise  more  clearly  what  an  allevia- 
tion to  the  '  white  man's  burden  '  in  these  outposts  of  Empire 
it  may  claim  to  be  : 

LIST  OF  PLACES  SEEVED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION 
Government  Nurses. — British  Guiana,  Ceylon,  Cyprus,  the 
Falkland  Islands,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Hong  Kong,  the  Straits 
Settlements  (Singapore,  Penang),  the  Federated  Malay  States 
(Perak,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Seremban,  Kinta  Perak,  Negri 
Sembilan,  Pahang),  St.  Helena,  Western  Australia,  British  East 
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Africa  (Mombasa,  Entebbe,  Nairobi),  Nyasaland  (Zomba,  Blan- 
tyre),  West  Africa  (the  Gold  Coast,  North  Nigeria,  South  Nigeria, 
Sierra  Leone),  the  West  Indies  (Trinidad,  Bahamas,  St.  Vincent). 

Private  Branches.—  Bangkok,  Costa  Eica,  Ceylon,  Cyprus, 
Hong  Kong,  Tokyo,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Mauritius,  Oporto, 
Shanghai,  Singapore,  South  Africa,  Teheran,  Tientsin,  Venice. 

This  little  organisation,  doing  its  work  steadily,  quietly,  with 
no  other  aim  than  help  to  the  helpless,  care  for  the  suffering,  and 
tender  sympathy  for  the  dying,  of  our  own  race,  our  own  blood, 
our  own  class,  must  be  approved  by  every  English  man  or  woman 
under  whose  notice  it  comes. 

I  feel  I  cannot  sum  up  the  aims  and  hopes  of  the  Colonial 
Nursing  Association  in  better  or  more  power/ul  words  than  those 
used  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  while  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  at  the  close  of  his  speech  on  its  behalf  at  the  great  public 
meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  in  October  1901  : 

Think  of  the  vast  dominion  over  which  the  British  flag  flies  which  is  not  a 
natural  home  for  Europeans,  in  which  the  climate  is  a  constant  source  of 
danger.  We  remain  at  home ;  these  men  who  are  carrying  the  honour, 
sustaining  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  Empire  abroad,  have  difficul- 
ties to  encounter  which  we  can  hardly,  perhaps,  sufficiently  appreciate.  If 
this  great  work  is  to  be  continued  with  effect  and  success,  we  must  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  make  life  more  healthy  where  now  unfortunately  it  is 
so  dangerous.  Think  for  a  moment  what  is  the  condition  of  a  man  employed 
by  the  Government  in  this  great  and  important  work  in  a  Colony  to  which  his 
constitution  is  not  adapted,  where  the  circumstances  are  not  thoroughly 
understood,  struck  down  by  an  illness  which  ought  not  to  be  fatal,  but  which 
will  inevitably  be  fatal  if  not  properly  watched.  Think  of  that  man — no 
society,  no  friends,  no  relatives  to  look  after  him,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  with  no  woman  of  his  own  colour,  of  his  own  race,  no  woman  with 
her  kindly  sympathy  to  attend  upon  him. 

That  is  what  this  Association  undertakes,  as  far  as  means  are  placed  in  its 
power,  to  obviate. 

I  believe  that  the  work  is  a  Christian  work,  a  charitable  work,  and  an 
Imperial  work,  and  I  heartily  recommend  it  to  you. 

MABEL  W.  PIGGOTT 
(Founder  and  Vice-President,  Colonial  Nursing  Association). 
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A   PLEA   FOR    THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
MUSIC  AMONG  THE  UPPER  CLASSES 


THERE  are  many  respects  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  fare 
better  than  those  of  the  rich  ;  most  notably  so  in  education.  They 
do  not  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  it  is  true,  but  they  learn  to  read  and 
write  properly ;  they  sit  on  scientifically  planned  benches,  in 
schoolrooms  certified  to  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  air,  and  they  learn  music.  The  upper  classes  do  not,  unless  it 
be  by  accident.  Perhaps,  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  exaggeration, 
it  ought  first  to  be  explained  what  is  meant  by  '  learning  music.' 
Many  girls  and  boys  spend  endless  hours  over  the  piano,  and  this 
sometimes  leads  to  music  in  the  end.  But  the  chief  difficulties  are 
mechanical ;  no  one  can  call  finger  drudgery  on  any  instrument 
music.  Nor  can  the  kind  of  singing  which  is  done  at  many  schools 
have  any  better  claim  to  be  so  called.  The  practice  of  chants  and 
hymns  required  for  the  church  service  entails  certain  experience, 
and  we  do  not  deny  that  some  hymn  tunes  have  musical  quality. 
But  in  all  these  forms  of  routine  practice  music  is  learned,  as  it 
were,  by  accident,  and  beyond  this  few  schoolmasters  are  prepared 
to  go  where  the  upper  classes  are  concerned.  Music  does  not 
commend  itself  to  them  as  a  serious  study,  which  ought  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  every  child's  education,  and  therefore  to  be 
taught  systematically  and  continuously. 

Now,  in  the  Board  schools  things  are  so  different  that  reading 
music  is  almost  universally  required,  and  inspectors  give  few,  if 
any,  marks  for  the  old-fashioned  rote  singing.  We  are,  therefore, 
emphatically  justified  in  saying  that  the  children  of  the  poor  enjoy 
advantages  in  this  respect  not  granted  to  the  rich,  and,  we  may 
add,  not  yet  contemplated  for  them,  unless  we  may  suppose  that 
the  headmaster  of  Eton's  visions  are  backed  by  a  faith  that  can 
indeed  move  mountains  of  prejudice  and  tradition. 

Listen,  for  example,  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  that  mouthpiece  of 
enlightened  education  : 

One  desires,  then,  that  boys  should  arrive  at  some  comprehension  of  the 
conditions  of  modern  life,  of  their  own  place  in  the  world ;  and  to  do  this 
some  knowledge  of  science,  of  history,  of  geography,  and  of  modern  languages 
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and  literature  is  essential ;  they  must  also  be  prepared  to  earn  a  living,  and 
to  do  this  a  real  working  knowledge  of  their  own  language,  of  simple 
mathematics,  and  of  at  least  one  modern  language  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly 
desirable.  This  is  a  heavy  programme. 

It  is ;  and  yet  for  all  its  weightiness  it  contains  no  mention  of  art 
or  handicraft  of  any  kind.  We  must  naturally  endorse  the  neces- 
sity of  reading  and  writing  (if  that  is  what  a  working  knowledge  of 
their  own  language  means)  and  a  knowledge  of  elementary  arith- 
metic. We  should  also  agree  that  one  modern  language  was 
highly  desirable,  if  we  could  be  convinced  that  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  French  or  German  could  be  acquired  by  ordinary  boys 
not  specially  intelligent  in  English  schools.  But  of  the  usual 
smattering  of  information  on  such  subjects  as  history,  geography, 
literature,  and  science  we  have  less  opinion/  Granted  that  such 
subjects  must  be  taught,  and  that  their  study  proves  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  field  of  lifelong  activity,  or  recreation  in  the  case  of  certain 
boys ;  by  the  majority  such  facts  are  learned  only  to  be  forgotten. 
The  skill  acquired  in  the  process  of  learning  is  the  thing  that  really 
remains,  and  perhaps  the  mind  culture  which  comes  from  having 
once  surveyed  en  passant  vistas  of  human  thought ;  as  for  the  infor- 
mation, if  one  may  trust  an  ordinary  man's  experience,  the  results 
of  academic  instruction  vanish  almost  entirely  from  the  mind  in 
later  years  unless  kept  bright  by  the  present  necessities  of  daily 
life  or  by  that  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  subject  which  makes 
many  men's  hobbies  their  chief  business. 

The  skill  remains.  If  a  boy  has  ever  got  far  enough  in  French 
or  German  to  speak  with  fluency  or  read  for  his  own  amusement 
he  will  not  easily  lose  that  facility ;  but  he  will  with  perfect  ease 
forget  the  pages  of  irregular  verbs  which  cost  him  so  much 
time  and  labour,  unless  they  are  incorporated  into  that  part 
of  the  language  of  which  he  is  able  to  make  practical  use- 
Similarly,  a  curious  skill  in  glass-blowing  is  apt  to  be  the  only 
survival  of  many  hours  spent  on  chemistry ;  and  short  of  a  pas- 
sionate delight  in  the  intricacies  of  motor  cars  or  electric  lighting, 
the  facts  of  physical  science  are  forgotten  with  equal  ease  by  those 
whose  work  takes  them  along  other  ways. 

We  should,  therefore,  correct  Mr.  Benson's  heavy  programme 
by  adding  that  whatever  store  of  information  he  may  pick  up — 
and  we  should  lay  little  stress  on  its  encyclopaedic  character — at  all 
events,  all  a  boy's  natural  powers  of  mind  and  body  should  be 
trained  to  as  high  a  degree  of  skill  as  the  ingenuity  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  teachers  can  effect. 

If  this  were  done  we  should  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who 
seek  to  heap  up  knowledge  in  the  infant  mind.  Education  must, 
in  the  main,  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  also  it  is 
believed  that  the  mind  gains  by  such  studies  a  skill  in  the  conduct 
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of  life  and  in  manners  which  it  would  not  have  had  from  mere  asso- 
ciation with  others  under  different  auspices.  Everyone  takes  a  pride 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  forgotten  so  much  that  he  has  a  right  to 
consider  himself  liberally  educated.  Be  it  so,  we  have  no  wish  to 
quarrel  with  the  mill,  or  the  faculties  we  are  supposed  to  develop 
by  going  through  it.  We  only  wish  to  point  out  that  knowledge, 
academical  knowledge  which  is  irrelevant  to  the  immediate 
problems  of  life,  is  certainly  lost  before  long,  whereas  skill  in  any 
department  of  human  activity  is  remarkably  long  lived.  We  never 
see  people  who  have  forgotten  how  to  swim  or  skate,  artists  who 
can  no  longer  draw,  or  musicians  who  have  altogether  lost  their 
facility,  as  long  as  the  mind  and  hand  retain  their  powers.  We 
therefore  plead  that  music,  drawing,  and  handicraft  should  be 
taught  to  all  boys  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  demand  is  always  met  with  the  answer  that  many  boys 
are  not  musical  or  artistic  at  all.  This  is  true,  but  the  number  of 
them  is  far  fewer  than  is  generally  supposed,  and,  after  all,  does 
anyone  oppose  the  teaching  of  languages  or  science  because  certain 
scholars  have  no  gift  for  those  studies? 

It  would  be  common  sense  to  give  boys  a  certain  area  of  choice, 
so  that  anyone  who  is  totally  devoid  of  musical  sense  could  do  some- 
thing else  instead,  but  these  cases  are  rare.  We  should  hear  less 
about  them  if  the  English  public  were  really  convinced  of  the 
utility  of  such  studies  at  all.  But  they  are  not  convinced,  because, 
as  a  rule ,  they  have  not  thought  or  had  any  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  from  practical  experience. 

What  good  things,  then,  may  be  claimed  as  arguments  for  the 
universal  study  of  music  among  the  rich  as  well  as  among  the  poor  ? 
We  have  heard  of  the  beneficent  effect  on  moral  qualities  produced 
by  rhythmical  study ;  of  the  scope  music  gives  to  children's 
emotional  faculties  (meaning,  we  suppose,  that  if  they  make  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  noise  in  the  choir  they  will  make  less  at 
other  times) .  We  lay  no  stress  on  such  fanciful  theoretics ;  they 
may  or  may  not  be  realised,  but  we  do  lay  claim  to  other  and  more 
practical  advantages  altogether  outside  the  pleasure  which  music 
gives. 

We  should  like  to  see  all  children  taught  to  read  music  with 
their  voice ,  which  is  the  only  natural  means  of  expressing  musical 
feeling,  because  such  reading  requires  concentration  of  mind  and 
implies  a  discipline  of  the  utmost  value  ;  also  because  it  makes  the 
practice  of  choral  singing  possible ,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  direct 
means  of  teaching  unanimity  of  feeling  among  masses  of  human 
beings ;  and,  lastly,  because  the  daily  use  of  such  exercises  is  the 
best  way  of  realising  the  traditional  function  of  art,  which  is  to 
soften  and  control  those  barbarous  elements  in  boys'  character 
which  are  especially  in  evidence  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We 
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might  add  that  the  practice  of  choral  music  has  a  high  moral  value. 
It  teaches  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  develops  trie  feeling  of  loyalty 
and  sympathy  with  others,  of  which  the  present  generation  seems 
to  stand  in  especial  need. 

Surely  these  advantages  are  reason  enough  to  convince  anyone , 
however  ignorant  of  music.  But  there  are  others  which  can  only 
be  expected  to  commend  themselves  to  a  musician,  though  surely 
the  veriest  layman  must  admit  the  importance  of  teaching,  which 
is  the  necessary  introduction  to  what  everyone  allows  to  be  some 
of  the  greatest  works  of  genius  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

To  plead  for  reading  because  without  it  Shakespeare  and 
Cervantes  would  remain  unintelligible  is  unnecessary  because  there 
are  other  reasons  nearer  to  hand  which  are  sufficient.  Unfortun- 
ately these  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  music.  /  Mothers  may  desire 
its  benefits  for  their  sons ;  not  so  fathers.  They  want  to  see  the 
practical  advantages  of  the  study.  The  world  has  done  without  it 
so  long  that  the  reasons  for  its  adoption  must  be  many  and  potent. 
We  have  given  them  :  concentration  of  mind ,  unity  of  feeling ,  and 
good  manners,  combined  with  a  skill  which  will  afford  perpetual 
facilities  for  recreation.  Surely  these  things  are  practical  enough, 
but  to  obtain  them  music  must  take  a  very  different  place  in  the 
curriculum  from  that  which  it  enjoys  at  present  in  most  schools. 
And  yet  how  to  get  the  present  system,  absurd  as  it  is,  altered  in 
the  smallest  respect  is  what  taxes  the  courage  and  imagination  of 
schoolmasters.  English  education  lies  chained  hand  and  foot 
under  the  tyranny  of  examination  and  the  attendant  scholarship 
system.  If  a  boy  is  to  get  on  well  in  his  school  work,  if  he  is  to 
pass  examinations  and  get  scholarships ,  music  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  an  absolute  waste  of  time.  It  is  not  '  marked/  it  offers 
few  money  prizes ;  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  '  snare,'  a  '  delightful 
snare  '  perhaps,  but  as  an  occupation  fraught  with  manifold 
dangers. 

Faugh  !  I  have  read  such  stuff,  heard  it,  felt  it  unexpressed  so 
often ,  that  I  turn  in  despair  to  the  common  sense ,  which ,  after  all , 
distinguishes  Englishmen,  and  cry,  How  long?  How  long  are 
children  to  be  sacrificed  to  these  financial  considerations ;  to  be 
trained  in  their  tender  years  like  racehorses  to  run  for  scholarship 
stakes  instead  of  being  prepared  to  use  and  enjoy  all  the  best  that 
life  offers?  How  long?  The  system,  as  Canon  Lyttelton  points 
out,  runs  through  a  boy's  whole  education,  beginning  at  the 
preparatory  school  and  ending  at  the  university. 

The  result  of  the  system  has  been  to  produce  complete  dis- 
severance in  the  case  of  ordinary  boys  between  life  and  '  work,' 
as  they  term  it.  The  rJoy  lives  in  his  games ;  it  is  there  that  he 
develops  himself,  wins  recognition  and  social  position,  and  finds  all 
his  interest.  He  does  his  work,  honestly  we  believe,  in  the  main, 
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and  willingly  as  far  as  his  natural  laziness  will  allow  him.  But  his 
striving  is  to  gain  marks  and  keep  his  place  among  his  fellows. 
The  skill  which  he  is  set  to  acquire  does  not  commend  itself  to  him 
as  either  useful  or  attractive.  The  literary  boy  may  delight  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  mathematician  in  problems  ;  the  ordinary  boy 
does  not,  and  yet  he  must  perforce  give  all  his  time  to  such  subjects. 

He  may  do  other  things  in  his  playtime,  and  often  does,  one 
of  the  chief  of  them  being  music ;  but  extra  subjects  of  this  kind 
always  suffer  from  their  irregular  conditions.  They  do  not  enjoy 
the  same  consideration  as  school  subjects  and  must  invariably  give 
way  to  them,  and  very  often  to  games.  The  competition  system 
involves  all  kinds  of  extra  cramming  and  coaching  before  the 
'  event,'  when  extra  studies  are  the  first  to  be  put  aside. 

As  far  as  music  is  concerned,  and  it  is  with  music  that  I  am 
dealing  here,  the  main  opportunities  lie  with  the  preparatory 
school.  Most  public  school  boys  are,  for  physical  reasons,  unable 
to  sing.  At  the  same  time,  the  school  at  large  can  be  sure  of  a 
constant  supply  of  trebles,  altos,  and  basses,  which  make  the 
practice  of  the  best  choral  music  possible ,  if  the  younger  boys  have 
been  taught  to  read  before  they  come.  And  how  many  of  them 
have  had  the  merest  elements  of  a  musical  training  ?  Lamentably 
few.  The  preparatory  schools  cannot  afford  the  time,  nor  does 
tradition  give  them  the  wish  to  provide  it.  They  are  fully  occupied 
with  the  double  duty  of  getting  scholarships  at  public  schools,  or 
it  may  be  only  humble  entrance  for  their  pupils,  and  teaching  them 
the  games  which  shall  win  them  social  distinction  when  they  get 
there.  And  yet  anyone  who  has  seen  what  can  be  done  with  young 
children  by  capable  music  teachers  must  realise  what  great  delight 
and  mental  cultivation  they  are  losing  in  these  impressionable 
years  of  their  youth.  The  difficulty  of  the  whole  question  is  to 
make  a  beginning.  Supposing  that  a  private  schoolmaster  is  large- 
minded  and  far-seeing  enough  to  institute  a  proper  course  of 
teaching  for  the  boys  in  his  charge  ;  say  that  he  gives  them  twenty 
minutes  a  day  for  the  technical  study  of  reading  at  sight  and  the 
practice  of  ear  training,  what  would  be  the  result?  Application 
would  at  once  be  made  to  him  on  any  excuse  to  remit  those  times 
for  boys  going  in  for  examinations.  If  he  failed  to  do  so,  anxious 
parents  would  begin  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  very  likely  his  school 
would  suffer.  If  he  started  a  class  for  science,  though  the  subject 
(unless  it  were  nature  study)  might  be  fairly  considered  unsuitable 
for  such  young  boys,  the  same  objections  would  not  be  felt. 
Science  is  '  work  '  in  a  sense  in  which  art  is  not. 

And  yet  the  advantages  of  such  elementary  training  to  the  little 
boys  in  question  can  hardly  be  overrated.  The  development  of 
ear,  which  the  practice  of  sight-reading  entails,  would  mean  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  music  to  an  extent  not  hitherto  dreamed  of. 
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Never  to  be  forgotten  are  those  moments  of  intense  happiness 
which  followed  the  revelation  of  a  new  tune  in  the  days  of  our 
childhood. 

Then  the  subtle  sense  of  comradeship,  which  even  a  humble 
part  in  the  production  of  great  music  entails,  would  widen  the  bond 
of  union  in  the  community.  This,  we  are  happy  to  believe,  music 
does  already  to  some  extent  provide  in  many  of  our  public  schools. 
And,  lastly,  the  association  with  the  ideals  which  are  contained  in 
works  of  art  would,  if  it  could  ever  be  realised  universally,  produce 
a  great  change  in  generations  to  come.  It  would  help  to  modify 
the  intolerant  attitude  of  many  Englishmen  towards  art  :  the  con- 
tented acquiescence  in  a  state  of  barbarous  ignorance  as  long  as 
it  is  sanctioned  by  tradition  and  fortified  by  an  assumption  of 
mocking  superiority.  It  might  even  in  time  do  something  towards 
removing  the  reproach,  so  often  levelled  at  England,  that  it  is  the 
most  unmusical  country  in  the  world. 

Education  will  not  turn  the  hearts  of  men  at  one  attack,  or  but 
rarely.  Like  the  missionaries  who  seek  to  evangelise  Central 
Africa,  we  can  only  hope  to  do  our  work  of  culture  through  the 
children.  The  old  ordeals  of  fire  and  sword,  the  ancient  witch- 
crafts, will  persist  until  the  children  have  learned  their  white 
magic.  How  we  can  get  them  properly  taught  is  the  pressing 
question.  No  argument  drawn  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Greeks 
will  convince  the  modern  Grecian  ;  no  scientific  analogies ,  however 
well  founded,  will  persuade  the  scientist.  Examination  is  the 
master,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  music  will  have  humbly  to  wait 
as  the  Cinderella  of  school  subjects  until  marks  (forsooth)  be 
awarded  for  her  troublesome  study  in  public  examinations.  Then 
perhaps  the  children  of  the  rich  as  well  as  those  of  the  poor  will  be 
given  adequate  opportunity  and  attention  in  this  important  respect, 
and  education  will  have  gone  £  step  forward  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  overrate  the  importance. 

EDWARD  D.  BEND  ALL. 

Charterhouse  School. 
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MR.  MALLOCK  in  the  March  number  of  this  Keview  pays  me 
an  undeserved  compliment  which  I  must  hasten  to  disclaim. 
In  several  generous  references  to  a  very  modest  work  of  mine,  The 
King's  Revenue,  he  assumes  that  I  have  made  some  useful  analyses 
of  both  the  income  tax  and  the  inhabited  house  duty  returns,  which 
are  in  point  of  fact  well  known  to  be  copied  from  official  returns. 
Particularly  would  so  experienced  a  writer  as  Mr.  Mallock  desire  to 
give  credit  where  it  is  due  ;  for  the  public  reports  do  give  us  much 
more  information— on  the  house  duty,  for  instance— than  he 
appears  to  be  aware .  My  only  merit  is  that  these  sources  are  known 
to  me,  and  that  I  have  used  them  at  first  hand.  It  is  possible,  and, 
indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Somerset  House  might  give 
us  an  ampler  opportunity  to  judge  on  these  matters  by  extending 
the  area  and  contents  of  the  annual  reports. 

Of  the  main  drift  of  the  article  in  question,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  agree  with  so  much  of  it ;  though  I  think— nay,  I  am  forced 
to  say — that  I  know  that  I  approach  the  subject  of  the  income  tax 
from  a  different  point  of  view  and  with  very  different  prepossessions 
from  those  of  Mr.  Mallock.  The  author's  starting-point  seems  to 
be  the  hackneyed  party  one,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  appears,  as 
a  Charles's  head,  in  the  first  paragraph.  If  there  is  a  region  of 
our  political  field  which  deserves  independent  treatment  it  is 
that  of  public  finance,  though  it  has  to  be  admitted  at  once  that 
every  Budget  involves,  even  if  it  does  not  enshrine,  a  policy. 
Mr.  Mallock  is  preoccupied  with  the  contention  that  a  sufficient 
revenue  cannot  be  secured  without  a  '  reform  '  of  the  tariff,  and 
would  urge  his  scheme  of  income  tax,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Pitt 
in  1798,  as  an  integral  portion  of  such  a  policy.  I  am  much  more 
interested  in  the  question  of  justice  in  taxation,  apart  from  the 
implications  of  a  tariff,  and  with  something  of  scorn  for  those 
who  look  to  a  tariff  on  imports  for  revenue,  a  tariff  which  must 
disregard  justice  in  the  capital  matter  of  taxation.  But  I  am  not 
about  to  discuss  tariffs.  I  am  happy  to  be  met  even  halfway  by 
Mr.  Mallock,  who  proposes  a  larger  use  of  a  direct  tax  like  that 
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on  income,  and  would  accompany  that  by  a, remission  of  the 
duties  on  tea,  drink,  and  tobacco,  or  some  portion  of  such  duties. 
My  chief  regret  is  that  Mr.  Mallock  in  studying  Pitt  seems  to 
forget  that  over  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  have  passed  since 
that  wizard's  great  Budget,  and  that  what  seemed  adequate  in  his 
day  might  not  be  found,  will  not  be  found,  sufficient  for  to-day. 

As  an  economist's  contribution  to  revenue-getting,  Mr. 
Mallock 's  is  decidedly  interesting,  both  for  commission  and 
omission.  He  has  limited  his  view  to  finding  a  certain  number  of 
millions  more,  and  finds  that  sum  by  graduating  the  income  tax 
from  a  low  income — 115L — to  the  highest,  shielding  the  lambs 
of  the  flock  by  reducing  some  indirect  taxes.  He  has  done  so,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  in  the  interests  of  a  protectionist  tariff, 
and  probably  in  the  pursuit  of  a  way  to  avoid  taxes  measured  by 
land  values,  such  as  those  In  the  Budget.  He  turns  to  Pitt,  and 
to  graduation,  more  still,  to  extension  downwards  of  the  income 
tax,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  remission  of  tea,  liquor,  and  tobacco 
duties,  only  with  the  ulterior  object  of  replacing  the-  reduced 
duties  on  tea,  liquor,  and  tobacco  by  a  large  number  of  duties 
ranging  over  eatables  and  manufactures.  That  appears  as  one 
of  the  possibilities  of  an  income  tax,  according  to  Mr.  Mallock! 
I  am  afraid  that  an  income  tax  graduated  with  that  object  will 
neither  be  fair  to  the  poorer  taxpayers,  nor  will  its  probabilities 
be  so  encouraging  as  the  possibilities  seem  to  some. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  acquit  Mr.  Mallock  of  the  vanity 
of  suggesting  that  '  the  foreigner  '  will  pay  our  import  duties.  To 
substitute,  then,  for  our  present  duties  on  tea,  liquor,  and  tobacco — 
duties  strictly  laid  for  revenue  purposes — a  graduated  income  tax, 
plus  a  tariff  of  general  application  and  with  a  protective  object  and 
incidence,  would  be  a  departure  of  a  most  remarkable  kind.  To 
make  so  characteristic  a  tax  as  the  income  tax  serve  the  imposer 
of  an  opposite  policy  would,  indeed,  be  a  triumph,  and  were  to 
discover  possibilities  which  Pitt  never  dreamt  of.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Mallock's  proposal  must  be  judged  not  only  per  se,  but  also, 
and  in  order  to  judge  of  his  proposal  justly,  it  must  be  considered 
in  its  setting,  and  as  part  of  the  system  of  taxation  which  is 
assumed  by  the  author. 

Here  we  come  upon  the  omission  of  this  interesting  proposal. 
The  income  tax  is  not  only  to  be  graduated  directly,  but  extended 
downwards  in  its  scope.  The  present  limit  of  exemption  would 
be  lowered  from  160J.  to  115 J. ,  as  I  apprehend  it.  The  compensa- 
tion would  be  found  in  the  remission  of  some  taxes  on  tea,  liquor, 
and  tobacco.  That  compensation  would  be  quite  illusory ;  for,  of 
course,  '  if  a  reform  of  the  income  tax  were  accompanied  by  a 
reform  of  the  tariff,'  the  result  would  be  that  the  incidence  of  the 
new  tariff,  with  a  numerous  list  of  duties,  would  be  more  grievous 
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than  the  abolished  duties.  Nay,  more,  as  the  incidence  of  all 
such  indirect  imposts  is  much  heavier  upon  the  poorer  owners  of 
income  than  upon  the  higher,  that  poorer  income-tax  payer,  now 
introduced  to  the  income  tax  and  its  blissful  incidence  for  the 
first  time,  would  be  thrown  from  the  frying-pan  right  into  the 
fire.  Had  Mr.  Mallock  regarded  his  proposal  in  its  place  in  a 
Budget  this  unfortunate  result  would  have  been  quite  plain.  To 
this  I  should  like  to  return  after  a  closer  examination  of  Mr. 
Mallock 's  limited  proposal. 

First  of  all,  Pitt's  great  innovation  appears  to  present  an 
experience  necessarily  youthful.  I  speak  not  of  its  comparative 
failure  at  that  time ,  which  was  not  surprising ,  but  of  the  fact  that 
sixty-seven  years  of  continuous  experience  since  Peel  resuscitated 
the  tax  in  1843  has  left  the  actual  value  of  Pitt's  tax  to  the 
Treasury  at  a  very  low  figure.  The  significance  of  the  fact  that  so 
timid  a  financier  as  Mr.  Mallock  looks  to  Pitt's  tax  would  seem  to 
be  that  he  betrays  a  tendency  to  look  backward  rather  than 
forward ;  and  to  that  should  be  added,  and  that  gratefully,  that 
Mr.  Mallock  finds  it  in  his  heart  to  adopt  from  Pitt  the  one 
remaining  virtue  of  that  famous  proposal — viz.  the  graduation  of 
the  impost.  Here  I  rejoice  to  find  Mr.  Mallock  on  common 
ground  :  the  need  of  a  graduated  income  tax.  Of  course  Mr. 
Mallock  would  not  contemplate  such  an  enterprise  as  to  graduate 
the  income  tax  did  he  not  recognise,  and,  indeed,  approve,  of  the 
permanency  of  that  tax ;  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  war 
tax  any  more,  but  one  of  the  main  avenues  of  the  public  revenue, 
from  which  Mr.  Mallock  would  draw  from  43,000,OOOZ.  to 
48,000,OOOL  per  annum.  That,  I  repeat,  is  a  matter  of  some  sig- 
nificance ;  for  has  it  not  been  very  remarkable  how  so  many  men 
of  affairs  even  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  income  tax, 
down  to  the  days  of  Mr.  Asquith,  as  a  temporary  imposition,  or 
at  best  as  a  tax  in  reserve  for  emergencies?  Since  the  day  in 
1874,  on  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  denied  leave  to 
abolish  it,  there  has  been  no  looking  backward.  The  income  tax 
had  come  to  stay,  and  now  Mr.  Mallock  joins  the  band  of 
graduators. 

Another  point  worth  noticing  is  that  while  Mr.  Mallock 
proposes  to  bring  incomes  averaging  115/.  subject  to  income 
tax,  the  Pitt  scheme  of  1798  began  with  60/.  and  upwards  to 
65Z.  at  y^n^h  part,  or  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound.  During  the 
hundred  and  eleven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Pitt's  effort 
was  initiated,  Mr.  Mallock  appears  to  find  that  this  country 
has  made  some  progress  :  as  60/.  to  115L  People  who  should 
be  exempt  now  at  115L  are  virtually  compared  to  those  at  60L 
in  Pitt's  day — an  advance  of  some  80  per  cent,  or  so.  As  Mr. 
Mallock  does  not  put  this  forward  directly,  I  do  not  desire  to  press 
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the  point ;  but  it  is,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  some  comfort 
at  least  to  find  that  by  means  of  the  income  tax  it  is  possible  to 
show  how  this  country  has  gone  forward  during  the  past  century. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  those  means  whereby  it  is  shown  how  the 
wealth  of  this  country  has  grown  and  is  growing.  It  is  a  possi- 
bility of  the  income  tax  in  which  we  should  be  glad  to  rejoice 
together. 

Coming  now  to  the  main  part  of  the  article  in  question — that 
part  in  which  Mr.  Mallock  laboriously,  and  with  great  skill, 
endeavours  to  show  that  our  records  prove  that  the  income  tax 
might  be  made  to  yield  a  much  larger  sum — I  do  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  any  student  of  our  revenue  would  agree  in  that  proposi- 
tion. The  Budget  of  1909-10  estimated  for  a  yield  of  37 ,400,0001. 
Mr.  Mallock  estimates  that  on  such  a  schem^  as  his  43,000,OOOL 
or  48,000 ,OOOZ.  might  be  got!  That  to  the  taxpayers  of  Pitt's 
day  would  have  been  enough  to  cause  them  to  cease  from  hating 
the  Frenchman,  for  they  yielded  6,000,OOOL  very  grudgingly  to 
Pitt,  and  helped  to  break  his  heart.  Their  nature  and  their  habit 
is  shared  by  taxpayers  of  our  day,  for,  as  Mr.  Mallock  implies, 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  income,  taxable  income,  which  is  never 
discovered.  Hitherto  taxpayers  among  Mr.  Mallock 's  friends 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  pointing,  not  without  justification,  to 
evasion  as  growing  in  direct  ratio  to  the  onerous  character  of  a 
tax.  That  fact  of  experience  might  be  pleaded  as  one  reason  why 
so  large  a  quota  of  revenue  as  is  now  suggested  should  not  be 
raised  by  income  or  any  other  tax,  so  necessitating  a  resort  to  other 
methods  of  raising  a  revenue,  even  to  land  duties.  As  to  the  fact 
that  our  present  rate  of  tax  might  be  made  to  yield  a  larger 
revenue,  there  does  not  seem  any  necessity  to  doubt  it.  Mr. 
Mallock  has  spent  his  strength  in  a  very  interesting  attempt  to 
estimate — it  cannot  be  more — how  much  might  be  got  out  of  tax- 
payers were  the  income  tax  graduated.  His  calculations  I  do  not 
mean  to  question  :  I  am  of  his  opinion ;  and  Mr.  Bowley,  Mr. 
Chiozza  Money,  Mr.  Korn,  and  others,  among  recent  writers, 
appear  to  agree  with  respect  to  this  fact.  It  is  worth  reminding 
some  readers,  however,  that  such  calculations  as  that  made  by 
Mr.  Mallock  are  quite  academical  in  character,  and  serve  at  best 
only  as  guides  to  a  department  engaged  in  the  collection  of  such  a 
tax.  A  constructive  argument,  founded  on  defective  records  of 
income-tax  collection ,  eked  out  by  reference  to  equally  incomplete 
statistics  of  the  inhabited  house  duty,  may  be  the  joy  of  a  statis- 
tician like  Mr.  Bowley,  and  give  an  unwonted  exercise  to  Mr. 
Mallock ;  but  \\hat  may  be  nutritious  to  such  hard  students,  accus- 
tomed to  a  Blue-book  and  biscuit  fare,  might  not  prove  in  adminis- 
tration to  be  quite  as  well  suited  to  swell  the  revenue.  In  short, 
however  exhilarating  it  is  to  follow  Mr.  Mallock,  following  in  the 
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wake  of  the  other  guessers,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  result 
is  not  more  than  an  estimate.  That  estimate  does,  on  the  other 
hand,  lend  more  than  a  countenance  to  the  belief,  the  conviction, 
that  a  large  quota  of  the  income  of  some  people  in  this  country 
remains  undisclosed.  Such  a  conclusion  only  confirms  what  is 
known  to  any  person  who  has  observed  every  day  how  easily  so 
many  people  take  the  responsibility  of  making  a  return  of  income. 
In  Mr.  Mallock's  paper  there  is  an  absence  of  reference  to 
present  methods  of  collecting  the  tax,  though  that  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  both  upon  the  amount  yielded  by  the  tax  and  upon 
the  graduation  to  which  Mr.  Mallock  commits  himself.  The 
report  of  1906 ,  which  was  that  of  a  Select  Committee ,  and  not  that 
of  a  Koyal  Commission,  shows  how  this  was  felt  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  and  by  the  witnesses  whom  they  examined. 
No  words  are  needed  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  a  good 
system  of  collection ;  but  as  to  graduation ,  a  direct  system  of 
graduation  such  as  Mr.  Mallock  proposes,  a  system  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  that  to  which  we  tend  rapidly ,  the  proceedings  of  that 
Committee  are  very  instructive,  and  bear  with  much  importance 
upon  the  proposal.  Let  us  suppose  an  attempt  to  graduate 
directly,  on  a  basis  such  as  Pitt's,  and  we  are  met — we  were  met 
at  that  inquiry  in  1906 — by  a  non  possumus  from  Somerset  House. 
Sir  Henry  Primrose  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  earnest  when  he 
gravely  professed  that  there  was  no  room  in  Somerset  House  for 
the  labourers  who  would  be  required  to  make  such  a  departure 
from  the  present  method  of  collection.  That  appeared  at  the  time, 
and  appears  more  so  now,  as  a  very  insufficient  reason  why  a 
desirable  reform,  and  in  such  an  important  matter  as  taxation, 
should  not  be  attempted.  Since  that  day  Mr.  Asquith  got  the 
House  of  Commons  to  unite  the  Excise  and  the  Customs  under 
one  Board,  having  its  seat  at  the  Custom  House,  thus  vacating 
a  portion  of  Somerset  House.  The  objection  taken,  however,  was 
only  one  form  of  the  objection  which  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue 
has  put  forward  against  the  direct  graduation  of  income  tax.  The 
substantial  objection  was,  and  is,  that  the  collection  of  income 
tax  is,  as  regards  much  of  this  revenue,  done  '  at  the  source.'  Is 
it  not  obviously  convenient  to  the  Treasury,  or  rather  to  Somerset 
House,  that  by  application  to  bankers,  agents,  &c.,  they  should 
be  able  to  collect  large  sums  in  income  tax  without  the  need  of 
seeking  the  owner  of  that  income?  In  other  words,  this  revenue 
has  been  collected  from  a  long  past  date  on  the  principle  that  to 
get  revenue  is  the  principal  thing,  and  that  the  getting  of  it  on  a 
just  basis,  and  in  such  a  way,  was  quite  a  secondary  matter. 
There  is,  obviously,  a  tendency  to  succumb  to  a  temptation  such 
as  that.  Mr.  Mallock  may  have  realised  that,  and  probably  has 
done  so ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  his  plan  of  graduating  income  tax 
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would  involve  the  revolution  at  Somerset  House  which  Sir  Henry 
Primrose  dreaded.  I  am  of  opinion,  though,  that  Mr.  Mallock 
should  be  encouraged  to  press  for  graduation,  and  that  Somerset 
House  should  be  required  to  brace  itself  for  the  change.  Without 
minimising  the  importance  of  collection,  it  is  submitted  that  to 
get  the  best  yield  on  a  just  basis  of  charge  is  of  greater  importance. 
Collection  at  the  source  may  be  convenient,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  aids  to  concealment  of  income ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
causes  much  injustice  to  small-income  owners,  who  hate  applica- 
tions for  repayment,  and  necessitates  a  much  larger  staff  at  the 
repayment  office  than  should  be  the  case.  Composite  incomes 
of  a  large  amount  are  rarely  known  as  a  whole  to  Somerset  House  ; 
for,  of  course,  unless  the  owner  of  such  an  income  should  be 
gravely  over-assessed — a  rare  occurrence  probably — he  will  not  be 
called  upon  to,  and  does  not  as  a  rule,  make  a  complete  return  of 
his  income  from  all  sources.  I  speak  of  practice,  and  not  of  the 
power  of  requiring  such  a  complete  return,  now  possessed  by  the 
Commissioners.  The  result  is  that  the  smaller  man,  and  the 
employees  of  the  State  or  of  great  companies,  the  thousands  of 
clerks  and  annuitants  whose  sources  of  income  are  few  and 
known,  bear  a  larger  share  than  they  should.  The  collection  at 
the  source,  plainly,  should  be  abandoned,  and  a  resort  to  direct 
graduation  ordered.  Such  a  graduation  would,  of  course,  require 
that  every  man  should  make  a  return  of  his  income  from  all 
sources. 

A  return  of  income  from  all  sources  from  every  individual 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  considerable  change,  both  for  the  Eevenue 
Department  as  collector,  and  for  the  individual  from  whom  the 
return  would  be  demanded.  Mr.  Mallock  accepts  the  situation, 
this  implication  of  his  proposal ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  a  valid 
objection  has  been  raised  against  it.  It  cannot  be  ignored 
that  the  Select  Committee  of  1906  declined  to  favour  this,  but 
that  was  chiefly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  because  the  official  evidence 
was  against  this  change.  Since  that  day  the  pressure  at  Somerset 
House,  so  far  as  space  is  concerned,  has  been  eased  very  consider- 
ably. To  require  a  return  from  every  individual  is  to  extend  a 
practice  which  is  common  now  in  cases  under  Schedules  D  and  E , 
those  which  are  regarded  as  the  omnibus  and  the  official  schedules 
respectively.  Why  should  not  a  man  who  has  an  income  derived 
from  twenty  or  thirty  sources  be  required  to  make  a  return  of  the 
whole?  Again,  there  is  not  now  the  same  acute  objection  to 
returns  on  account  of  disclosure  before  local  commissioners  of 
income  tax,  and  objection  might  be  avoided  on  that  score  by 
making  returns  returnable  to  officers,  sworn  officers  only.  This 
is  one  of  the  matters  which  have  been  robbed  of  their  imagined 
terrors  by  familiarity ;  it  is  also  a  necessary  corollary  to  a  perma- 
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nent  income  tax.  As  to  the  effect  on  the  revenue,  no  doubt  the 
change  in  the  method  of  collection  would  require  careful  prepara- 
tion, and  it  might  be  necessary  to  give  a  year's  or  two  years'  notice 
before  the  collection  at  the  source  gave  place  to  the  assessment  of 
individuals.  Should  the  change  prove  somewhat  more  costly  to 
the  revenue,  it  should  be  recollected  that,  while  that  might  be  so 
in  amount,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  percentage  would  be  greater ; 
for  the  issue  would  be,  as  Mr.  Mallock  anticipates,  the  discovery 
of  much  income  which  now  escapes  the  attention  of  the  tax-collec- 
tor. Apart  from  that  opinion  about  hidden  incomes,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  relative  values  of  individual  returns,  and  collection 
at  the  source,  in  securing  revenue.  That  capital  matter  would 
not  be  put  to  hazard  by  the  change,  if  we  may  trust  not  only  our 
partial  experience  but  also  such  an  opinion  as  that  of  Mr.  T.  A. 
Coghlan,  the  well-known  Australian  expert  who  gave  evidence 
to  the  Dilke  Committee  in  1906.  On  the  whole,  objection  to  this 
direct  individual  return  and  collection  accordingly  does  not  seem 
substantial,  whether  from  a  departmental  or  general  standpoint, 
as  against  the  admitted  desirability  of  graduation.  To  impose  the 
tax  more  justly,  and  to  secure  a  more  uniform  collection,  with 
enhanced  revenue,  seem  to  be  ends  which  justify  a  resort  to  a 
reformed  means  of  raising  the  tax. 

When  this  point  is  arrived  at  we  join  issue  inevitably  with  the 
method  of  dealing  with  income  tax  adopted  since  1906.  The 
methods  adopted  in  Mr.  Asquith's  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budgets 
with  regard  to  income  tax  were,  necessarily,  much  influenced  by 
the  Dilke  Committee's  report.  It  will  not  be  without  some  use  if  the 
features  of  the  income  tax  as  now  imposed  are  mentioned,  there- 
fore, so  as  to  bring  out  those  features  which  show  how  an  accom- 
modation is  secured  by  a  powerful  department.  Every  student  of 
this  tax  who  has  examined  it  recently  has  not  failed  to  express 
the  claims  of  a  graduated  method  to  attention;  but  in  1906,  as 
before,  the  official  objection  triumphed,  and  a  clumsy  makeshift 
adopted — to  the  greater  confusion  of  the  taxpayer.  That  con- 
fusion is  one  of  the  results  condemning  the  present  tax  and  the 
methods  of  assessment  and  collection ;  for  it  is  of  manifold  im- 
portance that  the  taxpayer  should  know  why  and  how  he  is  taxed. 
At  present,  as  in  Mr.  Mallock's  suggestion,  there  is  a  limited 
sphere  where  income  tax  does  not  trouble — i.e.  up  to  an  income  of 
160L,  a  limit  fixed  by  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  in  1894;  then  we  have 
abatements— of  1601.  up  to  400/.,  of  1501.  up  to  500Z.,  of  120Z.  up 
to  600Z.,  and  of  101.  up  to  700Z.,  which,  in  effect,  graduate  the 
tax  up  to  1001.  These  abatements  in  present  form  were  fixed  in 
1897  by  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  (now  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn).  Ten  years 
later  we  find  Mr.  Asquith,  in  1907,  making  a  distinction  between 
earned  and  unearned  income ;  and  while  the  standard  poundage 
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was  a  shilling,  he  fixed  that  poundage  on  earned  incomes  up  to 
2000J.  at  ninepence.  In  the  Budget  for  1909-10  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  secured  the  consent  of  the  Commons  to  a  further  modifica- 
tion upon  this  system,  an  engrafting  on  the  old  stump.  The  dis- 
crimination between  earned  and  unearned  was  carried  from 
2000/.  to  30001.,  and  three  rates  of  poundage  fixed — at  9d.  on 
earned  to  2000/.,  Is.  on  earned  to  3000L,  and  Is.  2d.  on  all  other 
incomes.  Then  there  was  also  a  super-tax,  which  would  be  6d. 
in  the  pound  upon  as  much  of  an  income  exceeding  5000L  as  ex- 
ceeded 3000L  Still  more,  to  all  whose  incomes  did  not  exceed 
5001.  an  abatement  (in  addition  to  other  abatements)  of  10Z.  on 
the  assessment,  for  each  child  under  sixteen  in  a  family,  was  pro- 
vided for.  No  words  are  required  to  draw  attention  to  the 
cumbrous  character  of  such  arrangements/  The  whole  of  that 
cumbrousness  may  be  attributed  to  the  persistent  opposition  of 
the  Ee venue  Department  to  graduation.  It  is  quite  clearly  seen 
how  the  effect  of  the  arrangements,  succinctly  enumerated  above, 
is  to  graduate  the  tax  according  to  the  amount  and  also  the  source 
of  the  income  to  be  taxed.  The  principle  of  graduation  is  ad- 
mitted, for  of  course  the  abatements  are  only  a  device  adapted  to 
a  collection  '  at  the  source.'  As  hinted  already,  is  it  not  clear 
also  that  this  cumbrous  method  of  graduating  cannot  be  defended 
except  from  the  convenience  of  the  official  work?  The  Select 
Committee,  it  would  appear  to  me,  as  I  think  must  appear  to 
Mr.  Mallock,  was  overborne  by  the  official  evidence  and  the  un- 
necessary and  unjust  reluctance  to  interfere  with  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  revenue.  The  end,  as  the  beginning,  of  this 
matter  would  seem  to  be  that  if  graduation  be  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  justice,  and  graduation  shown,  as  Mr.  Mallock  shows, 
to  be  a  probable  discoverer  of  untaxed  income,  then  it  is  time  that 
the  difficulty  from  the  point  of  view  of  collection  should  be  met  by 
a  resolute  attempt  to  adapt  the  machinery  to  the  task  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  Legislature.  There  is  no  adequate  reason  for  think- 
ing that  the  change,  made  gradually  and  resolutely,  would  be 
other  than  beneficial  to  the  revenue,  as  Mr.  Mallock  implies. 
I  am  very  glad  to  get  his  co-operation  in  this  advocacy  of  a 
graduated  income  tax,  which  implies,  as  I  say,  a  new  method 
of  assessment  and  collection. 

So  far,  then,  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Mallock  that 
'  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  colleagues  do  not  make  the  best  of 
their  own  fiscal  principles.'  That  is  a  criticism  without  much 
point;  for,  of  course,  not  only  is  every  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer much  dependent  on  the  official  advice  tendered  to  him, 
but  there  may  be ,  and  there  are  in  practice ,  prudential  reasons  for 
avoiding  the  full  and  free  application  of  the  principles  accepted 
and  applied  in  part.  This,  as  I  have  admitted,  so  far  as  direct 
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graduation  goes,  is  not  one  of  those  cases  in  which  that  caution  is 
justified.  It  is  also  true  that  such  a  graduation  as  this  would  not 
add  a  new  burden  upon  anybody,  except  in  those  cases  where  a 
mean-spirited  citizen  had  avoided  duty  at  the  expense  of  neigh- 
bours. It  is,  as  I  have  said  above,  to  the  proposal  as  it  would  be 
found  were  Mr.  Mallock  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  I 
should  be  disposed  to  demur,  as  bringing  too  little  relief  to  those  who 
now  carry  an  unjust  burden.  Let  me  point  out  at  once  that  I  do  not 
refer  to  either  of  his  schemes  for  a  graduated  income  tax.  Under 
those  it  is  evident,  with  the  adjustments  necessary  to  each  step 
in  graduating,  the  sacrifice  required  of  each  citizen  might  be  made 
proportionate  and  fair.  That,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  story, 
as  I  now  proceed  to  show. 

The  Budget  for  1909-10  estimated  for  a  revenue  from  taxes 
of  over  137,000,OOOL  That  anticipated  from  income  tax  as 
proposed  was  estimated  at  a  little  over  37,000,OOOL  A  hundred 
million  pounds  of  other  revenue  was  required,  therefore, 
beyond  the  yield  of  the  income  tax.  Mr.  Mallock 's  estimate 
of  re  venue  from  income  tax  would  yield,  at  most,  48,000,0002. ; 
and  now,  as  expenditure  for  1910-11  will  be  several  millions 
more,  we  may  still  say  that  100,000,000?.  of  free  revenue 
beyond  income  tax,  on  Mr.  Mallock 's  basis  and  scale,  would 
be  required.  His  income  tax  would  secure  a  better  justice 
to  income-tax  payers,  but  how  do  his  suggestions  affect  tax- 
payers in  relation  to  our  taxing  system  as  a  whole?  As  a 
fiscal  reform,  strictly  so  called,  I  think  his  suggestion  has  some 
defects  which  are  patent  to  all  who  will  observe. 

I  will  not  press  too  hard  upon  that  parenthetical  remark  of  his 
(p.  485),  already  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  he  contemplates  his 
reform  of  the  income  tax  '  accompanied  by  a  reform  of  the  tariff,' 
for  that  would  plunge  one  into  the  morass  of  the  controversy  out- 
of-doors  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  It  is,  however,  quite 
impossible  to  avoid  it  altogether,  for  Mr.  Mallock  suggests  also 
on  the  same  page  that  the  tea  duty  should  be  halved  and  the  duties 
on  the  liquors  and  tobacco  diminished.  Evidently  a  tender  point 
is  touched  here,  and  the  slightest  pressure  shows  the  finger  mark. 
The  crux  of  Mr.  Mallock's  proposed  reform  of  the  income  tax  is 
not  the  graduation,  as  he  very  properly  says;  for  all,  even  Mr. 
Balfour,  will  not  deny  the  principle  of  graduation  a  hearing,  if  not 
a  blessing.  The  crux  is  the  extension  of  the  income  tax  to 
smaller  incomes  than  160J.  a  year.  That  has  been  done  before, 
it  is  true  ;  but  in  the  prime  matter  of  justice  in  taxation  this  exten- 
sion downwards  is  of  much  importance,  and  Mr.  Mallock'  recog- 
nises that  by  suggesting  remissions  of  taxation  on  certain  com- 
modities. But  why  halve  the  tea  duty?  If  the  method  by  which 
Mr.  Mallock  would  graduate  the  income  tax  be  fair,  why  not  raise 
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enough  revenue  to  cover  the  abolition  of  the  tea  duty,  with  its 
5,500,OOOL  yield?  I  am  concerned  with  the  justice  of  taxation, 
and  would  suggest  boldly  that  if  any  would  aid  that  cause  there 
is  need  for  the  abolition,  and  not  the  halving,  of  the  tea  duty. 
The  class  of  citizen  on  whom  Mr.  Mallock  would  impose  the  task 
of  contributing  3,500,OOOL  to  income  tax  has  a  right  to  larger 
sums  in  relief  of  the  unjust  taxation  which  it  now  bears,  and 
bears  because  of  the  method,  the  indirect  method,  of  raising  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  revenue.  It  will  be  found  that  on  our 
present  basis  of  taxation  a  man  earning  11.  a  week,  or  52J.  per 
annum,  pays  about  11  per  cent,  in  taxes,  a  man  with  an  income  of 
about  500L  pays  7  J  per  cent. ,  and  another  with  an  income  of  about 
2000Z.  some  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  that  income.  That  is  the  effect, 
not  of  income  tax,  even  on  our  present  basis,  to  any  appreciable 
degree,  but  of  the  taxes  laid  upon  commodities,  which  tax  the 
citizen  on  his  consumption,  on  his  need,  and  not  according  to  his 
means.  To  these  people,  whose  incomes  range  downwards  from 
160/.  to  the  vanishing  point,  Mr.  Mallock  comes  and  offers  the 
reform  of  entrance,  for  a  considerable  number  of  them,  to  the  rank 
of  income-tax  payers  in  exchange  for  a  halved  tea  duty  and  remis- 
sions on  '  beer  and  bacca.'  It  is  certain  that  much  more  than  the 
whole  of  the  tea  duty  would  be  required  to  adjust  the  incidence  of 
taxation  according  to  justice.  But  Mr.  Mallock  offers  a  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  liquor  and  tobacco  ! 

Here  I  confess  that  I  tremble  before  him.  My  principle  would 
carry  me  triumphantly  to  more  than  the  diminution  of  the  liquor 
duties  and  that  on  tobacco,  were  I  to  regard  taxation  only.  I 
confess  it  freely.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  tax  on  a  commodity 
tends  to  impede  the  sale,  whether  that  be  laid  on  an  import, 
export,  or  inland  production,  and  have  felt  somewhat  surprised  of 
late  years  to  hear  some  suggest  a  tax  as  a  means  of  helping  and 
extending  trade  and  work.  With  regard  to  the  tax,  it  is  always 
legitimate  to  ask  if  it  will  assist  or  restrict  a  sale ;  and  when 
applied  to  liquor  or  tobacco  it  may  be  asked  if  the  taxes  do  or  do 
not  tend  to  restrict  consumption.  Does  Mr.  Mallock  desire  to 
promote  the  sale  of  liquors  and  tobacco,  I  wonder?  To  reduce  the 
taxation  of  these  commodities  would,  as  I  think,  tend  to  the 
increased  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  the  increased  use  of 
tobacco.  Is  that  from  a  statesman's  point  of  view,  from  a  social 
point  of  view,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  an  object  for  which 
we  should  work?  There  can  be  no  question  that  taxes  on  these 
commodities  are  now  much  heavier  than  we  have  known  them, 
but  it  is  not  without  solid  reason  that  it  has  been  pointed  out  how 
every  citizen  can  avoid  every  one  of  these  duties,  every  penny  of 
the  taxation  thus  imposed,  without  being  deprived  of  a  necessary 
article  of  food.  I  am  trembling,  as  confessed,  as  I  venture  to 
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suggest  that  Mr.  Mallock,  in  offering  to  diminish  the  taxation  of 
liquor  and  tobacco,  is  offering  to  aid  a  taxpayer  well  able  to 
defend  himself.  Of  course  there  is  not  anything  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  form  of  the  tax  on  liquor  or  on  tobacco,  any  more 
than  for  similar  imposts  on  other  commodities ;  but  from  a  larger 
point  of  view  it  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  taxation  goes,  they  may 
be  evaded,  and  not  without  advantage  to  very  many,  while  many 
who  do  not  defend  the  form  of  the  tax  point  to  the  discouragement 
of  consumption  as  a  thing  not  to  be  regretted  here.  If,  then,  we 
omit  any  reference  to  the  diminution  of  the  duty  on  liquor  and  on 
tobacco,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  quid  pro  quo  when  income 
tax  is  imposed  on  people  with  incomes  below  3Z.  a  week,  then  the 
remission  proposed  consists  only  of  one-half  of  the  tea  duty,  or 
considerably  less  than  the  income  tax  to  be  imposed  on  Mr. 
Mallock 's  higher  scale,  which  would  be  required  in  the  present 
state  of  expenditure. 

In  my  attempt  to  follow  the  '  fiscal  possibilities  '  of  this  sug- 
gestion by  Mr.  Mallock  I  seem  to  come  upon  fiscal  impossibilities. 
Instead  of  making  a  graduated  income  tax  more  acceptable 
because  '  accompanied  by  a  reform  of  the  tariff,'  it  seems  to  me 
that,  instead  of  doing  things  by  halves,  the  just  corollary  of  an 
imposition  of  income  tax  on  small  incomes  would  be  relief  from  the 
whole  of  the  tea  duty  as  a  contribution  toward  a  just  incidence 
of  the  public  taxes.  Let  it  be  observed,  further,  that  I  have  not 
said  a  word  yet  of  the  suggestion  implied  in  the  phrase  '  reform 
of  the  tariff  '  in  this  connexion.  If  the  remission  of  the  tea  duty 
is  an  insufficient  compensation  to  the  owners  of  small  incomes 
(and  liquor  and  tobacco  duties  should  not  count),  what  shall  be 
said  when,  instead  of  duties  on  tea,  it  is  proposed  to  '  supply  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  a  surplus  '  by  imposing  duties 
on  milk,  cheese,  corn,  and  manufactures  imported  into  this 
country?  If  injustice  must  be  done,  and  is  done,  by  so  much  as 
taxes  on  commodities  now  dutiable  disregard  the  ability  of  the 
taxpayer  to  pay,  and  the  due  proportion  of  sacrifice,  then  the 
imposition  of  such  new  duties,  whether  they  supply  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  with  a  surplus  or  not,  would  in  direct 
proportion  aggravate  the  injustice  done  already  to  the  poorer  tax- 
payers. That  is  an  inevitable  result  of  such  duties  from  a  fiscal 
and  financial  point  of  view.  It  should  be  recollected  that  I  am  not 
discussing  our  trade  relations,  but  our  own  fiscal  laws,  methods, 
and  needs,  as  related  to  a  reformed  and  graduated  income  tax. 
I  hope,  then,  that  one  of  the  possibilities  of  such  a  reformed 
income  tax  would  not  be  to  add  to  the  quota  of  revenue  derived 
from  duties  on  commodities,  for  such  an  addition  must  work 
mischief,  and  the  reform  would  become  the  instrument  of 
mischief.  Most  of  those  who  have  advocated  the  graduation  of 
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income  tax  have  done  so  because  it  was  quite  apparent  that  a 
larger  sum  might  be  got  justly  in  that  manner,  as  Mr.  Mallock 
has  now  shown,  and  that  in  consequence  it  might  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  quota  of  revenue  raised  in  the  price  of  goods.  There 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  such  a  reduction  of  the 
quota  of  revenue  drawn  from  the  poorer  taxpayer  has  been  due 
for  a  long  time. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Mallock  has  rendered  good  service  in  pre- 
senting his  scheme  for  graduating  the  income  tax  directly,  instead 
of  the  clumsy  and  involved  method  which  is  now  adopted.  He 
has  rendered  service,  perhaps,  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which 
he  intended  at  the  first.  He  assures  every  '  timid  Conservative  ' 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  graduation  of  the  income  tax  to  which 
anybody  need  object ;  for  of  course,  though  Mr.  Mallock  desires  to 
raise  (say)  11,000,OOOJ.  more  by  this  means,  he  is  only  preparing 
the  way  for  every  taxpayer  to  do  his  duty  in  a  manly  way.  Nor 
does  he  propose  to  give  to  reformed  and  graduated  income  tax  a 
retrospective  action  with  a  view  to  recovering  the  sums  by  which 
the  quotas  of  past  days  were  less  than  many  should  have  paid 
were  the  tax  laid  more  directly  and  scientifically.  A  future 
increase  to  the  revenue  of  11,000,OOOZ.  annually,  that  is  one  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  graduated  tax,  according  to  Mr.  Mallock.  He 
has  a  hint  in  his  last  paragraph  that  should  '  other  social  problems  ' 
be  raised  a  further  analysis  of  his  estimates  of  income  tax  would 
be  required.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  apprehend  his  meaning,  nor 
how  far  his  suggestion  of  the  remission  and  imposition  of  other 
taxes  or  duties  may  be  involved  in  these  '  other  social  problems.' 
He  betrays  a  consciousness  that  his  treatment  of  the  income  tax 
is  wanting  in  breadth,  and  I  hope  I  have  said  something  which 
will  suggest  that  the  possibilities  of  which  he  speaks  are  not  so 
many,  nor  of  the  kind  which  he  anticipates.  As  he  shows  a  wise 
discretion  in  avoiding  a  direct  treatment  of  his  subject  from  a 
'  tariff  reform,'  or  protectionist,  point  of  view,  so  also  I  desire  to 
deal  with  his  stimulating  paper  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view  only. 
In  doing  that,  however,  it  has  been  quite  impossible  to  avoid  the 
very  setting  of  his  paper ;  he  has  framed  it  like  a  financial  picture 
of  fiscal  reform  inverted.  Possibilities  of  income  tax  are  many 
indeed,  but  who  save  an  ingenious  man  would  have  sought  for  an 
opportunity  to  advocate  more  indirect  taxes  by  the  graduation 
of  the  income  tax  ?  The  possibilities  in  that  direction  are  barred 
by  the  angel  of  justice.  No  addition  to  our  taxes  on  commodities 
can  pass  muster  when  weighed  carefully  in  the  balance  ;  at  present 
there  is  injustice  done  fiscally  by  every  item  on  the  tariff ;  every 
item  added  will  heap  up  more  injustice  inevitably  ! 

Of  course  as  I  say  this  I  am  aware  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  incidence,  the  true  incidence,  of  taxes  is  raised.  It  is  raised 
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quite  as  fairly  and  surely  by  Mr.  Mallock's  graduated  income  tax, 
but  there  we  should  agree  respecting  the  incidence  of  the  burden. 
The  article  on  the  '  possibilities  '  of  the  income  tax  does  not  afford 
us  any  clue  to  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious  author  upon  the  inci- 
dence of  the  other  taxes,  except  that  by  remitting  the  tea  duty 
and  the  liquor  and  tobacco  duties  he  suggests  that  in  those  cases 
the  consumers,  especially  the  poorer  taxpayers,  would  find  relief 
by  such  a  partial  remission  as  he  proposes.  If  so,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  income  tax  graduated  to  2s.  in  the  pound  included 
a  supplementary  list  of  duties  on  foodstuffs  and  manufactures, 
then  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  poor  taxpayer  would  have  to  bear 
his  share  of  those  duties,  the  whole  of  the  duty  on  his  consump- 
tion, and  more  than  his  nominal  share,  for  of  course  he  would 
pay  a  profit  on  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  consumed  articles. 
That  is  a  '  possibility  '  of  a  reformed  and  graduated  income  tax 
which  should  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  My  own  position,  I  think, 
is  clear.  I  should  join  with  Mr.  Mallock  in  graduating  the  income 
tax,  in  making  that  tax,  now  that  it  is  recognised  as  a  permanent 
and  a  principal  source  of  revenue,  more  just  in  its  incidence  and 
more  thorough  in  its  collection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  apart 
from  any  of  the  '  possibilities  '  at  which  Mr.  Mallock  hints  not 
obscurely,  he  will  continue  to  co-operate  with  those  who  would 
press  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  his  principal  revenue  officers  to  such  a  graduation  as  he  pro- 
poses, a  graduation  which  at  once  would  make  the  tax  more 
equitable  and  more  fruitful.  But  with  respect  to  the  hinted  possi- 
bilities beyond  the  income  tax  itself,  I  regard  them  as  impossi- 
bilities for  the  most  part,  unless  the  equity  which  would  attend 
a  graduated  income  tax  is  to  be  disregarded  utterly.  It  is,  as  I 
think,  demonstrable  that  in  reforming  our  fiscal  system  for  fiscal 
purposes  care  should  be  had  that  the  injustice  of  the  past  shall 
not  be  repeated  and  aggravated  by  indirect  methods  of  charge.  It 
should  be  impossible  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind,  for  of 
course  experience  should  prove  of  some  guidance  even  to  the  most 
zealous  of  politicians.  Fiscal  economy  would  regard,  as  I  think, 
the  '  possibilities  '  of  tariff  changes  as  among  impossibilities,  and 
the  graduation  of  an  income  tax  directly  not  only  as  possible  but 
desirable  and  urgent  in  our  present  situation. 

Happily,  that  which  Mr.  Mallock  would  recommend  by  asso- 
ciation with  Pitt's  great  name  is  the  graduation  of  the  income  tax 
and  nothing  else  from  the  Budget  of  1798.  Pitt  was  under  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  a  war,  but  the  graduation  of  the  tax  is 
a  principle  which  should  commend  itself  all  the  more  in  pro- 
foundest  peace.  Pitt's  tax  was  based  on  the  idea  that  10  per  cent, 
of  the  income  should  be  the  standard,  all  the  other  rates  of  charge 
being  brought  into  relation  with  that  imposed  on  incomes  from 
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200/.  and  upwards.  Our  expenditure  at  this  moment  is  very  high 
relatively,  but  the  poundage  does  not  exceed  fourteenpence  even 
for  unearned  income,  nor  does  that  become  payable  fully  until 
incomes  pass  TOOL  This  direct  graduation  which  Mr.  Mallock 
now  joins  in  commending,  and  I  hope  and  believe,  without  an  eye 
to  anything  that  may  be  done  to  secure  the  rest  of  the  revenue, 
will  make  the  yield  of  the  income  tax  better  in  every  way.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  wall  of  opposition  to  the  reform  may  be 
dismantled  before  long. 

Before  I  close  my  remarks,  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  Mr. 
Mallock 's  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  committee  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  been  formed  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  into  '  the  amount  and  distribution  of  income 
(other  than  wages)  below  the  income-tax  exemption  limit  in  the 
United  Kingdom/  Professor  E.  Cannon  will  be  Chairman  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  Secretary,  while  Professor  Edge  worth,  Pro- 
fessor Lees-Smith,  M.P.,  Dr.  W.  E.  Scott,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  S. 
Adams  will  also  be  upon  the  panel.  Already  this  committee  has 
sent  out  a  circular  to  employers  seeking  certain  information, 
which  will  be  regarded  as  confidential.  Unless  Mr.  Mallock 's 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  this,  he  will  be  glad  to  find  that  others 
are  giving  their  minds  to  the  questions  which  he  placed  before 
the  readers  of  this  Review  in  March.  Even  when  all  such 
estimates  have  been  made  as  the  data  will  permit,  the  value  of 
income  tax  will  be  dependent  largely  on  practice ;  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  tax  I  trust  may  never  be  found  to  include  a  further 
pinching  of  the  poor. 

W.  M.  J.  WILLIAMS. 
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'QUARE    THINGS' 


I  HAVE  sometimes  heard  the  older  inhabitants  of  Bogland — once 
a  very  primitive  spot — make  dim  and  mysterious  allusions  to  the 
'  triminjous  quare  things  '  that  used  to  go  on  in  the  country  in  the 
now  far-distant  days  of  their  youth,  but  to  what  kind  of  uncanny 
doings  these  remarks  referred  I  was  always  in  doubt,  till  one  of 
my  neighbours  chancing  to  say  to  me  that  '  there  were  stories  in 
th'  ould  days  which,  bedad,  ye'd  nearly  not  b'lave,  only  for  them 
that  tould  ye,  an'  ye'd  know  they  wouldn't  ask  to  desave,'  my 
curiosity  was  aroused,  and  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  the  nature 
of  these  stories  might  be.  He  replied  that  in  all  these  now  nearly 
discredited  tales  of  yore — supernatural,  of  course — a  very  promi- 
nent figure  was  the  Banshee,  that  was  said  to  be  '  follyin'  after  a 
many  families,  an'  'ud  be  heard  a-cryin'  an'  lamintin'  out  through 
the  country  if  death  was  a-comin'  to  them — an'  I'll  tell  ye,'  said 
he,  '  there  was  the  good  people  too,  often  ye'd  hear  spake  o'  them, 
that  'ud  be  goin'  in  great  gangs  here  an'  there  so  a  body  'ud  be 
downright  afeard  to  g'out  over  the  hills  after  duskus,  for  'fraid 
what  might  be  to  be  met.' 

Indeed,  my  friend  continued,  that  veteran,  Francie  Maguire, 
was  known  to  have  met  a  numerous  party  of  these  self-same  good 
folk,  '  an'  him  ridin'  home  the  road  of  an  evenin',  an'  the'  came 
crowdin'  an'  pressin'  round,  humbuggin'  an'  funnin'  him,  so  he 
couldn't  get  from  the  place  at  all.'  At  last,  when  they  had 
amused  themselves  sufficiently  at  Francie 's  expense,  one  of  the 
jesters  took  the  mare  by  the  head  and  led  her  away,  telling  Francie 
to  go  off  home  as  quickly  as  he  could.  Francie 's  own  enjoyment 
of  the  affair  seemed  to  have  been  questionable,  for  my  friend 
added  :  'I'll  hould  ye  he  niver  looked  back,  nor  turned  round 
after — Och  now,  he'd  be  very  apt  to  mind  that  night  well.'  Then 
most  people  were  familiar — probably  I  was  too — with  the  story— 
a  really  well-authenticated  tale — told  by  Charlie  Eourke  in  the  old 
days ,  of  the  blood-curdling  groans  and  cries  that  had  been  heard  to 
come  from  the  group  of  ancient  willow-trees  on  Delany's  farm 
when  one  of  their  number  was  felled  by  heedless  gossons.  '  An' 
after  not  a  livin'  sowl  'ud  go  near  nor  touch  them  trees  wid  a 
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forty-foot  pole,  for  they  said  the  ould  people  that  was  dead  an'  gone 
an'  had  them  trees  planted  was  mad  wid  any  man  that  should 
touch  them,  an'  the  lamint  they  made  was  a  terror.' 

Charlie  was  reputed  to  have  been  '  a  very  nice-discoorsed  man, 
an'  a  fine-eddicated  man,  who  could  pick  the  stars  out  o'  the  sky 
for  eddication.'  And,  more  important  still,  '  he  was  a  man  of 
truth  for  sure — he'd  tell  the  lie  no  more  nor  his  Eiv'rince  himself, 
so,'  said  my  friend  in  a  puzzled  tone.  '  I  dunno — but,'  he  com- 
mented regretfully,  '  hardly  a  thing  'ud  fritten  the  youngsters  at 
the  prisint  time  that  I'd  know.  Mostly  the'd  only  give  a  laugh 
out  in  your  face,  if  ye'd  spake  to  them  that  ye'd  meet  the  good 
people,  an'  ghost eses,  an'  sich.' 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  wave  of  modern  scepticism  which 
has  swept  over  the  country,  there  is  still  /to  be  found  here  and 
there  a  lingering  traditionary  idea  of  that  most  mysterious  person- 
ality, the  Banshee.  It  is,  alas  !  a  very  conventional  idea — '  a 
woman  wid  the  white  sheet  wrop'  round  her,  an'  over  the  head,' 
who,  according  to  popular  belief,  '  did  be  follyin'  constant  after  ' 
different  families  of  ancient  and  respectable  lineage  in  Bogland. 

People  said  that  she  had  even  been  met  by  old  Dinny  Dolan, 
'  a  great  night-walker,'  and  moreover  '  an  unda'nted  sojer,'  and 
that,  coming  upon  her  unexpectedly  by  night  in  a  neighbour's  field, 
he  took  her  to  be  Mary  McGovern's  white  thief -cow,  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  and  addressed  her  in  the  most  familiar  terms  as  '  me 
damsel,'  warning  her  that  she  was  a  trespasser,  and  would  soon  be 
put  out  of  that.  To  this  shocking  piece  of  irreverence  she  vouch- 
safed no  reply,  and  then,  as  she  advanced  and  passed  by  not  a  stone's 
throw  from  him,  Dinny  saw  that  not  a  bit  was  it  Mary's  cow,  but  a 
female  form ;  and  he  said,  though  he  felt  no  fear,  that  '  a  kind  of 
a  hate  '  came  over  him  afterwards,  which  led  him  and  the  people  in 
general  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  this  gleaming  white  appari- 
tion was  no  other  than  the  redoubtable  Banshee  herself. 

On  inquiry  Dinny  seemed  to  be  the  only  person  who  had  ever 
been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  Banshee,  but  many  others  had 
Heard  her  lamentable  wailing,  at  the  sound  of  which  your  heart 
would  '  lep  up  widin  you,  an'  the  could  sweat  o'  fear  would  break 
out  over  you.' 

It  was ,  indeed ,  most  rash  and  foolish  curiosity  that  would  make 
anyone  desirous  of  hearing  the  Banshee  :  '  Jewel,  ye  might  like 
to  hear  tell  o'  the  Banshee,  an'  you  a-settin'  there  on  the  creepy, 
snug  an'  warm,  along  wid  the  company ;  but,  Machree,  ye'd  not  like 
hear  the  sound  of  it,  I'll  warrant  ye,  an'  you  to  be  yer  lone,  'way 
out  in  the  disolate  night.'  That  the  Banshee  used  to  wail  round 
the  houses  of  the  O'Kourkes,  near  the  great  lonely  Aughavilla  bog — 
a  remote  spot  which  the  least  imaginative  could  well  believe  to  be 
haunted  by  any  lonely  and  restless  spirit — was  known  to  all  who 
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dwelt  in  that  region  ;  and  had  not  Mrs.  Sheridan  herself,  crossing 
the  bog  at  nightfall  with  her  little  Biddy,  long  years  ago,  heard  the 
dismal  lament  '  as  plain  '  ?  She  had  gone  to  the  house  of  old  Pat 
Giblin— 'tis  a  ruin  now,  standing  beside  the  clump  of  fir  trees  far 
away  across  the  bog — for  Pat  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
O'Kourkes  for  many  and  many  a  year,  and  he  was  lying  sick.  She 
staid  there  awhile  with  'Liza  O'Eourke,  who  was  nursing  old  Pat. 
*  And/  said  Mrs.  Sheridan,  '  whin  I  came  out  on  the  door  for  to  go 
'way  home  the  duskus  was  fallin'  over  the  bog  an'  the  wood,  an'  it 
got  very  dark-lookin'. 

'  It  was  a  lonesome  an'  a  backward  kind  of  a  place  where  that 
house  stood  the  whole  time,'  she  continued,  '  what  wid  the  rustle 
o'  the  wind  that  ye'd  hear  like  the  runnin'  wather  through  the 
thick  branches  a-top  o'  the  dale-trees,  an'  the  big  wide  stretch 
o'  the  bog,  wid  niver  a  cut  nor  a  bank  nor  a  clamp  o'  turf  on  it 
thim  times,  only  just  the  heather  an'  the  tussocks  o'  the  yaller 
grass  spread  out  there  forenint  the  door.  Not  a  breath  o'  wind 
was  stirrin',  an'  Biddy  was  prattlin'  away  that  cheerful,  an'  had 
a-hoult  o'  me  by  the  hand,  an'  I  wid  no  fear,  nor  thought  of  any— 
why  would  I? — an'  we  took  over  into  the  bog.  On  the  suddint 
didn't  I  hear  the  mournfullest  cryin'  to  begin  round  about  and 
through  the  bog — 'twas  near  to  us,  an'  thin  'twas  far,  an'  thin 
it  'ud  go  dyin'  away  by  the  fir  wood,  an'  ye'd  think  'twas  climbin1 
up  the  slope  o'  that  hill  beyant  it  was.  Ye  niver  heard  what  'ud 
bate  it  for  lonesomeness.  An'  sartain  sure  ye'd  have  no  kind  of 
a  misdoubt  in  your  own  head  that  'twas  a  woman  in  the  tarriblest 
sorrow  was  just  convaynient  to  you  cryin'  an'  cryin'  like  as  if  her 
heart  was  broke.  'Twas  the  piercingest  dreadfullest  cry — only  the 
wan  note  "  A-wae,  wae,  wae,"  not  a  more,  an'  it  wint  away 
through  the  air,  over  the  bushes,  an'  seemingly  off  back  to  the 
house. 

'  An'  the  child  Biddy  (she  was  up  to  tin  year  old)  heard  it  on 
the  minute  wid  meself ,  too,  for  "  Arrah,  mother,"  sez  she,  an'  pullt 
at  me  by  the  hand  so  I '  d  stand  an '  look  round , ' '  what '  s  that  ?  Bide 
a  bit ;  don't  ye  hear  the  body  a-cryin'  ?  Won't  we  see  wlio  'tis,  at  all 
at  all?  "  "  Whisht,  whisht,  I'll  not  stop,"  sez  I,  for  the  heart 
widin  me  gave  the  odjousest  lep,  an'  seemed  like  to  quit  the  baitin' 
entirely,  so  I  couldn't  spake  nor  nearly  move,  wid  the  turn  that 
lonesome  sound  gave  me.  An'  I  just  took  the  shivers  over  me  like 
the  could  wather.  So  the  lamintin'  continued  there  a  while,  as  we 
legged  it  away  home,  I  wid  Biddy  as  tight  be  the  hand,  an'  thin 
it  just  died  away  gradial.  I'll  warrant  ye  I  thought  it  the  long 
life-time  till  we'd  be  in  the  house  agen  to  Pat  an'  the  childer,  for 
I  was  in  such  dread,  just  in  a  flutter  o'  fear.  Pat  was  askin'  what 
was  on  me,  seein'.the  way  I  was  wid  the  frit,  an'  funnin'  me  that 
I'd  be  so  aisy  put  about.  For,  mind  ye,  I  niver  took  it  to  be  the 
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Banshee,  only  I  couldn't  know  what  it  might  be  that  'ud  give  me 
that  quare  kind  of  a  feelin'  over  me. 

'  Whin  I'd  mind  the  sound  of  it  an'  I  in  me  bed  I'd  take  a  shiver, 
an'  the  heart  niver  got  settled  down  widin  me  that  night,  an'  it 
after  leppin'  so. 

'  The'  tould  me  in  the  mornin'  that  ould  Pat  Giblin  had  de- 
parted very  sudden  an'  unexpicted  the  evenin'  afore,  an'  us  after 
lavin'  the  house.  So  wasn't  he  just  in  the  departin'  whin  the 
cryin'  began?  Thin  I  knew  right  well  'twas  the  Banshee  we 
heard,  for  ne'er  a  livin'  soul  barrin'  the  two  of  us  was  out  in  the 
disolation  o'  the  bog  that  night,  an'  what  sort  of  a  woman  would 
she  be  anyways  that  'ud  be  strayin'  out  there  in  the  duskus,  cryin' 
an'  lamintin'  herself  up  an'  down?  For  'twasn't  in  the  one  place 
ye'd  hear  it,  but  the  sound  wint  thravellir/'  round  an'  about  the 
bog.  Och,  'twas  no  mortial  lamint — I'd  know  that  full  well,  an' 
the  Kourkes  knew  it,  more  be  token,  for  there  was  them  an'  a  many 
others  that  heard  the  cry  that  night. 

'  But  glory  be  to  God  that  I  seen  naught— I'd  think' I'd  niver 
over  live  to  see  the  Banshee  !  Begor,  I  got  such  a  frit  wid  her  that 
for  all  I  should  go  back  over  the  bog  to  the  corp-house  afore  the 
buryin'  to  see  the  corp  laid  out  (an'  'twas  laid  out  beautiful,  the' 
said,  wid  candles,  an'  all)  I  wouldn't  set  foot  in  the  place  agen, 
nor  sence  'ud  take  the  pad  way  over  the  bog  after  night,  no  not  for 
a  mine  of  goold  an'  silver  if  ye'd  give  it  to  me. 

'  Troth  I'd  nearly  think  I'd  lose  me  wits  an'  me  to  hear  the 
Banshee  to  lamint  agen!  '  concluded  Mrs.  Sheridan,  whose  ex- 
perience on  that  memorable  evening  had  very  evidently  made  a 
deep  and  painful  impression  upon  her. 

But  these  are  tales  of  long  ago,  and  nowadays  the  Banshee  and 
the  Good  People  seem  to  have  vanished  from  Bogland — put  to 
flight,  no  doubt,  by  the  advent  of  those  modern  products,  the 
moonlighter  and  the  nocturnal  cattle-driver,  arch-enemies  of  all 
poetry  and  romance,  at  whose  hands  the  traditionary  shadows  of 
former  days  would  receive  but  scant  consideration  and  respect. 

No,  for  such  as  them,  with  the  halo  of  romance  surrounding 
their  phantom  figures,  there  will  soon  now  be  no  place  remain- 
ing. They  can,  then,  but  comfort  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  even  the  reputed  sceptic  of  to-day  acknowledges  their  exist- 
ence in  the  past,  and  allows  that,  however  prosaic  and  matter-of- 
fact  the  present  of  Bogland  may  be,  yet  its  weird  and  stormy  past 
witnessed  many — what  are  still  called — quare  things. 

M.  GODLEY. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
SUEZ  CANAL 


BEING  aware  of  my  intimate  connection  with  Egypt,  a  young 
friend,  in  telling  me  recently  of  the  result  of  a  competition  in 
which  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  list  of  the  world's 
engineering  triumphs,  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
lists  cited  both  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Assouan  Dam.  I  rejoined 
that  the  Nile  Dam,  at  the  head  of  the  First  Cataract,  was  indeed 
an  engineering  wonder,  but  that  the  Suez  Canal,  which,  after  all, 
is  but  an  artificial  strait,  was  not  such  a  very  marvellous  feat.  For, 
I  continued,  when  one  thinks  of  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the 
engineers  entrusted  with  the  cutting  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
dredging  and  excavating  of  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  million 
cubic  yards  of  sand,  mud,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  making  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  seems  but  child's  play.  Between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  of  sea-level, 
nor  were  tidal  locks  required  at  either  end ;  there  were  no  lofty 
mountains  or  deep  valleys  in  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  conse- 
quently no  '  flights  of  locks  '  necessary ;  in  a  word,  the  engineers 
of  the  Suez  Canal  had  no  Chagres  Eiver  problem  to  solve,  involv- 
ing provision  against  seasonal  floods  and  swollen  tributary 
streams,  no  eight-mile  Culebra  Cut  to  persevere  with,  no  Gatun 
Dam  to  construct,  and  no  upheavals  by  earthquake  to  dread  and 
guard  against. 

The  Suez  Canal  I  do  not  look  upon  so  much  as  being  an 
engineering  feat  as  in  the  light  of  a  colossal  triumph  over  preju- 
dice ;  a  victory  over  political  animus,  groundless  financial  fear- 
someness,  and  opinionated  pig-headedness — conquests  obtained  by 
the  dogged,  unflagging  perseverance  of  one  man,  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps. 

It  may  be  of  interest ,  now  that  the  draft  of  a  new  Suez  Canal 
Convention  has  caused  such  controversy  in  Cairo,  to  recall  certain 
little-remembered  incidents  and  coincidences  in  the  history  of  the 
original  concession,  as  well  as  some  of  the  piquant  side-lights 
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which  have  been  thrown  from  time  to  time  on  the  story  of  the 
great  maritime  highway. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  a  curious  exemplification  of  how  often 
great  undertakings  depend  on  insignificant  and  apparently  wholly 
irrelevant  happenings  that,  had  not  De  Lesseps  been  sent  to 
Egypt  as  dleve-consul ;  had  he  not  arrived  from  Tunis  on  the 
sailing-vessel  Diogene,  and  been  placed  in  quarantine  at  Alex- 
andria; had  not  his  chief,  M.  Mimaut,  lent  him,  to  lighten  the 
tedium  of  the  period  of  detention,  the  memoirs  of  Lepere,  the 
engineer  who  had  in  1799  reported  to  Napoleon  on  the  feasibility 
of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus ;  and,  above  all,  had  not  De  Lesseps 
been  a  good  horseman,  the  Suez  Canal,  most  probably,  would  not 
be  to-day  the  great  connecting-link  between/  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  As  regards  my  first  contention,  we  nave  De  Lesseps'  own 
frank  acknowledgment  in  his  journal,  where  he  writes,  '  Monsieur 
Mimaut  gave  me  a  first  notion  of  the  Canal  between  the  two  seas, 
a  subject  of  which  up  to  that  date  (1831)  I  had  not  the  faintest 
knowledge.'  And  to  the  value  of  his  equestrian  proficiency  the 
following  narrative  of  the  obtainment  of  the  original  concession 
bears  witness. 

In  or  about  the  year  1805,  De  Lesseps'  grandfather,  then 
French  representative  in  Egypt,  was  requested  by  Bonaparte  and 
Prince  Talleyrand  to  indicate  a  man  capable  of  substituting  in 
Egypt  orderly  government  for  the  anarchical  rule  of  the  Mame- 
lukes. He  had  selected  (the  then  Colonel)  Mehemet  Ali,  and  so 
was  instrumental  in  first  bringing  him  to  notice.  Thus,  when 
De  Lesseps,  the  grandson,  came  to  Egypt  in  1831,  Mehemet  Ali 
(who  had  become  Viceroy)  very  naturally  treated  him  with  favour, 
and  so  it  came  about  that  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  taught  the 
Viceroy's  youngest  son,  Said,  who  was  then  abnormally  stout,  to 
ride.  This  was  how  his  equitation  was  first  of  use  to  him,  and 
the  second  occasion  occurred  twenty  years  later,  when  De  Lesseps 
came  on  a  private  visit  to  Egypt,  ostensibly  to  congratulate  his 
former  pupil,  Said,  on  his  accession  to  the  Viceroyalty,  but  really 
with  the  fervent  hope  of  obtaining  permission  to  start  cutting  the 
Maritime  Canal.  For  De  Lesseps  had  now  retired  from 
diplomacy,  and  was  free  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  enterprise  he 
had  pondered  over  since  1831. 

It  so  happened  that  when  De  Lesseps  arrived ,  Said  Pasha ,  the 
new  Viceroy,  was  exercising  his  army  in  the  Libyan  desert.  So 
when  (15th  of  November  1854)  De  Lesseps  preferred  his  petition, 
the  Viceroy  very  naturally  called  together  his  generals  and  con- 
sulted them  as  to  the  project  of  a  canal.  Now,  warriors  in  those 
days  (and  perhaps  in  these  regenerate  days  also) ,  and  particularly 
in  Eastern  countries,  held  in  higher  estimation  a  man  who  could 
sit  a  horse  than  a  mere  learned  bookworm,  and,  very  fortunately, 
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when  summoned  by  the  Viceroy,  De  Lesseps  rode  into  the 
camp. 

He  thus  describes  the  scene  :  '  They  (the  generals)  stared  at 
me  and,  looking  as  if  they  thought  their  master's  friend,  whom 
they  had  just  seen  put  his  horse  over  a  wall,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  right,  they  raised  their  hands  to  their  heads  in  sign  of  assent.' 

I  may  perhaps  fittingly  here  draw  attention  to  the  curious 
reason  which  induced  De  Lesseps  to  cast  the  all-important  die, 
and  broach  the  subject  of  the  Canal  to  the  Viceroy,  on  the  15th 
of  November,  a  date  which  was  twice  again  in  the  history  of  the 
undertaking  to  prove  propitious.  His  own  words,  taken  from  a 
private  letter  written  on  the  same  day,  are  as  follows  : 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  camp  began  to  be  full  of  life,  a  chilli- 
ness proclaimed  the  sunrise,  and  a  few  rays  of  light  already  tinted  the  horizon, 
when  suddenly  there  appeared  to  my  left,  where  the  sky  was  threatening  and 
cloudy,  a  very  brilliant  rainbow  stretching  from  east  to  west.  I  confess  that 
my  heart  beat  violently,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  a  rein  on  my  imagina- 
tion, which  was  tempted  to  see  in  this  sign  of  covenant  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures  the  presage  of  the  true  union  between  the  Western  and  the 
Eastern  world. 

A  fortnight  later,  on  the  30th  of  November  1854,  Sai'd  Pasha 
signed  the  firman  granting  '  to  his  friend  Monsieur  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps  the  exclusive  power  of  founding  and  managing  a  com- 
pany for  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ' ;  and  this  concession 
'  his  friend,'  later,  ungratefully  turned  into  a  bond,  nor  did  he 
remember  Portia's  admonition  to  Shylock  : 

Shed  thou  no  blood,  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh. 


The  scene  changes,  and  our  narrative  takes  us  from  the 
Libyan  desert,  first  to  the  castle-prison  of  Ham,  and  then  to  the 
capital  of  Spain-,  Having  shown  how  De  Lesseps  came -to  possess 
the  friendship  of  the  Viceroy  Sai'd,  through  having  given  him 
riding  lessons  when  a  boy,  it  may  be  convenient  at  this  juncture 
to  set  forth  how  De  Lesseps  came  to  enjoy  high  favour  at  the 
Imperial  Court  of  France ;  for  undoubtedly  the  Canal  might 
never  have  been  successfully  completed  without  Napoleon  the 
Third's  strong  backing,  and  even  this  useful  support  might  have 
become,  in  certain  critical  crises,  somewhat  lukewarm,  had  not 
the  Empress  Eugenie  also  favoured  De  Lesseps  and  his  project. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note,  moreover,  the  widely  different 
motives  which  predisposed  these  two  exalted  personages  in 
De  Lesseps'  favour. 

In  1840,  Louis  Napoleon,  son  of  the  King  of  Holland  and 
Hortense  de  Beauharnais,  and  nephew  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
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made  a  futile  descent  upon  France  near  Boulogne,  was  captured, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  ancient  castle  of  Ham,  on  the  Eiver 
Somme.  During  his  six  years'  captivity,  borne  with  exemplary 
patience,  the  Prince  studied  much  and  wrote  many  treatises,  and 
in  1842  he  published  a  scheme  for  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  In  this  essay,  which  was  written  in  English,  the 
following  passage  occurs  : 

Central  America  can  only  hope  to  emerge  from  its  languor  by  following 
the  example  of  the  United  States,  that  is  to  say,  by  borrowing  hands  and 
capital  from  Europe.  War  and  commerce  have  civilised  the  world.  Com- 
merce is  still  following  up  its  conquests.  Let  us  open  a  new  route  for  it. 
Let  us  bring  Europe  closer  to  the  peoples  of  Oceania  and  Australia,  and 
enable  the  latter  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilisation. 

As  a  result  of  this  pamphlet,  the  Prince,  while  still  a  prisoner, 
received  from  the  Nicaraguan  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  letter 
which  officially  conferred  upon  him  '  all  the  powers  necessary  for 
organising  a  company  in  Europe,'  and  which  informed' him  that 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  had  determined  that  the  new  route, 
if  made,  should  be  named  the  Canale  Napoleone.  It  is  clear 
therefore  that,  when  young,  Napoleon  the  Third  had  given  such 
close  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  shortening  of  routes  for  navi- 
gation as  to  predispose  and  stimulate  him  in  favour  of  De  Lesseps, 
particularly  as  much  of  the  Prince's  reasoning  when  advocating 
the  Panama  scheme  in  1842  applied  equally  well  to  the  Suez 
project  of  1854. 

On  the  25th  of  May  1846  the  Prince  escaped  from  Ham  by 
disguising  himself,  with  the  aid  of  a  faithful  friend  and  fellow- 
prisoner,  as  a  workman,  and  walking  out  of  the  gates  of  the  Castle 
with  a  plank  over  his  shoulder.  The  present  writer  still  some- 
times sees  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise  an  unpretending 
tombstone  under  which  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  the  widow  of 
one  of  Louis  Napoleon's  faithful  adherents  of^hat  time.  The 
gravestone  bears  no  name,  only  this  reference  to  Victor  Hugo's 
well-known  work  : 

Histoire  d'un  Crime 

CHAPITKE    XV.,   FIN 
Comment  on  sortit  de  Ham 

In  1848  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  represented  France  at  the 
Court  of  Spain,  and  while  in  Madrid  he  was  able,  in  virtue  of  his 
diplomatic  position  and  of  his  friendship  with  the  powerful 
Marshal  Narvaez,  then  Spanish  Prime  Minister,  to  intervene 
successfully  on  behalf  of  thirteen  officers  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  death  for  mutiny  at  Valencia,  and  for  whose  lives  Mademoiselle 
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Eugenie  de  Montijo,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  her  mother, 
then  Grand  Mistress  at  the  Spanish  Court,  had  begged  him  to 
intercede.  Her  distant  cousinship  with  De  Lesseps  may  have 
emboldened  the  young  lady  to  seek  him  out,  for  there  was  a  family 
connection,  De  Lesseps'  mother  being  aunt  to  her  mother,  the 
Countess  de  Montijo.  Whether  De  Lesseps  was  or  was  not 
aware  of  this  kinship  seems  open  to  question.  In  writing  of  the 
incident,  he  only  says  in  his  diary  : 

I  was  told  that  Mile,  de  Montijo,  accompanied  by  her  governess,  was 
waiting  to  see  me  in  the  drawing-room,  in  order  to  speak  to  me  on  a  very 
pressing  and  important  matter— thirteen  officers,  belonging  to  the  leading 
families  of  the  Court,  having  been  sentenced  to  death;  [and  later,  after 
having  seen  the  Prime  Minister,  he  writes]  Whereupon  Narvaez,  seeing 
how  determined  I  was,  shook  me  vigorously  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  me  in 
Spanish,  '  You  may  be  off,  Ferdinand,  with  these  men's  heads  in  your  pocket.' 

Mile,  de  Montijo,  on  the  30th  of  January  1853,  became  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  and  so  in  after-years  was  in  a  position,  as  the 
wife  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  amply  to  repay  De  Lesseps  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  her  as  a  girl  in  Madrid  in  1848.  That  she 
did  so  repay  him  is  certain,  for  at  a  board  meeting  of  the  Canal 
Company  held  in  1859  De  Lesseps  said,  '  The  Empress  has  been 
our  guardian  angel,  and  would  be  for  the  union  of  the  two  seas 
what  Isabella  the  Catholic  was  for  the  discovery  of  America.'  De 
Lesseps  also  chose  in  that  same  year  the  15th  of  November,  the 
feast  of  Saint  Eugenie,  for  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  new 
company's  shareholders. 

Throughout  this  paper  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  Monsieur 
de  Lesseps  all  possible  credit  for  his  indomitable  pluck  and 
perseverance,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  after  all,  he  only 
carried  out  an  old-world  project.  The  idea  of  the  joining  together 
of  the  Midland  and  Red  Seas  by  a  navigable  channel  was  familiar 
to  Sesostris,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Amrou,  and  Napoleon,  each  in 
turn  having  entertained  it.  Furthermore,  water  communication 
between  the  two  seas,  though  partly  by  way  of  the  Nile,  had 
before  actually  existed,  once  about  1330  B.C.  ;  again  in  620  B.C., 
under  Necho,  the  Pharaoh  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  then 
the  Mediterranean  was  known  as  '  the  very  green,'  and  not  as 
the  '  blue  '  Midland  Sea;  and  yet  again,  from  about  300  B.C.  to 
perhaps  150  A.D.,  and  finally,  after  the  Hegira,  from  640  A.D.  to 
767  A.D. 

Having  thus  given  the  ancients  their  due,  we  will  return  to 
modern  times.  At  first  De  Lesseps  had  enough  to  do  in  satisfyiag 
prospective  shareholders  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme, 
but,  brushing  aside  futile  criticisms  and  a  mass  of  prejudiced 
opinions,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  serious  objection  to  the 
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project  was  that  the  sand  walls  of  the  Canal  would  be  rapidly 
undermined  by  the  action  of  the  wash  from  vessels  in  transit. 
But  this  objection  De  Lesseps  always  answered  by  telling  the 
story  of  his  experiences  at  seaside  places,  where,  though  dry  sand 
crumbled  under  his  weight,  wet  sand  would  bear  his  body  without 
serious  depression. 

From  1854  to  1858  De  Lesseps'  chief  energies  were  expended 
in  trying  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  the  Suzerain  Power.  This 
was  a  difficult,  nay,  almost  hopeless,  task,  as  besides  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  Turk  not  to  take  action  of  any  sort,  England's 
powerful  influence  with  the  Porte  was  actively  used  against 
Lesseps.  For  Lord  Palmerston,  then  autocrat  in  Downing 
Street,  strongly  opposed  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
delayed  it  as  long  as  he  could.  Looking /at  the  matter  purely 
with  reference  to  the  commerce  of  Europe,  he  held  that  any  great 
work  which  would  shorten  considerably  the  voyage  to  India1  must 
in  the  long  run  be  advantageous  to  all  nations  trading  by  sea  with 
Asia.  Personally,  I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  t'his  view, 
and  I  believe  that  the  volume  of  British  commerce  will  yearly 
decline  as  other  Maritime  Powers  gradually  absorb  their  share  of 
what  before  the  Canal  route  was  opened  was  carried  almost  en- 
tirely in  British  bottoms.  As  regards  the  political  results,  Lord 
Palmerston  predicted — and  events  have  fully  justified  this  pro- 
phecy— that  a  practicable  waterway  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Ked  Sea  would  irresistibly  draw  England  into  a  more 
direct  interference  in  Egypt,  and  he  therefore  considered  the 
Canal  undesirable,  as  England  would  reap  no  advantage  in 
annexing  territory  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Yet  England  had  not  always  been  opposed  to  the  idea,  for 
M.  Linant  de  Belief onds,  the  French  engineer  whose  plans  for  the 
Canal  were  ultimately  adopted,  has  borne  testimony  that— 

in  1840  England  and  the  East  India  Company  wished  for  a  Canal  and  that 
in  1841  I  signed  a  contract  to  that  effect  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  and  in  1842  the  project  was  accepted  by  the  Indian  Government 
with  enthusiasm. 

It  was  not  until  the  25th  of  April  1859  that  the  first  spadeful 
of  sand  was  thrown  up,  and  then  Turkey  ordered  the  work  to 
stop  at  once;  even  by  1863,  when  Sai'd  Pasha  died  and  Ismail 
Pasha  became  Viceroy,  not  one-fourth  of  the  wTork  to  be  done 
had  been  executed.  On  Ismail's  accession  the  work  was  again 
stayed,  the  reason  being  as  follows  : 

The  Egyptian  Government  in  1856  undertook  to  provide  De 
Lesseps  with  80  per  cent,  of  the  labour  required.  This  meant 

1  The  Suez  Canal  reduces  the  distance  between  Western  Europe  and  India  from 
11,379  to  7628  miles. 
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that  40,000  of  the  Delta  peasantry  were  always  away  from  their 
fields— 20,000  actually  on  the  excavation  works,  10,000  on  their 
way  to  the  Isthmus,  and  10,000,  minus  the  number  who  had 
succumbed  to  the  terrible  sufferings  and  privations  entailed  by  this 
forced-labour  system,  on  their  way  back  to  their  village  homes. 
It  is  stated  by  one  writer  that,  owing  to  the  climatic  conditions, 
the  terribly  hard  work,  and  the  meagre  rations  supplied,  the 
poor  patient  natives  '  died  like  sheep.'  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Ismail's  first  act  was  to  refuse  to  continue  this  corvee  system  (ulti- 
mately he  had  to  pay  £1,520,000  compensation  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  native  labour),  and,  whatever  his  motives,  the  Viceroy  was 
undoubtedly  right  in  declining  to  continue  the  corvee,  for  the 
forced-labour  system  wasj  only  justifiable  in  the  Delta  for  the 
maintenance  in  good  order  of  the  dykes  and  canals  which  secure 
the  irrigation  on  which  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  so  entirely 
depends.  The  dearth  of  labour  caused  by  the  Viceroy's  action 
was  not,  however,  without  its  advantages,  for  it  was  then  that 
Messrs.  Lavalley  &  Lecointe  rose  to  the  occasion  and  devised  the 
marvellous  dredgers  with  which  the  remaining  work — two-thirds 
of  the  whole — was  afterwards  completed  in  two  years. 

In  T869,  within  two  days  of  the  lucky  15th  of  November,  '  la 
fete  de  Sainte  Eugenie,'  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened  with  great 
pomp,  the  first  vessel  being  the  Imperial  yacht  VAigle,  with  the 
Canal's  guardian  angel,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  on  board,  accom- 
panied by  De  Lesseps  and  his  two  sons.  And,  curiously  enough, 
the  many  initial  delays,  extending  over  several  years,  made  for 
the  ultimate  commercial  success  of  the  Canal,  for  had  it  been 
completed  in  the  early,  instead  of  during  the  late,  'sixties,  it  would 
have  been  a  failure,  as  very  few  vessels  would  have  used  it.  Sail- 
ing vessels,  for  which  the  Canal  was  primarily  made,  would  have 
preferred  the  free  seaway  round  by  the  Cape  to  the  tedious  and 
difficult  navigation  through  the  Canal  and  the  narrow  Ked  Sea ; 
and  ocean-going  steamers  were  but  in  their  infancy,  and  only 
received  the  great  impetus,  which  practically  changed  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  navigation,  from  the  invention  of  compound 
engines,2  whereby  an  enormous  saving  of  coal  was  effected,  as 
compared  with  the  former  prohibitive  consumption  by  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  steamers. 

At  first  the  traffic  through  the  Canal  was  insignificant,  but, 
as  it  increased,  it  became  important  in  the  interests  of  shipping  to 
determine  whether  the  words  tonneau  de  capacite,  in  Article  17 
of  the  Concession,  meant  gross  or  net  tonnage.  Article  17  states 

a  Compound  engines  were  first  need  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  1867. 
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clearly  that  the  Canal  Company  could  not  charge  a  toll  of  more 
than  '  10  francs  par  tonneau  de  capacite.' 

The  battle  royal  between  the  Powers  and  the  Company  lasted 
two  years,  the  Powers,  led  by  England  (who  was  at  last  beginning 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  Canal  affairs) ,  contending  that  it  should 
be  net  tonnage,  but,  if  gross  tonnage  was  the  correct  translation, 
that  then  the  toll  of  10  francs  should  be  at  once  reduced  by  at  least 
one-third.  Ultimately  (18th  of  November,  1873),  the  Powers 
agreed  to  admit  the  toll  of  10  francs  only  on  the  net  tonnage,  but, 
in  order  to  help  the  Company,  they  promised  to  pay  a  surtax  of 
3  francs  a  ton  until  the  net  tonnage  of  vessels  using  the  Canal 
should  amount  to  2,600,000  tons.  But  the  twelve  Powers  had 
reckoned  without  their  host,  for  De  Lesseps,  holding  the  decision 
to  be  an  usurpation  of  the  Company's  rights,  flouted  Europe  by 
declining  to  put  the  agreement  into  force.  And,  as  he  would  not 
give  way,  it  became  necessary  to  use  compulsion,  and  finally  the 
Sultan,  urged  by  the  Powers,  instructed  the  Khedive  to  employ 
tons  les  moyens  et  toute  la  force  necessaires  to  carry  out  the  de- 
cision from  the  exact  date  (29th  of  April,  1874)  on  which  it  had 
been  agreed  that  it  should  come  into  force.  So  two  Egyptian 
war-ships  were  stationed  at  the  entrances,  and  bodies  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  and  five  thousand  Bedouins — as  well  as  the  necessary 
corps  of  telegraphists — made  a  demonstration  along  the  Canal, 
and  then,  and  only  then,  did  M.  de  Lesseps  capitulate. 

In  my  opinion  the  recollection  of  this  stubborn  fight  had  its 
due  influence  in  determining  the  later  action  of  the  British 
Government  when  they  purchased  the  Khedive's  shares,  '  lest,' 
as  the  Sultan  was  informed,  '  they  might  fall  into  hands  which 
would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  either  Turkey  or  Great  Britain.' 

This  victory,  in  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  did  not  bring 
with  it  much  sense  of  rejoicing  and  elation,  but  rather  a  feeling 
that  some  action  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a 
similarly  embarrassing  dilemma.  Lord  Derby's  first  move  in  this 
direction  was  to  sound  the  French  Ambassador  in  London  on  the 
subject  of  united  action  by  the  Powers  with  a  view  to  purchasing 
the  Canal.  The  conversation  was  duly  reported  to  Paris,  but  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  the  Due  Decazes,  expressed  himself  as 
opposed  to  the  idea.  Nothing  daunted,  the  next  move,  made 
privately  through  Baron  Kothschild,  was  to  ascertain  whether 
De  Lesseps  himself  would  entertain  an  offer  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Canal  Company.  He,  however,  declined  absolutely  to  con- 
template the  selling  of  the  Company  so  long  as  he  remained  its 
Chairman.  Finally,  the  proposal  was  aired  on  the  5th  of  June  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  again  on  the  26th  of  June,  1874,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion 
that  all  these  ballons  d'essai,  which  showed  the  direction  of  the 
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wind  at  that  time  in  Downing  Street,  materially  help  to  explain 
why,  when  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  line  of  shares  presented  itself, 
the  opportunity  was  promptly  seized,  and  no  red-tape  dilly-dallying 
occurred.  When  the  Canal  scheme  was  first  mooted,  England, 
as  has  been  shown,  opposed  it ;  likewise,  when  De  Lesseps  found 
himself  in  difficulties,  financial  and  other,  England  increased 
rather  than  lightened  his  burdens ;  but  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
she  was  waking  up,  and  was  not  only  ready  to  recognise  '  the 
accomplished  fact/  but  was  anxious  to  repair  her  former  errors. 
England  had  not  even  '  wrought  one  hour,'  yet  she  wished  to  be 
'  made  equal  unto  them  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.'  And,  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  she  obtained  her  wish  ; 
but,  as  the  story  is  complicated  as  well  as  interesting,  I  will  tell 
it  in  a  separate  paragraph. 

Once  again  the  objects  in  our  kaleidoscope  change  positions 
and  reflect  new  forms,  the  fateful  date  of  1854  and  1859— the  15th 
of  November — recurring  once  again,  though,  it  is  true,  the  year 
is  nearer  to  our  own  times,  and  we  have  new  characters  in  the 
play.  And  once  again  we  may  observe  how  great  events  oft- 
times  depend  on  little  causes,  for  here  we  have  a  great  national 
advantage  as  the  outcome  of  a  simple  invitation  to  a  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood  to  dine  quietly  one  Sunday  evening  with  a  Mr. 
Oppenheim. 

In  September  1875  one-half  of  the  service  of  the  interest  of 
the  Ottoman  National  Debt  was  suspended.  This  reacted  on 
Egypt,  and  Ismail  Pasha,  who  had  been  lavishly  squandering 
money  for  the  past  twelve  years,  was  very  anxious  to  bolster  up 
his  credit  by  meeting  the  payments  due  by  him  in  December. 
But  as  practically  all  possible  revenues  had  been  hypothecated  by 
Egypt  already,  the  burning  question  as  to  how  to  raise  ready 
money  was  not  easy  of  solution.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the 
brothers  Dervieu — Edouard  in  Paris,  and  Andre  in  Cairo — put 
forward  the  suggestion  of  either  lending  the  Khedive  a  round  sum 
on  the  security  of  his  Highness 's  Suez  Canal  shares,  or,  if  more 
satisfactory,  of  purchasing  them  outright.  Evidently,  however, 
the  secret  of  the  offer  was  not  well  kept,  for  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank  (then  half  French,  being  still  under  the  Pastre  influence) 
heard  of  the  move  and  made  a  counter-offer.  The  '  Anglo  '  in 
turn  informed  the  Credit  Foncier  d©  France.  Now  it  did  not  suit 
this  institution  for  Ismail  to  hypothecate  or  dispose  of  his  shares ; 
they  wanted  him  to  offer  them  as  security  for  the  many  doubtful 
promises-to-pay  which  French  bankers  then  possessed — in  other 
words,  the  Credit  Foncier  desired  Ismail  to  keep  the  shares  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  his  floating  debt. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fateful  Sunday  dinner  given  in  London 
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by  Mr.  Henry  Oppenheim  to  the  then  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  Mr.  Oppenheim,  being  a  nephew  of  the  Messrs.  Oppen- 
heim, who  for  many  years  had  a  lucrative  banking  business  in 
Egypt,  knew  of  what  was  going  on  in  Cairo  and  Paris,  and  told 
the  whole  story  to  his  guest.  Fortunately  for  England,  Mr. 
Greenwood  was  not  only  a  shrewd  journalist  but  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  perceived  at  once  that  only  prompt  action  could  turn  the 
position.  So,  with  his  host's  permission,  he  wrote  that  evening 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  asking  for  an  inter- 
view the  following  day  at  10.30  A.M.  (an  unusually  early  hour  for 
the  Foreign  Office). 

Nevertheless,  the  next  morning,  the  15th  of  November  1875, 
Lord  Derby  was  punctual,  and  heard  how  very  near  France  had 
come  to  acquiring  the  shares,  the  possession/of  which,  if  the  trans- 
action could  be  arrested  by  purchase  for  England,  would  go  far  to 
retrieving  the  unenviable  position  into  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  drifted.  Here  was  Great  Britain  paying  four-fifths  of 
the  tolls  of  the  Maritime  Canal,  yet  without  a  single  share  in  the 
undertaking  and  without  a  single  representative  on  the  Board  of 
Directors.  As  a  result  of  the  editor's  communication,  Lord 
Derby  telegraphed  to  the  British  agent  in  Egypt  to  go  immediately 
to  the  Khedive,  to  ask  him  whether  it  was  true  that  his  Highness 
was  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  his  Canal  shares,  and  not  to  come 
away  without  getting  an  answer.  General  Stanton  (to  whom  the 
present  writer  acted  as  private  secretary  that  same  year)  saw  the 
Khedive  and  obtained  his  assurance  that  all  negotiations  should  be 
suspended  till  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  November,  on  which  date 
Lord  Derby  was  able  to  telegraph  that  '  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  disposed  to  purchase  his  Highness's  shares.'  In  the 
meantime,  Lord  Derby  had  informed  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  (as  he  then  still  was)  had  sent  his  secretary  to  the 
City,  and  within  an  hour  the  house  of  Kothschild3  had  promised 
to  hold  four  millions  sterling  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prime  Minister 
(though  the  latter  had  no  tangible  security  to  offer).  Barely  half 
an  hour  before  Lord  Derby's  message  as  to  purchasing  the 
shares  could  be  communicated  to  the  Khedive,  a  provisional 
contract,  subject  to  approval  in  Paris,  had  been  entered  into  (and 
signed)  with  the  agent  of  the  Dervieu  group  for  an  advance  to 
Ismail  Pasha  of  3,400,OOOZ.  for  three  months  at  18  per  cent,  per 
annum  interest,  plus  J  per  cent,  commission.  Then  came  a 
further  complication,  for  on  the  20th  of  November  the  French 
Embassy  in  London,  acting  on  instructions  from  M.  le  Due 
Decazes,  asked  Lord  Derby  whether  her  Majesty's  Government 
would  have  any  objection  to  the  sale  by  the  Khedive  of  his  shares 
in  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Soci^te  G£ne"rale,  or  some  other  French 

8  The  then  head  of  the  firm,  Baron  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  was  the  original  of 
the  character  Sidonia  in  Disraeli's  Coningsby. 
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company.  A  most  inopportune  and  awkward  request,  seeing  that 
the  British  Government  were  themselves  treating  for  the  same 
shares.  Altogether  there  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  However, 
fortunately  for  England,  the  Paris  syndicate  were  unable  to 
secure  the  necessary  3,400,OOOZ.  within  the  period  of  time  granted 
for  ratification  before  M.  Ferdinand  Barrot,  the  Khedive's  agent 
in  Paris,  of  the  before-mentioned  provisional  contract.  This 
inability  I  believe  to  have  been  due  almost  solely  to  the  stubborn 
opposition  of  the  Credit  Foncier  de  France,  an  opposition 
prompted  by  the,  to  them,  solid  reasons  already  noted.  And 
England  thus  was  enabled  to  acquire  all  the  Khedive's  shares, 
the  agreement  being  signed  in  Cairo  on  the  25th  of  November 
1875,  and  confirmed  by  Parliament  on  the  9th  of  March  1876. 

After  the  matter  was  virtually  concluded,  it  was  found  that 
instead  of  177,642,  the  number  quoted  throughout  the  negotia- 
tions, the  Khedive  held  but  176,602  shares  ;  so  the  purchase-money 
was  reduced  from  4,000,OOOJ.  to  3,976,582Z.  Later  on,  when  the 
huge  boxes  of  certificates,  which  had  been  sent  to  England  in 
H.M.S.  Malabar,  were  delivered  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
shares  controlled,  it  was  found  that  the  numbers  of  two  shares 
were  duplicated.  I  may  here  add  that  Messrs.  Kothschild  &  Co., 
who  technically  were  supposed  to  have  themselves  purchased  the 
shares  until  the  re-purchase  by  the  Government  had  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament ,  were  well  remunerated  for  their  prompti- 
tude and  loyalty,  as  they  charged  a  commission  of  2J  per  cent, 
upon  the  purchase  price  and  received  5  per  cent,  interest  from  the 
date  of  the  advance  until  the  date  of  repayment.  In  the  foregoing 
narrative  of  the  purchase  of  the  shares  I  purposely  omitted,  in 
order  not  to  confuse  the  issue ,  to  mention  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  coupons  (before  July  1894)  attached  to  the  shares  bought  by 
England,  for  Ismail  had  in  1869  bartered  away  his  interest 
coupons  for  twenty-five  years.  To  explain  this  transaction  we 
must  once  more  hark  back  to  the  time  when  the  Canal  was  about 
to  be  formally  opened.  It  was  a  convenient  time  for  a  general 
settlement  of  accounts,  and  the  Egyptian  Government,  in  return 
for  certain  concessions  (really  retrocessions)  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  certain  '  rights  '  by  the  Company,  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of 
1,200,OOOL  But,  as  Ismail  had  even  then,  1869,  no  ready-money, 
he  consented,  in  lieu  of  payment,  to  forego  in  favour  of  the 
Company  all  prospective  interest  from  the  1st  of  January  1870  to 
the  1st  of  July  1894.  And  this  pill  was  made  the  more  bitter  for 
Ismail  to  swallow  by  the  decision,  taken  at  the  general  annual 
meeting  held  in  August  1871,  not  to  allow  holders  of  shares  from 
which  the  coupons  had  been  cut  off  either  to  vote  or  even 
be  present  at  shareholders'  meetings-  The  worried  Khedive 
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protested,  but  in  the  end  had  to  be  satisfied  with  an  assurance 
that  De  Lesseps  would  himself  act  as  proxy  for  his  Highness. 
Furthermore,  the  decision  of  the  24th  of  August  1871  was  not 
rescinded,  and  when  in  1876  it  was  agreed  to  admit  three  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  on  the  Board,  300  shares,  with  coupons 
attached,  had  to  be  purchased,  it  being  held  that  the  176,602 
mutilated  shares  would  not  constitute  a  legal  qualification  before 
1894. 

The  news  of  the  purchase  of  the  Canal  shares  by  England  was 
on  the  whole  favourably  received  by  Europe.  Austria  was  con- 
fident that  the  purchase  would  prove  as  advantageous  to  Austrian 
as  to  British  commerce,  and  could,  therefore,  only  look  upon  it 
with  satisfaction.  Germany  highly  appreciated  the  policy  adopted 
by  her  Majesty's  Government,  who,  in  Prince  Bismarck's  opinion, 
had  '  done  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment  in  regard  to  the 
Canal.'  Italy,  though  she  thought  the  news  '  had  disturbed  and 
disquieted  all  the  Exchanges  of  Europe  '  and  was  '  a  proof  of  the 
great  uncertainties  which  the  Eastern  Question  occasions,'  never- 
theless held  the  purchase  to  be  '  an  act  of  great  political  ability 
which  does  great  honour  to  the  perspicacity  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Government.'  France,  however,  '  fut  froisse*e  et  attrist£e.' 
Le  Temps  wrote  :  *  The  English  Government  had  knowledge  of 
the  proposed  plans  in  France ,  it  discussed  them ,  it  made  imperious 
objections,  and  then  does  on  its  own  account  what  it  would  not 
permit  the  French  Government  to  do,'  and  Le  Journal  des  Debats 
terminated  its  article  by  the  exclamation  :  '  Oh  !  you  French 
people  !  how  adept  you  are  in  pulling  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  !  ' 
And  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  de  Blowitz,  in  My 
Memoirs  (published  in  1903),  that  the  Due  Decazes,  who  was 
playing  billiards  when  he  heard  the  news,  in  his  rage  broke  his 
cue  across  his  knees  and  swore  that  he  would  pay  out  Lord  Derby 
some  day.  The  only  man  in  France  who  took  the  matter  good- 
humouredly  was  the  man  most  interested,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
He  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  wrote  : 

The  English  nation  now  accepts  that  share  in  the  Canal  Company  which 
had  been  loyally  reserved  to  her  from  the  outset ;  and  if  this  action  is  to  have 
any  effect,  that  effect,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  be  the  abandonment  by  the 
British  Government  of  the  long-standing  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the 
interests  of  the  original  shareholders  of  the  Maritime  Canal,  whose  perse- 
verance has  been  at  once  so  active  and  so  well-directed.  I  therefore  look  upon 
the  close  community  of  interest  about  to  be  established  between  French  and 
English  capital,  for  the  purely  industrial  and  necessarily  peaceful  working 
of  the  Universal  Maritime  Canal,  as  a  most  fortunate  occurrence. 

There  is  yet  another  opinion  which  may  be  considered  interest- 
ing, namely,  that  of  the  seller.  What  did  he  think  of  the  bargain 
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he  had  made?  Ismail  Pasha's  own  official  account,  given  in 
response  to  a  telegram  from  his  Suzerain's  Grand  Vizier,  is 
characteristic  : 

Your  Highness  is  aware  that  at  the  time  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Canal 
Company  part  of  the  shares  were  subscribed  by  the  Egyptian  Treasury.  Up 
to  the  present  time  these  shares  have  never  been  in  any  respect  or  in  any 
manner  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  Government,  and  were,  to  my  great  regret, 
a  heavy  burthen  upon  the  Treasury.  Certain  bankers  made  proposals  for 
the  purchase  of  these  shares  ;  while  this  sale  was  being  negotiated,  the  English 
Government  manifested  the  wish  to  acquire  them  on  much  more  advantageous 
terms,  and  as  these  shares  are  similar  to  the  shares  of  other  companies  which 
are  bought  and  sold  daily,  the  Egyptian  Government  has  sold  them  to  the 
English  Government  and  has  made  a  profit  on  the  shares,  which  were  their 
property,  and  which,  as  has  been  said  above,  were  never  of  any  use  to  them. 

Still  more  characteristically  Ismailian,  however,  is  the  story 
of  the  Khedive's  anger  when  he  learned  that  during  the  final  stage 
of  the  negotiations  a  Court  functionary  had  speculated  for  a  rise 
in  price  of  Canal  shares  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  and  had  made 
money.  For  Ismail  was  not  angry  with  the  official  for  his  action 
in  utilising  a  State  secret  to  his  own  advantage,  but  was  furious 
with  himself  that  he,  Khedive,  had  not  had  the  same  brilliant  idea 
and  in  similar  fashion  netted  a  goodly  profit. 

Although  in  this  paper  it  was  intended  only  to  dwell  on  side- 
lights thrown  by  circumstances  on  the  story  of  an  interesting  and 
successful  enterprise,  and  to  set  them  forth  in  expository  yet  easy 
vein,  I  feel  sure  that  forgiveness  will  be  extended  to  me  if,  in 
conclusion,  I  take  heart  of  grace  and  pen  a  few  sentences  in  a 
more  serious  vein.  Does  not  the  undoing  of  Egypt  throughout 
the  history  of  the  Canal,  coupled  with  the  open-handed  generosity 
of  the  Viceroy  Said  and  of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  merit  something 
more  than  mere  commiseration  and  grateful  acknowledgment? 
Should  we  not  remember  the  thousands  of  lives  sacrificed  by 
Egypt  from  1859  to  1863 ;  and  should  it  not  be  counted  to  her  for 
righteousness  that,  by  permitting  the  piercing  of  the  isthmus, 
Egypt  ungrudgingly  yielded  up  for  the  general  good  the  transit 
by  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Suez  of  passengers,  troops  and 
mails,  formerly  so  remunerative? 

Is  it  of  no  importance  that  in  '  expensive  moments  of  en- 
thusiasm '  Ismail  Pasha  should  have  contributed  over  sixteen 
millions  sterling  out  of  the  total  of  twenty  millions  expended  on 
the  digging  of  the  Canal,  and  that  Egypt  should  have  nothing 
whatever  to  show  for  this  expenditure?  The  only  real  benefit 
that  ever  accrued  to  Egypt  from  the  Canal  was  in  1882  when  the 
existence  of  a  channel,  navigable  by  war- vessels  and  transports, 
rendered  possible  the  turning  of  Arabi's  position  at  Kafr  Dawar. 
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The  British  Government  has  at  last  happily  determined  to 
substitute  a  firm  policy  for  the  late  inherently  weak  attitude, 
which  has  not  only  been  misunderstood  throughout  Egypt,  but 
has  proved  calamitous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  native  Egyptians 
and  to  our  own  prestige.  The  question  of  renewing  the  Canal 
Concession  should  and  must  be  considered  afresh  in  Cairo  and 
Paris.  At  this  juncture,  therefore,  for  the  reasons  given  above, 
and  considering  that  England's  Canal  shares,  bought  from  the 
Khedive,  are  to-day  worth  over  thirty  millions,  and  pay  her  back 
in  interest  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  each  four  or  five  years, 
I  hold,  and  the  belief  is  strong  within  me,  that  Great  Britain 
should  make  a  whole-hearted,  sustained,  and  unselfish  effort  on 
Egypt's  behalf,  and  see  to  it  that  such  really  generous  treatment 
is  now  meted  out  to  her  as  shall  blot  out^rom  her  memory  all 
painful  recollections  and  all  remembrance  of  past  injury,  injustice 
and  ill-fortune. 

WALTER  F.  MIETILLE. 


'HIS  PAROCHIAL   MAJESTY 


WITH  reference  to  the  Article  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Kenny,  which  appeared  under 
the  above  heading  in  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER  for  September 
1909,  the  Nuns  carrying  on  a  Boarding  School  at  Kiltimagh,  Co.  Mayo, 
and  the  Nuns  of  the  Mount  St.  Vincent  Orphanage  and  Schools  at  Limerick, 
have  taken  a  strong  exception  to  the  serious  remarks  concerning  them 
respectively  which  appeared  in  that  Article  at  p.  418. 

The  Editor  desires  to  say  that  he  had  no  intention  in  publishing  the 
Article  to  charge  these  Ladies  with  any  improper  conduct,  or  to  reflect  upon 
their  good  intentions  and  actions,  and,  much  regretting  that  anything  should 
have  appeared  in  the  Review  which  has  caused  them  pain,  he  hereby  uncon- 
ditionally withdraws  all  charges  therein  contained,  which  reflect  on  the 
character  or  conduct  of  these  Ladies. 


The  Editor  of  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUEY  AND  AFTER  cannot 
undertake  to  return  unaccepted 
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Now  is  the  acceptable  time.  There  is  IT,  United  Kingdom 
only  one  field  in  which  there  is  the  leat  pe  of  Conservative 
principles  making  effective  progress  on  a  large  scale  in  the  near 
future.  In  England  and  Scotland  Tariff  Keform  or  some  other 
economic  or  social  movement  may  detach  from  the  ranks  of 
Liberalism  a  certain  number  of  its  old  adherents,  but  the  transfer 
of  opinion  will  have  little  to  do  with  Conservatism  in  its  inherent 
or  cosmopolitan  meaning.  The  case  is  very  different  in  Ireland. 

As  preface,  I  may  say  that  Conservatism  in  the  broad  sense,  in 
which  I  use  it,  has  nothing  national  and  still  less  racial  in  it, 
though  it  gives  strength  and  permanence  to  every  race  and  nation. 
It  is  not  bounded  by  any  creed,  though  a  c  ep  reject  for  religion, 
together  with  obedience  to  authority  and  ,-ie  deL"once  of  property 
lawfully  acquired  and  honestly  employed,  s  its  most  sacred  tenet. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  every  country  in  which  Catholicism 
is  a  real  and  active  force  the  mass  of  the  population  is  and  must  be 
Conservative  in  its  ideals  and,  ultimately,  in  its  politics.   It  is  tL 
case  in  South  and  Western  Germany,  in  Austria,  and  in  Spaia-^ 
The  Catholics  of  England,  who  down  to  thirty  years  ago  were 
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Liberals  almost  to  a  man,  have  reverted  to  their  natural  allegiance. 
Often  and  often  has  one  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  growl 
arise  from  the  Liberal  ranks  when,  as  they  rightly  surmise,  the 
Irish  show  the  Tory  cloven  hoof. 

It  is  true  that  where  the  natural  leaders  of  Conservatism  have 
been  so  short-sighted  as  to  attack  the  Catholic  Church,  or  where  a 
Catholic  population  has  been  ill-used  by  Conservative  bodies  or 
organisations  of  landlords,  manufacturers  or  officials,  the  adherents 
of  a  faith  whose  cardinal  political  dogma  is  to  give  true  allegiance 
to  Caesar  may  be  driven  into  hostility,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the 
so-called  party  of  order  and  not  of  the  Ecclesia  Docens.  France 
and  Italy  are  examples  of  the  ruin  that  Conservative  folly  may 
lead  to.  They  are  still  more  pitiable  evidence  of  the  clerical  un- 
wisdom that  defends  Conservatism  when  it/is  wrong.  A  Church, 
it  is  needless  to  add,  can  also  injure  itself  by  feebleness  in  the  face 
of  popular  disorder  and  by  allowing  its  ministers  to  dally  with  the 
forces  of  anarchy.  Nun-baiting  in  France  and  cattle-driving  in 
Ireland  are  cousins  germane.  The  one  might  follow  the  other 
quite  naturally. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  only  perhaps  to  Bismarck's 
Kulturkampf  can  English  Conservatism  yield  pre-eminence  in 
stupidity  when  Catholic  interests  were  concerned.  The  Party  of 
Eeligion,  as  it  would  not  untruly  call  itself,  has  down  to  very 
recent  times  been  hostile  to  every  Catholic  claim,  while  to  Irish 
Catholics  it  has  been  more  unreasonable  than  to  Jews,  Boers  or 
Bengalis.  It  has  just  left  to  a  Kadical  Government  the  cleansing 
of  the  King's  Coronation  Declaration  from  violence  of  language 
which  was  admittedly  an  insult  as  much  to  the  Sovereign  as  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  English  Catholic  Conservatives. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  however,  the  Conservative  party 
has  done  two  great  acts  of  justice  to  the  Catholic  community  and 
to  the  Irish  nation,  and  on  their  basis  it  should  be  possible  to 
build  up,  if  not  an  alliance,  at  least  a  mutual  defence  of  many 
things  dear  to  the  hearts  of  English  Conservatives  of  broad-minded 
proclivities  and  Irishmen  who  are  willing  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  The  placing  of  the  Catholic  schools  in  England  on  a 
level  of  equal  safety  and  equal  endowment  with  the  schools  of  the 
State  and  of  other  denominations  was  the  most  statesmanlike  act 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  distinguished  career.  A  word  of  even  higher 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Wyndham's  land  policy  in  Ireland.  I  doubt 
if  anyone  in  England,  except  a  few  Irishmen,  foresaw  the  enor- 
mous gain  to  Conservatism  and  good  government  involved  in  the 
creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  in  the  sister  island.  A  stupid 
party,  for  party  motives  and  party  meanness,  promptly  sacrificed 
its  author.  The  maintenance  of  the  Christian  school  and  the  magic 
power  of  property  are  two  compelling  bonds  between  English 
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Conservatives  and  Irishmen  of  nearly  every  type  of  political 
opinion.  It  needs  only  more  foresight  and  more  sympathy  than 
have  distinguished  the  former  body  in  the  past  to  make  both  see 
eye  to  eye  in  other  matters  also. 

It  was  not  anything  that  happened  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  convinced  me  that  denominational  education  is  doomed  if  the 
Liberal  party  ever  again  obtains  such  power  as  it  wielded  after 
the  elections  of  1906,  unchecked  by  a  Second  Chamber  strong 
enough  to  control  extremist  aberrations,  or,  at  least,  to  enforce 
their  submission  to  the  electorate  for  decision.     It  is  true  that  the 
Eunciman  Bill,  with  its  crude  and  unjust  scheme  of  '  contracting 
out,'   was  highly  injurious  to  every  school  outside  the  fold  of 
colourless  Christianity,  but  it  was  to  a  large  extent  an  attempt  at 
compromise.     There  is  no  compromise  in  the  attitude  of  the 
master  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Trade  Unions  in  conference 
assembled.     It  would  seem  that  there  should  be  little  connexion 
between  the  protection  of  workmen's  industrial  rights,  which  is 
the  proper  and  often  beneficent  end  of  Labour  organisation,  and 
the  oppression  of  working  men's  religious  convictions.     Still  it  is 
a  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  protests  of  the  powerful  Irish 
Catholic  contingents  in  their  midst,  the  trade  unions  have  again 
and  again  voted  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  favour  of  secular 
education.     Without  the  House  of  Lords  the  Catholic  schools 
would  before  long  be  outlawed  from  the  public  exchequer.     The 
Labour  party  may  be  only  some  forty  to  sixty  strong  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  of  the  270  so-called  Liberals  now  sitting  in  that 
assembly  quite  200  are  dependent  for  their  seats  on  the  support 
and  goodwill  of  local  Labour  bodies.     Before  1906  a  Liberal  could 
to  a  great  extent  hold  his  own  in  bargaining  with  these  associa- 
tions, and  their  demands  were  down  to  that  date  mostly  moderate 
and  even  wise.     Things  have  utterly  changed.     Even  the  working 
man,  who  used  to  vote  Conservative,  has  been  swept  off  his 
political  feet  by  the  hopes,  the  dreams,  that  Socialism  opens  up 
before  him.     It  is  a  bitter  wrench  for  a  lifelong  Liberal  to  part 
from  kindly  constituents  and  political  friendships,  but  there  is  no 
bridging  over  the  yawning  gulf  that  separates  reform  the  most 
radical  from  the  hopeless  social  welter  that  the  Eight  to  Work  Bill 
seeks  to  give  birth  to.     When  to  this  sciolist  phantasy  is  added 
the  actively  hostile  policy  of  secular  education,  the  nurse  of  the 
hooligan  and  the  Apache,  no  previous  ties  of  party  can  bind  or 
should  hold  back  those  who  appreciate  the  growing  violence  of  the 
destructive  theories  by  which  our  social  system  is  threatened. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  of  education  I  must  add  a  few 
sentences  to  repudiate  the  narrow  bigotry  involved  in  the  recent 
treatment  of  Nonconformist  grievances  by  many  Conservatives. 
I  have  again  and  again  heard  prominent  Churchmen  in  the  House 
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of  Commons,  including  Mr.  Balfour,  admit  their  reality  and  the 
urgent  necessity  of  their  removal.  They  have,  however,  done 
nothing  and  offered  no  solution.  Indeed,  an  un-Christian  practice 
has  grown  up  among  the  thoughtless  or  fanatic,  from  which 
Catholics  are  far  from  free,  to  jeer  at  or  denounce  Nonconformist 
claims.  If  I  do  not  very  greatly  mistake,  the  years  soon  to  come 
will  witness  a  great  revival  of  Conservatism  in  the  Free  Churches, 
but  a  generous  assuagement  of  this  educational  raw  must  be  the 
first  care  of  statesmen  who  would  attract  valuable  recruits.  The 
riddling  and  rabbling  of  Mr.  Birrell's  honest  effort  at  peace  was 
not  law-making  but  outrage.  If  dealt  with  sympathetically,  the 
Nonconformists  might  become  one  of  the  strongest  barriers 
against  predatory  Socialism.  They  will  probably  continue  a  great 
asset  when  social  legislation  is  on  the  anvil,  for  they  are  not 
likely  to  break  with  their  honourable  past ,  during  which  they  have 
fought  for  every  reform,  from  the  humanising  of  the  gaol  to  the 
defence  of  the  negro.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Conservative 
party  if  it  renews  the  great  error  of  the  Jingoist  regime  that  was 
made  to  walk  the  plank  in  January  1906  and  leaves  such  social 
legislation  to  Liberal  advocacy.  The  Free  Churches  in  England 
have  saved  the  working  man  to  Christianity.  In  France,  Ger- 
many or  Italy,  when  he  quarrels  with  the  dominant  Church  he 
throws  religion  to  the  winds  and  develops  into  a  malignant  anti- 
clerical. In  England  he  finds  a  haven  of  rather  undogmatic  faith 
in  tuneful  chapels  of  Nonconformity.  No  Christian  can  regret 
the  fact,  and  the  conciliation  of  the  great  body  of  Conservative 
sentiment  and  thought  that  must  exist  in  religious  communities, 
some  of  them  centuries  old,  is  a  most  fitting  work  for  constructive 
Conservatism.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  this  digression,  but  I 
believe  it  represents  the  views  of  most  lay  Irish  Catholics  in  regard 
to  the  educational  demands  of  nearly  half  of  the  British  people. 
We  want  to  see  them  fairly  and  sympathetically  dealt  with. 

Important  as  the  education  question  is  to  Ireland,  a  dozen 
decades  of  her  modern  history  attest  that  the  land  is  a  not  less 
urgent  matter  in  her  national  economy.  Fortunately  the  question 
of  its  ownership  is  on  the  straight  path  towards  final  settlement, 
thanks  to  Conservative  legislation.  It  remains  to  protect  the 
produce  of  her  soil,  and  in  this  connexion  I  need  not  go  farther 
back  than  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  before  which  time  she  was 
a  great  agricultural  country,  a  granary  of  wheat,  supporting  a 
population  of  eight  millions.  The  Black  Famine  followed,  and 
Ireland  received  from  a  perverted  policy  of  Free  Trade  the  gaping 
wound  through  which  her  life  blood,  her  hardy  population,  mostly 
the  young,  has  ever  since  flowed  out.  The  land  passed  from  tillage 
to  pasture,  but  as  the  years  went  by  even  the  industry  of  cattle- 
raising  was  half  strangled  by  the  importation  of  foreign  and 
colonial  meat  from  North  America,  the  Argentine,  and  New 
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Zealand.  For  fifty  years  every  effort  of  Irish  agriculture  to 
recover  itself  has  been  struck  down  by  the  selfish  though  natural 
desire  of  the  English  towns  to  find  cheap  food  for  their  industrial 
population.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  this  policy  had  much 
to  recommend  it  to  English  opinion,  but  it  was  fatal  to  Ireland 
and  in  the  long  run  injurious  to  Great  Britain  also.  The  peasantry 
of  England  and  Scotland  has  dwindled  almost  as  grievously  as 
that  of  Ireland.  The  proportion  of  farmers  and  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  total  population  is  the  lowest  in  Europe,  indeed  in 
the  whole  world,  and  a  nation  without  a  yeomanry  is  a  nation 
without  a  backbone.  During  the  hundred  years  from  1760  to 
1860,  the  period  of  British  expansion  and  manufacturing  develop- 
ment, three  splendid  peasantries  supplied  the  brawn  and  muscle 
needed  for  so  great  an  undertaking.  All  three  sent  millions  of 
sturdy  arms  to  labour  in  building  up  England's  industrial 
supremacy,  while  the  men  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  pushed  the 
Union  Jack  to  new  conquests.  Old  soldiers  have  told  me  that  in 
the  Punjab  wars  Irish  was  spoken  round  nearly  every  camp  fire, 
for  the  East  India  Company  recruited  almost  exclusively  in 
Ireland.  Later,  during  the  Mutiny,  even  English  regiments,  like 
the  Shropshire  Light  Infantry,  were,  as  stated  by  Lord  Koberts, 
'  mostly  Irish.'  These  great  storehouses  of  martial  and  industrial 
vigour  have  gone,  sacrificed  to  the  fetishes  of  Free  Trade  and  cheap 
food.  Nothing,  nothing  on  earth  can  bring  back  the  manhood  of 
the  English  and  Irish  peasantry  to  the  countryside  but  agricultural 
protection. 

One  may  applaud  the  Liberal  policy  of  small  holdings,  but 
what  is  needed  is  small  properties.  It  is  true  there  has  been  some 
increase  in  agricultural  holdings,  but  they  are  not  farms.  Liberal 
legislation  has  given  a  fillip  to  market  gardening,  but  a  prosperous, 
self-reliant  peasantry  in  both  England  and  Ireland  remains  to  be 
created.  Nothing  but  protection  from  ruinous  foreign  competi- 
tion can  work  the  miracle.  Knit  together  as  they  are  by  a  common 
conception  of  religious  education,  the  Irish  people  and  the  Con- 
servatives of  Ijo-day  are  allied  in  their  mundane  interests  by  a  tie 
not  less  binding.  The  importation  of  agricultural  produce  from 
without  the  United  Kingdom  is  especially  destructive  of  farming 
by  the  absolute  uncertainty  of  prices,  which  depend  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  season  in  a  dozen  climes  scattered  over  the  globe.  The 
paralysing  effect  is  felt  by  the  labourer  even  more  than  by  the 
farmer,  as  the  latter  can  rarely  pay  a  living  wage  to  the  hands 
that  till  his  fields. 

I  was  elected  for  Walworth,  in  South  London,  in  January  1906 
as  a  strong  Free  Trader,  and  especially  as  a  defender  of  the  great 
Liberal  doctrine  of  Free  Untaxed  Food.  That  I  now  hold 
diametrically  opposite  views  is  partly  due  to  the  opportunity  which 
the  House  of  Commons  affords  of  hearing  both  sides  of  political 
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questions  set  forth  with  ability  and  lucidity.  My  conversion  is, 
however,  chiefly  owing  to  an  assiduous  study  of  the  columns  of 
the  Daily  News  and  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  both  journals 
of  the  highest  reliability.  So  much  was  I  impressed  by  their 
writings  that,  although  as  long  as  I  retained  my  seat  in  Parliament 
I  voted  according  to  my  pledges  for  Free  Trade  in  its  entirety, 
the  last  time  I  addressed  the  Liberal  Association  of  Walworth  I 
expressed  my  conviction  that  nothing  could  prevent  the  ultimate 
success  of  Tariff  Reform.  As  an  Irishman  I  could  not  but 
welcome  a  policy  which  promised  to  open  out  a  new  avenue  to 
prosperity  for  my  country. 

On  the  18th  of  June  1909  there  appeared  on  the  leader  page 
of  the  Daily  News  an  article  on  '  The  Growing  Uncertainty  of 
Wheat  Supplies  '  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  M.P.,  the  accom- 
plished economist,  who  speaks  ex  cathedra  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal 
party.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  or  any  of  his  ardent  band 
read  this  illuminating  contribution  in  support  of  the  necessity  of 
Tariff  Reform.  Probably  not.  Its  preface  showed  that  Mr. 
Money  appreciated  the  gravity  of  his  subject,  though  he  failed  to 
arrive  at  the  only  logical  conclusion,  viz.  that  we  must  on  our 
own  fertile  fields  produce  more  food  grains,  and  also  must  devise 
some  means  of  keeping  their  prices  at  such  a  level  as  will  ensure 
to  the  industry  of  agriculture  both  stability  and  reasonable  profit. 
France  grows  over  nine-tenths  of  her  breadstuff,  and  her  people 
are  prosperous  and  well  nourished.  Mr.  Money's  introductory 
sentences  were  these  :  '  As  I  write,  British  wheat  is  fetching  about 
455.  per  quarter.  The  average  price  fetched  last  week  was  about 
43^.  The  average  price  this  season  has  been  about  355.  All 
these  are  high  figures  which  are  worth  very  serious  consideration.' 
He  immediately  plunged  into  the  statistics  of  his  subject  in  the 
following  manner  : 

'  We  can  get  the  thing  into  better  focus  by  looking  at  wheat 
prices  since  1882.  Here  is  the  record  : 

PRICE  OF  BRITISH  WHEAT  PER  QUARTER 

s.  d. 

Average  1882 45  1 

„  1887 32  6 

„  1892 M  *'  .  30  3 

„  1894  (lowest  year  on  record)  .  .  .  22  10 

„  1897 30  2 

„  1902 28  1 

„  1907 30  7 

1908-9 35  0 

June  14,  1909 45  0 ' 

Mr.  Money  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  these  extreme  move- 
ments of  price,  amounting  to  a  fall  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  twelve 
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years  between  1882  and  1894,  followed  by  a  cent,  per  cent,  rise  in 
the  fifteen  years  between  1894  and  1909,  were  not  due  to  specula- 
tion and  Chicago  corners,  mischievous  though  these  are,  but  to 
climatic  causes— drought,  flood  and  storm.  It  is  bad  enough  that 
these  uncertainties  result  from  the  vagaries  of  sun  and  cloud  in 
our  island  homes,  but  the  fact  is  that  under  modern  conditions, 
never  dreamed  of  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  the  wheat 
market  is  the  shuttlecock  of  fractious  barometers  and  thermo- 
meters in  every  continent  the  wide  world  over.  Seasonable 
showers  at  Christmas  in  India  and  timely  rainfall  in  the  Western 
States  and  Canada,  followed  by  warm  summers,  may  bring  the 
British  farmer's  profit  toppling  from  the  comfortable  figure  that  455. 
a  quarter  means  to  a  serious,  even  ruinous,  loss.  No  industry  can 
survive  such  conditions.  I  wonder  what  the  trade  unionists  would 
say  to  such  an  upside-downing  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  cotton. 
Mr.  Money  gave  in  his  article  a  second  table  quite  as  interest- 
ing as  his  first.  It  shows  wheat  imports  in  millions  of  hundred- 
weights in  the  decade  between  1898  and  1907  : 


- 

YEAR 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

From  Argentina 
Austria       .... 
Bulgaria     .... 
Chile  .... 

4 

1 

~l 

I 

6 
62 

12 

1 

1 
1 

3 
60 

19 
2 

1 
2 

4 

58 

8 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
67 

5 

1 
1 

1 

2 

7 
65 

14 

1 

1 

3 
17 

47 

22 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
24 
18 

24 

1 

1 
1 
2 
24 
14 

19 

1 

4 
15 

36 

22 

1 

1 

3 
11 
33 

France        .... 
Germany    .... 
Roumania  .... 
Russia        .       . 
U.S.A  

All  foreign    .       .       T"1"  V*  .-.*' 

From  Australia    .        •       *        . 
„      Canada        .... 
„     India  
„      New  Zealand 

All  Colonial  .       .       .       .       * 
Grand  total  .       .      «i       •    '   \ 

77 

78 

87 

82 

83 

85 

72 

71 

78 

74 

8 
9 

3 
9 

8 

1 

3 

8 

1 

6 
9 
3 

1 

4 
12 

9 

14 
17 

11 
9 
25 

11 

8 
23 

9 
14 
13 

9 
15 
18 

17 

21 

12 

19 

25 

32 

46 

43 

35} 

42 

94 

99 

99 

101 

108 

117 

118 

114 

113 

116 

His  comments  form  an  admirable  set  of  premises  for  a  manifest 
conclusion  which  he  does  not  draw.  The  following  four  para- 
graphs of  the  article  describe  an  intolerable  position,  which  the 
Liberal  party  beseeches  us  to  leave  untouched  and  for  which  it 
has  no  remedy  : 

'  A  glance  at  these  figures  will  show  the  extraordinary  variation  in  the 
sources  of  our  imported  wheat  from  year  to  year,  or,  rather,  it  will  show 
that  great  variation  in  the  sources  of  supply  is  the  ordinary  thing.' 

1  Canada  has  sadly  disappointed  us,  her  supply  in  1904-05  being  no 
greater  than  in  1898-99,  and  at  the  present  time  no  more  than  in  1902-03. 
Of  the  other  Colonial  suppliers,  Australia  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  from 
one  year  to  another,  while  India  is  in  much  the  same  case.' 
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'  Under  these  circumstances  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand  is  full  of 
uncertainty.  The  position  is  one  of  exceedingly  unstable  equilibrium,  and 
it  needs  but  untoward  weather  here  and  there  to  send  prices  up  with  a  run. 
That  is  the  position  at  this  hour.' 

'  To  sum  up,  our  imported  wheat  supply  is  a  sum  of  uncertainties.  I  have 
compared  it  to  the  score  of  a  cricket  eleven.  On  the  average  a  score  is  made, 
but  one  can  never  be  sure  that  in  any  particular  year  there  will  not  be 
universal  rot  on  a  wet  or  dry  wicket. ' 

'  Universal  rot '  is  an  effective  expression  to  describe  the 
frequent  and  deplorable  condition  of  agriculture  in  these  islands, 
strangled  by  foreign  competition.  Cricket  may  be,  as  our  sport- 
ing economist  suggests,  a  game  of  chance,  but  it  is  '  a  cert.'  in 
comparison  to  '  the  gamble  with  the  food  of  the  people  '  which 
the  Liberal  party  would  make  a  frequent  catastrophe  for  the 
wheat-producing  farmer  and  the  bread-eating  working  man  alike. 

After  reading  the  article  in  the  Daily  News  I  ventured  to  make 
a  little  research  on  my  own  account,  and  on  the  25th  qf  August 
1909  I  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  '  if  he  can  state 
the  price  in  London  of  the  4-lb.  loaf  of  bread  and  the  average 
market  price  of  wheat  in  England  about  the  15th  of  each  month 
since  January  1908.* 

I  obtained  the  following  most  valuable  information  in  tabular 
form  from  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  : 


Average  Gazette 
price  of  British 

Predominant  price 

— 

Wheat  per  quarter 

of  4  Ib.  loaf  in 

in  England  and 

London 

Wales 

1908 

a.     d. 

d. 

January      V        •        .;• 

35     5 

5^ 

February     .        '.,.   <     . 

33     1 

5£ 

March         .         . 

31     3 

5^- 

April  .     !.>' 

30  11 

5* 

May    .         .        v 

33     1 

H 

June  .     '•«'•. 

32     7 

5§ 

July    .       ...    .  ,      . 

30     7 

£>¥ 

August 

31     6 

5* 

September  . 

31     5 

4 

October 

31     2 

^2" 

November   . 

31     2 

**¥ 

December  .        v 

32     8 

5£ 

1909 

January 

32     8 

5£ 

February     .         .         .  !           33     8 

^2" 

March         ...  1           35     8 

Q* 

April  .         . 

38     7 

6 

May    .... 

41     6 

6  and  6^ 

June  .... 

42  11 

6  and  6^ 

July    ....              43     3 

6  and  6| 

August        .         .     ;.*'VJ 

44     9 

6  and  6-J- 
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I  doubt  if  Mr.  Churchill  understood  the  meaning  of  these  figures. 
I  think  his  mind  was  involved  at  the  time  in  the  mysteries  of 
Labour  Exchanges,  by  labour  meaning  always,  after  the  manner 
of  Liberals,  urban  or  manufacturing  labour.  Mr.  Chiozza  Money 
was  nonplussed  by  the  fluctuations  in  price  in  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  Here  we  have  a  rise  of  50  per  cent,  in  thirteen  months 
between  July  1908  and  August  1909.  There  has  been  a  heavy 
fall  since,  and  I  know  some  farmers,  my  neighbours  in  Hamp- 
shire, have  gone  bankrupt. 

The  great  outstanding,  dominating  fact,  however,  in  these 
statistics  is  that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  from  305.  to  45s. 
a  quarter  resulted  in  an  increase  of  only  one  halfpenny  in  the 
price  of  the  4-lb.  loaf.  By  reference  to  the  Labour  Gazette,  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  I  ascertained  that  the  higher  price  of  6Jd., 
recorded  above,  was  confined  to  the  opulent  parts  of  London  and 
did  not  extend  to  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  in  the  East  End  and 
South.  Now  45^.  a  quarter  for  wheat  permanently  would  mean 
a  minor  millennium  to  English  and  Irish  farmers.  It  would 
mean  better  wages  and  probably  better  cottages  for  field  labourers. 
Protection  would  do  it,  and  there  are  sixty  constituencies  in  Ire- 
land wholly  dominated  by  the  agricultural  vote.  If  a  few  worthy, 
patriotic,  and  even  kindly  gentlemen  in  Parliament — Statesmen 
they  call  them  in  parts  of  Ulster— would  cease  their  over- 
intelligent  appreciations  of  Popery  and  let  all  of  us  worship  the 
good  God  as  our  fathers  and  mothers  have  taught  us,  some  very 
useful  troops  might  be  arrayed  under  the  banner  of  Progressive 
Conservatism. 

Little  space  remains  to  record  my  obligations  to  the  West- 
minster Gazette,  although  its  revelations  are  of  more  crucial 
interest  to  Ireland  than  even  wheat-growing.  I  had  long  known 
that  Irish  cattle-raising  was  seriously  handicapped  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  great  Beef  Trust  of  Chicago.  In  the  four  years  from 
1902  to  1906  the  number  of  fat  cattle  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland  fell  from  306,892  to  240,566,  while  stores— lean 
Irish  cattle  to  be  fattened  in  England— fell  from  566,554  to 
473,425,  the  two  decreases  representing  a  total  loss  of  probably 
two  millions  sterling  a  year,  a  calamity  fourfold  as  great  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  new  taxation.  The  Westminster  Gazette  in  a 
series  of  striking  articles,  afterwards  reproduced  in  pamphlet 
form,  gave  a  convincing  account  of  the  steady  ruin  of  English 
and  Irish  cattle-breeding.  It  alleged  and,  I  think,  established 
several  facts  : 

(a)  That  in  the  four  years  above  mentioned  the  number  of  fat 
English  cattle  sold  in  English  markets  decreased  from  1,010,115 
in  1902  to  790,345  in  1906. 

(b)  That  in  the  three  years  from  1903  to  1906  English  beef 
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offered  in  the  London  Central  Market  at  Smithfield  declined  from 
122,642  tons  to  86,407  tons,  or  by  nearly  one-third,  10  per  cent, 
a  year. 

(c)  That  the  great  firms  of  Swift,  Armour,  Morris,  Hammond 
and  Scott,  forming  the  Chicago  Trust,  fix  the  price  of  not  only 
American  but  of  English  beef  every  day  of  the  year  at  the  present 
time. — Messrs.  Morris  trade  in  Manchester  as  the  English  Pro- 
ducts Co. ! 

(d)  That  this  monopolising  Trust  has  a  wholesale  depot  at 
every  principal  cattle  market  in  England — and  much  more  equally 
startling. 

The  Liberal  Government  appointed  a  Committee  '  to  inquire 
into  combinations  in  the  meat  trade,'  which  reported  in  April  1909. 
It  consisted  of  Liberal  M.P.s  and  a  couple  of  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  the  trade,  under  a  Free  Trade  Conservative  Chairman, 
Lord  Eobert  Cecil.  This  Report  corroborates  all  the  main  facts 
set  out  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  though  it  uses  a  minimising 
tone.  It  states  that  '  the  American  companies  '  own  only  twenty- 
five  out  of  344  shops  in  Smithfield  Market,  and  adds  that  '  the 
charge  that  they  have  control  of  stalls  held  in  the  names  of  other 
firms  or  individuals  appears  to  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than 
market  gossip.'  In  this  connexion  the  Report  might  have  given 
prominence  to  the  fact,  mentioned  only  in  its  statistical  para- 
graphs, that  80  per  cent.  '  of  the  total  supplies  coming  into  the 
Smithfield  Market '  is  foreign  and  '  only  about  20  per  cent.'  is 
English.  They  do  a  mighty  big  business  in  those  twenty-five 
Chicago  shops  if  they  deal  with  or  regulate  four-fifths  of  the  total 
meat  trade  of  London.  I  prefer  to  accept  the  statement  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette  that,  although  the  '  great  majority '  of 
the  stalls  '  have  over  them  the  names  of  old-established  firms  of 
reputation  in  the  trade,'  these  shops  '  are  in  the  power  '  of  the 
Trust,  which  is  the  real  arbiter  of  the  meat  markets  of  England, 
and  that  '  never  for  a  moment  has  a  local  butcher  a  chance  against 
the  Trust  once  this  gets  a  footing.'  The  Report,  however,  admits 
that  the  Smithfield  price— that  is,  the  American  price— fixes  and 
regulates  the  price  of  meat  in  '  many  '  (probably  in  most)  cattle 
markets  of  Great  Britain,  and,  most  important  of  all,  that  the 
omnivorous  Trust  has  already  absorbed  two  of  '  the  largest 
Argentine  beef  companies,'  La  Plata  and  La  Blanca,  that  it  is 
'  negotiating '  for  others,  and  that  its  '  representatives  are 
inquiring  '  for  similar  monopolist  speculations  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  Liberal  party  may  like  and  admire  this  pure  salt  of 
Cobdenism.  The  English  people  may  enjoy  paying  tribute  to 
Chicago,  but  if  the  facts  were  appreciated  in  Ireland  the  Liberal- 
Irish  alliance  would  not  be  worth  a  day's  purchase.  Manchester 
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principles  ruined  our  tillage  farming  half  a  century  ago.  It  is 
now  ruining  our  cattle-raising.  The  breeding  of  horses  remains, 
but  the  motor  car  is  making  deadly  inroads  into  it  also.  The 
representatives  of  Ireland  must  unite  with  the  Conservatives  of 
England  to  protect  all  their  chief  .industries.  Meanwhile  the 
Westminster  Gazette  proposes  to  meet  the  great  evil  it  so  effec- 
tively unmasked  by  some  gentle  suggestions  for  an  *  organisation 
of  dealers'  and  'co-operation  among  the  farmers,'  as  if  these 
multitudinous  bodies  of  relatively  poor  men  could  face  the  half- 
dozen  multi-millionaires  who  dominate  the  position.  The  myriad 
atoms  of  iron  under  a  steam-hammer  might  as  well  be  expected 
to  rise  up  and  crush  the  ponderous  machine  that  is  pounding  them 
into  a  new  amalgam.  There  is  only  one  power  that  can  combat 
such  financial  omnipotence,  and  that  is  the  British  Government, 
and  the  only  weapon  that  can  reach  a  mighty  organisation,  worked 
from  outside  British  territory,  is  customs  duties  levied  at  the  ports 
of  entry. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  grave  obstacle  barring  the  way  to  an 
entente  between  the  forces  of  Conservatism  and  the  Irish  people. 
I  mean  the  national  demand  for  self-government  in  Irish  affairs, 
known  as  Home  Kule.  I  will  confess  that  I  am  not  as  much 
enamoured  of  this  policy  as  most  of  my  countrymen  are.  It  has 
the  disadvantages  of  a  narrow  outlook  united  to  a  slender  purse. 
It  is  bound  to  come  when  Ireland  is  richer  and  when  Protection 
has  welded  together  all  sections  of  the  Irish  population.  As  things 
stand  at  present  I  believe  the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  alliance  with  Conservatism,  could  do  infinitely  more  good 
to  Ireland  than  any  local  legislature  can.  But  I  can  assure  my 
readers  that  the  Irish  people  never,  never  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunist view.  National  pride,  it  has  been  said,  is  to  a  nation  what 
her  fair  fame  is  to  a  woman,  and  no  material  gain  will  turn  aside 
the  Irish  race  permanently  from  its  determination  to  wipe  away 
the  dishonour  of  the  national  ravishment  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  Conservative  party  will  not 
bring  itself  to  contemplate  the  possibilities  of  Home  Eule  in 
Ireland  till  it  has  had  another  sound  drubbing  at  the  polls  in 
England  at  the  next  elections,  or  at  some  subsequent  elections,  and 
then  it  will  probably  be  too  late.  If  ever  there  was  a  question 
that  lends  itself  to  the  treatment  of  a  conference  it  is  this.  Half 
a  dozen  unprejudiced  Englishmen  and  half  a  dozen  level-headed 
Irishmen— both  types  of  citizen  exist  in  numbers  in  both  islands- 
would  reach  a  workable  solution  in  half  a  dozen  months.  The 
idea  of  self-government  is  of  the  very  essence  of  British  policy, 
even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  reactionary  Tory.  At  the  same  time , 
Irishmen  fully  recognise  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  British  policy 
that  the  British  Empire  must  be  maintained  one  and  undivided. 
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Is  it  impossible  to  elaborate  some  formula  combining  these  two 
political  axioms,  the  one  strengthening  the  other?  There  are 
four  things  an  Imperial  Legislature  can  yield  to  no  subordinate 
law-makers  :  foreign  policy,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  Imperial 
finance.  On  the  other  hand,  very  much  now  within  the  purview 
of  the  Home  Office,  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  might  with  great  advantage  be  delegated.  Conservatism 
in  England  has  been  too  much  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  Church  of 
England  coterie.  It  must  drop  the  poor  ideal  of  a  merely  tribal 
ambition  and  dare  to  be  the  leader  of  peoples.  It  must  go  down 
into  the  streets  and  factories  and  out  among  the  classes  and 
nations  and  creeds  that  make  up  this  agglomerate  Empire.  It 
must  seek  for  Conservative  allies  among  them  all.  It  must 
delve  and  dive  in  search  of  them.  Above  all,  England  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  hegemony  that  is  her  right.  She  must  be  pre- 
dominant partner  by  virtue  of  her  stature  and  strength,  but  the 
other  nations  must  be  on  their  feet  and  not  on  their  backs,  with 
heads  erect,  justly  proud  of  their  ancient  nationalities,  propping 
her  up  and  working  with  her,  having  forgotten  that  they  ever 
were  conquered.  The  policy  of  Home  Eule  All  Eound,  radiating 
from  the  centre  of  a  really  Imperial  Parliament,  representa- 
tive of  every  race  and  every  Colony,  is  the  only  hope  of  a  United 
Empire,  and  can  alone  give  a  sure  foundation  to  a  broad  and  true 
Imperialism. 

C.  J.   O'DONNELL. 
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SIEVES  was  asked  what  he  had  done  during  the  Keign  of  Terror. 
His  answer  was,  '  J'ai  vecu  ' — '  I  have  kept  myself  alive.'  Ask 
the  Third  Republic  for  proof  of  its  strength,  and  its  reply  is,  '  I 
have  kept  alive  for  more  than  thirty  years.'  The  achievement  is 
no  small  one.  The  Monarchical  Constitution  of  1791  lived, 
nominally  at  least,  for  two  years  (1791-1792).  The  First  Re- 
public in  all  its  varying  forms,  each  of  which  marked  a  revolution, 
dragged  out  a  precarious  existence  for  less  than  eight  years 
(1792-1799).  The  rule  of  Napoleon  lasted,  though  not  without 
interruption,  for  fifteen  years.  The  restored  Bourbons  kept 
on  the  throne  for  sixteen  years  (1814-1830).  The  Orleanist 
Monarchy  endured  with  difficulty  for  eighteen  years  (1830-1848). 
The  Second  Republic  lived  for  less  than  three  years  (1848-1851). 
The  renovated  Imperialism  of  Louis  Napoleon  just  equalled  the 
eighteen  years  of  the  Orleanist  regime  (1852-1870).  The  Third 
Republic,  if  we  exclude  the  years  of  disorder,  intrigue  and  am- 
biguity which  elapsed  between  1870  and  1875,  has  already  stood 
its  ground  for  thirty-five  years.  This  list  of  dates,  stated  broadly, 
is  dry  reading ;  but  it  has  immense  significance.  The  Third 
Republic  shows  a  vital  force  unknown  to  any  other  French 
Constitution  which  has  been  framed  during  the  last  120  years. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  is  enhanced  by  two  considera- 
tions. The  first  is  that  the  Republic  has  faced  the  gravest 
perils.  The  failure  of  tHe  Republicans  to  save  France  from  the 
German  invaders,  combined  with  all  the  horror  excited  by  the 
massacres  and  the  cruelty  as  well  as  by  the  ruthless,  even 
though  necessary,  suppression  of  the  Commune,  might  well 
have  been  as  fatal  to  the  Third  as  were  the  insurrection  of 
June  1848  and  its  consequences  to  the  Second  Republic;  the 
monarchical  Conservatism  of  1871  might  have  proved  as  irresistible 
as  the  Imperialism  and  the  Conservatism  of  1851.  The  popu- 
larity and  the  plots  of  General  Boulanger,  the  discreditable  close 
of  Grevy's  second  Presidency,  and  the  bitter  animosities  aroused  by 
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the  Dreyfus  case  prove  that  the  Kepublic  has  once  and  again  stood 
in  danger  of  destruction.  The  second  consideration  is  that,  since 
the  Kepublic  in  1875  became  the  formally  acknowledged  Constitu- 
tion of  France,  it  has  neither  been  overthrown  for  a  moment, 
nor  been  compelled  to  use  those  violent  means  of  defence  which 
are  as  deadly  to  the  moral  authority  of  any  Government  as  even 
the  appearance  of  weakness.  The  Republic  has  never  had  re- 
course either  to  that  state  of  siege  which  is  organised  martial  law, 
or  to  that  even  more  terrible  procedure  known  in  the  Jacobinical 
slang  of  the  great  Eevolution  as  '  veiling  the  statue  '  of  liberty  or 
of  law.  The  Commonwealth  of  France  has  weaknesses,  but  it 
has  hitherto  preserved  both  order  and  liberty. 

The  Eepublic  has  done  more  than  merely  exist.  It  has  dis- 
played that  capacity  for  connecting  itself  with  the  permanent 
institutions  of  the  country  and  for  gradual  development,  to  which 
Englishmen  attach  an  even  exaggerated  importance,  and  sum  up 
in  the  often  misunderstood  formula  that  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land has  not  been  made  but  has  grown.  Here  at  least  English 
prejudice  or  experience  coincides  with  scientific  principle ;  things 
that  grow  are  alive.  Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  two 
closely  connected  features  of  the  existing  French  Constitution 
which  I  wish  to  make  clear.  The  Republic  is  indeed  from  one 
point  of  view  the  creation  of  yesterday.  We  all  know  that  had 
the  audacity  of  French  monarchists  been  greater  or,  as  a  foreign 
critic  may  well  believe,  their  patriotism  been  less  than  it  proved 
to  be  in  reality,  they  might  have  forced  on  France  a  Bourbon  or  an 
Orleanist  restoration  which  assuredly  was  hateful  to  a  large  portion 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  Yet  the  Republic  from  another  point  of 
view  rests  on  foundations  laid  during  a  century  of  arduous  con- 
flicts. One  example  illustrates,  the  meaning  and  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Universal  suffrage  is  an  institution  open  to  much 
criticism,  and  does  not  in  itself  possess  any  special  sanctity.  Its 
creation  in  1848  might  be  considered  little  more  than  an  accident. 
For  universal  suffrage  was  proclaimed  by  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  that  Government  itself  was  elected  by  a  mob  of  ruffians 
whose  names  are  unknown,  and  was,  as  an  Englishman  would 
think,  endowed  with  no  moral  right  to  revolutionise  the  electoral 
system  of  the  country.  But  a  change  due  in  part  to  the  temporary 
influence  of  a  politician,  Ledru  Rollin,  whose  name  is  hardly 
remembered  even  by  Frenchmen,  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Rash  would  be  the  innovator  who,  with  the  experience  of  the  last 
sixty-two  years  before  him,  tried  to  abolish  or  undermine  a  mode 
of  expressing  the  will  of  the  nation  which  answers  to  the  ideas  of 
equality  that  have  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  French  people. 
The  Third  Republic,  at  any  rate,  is  the  final  consecration  in 
France  of  universal  suffrage.  The  French  Commonwealth  rests 
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then  on  a  principle  which ,  while  it  corresponds  with  national  con- 
ceptions of  equality,  secures  the  support  of  those  small  landowners 
who  are  the  most  conservative  element  of  French  social  life. 

The  Kepublic,  again,  has  provided  solutions,  which  are  cer- 
tainly ingenious  and  may  possibly  be  final,  of  some  political 
problems  which  have  hitherto  overtaxed  the  skill  of  constitution- 
makers.     The  makers  of  the  existing  Constitution  have,  in  the 
first  place,  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  Presidential  with 
Parliamentary  government,  or,  in  other  words,  have  created  an 
elected  official  who  in  his  relation  to  Parliament  fills  the  posi- 
tion of  a  constitutional  king.     This  achievement  has  been  long 
found  a  matter  of  extraordinary  difficulty.     The  Fathers  of  the 
American  Commonwealth  created  a  powerful  President,  but  they 
have  not  ensured  harmony  between  the  action  of  the  elected 
Legislature  and  the  elected  Executive  of  the  Kepublic.     They 
gave  up,  whether  consciously  or  not,  the  chance  of  forming  that 
Cabinet  which  under  a  constitutional  monarchy,  is,  as  Bagehot 
years  ago  pointed  out,  the  link  which  binds  inseparably  together 
the  Parliament  and  the  national  Executive.     The  French  states- 
men of  1848  had  before  their  eyes  the  experience  both  of  England 
and  of  America.     They  were  Parliamentarians.     They  intended 
the  country  to  be  ruled  by  a  Parliamentary  Cabinet.     Their  ex- 
perience and  their  ability  did  not  preserve  them  from  tragic 
failure.     They  created,  indeed,  a  strong  President.     For  well- 
nigh  three  years  he  thwarted  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  and 
terminated  a  period  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Kepublic.     And  the  victory  of  the  President  was  sanctioned 
by  the  votes  of  the  people.     The  Imperialism  of  Louis  Napoleon 
was  avowedly  the  protest  against  Parliamentary  government.  The 
founders  of  the  Third  Kepublic  learned  at  least  one  lesson  from 
the  events  of  1848  and  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851.     They  gave  to  the 
President  of  the  Kepublic  a  position  of  high  dignity  and  a  fixed, 
though  limited,  tenure  of  office,  but  they  placed  the  election  of  the 
President  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  meeting  together  as  one  National  Assembly.     The 
experiment  has  turned  out  a  singular  success.      Parliamentary 
government,  as  understood  in  England  or  as  practised  under  a 
constitutional  monarch,  e.g.  in  Belgium,  may  not  turn  out  in  the 
long  run  the  form  of  constitution  best  suited  for  France ;  but 
following,  probably  unconsciously,  suggestions  to  be  found  in 
Bagehot 's  works,  French  statesmanship  has  proved  the  possibility 
of  working  a  scheme  of  Cabinet  government  without  setting  up 
an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  has  created  a  President  who  in 
reality  performs  the  functions  of  a  constitutional  king.     The  Pre- 
sident is,  to  use  an  expression  taken  from  Bagehot,  the  '  orna- 
mental '  head  of  the  Government.     He  further  discharges  the 
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really  important  duty  of  selecting  a  Parliamentary  Ministry.  In 
this  matter  he  imitates  far  more  closely  the  constitutionalism  of 
England  than  ever  did  any  French  king.  The  President  plays  a 
real  part  in  the  selection  of  a  Premier  or  even  of  the  Cabinet.  But 
his  aim  is  to  select  Ministers  who  may  command  the  support  of 
Parliament,  whilst  Louis  Philippe's  whole  effort,  crowned  for  a 
time  with  success,  was  to  ensure  that  Parliament  should  always 
follow  the  Premier  who  had  the  support  of  the  King.  French 
statesmanship  has,  in  the  next  place,  created  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  France  a  Second  Chamber  which  at  once  pos- 
sesses a  certain  real  authority,  and  also  acts  in  harmony  with  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
Eepublic,  lastly,  enjoys  a  Constitution  which,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  it  may  be  changed,  is  flexible  enough  to 
work  easily,  and  rigid  enough  to  check  alterations  which  may  not 
meet  the  permanent  will  of  the  nation ;  and  this  Constitution  has 
produced  or  contributed  towards  many  beneficial  results.  It  is 
now  possible  in  France  to  change  the  head  of  the  State  without 
the  least  risk  of  revolution.  Eight  presidential  elections  have 
taken  place;  on  at  least  three  occasions  they  occurred  during  a 
dangerous  crisis.  But  there  was  no  more  disturbance  than  when 
in  England  one  Cabinet  makes  way  for  another,  or  when  on  the 
death  of  the  King  the  Crown  passes  to  his  heir.  Eeal  Parlia- 
mentary government  has,  further,  been  substituted  for  govern- 
ments which,  under  whatever  name,  were  in  no  true  sense  parlia- 
mentary, for  their  power  was  limited  by  the  fear  or  the  occurrence 
of  revolution.  The  parliamentary  system  has  its  grave  faults. 
But,  after  all,  wherever  it  truly  exists  it  has  one  saving  virtue  : 
it  is  government  by  discussion  instead  of  government  by  force. 
If  anyone  objects  that  the  constitutional  devices  which  have 
favoured  the  success  of  the  French  Republic  are  the  fruit  of 
accident,  and  were  in  some  cases  inventions  intended  by  their 
authors  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  a  monarchy,  a  similar 
observation,  we  must  remember,  applies  in  its  spirit  to  many 
features  of  the  English  Constitution.  In  truth,  French  statesmen 
have  from  experience  learned  at  last  the  elementary  lesson,  taught 
by  the  history  of  England,  that  the  success  of  constitutional 
government  depends  on  the  readiness  of  a  people  and  its  leaders 
to  avail  themselves  of  laws  or  institutions,  however  anomalous, 
which  without  working  obvious  evil  meet  the  true  wants  of  a 
given  time. 

The  establishment  of  a  true  parliamentary  system  has  pro- 
duced a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  deal 
with  all  the  vital  questions  of  the  day,  and  thus  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people.  This  surely  is  the  best  sign  which  any 
government  can  give  of  its  strength.  In  France,  as  elsewhere, 
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laws  are  constantly  passed  which  had  better  never  have  been 
enacted.  My  contention  is  not  that  the  legislation  of  the 
Republic  is  always  wise  or  just,  but  that  its  continuous  legis- 
lative action  is  a  proof  of  energy,  of  force  and  of  life.  Consider 
two  or  three  illustrations  (whereof  one  might  easily  cite  a  score) 
of  legislative  activity.  A  Law  of  1881  has  revolutionised  the 
Press  law  of  France.  It  has  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  Republic 
a  freedom  of  the  Press  very  like  the  liberty  we  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  in  England.  Every  trace  of  a  censorship  has 
vanished.  The  publication  of  opinions  in  newspapers  is  treated 
as  one  of  the  recognised  forms  of  public  discussion,  and  is,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  France,  restrained  only  in  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  Press  from  being  used  for  purposes 
of  libel,  slander,  or  sedition.  This  new  policy  of  freedom  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  bold  one  and  will  generally  receive  the  approval  of 
Englishmen. 

Nothing  is  better  worth  notice,  again,  than  the  Divorce  Law 
of  1884.  In  its  substance  it  approximates  to  the  divorce  law  of 
England.  Its  originality  and  its  boldness  consist  in  two  things  : 
It  introduces  divorce  into  a  country  where  opinion  about  the  dis- 
solubility of  marriage  has  gone  through  marked  variations.  The 
Revolutionists  of  1792  gave  a  legal  extension  to  divorce  which  all 
but  sanctioned  the  doctrine  of  free  love.  Under  the  First  Empire 
this  legalised  licence  underwent  great  curtailment.  The  Restora- 
tion of  1816  forbade  the  dissolution  of  marriage.  In  spite  of 
changes  of  dynasties  and  constitutions,  divorce  remained  unknown 
to  French  law  for  sixty-eight  years  (1816-1884).  Its  recognition 
met  with  two  obstacles.  The  one  was  its  condemnation  by 
Catholicism ,  the  other  was  the  marriage  law  of  France ,  under  which 
husband  and  wife  form,  for  purposes  of  property,  a  partnership; 
so  that  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  by  divorce  affects  the  interest 
not  only  of  the  partners  but  of  third  parties  who  have  dealt  with 
the  firm.  Many  arguments,  good  and  bad,  may  be  adduced  both 
in  favour  of  and  against  the  allowance  of  divorce.  The  one  certain 
fact  in  regard  to  the  present  divorce  law  of  France  is  that  it  is  the 
work,  not  of  feeble  rulers  but  of  a  Government  capable  of  over- 
coming strong  opposition. 

The  French  Legislature,  further,  like  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, has  been  called  upon  to  meet  the  difficult  problem  of  securing 
to  workmen  and  masters  that  right  of  combination  for  trade  pur- 
poses which  seems  from  one  point  of  view  a  mere  extension  of 
individual  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  of  protecting  individual 
freedom  against  oppression  or  even  suppression  by  the  power  of 
combined  numbers.  The  English  Statute  Book  from  1800  to 
1906,  with  its  varying  combination  Acts,  which  begin  in  1800  by 
securing  inordinate  powers  to  masters  and  end  for  the  moment 
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by  conferring  inequitable  privileges  upon  workmen,  shows  that 
English  statesmanship  has  felt  the  perplexities  of  a  problem  of 
which  it  has  not  as  yet  provided  an  equitable  solution.  The 
French  Law  of  1884  regulates  the  whole  position  of  professional 
associations,  whereof  trade  unions  are  a  mere  subdivision.  It 
gives  to  such  unions  very  extended  freedom ;  but  may  be  thought 
by  a  candid  critic  to  excel  in  two  respects  the  modern  combination 
law  of  England.  The  Law  of  1884  gives  no  privileges  to  unions, 
as  such,  but  brings  them  under  general  rules  affecting  all  pro- 
fessional associations ;  and  this  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts, 
discriminates  with  special  cafe  between  combined  action  which 
merely  carries  the  right  of  combination  to  its  full  extent,  and  such 
action  so  used  as  to  destroy  the  legitimate  freedom  of  an  individual. 

This  very  year  a  law  of  March  1910  lays  down  a  scheme  of  old- 
age  pensions,  and  one  may  fairly  assert  that  in  this  as  in  other 
instances  the  Republic  is  free  from  the  charge  brought  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  against  the  Orleanist  monarchy,  of  doing 
nothing  or  little  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  working 
classes. 

The  most  noteworthy  piece  of  recent  French  legislation  is  the 
Separation  Law  of  1906.  It  is  a  tremendous  effort  to  effect  com- 
plete separation  between  the  State  and  the  three  religious  bodies — 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews — to  which  the  State  has  for  more 
than  a  century  given  recognition  and  pecuniary  aid.  This  policy 
of  disestablishment — to  use  an  English  though  not  quite  accurate 
term — is  marked  by  several  noteworthy  features.  It  is  intended 
to  transfer  the  existing  places  of  worship  in  France  to  bodies 
(associations  cultuelles)  of  what  in  England  we  should  call 
'  trustees,'  who  are  to  hold,  e.g.,  Roman  Catholic  churches  for  the 
use  of  Catholics,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  therein 
Catholic  worship  in  accordance  with  Catholic  doctrine  and 
customs.  The  law  contains  nothing  of  that  obvious  persecu- 
tion by  which  the  Revolutionists  of  the  eighteenth  century 
aimed  at  making  the  Catholic  Church  the  servant  of  the 
State,  and  ultimately  ruined  all  their  plans  for  establishing  an 
equitable  relation  between  Church  and  State.  But  of  course,  as 
we  all  know,  the  Separation  Law  of  1906,  though  it  proposes 
to  secure  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Catholics  every  church  now  used 
for  Catholic  worship,  from  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  down  to  the 
smallest  church  in  the  most  out-of-the  way  corner  of  France,  has 
not  been  found  acceptable  by  the  Pope  and  therefore  by  French 
Catholics.  It  is  manifest  that  under  the  Separation  Law  the 
question  whether  the  Church  trustees,  if  one  may  so  describe 
an  association  cultuelle,  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  trust  will  be 
left  for  decision  to  the  Council  of  State — the  highest  of  French 
administrative  courts.  Such  an  arrangement,  as  English  ex- 
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perience  teaches  us,  might  lead  to  a  decision  by  a  lay  hody  of  what 
Catholics  would  consider  a  question  of  theology.  The  question 
whether  this  is  or  is  not  a  valid  ground  for  rejecting  what  an 
Englishman  might  think  an  equitable  plan  of  disestablishment  is 
one  on  which  a  Protestant  can  hardly  pronounce  an  impartial 
opinion.  It  is  an  inquiry  at  any  rate  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  answer.  My  whole  object  is  to  show  that  the  Separation 
Law,  be  it  fair  or  unfair,  practicable  or  impracticable,  is  not  a 
kind  of  legislation  one  can  connect  with  the  idea  of  weakness. 

The  success  or  strength  of  the  Eepublic  is  balanced  by  apparent 
failures  or  weaknesses.  These  may  be  brought  under  three 
heads  : 

(1)  The  Republican  Constitution  has  failed  as  yet  to  obtain  the 
final  acceptance  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Third  Republic  is  assuredly  not  supported  by  the  whole 
of  the  French  people  in  the  sense  in  which  the  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land is  supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen,  whatever 
be  their  politics  or  their  religion ,  or  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland  is  supported  by  all  the  citizens  of  the  Con- 
federacy. It  would  be  unfair  to  compare  the  Parliamentary 
Republic  of  France  which  has  existed  for  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  with  the  Parliamentary  Monarchy  of  England  which  may, 
even  in  its  present  form,  claim  to  date  back  at  lowest  to  1689. 
Compare  therefore  in  point  of  stability  the  unitary  French 
Republic  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Switzerland.  The  Swiss 
Constitution  came  into  being  in  1848.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a 
civil  war  between  cantons  which  had  long  been  divided  by  differ- 
ences of  religion,  of  social  life,  and  of  history.  On  the  defeat  of 
the  Sonderbund  by  the  Federal  army  a  foreign  observer  might 
naturally  expect  that  Switzerland  would  be  for  years  the  scene  of 
successive  revolutions.  This  forecast  has  been  entirely  falsified 
by  events.  The  Swiss  Constitution  has  undergone  changes,  but 
they  have  been  carried  out  by  the  most  strictly  legal  and  constitu- 
tional methods.  The  Swiss  Executive  has  shown  extraordinary 
sagacity  in  both  the  internal  government  of  Switzerland  and  in 
the  conduct  of  its  foreign  policy.  It  has  displayed  a  dignity  and 
continuity  of  action  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  popular 
government  in  the  world.  A  small  body  of  Conservatives  or 
reactionists  have  stood  apart  from  the  public  life  of  their  country, 
but  the  Swiss  Republic  enjoys  as  much  stability  as  any  Continental 
State. 

No  one  can  make  the  same  assertion  with  regard  to  the  French 
Republic.  France  is,  indeed,  no  longer,  according  to  a  phrase 
current  in  1871,  '  a  Republic  without  Republicans.'  The  Third 
Republic  is  even  more  truly  than  between  1871  and  1875  the 
form  of  Constitution  which  least  divides  the  people  of  France.  It 
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is,  as  far  as  a  foreigner  can  judge,  supported  by  a  party  who  form 
the  majority  of  the  country.  But  a  party,  however  powerful,  is  a 
different  thing  from  a  whole  nation.  The  reasons,  too,  which 
prevent  the  full  and  hearty  acceptance  of  the  Eepublican  Constitu- 
tion by  the  whole  of  France  lie  very  deep  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  One  cause  is  the  intense  opposition  between  the  attitude 
of  different  classes  of  Frenchmen  towards  religion  or  theology. 
An  eminent  statistician,  who  probably  was  not  much  interested 
in  the  literature  of  fiction,  well  said  '  Novels  never  lie.'  He 
meant  that  they  told  you  more  of  the  social  life  and  feelings  of  a 
country  at  a  given  date  than  did  serious  works  filled  with  historical 
research  or  with  elaborate  statistical  tables.  To  appreciate  this 
dictum  a  student  should  read  one  after  another  La  Verite  of  Zola 
and  L'Etape  of  Bourget.  Each  book  is  written  with  a  serious 
object.  The  author  of  each  desires  to  guide  France  into  the  paths 
of  prosperity  and,  as  he  deems,  of  righteousness.  The  one  writer 
teaches,  or  rather  preaches,  that  national  salvation  depends  on 
such  an  utter  repudiation  of  every  theological  belief  and  symbol, 
as  involves  the  removal  of  the  Cross  from  every  schoolroom  and 
from  the  precincts  of  every  court  of  law.  The  other  preaches  that 
the  renovation  of  France  depends  upon  the  acceptance  of  every 
dogma  of  Eoman  Catholic  theology.  The  author  of  La  Verite 
stands  in  dread  of  the  influence  of  every  kind  of  priest ,  whilst  the 
author  of  L'Etape  wishes  every  young  man  of  talent  to  take  as 
his  guide  a  philosophic  traditionalist  who  may  bring  him  back  to 
the  beliefs  or  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  divinity 
this  article  has  no  concern.  Who  can  doubt,  however,  that  both 
Zola  and  Bourget  have  zealous  followers?  But — and  this  is  the 
only  matter  we  need  here  consider — who  can  believe  that  en- 
thusiasts inspired  by  the  anti-theological  agnosticism  of  Zola  and 
zealots  burning  with  the  enthusiastic  Catholicism  of  Bourget  can 
easily  combine  together  in  loyalty  to  one  and  the  same  Eepublic  ? 
Hostile  ideals  lead  inevitably  to  hostile  policies.  The  Dreyfus 
case  was  the  outward  sign  of  the  inward  discord  which  in  France 
endangers  the  existence  of  popular  government. 

Add  to  this  peril  the  doubt  whether  parliamentary  government 
has  as  yet  taken  deep  root  in  the  social  life  of  the  country.  It  has 
always  been  utterly  incongruous  with  Napoleonic  ideas,  and  men 
now  living  can  easily  recall  the  authority  exercised  for  some 
eighteen  years  by  revived  Imperialism.  Louis  Philippe's  con- 
stitutionalism was  little  better  than  a  sham,  and  excited  the  moral 
disgust  of  a  thinker  so  far  removed  from  a  democrat  as  Tocqueville. 
The  electorate  of  the  present  day  are  admittedly  apathetic  in  the 
discharge  of  their  political  duties.  Not  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  electors  go  to  the  poll,  whilst  in  England  it  is  not  uncommon 
that  at  a  general  election  80  or  85  per  cent.,  and  at  times 
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even  a  larger  proportion  of  the  electorate,  should  cast  their 
votes  into  the  ballot-box.  This  difference  between  the  two 
countries  as  regards  the  vigorous  discharge  of  electoral  functions 
is  the  more  striking  because  the  differences  which  divide  English 
parties  are  far  less,  both  in  their  extent  and  their  violence,  than 
the  differences  which  transform  French  parties  into  hostile  armies. 
It  may  further  be  suspected  that  government  by  means  of  parlia- 
mentary debate  is  hardly  congenial  to  the  genius  of  France.  It 
is  certainly  not  the  natural  outcome  of  French  history.  An 
English  inquirer  learns  with  astonishment  that  the  permanent 
non-parliamentary  and  non-political  official,  who  under  the  name 
of  '  Under- Secretary  of  State,'  '  Under-Secretary,'  or  '  Permanent 
Secretary  '  with  us  manages  the  business,  though  he  does  not 
determine  the  policy,  of  the  office  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  is,  speaking  broadly,  all  but  unknown  to 
the  Ministries  of  the  French  Kepublic.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  present  Eepublic  to  introduce  into  different 
governmental  offices  a  permanent  and  non-parliamentary  Secretary 
who  should  keep  an  eye  on  the  whole  business  of  the  office.  The 
endeavour  has  on  the  whole  ended  in  failure,  and  has  been  almost 
entirely  given  up.  It  did  not,  good  judges  say,  harmonise  with 
the  French  temperament.  Trje  parliamentary  Minister  could  not 
brook  the  moral  control  exercised  by  a  subordinate  but  experienced 
and  permanent  official  :  the  permanent  secretary  could  not 
acquiesce  in  carrying  out  a  policy  with  which  he  did  not  himself 
agree.  However  this  may  be,  an  English  observer  must  deem 
that  France  lacks  an  institution  which  does  much  with  us  to  miti- 
gate the  obvious  defects  of  an  Executive  which  depends  for  its 
existence  on  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  a  political  party.  Here,  as 
elsewhere ,  the  Parliamentary  Eepublic  is  still  influenced  or  misled 
by  Napoleonic  traditions. 

Reasons  may  also  be  adduced  for  the  belief  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  Third  Republic  is  a  less  impressive  body  than  either  the 
Parliaments  of  Louis  Philippe  or  the  National  Assembly  which 
founded  the  Second  Republic.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Chambers 
convened  under  the  Orleanist  dynasty  were  full  of  men  of  eminence. 
Casimir  Perier,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Mole,  or  Tocqueville  are  mere 
samples  of  the  men  whose  eminence  added  distinction  to  the 
Orleanist  regime.  At  the  head  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
1848  stood  Lamartine,  known  by  his  fame  as  a  man  of  letters,  a 
poet  and  an  orator.  The  National  Assembly  which  met  in 
May  1848  contained  the  leading  parliamentarians  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  an  extraordinary  number  of  men  of 
eminence.  The  Legislature  of  the  Third  Republic  has  indeed 
done  some  good  work,  but  its  constantly  changing  Cabinets, 
though  they  have  often  had  at  their  head  men  of  ability  and  talent, 
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have  not  formed  the  kind  of  Executive  which  could  captivate 
popular  imagination.     The  system  under  which  a  statesman  who 
has  been  Premier  does  not  on  passing  from  office  lead  the  Opposi- 
tion,   combined    with    a    mode    of    presidential    election    which 
habitually  raises  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Eepublic  some  safe  and 
sensible  man  who,  were  he  an  English  member  of  Parliament, 
would  be  more  likely  to  become  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
than  to  be  appointed  Prime  Minister,  prevents  the  rise  to  the 
highest  posts  in  the  Government  of  politicians  whose  brilliant 
talent  or  high  authority  might  make  them  the  admitted  leaders 
of  the  nation.     This  absence  of  celebrated  statesmen  certainly 
renders  French  Parliaments  somewhat  uninteresting  to  ordinary 
Frenchmen,  and  delays  the  acceptance  of  Republicanism  by  the 
whole  of  the  nation.     Two  other  considerations  tend  in  the  same 
direction.     The   one   is   that,   in   the   words   of   a   Frenchman, 
'  Republicanism  has  ceased  to  be  a  heresy,  but  it  has  also  ceased  to 
be  a  faith.'     This  remark  is  full  of  significance.     Throughout  the 
civilised  world,  and  not  in  France  only,  there  prevails  a  singular 
scepticism  as  to  the  absolute  value  of  Constitutions.     Whoever 
will  reiad  Taine's  elaborate  though  fragmentary  Les  Origines  de 
la  France  Contcmporaine,  or  Chardon's  I/ Administration  de  la 
France,  will  find  that  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune  doctrines  which 
were  once  deemed,  in  France  at  least,  to  be  the  anti-revolutionary 
paradoxes  of  Burke  have  come  to  be  the  common-places  of  French 
publicists.     Few  are  the  French  authors  who  now  believe  that 
the  proclamation  of  a  Republic  may  in  itself  be  the  salvation  of  a 
country.     Republicanism  has  ceased  to  be  a  faith ;  hence  it  can 
no  longer  gain  for  the  French  Republic  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  zealots  to  whom  Republicanism  was  a  creed.     The  other  con- 
sideration is  that  the  existence  of  bodies  of  Frenchmen  who  have 
hardly  as  yet  accepted  the  Republic  of  itself  throws  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  a  single  political  party.     All 
Republicans,  however  great  their  differences  among  themselves, 
exclude  from  political  office  and,  as  some  Frenchmen  would  say, 
from  promotion  to  places  in  the  Civil  Service  any  man  whom 
they  deem  to  be  a  reactionist ;  and  this  exclusion  in  its  turn  pre- 
vents many  genuine  Conservatives  from  rallying  to  the  Republic. 
A  similar  disastrous  phenomenon  was  witnessed  in  England  from 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  till  1760.     As  long  as  the 
fear  of  Jacob itism  existed,  the  Whigs  excluded  from  office  every 
man  who  was  a  Tory  and  could  be  called  a  Jacobite,  and  Tories, 
just  because  they  were  excluded  from  office,  kept  up  the  cant  of 
Jacobitism,  and  with  more  or  less  vehemence  refused  to  accept 
the  Revolution  Settlement. 

(2)  The  Republic  suffers  from  the  actual  or  threatened  collapse 
of  the  whole  governmental  and  administrative  system  of  France. 
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This  assertion  is  supported  by  the  whole  of  Chardon's 
L' Administration  de  la  France.  He  is  no  enemy  of  the  Republic. 
He  is  a  trained  administrator ;  he  holds  a  high  place  in  the 
Council  of  State,  which  is  the  highest  of  French  Government 
offices  and  is  also  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  on  all  questions  of 
administrative  law ;  he  avows  his  intense  admiration  for  the 
Government  department  to  which  he  belongs;  he  is  neither  a 
politician  nor  a  professor ;  he  entertains  no  extreme  political  or 
social  beliefs;  he  has  a  deep,  we  might  almost  say  an  excessive, 
distrust  for  all  political  theories;  he  is,  above  all  things,  an 
official,  and  a  most  intelligent  official.  If  he  holds  any  definite 
political  doctrine  his  creed  may  be  summed  up  in  Pope's  well- 
known  lines  : 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best.1 

If  ever,  then,  there  was  a  man  qualified  by  character  and  posi- 
tion to  criticise  fairly  and  intelligently  the  character  of  the  French 
Administration,  such  a  man  surely  is  Chardon.  He  performs  his 
work  as  censor  with  moderation,  but  assuredly  with  thoroughness 
and  clearness.  Let  me  note  a  few,  and  a  few  only,  of  his  numerous 
and  practical  criticisms  on  the  actual  working  of  the  Parliamentary 
Republic.  The  President,  for  example,  thinks  Chardon,  has  his 
utility.  He  really  exercises  a  good  deal  of  power  in  selecting  the 
member  of  Parliament  who  is  to  be  Prime  Minister.  He  can 
exercise  some  influence  over  the  Premier's  choice  of  colleagues. 
But  when  this  is  done,  much  of  the  authority  given  him 
under  the  Constitution  is  merely  nominal.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt — though  M.  Chardon  does  not  make  the  statement  in  so 
many  words — that  in  his  judgment  the  President  ought  in  fact  to 
exert  more  than  he  now  does  of  his  nominal  authority.  The 
Ministry  is  hardly  a  more  satisfactory  institution  than  the  Presi- 
dency. Each  Minister  is  overpowered  with  business  that  he 
cannot  control  and  hardly  understands.  He  signs  every  evening 
lots  of  papers  of  which  he  does  not  know  the  contents.  The 
Parliament  is  filled  with  Deputies  who,  if  in  one  sense  respectable 
men,  have  few  wide  views  and  are  slaves  of  their  constituents,  of 
whom  they  are  afraid,  and  tyrants  of  the  Ministers,  whom  they 
bully.  Yet  Chardon,  with  cynical  candour,  admits  that  the  two 
Chambers,  if  not  filled  with  men  of  very  high  talent,  perform 
their  work  passably,  pretty  well  represent  the  feelings  and  pre- 

1  He  certainly  wishes  to  see  conferred  on  the  Council  of  State  authority  to 
register  publicly  its  approval  or  disapproval  of  every  Bill  (to  use  our  English 
expression)  laid  before  Parliament  before  it  passes  into  law.  This  power  would 
be  inconsistent  or  very  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  authority  possessed  by  an 
English  Cabinet. 
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judices  of  ordinary  Frenchmen,  and  constitute  for  practical  pur- 
poses as  tolerable  a  Legislature  as  France  could  produce.  The 
Civil  Service,  again,  suffers,  according  to  our  author,  from  some 
malady  of  which  it  is  not  easy  for  a  foreigner  to  define  the  nature. 
When  we  come  to  the  police  and  to  the  courts,  things  are  worse. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  our  author's  judgment,  the 
French  police,  though  containing  excellent  officials,  is  as  a  body 
utterly  inefficient.  A  private  citizen  fails  to  obtain  that  pro- 
tection of  person  and  property  which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  the 
member  of  every  civilised  State.  Of  the  courts  he  gives  a  far 
from  satisfactory  description.  He  does  not  attack  the  character 
of  the  judges  and  other  magistrates,  but  he  assuredly  alleges  that 
they  fail  in  many  respects  to  render  effective  justice.  They  are 
impeded  in  their  work  sometimes  by  adherence  to  old  forms,  some- 
times by  the  folly  of  juries.  The  working  of  the  criminal  assize 
courts  is  a  scandalous  absurdity.  Their  business  decreases. 
Everyone  knows  that  it  is  better  to  bring  a  criminal  before  a  police 
court  (Tribunal  correctionnel)  than  before  an  assize  court.  In 
the  one  case  the  offender  may  meet  with  too  light  a  punishment, 
but  he  will  almost  certainly  be  punished.  In  the  other  case  he 
is  likely  enough  to  escape  all  punishment. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  further  details.  The  one  ques- 
tion we  are  forced  to  consider  is  whether  the  charges  brought  by 
Chardon  against  the  whole  administrative  system  of  France  can 
possibly  be  well  founded?  They  seem  to  contradict  the  doctrine, 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  two  generations  of  Englishmen  by 
Tocqueville ,  that  France  suffers  from  too  much  of  her  talent  being 
drawn  into  the  service  of  the  State ;  for  if  this  teaching  be  true, 
surely  it  follows  that  an  immense  amount  of  talent  must  be 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  State.  Ctoardon's  revelations,  further, 
are  positively  astounding  to  men — and  there  are  still  some  living— 
who  recall  the  Crimean  War  and  remember  the  admiration  then 
lavished  on  the  administrative  system  of  France.  Yet  both  the 
authority  of  our  writer  and  the  nature  of  things  suggest  that  his 
denunciations  of  governmental  incapacity  contain  a  large  amount 
of  truth.  His  complaints  at  bottom  amount  to  this  :  The  adminis- 
trative system  of  his  country  is  threatened  with  ruin  by  two  defects. 
The  one  is  the  difficulty  of  adapting  to  the  wants  of  a  parlia- 
mentary and  democratic  Republic  institutions  created  more  than 
a  century  ago  to  serve  the  intelligent  despotism  of  Napoleon.  The 
other  is  that  every  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  government  is  ham- 
pered by  '  red-tape,'  and  also  made  to  work  ill  by  being  turned 
from  its  proper  purpose  of  serving  the  State  to  the  very  dubious 
end  of  favouring  the  interest,  and  enlisting  the  support,  of 
Deputies  or  Senators  or  of  their  constituents.  The  Republican 
'  Barnacles  '  of  France  may  well  be  as  noxious  as  ever  were  the 
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aristocratic  Barnacles  of  England,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  the 
less  inefficient  because  their  patrons  are  not  Peers  and  Tories 
but  middle-class  Deputies  or  Senators  and  Republicans.  France 
appears  to  be  misgoverned  by  a  gigantic  Circumlocution  Office. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  perfectly  conceivable.  Arrangements 
which  were  once  serviceable  have  got  out  of  date ;  prefects,  for 
instance,  created  to  enforce  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  Consul  or 
Emperor  may  have  done  much  good  in  getting  rid  of  the  disorder 
and  anarchy  caused  by  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  the 
Directory.  But  such  prefects  may  now  be  thoroughly  out  of 
place  under  a  parliamentary  Republic  which,  if  it  is  to  prosper, 
ought  to  teach  its  citizens  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  A  parliamentary  party  which  has  enjoyed  un- 
interrupted tenure  of  office  for  more  than  thirty  years,  even  if  it 
be  not  infected  by  corruption ,  is  certain  to  abominate  that  gradual 
^amendment  of  existing  institutions  which  is  necessary  for  their 
good  working,  but  from  a  party  point  of  view  seems  the  mere 
disturbance  of  the  best  possible  state  of  things  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  Republics.  Revolution  and  reaction  are  equally  the 
enemies  of  the  rational  reform  which  alone  deserves  the  name  of 
progress. 

(3)  The  Republic,  it  is  asserted,  has  fostered  a  decline  in 
public  morality. 

Of  the  validity  of  such  an  allegation  it  is  hard  for  a  foreigner, 
or  even  a  Frenchman,  to  form  a  sound  judgment.  The  accusation 
inevitably  comes  from  critics  unfriendly  to  the  existing  state  of 
things.  No  man,  again,  is  a  competent  judge  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lives.  The  evils  he  denounces  will  generally  be  found,  if  he  is 
possessed  of  exceptional  common  sense  and  equity,  to  have  a  real 
existence.  But  it  needs  more  than  sense  and  fairness  to  decide 
whether  public  vices  are  tending  to  increase  or  to  decrease.  The 
annals  of  England  are  on  this  point  full  of  decisive  instruction. 
The  vices,  both  public  and  private,  of  Charles  the  Second  and  his 
Court  are  undoubted.  The  apparent  decline  of  morality  and 
religion  after  the  Restoration  has  from  the  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  moralists.  The  corruption  of  Walpole  has  be- 
come a  by- word.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  parliamentary  votes 
and  seats  at  parts  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  is  an  indis- 
putable fact.  Yet,  to  a  thinker  who  surveys  the  history  of  Eng- 
land from  1660  to  1860  as  a  whole,  it  becomes  plain  that  public 
ethics  slowly  but  gradually  improved  throughout  each  successive 
generation.  The  Restoration  itself  has  been  complimented 
by  the  description  of  an  era  of  good  legislation.  The  morality 
of  Walpole  and  his  followers  rose  above  the  ethical  standard 
of  the  Restoration.  In  the  early  years  of  George  the  Third 
politicians  were  no  doubt  shocked  at  acts  of  baseness  and 
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treachery  which  by  Marlborough  and  his  contemporaries  were 
accounted  necessary  features  of  public  life.  The  conscience  of 
George  the  Third,  however,  during  the  first  quarter  at  any  rate 
of  his  reign  did  not  prevent  him  from  increasing  his  parliamentary 
influence  by  the  administration  of,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
'  golden  pills  ' ;  and  members  of  Parliament  assuredly  were  at 
times  offered  and  accepted  bribes  which  in  1800  would  have  been 
scorned  by  the  most  venal  of  parliamentary  politicians.  Even  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  disinterested  virtue  of 
Chatham  and  of  William  Pitt  excited  not  only  admiration  but 
astonishment.  Peel  or  Palmerston  would  in  1850  have  deemed 
it  an  absurdity  or  an  insult  to  have  been  complimented  on 
having  held  or  left  office  with  perfectly  clean  hands.  Periods 
which  to  contemporaries  may  have  seemed  times  of  retrogression 
were  then  in  the  public  life  of  England  eras  of  gradual  but  assured 
moral  development.  Who,  even  among  Frenchmen,  could  under- 
take to  say  whether  during  thirty  years  and  more  of  settled 
government  the  public  spirit  of  the  country  may  not  have  greatly 
risen  ?  There  are  some  facts  which  excite  the  belief  or  the  firm 
hope  that  this  is  so.  Never  probably  was  there  a  Minister  whose 
personal  and  private  character  stood  higher  than  that  of  Guizot. 
Yet  the  closing  years  of  Guizot 's  power  were  marked  by  strange 
scandals.  M.  Teste,  a  former  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Cassation  and  a  high  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  wras  found  guilty  of  corruption.  Cubieres,  a  Lieutenant- 
General  and  Peer  of  France,  was  convicted  of  being  a  party  to 
this  disgraceful  transaction.  Guizot  himself  admitted  cognisance 
of  political  transactions  in  the  now  forgotten  affair  of  Petit,  which 
hardly  admitted  of  defence.  Lamartine  could  declare  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  declare  as  it  turned  out  with  truth,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  perish  by  '  a  revolution  of  contempt.'  The  feeling 
that  the  Orleanist  regime  was  in  some  way  or  other  tainted  with 
corruption  spread  not  only  among  politicians  but  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  No  blame  which  the  severest  of  censors 
could  launch  against  the  Third  Eepublic  could  be  stronger  than 
the  utterances  of  Tocqueville  about  Louis  Philippe's  whole  system 
of  administration.  He  was  no  democrat ;  he  saw  in  the  triumph  of 
the  mob  on  the  24th  of  February  1848  the  ruin  of  liberty,  which 
to  him  meant  the  temporary  cessation  of  all  true  progress  ;  but  his 
Reminiscences  2  of  1848  give  expression  to  his  own  personal  relief 
that  the  moral  baseness  of  the  Orleanist  regime  had  come  to 
an  end. 

But  even  though  there  may  be  good  grounds  for  supposing 

2  Souvenirs  de  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  (1893  ed.),  pp.  120-125.  This  most 
interesting  picture  of  a  most  extraordinary  era  has  hardly  received  in  England 
the  study  it  deserves. 
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that  in  France  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  the  tone 
of  public  life  may  have  risen,  as  the  tone  of  public  life  rose  in 
England  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  till,  at  any  rate,  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  gives  no  reason  to  assume 
that  those  who  deplore  or  denounce  defects  of  public  life  under  the 
Kepublic  are  victims  of  a  delusion.  Their  censures  rest  upon  and 
call  attention  to  a  most  important  principle  :  The  violence  of 
even  justifiable  revolutions  imperils  reasonable  liberty,  while  it 
lowers  public  morality. 

I  knew  [writes  Tocqueville]  that  though  a  great  revolution  may  some- 
times lay  the  foundations  of  a  country's  freedom,  yet  a  succession  of 
revolutions  makes  the  growth  in  any  country  of  freedom  regulated  by  law 
an  impossibility.8 

The  truth  is  [said  the  Duke  of  Wellington]  I  never  rightly  understood  the 
characters  at  that  period  [i.e.  the  time  of  Marlborough]  or  made  due  allow- 
ances for  them  until  I  observed  the  effects  which  the  Revolution  in  France 
had  produced  upon  the  minds  of  their  statesmen.  After  such  movements 
the  principles  of  men  become  relaxed.  They  are  then  not  so  much  attached 
to  dynasties  or  to  principles  as  their  successors  become  afterwards  even  to 
party.4 

The  words  of  the  great  thinker  and  the  great  General  apply 
only  indirectly  to  modern  France.  No  one  would  hardly  venture 
to  impute  to  any  French  statesman  of  to-day  the  turpitudes  of 
Marlborough  or  of  Talleyrand  and  his  contemporaries.  But  the 
language  both  of  Tocqueville  and  of  Wellington  reminds  us  that 
France  has  been  passing  through  more  than  a  century  of  revolu- 
tions, and  must  still  suffer  morally  from  this  terrible  experience. 
Yet  to  one  who  tries  to  balance  the  strength  against  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Third  Republic  language  of  warning  is  also  full  of 
encouragement.  More  than  thirty  years  of  orderly  government 
encourage  the  hope  that  the  era  of  revolution  is  reaching  its  close, 
and  that  faults  begotten  by  revolutionary  habits  will  also  de- 
crease under  the  influence  of  settled  order  combined  with  extended 
liberty.  The  fai  vecu  of  Sieyes  contains,  as  applied  to  a  State, 
no  cynical  defence  of  tergiversation  or  treachery ,  but  the  profound 
truth  that  capacity  for  existence  means  power  of  adaptation  to 
the  varying  requirements  of  new  circumstances,  and  that  for  a 
nation  life  is  the  surest  evidence  of  strength. 

A.  V.  DICEY. 

3  Ibid.  p.  94. 

4  Stanhope's  Conversations  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (third  ed.),  p.  157. 
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THE  Conciliation  Bill  has  come  and  gone ;  gone,  we  may  hope,  to 
the  limbo  of  departed  Bills,  for  indeed  it  was  a  measure  that 
pleased  no  one — the  ghost  of  such  a  proposal  will,  we  are  assured, 
trouble  us  never  again.  But  this  much  of  good  has  resulted  from 
its  introduction  to  the  attention  of  the  House — it  has  shown  once 
more  how  well-nigh  impossible  it  is  to  frame  any  measure  for 
woman  suffrage  which  shall  do  justice  to  wives  and  mothers  in 
all  classes,  and  to  the  working  woman.  It  has  also  evoked  a  very 
large  number  of  most  excellent  speeches.  For  perhaps  the  first 
time  woman's  suffrage  has  been  debated  in  Parliament  with 
thought,  courtesy,  dignity,  and  a  true  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  issue  to  women  themselves  and  to  the  country  at  large.  All 
Englishmen  should  study  the  debate — for,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  though  there  is  an  instinct,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
kind  of  reasoned  conviction  amongst  men,  as  to  the  normal  status 
of  women,  and  the  part  they  should  play  in  the  body  politic  apart 
from  the  functions  of  wife  and  mother. 

Is  theirs  an  educational,  moral,  persuasive  power?  or  is  it  the 
power  of  the  law,  the  policeman,  and  the  sword?  Both  powers 
are  necessary  and  valuable,  but  they  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same 
person.  You  cannot  at  the  same  time  persuade  and  compel,  for 
persuasion  immediately  becomes  a  threat.  It  is  no  matter  of 
wonder  that  the  mass  of  women  wish  to  retain  the  moral  power 
which  has  always  been  theirs,  and  are  more  than  willing  to  leave 
thfc  administration  of  law  with  all  its  terrors  to  the  other  sex — the 
woman's  attitude  towards  offenders  is  one  of  mercy  and  pardon, 
she  seeks  to  mitigate  punishment.  We  know  how  painful  and 
impossible  Queen  Victoria  felt  it  to  be  to  sign  the  official  document 
that  condemned  a  murderer  to  death.  That  is  the  true  woman's 
view,  though  women  may  theoretically  agree  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  a  necessity.  Even  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  of  the 
nature  of  fierce  women,  and  not  over  scrupulous,  found  it  difficult 
to  sign  the  death-warrant  for  Queen  Mary,  though  her  life  had 
been  conspired  against  by  Mary,  not  once  but  over  and  over  again. 
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The  debate  on  the  Bill  will  help  everyone  to  realise  how  important 
is  the  woman's  part  of  moral  force.  We  may  trust  that  we  shall 
never  again  hear  that  worn  jest,  to  which  Professor  Oliver  Lodge 
the  other  day  put  his  name,  of  '  Paupers,  lunatics  and  criminals,' 
with  whom  it  would  appear  that  he  considers  women  are  classed. 
Indeed,  we  rate  ourselves  more  highly.  I  never  before  heard  that 
it  was  a  sign  of  foolishness  to  recognise  your  limitations  :  is  it  not 
rather  the  beginning  of  wisdom?  And  if  the  mass  of  women  do 
not  want  the  vote,  is  it  not  that  they  instinctively  feel  that  their 
true  life  and  work  lie  elsewhere  than  in  government  ? 

We  admit  that  women  have  had  some  reason  to  complain  of 
the  way  in  which  their  demands  have  hitherto  been  treated 
politically.  They  have  been  led  to  hope  for  success  when  in  truth 
success  was  never  in  sight.  In  the  present  Parliament  members 
may  be  classified  somewhat  after  this  fashion  : 

(1)  Those  who  strongly  approve  the  woman's  vote. 

(2)  Those  who  as  strongly  disapprove  it. 

(3  Those  who  are  lost  in  the  maze  of  a  supposed  logical  neces- 
sity, but  dread  the  consequences  of  the  vote. 

(4)  Those  who  have  no  opinion  either  way. 

(5)  Those  who  have  an  opinion,  but,  like  'Brer  Babbit,'  lie 
low. 

(6)  Those  who  are  ready  to  make  party  capital  out  of  it. 
Outside  the  House  the  average  citizen  is  often  moved  by  the 

supposed  logical  necessity — and  some  men  seem  afraid  to  deny 
women  anything  they  ask  for,  as  if  they  were  children  clamouring 
for  a  new  doll.  The  late  Mr.  William  Cory  put  the  true  logic  of 
the  situation  for  us  into  a  nutshell.  '  Ladies,  you  cannot  have  the 
vote,  because  you  cannot  do  the  fighting.'  The  municipal  vote 
may  logically  be  ours,  because  we  share  the  work  and  the  respon- 
sibility with  men.  We  do  not  sail  the  ships,  or  work  the  railroads, 
or  conduct  the  finance,  or  fight  by  land  or  by  sea.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  suffrage  agitation  has  both  directly  and 
indirectly  weakened  the  municipal  part  of  the  woman's  movement. 
The  standard  of  women  candidates  needs  to  be  a  high  one  ;  quality 
not  quantity  must  be  our  motto.  But  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect 
how  little  the  ordinary  woman  values  her  municipal  vote.  Often 
she  does  not  know  that  she  has  a  vote ;  when  she  does  know  she 
often  refuses  to  be  put  on  the  register.  '  It  is  too  far  to  go,'  'It 
is  not  worth  while,'  '  There  is  never  anyone  of  importance  on 
district  councils  '  are  some  of  the  excuses  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  The  emphatic  '  I  never  sign  anything  and  never  vote,' 
evidently  implying  a  deep  moral  purpose,  is  the  despair  of  the 
canvasser.  But  if  these  things  are  true,  and  they  are  attested  on 
all  sides,  why  should  the  State  give  the  parliamentary  vote  to 
women  ?  It  cannot  be  for  the  good  of  a  nation  to  have  a  huge  but 
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stagnant  political  force,  which  would  be  liable  on  occasion  to 
spring  into  life  and  rush  the  polls. 

It  is  remarkable  that  America  has  not  yet  given  her  women  the 
municipal  vote,1  that  vote  which  our  countrywomen  have  for  some 
years  enjoyed,  but  which  they  neglect,  although  it  gives  them 
power  over  the  rates,  a  considerable  part  of  taxation. 

It  is  remarkable  also  that  America  has  not  extended  the 
political  vote  beyond  the  four  Western  States,  where  there  is  a 
sparse  population,  with  a  large  preponderance  of  male  voters.  In 
Colorado  many  men  and  women  voters  desire  that  woman's  vote 
should  be  taken  from  her.  The  suggestion,  I  hear,  is  freely 
discussed.  American  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  four  suffrage 
States  are  behind  the  others  in  social  legislation. 

Those  noble,  historic  words,  Liberty,  Equality,  have  been 
constantly  used  and  misused  in  this  controversy.  Liberty  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end.  Equality,  in  the  sense 
of  equality  of  rights,  can  never  obtain  as  between  men  and 
women,  because  they  have  not  equality  of  duties,  and  every  right 
connotes  a  duty.  If  the  word  '  equality  '  must  be  used  in  the 
argument  it  should  be  thus  :  men  and  women  have  equal,  but  not 
identical,  rights  and  duties. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women 
is  a  foregone  conclusion ;  meaning  thereby  that ,  as  the  vote  has 
been  gradually  extended  to  different  classes  of  men  in  the  past, 
such  extension  is  now  due  to  women.  But  the  woman's  vote  is 
an  entirely  new  departure,  comparable  to  nothing  in  history,  and 
the  suggestion  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  organised  opposition  of 
women,  driven  to  defend  themselves  and  their  rights  and  to  pro- 
test against  being  turned  into  amateur  politicians  against  their 
will,  or  governed  by  women  who  would  only  '  represent  them 
but  misrepresent  them.'  When  the  agricultural  labourer  was 
given  a  vote,  were  any  protests  heard  from  farm  labourers? 

Mr.  Cecil  Chapman,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  the  llth  of 
July,  says  '  that  the  absence  of  "  the  woman's  point  of  view  "  is 
the  root  cause  of  inefficiency  and  injustice  in  the  laws  which  I 
administer.  ...  I  know  of  no  remedy  except  that  of  giving 
women  the  vote.'  Some  of  us  may  think  '  the  woman's  point  of 
view  '  has  undue  predominance  at  present,  but  if  Mr.  Chapman 
truly  desires  to  have  the  woman's  view  he  can  only  get  it  from 
non-political  women.  It  recalls  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  saying 
that  he  lived  in  boarding-houses  that  he  might  the  more 
conveniently  study  woman.  He  was  assured  that  they  did  not 
afford  good  opportunities  for  so  delicate  an  investigation  !  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  woman's  view,  at  its  best  and  highest, 
must  be  sought  for  in  quiet  places  aloof  from  party  compromises 
and  struggles.  We  quite  agree  with  him  that  it  is  a  national 

1  It  ie  said  that  in  Kansas  the  Municipal  vote  has  been  given. 
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asset  of  untold  value,  but  by  its  very  nature  it  grows  and  flourishes 
under  conditions  special  to  itself  in  the  complete  freedom  of  the 
woman's  life.  Mr.  Chapman  also  says  that  '  from  his  point  of 
view  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether  a  majority  or  a 
minority  of  women  desire  the  change.'  Mr.  Chapman  would  not 
use  these  words  probably  if  he  were  sure  of  his  majority,  and  we 
do  not  think  the  electors  will  agree  with  him.  It  is  a  view  with 
which  all  tyrannies  seek  to  justify  themselves. 

The  political  Pageant  of  the  Women's  March  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  was,  everyone  agrees,  a. beautiful  and  in  some  ways  a 
pathetic  display  of  energy,  ingenuity,  persistence,  and  lavish  ex- 
penditure. But  what  solid  impressions  could  it  leave  upon  the 
spectator  ?  '  Ce  ne  sont  pas  des  pauvres  alors  ?  '  came  from  a 
foreign  observer.  '  What  can  these  women  want  more? ' 
Liberty,  money,  leisure  to  organise,  a  great  city  given  up  to  their 
use,  police  to  protect  them,  force,  in  the  shape  of  mere  man,  to 
carry  the  banners — such  were  the  conditions  of  the  March.  Some 
of  us  can  remember  the  march  of  the  matchmakers  from  the  East 
End  to  Westminster  to  protest  against  Mr.  Eobert  Lowe's  tax 
on  matches.  They  arrived  dusty,  weary,  and  unkempt,  but  they 
carried  a  conviction  of  women  struggling  for  their  daily  bread ; 
their  action  was  so  unpremeditated  and  unexpected,  made,  more- 
over, in  such  simple  good  faith,  that  the  tax  was  rendered  im- 
possible. There  would  be  no  need  for  them  '  to  march  '  to-day— 
there  are  many  channels  by  which  their  wishes  could  become 
known. 

Displays  and  pageants  are  dangerous  things  in  politics,  where 
we  need  brain  power  and  cool,  dispassionate  deliberation.  Our 
Scotch  and  Irish  kinsmen  constantly  accuse  us,  as  a  nation,  of 
sentimentalism ;  we  think  that,  with  women  in  politics,  political 
advertisement  and  political  pageantry  might  become  frequent,  and 
that  appeal  would  be  made  not  to  the  national  sense  of  justice,  nor 
to  the  powers  of  sheer  reason  and  reflection ,  but  to  the  emotion  and 
sentiment  of  the  people.  There  was  one  impression  to  be  gained 
from  the  March  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  that  was  of  the  middle- 
class  nature  of  the  women's  movement.  It  has  always  had  that 
character  from  its  beginnings  until  to-day.  We  may  go  further 
and  say  that  the  movement  Eas  been  politically  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  the  working  woman ;  and  yet  if  votes  are  necessary  to 
defend  the  rights  and  redress  the  wrongs  of  women,  the  workers 
need  them  most.  The  Bills  put  forward  by  the  parliamentary 
women  have  not  been  either  just  or  generous  to  married  women 
or  to  the  single  working  woman.  The  then  Prime  Minister,2 
speaking  on  Mr.  Dickinson's  Bill,  said  '  it  will  enfranchise  a  small 
minority  of  well-to-do  single  women.'  The  same  criticism  has 
been  made  on  the  Conciliation  Bill.  We  believe  that  two  new 
2  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman. 
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suffrage  societies  have  been  lately  formed  from  the  working 
women's  point  of  view,  perhaps  stimulated  by  the  strong  feeling 
of  many  men  on  this  subject.  The  political  women  have  also  con- 
stantly opposed  legislation  to  protect  and  defend  women's  labour 
on  the  academic  plea  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  It  was  even 
once  suggested  by  a  lady  speaker  that  if  adult  suffrage  ensued—- 
as it  assuredly  would — and  women  voters  outnumbered  men 
voters,  the  class  of  domestic  servants  might  be  deleted  and  left 
out  in  the  cold.  It  was  an  unwomanly,  ungrateful  suggestion. 
Perhaps  it  was  meant  as  a  joke. 

It  is  time  now  that  the  mass  of  women  made  themselves 
heard,  and  they  must  lift  up  their  voices  with  no  uncertain  sound. 
The  unfortunate  male  elector,  bewildered  by  shows,  pageants,  and 
political  advertisements,  has  almost  corrte  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  women  want  the  vote.  We  must  undeceive  him.  It 
is  alwrays  assumed  on  the  suffragist  side  that  the  majority  is  theirs, 
though  I  have  never  heard  that  they  definitely  made  such  a  claim. 
The  poor  male  elector  may  well  be  puzzled.  The  last  census  gave 
the  number  of  women  as  21,436,107 — more  than  one  million,  that 
is,  in  excess  of  men.  I  once  suggested  that  we  might  grant  the 
suffragists  the  odd  436,107 — a  large  assumption — and  we  have 
opposed  to  them  the  adult  women  out  of  21,000,000.  We  must 
now  ascertain  the  precise  facts.  How  many  women  desire  the 
vote,  how  many  are  hostile  to  it,  how  many  indifferent?  It  will 
be  difficult  to  carry  a  suffrage  grant  in  the  face  of  a  large  and 
hostile  majority. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  about  5,000,000  women  workers.  Now 
some  2,000,000  of  these  are  domestic  servants,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  marry  before  middle  life.  Of  the  girls  employed 
in  factories  the  large  majority  in  certain  districts  marry  before 
they  are  twenty-one,  and  leave  work,  as  do  the  married  servants ; 
so  that  the  number  of  women  workers  is  not  a  stable  number  as 
it  would  be  in  the  case  of  men.  How  many  of  these  women  desire 
the  vote?  From  a  large  country  village  the  signatures  of  1,123 
women  were  sent  to  the  anti-suffrage  petition.  They  were  mostly 
the  signatures  of  working  women,  and  collected  by  working  women 
in  large  measure.  It  is  of  ten.  suggested  that  all  working  women 
desire  the  vote.  That  is  not  my  experience.  It  is  the  educated 
woman  worker  in  the  towns  that  is  the  prime  mover  of  the  fran- 
chise movement.  Many  of  these  work  because  they  must,  some 
because  they  wish.  Some  are  in  search  of  novelty.  A  scion  of  a 
noble  house  once  told  me  that  he  was  so  bored  at  his  father's 
house  '  with  the  footmen  hurtling  each  other  with  the  potatoes 
round  the  table  that  he  got  out.'  There  are  women  who  have  the 
same  feeling.  These  restless  spirits  doubtless  desire  the  vote, 
but  are  they  representative  of  the  mass  of  Englishwomen?  It 
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will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  woman's  vote  when  some  millions 
of  women  ask  for  it.  They  have  at  present  votes  and  representa- 
tion in  the  matters  of  domestic  legislation  for  women  and  children , 
with  control  of  the  rates.  They  cannot  logically,  in  my  opinion, 
ask  for  more. 

I  am  permitted  by  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Beveridge,  of  Pit  fold, 
Shottermill ,  to  copy  the 

SHOTTERMILL  PARLIAMENTARY  VOTERS'  POLL  ON  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

GUILDFORD    DIVISION    OF   THE    COUNTY   OF   SURREY. 

Voters  on  Register,  and  Lodger  claims  allowed  to  July,  1910          .         .     289 

Anti- Suffragists. 

Voters  whose  wives  poll  with  them  .  .  .  .156 
Voters  whose  wives  poll  for  the  vote  ....  5 
Voters  whose  wives  take  no  part  ....  23 

Widowers  and  Bachelors 21 

Voters'  total  against  Woman  Suffrage      .         .         .    205 

Suffragists. 

Voters  whose  wives  poll  with  them     .         .         .         .19 

Voters  whose  wives  poll  against  the  vote    ...         1 
Widowers  and  Bachelors    ......         2 

Voters'  total  for  Woman  Suffrage    ....      22 

Balance  of  the  Register. 

Voters  agreeing  with  their  wives  to  take  no  part  .  44 

Not  polled  through  death,  illness,  removal,  etc.  .  .  18 

Total  counting  to  neither  side          .         .  .         .62 


Total  Register          .         .         .289 


183 
157-24     133 


Voters'  majority  against  Woman  Suffrage  .         .         .  205  —  22 

Women's  majority  on  the  register  basis     .         .         .         .157-24 

Anti-Suffrage  majority       .         .         .         .316 

We  next  offer  information  (of  precise  pertinence  on  July  llth)  derived 
from  a  complete  poll  of  the  260  Women  Ratepayers  in  the  six  contiguous  and 
residential  parishes  of  Haslemere  (122),  Shottermill  (36),  Hindhead  (31), 
Fernhurst  (29),  Lynchmere  (22),  and  Grayshott  (20). 

Anti-Suffragist  Widows,  61       Wives,  5       Spinsters,  40     .  106 
Suffragist  Widows,  29       Wives,  7       Spinsters,  34     .     70 

Anti-Suffragist  majority      .         .         .36 
The  balance  of  the  register  (84)  includes  50  who  take  no  part. 

We  could  supplement  these  figures  by  more  from  outside  the  register,  but 
without  the  precision  given  by  a  through-and-through  restricted  poll. 

ANNETTE  SUSANNAH  BEVERIDGE,  M.R.A.S. 
(Wife  of  Henry  Beveridge,  Indian  Civil  Service,  retired). 

HELEN  CORTLANDT  WHITEWAY 

(Wife  of  Richard  Stephen  Whiteway,  J.P., 

Indian  Civil  Service,  retired). 

Hon.  Sec.  and  Hon.  Treas.  of  the  Shottermill  Branch  of  the  Women's 

National  Anti-Suffrage  League. 
July  llth,  1910. 
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We  must  multiply  these  polls  and  ascertain  the  facts  as  regards 
the  women  and  the  electors.  If  the  facts  are  as  we  believe,  their 
declaration  will  help  the  electors  and  serve  to  calm  an  agitation 
which  we  believe  to  be  disastrous  to  the  true  work  and  influence 
of  women  themselves,  and  ruinous  to  the  position  of  England 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  West. 


ETHELBEETA  HAKRISON. 
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IT  is  not  easy  to  think  of  George  the  Third  as  tHe  '  advowed  patron 
of  letters.'  His  grandfather  who  sat  on  the  throne  before  him 
openly  stated  his  distaste  for  painting  and  poetry,  and  was  so 
furious  at  the  sight  of  books  that  his  Queen,  who  loved  reading, 
had  to  practise  it  in  secret  in  her  closet.  As  for  his  son  and 
successor,  little  was  the  attention  he  paid  to  books,  little  the 
respect  he  felt  for  the  writers  of  them. 

Yet  it  was  to  George  the  Third  the  Paston  Letters  owed  their 
popularity.  He  accepted  at  the  hands  of  Fenn,  '  the  smatterer  in 
antiquity  '  who  had  brought  them  to  light,  three  bound  volumes 
of  the  original  manuscripts,  Fenn  himself  rising  from  his  knees 
a  full-blown  knight  '  as  a  mark  of  his  Majesty's  gracious  accept- 
ance.' How  quickly  the  royal  interest  faded  away  from  them  may 
be  known  from  the  fact  that  these  literary  treasures  disappeared, 
in  a  way  never  yet  explained,  from  the  library  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  to  come  to  the  surface  again,  after  a  whole  century, 
amongst  the  heirlooms  of  a  Suffolk  squire. 

It  was  a  good  deed  which  gave  the  approval  of  the  highest  per- 
sonage in  the  realm  to  the  publication  of  this  mediaeval  correspond- 
ence. It  may  not  deserve  the  swelling  words  of  Horace  Walpole, 
who  declared  that  the  letters  which  Fenn  had  edited  made  all 
others  not  worth  reading.  To  some  people  the  very  look  of  the 
pages  and  their  uncouth  spelling  and  obsolete  phrases  is  repellent. 
But  it  is  certain  that  thousands  of  Englishmen  feel  the  archaic 
charm  of  the  old-fashioned  words  and  read  them  with  delight. 
Unstifled  by  the  atmosphere  these  letters  keep,  one  crawls  out 
from  beneath  inventories,  law  processes  and  muniments,  to  find 
something  compelling  in  the  personal  note  that  runs  through 
them. 

For  here  are  documents  of  human  interest.  Business  dictates 
them  as  a  rule,  yet  all  the  great  emotions  find  a  play  in  them. 
Tales  of  events  so  tragic  they  are  wet  with  a  strong  man's  tears ; 
mediaeval  jests  as  ponderous  as  the  artillery  of  the  period,  with  as 
great  a  reek  ;  familiar  gossip  of  the  home  and  high  affairs  of  state  ; 
the  calf  love  of  one  of  the  first  Eton  boys  and  the  deadly  feuds 
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which  made  Norfolk  a  hissing  and  byword  even  in  those  troubled 
times ;  master  and  man,  gentle  and  simple,  mistresses  and  maids, 
they  are  all  there  in  the  salvage  taken  from  the  chests  and  hutches 
of  Caister  Castle. 

Kightly  considered,  they  have  power  within  them  to  awaken 
even  a  sluggish  imagination  to  thoughts  of  the  ancestors  who 
begot  us  and  helped  to  make  us  what  we  are.  They  make  their 
appeal  to  us,  especially  in  what  they  permit  us  to  see  of  a  woman's 
life  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  has  been  conspicuous,  amongst 
other  things,  for  the  complete  transformation  in  the  education  and 
standing  of  women.  The  Mohammedan  idea  of  a  mental  training 
avowedly  inferior  to  that  of  men  has  long  since  been  banished 
from  these  coasts,  though  not  without  a  certain  male  resentment 
and  scorn  for  which  there  is  little  justification.  The  energy  and 
zeal  with  which  the  sex  has  endeavoured  to  solve  its  own  parti- 
cular problems,  or  seeks  to  fulfil  its  own  destiny,  are  not  to  be 
lightly  dismissed  with  scathing  epithets.  But  the  lust  of  conquest 
grows  upon  them,  and  to-day,  having  invaded  and  subdued  other 
provinces,  the  irreconcilables  amongst  them  are  clamouring  at 
the  gates  of  Parliament  or  on  Mr.  Asquith's  doorstep  for  the 
suffrage  which  is  to  make  them  truly  free. 

In  the  light  of  these  claims  and  of  changes  which  are  nothing 
short  of  revolutionary ,  it  is  not  without  profit  to  look  back  and  see 
what  manner  of  women  they  were  when  the  inferiority  of  their 
sex  was  unquestioned. 

We  are  neither  a  very  literary  nor  a  very  imaginative  people  : 
our  feet  are  planted  firmly  upon  the  present ;  but  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  useful  to  know  how  the  ladies  of  our  native  land  employed 
themselves  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  how  far  their  minds 
were  cultivated,  what  degree  of  liberty  was  allowed  to  them,  what 
use  they  made  of  it ;  in  short ,  to  what  extent  we  can  detect  in  the 
quaintly  moving  figures  of  the  remote  York  and  Lancastrian  days 
the  essentially  modern  woman. 

In  these  letters  we  have  a  portrait  gallery  of  fifteenth-century 
dames,  from  the  living  presentment  of  Margaret  Paston  herself, 
the  careful  mother  and  most  loving  wife,  to  the  coquette  Kate 
Dudley  flitting  before  us  for  a  moment  with  her  sidelong  glances 
and  her  many  lovers  until  she  is  swallowed  up  again  in  the  dust 
and  death  of  vanished  years. 

As  we  read  we  realise  the  significance  of  the  subordinate  part 
women  were  compelled  to  play.  They  were  cheap  and  too  readily 
come  at.  If  the  test  of  civilisation  is  the  place  it  assigns  to 
women,  England  had  yet  far  to  travel.  Law  with  its  statutes, 
Eeligion  with  its  precepts,  Manners  with  their  arbitrary  rules, 
all  combined  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  subjection.  It  is  true  that 
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whilst  '  the  embers  of  the  older  chivalry  retained  their  warmth  ' 
no  decent  man  could  be  found  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  loftier  con- 
ceptions of  womanhood.  But  the  great  code  of  honour  was  little 
more  than  a  magnificent  memory.  Unless  the  contemporary 
poems  and  romances  belie  them,  gentlemen  made  the  worst  use 
of  their  opportunities  when  Beauty  in  distress  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  night  was  setting  upon  Chivalry.  Already  Cervantes  and 
the  Knight  of  the  Kueful  Countenance  were  drawing  near;  the 
lance  couched  at  the  windmill  was  to  inflict  a  fatal  wound  upon 
the  extravagances  and  bankrupt  enthusiasms  of  the  Order  which 
had  once  enlisted  the  gallantry  of  Europe. 

The  age  bore  inhumanly  upon  a  woman.  Let  her  tongue  wag 
too  freely  :  lo  !  the  gossip's  bridle  and  the  ducking  stool !  Death 
by  flames  or  boiling  water  awaited  her  if  she  poisoned  a  rival 
or  murdered  a  husband,  or  even  rang  the  changes  on  counterfeit 
coin.  She  was  in  danger  of  a  public  flogging  if  she  were  guilty 
of  drunkenness  or  a  theft  below  twelve  pence.  Any  man  who 
could  stammer  through  a  few  written  words  could  plead  '  benefit 
of  clergy  '  for  a  first  offence,  a  plea  that  could  never  be  valid  for 
her  though  she  were  a  prodigy  of  learning. 

Public  opinion  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  guilty  of  the  brutal 
egotism  which  accounted  all  mothers  and  wives  as  the  inferiors 
of  their  sons  and  husbands.  It  restricted  their  education,  denied 
them  the  rights  of  property,  and  saw  without  interference  or  even 
concern  defenceless  and  wealthy  widows  forced  into  iniquitous 
marriages.  If  the  men  of  the  period  could  have  listened  to  the 
big  voice  of  John  Knox  rolling  out  from  his  pulpit  how  foolish 
were  women — how  frail,  impatient,  inconsistent,  and  how  men 
were  above  them  even  as  God  is  above  the  angels — they  would 
have  acclaimed  it  as  a  most  true  gospel. 

In  the  Paston  Letters  we  have  glimpses  of  the  life  feminine 
from  girlhood  to  extreme  old  age.  All  ages  are  here,  all  condi- 
tions. The  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  belated  in  her  arrival, 
welcomed  with  unbounded  delight ;  the  disowned  babe  of  angry 
Heydon  swearing  to  cut  off  the  nose  of  his  sinning  wife ;  on 
through  maids  and  matrons  to  old  Agnes  Paston,  she  of  the  heavy 
hand  and  the  loud  voice,  sinking  into  the  tomb  through  weight  of 
years — we  have  them  all  before  us. 

What  girlhood  meant  when  Henry  the  Sixth  was  King  may 
be  plainly  discerned  in  what  is  told  us  of  Elizabeth  the  daughter 
of  Agnes  Paston  aforesaid.  A  Venetian  who  visited  this  country 
about  the  year  1497  was  shocked  by  the  want  of  affection  on  the 
part  of  parents  towards  their  children ,  whom  they  treated  harshly 
and  put  out  to  service  in  the  houses  of  other  people.  At  first  sight 
the  case  of  Elizabeth  Paston  would  seem  to  confirm  his  assertions. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  in  those  days  girls  were  brutally  treated. 
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Society  inclining  in  its  conversation  as  in  its  feeding  to  grossness, 
they  found  it  hard  to  escape  obscene  talk.  They  caught  more 
than  the  echoes  of  the  hard  swearing  heard  on  all  sides,  and  imi- 
tated it,  to  the  disgust  of  moralists  and  preachers.  In  their  own 
persons  they  were  liable  to  indignity  and  subjected  to  the  roughest 
of  domestic  discipline.  Elizabeth  Paston  was  kept  in  seclusion 
by  her  mother  Agnes,  who  would  not  permit  her  to  speak  to  any 
visitor  or  even  to  hold  any  conversation  with  the  servants  of  the 
house.  '  And/  continues  Elizabeth  Clere,  her  gossip,  '  she  hath 
since  Easter  the  most  part  been  beaten  once  in  the  week  or  twice, 
and  sometimes  twice  in  one  day,  and  her  head  broken  in  two  or 
three  places.' 

The  great  anxiety  of  her  mother  was  to  be  rid  of  her,  nor  does 
she  show  a  reluctance  to  be  gone.  Even  the  personal  disfigure- 
ment of  Stephen  Scrope,  her  senior  by  thirty  years,  could  not 
appal  her,  so  anxious  is  she  to  marry  and  find  a  door  of  escape  from 
the  irksomeness  of  her  lot. 

Margaret  Paston  was  a  good  woman  and  a  kind,  yet  there  was 
little  love  lost  between  her  daughter  Anne  and  her.  Again  we 
meet  with  the  same  want  of  tenderness,  the  same  strained  rela- 
tionship, the  same  anxiety  to  commit  to  a  guardian  or  a  husband 
that  responsiblity  which  should  be  dear  to  a  mother's  heart. 

But  there  is  palliation  for  the  parents  as  well  as  commisera- 
tion for  their  offspring.  Undoubtedly  there  was  much  severity, 
a  want  of  affection,  more  apparent  perhaps  than  real,  an  intrusion 
of  commercialism  into  what  should  have  been  the  sacred  domain 
of  the  family  ties.  But  Margaret  Paston  doled  out  her  caresses 
with  a  deliberate  niggardliness ;  she  was  uncompassionate  in  all 
kindness.  For  English  homes  were  still  dominated  by  the  feudal 
idea  whicH  demanded  in  the  youth  of  both  sexes  self -repression 
and  control ;  above  all,  a  respect  for  order.  It  sent  out  boys  and 
girls  into  alien  households  that  they  might  learn  manners  and 
what  was  due  to  others,  and  not  from  any  motives  of  unconcern 
or  selfishness. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  a  change  was  taking  place  in  the 
manners  and  claims  of  children.  The  revolt  of  woman  had  begun. 
There  was  less  deference  to  parents,  less  respect  for  elders.  It 
may  well  be  that  this  attitude,  so  novel  and  disquieting,  called  out 
a  harsher  and  more  repressive  spirit  in  mothers  like  Agnes  and 
Margaret  Paston. 

As  for  a  girl's  education,  that  of  Elizabeth  was  by  no  means 
neglected.  If  there  was  no  inducement  to  the  higher  study  of 
letters  which  a  later  and  presumably  more  enlightened  period 
decided  should  be  reserved  for  princesses,  her  father  the  judge 
seems  to  have  taken  care  that  she  should  receive  the  best  training  of 
the  day.  Her  letters  show  that  she  could  express  herself  with  ease 
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and  fluency  ;  her  spelling  was  not  worse  than  that  of  other  women. 
For  her  reading  her  father's  library  was  at  hand  with  its  moral 
treatises,  its  primers  of  etiquette,  and  with  those  chivalrous  and 
legendary  stories  which  may  have  made  the  strongest  appeal  to  a 
maiden's  mind. 

Her  days  were  spent  in  carding  the  wool,  heckling  the  flax,  or 
at  the  spinning  wheel.  Hers  too  to  sew  and  knit,  and  (doubtless) 
to  submit  to  many  a  homily  on  the  management  of  a  household. 
Her  duties  done,  she  could  turn  to  such  amusements  as  cheered 
the  days  or  whiled  away  the  long  evenings  in  the  country.  We 
know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Venetian,  that  English  girls  were 
splendid  horsewomen,  and  Elizabeth  could  dance  as  well  as  ride. 
Unless  she  was  lacking  in  the  usual  accomplishments,  she  could 
embroider  and  play  upon  the  harp  or  some  other  musical  instru- 
ment ;  whilst  chess  and  draughts  and  backgammon  were  familiar 
and  favourite  diversions.  Conversation,  as  a  means  of  entertain- 
ment, was  cultivated  but  sparingly;  the  family  of  the  Pastons 
escaped  boredom,  that  eternal  enemy  of  our  race,  and  enlivened 
the  hours  of  dulness  after  dinner  (at  six  of  the  clock)  by  games 
and  forfeits,  the  telling  of  stories  and  the  asking  of  riddles. 

So  sped  the  years  of  girlhood,  until  before  the  eyes  of  the 
maiden  ripe  for  wedlock  there  arose  the  inevitable  vision  of 
Marriage. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  deity  had  an  itching  palm. 
Cupid  spelt  cupidity.  If  nowadays  '  Love  goes  amongst  us  with  a 
limping  gait  and  blear  eyes,'  he  descended  to  soil  his  shining  wings 
with  the  dross  of  the  market-place  then. 

The  Venetian  visitor  asserts  that  he  had  'never  noticed  any- 
one either  at  Court  or  amongst  the  lower  orders  to  fce  in  love, 
whence  one  must  conclude  either  that  the  English  are  the  most 
discreet  lovers  in  the  world,  or  that  they  are  incapable  of  love.' 
Policy  might  dictate  a  marriage,  business  or  interest  might  deter- 
mine it ;  love  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Beauty,  manners, 
wit,  good-humour,  piety,  or  any  other  qualification  of  mind  or 
body,  had  little  power  to  recommend  ;  money  only  made  a  woman 
entirely  agreeable. 

So  well  understood  was  this  that  men  had  no  scruples  to  set 
themselves  as  fortune  hunters.  The  career  of  John  Paston  the 
younger  is  an  illustration  of  this.  He  made,  after  protracted 
negotiations,  a  marriage  than  which  nothing  could  have  been  more 
frankly  commercial,  although  nothing  apparently  could  have  given 
more  satisfaction.  But  his  life  for  many  years  before  had  been 
a  persistent  hunting  of  heiresses.  If  he  had  not  met  with  the  fair 
and  noble  lady  with  the  large  fortune  and  powerful  connexions 
for  whom  he  had  been  looking  since  his  early  youth,  it  was  no 
fault  of  his.  '  Purvey  me  a  wyffe  '  is  the  burden  of  his  cry  to  his 
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elder  brother  :  whether  it  be  the  Lady  Bourchier  in  high  life,  or 
the  widow  of  Black  Friars  in  low  ;  be  it  Master  Fitz  waiter's  sister, 
'  that  she  might  come  into  Christian  man's  hands/  or  the 
daughter  of  the  draper  Eberton,  for  whom  he  hath  such  '  phan- 
tasy '  that  he  is  willing  to  take  her  in  preference  to  another  with 
a  (slightly)  larger  dot — it  is  all  one  to  him.  The  money  was  the 
thing.  Into  this  net  with  the  wide  meshes  all  fish  wrere  welcome 
so  long  as  they  were  gold  fish. 

Edmund  Paston  tells  his  brother  William,  '  Here  is  lately 
fallyn  a  wydow  in  Woorstede,'  and  proposes  to  secure  her  hand 
for  him.  He  mentions  that  she  is  called  a  fair  gentlewoman,  but 
the  great  thing  evidently  is  her  gear,  '  a  hundred  marks  in  money, 
stuff  of  household,  plate  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  marks,  and  40 J. 
by  the  year  in  land. ' 

We  have  moved  on  since  the  days  of  these  Pastons.  In  our 
novels  it  is  a  sense  of  unworthiness  on  the  part  of  the  penniless 
suitor  that  has  to  be  overcome.  An  immense  fortune  is  the  one 
thing  to  close  the  lips  of  the  devout  lover  and  drive  him  into  the 
wilderness. 

The  conventional  announcement  in  our  newspapers,  '  A  mar- 
riage has  been  arranged  and  will  take  place,'  is  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  matrimony  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history.  Preference 
or  predilection  on  the  part  of  the  girls  had  little  to  do  with  it. 
Marriage  was  something  not  to  be  decided  independently  of  the 
will  of  the  parents  by  the  mutual  inclination  of  the  young  people 
themselves.  It  was  a  lifelong  connexion  for  the  due  performance 
of  which  the  parents  would  make  all  necessary  arrangements  at 
the  proper  time.  Girls  had  seldom  the  privilege  of  saying  '  No.' 
They  were  expected  to  show  readiness  in  accepting  whatever  was 
offered  them. 

We  may  flesh  our  satire,  if  we  will,  in  the  espousals  of  those 
days ;  we  may  denounce  the  cold  and  calculating  spirit  which 
arranged  them.  It  remains  for  us  still  to  explain  why  it  is  that 
whilst  affairs  of  the  heart  constantly  end  in  discord  or  the  Divorce 
Court,  this  wedlock  by  arrangement  of  parents  or  guardian  gener- 
ally proved  happy  and  harmonious.  Those  who  are  sticklers  for 
love,  or  who  believe  in  the  one  affinity  whom  we  must  sooner  or 
later  meet  or  else  die  unsatisfied,  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that 
such  marriages — loveless,  sordid  as  they  often  were,  the  marriages 
which  a  later  sentiment  holds  in  abhorrence— were  yet  the  unions 
from  which  sprang  the  domestic  life  of  England  with  all  its  charm 
and  goodness.  It  was  born  of  no  romantic  pangs,  yet  out  of  it 
Love  blossomed  in  many  a  home  in  that  wild  age  and  grew  with 
the  years.  It  derived  its  existence,  in  our  judgment,  from  com- 
mon sense,  and  from  the  same  profound  awe  for  the  sacrament  of 
marriage  noticeable  in  Ireland  of  to-day. 
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Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion  that  '  marriages  would  be  in 
general  as  happy,  and  often  more  so,  if  they  were  made  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  without  the  parties  having  any  choice  in  the 
matter.'  It  is  possible  to  disagree  with  him  whilst  turning  a 
wistful  glance  to  the  control  and  orderliness  of  the  past.  For 
what  is  more  important  to  the  community  than  the  question  of 
marriage  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  all  other  affairs  of  the  State 
are  subsidiary  to  the  way  in  which  the  youth  of  the  generation 
pair  off? 

Yet  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  much  of  the  wedlock  of  the 
century  is  a  failure,  or  at  the  best  a  falling  away  from  the  ideal 
dear  to  the  English  heart  of  an  intended,  foreordained  union  of 
the  soul  of  man  with  the  soul  of  woman,  indissoluble  and  beyond 
compare.  There  can  be  few  clergymen  arrived  at  middle  life  who 
have  not  been  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  blessing  of  the  Church 
upon  scores  of  marriages  unblest  from  the  beginning,  who  have 
not  lamented  the  necessity  of  joining  together  those  who  were  best 
kept  apart. 

There  is  no  word  in  the  English  language  which  has  been  more 
perverted  than  that  of  Love.  How  many  love  matches  are  there 
in  which  the  choice  appears  to  have  been  regulated  by  no  principle 
of  fitness  or  wisdom  or  expediency  !  How  often  in  the  divine 
name  of  Love  has  a  lukewarm  preference,  a  sudden  whim,  an 
emotion  of  pique,  a  fleeting  fancy,  a  mere  brute  fascination, 
launched  the  barque  of  two  young  lives  upon  the  flood  of  tender 
passion  to  carry  it  to  shipwreck,  or  into  the  great  waste  of  waters 
where  the  trade  winds  of  domestic  unhappiness  are  never  still ! 

If  children  in  the  fifteenth  century  had  too  little  to  say  in  view 
of  their  life  settlement,  now  they  appear  to  have  too  much. 
Authority  should  still  continue  to  guide  and  control  the  divinest 
and  deepest  of  all  human  intuitions.  At  a  time  when  the  parental 
rule  is  relaxing,  or  altogether  ceased  ;  when  the  door  of  the  registry 
office  stands  open  to  every  undesirable  with  the  price  of  a  licence 
in  his  pocket ;  when  the  name  of  Love  is  invoked  and  accepted 
as  a  reason  why  drunkenness,  phthisis,  consanguinity,  and  mad- 
ness should  pass  on  to  generations  unborn  their  dreadful  endow- 
ment of  disorders  to  mind  and  body ;  when  the  control  of  the 
minister  of  religion  has  become  a  sinecure — in  such  a  time  as  this 
the  discipline  of  home  and  guardianship  should  be  once  more 
asserted,  there  should  grow  up  amongst  us,  what  must  surely 
come  as  the  world  goes  on,  a  deeper  sense  on  the  part  of  parent 
and  child  of  moral  responsibility  in  this  matter  of  marriage. 

Our  ancestors  of  the  Paston  days  had  the  advantage  of  us  in  at 
least  three  respects.  They  married  more  readily.  Life  was  pre- 
carious enough  in  those  times,  but,  as  they  were  less  afraid  of  life 
than  we  are,  so  they  were  less  terrified  at  the  idea  of  marriage. 
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It  was  the  natural  condition.  All  looked  forward  to  it.  It  was, 
to  quote  Defoe,  '  like  death,  a  leap  in  the  dark/  but  they  were 
cheerfully  prepared  for  its  issues.  Its  importance  and  necessity 
was  an  article  of  general  belief. 

Then,  again,  the  tie  itself  was  held  more  sacred.  Even  the 
,  approaches  to  it  were  safeguarded.  In  the  long  negotiations 
which  passed  as  courtship  between  Sir  John  Paston  and  Anne 
Haute — the  lady  of  Calais — the  most  immediate  concern  of  this 
unusual  lover  was  '  to  be  rid  of  her.'  But  something  approach- 
ing betrothal  had  taken  place  between  them,  and  Sir  John 
lingered  on  in  the  toils  until  a  dispensation  from  Rome,  that  costly 
and  difficult  procedure,  annulled  it. 

This  inviolability  of  the  sacred  tie  finds  further  illustration 
in  the  one  episode  of  true  love  which  gl^ws  in  the  page  of  mer- 
,  cenary  alliances  like  some  bright  casual  flower  in  a  desert.  Richard 
Calle — a  trusted  retainer  of  the  Pastons — took  advantage  of  his 
intimacy  with  the  family  to  woo  and  to  win  Margery,  the  sister 
of  Sir  John.  The  gorge  of  the  whole  household  rose  at  the  idea 
of  this  alliance.  The  mother  was  as  furious  as  her  gentle  nature 
permitted;  the  brothers,  seeing  in  imagination  their  sister  '  sell- 
ing candles  and  mustard  in  Framlingham  market,'  flouted  and 
threatened;  the  Church,  invoked  as  a  final  resort,  spake  solemn 
words  to  bring  the  trembling  girl  to  obedience. 

Yet  Love  rose  triumphant  above  the  conventions  of  society, 
the  scorn  of  the  countryside  and  angry  relatives.  After  an 
examination  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Calle  and  the  young 
gentlewoman  who  had  not  disdained  to  return  his  affection  were 
made  one.  They  had  plighted  their  solemn  troth,  and  what  was 
that  in  the  eye  of  God  but  matrimony  itself?  The  Bishop  ad- 
mitted it  as  no  less  binding,  and  gave  sanctuary  to  the  damsel- 
repelled  from  her  mother's  door— until  the  wedding  could  take 
place.  In  those  days,  to  have  an  engagement  made  null  and  void 
you  must  needs  go ,  not  into  a  court  for  breach  of  promise ,  but  to 
Rome  itself,  the  centre  of  all  things. 

As  marriages  wrere  more  of  obligation  and  with  a  deeper  sense 
of  responsibility,  so  they  were  more  permanent  than  our  own. 
There  were  no  offices  for  the  registration  of  a  tie  purely  legal ;  no 
judge  had  arisen  whose  function  it  was  to  set  asunder  those  whom 
God  had  joined  together.  Married  folk  lived  all  the  happier  for 
the  knowledge  that  so  long  as  the  stroke  of  death  was  withheld 
they  were  to  companion  one  another  through  the  whole  journey 
of  life  to  the  final  resting  place.  If  there  were  numberless  alli- 
ances in  which  there  was  never  a  spark  of  passion,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  effects  of  habit,  the  growth  of  sentiment,  the 
sanction  of  religion,  and  the  gradual  approximation  of  tastes  and 
sympathies  brought  husband  and  wife  very  near  to  each  other. 
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Marriage  to  them  meant  more  than  cohabitation.  It  was 
recognised  as  the  bond  which  is  the  only  one  none  can  share,  and 
which  none  can  put  aside.  And  this  is  the  bond  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  divorce — that  practice  so  rapidly  growing  in  its  numbers 
and  facilities,  reducing  wedlock  to  a  union  during  pleasure,  and 
rendering,  as  Comte  saw  clearly  enough,  '  the  noble  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  futile  and  undignified.'  The  ideal  of  the 
marriage  state  has  suffered  eclipse  in  these  later  generations ;  the 
permanent,  indissoluble  union  of  the  past  is  in  danger  of  giving 
place  to  a  system  of  cheap  divorces  and  weekly  weddings. 

Now  we  pass  to  the  wives  and  matrons.  As  her  letters  are 
the  most  numerous,  so  it  is  the  personality  of  Margaret  Paston 
which  engages  us  the  most.  She  walked  along  the  most  prosaic 
path  which  leads  to  the  bridal  chamber,  and  walked  willingly 
enough.  There  were  no  fierce  ardours  of  courtship,  no  passage 
of  romance ;  her  husband  was  a  man  of  affairs ,  with  but  little 
inclination  to  the  complaisances  of  married  life,  yet  she  was 
happy.  Happy,  too,  in  spite  of  more  solicitudes  than  fall  to  the 
lot  of  most  wives. 

What  was  demanded  of  the  wife  of  John  Paston  was  that  she 
should  share  the  mischances  of  a  husband  stabbed  by  an  open 
enemy,  incarcerated  in  the  Tower  by  a  royal  friend ;  wounded  a 
second  time ,  and  committed  again  and  again  to  the  Fleet ;  that 
she  should  endure  long  absences  and  spaces  of  silence  tenanted 
only  by  fears,  whilst  protecting  the  possessions  of  the  absent  man 
from  actual  siege,  or  still  more  deadly  assaults  through  the  law. 
Once  she  withstood  an  investment,  twelve  against  a  thousand, 
until  her  living  chamber  was  mined,  and  she  was  carried  out  by 
Lord  Moleyns'  men ;  on  another  occasion  she  defended  Hellesdon 
against  its  claimants,  though  at  the  expense  of  her  health.  Hers 
was  the  mortification  of  seeing  Caister  Castle,  '  the  fayrest  flower 
of  our  garlond,'  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
carried  it  by  force  of  arms.  Yet  through  all  these  tribulations, 
and  many  others  which  came  upon  her,  there  is  little  repining. 
She  is  perfectly  free  from  the  least  taint  of  sickly  melancholy 
or  morbid  drooping. 

Apart  from  these  warlike  risks,  it  was  her  duty,  when  her  lord 
was  away,  to  negotiate  with  the  farmers,  to  receive  overtures  for 
leases,  to  accept  threats  of  lawsuits,  and  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  their  fruition.  They  were  poor  days  for  farming  :  prices 
were  low,  tenants  were  out  of  heart,  and  the  husbandmen  were  on 
other  fields  than  those  of  peaceful  tillage.  The  lands  must  still 
yield  their  revenues  or  the  stewardship  of  Margaret  would  be 
called  in  question.  '  Either  she  gathered  shrewdly  or  else  she 
spent  lewdly,'  said  her  husband. 

He   seeing    to    have    suffered    from    the   congenital    taint   of 
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stinginess  which  is  considered  by  a  true  woman  to  be  one  of  the 
marks  of  a  married  man.  She  has  to  remind  him  once  and  again 
of  her  need  of  clothes.  With  complete  confidence  in  his  taste 
(or  her  own  complexion)  she  asks  him  to  bring  with  him  from 
London  cloth  for  her  gown  '  what  colour  that  pleaseth  you.' 

Stubbes,  in  his  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  is  very  severe  upon  the 
women  of  the  period.  He  draws  a  bitter  picture  of  them,  with 
bought  hair  not  their  own,  defaced  with  paintings  and  slibber- 
sauces,  their  fingers  clogged  with  rings,  stiff  with  ruffs  '  smeared 
and  starched  in  the  devil's  liquor/  not  hesitating  to  wear  the 
doublets  and  jerkins  of  a  man's  attire,  with  '  gewgaws  ranged 
about  their  frontiers  '  (i.e.  ornaments  for  the  hair),  above  all  the 
head-dress  of  enormous  height  which  so  excited  the  ire  of  con- 
temporary preachers  and  satirists ;  '  then/on  top  of  their  stately 
turrets  stand  their  other  capitol  ornaments,  as  French  hood,  hatte, 
cappe,  kercher,  and  such  like.' 

It  is  not  likely  that  Margaret  Paston  fell  under  this  list  as  a 
woman  of  fashion.  Out  of  the  whole  arsenal  of  female  vanity 
there  is  mention  made  only  in  the  Letters  of  a  girdle,  and  some- 
thing for  her  neck,  some  black  lace  and  cloth  for  a  gown  or  hood. 
She  had  a  love  for  positive  colours,  blue  and  bright  sanguine 
making  an  especial  appeal  to  her. 

As  wre  have  seen,  even  in  the  woman's  own  province  of  attire 
she  is  willing  to  be  guided  by  her  husband.  After  the  manner  of 
her  countrywomen,  her  attitude  towards  him  is  one  of  submis- 
sion and  respect.  Yet  she  possessed  his  confidence  and  affection 
to  the  full.  Paston  was  not  uxorious  in  his  correspondence. 
Keticence  was  the  mode  of  those  days  as  effusiveness  was  that  of  a 
later  century.  But  the  iron  bands  of  conventionality  could  not 
always  restrain  his  feeling  when  writing  to  '  myn  owne  dere 
sovereyn  lady.' 

How  dear  he  was  to  her  we  know  from  many  instances. 
When  he  is  away  from  home  and  ill,  she  would  sooner  hear  of  his 
recovery  than  have  a  new  gown.  For  his  sake  she  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Walsingham.  With  her  it  was  not  an  economical 
way  of  paying  one's  debts  to  God,  or  of  asking  a  favour  from  Him 
on  behalf  of  another,  to  vow  a  pilgrimage,  then  to  pay  a  mite  of  a 
ragged  urchin  to  blister  his  feet  instead  of  her  own.  She  would 
doubtless  walk  every  step  of  that  way  which  Royalty  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  tread  before  and  after  her.  For  her,  as  for  the  humblest 
peasant,  the  Milky  Way  was  specially  set  in  the  heavens  to  guide 
all  faithful  to  the  shrine.  From  her  simple  faith  and  unquestion- 
ing piety  nothing  could  be  more  remote  than  the  spirit  of  a  later 
traveller,  the  Dutch  Erasmus,  poking  his  fun  at  the  place,  the 
priests,  the  gigantic  finger  of  St.  Peter,  the  fragments  of  the  true 
Cross,  '  of  which  there  are  enough,  if  brought  together,  to  lade 
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a  merchantman/  and  the  people  who  are  fools  enough  to  go  on 
pilgrimages. 

In  her,  heavenly  cares  mingled  with  earthly.  She  cared  for 
her  husband's  body  as  well  as  for  his  soul.  She  kept  him  supplied 
with  warm  garments,  and  sent  him  wifely  injunctions  concerning 
his  health.  She  probably  quacked  her  family  and  dependents, 
relying  rather  upon  a  few  simple  preparations  from  herbs  than 
upon  the  advice  of  doctors.  Indeed,  she  shared  with  Montaigne, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  a  distrust  of  men  of  medicine.  Nor 
without  cause.  It  was  a  gloomy  period  in  the  history  of  the 
healing  art,  when  nameless  abominations  passed  as  specifics,  and 
when  any  man  might  practise  upon  the  bodies  of  his  neighbours. 

'  Also,  for  Godde's  sake  bewarr  what  medesyns  ye  take  of  any 
fysyssyans  of  London  :  I  schal  never  trust  to  them  because  of  your 
fadyr  and  myn  onkel,  whose  sowlys  Godde  assoyle.'  Such  was  the 
earnest  advice  she  sent  to  her  husband,  a  very  sick  man,  lying 
amidst  the  contagions  of  the  Fleet.  Both  she  and  his  mother-in- 
law  were  of  one  mind,  that  the  greatest  help  he  could  have  in 
preserving  his  health  was  to  '  be  wel  dyetyd  of  mete  and  drynke.' 

It  remains  now  but  to  look  at  motherhood  in  these  mediaeval 
times. 

There  is  no  better  representative  of  maternity  in  its  more 
austere  aspect  than  Agnes,  widow  of  William  Paston,  the  good 
Judge.  She  never  forgets  what  is  due  to  the  consort  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas ;  in  a  sense  she  sits  upon  the  Bench  and 
promulgates  decrees.  She  brooks  no  opposition  to  her  will.  Her 
heavy  hand  and  loud  voice  are  known  and  dreaded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  her  household.  Her  daughter  Elizabeth,  as  we  have  seen, 
knew  the  weight  of  the  one,  her  son  did  not  escape  the  threaien- 
ings  of  the  other.  '  At  the  Keverence  of  God,'  beseeches  the 
priest  Sir  James  Gloys,  '  let  some  interposition  go  betwixt  you 
and  my  mistress  your  mother  or  ye  go  to  London,  and  all  that  ye 
do  shall  speed  the  better ;  for  she  is  set  on  great  malice,  and  every 
man  that  she  speaketh  with  knoweth  her  heart,  and  it  is  like  to  be 
a  foul  noise  all  over  the  country  without  it  soon  be  ceased.' 

When  her  daughter  writes  to  her,  she  comes  into  her  presence 
on  all  fours  with  '  Eight  worshipful,  and  my  most  entirely  beloved 
mother,  in  the  most  lowly  manner  I  recommend  me  into  your 
good  motherhood.'  She  is  a  good  friend  to  the  clergy,  but  they 
too  know  the  rough  side  of  her  tongue.  Uncompromising  in  the 
management  of  her  estates,  she  maintains  her  rights  through 
thick  and  thin.  Let  the  popular  indignation  clamour  as  loudly  as 
it  will,  the  wall  she  has  built  across  the  roadway  shall  stand. 

Though  she  is  more  sparing  in  her  blessings  than  her  daughter- 
in-law,  her  heart  is  not  all  adamant.  There  is  a  tender  place  in  it 
for  her  grandsons.  It  is  probable  she  reserves  for  them  the 
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affection  which  she  had  deemed  it  weakness  to  have  conferred 
upon  her  more  immediate  descendants. 

To  the  family  interest  she  is  entirely  loyal.  An  instance  of 
this  occurred  when  she  was  stricken  in  years  and  her  presence 
in  London  was  needed  at  a  crisis  in  the  Paston  fortunes.  The 
roads  were  in  evil  condition,  money  to  mend  them  and  men  to 
work  at  them  being  still  wanting.  Robbers  abounded,  though 
year  by  year  thousands  of  thieves  were  sent  out  of  the  world  by 
the  steps  and  the  string.  Undeterred  by  the  discomforts 'and  risks 
of  the  journey  of  six  days  and  nights  on  horseback  or  in  a  litter, 
she  made  her  way  to  the  metropolis,  where  it  is  likely  her  fatigues 
kept  her  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

Thus  she  passes  before  us  as  a  severe ,  ^leak-faced  old  woman  : 
eloquent,  no  doubt,  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  and  the  grow- 
ing insubordination  of  the  younger  generation,  dealing  out  admo- 
nition until  silence  closed  her  lips  in  the  year  1466.  As  we  know, 
great  ladies  had  the  privilege  of  entering  into  cloisters  and 
monasteries  otherwise  forbidden  to  their  sex,  so  it  fell  that  this 
grande  dame  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  member  of  a  religious 
order  in  Norwich. 

To  turn  to  her  daughter-in-law  is  to  find,  as  we  should  expect, 
a  sweeter  and  softer  phase  of  motherhood.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  termagant  about  her.  Yet  much  of  the  same  impatience  with 
her  daughters  that  we  have  noticed  in  the  elder  woman  is  shown 
in  the  younger  one.  She  longs  to  be  quit  of  them,  and  carries 
her  resentment  to  Margery  so  far  that  in  a  will  otherwise  showing 
an  excellent  judgment  both  of  persons  and  affairs  the  wife  of 
Richard  Calle  has  no  place. 

But  in  her  attitude  to  her  sons,  as  to  her  husband,  she  is 
altogether  admirable.  How  she  bore  with  the  waywardness  of  her 
elder  lads,  never  ceasing  to  surround  them  at  home  or  abroad  with 
the  best  of  counsel  and  the  most  loving  of  warnings ;  with  what 
dexterity  she  stood  between  a  prodigal  son  and  his  angry  father ; 
how  she  impoverished  herself  to  meet  the  extravagances  of  Sir 
John,  when  head  of  the  family,  pawning  her  plate  and  raising 
money  by  ways  distasteful  and  humiliating ;  how  well  she  trained 
and  nurtured  the  other  members  of  a  large  family — these  billets 
constantly  attest.  With  but  little  help  from  her  elder  children, 
she  ordered  and  ruled  her  estate  to  the  best  advantage  that  those 
who  came  after  her  should  not  be  without  their  patrimony.  She 
lost  no  heart  though  lawyers  intrigued  and  great  men  coveted 
and  shamelessly  seized  the  possessions  of  those  who  could  not 
help  themselves. 

There  is  little  doubt  she  ruled  her  household  with  a  gentler 
hand  than  old  Agnes,  showing  her  concern  for  their  well-being, 
and  her  sense  of  the  common  humanity  which  bound  together 
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the  great  lady  and  the  humblest  of  her  hinds.  Nor  is  there  any 
question  of  her  personal  piety.  She  longed  to  see  her  son  Walter 
in  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  but  she  gives  instruction  that 
'  he  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  '  and  show  a  fitness 
for  the  sacred  calling.  Let  him  wait  until  his  twenty-fourth 
year  before  taking  irrevocable  vows.  '  I  will  love  him  better 
to  be  a  good  secular  man  than  a  lewd  priest.'  Whilst  many 
were  dating  their  correspondence  after  our  present  fashion  of 
the  day  of  the  month,  she  keeps  by  preference  to  the  sacred 
seasons  of  the  Church's  year.  Her  son  dates  the  xxv  day  of 
March ,  and  so  on ;  for  her  time  runs  *  Friday  next  after  Sen 
Pernelle  '  (S.  Petronilla  the  virgin)  or  '  Seynt  Edmundys  Day, 
the  Kyng.' 

When  old  age  came  upon  her  and  growing  infirmities,  she 
obtained  the  licence  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  have  the  sacra- 
ment in  her  private  chapel  at  Mautby.  Without  a  husband,  with 
little  comfort  or  guidance  from  her  sons,  she  learnt  to  lean  more 
and  more  on  the  advice  of  a  confidential  priest,  Sir  James  Gloys. 
Paston  the  younger,  writing  to  his  brother,  describes  him  as  '  the 
proud,  peevysh,  and  evyll  disposyd  prest  to  us  all.'  This  may  be 
indirectly  a  tribute  to  the  faithful  service  of  an  old  man  who  had 
been  his  father's  trusty  friend,  and  whose  sagacity  probably  pre- 
vented his  widow  from  being  imposed  upon  by  two  spendthrifts. 

A  year  or  two  after  that  letter  was  written  Gloys  was  dead 
and  his  lady  was  failing.  Then  came  a  day  in  the  year  1484  when 
her  footstep  was  no  more  heard  in  the  house,  when  she  was  no 
longer  able  to  sit  at  her  spinning  wheel  or  kneel  in  the  little 
chapel.  Henceforth  her  place  was  in  the  chancel  of  Mautby 
Church,  where  she  lay  with  suppliant  hands  before  the  image 
of  Our  Lady. 

Her  will  was  the  reflection  of  her  pious  and  charitable  life. 
She  made  provision  for  her  children  and  relatives  (alas,  poor 
Margery  Calle,  not  even  a  feather  bed  for  thee!),  and  gave 
bequests  to  hospitals  and  friars,  anchoresses  and  parish  churches, 
as  well  as  to  the  poorer  tenants  who  during  her  lifetime  had 
never  looked  to  her  in  the  hour  of  sickness  or  of  need  in  vain. 

Our  review  of  the  '  Women  of  the  Paston  Letters  '  brings 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they  were  evidently  wanting  in  some 
respects,  they  were  as  certainly  the  progenitresses  of  much  that  is 
noblest  and  best  in  the  character  of  to-day- 

The  comparison  between  them  and  modern  femininity  is  not 
always  to  their  disadvantage.  Their  education  was  lamentably 
deficient  from  the  standard  of  an  elementary  day  school.  Their 
reading  carried  them  only  into  the  airy  realms  of  poetry  and 
romance ,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  religion  and  morals ;  a 
complete  emancipation  in  the  matter  of  reading,  which  has 
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introduced  their  sex  to  regions  of  thought  and  feeling  that  in  the 
old  days  were  peculiar  to  men,  was  reserved  for  a  later  period. 
But,  we  may  ask  with  Mr.  G.  Russell,  because  women  can  write 
books  which  deny  the  existence  of  God  or  attack  Christianity, 
because  they  can  readjust  the  relations  of  the  sexes  and  fill  their 
passionate  volumes  with  love  and  lubricity,  shall  it  be  seriously 
maintained  that  they  have  advanced  in  knowledge  because  our 
mothers  did  not  traffic  in  such  wares  as  these? 

Without  looking  at  it  too  closely,  we  are  aware  that  the 
fifteenth  was  a  vulgar  century ;  gentlewomen  were  sluttish  in 
their  habits ;  the  old  manners  and  the  old  customs  which  passed 
in  the  best  society  then  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  cottage  of 
a  self-respecting  artisan  now ;  well-bred  women  were  more  free 
of  their  kisses  than  our  conventions  permit ;  they  sat  in  the  beat 
and  surf  of  oaths  and  obscenity,  yet  with  it  all  no  visitor  seems 
to  have  left  the  shores  of  mediaeval  England  without  a  sense  of 
the  surpassing  courtesies  of  its  sexes,  whilst  the  fame  a.nd  sanctity 
of  its  home  life  were  a  source  of  admiration  and  envy. 

Though  the  recreations  of  girls  and  married  women  were  fewer 
and  the  delights  of  golf  and  hockey  and  cricket  unknown,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  less  wholesome  or  less  in  keeping  with  the 
sex  than  our  own.  They  excelled  as  equestrians,  but  they  had 
not  yet  learned  to  hunt  or  ride  astride.  They  danced,  but  with 
decorum,  and  the  embrace  known  to  this  present  year  of  grace 
as  waltzing  would  not  have  amused  but  have  scandalised  them. 
Their  nakedness  they  reserved  for  their  beds  and  not  for  their 
ball-rooms. 

'  Consider,'  said  the  contemporary  satirist,  '  their  coyness  in 
gestures,  their  mincedness  in  words  and  speeches,  their  ginger- 
ness  in  tripping  on  toes,  like  young  goats,  their  demure  nicety 
and  babbishness.'  He  condemned  with  the  same  quaint  frankness 
their  extravagance  in  dress.  But  is  it  for  the  crinoline  to  pour 
contempt  on  the  high-waisted  gown,  or  the  shoulder-high  hand- 
shake to  despise  the  mincing  mediaeval  gait  ?  Whether  is  worse , 
the  head-dress  with  horns  that  pierced  the  heavens  or  the  picture 
hat  which  obscures  them? 

If  the  heroines  who,  under  humbler  conditions,  proved  them- 
selves of  the  same  stuff  as  Joan  of  Arc  were  forced  into  publicity, 
it  was  not  of  their  own  free  will.  The  century  which  gave  birth 
to  one  of  the  noblest  lives  in  the  whole  story  of  mankind  wit- 
nessed many  an  act  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  frail  and  shrinking 
women.  Their  battle  fought,  their  ordeal  past,  their  duty  done, 
they  were  content,  however,  to  sink  back  into  their  condition  of 
inferiority  and  sweetness. 

Their  influence,  persuasive  and  full  of  sympathy,  is  every- 
where to  be  seen.  Already  it  was  raising  the  tone  of  the  age; 
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already  it  was  touching  and  refining  every  man  with  whom  a 
wife  or  a  mother  had  intimate  converse  ;  and  if  the  harshness,  the 
cruelty,  the  vulgarity  of  society  in  those  early  years  were  being 
mitigated  or  subdued,  it  was  due  to  the  leaven  of  its  womanhood 
working  in  the  national  life.  '  With  all  her  imperfection  and 
frailties,  she  justified  the  chivalrous  and  saintly  ideal — not  yet 
perished — of  woman  as  man's  guardian  angel,  the  queen  of  his 
home.' 

It  may  be  that  Margaret  Paston  and  the  members  of  her 
sisterhood  felt  with  Thereza,  the  spouse  of  Sancho  Panza,  '  We 
women  are  born  to  the  burden  of  being  obedient  to  our  husbands- ' 
If  they  did,  the  thought  finds  no  expression  in  the  Letters  which 
reveal  the  secrets  of  their  hearts.  Content  with  their  privileges, 
they  left  it  to  the  new  order  of  women  to  demand  their  rights. 

D.  WALLACE  DUTHIE. 
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THE    REVOLT  AGAINST  PROTECTION  IN 

GERMANY 


THE  revelation  of  the  unexpected  extent  of  the  German  revolt 
against  Protection  and  its  burdens  was  the/  most  important  and 
remarkable  feature  of  a  tour  which  I  recently  made  in  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  its  economic  and  social  condition. 
At  present  it  is  generally  anticipated  there  that  no  Government  or 
party  manoeuvres,  no  beating  of  the  patriotic  drum  or  rattle  of  the 
War  Lord's  sabre,  can  prevent  the  next  election  being  fought  on 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  *  scientific  '  tariff  under  which 
Germany  now  groans,  and  the  character  of  that  which  the  next 
Reichstag  will  have  to  prepare. 

This  will  be  no  mere  fight  between  the  classes  and  the  masses, 
or  even  between  producers  and  consumers  of  all  classes.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  struggle  that  is  now  beginning 
is  the  internecine  strife  in  the  Protectionist  camp  itself  :  (1)  be- 
tween the  larger  manufacturers  and  smaller  ones  who  depend  upon 
them  for  their  raw  material ;  and  (2)  between  industrials  and 
agrarians. 

The  Protectionist  system  and  the  Trusts  to  which  it  gives  rise — 
in  1905  these  numbered,  according  to  an  official  report,  no  less 
than  385  in  all ,  of  which  nineteen  covered  the  coal  industry ,  sixty- 
two  the  iron  industry,  eleven  the  metal  industry  other  than  iron, 
forty-six  the  chemical  industry,  and  thirty-one  the  textile  in- 
dustry— have  led  to  a  systematic  and  ruthless  crushing  out  of  the 
small  men  with  the  object  of  destroying  competition.  This  system 
began  with  the  formation  of  '  Syndicates  '  in  which  an  effort  was 
ostensibly  made  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  smaller  firms,  but 
these  presently  developed  into  the  characteristic  Trusts  (Kartells) 
with  their  inevitable  octopus  tendencies.  The  result  is  that  a 
minority  of  wealthy  firms  are  steadily  absorbing  the  majority, 
whose  conditions  of  existence  are  rendered  so  difficult  as  to  reduce 
many  of  them  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  as  a  preliminary  to 
their  absorption. 

The  importance  of  this  development  is  evident  from  the  debate 
in  the  Eeichstag  in  May  1908  on  a  Bill  for  the  State  Regulation 
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and  Registration  of  Syndicates,  and  from  the  subsequent  discussion 
of  the  whole  subject  throughout  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Germans  are  learning  from  experience  that  the  sole  effective 
safeguard  against  the  growth  of  Trusts  is  the  withdrawal  of  the 
protection  which  so  greatly  facilitates  their  formation.  Thus  a 
petition  to  the  Reichstag,  dated  the  29th  of  January  1909,  by 
users  of  pig,  scrap  and  half-finished  iron  and  steel,  to  suspend  and 
eventually  to  abolish  the  duties  upon  these  articles,  clearly  shows 
that  a  section  of  the  German  manufacturers,  who  are  themselves 
1  protected,'  recognises  the  root  of  the  evil  from  which  they  are 
suffering. 

This  petition  constitutes  such  an  instructive  illustration  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Germany  that  it  is  worth  more  than  a  passing 
reference.  It  was  presented  by  no  less  than  fifty-five  companies 
and  firms  employing  the  articles  in  question  as  raw  material.  It 
states  that  about  one-third  of  the  total  produce  of  the  German 
industry  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  the  home  market,  and  contends 
that  the  protective  duty  could  not  of  itself  raise  the  price  for  any 
of  those  manufacturers  who  produce  more  of  an  article  than  is 
required  for  home  consumption.  That  state  of  affairs  is  changed, 
however,  when  the  producers  form  a  Trust,  as  they  can  then  raise 
the  price  in  the  home  market  by  the  amount  of  the  protective 
duty,  without  being  obliged  to  fear  foreign  competition.  The 
branches  of  industry  depending  upon  this  particular  Trust  find 
themselves  in  difficulties,  being  obliged  to  purchase  from  it  the 
raw  material  of  their  own  manufacturers  at  a  price  increased  by 
about  the  amount  of  the  protective  duty,  while  they  themselves 
only  obtain  for  their  own  products  about  the  price  prevailing  in 
the  world-market ;  the  petition  adds  that  '  they  are  therefore 
worse  off  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  than  they  would  be  under 
Free  Trade  conditions.' 

After  some  striking  examples  of  the  lower  prices  charged  to 
foreigners  than  to  German  purchasers,  the  petition  says  the  result 
has  been  that  very  few  of  the  works  using  the  raw  material  bought 
from  the  Trusts  have  been  able  to  make  any  profit  in  bad  times, 
while  many  of  them  have  suffered  considerable  losses.  In  these 
circumstances  they  call  upon  the  Trusts  in  the  name  of  their 
'  national  economic  policy  '  to  furnish  home  industries  at  as  low 
prices  as  they  offer  their  goods  to  the  foreigner. 

Finally,  the  petition  gives  examples  of  the  Trust's  method  of 
absorbing  smaller  competitors,  and  shows  how,  by  dumping  in 
neighbouring  countries,  it  '  has  enabled  large  wire  mills  and  tack 
factories  in  Belgium  and  Holland  absolutely  to  oust  from  the 
Belgian  and  Dutch  markets  the  German  industry  which  formerly 
dominated  them.' 

These  complaints  of  the  damaging  effects  of  Protection  have 
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been  heard  for  some  years  past  in  commercial  circles  and  particu- 
larly among  exporters.  The  President  of  the  German  Handelstag , 
or  Central  Union  of  German  Industrials,  declared  early  in  1909 
that,  although  the  quantity  exported  in  the  previous  year  was  satis- 
factory, the  trade  did  not  pay  owing  to  the  high  protective  tariffs 
established  by  other  countries,  following  the  German  example. 
These  complaints  have  found  a  discreet  echo  in  the  reports  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  which,  owing  to  their  dependence  on  the 
Government  and  the  Administration,  are,  however,  obliged  to  be 
cautious  in  expressing  opinions  not  in  favour  in  authoritative 
quarters.  But  the  views  that  must  be  read  between  the  lines  in 
many  of  these  reports  find  free  utterance  in  conversation,  and, 
indeed,  occasionally  in  the  published  statements  of  some  of  the 
more  powerful  and  independent  Chambers.  The  Berlin  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  for  instance,  has  repeatedly  called  attention  in  its 
reports  to  the  difficulties  created  by  the  example  of  Germany  for 
German  export  trade,  and  warned  the  Government  that  its  only 
hope  of  mitigating  the  '  barricading  '  policy  of  other  States  was 
to  make  concessions.  Sir  Francis  Oppenheimer,  British  Consul  - 
General  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  who  has  become  an  authority 
on  this  subject  during  the  nine  years  which  he  has  spent  in 
Germany,  sums  up  the  whole  situation  thus  : 

The  development  which  has  taken  place  behind  the  wall  of  Protection 
— the  system  of  syndication — has  killed  free  competition  at  home  and  has 
unduly  raised  the  cost  of  raw  material  needed  by  the  finishing  industries. 
The  agricultural  Protection,  as  well  as  the  industrial,  has  moreover 
increased  the  cost  of  living,  and  has  narrowed  down  the  margin  of  profit 
which  might  have  been  used  like  a  safety-valve  for  reductions  of  price  to 
revive  trade  at  home  or  facilitate  competition  abroad.  Syndication  and 
Protection  have,  in  fact,  combined  to  deprive  German  manufacture  of  that 
elastic  cheapening  power  which  ought  chiefly  to  revive  trade  during  the 
period  succeeding  a  commercial  high  tide. 

The  seriousness  of  the  split  between  the  landed  interest  and  the 
great  manufacturers  whose  coalition  enabled  Bismarck  to  intro- 
duce Protection  thirty  years  ago  promises  to  prove  of  decisive  im- 
portance in  the  future  policy  of  Germany.  It  has  become  manifest 
to  the  whole  world  in  the  creation  in  June  1909  of  the  Hansa 
Bund,  or  league  for  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  trade,  com- 
merce and  industry.  This  league  comprises,  in  addition  to  such 
corporations  as  the  German  Steel  Works  Union,  the  Hamburg 
Shipowners'  Society,  and  the  Association  of  German  Iron  and 
Steel  Manufacturers  (of  Diisseldorf),  some  of  the  leading  business 
men  in  Germany  representing  the  great  iron,  coal,  textile,  and 
other  industries,  as  well  as  the  banking  and  shipping  interests. 
It  includes  such  well-known  names  as  Herren  Arnhold,  Ballin, 
Borsig,  Hilger,  Kaempf  (Vice-President  of  the  Reichstag), 
Kirdorf,  F.  von  Mendelssohn  (the  great  banker),  Neven  du  Mont, 
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Emil  Rathenow,  Riepel,  Roechling,  Vogel,  and  Roetger  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Union  of  German  Manufacturers). 

Its  membership,  which  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  was 
declared  in  April  last  to  have  then  reached  a  total  of  230,000, 
organised  in  450  branches  and  twenty-two  State  Federations.  It 
comprised  as  collective  members  no  less  than  220  important  com- 
mercial associations.  This  movement  is  not  merely  a  defence  of 
material  interests,  but  an  irrepressible  outburst  of  middle-class 
indignation  at  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  the  aristocratic  agrarian 
caste  in  Prussia,  which  holds  a  dominant  position  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire.  This  indignation  has  received  fresh  fuel  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Junkertum  since  the  debates  over  Prince 
Billow's  finance  reform,  and  in  the  treatment  which  forced  Herr 
Dernburg,  the  ex-Colonial  Secretary,  to  resign  his  post,  in  which 
he  represented  the  hope  and  ambition  of  the  whole  business 
community  to  play  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  country 
commensurate  with  their  importance. 

All  that  the  Hansa  Bund  movement  needs  for  an  epoch-making 
success  is  some  powerful  personality  to  direct  its  energies.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  retirement  of  Herr  Dernburg,  a  man 
as  ambitious,  energetic  and  implacable  as  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, and  as  little  disposed  to  submit  tamely  to  an  affront,  should 
set  people  thinking  whether  he  may  not  at  the  psychological 
moment  assume  the  leadership  of  the  immense  and  enthusiastic 
army  that  is  being  recruited  by  the  League  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Germany. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  that  since  the  agrarian  and  industrial 
coalition  was  concluded  in  1879  Germany  has  been  developed  from 
a  predominantly  agricultural  into  a  mainly  industrial  State.  The 
agrarian  population,  which  amounted  to  19.2  millions  in  1882, 
had  fallen  in  1907  to  17.7  millions,  although  within  the  same 
period  the  population  of  the  Empire  had  increased  from  45.2  to 
61.7  millions.  Foreign  trade  had  during  the  same  lapse  of  time 
grown  from  6.3  milliards  of  marks  to  15.6  milliards  of  marks, 
while  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  had  risen  from  one  to  two  and 
a  half  milliards  of  marks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  of 
those  engaged  in  industry,  commerce  and  transport  rose  from 
20.6  millions  in  1882  to  34.7  millions  in  1907.  This  displacement 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  population  has  necessarily  been 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  displacement  of  the  wealth  and 
influence  of  the  landed  and  manufacturing  interests  respectively. 
Yet  owing  to  the  antiquated  character  of  the  electoral  system,  with 
its  excessive  representation  of  the  rural  districts,  the  agrarians  and 
clericals  still  retain  a  powerful  hold  on  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. The  industrial  classes  in  general  are  convinced  that  the 
agriculturists  have  secured  far  more  than  their  due  share  of  the 
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benefits  of  Protection  ;  while,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  traders,  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  the  high  profits  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
great  firms  combined  in  Trusts  are  made  at  the  expense  of  their 
weaker  competitors  as  well  as  of  the  community  at  large. 

In  the  present  temper  of  the  German  consumer  and  taxpayer 
of  all  classes,  threatened  with  a  further  deficit  and  greatly  in- 
creased taxation,  it  will  be  a  hard  task  for  the  defenders  of 
agrarian  and  industrial  Protection  to  maintain  what  they  won  in 
coalition ,  now  that  they  are  in  frank  disagreement  with  each  other 
and  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  majority  of  the  German  people  trouble  their  heads  with 
theoretical  considerations  as  to  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  but 
simply  that  their  practical  experience  of  the  present  high  Protec- 
tionist duties,  as  they  affect  the  necessaries  of  life,  strongly  pre- 
judices them  against  these  latest  developments  of  the  system.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  period  of  high  agrarian  Protection 
only  began  under  Prince  Biilow  as  late  as  1906,  the  increase  in 
the  agrarian  duties  under  Prince  Bismarck  having  been  mitigated 
by  the  Capri vi  treaties  of  commerce. 

It  is  the  general  discontent  of  the  German  people  which — not- 
withstanding the  somewhat  nebulous  and  hedging  character  in  other 
respects  of  its  omnibus  programme— gives  special  importance  to 
the  '  civilising  mission  '  of  the  Hansa  League  in  seeking  to 
'  secure  equal  taxation  and  equal  opportunities  and  rights  for  the 
commercial  and  industrial  classes.' 

The  Hansa  League  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this  mission, 
being  indeed  but  the  last  in  the  field  of  a  number  of  associations 
opposing  Protection  on  independent  lines.  The  defence  of  Free 
Trade  has  never  been  quite  abandoned  by  the  middle-class 
Freisinnige  party,  and  has  been  vigorously  promoted  by  the  Social 
Democrats.  There  are  no  Protectionists  left  among  the  working- 
class  followers  of  the  latter,  and  but  an  insignificant  fraction  in 
the  ranks  of  the  trade  unionists'  federations.  Of  the  various 
associations  founded  at  different  times  to  oppose  Protection,  the 
oldest  now  in  existence  openly  avows  its  Free  Trade  principles. 
This  is  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Freedom  of  Trade 
(Verein  zur  Forderung  der  Handelsfreiheit) ,  whose  President, 
Dr.  Weigert,  and  Acting-President,  Dr.  M.  Broemel,  are 
nonorary  members  of  the  Cobden  Club.  It  is,  like  the  Hansa 
League,  non-political,  and  also  comprises  among  its  members  a 
number  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  commercial  associations. 
Another  association,  the  Handelsvertragsverein,  is  for  all  imme- 
diate practical  purposes  run  on  Free  Trade  lines,  though  it  con- 
fines itself  to  advocating  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  commerce 
as  the  only  practical  form  of  agitation  in  Germany  in  existing 
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circumstances.  In  addition  to  these  associations,  and  a  section 
of  the  Press  which  constantly  advocates  an  approach  to  Free 
Trade,  much  excellent  work  is  done  in  the  way  of  enlightening 
public  opinion  by  a  number  of  distinguished  writers,  of  whom  the 
more  prominent  are  Herr  Gothein ,  the  Beichstag  Deputy ;  Pro- 
fessors Lujo  Brentano  and  Walther  Lotz,  of  Munich  ;  and  Geheim- 
rath  Dietzel,  of  Bonn,  whose  brilliant  and  persistent  advocacy  is 
in  the  present  favourable  juncture  receiving  greatly  increased 
attention. 

The  question  arises :  What  has  been  the  real  cause  of 
Germany's  admitted  progress  if,  after  thirty  years'  experience  of 
Protection,  such  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  are  dis- 
satisfied with  its  results?  The  answer  of  some  of  the  best 
observers  with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  the 
subject  is,  that  Germany  has  progressed  not  because  of,  but  in 
spite  of,  the  Protection  which  Bismarck  adopted,  not  on  its 
merits,  but  as  an  expedient  for  securing  an  adequate  revenue  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  newly  created  Empire.  If  the  Pro- 
tectionist system  were  the  sole  cause  of  Germany's  success,  why, 
it  is  asked,  do  not  France  and  Austria  show  equally  satisfactory 
results?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  now  being  realised  that  her 
success  is  due  to  a  combination  of  her  old  virtues  with  new  know- 
ledge, and  not  at  all  to  her  fiscal  system.  The  establishment  of 
Free  Trade  within  the  German  borders  by  the  Zollverein  was,  it 
is  argued,  the  first  important  step  in  her  industrial  development, 
which  had  made  great  and  rapid  progress  under  an  almost  com- 
pletely Free  Trade  regime,  until  the  coincidence  of  a  period  of 
trade  depression  with  the  embarrassed  condition  of  imperial 
finance  tempted  the  country  to  take  a  false  direction. 

For  the  rest,  the  secret  of  German  success  lies  simply  in  hard 
work,  the  constant  and  methodic  application  of  science  to  in- 
dustry, and  traditional  thrift.  Considerable  as  is  that  success,  the 
German  people  are  not  content  to  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The 
masses  as  well  as  classes  seem  to  have  entered  into  a  tacit  con- 
spiracy to  boom  the  big  firm  in  which  they  all  feel  themselves  to 
be  partners.  This  universal  and  vigorous  blowing  of  the  national 
trumpet  has  among  the  Germans  themselves  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  inspiring  all  ranks  with  a  robust  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
national  industry  and  commerce.  As  a  means  of  calling  attention 
to  German  products  it  is  only  second  in  value  to  the  huge  reclame 
which  has  been  given  gratis  by  Englishmen  to  German  manufac- 
tures, ever  since  the  time  of  the  '  Made  in  Germany'  blunder. 
The  effect  of  this  self-advertisement  is  all  the  greater  owing  to 
the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  plaintive  minor  key  in  which 
a  large  section  of  the  population  in  neighbouring  States— in 
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Protectionist  France  and  Austria,  no  less  than  in  Free  Trade 
England — are  apt  to  speak  of  their  own  industrial  and  commercial 
condition. 

While  fully  appreciating  the  real  achievements  of  the  German 
people  within  the  last  two  generations,  nothing  I  have  seen  either 
recently,  or  during  my  former  residence  in  Germany,  justifies  the 
suicidal  habit  of  systematically  discrediting  British  industry,  com- 
merce, and  social  conditions  in  contrast  to  those  of  Germany.  A 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  latter  country,  to  which  Mr.  E.  M. 
Berry's  Germany  of  the  Germans  will  help  the  general  reader, 
would  qualify  this  indiscriminate  admiration  and  show  that ,  taking 
all  things  into  account,  Englishmen  have  no  particular  occasion 
to  envy  their  neighbours  across  the  North  Sea. 

A  point  that  seems  to  have  escaped  the  envious  admirers  of 
Germany  is  the  extent  to  which  the  advantages  upon  which  they 
lay  such  exaggerated  stress  are  due  to  '  municipal  and  State 
Socialism.'  This  oversight  is  all  the  more  strange  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  them  profess  to  be  inexorably  opposed  to 
Socialism,  and  are  apt  to  brand  as  socialistic  precisely  such 
measures  as  sick  insurance,  insurance  against  unemployment, 
relief  works,  municipal  and  State  housing,  &c. ,  which  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  the  German  working  classes,  and  help  to  compensate 
them  for  the  absence  of  numerous  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  same 
classes  in  England. 

Unremitting  hard  work  is  still  characteristic  of  the  whole  life 
of  Germany,  thus  contrasting  strongly  with  the  growing  ease  of 
life  in  England,  its  short  hours  and  Saturday  half-holidays  for 
workmen  and  employe's,  and  its  week-ends  for  employers  and 
chiefs.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  known  throughout  Germany  either 
for  employers  or  employed,  with  the  exception  of  a  tentative  intro- 
duction of  the  Saturday  half -holiday  in  banks. 

Nor  are  the  women  of  the  country  exempted  from  their  full 
share  of  the  common  burden  of  labour,  which  for  them  has  latterly 
increased.  The  census  of  1907  showed,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
German  people  themselves,  that  over  a  quarter  of  the  female  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  some  trade  or  occupation,  their  numbers 
have  increased  by  one-third  since  1882  (from  18.46  to  26.37  per 
cent .) .  This  is  explained  by  the  increased  pressure  upon  the  wage- 
earning  and  lower  middle  classes,  including  those  drawing  fixed 
salaries,  as  the  latter  have  generally  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  necessaries.  At  present  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  working-class  families  are  unable  to  make  both  ends 
meet  without  the  help  of  the  wife,  even  during  the  infancy  of  the 
children.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  this  hard  work  is  con- 
fined to  the  working-man's  wife,  whose  good  management  counts 
for  so  much  in  making  the  best  o!  the  miserable  pittance  upon 
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which  her  family  is  often  obliged  to  live.  The  German  housewife 
of  all  but  the  wealthier  among  the  middle  class  is  still  the  tradi- 
tional slave  of  her  household  duties,  and  remains  unaffected  by 
the  ostentatious  luxury  which  attracts  so  much  attention  at  Berlin 
and  certain  pleasure  resorts  frequented  only  by  the  rich. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  forms  of  German  hard  work  has 
been  that  spent  in  acquiring  the  high  technical  training  and 
general  education  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  her  young  men, 
under  pressure  of  the  necessity  to  reduce  their  military  service. 
Her  cheap  and  excellent  universities  and  technical  high  schools 
have  placed  an  unlimited  supply  of  trained  talent  at  a  low  price 
at  the  disposal  of  her  manufacturers,  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  it  for  the  development  of  their  industries,  which  prior  to  the 
Zollverein  could  do  nothing  on  a  really  large  scale.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  talent  has  put  Germany  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
world  in  certain  industries,  in  which  the  work  done  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  universities  and  schools  is  immediately  utilised 
for  the  development  of  some  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the 
country.  In  the  chemical  industry  and  the  construction  of 
machinery,  for  instance,  there  are  a  number  of  large  works  carried 
on  in  strict  accordance  with  the  latest  results  of  science.  Indeed, 
some  of  them — for  example,  at  Ludwigshafen  and  Mannheim- 
employ  not  far  short  of  100  young  men,  highly  trained  technical 
experts,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  scientific  research  in  the 
interest  of  that  particular  manufacture. 

At  present  the  supply  of  these  experts  is  considerably  beyond 
the  demand,  and  is  being  exported  in  all  directions  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  Germany  people  are  beginning  to  regard  it  as  a 
danger  to  the  national  industry,  or  at  least  as  a  free  gift  to  com- 
petitors of  a  special  product  that  costs  the  country  a  large  amount 
annually.  In  this  connexion  a  distinguished  professor  mentioned 
to  me,  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  taking  place,  the  instance  of  a 
modern  scientific  factory  founded  in  Italy  with  English  capital, 
which  is  managed  and  run  by  a  German  technical  expert  and 
trained  German  foremen,  only  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers 
being  Italian. 

It  is  this  vast  improvement  in  the  technical  instruction 
of  the  German  people,  following  as  it  does  on  compulsory  educa- 
tion, which  has  been  enforced  for  about  a  century,  that  gives 
Germany  not  only  her  marked  superiority  in  some  of  the  advanced 
industries  of  our  day,  but  has  greatly  stimulated  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  in  some  of  which  Germany  enjoys  very  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  her  rivals,  as  in  the  iron  industry,  or  almost 
a  monopoly,  as  in  the  production  of  potash.  Her  whole  industry 
as  well  as  her  commerce  has  been  further  promoted  by  the  ex- 
tension of  her  system  of  communications,  her  State-constructed 
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canals  and  her  railways,  which  are  cheaper  than  the  English  and 
show  more  consideration  for  the  interests  of  trade.  Another 
element  in  the  relatively  rapid  growth  of  German  industry  is  the 
increase  of  the  population,  a  point  that  also  tends  to  be  over- 
looked by  our  Cassandras,  who,  in  their  comparisons  with  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  forget  that  the  former  has  now 
65,000,000  inhabitants,  who  have  within  our  own  time  begun  to 
apply  science  to  the  development  of  their  hitherto  neglected 
national  resources,  while  the  latter  has  some  90,000,000  let  loose 
on  a  practically  virgin  soil.  From  the  unification  of  the  Empire 
up  to  the  present  day,  German  industry  has  found  remunerative 
employment  in  equipping  the  country  for  its  new  role  in  world- 
commerce  with  sea  and  river  ports  and  harbours,  a  merchant 
marine,  the  construction  of  great  emporiums,  and,  in  a  word,  the 
creation  of  practically  all  the  machinery  of  a  great  industrial  and 
commercial  State. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  iron  production  of  Germany  is 
exclusively  a  result  of  technical  improvements,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  discovery  of  the  basic  Bessemer  or  Thomas  process, 
which  has  converted  a  previous  disadvantage  of  the  German 
iron  industry  into  an  advantage,  as  by  this  means  its  ores,  which 
are  particularly  rich  in  phosphorus,  produce  not  only  good  iron  but 
a  valuable  artificial  manure.  Her  chemical  industry — for  in- 
stance, the  production  of  aniline  dyes,  of  synthetic  indigo — is  a 
gift  of  technical  education,  and  of  her  readiness  to  apply  the  inven- 
tions of  others,  while  her  success  in  other  branches  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  dearer  in  Germany  than  in  England, 
is  simply  the  result  of  inviting  science  into  the  workshop. 

Yet  the  advantages  gained  by  all  this  hard  work,  applied  in  the 
most  scientific  way,  are  counterbalanced  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  by  the  results  of  that  mistaken  fiscal  policy  which 
is  estimated  to  have  increased  the  cost  of  necessaries,  particularly 
in  recent  years,  by  at  least  30  per  cent.  The  cost  of  provisions  for 
the  German  army  increased  by  62.3  per  cent,  from  1895-1909— a 
period  during  which  there  was  but  a  slight  increase  in  its  numbers 
— while  the  expenditures  in  cash  payments  only  rose  by  19  per 
cent. 

Herr  GotHein  estimates  the  extra  annual  cost  to  the  Empire, 
States,  and  municipalities  of  the  increased  pay,  &c. ,  and  materials 
for  officials  and  employes  necessitated  by  Protection  at  100,000,000/. 
per  annum.  As  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  Professor  Julius 
Wolff  maintains  that  while  the  revenue  received  by  the  State  from 
the  duties  on  cattle  and  meat  only  amount  to  14,000,000  marks, 
they  have  increased  the  profits  of  the  agricultural  classes  by 
400,000,000  marks.  Another  writer  estimates  that  for  every  Is.  of 
direct  taxation  the  German  consumer  pays  85.  in  indirect  taxation 
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and  increased  prices.  The  consumers'  tribute  to  the  landed  in- 
terest alone  in  their  share  of  these  increased  prices  is  estimated  at 
27,500,0002.,  or  considerably  more  than  double  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  State.  This  works  out  for  the  masses  in  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  rye  and  wheat  (1894-1909,  54.5  per  cent,  in  rye  and 
60.7  per  cent,  in  wheat)  and  a  decline  in  the  consumption.  There 
was,  according  to  police  statistics,  a  corresponding  decline  in  the 
weight  of  the  50-pfennig,  or  Qd.,  loaf  in  Berlin  in  the  period 
1886-1909  from  2.4  kilograms  to  1.5.  This  led  to  the  consumption 
of  the  cheaper  and  less  nutritious  potato.  From  1903-08  the  price 
of  beef  in  Berlin  rose  by  8  per  cent,  and  veal  by  14  per  cent., 
and  of  pork,  the  food  of  the  poor,  by  21  per  cent.  The  increase 
of  the  duties  on  meat  reduced  the  consumption  of  pork  and  in- 
creased the  number  of  horses  and  dogs  slaughtered  for  food. 
According  to  the  Imperial  statistics  the  number  of  horses  and 
asses  slaughtered  throughout  the  Empire  in  the  last  quarter  of  1909 
was  57,509  and  of  dogs  2443.  I  have  been  assured  that  so  far  as 
dogs  are  concerned  the  official  statistics  are  much  too  low.  It  is  im- 
possible to  escape  the  legal  necessity  of  having  horses  slaughtered 
in  the  public  abattoirs,  but  hundreds  of  lost  dogs  find  their  way 
into  the  pot  without  any  inspection  by  the  official  veterinary 
surgeon.  Indeed,  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  I  was  told  as  a  good 
joke  that  a  trained  police  dog,  introduced  into  one  of  the  surround- 
ing villages  for  the  purpose  of  checking  poaching,  was  kidnapped 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  by  some  of  the  poachers,  who  killed  two 
birds  with  one  stone  by  converting  him  into  toothsome  joints.  In 
this  town  I  myself  had  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
of  seeing  the  carcasses  of  dogs  killed  for  food.  They  were  hanging 
up  in  the  public  slaughter-house,  and  although  the  entrance  to 
that  part  of  the  building  was  prohibited,  I  succeeded  in  getting  one 
of  the  workmen  to  open  it  for  me  and  to  give  me  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  animals  were  slaughtered.  He  explained  that 
the  dogs  brought  there  were  for  the  most  part  big  draught  animals 
used  in  the  town,  when  past  service,  the  great  majority  of  the 
horses  being  also  old  and  worn  out.  A  puny,  undersized  lad,  who 
looked  not  more  than  thirteen,  although  he  was  over  sixteen,  and 
had  passed  the  school  age,  gave  me  an  interesting  insight  into  the 
lives  of  those  who  purchased  this  meat  when  their  funds  ran  to 
it,  which  is  not  too  often.  At  present  horseflesh  costs  50  pfennigs, 
or  6d.,  a  German  pound,  or  half  a  kilogram,  while  dog-flesh  is  \d. 
per  pound  dearer.  The  principal  food  of  his  own  family  was 
potatoes,  but  he  had  eaten  both  dog-  and  cat-flesh,  and  only  wished 
he  had  enough  of  it.  At  the  principal  horse-butcher's  shop  in  the 
town  I  saw  several  poor  old  women  take  away  in  vessels  which  they 
brought  with  them  a  soup  containing  fragments  of  flesh.  I  after- 
wards ascertained  elsewhere  that  the  butcher  cooked  a  considerable 
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part  of  the  animal  as  the  only  means  of  selling  it  even  to  the  very 
poor,  owing  to  the  intolerable  stench  given  out  while  cooking — a 
statement  which  I  could  easily  believe  from  the  smell  in  the  shop. 

My  experience  at  Chemnitz  furnished  me  with  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  self-respect  and 
regard  for  appearances  permeate  all  classes  of  the  German  people. 
The  lad  just  mentioned,  although  looking  for  work,  and  evidently, 
from  the  ravenous  manner  in  which  he  disposed  of  some  sausages , 
on  short  commons,  could  not  be  induced,  even  by  the  offer  of 
money,  to  introduce  me  into  his  own  home.  He  was  willing  to 
show  me  the  whole  town  and  to  give  me  all  the  information  I 
required  in  return  for  my  'tip,'  but  would  not  face  his  mother 
with  the  request  to  allow  a  photograph  to  be  taken  of  her  apart- 
ment. .  I  had  previously  in  Berlin  spent  a  day  in  visiting  different 
working-class  quarters  in  company  with  a  man  out  of  work,  who 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  a  friend's  wife  to  allow  me  to 
photograph  her  rooms.  The  poor  shrink  from  betraying  their 
poverty  in  public,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  will  not  open  their  doors 
to  any  but  friends  of  their  own  class.  There  is,  however,  a  wealth 
of  unexceptionable  evidence  as  to  the  real  condition  not  only  of  the 
working  man's  home  in  Germany,  but  of  the  homes  of  the  shop 
assistants  and  others  slightly  above  him  in  the  social  scale. 

It  is  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  is  the  object  of  constant  solicitude  not  only  on  the  part 
of  philanthropists,  who  are  spending  large  sums  in  trying  to 
acclimatise  the  English  working-class  cottage  and  a  smaller  type 
of  building  generally,  but  also  of  the  municipalities.  A  move- 
ment among  the  sick  clubs  of  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Breslau, 
Bremen,  Essen,  and  numerous  other  towns  has  for  some  years 
past  directed  public  attention  to  the  terrible  evils  of  the  huge 
five-  and  six-storey  barracks,  which  look  so  well  from  the  street, 
but  are  far  more  crowded,  stuffy,  and  unhealthy  than  the  dingy, 
ugly  slums  of  London.  High  rents  and  low  wages  force  the 
poorest  to  take  in  lodgers,  who  only  come  to  sleep,  and  who  in 
some  quarters  in  Berlin  form  about  an  eighth  of  the  population 
of  such  tenements.  In  Munich  the  same  class  are  forced  to  herd 
in  Theilwohnungen,  where  three  working-class  families  occupy 
a  flat  intended  for  a  better-class  household,  often  dividing  a  room 
with  a  chalk  line  on  the  floor.  In  some  quarters  a  fourth  of  the 
flats  are  Theilwohnungen.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs 
should  be  224.5  per  100,000  in  Prussia,  as  against  135.8  in  England 
and  Wales  ;  that  the  proportion  of  conscripts  fit  for  military  service 
should  have  fallen  from  60.7  per  cent,  in  1902  to  58.1  per  cent,  in 
1907  of  those  born  in  the  country,  and  from  57.4  per  cent,  to 
53.3  per  cent,  of  those  born  in  the  towns,  although  during  this 
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period  the  demands  of  the  examining  doctor  were  rather  reduced 
than  enhanced  ;  and  that  the  mortality  of  children  should  be  higher 
in  all  but  two  of  the  Government  districts  in  Prussia  in  the  period 
1886-1891  than  it  was  in  1877-1881. 

Part  of  the  reason  why  the  casual  observer  sees  no  obvious 
distress  in  Germany  is  that  the  police  regulations  do  not  permit 
the  exhibition  of  rags  and  tatters  in  the  street.  Furthermore, 
the  system  of  so-called  workhouse  colonies  weeds  out  regularly 
the  more  hopeless  unemployables,  who  fill  the  night  refuges  in  all 
the  great  cities,  and  of  whom  I  myself  saw  over  2800  one  evening 
in  the  Municipal  Kefuge  at  Berlin.  This  is  but  one  of  three 
institutions  in  that  capital  for  the  reception  of  the  homeless.  The 
system  of  despatching  this  section  of  the  unemployed  to  the  work- 
houses breaks  down  in  the  country  districts,  which  are  infested  by 
tramps  owing  to  the  insufficient  numbers  of  the  police.  Herr  Hans 
Ostwald,  who  has  written  some  interesting  books  on  this  subject, 
states,  however,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
Landstreicher  are  really  workmen  temporarily  out  of  employment. 

Even  these  guests  of  the  night  refuge  at  Berlin,  as  I  saw  one 
morning  at  six  o'clock  on  their  leaving,  were  dressed  as  well  as 
the  average  British  workman  in  his  workday  clothes,  while  the 
out-of-work  who  accompanied  me  for  a  time  in  my  rounds  through 
Berlin  was  more  neatly  dressed  than  any  English  workman, 
except  on  Sunday,  although  he  was  forced  for  three  months  to  exist 
on  the  small  allowance  given  to  him  by  his  trades  union.  In 
each  of  the  five  manufacturing  centres  which  I  visited  I  found 
that  in  general  the  appearance  of  the  unemployed  at  different 
labour  exchanges  was  characterised  by  the  same  cleanliness  and 
neatness.  The  explanations  given  to  me  not  only  in  Berlin 
but  in  Chemnitz,  Munich,  Frankfort,  and  Diisseldorf  all  agreed 
that  this  was  due  partly  to  military  service,  and  to  a  still  greater 
extent  to  the  influence  of  the  trades  unions  and  the  Socialist 
party  in  insisting  upon  a  certain  standard  of  appearance  in  all 
members  attending  their  meetings.  The  habit  of  having  a 
working  dress  for  the  workshop  is  now  general.  But  ten  years 
ago  the  working-class  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  a  man  of  their 
own  class  who  ventured  to  wear  a  white  collar  as  '  an  imitation 
silk  fellow,'  while  the  shop  assistants  who  were  always  obliged  to 
wear  them  were  spoken  of  as  *  the  white-collar  proletariat.'  This 
feeling  has  now  quite  disappeared  among  the  trades  unionists  in 
Germany,  whose  love  of  neatness  is  further  stimulated  when  out 
of  work  by  the  fact  that  employers  are  prejudiced  against  men 
who  are  not  neatly  dressed.  This  is  recognised  by  the  labour 
exchanges,  several  of  which  have  organised  repairing  shops  for 
mending  the  clothes  and  shoes  of  the  unemployed  before  they 
apply  for  work. 
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Moreover,  the  whole  system  of  poor  relief  in  Germany,  in 
which  the  State  assurance  against  illness  of  the  working-classes 
and  of  domestic  servants  plays  such  a  large  part,  averts  many  of 
the  worst  consequences  of  unemployment.  Some  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  reducing  the  amount  of  unemployment  in 
Germany  are,  of  course,  first,  that  universal  military  service  which 
keeps  constantly  out  of  the  labour  market  nearly  half  a  million 
of  young  men  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  years  of  age  ;  secondly , 
the  large  extent  to  which  the  municipalities  provide  relief  works 
for  the  slack  season,  and  postpone,  as  far  as  possible,  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  to  such  seasons ;  and  last ,  but  not 
least,  the  long-established  and  highly  developed  system  of  labour 
exchanges  throughout  Germany,  which  in  1908-09  numbered  no 
less  than  153. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  evident  that  a  comparison 
between  this  country  and  Germany  leaves ,  after  all ,  the  balance  of 
advantage  on  the  side  of  England  and  her  Free  Trade  system, 
even  when  accompanied  by  slack  industrial  and  trading  methods. 
The  urgency  of  a  change  in  these  methods  would  probably  become 
all  the  greater  if  one  or  other  of  her  principal  rivals,  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  with  their  greater  energy  and  better  equip- 
ment, were  to  cast  off  the  fetters  of  their  present  fiscal  system,  as 
England  herself  did  in  the  last  century  with  such  satisfactory 
results  for  the  prosperity  of  her  people  and  the  growth  of  her 
immense  Empire.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  in 
that  case  England  would  retain  all  her  present  advantages,  as  it 
is  clear  that  competing  Protectionist  nations  now  contribute  in 
many  instances  to  her  success  by  the  gift,  for  example,  of  excep- 
tionally cheap  raw  material  and  by  the  way  in  which  they  hamper 
their  own  shipping  for  her  benefit.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  an  extension  of  Free  Trade  upon  her  relative  rank  among 
the  leading  commercial  and  industrial  States  of  the  world,  she  is 
sure  to  benefit  largely  by  the  immeasurable  stimulus  to  commerce 
that  would  inevitably  result  from  any  considerable  lowering  of  the 
existing  barriers  to  the  free  intercourse  of  nations,  such  as  is  now 
confidently  anticipated  at  no  very  distant  date  by  capable  observers 
in  Germany. 

O'NEILL. 
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A  ROYAL  MARRIAGE 


WHEN  I  ended  the  article  dealing  with  my  recollections  of  Berlin 
and  my  Court  life  I  do  not  think  I  laid  sufficient  stress  upon  the 
grief  it  was  to  me  to  part  from  a  charming  and  highly  gifted  young 
Princess  who  during  the  two  years  I  had  been  with  her  had  showed 
me  nothing  but  the  most  gracious  affection  and  friendship. 

The  Princess  Koyal,  then  Princess  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia,  and  later  Empress  Frederic,  was  at  that  time  not  yet 
twenty,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  what  great  capacities  she  might 
develop.  She  always  had  a  passionate  love  for  her  native  country, 
and  when  I  married  she  said  she  could  only  forgive  me  because 
I  married  an  Englishman. 

Our  marriage  took  place  at  the  English  Legation  at  Berlin, 
of  which  Lord  Bloomfield,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  polished 
men  of  that  day,  was  then  the  incumbent.  All  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  of  the  Royal  House  assisted.  Princess  Frederic 
William,  whom  I  will  in  future  mention  only  as  '  the  Princess,' 
insisted  upon  giving  the  breakfast,  though  she  was  in  deep  mourn- 
ing for  her  grandmother,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Coburg.  After 
changing  my  dress  at  the  Palace  I  took  leave  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  with  few  words  but  many  tears,  and  started  with  my 
husband  for  my  brother's  place,  which  had  been  lent  to  UB. 
We  spent  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  Hohenpriessnitz,  walk- 
ing or  driving  for  hours  through  those  enchanted  woods  which 
stretch  away  for  forty  miles  in  '  an. endless  contiguity  of  shade.' 
It  was  October ,  and  the  great  beeches  shone  like  gold  in  the  mellow 
autumn  sun  against  the  background  of  tall  silver-stemmed  firs. 

In  the  first  week  of  November  we  left  for  England,  and  were 
almost  immediately  invited  to  Windsor.  We  arrived  there  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales 's  birthday,  at  that  anxious  time  when,  returning 
from  the  United  States,  his  ship  was  already  ten  days  overdue. 
There  had  been  frightful  storms  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Prince 
Consort  looked  pale  and  worn. 

A  silent  anxiety  seemed  to  brood  over  the  whole  Court.  The 
Queen  alone  kept  up  her  spirits,  her  blue  eyes  shining  as  bright 
as  ever.  She  did  not  admit  that  this  delay  could  be  due  to  any- 
thing but  the  usual  November  fogs  and  storms. 
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At  dinner  I  sat  next  to  the  Prince  Consort.  The  conversa- 
tion naturally  reverted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  knew  that  both 
he  and  the  Queen  were  very  anxious  to  secure  his  future  happiness 
by  a  marriage  as  desirable  as  possible,  on  private  as  well  as  on 
public  grounds. 

About  a  year  before  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  the  Princess 
(Princess  Koyal)  had,  after  spending  some  weeks  with  her  parents 
in  England,  gone  on  a  private  mission  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  some  of  the  most  eligible  Princesses  in  Germany.  There  was, 
however,  just  then  a  great  dearth  of  young  ladies  of  high  degree, 
and  none  of  those  she  saw  seemed  to  respond  to  the  wished-for 
ideal.  I  alone  accompanied  the  Princess  on  this  secret  tour  of 
inspection,  of  which  no  one  else  knew.  I  never  mentioned  it  to 
anybody  till  the  following  summer,  when  I  was  engaged  to  be 
married.  My  future  husband  being  an  Englishman  and  a 
diplomat,  I  knew  he  would  be  discreet,  and  I  confided  to  him  the 
dilemma  of  '  no  Princess  '  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  '  But  I  know 
the  prettiest,  the  nicest,  the  most  charming  Princess/  he  ex- 
claimed ;  '  Princess  Alix,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Prince  Christian, 
the  future  King  of  Denmark.  She  is  only  sixteen,  and  as  good 
as  she  is  pretty !  '  Armed  with  this  knowledge,  I  went  at  once 
to  the  Princess  and  told  her  all  about  it.  '  You  must  tell  the 
Queen  at  once  as  soon  as  you  get  to  England,  and  find  out  all  you 
can  in  the  meantime,'  she  said.  My  husband,  who  had  for  two 
years  already  been  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  often  had  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  the  young  Princess,  and  in  his  letters  to  me  during 
the  time  we  were  engaged  always  spoke  of  her  in  the  most 
admiring  terms. 

I  now  saw  my  opportunity,  and  when  the  Prince  Consort  spoke 
of  his  son  I  ventured  to  beg  him  to  forgive  me  if  I  alluded  to  a 
subject  that  had  been  kept  secret,  but  that  perhaps  he  might 
remember  that  I  accompanied  the  Princess  the  year  before  on  a 
fruitless  expedition  to  Germany;  but  I  now  thought  that  the 
Princess  so  much  searched  for  had  been  found,  and  I  told  him 
all  I  knew  about  Princess  Alix.  I  heard  him  repeating  it  to  the 
Queen,  who  was  on  his  other  side. 

After  dinner  her  Majesty  asked  me  many  questions  about  the 
Princess  Alix,  and  told  me  as  soon  as  I  had  made  her  acquaintance 
to  write  to  Princess  Alice  (then  engaged  to  the  future  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse)  and  send  as  many  photographs  as  I  could  find. 

The  journey  to  Copenhagen  was  not  the  easy  and  luxurious 
progress  which  it  now  is,  especially  in  mid- winter.  The  trains 
were  not  heated  nor  were  there  any  sleeping-carriages.  The  hour 
and  a  half  from  Altona  to  Kiel  had  to  be  accomplished  at  night  in 
a  wretched  carriage  over  rough  ground.  Then  came  a  six  hours' 
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crossing  from  Kiel  to  Korsoer,  the  boats  frequently  having  to  saw 
their  way  through  the  ice.  At  Korsoer  there  was  a  three  hours' 
wait  in  a  bare  room  at  the  station,  and  a  slow  train,  starting  at 
nine  o'clock,  landed  us  about  noon  at  Copenhagen. 

The  cold  was  intense  and  everything  covered  with  snow,  and  I 
knew  absolutely  nobody,  and  did  not  for  several  days  summon 
courage  to  go  out. 

I  was,  however,  cheered  by  receiving  several  delightful  and 
affectionate  letters  from  the  Princess,  of  which  I  will  give  a  few 
extracts,  as  they  show  her  charming  nature,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  appreciated,  and  the  happy,  playful  spirit  of  her 
younger  years  : 

Berlin,  December  10, 1860. 

.  .  .  You  cannot  think  what  a  disappointment  it  has  been  for  me  not  to 
see  you  here.  It  was  a  happiness  to  which  I  looked  forward  with  the  greatest 
impatience,  and  now  I  am  deprived  of  it.  That  is  really  hard.  I  suppose 
Stockmar  (Baron  Stockmar,  the  Princess's  secretary)  has  sent  you  the  album. 
I  wished  to  add  something  of  mine  to  Marie's  souvenir.  (Countess  Marie 
Lynar,  the  Princess's  other  maid  of  honour,  had  married  three  months 
before  me,  and  gave  me  as  a  wedding  present  a  book  with  drawings  of  my 
rooms  at  the  New  Palace.  The  Princess  had  added  a  charming  allegorical 
drawing  of  our  two  weddings.) 

We  three  suited  so  well  and  were  so  happy  together,  like  three  friends 
only  can  be  who  love  each  other  truly.  I  can't  at  all  get  over  the  separation 
from  you  two.  My  thoughts  are  constantly  occupied  with  you,  and  I  miss 
you  dreadfully. 

...  It  was  with  greatest  pleasure  that  I  painted  the  picture  which  is  to 
be  a  remembrance  of  both  your  weddings  and  of  the  time  we  lived  together. 
I  had  long  promised  to  paint  something  nice  for  you,  and  never  had  been  able 
to  settle  down  to  it,  so  I  made  use  of  the  long  evenings  here  at  Berlin,  as  on 
account  of  the  mourning  we  go  nowhere,  to  finish  this  drawing.  ...  I  have 
never  thanked  you  for  your  two  dear  letters,  one  from  Windsor  and  the  other 
one  for  my  birthday ;  we  have  envied  you  with  all  our  souls  for  being  able 
to  be  in  England.  You  happy  one  !  .  .  .  Fritz  goes  shooting  to-day  to  Letz- 
lingen  and  returns  on  Thursday.  On  the  28th  we  expect  Alfred,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  only  for  two  days ;  the  dear  boy  !  I  tremble  with  impatience  at 
the  thought  of  at  last  seeing  him  once  more.  I  wonder  what  you  think  of 
Alice's  engagement  ?  We  are  all  so  pleased,  and  she  swims  in  a  sea  of  bliss. 
.  .  .  When  you  see  Anne  (Princess  Frederic  of  Hesse  and  daughter  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Prussia,  and  a  much-loved  friend  and  cousin  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess)  please  give  her  a  thousand  loves.  .  .  . 

I  should  so  much  like  to  have  a  glimpse  of  your  home  at  Copenhagen.  .  .  . 
It  is  extraordinary  what  things  do  happen.  If  only  that  one  thing  would 

happen,  which  is  to  see  Countess  D safe  with  her  belongings,  I  would 

build  at  least  one  pyramid  from  gratitude.  (The  lady  alluded  to  was  an 
excellent  but  incapable  person,  attached  to  the  Princess's  household.  Both 
she  and  the  Prince  were  too  kind  to  put  an  end  to  an  impossible  position.) 
How  is  Snowy  ?  Docs  this  unfortunate  little  beast  still  live,  or  can  he  no 
more  be  teased  by  you?  Or  has  he  been  gathered  to  his  forefathers  in  a 
strange  land  because  the  family  burying  place  in  the  summer  theatre  no 
more  belongs  to  you  ? 

My  love  of  animals  always  was  a  joke  against  me,  especially  in 
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those  days  when  pets  were  not  as  common  as  they  now  are.  The 
summer  theatre  was  a  place  near  the  New  Palace  where  I  used  to 
bury  my  mice,  bats,  birds,  kittens,  etc.,  when  they  came  to  grief. 
The  princess's  letters  were  generally  written  in  a  mixture  of 
German  and  English,  as  she  chose  the  most  telling  expressions  in 
each  language,  and  this  is  lost  in  the  translation. 
A  few  days  later  the  Princess  wrote  again  : 

I  am  sure  you  are  furious  with  me  that  I  have  not  yet  answered  your 
dear,  long,  amusing,  and  interesting  letter,  for  which  I  thank  you  a  thousand 
times.  But  Christmas  is  before  the  door,  and  you  know  how  much  there  is 
always  to  do  at  this  time.  I  cannot  write  you  a  long  letter  to-day,  but  wish 
you  with  all  my  heart  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year ;  may  the 
latter  bring  you  many  blessings.  I  shall  think  so  much  of  you  and  Mary 
on  the  dear  Christmas  Eve,  and  I  shall  miss  your  dear  face  dreadfully. 

Countess  D is  now  really  gone  over  the  hills  and  far  away — that  is  to 

Dresden — never  to  return.  "  Johanna  geht  und  nimmer  kehrt  sie  wieder." 
God  bless  the  goody.  At  a  distance  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  her 
sterling  qualities.  Please  inform  Mary  of  this  great  event  or  send  her  my 
letter. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  my  journey  I  began  my 
audiences  with  the  Dowager  Queen  and  the  Princesses.  The  King, 
Frederic  the  Seventh,  was  married  morganatically  to  Countess 
Danner.  He  was  divorced  from  his  wife,  who  since  had  married 
the  Duke  of  Holstein  Gluecksburg.  His  Majesty  led  a  very 
retired  life,  and  I  only  made  his  acquaintance  two  years  after  my 
arrival  in  Denmark.  He  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  heavy,  but  with 
gleams  of  wit.  He  was  devoted  to  the  chase,  and  told  most 
amusing  stories.  One  very  cold  day,  when  my  husband  was  out 
shooting  with  him,  he  said  :  '  This  is  nothing  to  the  day  when 
Fredericksburg  was  burnt  down.  It  was  so  cold  then,  that  the 
water  from  the  fire-engines  froze  into  arches  as  it  was  spurted 
into  the  air,  and  therefore  the  castle  could  not  be  saved.' 

The  Queen  Dowager  Amalie  was  the  widow  of  Christian  the 
Eighth.  She  was  a  handsome  and  most  amiable  old  lady,  very 
simple  in  all  her  ways,  and  extremely  interesting  when  she  spoke 
of  her  younger  days. 

Princess  Anne  of  Hesse ,  whom  I  had  known  so  well  at  Berlin , 
was  now  living  at  Copenhagen,  and  this  to  me  was  a  great  help  and 
comfort.  Her  husband,  Prince  Frederic,  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  Prince  Christian  (afterwards  King  Christian  the  Ninth).  They 
had  a  fine  palace  in  the  same  street  in  which  the  Legation  was 
situated,  and  I  often  went  to  see  this  Princess,  who  was  not  only 
a  charming  woman  but  a  great  musician.  There  I  frequently  met 
Eubinstein,  who  was  then  quite  a  young  man  with  a  big  mop  of 
curly  brown  hair.  He  and  the  Princess  used  to  play  together, 
whilst  I  sat  on  the  floor  and  played  with  the  children  and  listened 
to  this  enchanting  concert. 
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I  need  not  say  that  much  my  most  interesting  experience  was 
my  visit  to  Princess  Louise  (afterwards  Queen  of  Denmark).  Her 
Koyal  Highness  had  asked  me  to  come  quite  informally,  as  she 
knew  my  husband  so  well  and  had  often  allowed  him  to  visit  her 
in  the  same  way  both  in  town  and  in  the  country.  The  Princess 
was  still  a  very  pretty  woman,  with  fine  blue  eyes  and  a  good 
figure.  Prince  Christian  came  into  the  room  whilst  I  was  with 
the  Princess,  and  we  talked  of  his  brothers,  whom  I  remembered 
seeing  in  their  smart  Hussar  uniforms  as  dashing  young  officers 
at  my  father's  house  in  the  country,  when  they  were  quartered  near 
there,  and  also  of  his  sisters,  whom  I  had  seen  quite  lately.  There 
was  a  delightful  charm  of  simplicity  and  kindness  about  Prince 
Christian  which  won  all  hearts,  and  the  patriarchal  and  unosten- 
tatious setting  of  the  family  life  of  this  Royal  couple  was  most 
attractive.  After  I  had  been  with  Princess  Louise  for  a  little 
time,  I  said  that  my  husband  had  so  often  spoken  to  me  about 
Princess  Alix  that  I  hoped  I  might  be  allowed  to  see  her.  I  was 
delighted  when  she  came  into  the  room,  for  I  saw  in  her  all  the 
promise  of  her  future  loveliness  and  goodness.  She  was  like  a 
half -open  rosebud,  and  so  simple  and  childlike  in  everything. 
Later  on  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  other  children.  The 
eldest  son  (now  King  of  Denmark)  was  then  a  good-looking 
stripling  of  seventeen,  and  Prince  Willy  (now  King  of  Greece)  a 
boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  full  of  spirits  and  mischief.  Princess 
Dagmar  (Empress  Mother  of  Russia)  was  quite  a  child  still,  with 
splendid  dark  eyes.  Princess  Thyra  (Duchess  of  Cumberland)  and 
Prince  Waldemar  were  almost  babies.  It  was  charming  to  see 
the  still  youthful  parents  and  their  half-grown-up  and  growing 
children  all  so  happy  and  united  together  in  such  natural,  healthy, 
simple  surroundings. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  after  this  visit  my  correspondence  with 
Princess  Alice  and  the  Princess  (who  by  this  time  had,  by  the 
death  of  King  Frederic  William  the  Fourth  of  Prussia,  become 
Crown  Princess)  became  very  lively.  It  is  so  full  of  intimate 
detail  that  I  can  only  give  short  passages  from  the  letters  I  re- 
ceived. I  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian.  The  Prince  sometimes  came  to  see  me,  and  I  learnt 
to  appreciate  more  and  more  his  sterling  qualities. 

The  Crown  Princess  wrote  to  me  in  the  spring  of  1861  : 

You  must  not  be  angry  with  me  for  not  having  written  and  not  thanked 
you  myself  for  your  dear,  most  interesting,  and  most  excellent  letter.  How 
often  I  have  positively  longed  to  be  able  to  write  to  you.  But  I  was  exhausted 
in  body  and  in  soul  in  England,  and  since  I  am  back  from  there.  Now  I  am 
better,  but  still  so  sad !  (The  Duchess  of  Kent  had  died  in  March.) 

I  have  so  many  worries  of  every  kind  which  take  up  all  my  time ;  there- 
fore, dear  heart,  you  must  pardon  a  very  confused  letter.  ...  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  you  for  your  last  letter,  which  is  so  full  of  the  business  I  have  so 

82 
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much  at  heart.  I  own  that  my  interest  increases  the  more  I  hear  of  the  person 
in  question,  and  also  in  England  much  good  has  been  heard  of  her.  What 
a  pity  were  she  to  make  another  marriage.  (I  had  told  the  Princess  that  I 
heard  some  rumours  of  this  kind.) 

In  the  first  place  it  would  be  desirable  to  find  out  whether  she  is  not 
coming  some  time  to  Germany.  I  should  be  so  enchanted  to  make  her 
acquaintance. 

You  have  a  certain  talent  in  making  naive  remarks.  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  your  compromising  me  slightly,  not  as  an  official  person,  but 
as  my  friend,  and  if  you  were  to  be  a  little  indiscreet  about  my  interest  in  the 
young  lady. 

The  result  of  these  letters  and  some  more  visits  I  paid  to 
Princess  Christian  was  that  an  arrangement  was  come  to  by  which 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  were  to  announce  themselves  for 
a  few  days  at  Strelitz,  whilst  Princess  Christian,  accompanied  by 
her  two  daughters,  was  paying  a  visit  to  her  relations  there.  The 
Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburgh  was  the  Princess  Koyal's  cousin, 
and  it  was  quite  natural  that  she  should  wish  to  go  and  see  her. 

The  utmost  secrecy  was  observed,  only  Prince  and'  Princess 
Christian,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  and  my  husband  and 
myself  knew. 

It  was  necessary  to  be  very  careful ,  for  we  all  were  aware  that 
this  marriage  project  just  as  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  was 
seething  might  raise  great  political  objections  in  Germany. 

I  confess  that  I  awaited  the  Crown  Princess's  first  letter  after 
her  visit  with  great  impatience,  but  quite  without  any  fear.  It 
came  the  moment  she  returned  from  Strelitz  : 

Quite  enchanted  I  returned  from  Strelitz,  and  you  are  the  first  to  whom 
I  hasten  to  impart  my  impressions.  Princess  Alix  is  the  most  fascinating 
creature  in  the  world  !  You  did  not  say  nearly  enough.  For  a  long  time  I 
have  not  seen  anybody  who  pleased  me  so  much  as  this  lovely  and  charming 
girl.  Not  to  speak  of  a  Princess.  .  .  . 

Princess  Alix  and  I  got  to  know  each  other  very  soon,  and  in  those  few 
days  I  have  got  to  love  her  very  dearly  ;  she  is  simply  quite  charming.  I  have 
never  seen  Fritz  so  taken  by  anybody  as  he  was  with  her. 

I  will  only  add  now  that  I  found  Princess  Christian  very  amiable  and 
agreeable,  and  the  little  Dagmar  a  duck. 

A  few  days  later  the  Crown  Princess  wrote  again  : 

I  shall  now  go  to  England  and  beg  of  you  to  tell  Princess  Christian  this, 
and  to  add  that  I  shall  not  fail  to  tell  my  parents  of  the  favourable  impression 
which  the  young  Princess  Alix  has  made  on  Fritz  and  me.  ...  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  am  not  certain  whether  Fritz  can  come  with  me  ;  to  leave  him  behind 
would  make  me  very  unhappy,  for  I  can  enjoy  nothing  when  he  is  not  there, 
and  shall  feel  lost  even  in  my  dear  home  if  he  is  not  there.  Please  write  soon 
again. 

Soon  after  the  Crown  Princess's  arrival  in  England  I  heard 
that  both  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  very  much  in 
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favour  of  the  marriage,  and  quite  delighted  with  the  account  the 
Crown  Princess  had  given  of  Princess  Alix.  It  was  then  settled 
that  some  time  in  the  autumn  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  meet 
Princess  Alix,  as  if  by  chance,  somewhere  in  Germany. 

Eventually  the  beautiful  old  Cathedral  of  Spiers  was  chosen 
as  a  trysting-place,  and,  though  the  interview  was  quite  short, 
the  impression  was  a  lasting  one. 

Everything  in  this  Royal  romance  seemed  to  be  progressing 
most  favourably.  The  Prince  Consort  especially  seemed  most 
anxious  for  its  accomplishment,  when  suddenly,  like  a  thunderclap 
out  of  a  blue  sky,  came  the  news  of  his  death. 

His  illness  had  been  hardly  noticed  in  the  papers,  and  the 
tragic  ending  of  it  was  quite  unexpected.  Everybody  felt  what 
a  fearful  blow  it  would  be  to  the  Queen,  for  her  happy  married 
life  had  been  a  bright  example  to  all  her  subjects.  My  thoughts 
were  continually  with  the  dear  Crown  Princess,  who  was  singu- 
larly devoted  to  her  father,  with  feelings  in  which  love,  respect 
and  admiration  had  an  equal  part. 

Princess  Anne,  the  friend  and  cousin  of  the  Crown  Princess, 
felt  this  acutely,  and  wrote  to  me  a  day  or  two  after  she  heard  the 
sad  news  : 

I  must  tell  you  how  wretched  I  am  about  my  beloved  cousin.  To  lose  a 
father  whom  she  loved  so  immeasurably ;  so  young,  so  unexpected,  so  sudden 
and  terrible  .  .  .  read  and  see  how  utterly  wretched  she  is.  ...  If  you 
have  any  details  about  the  illness,  the  death,  and  the  state  of  the  poor,  deeply 
tried  Queen,  I  should  be  so  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  keep  me  informed,  as 
the  Prince  and  I  and  all  of  us,  as  you  know,  take  the  sincerest  interest  in 
this  painful  event. 

My  husband  was  terribly  shocked  and  grieved  at  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  for  whose  high  abilities  he  entertained  the 
greatest  admiration.  I  think  it  will  be  interesting  if  I  give  some 
extracts  of  letters  from  Countess  Bluecher  to  him,  as  they  corre- 
sponded much  at  that  time. 

Countess  Bluecher  (nee  Dallas)  had  been  for  many  years  a 
trusted  and  devoted  friend  of  the  Queen  and  Crown  Princess,  with 
whom  she  often  spent  many  months  at  a  time.  She  wrote  from 
Berlin,  the  15th  of  January  : 

...  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  better  account  of  our  dear  Crown  Princess 
here.  She  is  very  miserable  and  has  bursts  of  grief  which  are  painful  to 
witness.  I  don't  think  she  will  recover  any  settled  composure  till  she  has 
seen  her  mother  again  and  talked  over  the  sad  past.  Her  health  at  present 
is  very  good,  but  I  am  always  in  fear  that  the  continual  emotions  may  be 
detrimental  to  her.  She  certainly  has  the  kindest  and  most  devoted  of  nurses 
(I  may  almost  say)  in  the  excellent  Crown  Prince,  who  seems  to  think  of 
nothing  else  but  how  to  try  to  alleviate  her  sorrow.  .  .  . 
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And  then  a  month  later  Countess  Bluecher  wrote  from  Windsor  : 

February  25,  1862. 

You  will  like  to  hear  what  are  my  impressions  of  the  state  of  our  beloved 
Queen.  I  found  her  looking  much  older  and  with  a  careworn  impression, 
but  she  appears  in  health  and  her  state  as  natural  as  possible,  I  think,  if 
one  considers  that  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  two  months  since  she  lost  all 
she  loved  best  on  earth.  The  Queen  talks  much  of  the  Prince's  illness  and 
death  with  calm  and  resignation,  and  then  falls  into  other  subjects,  of  which 
she  speaks  with  composure  and  interest. 

I  can  conceive  nothing  more  admirable  than  her  demeanour.  She  lives 
entirely  with  her  children,  seeing  the  members  of  her  household  at  times,  as 
well  as  the  Ministers,  and  she  has  often  one  or  the  other  of  her  ladies  at 
dinner.  Can  more  be  expected  !  One  is  filled  with  grief  and  sympathy 
when  one  looks  at  the  Queen  in  her  widow's  dress  and  thinks  of  the  weight  of 
affliction  she  has  to  bear.  .  .  . 

( 

As  the  summer  approached  I  had  urgent  calls  from  the  Crown 
Princess,  who  wished  me  to  spend  some  time  with  her  at  Potsdam. 
I  was  most  anxious  to  obey,  and  I  started  for  Berlin  the  beginning 
of  June. 

Some  extracts  from  my  letters  to  my  husband  will  give  a  more 
vivid  picture  of  the  sad  state  I  found  the  Crown  Princess  in  than 
I  could  give  in  writing  from  recollection  after  so  great  a  lapse  of 
time  : 

Potsdam,  8/6/1862. 

.  .  .  Here  I  found  the  dear  Princess  all  kindness  and  love ;  poor,  dear 
Princess.  She  spoke  of  those  happy  days  we  spent  together,  but  she  said  she 
would  not  speak  of  her  loss  that  evening.  The  first  thing  almost  she  said 
was  that  I  was  to  tell  you  that  you  must  come  to  Berlin  on  your  way  to  Eng- 
land and  stay  a  day,  as  she  was  most  anxious  to  speak  to  you  about  several 
things.  .  .  .  It's  about  Princess  A. 's  marriage ;  she  wants  you  to  remove 
the  political  scruples  and  difficulties,  for  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess 
think  it  might  lead  to  trouble  in  Germany. 

Potsdam,  10/6/1862. 

.  .  .  Boykins  (this  was  my  little  son  whom  the  Crown  Princess  had 
insisted  upon  my  bringing  with  me)  meets  with  admiration  wherever  he  goes. 
Yesterday  the  King  (who  became  the  Emperor  William)  asked  to  see  him, 
and  the  moment  baby  came  in  he  said,  *  He  has  got  his  papa's  beautiful 
eyes,'  and  then  he  got  up  from  his  chair  and  made  me  a  low  bow,  and  said, 
'  Je  vous  en  fait  mon  compliment ! ' 

Poor  dear  Princess ;  she  feels  so  lonely  sometimes,  and  now  she  is  getting 
back  into  all  her  old  ways  with  me  she  feels  it  more  and  speaks  of  things  she 
generally  never  mentions.  She  showed  me  yesterday  a  beautiful  coloured 
photograph  done  after  the  Prince  Consort's  death,  and  she  had  some  of  his 
hair,  which  she  kisses  and  cries  so  much,  poor  dear.  She  says  she  never 
can  be  happy  again,  and  that  with  him  she  has  lost  everything.  Certainly 
with  him  she  has  lost  her  chief  counsellor  and  stay. 

June  16,  1862. 

.  .  .  The  Princess  gave  me  to-day  a  heartrending  letter  from  the  poor 
Queen  to  read.  I  could  not  help  crying  whilst  I  read  it.  ...  She  says  her 
pulse  is  90  instead  of  being  75,  and  she  says  she  feels  so  weak.  She  writes  so 
touchingly  and  naturally. 
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June  24,  1862. 

.  .  .  The  Crown  Princess  tells  m©  that  the  Queen  goes  to  Windsor  on 
the  21st  and  to  Scotland  on  the  22nd,  and  we  must  manage  to  be  there  before 
that  time.  .  .  .  There  is  such  good  news  about  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
Queen  calls  him  her  dear  darling  boy,  whom  she  always  wished  to  see  thus 
excellent  and  grown  up  beside  his  adored  young  father.  .  .  . 

I  had  regretfully  to  leave  the  dear  Crown  Princess,  but  not 
before  matters  had  so  far  proceeded  that  it  was  arranged  that  some 
time  in  September,  whilst  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  and  their 
family  were  taking  sea  baths  at  Ostend,  the  Queen  should  pay  a 
short  visit  to  her  uncle,  King  Leopold,  at  Brussels,  where  a 
meeting  was  to  take  place. 

Whilst  I  was  staying  with  my  relations  in  Saxony  the  Crown 
Princess  wrote  to  me  : 

.  .  .  You  will  have  heard  what  a  truly  terrible  misfortune  has  fallen 
upon  my  poor  mamma  in  the  death  of  General  Bruce  (the  Prince  of  Wales' s 
Governor).  It  is  a  hard  blow,  an  irreparable  loss  .  .  .  which  pains  me 
unspeakably.  Every  misfortune  appears  now  to  fall  on  our  family,  which 
formerly  had  no  idea  what  unhappiness  was.  The  Queen  has  written  to  me 
several  times  with  such  contentment  about  my  brother ;  the  feeling  between 
them  is  such  a  good  one  that  I  cannot  help  copying  out  for  you  a  passage 
from  mamma's  letter,  because  I  am  certain  that  you  will  rejoice  with  me  over 
it ;  then  there  is  a  message  from  mamma  to  you,  which  I  also  give  verbatim. 
'  Bertie  goes  on  being  as  good,  amiable,  and  sensible  as  any  one  of  us  could 
wish.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  feel  that  dear  General  Bruce' s  anxious  efforts 
and  wishes  have  not  been  in  vain.  Bertie  is  most  anxious  about  his  marriage, 
and  hopes  it  may  be  in  March  or  April,  and  has  bought  numbers  of  pretty 
things  for  the  young  lady.  .  .  .' 

It  appears  to  me  no  one  could  wish  for  anything  better.  The  expres- 
sion of  these  words  is  so  just,  and  yet  so  gentle  and  loving.  God  protect  my 
beloved  brother  and  the  dear  lovely  young  creature,  and  unite  them  to  their 
happiness  and  the  welfare  of  England.  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  my  husband  was  at  liberty  to  leave  Copenhagen, 
we  went  to  England  and  were  at  once  invited  to  Osborne. 

We  both  of  us  had  several  long  and  interesting  interviews  with 
her  Majesty,  but  always  apart.  The  Queen  used  to  sit  near  the 
writing-table  in  the  room  which  was  the  Prince  Consort's  study. 
She  looked  very  much  crushed  and  sad,  but  always  brightened  up 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales 's  marriage  was  the  topic  of  conversation. 
She  told  me  that  she  felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to  do  all  she  could  for 
this  marriage ,  as  the  Prince  Consort  had  wished  it  very  much ,  for 
he  had  been  so  taken  with  all  he  had  heard  about  Princess  Alix. 
The  Queen  said  it  was  her  desire  that  we  should  accompany  her  to 
Brussels ;  as  we  knew  the  Danish  Royal  Family  so  well,  it  would 
make  things  easier.  I  naturally  kept  Princess  Christian  informed 
of  all  I  saw  and  heard,  and  during  the  following  weeks  our  corre- 
spondence was  a  most  lively  one. 

There  was  so  much  to  arrange  and  to  think  of,  and  though 
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both  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  were  so  happy  at  the  prospect 
of  this  marriage  for  their  beloved  daughter,  they  were  also  anxious 
not  to  advance  themselves  too  much.  Also  a  good  many  political 
and  other  impediments  had  to  be  overcome,  but  at  last  both  the 
Koyal  Families  were  assembled  at  Brussels  under  the  wise  and 
kind  auspices  of  King  Leopold. 

The  first  meeting  between  the  Queen  and  Princess  Alix  took 
place  one  morning  in  the  King's  writing-room,  where  all  his 
children  and  the  Danish  Eoyalties  were  assembled. 

The  Queen  sat  in  a  small  boudoir  adjoining  this  room.  I  was 
alone  with  her.  Her  emotion  was  very  great ,  and ,  suddenly  burst- 
ing into  tears,  she  said,  '  Oh,  you  can  understand  what  I  feel. 
You  have  a  husband  you  love,  and  you  know  what  I  have  lost.' 

I  was  so  deeply  moved  myself  at  seeing  the  Queen's  grief  and 
emotion  that  I  could  say  but  little  to  comfort  her.  The  happiness 
she  hoped  for  for  her  beloved  son  recalled  to  her  her  own  perfect 
union,  so  suddenly  broken  up.  ...  It  was  a  relief  to  me  when  a 
page  came  in  to  say  that  all  the  Eoyalties  were  assembled.  The 
Queen  motioned  me  to  precede  her,  which  I  did,  and  after  pre- 
senting Princess  Christian  to  her  I  retired  to  the  little  boudoir 
again,  as  I  thought  my  presence  was  quite  unnecessary.  I  sat 
down,  tired  by  the  journey,  the  continual  driving  to  and  fro 
between  Brussels  and  Laaken,  where  the  Queen  lived,  and  I  sup- 
pose, above  all,  by  the  anxiety  I  could  not  help  feeling  about  a 
thing  I  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  which  for  the  last  year  had 
filled  my  thoughts  so  much. 

It  will  therefore  be  readily  believed  that  when  after  half 
an  hour  the  Queen  returned  to  the  boudoir  quite  enchanted  and 
immensely  pleased  and  delighted  with  Princess  Alix,  I  felt 
sincerely  happy. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  great  dejeuner  at  Court.  After  it 
the  guests  walked  about  in  the  gardens.  It  was  then  the  Prince 
of  Wales  proposed  to  Princess  Alix,  and  immediately  after  this 
the  engagement  was  made  public.  It  was  touching  to  see  the 
Queen's  delight  at  the  prospect  of  her  son's  happy  marriage,  and 
it  was  with  a  lighter  heart  that  she  continued  her  journey  to 
Reichardtsbrunn  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Coburg. 

The  Queen  naturally  wished  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  Princess  Alix  before  her  marriage,  and  it  was  therefore 
arranged  that  the  young  Princess  should  pay  her  a  visit  at  Windsor 
in  November. 

I  was  the  first  to  inform  Princess  Christian  of  the  excellent 
impression  she  had  made,  and  Princess  Christian  answered  : 

Heartfelt  thanks  for  the  good  news,  the  first  which  I  received,  and  which 
gave  me  great  pleasure  naturally,  especially  that  everything  went  off  so 
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quietly,  for  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be  seen  in  England  before  the  marriage.  I 
thank  you  also  for  the  paper  (with  the  Prince  and  Princess's  portraits  in  it), 
and  to  read  this  yesterday  (the  Prince  of  Wales's  birthday)  on  the  important 
day,  appeared  to  me  a  good  augury.  God  bless  the  dear  young  couple. 
My  dear  daughter  telegraphed  to  me  yesterday  evening,  as  on  the  day  on 
which  she  could  not  think  of  him  apart  from  me.  .  .  . 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  at  Windsor  during  the  Princess's 
stay,  but  when  Prince  Christian  came  to  escort  his  daughter  back 
from  England  the  Prince  joined  them  at  Calais  and  travelled  back 
two  days  with  them. 

The  Queen,  with  her  wonderful  forethought  and  knowledge, 
made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  marriage.  I  possess  a  large 
batch  of  letters  from  General  Grey,  the  Queen's  Private  Secretary, 
which  are  simply  transcripts  of  her  wishes  and  orders,  and  in 
which  she  goes  into  all  details  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
method. 

The  wedding  day  was  eventually  settled  for  the  10th  of  March, 
but  there  were  some  fears  that  the  elements  might  interpose  at 
that  early  season,  for  communications  with  the  mainland  were 
sometimes  interrupted  for  many  days  by  great  icefloes.  For- 
tunately this  was  a  mild  winter,  and  such  a  contretemps  did  not 
occur. 

My  state  of  health  at  that  time  precluded  my  accompanying 
the  Princess  Alix  to  England,  which  I  regretted  very  much  ;  but  I 
went  to  bid  her  good-bye  at  the  Palace ,  and  found  her  very  bright 
and  cheery.  She  wore  a  dress  of  brown  silk  with  white  stripes, 
and  one  of  those  natty  little  bonnets  which  seemed  to  sit  better 
on  her  head  than  on  anybody  else's.  Even  in  those  early  days  I 
was  struck  by  the  extreme  neatness  and  taste  of  her  attire. 

My  husband  was  entrusted  with  all  arrangements  for  the 
Princess's  journey,  and  I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  letters. 

After  saying  how  well  the  Danish  Koyal  Family  was  received 
everywhere  in  Denmark,  he  writes  from  Hamburg  : 

The  Princess  behaves  with  great  dignity  and  affability  to  all  deputa- 
tions, etc.  We  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Gluecksburg,  at  Kiel ;  the  Schloss  was 
crowded  with  young  ladies  all  up  the  staircase,  etc.  .  .  . 

And  then  from  Hanover  : 

There  was  a  guard  of  honour,  and  everything  that  was  proper.  The  King 
visited  the  Royal  Family  soon  after  their  arrival,  and  they  dined  with  him 
afterwards.  .  .  . 

On  board  the  Victoria  and  Albert  he  continues  : 

This  is  something  like  travelling  on  board  this  yacht,  with  every  comfort 
and  luxury  one  can  possibly  think  of.  ...  On  arriving  at  Flushing,  the 
Resistance  and  Revenge  manned  yards  and  saluted  us.  We  stopped  the 
engines  so  as  to  drift  by  them  slowly.  The  men  were  facing  us  as  we 
approached,  and  on  our  passing  they  turned  round  as  if  by  magic.  .  .  .  The 
Princess  stood  on  the  paddle-box,  and  bowed  very  gracefully.  ...  All  the 
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officers  on  board  think  Princess  Alix  charming.  A  woman  in  the  crowd  at 
Cologne  said,  'Oh,  this  is  a  dear  little  thing!  '  .  .  .  We  have  just  got 
under  weigh  and  are  steaming  up  to  Gravesend.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of  Wales 
is  to  come  on  board  at  11.30.  .  .  .  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Margate 
came  on  board  with  an  address,  with  which  I  found  Princess  Alix  pounding 
Prince  Willy's  (King  of  Greece)  head.  They  are  all  very  jolly  and  nice 
together. 

Windsor  Castle,  Sunday,  March  8. — As  for  yesterday,  I  shall  not  attempt 
a  description  of  it  ...  such  a  crowd  is  almost  beyond  imagination  ...  I 
have  just  been  to  see  the  presents  .  .  .  the  tiara  given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  splendid. 

Here  I  was  called  to  the  Queen.  She  said  she  was  so  sorry  you  had  not 
been  able  to  come.  ...  I  was  with  Her  Majesty  for  about  half  an  hour,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  all  we  spoke  about.  She  says  Princess  Alix 
is  quite  like  one  of  her  own  daughters.  She  is  very  fond  of  her  indeed.  .  .  . 

March  10. — It  is  all  over.  .  .  .  Such  a  magnificent  sight  I  could  never 
have  dreamt  of  as  that  in  St.  George's  Chapel.  They  both  went  through  the 
ceremony  admirably.  She  looked  beautiful,  and  spoke  out  capitally.  Every- 
body is  in  rapture  both  at  her  looks  and  behaviour  and  bearing.  .  .  . 

I  have  only  given  short  extracts  from  these  letters ,  which  were 
full  of  most  interesting  details ,  but  the  restricted  space  of  an  article 
precludes  me  from  giving  more. 

The  many  deeply  interesting  letters  from  the  Crown  Princess 
and  a  still  larger  number  from  Princess  Christian,  Countess 
Bluecher's  letters,  and  very  long  and  important  ones  from  General 
Grey  relating  to  the  political  situation  as  affected  by  this  alliance , 
will  in  future  times  form  a  very  important  addition  to  the  history 
of  that  day,  and  throw  many  and  quite  unexpected  lights  upon 
some  of  the  events  and  persons  who  played  a  part  in  these  negotia- 
tions, some  of  whom  I  have  not  even  mentioned. 

This  Royal  marriage  absorbed  so  much  of  my  attention  and 
interest  during  the  first  two  years  of  my  stay  in  Denmark  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  give  any  idea  of  the  country  as  it  then  was, 
or  of  the  social  life  at  Copenhagen.  I  must  leave  this  to  a  future 
time,  when  I  will  try  to  recall  my  impressions  of  some  other  in- 
teresting events  which  I  witnessed  there,  and  of  the  wonderful 
Northern  nature  of  which  this  was  my  first  experience. 

WALBURGA  PAGET. 
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WHEN  the  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Snead-Cox's  Life  of  Cardinal 
Vaughan  reached  me,  my  first  feeling  was  one  of  dismay,  '  Well 
nigh  two  thousand  pages !  Surely  half  that  number  might  have 
sufficed  to  tell  the  public  all  that  it  wants  to  know  about  a  Prelate 
who,  no  doubt,  was  full  of  zeal  and  devotion,  but  who  has  left  no 
mark  upon  the  world's  history  or  the  world's  thought !  '  That 
was  the  reflection  which  came  into  my  mind  when  this  biography 
came  into  my  hands.  And  now  that  I  have  twice  carefully  perused 
those  two  thousand  pages,  I  confess  that  I  was  wrong.  There  is 
not  one  of  them  which  seems  superfluous.  The  portrait  which 
they  present  is  complete.  The  omission  of  any  detail  would  have 
marred  it. 

And  yet  I  own  that  if  I  had  myself  been  called  upon  to  write 
the  book  I  should  have  hesitated  to  give  some  of  the  details 
which  it  contains.  It  is  largely  autobiographical.  Mr.  Snead- 
Cox,  a  cousin  of  Cardinal  Vaughan's,  to  whose  discretion  the 
Cardinal's  papers  were  entrusted,  has,  for  the  most  part,  let  him 
speak  for  himself.  '  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  but 
the  spirit  of  a  man  that  is  in  him  ?  '  The  most  intimate  '  things 
of  a  man,'  his  communings  with  himself  and  his  God,  are  placed 
before  us,  in  these  pages,  as  Cardinal  Vaughan  set  them  down  in 
diaries  and  private  memoranda,  assuredly  with  the  thought  that 
no  eye  but  his  own  would  see  them.  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
Mr.  Snead-Cox  has  not  judged  rightly  in  publishing  them, 
although  I  might,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  have  judged  other- 
wise. The  spirit  in  which  his  book  has  been  received  seems  a 
sufficient  vindication  of  him.  These  sacra  privata  have,  I  believe, 
been  treated  with  respect  universally,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
with  the  religious  reverence  which  seems  to  me  the  fitting  attitude 
of  mind  concerning  them.  '  Come  not  nigh  hither  :  put  off  the 
shoes  from  thy  feet  :  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground.' 

1  The  Life  of  Cardinal   Vaughan.     By  J.   G.   Snead-Cox.     In  two  volumes. 
(London,  1910  :  Herbert  and  Daniel.) 
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And  now  let  me  set  before  my  readers  the  outlines  of  what 
these  two  volumes  tell  us  about  Herbert  Vaughan.  Born  in  1832 
and  dying  in  1903,  his  career  seems  to  fall  naturally  into  four 
periods.  First,  there  is  the  time  of  his  childhood  and  youth, 
which  we  may  take  to  close  with  the  year  1854,  when  he  was 
ordained  priest.  Then  come  the  eighteen  years  of  his  sacerdotal 
life,  until  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Salford  in  1872.  Next, 
there  are  his  twenty  years  of  labour  in  that  see.  Lastly,  there 
are  the  eleven  years  during  which  he  held  the  Archbishopric  of 
Westminster.  And  first  of  his  childhood  and  youth. 

I  make  no  apology  for  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  early 
years  of  Herbert  Vaughan 's  life.  They  give  the  key  to  his  sub- 
sequent career,  and  the  picture  of  them  with  which  Mr.  Snead-Cox 
presents  us  is  full  of  charm.  The  Vaughans  of  Courtfield  are  a 
branch  of  the  great  Herbert  clan,  whose  pedigree  is  traced  back 
until,  as  Mr.  Snead-Cox  observes,  it  may  fairly  be  described  as 
losing  itself  in  the  twilight  of  fable,  Caradoc  Vreich.Vras,  Lord 
of  Ferlex,  a  contemporary  of  King  Arthur,  and  one  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Bound  Table,  being  claimed  by  some  authorities  as  its 
founder.  Anyhow,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Vaughans  of 
Courtfield  have  for  generations  exhibited  some  of  the  noblest 
qualities  of  that  illustrious  brotherhood.  Always  staunch 
Catholics,  their  loyalty  to  their  religion  was  proof  against  all  the 
terrors  of  the  penal  laws  :  fine,  imprisonment,  double  land  tax  and 
the  other  engines  of  persecution  were  directed  against  them  in 
vain.  Of  course  they  sided  with  the  King  in  the  Civil  War. 
Equally  of  course  they  were  on  the  side  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  risings 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  defeat  of  Culloden  meant  ruin 
to  John  and  Bichard  Vaughan,  the  two  brothers  then  representing 
the  family.  They  followed  Prince  Charles  into  exile,  and  after 
a  time  took  service  with  the  Spanish  King  and  married  Spanish 
wives.  Eventually  William  Vaughan,  the  son  of  the  Bichard  just 
mentioned,  who  was  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  found  his  way 
back  to  England  and  was  allowed  to  resume  the  family  estates. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  Colonel  John  Vaughan,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Snead-Cox's  biography.  Colonel 
John  Vaughan  was  a  man  of  strong  and  marked  personality  : 
'  justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum  '  we  might  say,  in  the  words 
of  the  Latin  poet.  Catholic  disabilities  pressed  heavily  upon  him, 
and  closed  to  him  those  higher  walks  of  public  life  for  which  he 
seems  to  have  had  signal  qualifications.  But  he  did,  with  all  his 
might,  the  duties  which  lay  nearest  to  him  as  a  country  gentle- 
man and  an  officer  of  the  local  militia.  In  1853  he  volunteered 
for  the  Crimea,  and  served  with  some  distinction  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  Herbert,  his  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  bold,  eager,  adven- 
turous spirit,  was  especially  dear  to  him,  and  was  destined  by 
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him  for  the  profession  of  arms.  Very  different  was  Mrs. 
Vaughan's  aspiration.  This  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman 
had  consecrated  herself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  service  of  God. 
Brought  up  by  devout  members  of  the  Established  Church  with 
Evangelical  convictions,  she  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism 
before  her  marriage  with  Colonel  Vaughan,  and  her  change  of 
religion  but  served  to  develop  and  perfect  in  her  that  virtue  of 
piety— it  is  the  technical  word  among  Catholics  for  the  love  of 
God— which,  from  the  first,  had  been  the  light  of  her  life.  Her 
great  wish  was  that  all  her  children  should  be  devoted  to  the 
Divine  service.  God  had  given  them  to  her,  she  would  say  : 
she  would  fain  give  them  back  to  Him.  In  the  event  her  five 
daughters  all  entered  convents.  Of  her  eight  sons,  six  became 
priests,  three  of  them  attaining  to  the  episcopate.  Most  touching 
are  the  tokens  in  Mr.  Snead-Cox's  pages  of  the  all  but  adoring 
love  entertained  for  her  by  her  children.  '  To  us,'  writes  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan,  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Snead-Cox  has  assuredly 
done  well  to  print,  '  she  was  the  very  ideal  of  everything  that  is 
lovely  and  holy.  I  was  only  a  little  boy  when  we  lost  her.  It 
was  a  loss  I  cannot  think  of,  even  now,  after  half  a  century  and 
more,  without  a  shudder.  In  her  time  Courtfield  was  always  so 
cheery,  bright,  and  holy,  that  it  used  to  be  said  in  the  county 

'  You  nearly  break  your  neck  going,  but  more  nearly  break  your 
heart  leaving  there."  '  I  have  never  seen  such  simply  noble, 
generous,  devout  and  humble  people,'  wrote  Aubrey  de  Vere  after 
paying  a  visit  to  them.  He  adds  :  '  The  beautiful  mother  of 
twelve  children  cannot  feel  satisfied  unless  all  her  sons  become 
priests  and  her  daughters  nuns,  though  this  would  mean  the 
extinction  of  one  more  of  those  old  Catholic  families  who  for 
centuries  have  held  their  own  in  stormier  times.'  But  devout  as 
the  family  was,  somewhat  stern  as  was  the  discipline  on  which 
its  head  insisted,  it  was  not  overhung  by  ascetic  gloom.  '  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  setting  for  a  happy  child- 
hood than  the  home  of  the  Vaughans  at  Courtfield,'  writes  Mr. 
Snead-Cox.  Herbert  Vaughan  had  to  the  full  an  English  gentle- 
man's love  of  sport.  He  was  an  excellent  horseman,  and  one  of 
his  favourite  occupations  in  his  youth  was  to  break  in  rough  Welsh 
ponies  from  the  hills.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  conscious 
of  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood  till  1848,  although  in  November 
1846,  when  he  was  only  fourteen,  we  find  Mrs.  Vaughan  writing 
to  a  friend,  Madame  Bio,  '  I  am  confident  Herbert  will  become 
a  priest.'  'When  the  call  came,'  writes  Mr.  Snead-Cox,  'the 
first  person  whom  he  told  that  his  mind  was  made  up  was, 
naturally,  his  mother.  He  went  away  from  Courtfield  to  make  a 
retreat,  and  on  his  return  he  opened  his  heart  to  her.  She  said 
simply,  "  I  knew  it,  dear."  The  first  part  of  her  prayer  was  heard. 
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To  the  father  the  news  was,  humanly  speaking,  a  bad  and  bitter 
disappointment.  He  was  beginning  to  live  his  own  life  over 
again  in  the  person  of  his  son — it  is  the  promise  of  immortality 
we  can  taste  on  earth.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  too  good  a 
Catholic  to  oppose  what  he  could  not  doubt  was  a  true  vocation. 
His  feelings  found  vent  in  the  words,  "  Well,  if  Herbert  goes,  all 
the  others  may  go  too." 

In  the  autumn  of  1851  Herbert  Vaughan,  then  nineteen  years 
of  age,  said  good-bye  to  Courtfield  and  went  to  Rome  to  pursue 
his  studies  for  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  for 
some  time  lodged  together  with  him  there,  wrote  to  a  friend,  '  I 
like  my  companion  better  every  day.  I  must  have  mentioned 
him  to  you  ;  he  is  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  great 
old  Catholic  families  of  England.  He  renounces  prospects  as 
brilliant  almost  as  any  man  in  England  can  command  to  be  a 
priest  in  some  out-of-the-way  village  in  Wales,  and  seems  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long  at  his  studies  and  devotions.  He  is  very  hand- 
some and  refined,  and  as  innocent  as  a  child.  He  sits  up  half  the 
night  reading  Thomas  Aquinas.' 

In  Rome  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cardinal — then  Doctor- 
Manning,  and  began  the  friendship  with  the  illustrious  convert 
which  was  so  powerfully  to  influence  his  future  career.  He  threw 
himself  into  his  studies  with  ardour ;  but  these  years  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  priesthood  seem  to  have  been  full  of  discouragement 
and  disappointment.  His  health  was  bad,  probably  owing  to  his 
exchange  from  his  open-air  life  at  home  to  the  confinement  of  a 
seminary.  His  ardent  prayer  was  that  he  might  achieve  big 
things  for  religion,  and  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  which 
he  made  in  his  training  for  the  work  that  lay  before  him.  He 
thought  that  the  scene  of  his  future  labours  would  be  Wales,  and 
he  hoped  that  he  might  be  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Welsh  people.  But,  as  Mr.  Snead-Cox  observes,  '  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  Herbert  Vaughan 's  energies,  even  in  the 
years  when  they  were  most  crippled  by  ill-health,  could  long  have 
been  content  with  the  work  of  a  parish.  Even  when  his  mind 
was  most  set  on  doing  obscure  work  in  some  Welsh  town,  his 
heart  was  secretly  throbbing  to  large  hopes  and  the  widest  issues.' 

While  he  was  a  student  in  Rome  the  great  grief  of  his  life  came 
to  him — the  death  of  his  mother,  '  my  holy  mother,'  as  he  calls 
her  in  a  most  touching  letter  to  his  father.  This  was  in  February 
1853.  The  loss  preyed  upon  his  mind,  but  it  served  to  deepen  his 
devotion  and  to  quicken  his  apprehension  of  things  unseen.  In 
a  second  letter  to  his  father  he  writes  :  '  I  often  talk  to  her  now, 
and  I  am  sure  she  hears  me ;  she  answers  me  in  whispers  and 
spreads  over  my  soul  a  great  calm.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have 
such  a  mother  in  the  bosom  of  God !  I  invoke  her  as  a  saint ; 
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whenever  I  call  upon  one  Mother,  I  call  upon  the  other.'  These 
were  trying  times  for  Herbert  Vaughan — restless,  dispirited,  and 
ill.  'I  feel  that  I  am  young  and  full  of  energy,'  he  writes  in  his 
diary, '  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  when  I  cannot  study,  and  I  begin 
to  mope  and  almost  get  low  and  miserable.  Something  to 
stimulate,  to  occupy,  to  engross,  to  urge  me  on  is  required. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  have  I  here.'  All  this  was  coming,  and  in 
ample  measure.  Meanwhile  his  ordination  set  the  seal  upon  his 
life.  By  a  special  favour  of  the  Holy  See,  he  received  priest's 
orders  when  he  was  eighteen  months  short  of  the  canonical  age. 
His  health  was  such  as  to  make  his  friends  despair  sometimes  of 
his  life,  and  he  wished  to  cheat  the  King  of  Terrors  and  to  steal 
a  march  on  Death,  his  heart's  desire  being  to  die  a  priest.  His 
ordination  took  place  at  Lucca  on  the  28th  of  October  1854. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  division  of  Herbert  Vaughan's 
life,  as  we  are  considering  it.  Wales  was  not  to  be  the  scene  of 
his  sacerdotal  labours.  Almost  immediately  after  his  ordination, 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  doubtless  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Manning, 
wrote  to  offer  him  the  Vice-Presidency  of  St.  Edmund's  College, 
Ware,  which  was  then,  as  it  has  again  become,  the  seminary  for 
the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster.  He  accepted  the  position,  and 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  it  he  spent  the  next  six  months  in 
visiting  some  of  the  principal  seminaries  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  He  very  sensibly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what- 
ever the  excellencies  of  those  institutions,  their  severe  system  of 
discipline  would  not  do  for  Englishmen.  '  We  are  naturally  free,' 
he  writes ;  '  we  care  for  our  freedom  more  than  any  other  nation. 
We  are  willing  to  do  good  work,  but  we  must  not  be  forced  to  do  it ; 
let  it  come  spontaneously,  as  far  as  possible.'  Among  other 
places  he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  had  several  long  interviews 
with  Dollinger,  who  spoke  with  much  severity  of  the  condition  of 
religion  in  Austria.  '  History,'  this  learned  man  asserted,  '  could 
show  no  parallel  of  a  nation  keeping  up  the  externals  of  religion 
while  paralysing  its  spirit  as  Austria  had  done.'  In  the  summer 
of  1855  Herbert  Vaughan  took  up  his  work  as  Vice-President  of 
St.  Edmund's  College.  It  was  not  the  sort  of  work  which  he  had 
desired.  But  it  came  to  him  unsought,  and,  so  to  speak,  at  the 
bidding  of  authority,  and  that  was  enough.  He  longed  to  labour 
in  some  greater  and  more  adventurous  way,  and  so  he  writes  in 
his  diary  at  this  period  :  '  O  Lord,  let  my  career  be  where  Thou 
pleasest,  only  let  it  be  intense.  I  cannot  well  live  without  Thee 
and  without  working  for  Thee,  and  I  must  work  intensely. 
Intensity  Thou  hast  put  into  my  nature,  and  hitherto  Thou  hast 
laid  Thy  weights  upon  it  and  stayed  it  within  very  narrow  limits. 
But  I  still  am  young  and  unfit  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  aspirations. 
Thou  alone  canst  fill  my  insufficiency;  Thou  canst  make  Thy 
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servant  good  for  anything.     I  am  poor  and  needy—"  Ego  pauper 
et  egenus  sum,  Deus  adjuva  me." 

The  time  when  Herbert  Vaughan  took  up  his  appointment  at 
St.  Edmund's  College  was,  as  Mr.  Snead-Cox  puts  it,  '  a  time  not 
only  of  transition,  but  of  acute  crisis  for  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England  and  of  storm  and  stress  for  Cardinal  Wiseman.'  The 
Hierarchy  had  been  restored,  but  there  were  a  thousand  details 
in  the  normal  life  of  the  Church  which  required  regulation.  '  The 
right  relations  between  the  Bishops  and  their  Chapters,  between 
the  Bishops  and  the  Religious  Orders,  and  between  the  Regular 
and  the  Secular  clergy  were  ill-defined  and  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  needed  explanation  and  adjustment.  That  was  a  work 
of  time,  and  the  process  begat  friction  and  trouble.  The  incoming 
of  the  Converts,  consequent  upon  the  Oxford  Movement,  brought 
other  occasions  of  difference.'  Very  prominent  among  the  con- 
verts was  Dr.  Manning,  with  his  severe  and  lofty  ideals,  his  iron 
will,  and  his  innate  gift  of  coming  to  the  front.2  In  1855  he  intro- 
duced into  London,  in  pursuance  of  what  had  long  'been  a  pet 
scheme  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's,  the  ecclesiastical  Congregation 
known  as  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  a  community  of 
secular  priests  willing  to  undertake  any  spiritual  work  which  the 
Archbishop  might  assign  to  them.  They  were  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  suspicion  by  the  local  clergy,  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Errington, 
whose  appointment  as  his  coadjutor  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  just 
procured.  Herbert  Vaughan,  a  great  friend  of  Dr.  Manning, 
enthusiastically  sympathised  with  his  undertaking,  and  having 
obtained  Cardinal  Wiseman's  assent,  joined  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oblates.  This  brought  him  into  disfavour  with  the  staff  of 
St.  Edmund's,  who,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  London  clergy, 
desired  not  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  Dr.  Manning.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  convert  clergyman  as  Provost  of  the  Chapter  of  West- 
minster, through  the  direct  act  of  the  Holy  See,  did  not  lead  them 
to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  him.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  dissensions  which  ensued.  For  eight  years  Herbert 
Vaughan  remained  at  St.  Edmund's  '  with  a  sad  sense  of  frustra- 
tion and  disappointment.'  The  time,  indeed,  was  sweetened  to 
him  by  his  intercourse  with  W.  G.  Ward — the  '  ideal  Ward  '  of 
the  Oxford  Movement — who,  although  a  layman,  was  teaching 
theology  there.  Between  him  and  Herbert  Vaughan  there  sprang 
up  a  close  friendship  which  was  never  interrupted  or  dimmed — 
a  friendship  which  Ward,  writing  twenty  years  afterwards, 
accounted  '  as  among  the  highest  privileges  which  he  possessed.' 
In  the  autumn  of  1861  it  was  known  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
Oblates  and  their  connexion  with  the  Seminary,  the  opponents 

2  He  used  to  make  me  think  of  Homer's  hackneyed  line  :   ait?  ApurTciW   Kal 
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of  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  been  successful  at  Rome,  and  Herbert 
Vaughan's  connection  with  St.  Edmund's  came  to  an  end.  That 
field  of  labour  was  closed  to  him.  His  thoughts  went  out  towards 
another.  He  writes  in  his  diary  :  '  In  proportion  as  I  saw  I  could 
do  nothing  at  St.  Edmund's  in  the  direction  which  I  wished,  the 
idea  of  foreign  missions  grew  upon  me.'  'In  these  words,' 
observes  Mr.  Snead-Cox,  '  is  foreshadowed  the  beginning  of  a  new 
chapter  in  his  life.' 

It  was  in  this  field  of  foreign  missions  that  his  aspiration  '  to 
lead  an  intense  life,'  '  to  do  something  heroic  for  God,'  was  first 
to  find  fulfilment.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  himself  to 
founding  a  permanent  Missionary  College.  The  resolution  was 
not  lightly  or  rashly  taken.  '  The  first  six  months  of  1862  were 
spent  by  him  in  Rome,  and  were  given  up  wholly  to  prayer  for 
grace  to  know  the  Divine  Will.'  He  sought  counsel  from  trusted 
advisers  :  from  Cardinal  Wiseman,  from  Dr.  Manning,  from  *  a 
singularly  sane  and  level-headed  Spanish  Jesuit,  Father  Medrano.' 
He  visited  one  shrine  after  another  in  Spain  and  Italy.  He 
begged  the  prayers  of  holy  men.  '  I  went  down  to  Courtfield,' 
he  writes  in  his  diary,  '  in  order  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  my  mother, 
to  beg  her  assistance  to  teach  me  how  to  begin,  if  it  were  God's 
will  that  I  should  begin  at  all.  And  after  several  days  of  prayer 
an  answer  seemed  to  come  to  me  in  the  Chapel,  saying  distinctly, 
' '  Begin  very  humbly  and  very  quietly. ' '  It  came  to  me,'  he  says, 
'  like  a  revelation,  with  all  the  force  of  a  new  idea.'  At  starting 
he  found  himself  confronted  with  the  question  of  ways  and  means. 
He  had  no  money,  and  to  build  a  seminary  and  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  students  would  require  a  very  large  sum.  He 
determined  to  go  out  and  beg  ;  and  choosing  South  America  as  the 
scene  of  his  labours,  he  set  himself  to  learn  Spanish,  which  he 
soon  spoke  like  a  native.  He  secured  the  approbation  of  the 
English  Catholic  Bishops,  with  one  exception.  He  presented 
himself  to  the  great  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines,  where  a  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  his  work  was  passed  by  acclamation.  Finally 
he  went  to  Rome  to  commend  his  plan  to  Pius  the  Ninth,  from 
whom  he  received  a  solemn  and  special  blessing.  In  December 
1863  he  set  sail  for  America. 

'  Begging/  Mr.  Snead-Cox  observes,  '  is  not  a  thing  which 
comes  easy  to  an  English  gentleman,  even  in  a  good  cause.'  No 
man  ever  begged  more  successfully  than  Herbert  Vaughan,  but  he 
hated  the  process  to  the  end.  How  he  begged  through  America 
may  be  read  in  Mr.  Snead-Cox's  sixth  chapter,  which  has  all  the 
fascination  of  a  romance.  As  a  specimen  of  his  adventures,  take 
the  following  account  of  what  befell  him  in  Chili : 

One  day,  as  I  was  walking  along  the  street,  a  man  came  up  to  me  and  said 
in  Spanish,  '  Are  you  the  person  who  is  begging  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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Missionary  College  in  London  ? '  '  Yes,  I  am/  I  replied.  '  Then/  said  he, 
'take  these  hundred  dollars.'  'Who  are  you?'  said  I,  'that  I  may  put 
your  name  down  in  my  book  ? '  'I  am  nobody, '  he  replied,  and  away  he 
went,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  Another  day  I  was  begging  from  house  to 
house,  and  I  entered  the  house  of  a  washerwoman.  She  gave  me  the  coppers 
that  were  standing  by  her  soapsuds.  The  next  house  I  went  into  was  that 
of  a  rich  man.  I  asked  him  for  alms,  and  he  put  his  name  down  for  1,0001. 

In  1865  Cardinal  Wiseman  died,  and  was  succeeded  as  Arch- 
bishop by  Dr.  Manning,  who  at  once  summoned  Herbert  Vaughan 
home.  He  arrived  in  England  at  the  end  of  July,  bringing  with 
him  11,0001. 

And  now  he  set  to  work  to  discover  a  suitable  site  for  his 
Missionary  College,  and  after  various  difficulties  found  one  which 
was  just  what  he  wanted  in  Holcombe  House,  Mill  Hill,  some 
eight  miles  out  of  town.  In  how  humble  a  way  his  institute  was 
started,  and  what  experiments  he  tried  in  search  of  the  most 
economical  means  of  keeping  body  and  soul  together — for  the  more 
frugally  the  community  lived  the  larger  would  be  the  number  of 
students  that  could  be  supported  for  a  given  sum — is  told  in  Mr. 
Snead-Cox's  pages  with  some  amusing  details.  And  here  let  us 
see  what  Herbert  Vaughan 's  idea  of  a  missioner  was  :  what  sort 
of  men  he  hoped  to  send  to  heathen  lands. 

It  was  a  high  ideal  and  one  difficult  to  flesh  and  blood.  There  was  no 
room  here  for  half  measures,  or  for  compromise  between  the  world  and  God. 
He  was  no  believer  in  any  short-service  system,  or  even  in  a  long-service 
system.  The  sentence  was  to  be  for  life.  The  missioner  who  goes  out  from 
St.  Joseph's  College  leaves  England  for  ever.  It  is  not  a  case  of  furloughs, 
or  periodical  visits  to  England  on  the  ground  of  health,  or  for  the  sake  of  wife 
or  child.  The  missioners  are  Catholic  priests,  and  therefore  vowed  to 
perpetual  celibacy — and  that  is  a  difference  which  cuts  deep.  No  one  had  a 
warmer  admiration  for  the  unstinting  generosity  with  which  the  British 
public,  year  after  year,  supports  the  efforts  of  the  great  Protestant  Missionary 
Societies  of  this  country.  He  believed  it  would  bring  a  blessing  on  England, 
and  in  his  constant  appeals  to  Catholics  he  often  gave  point  to  his  words  by 
quoting  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  money  annually  spent  by  both  Anglicans 
and  Nonconformists  to  carry  the  message  of  Christianity  and  civilisation  to 
the  heathen.  Not  the  less  he  looked  forward  to  a  type  of  missioner  very 
different  from  theirs.  He  called  for  a  measure  of  devotion  and  a  complete- 
ness of  surrender  not  to  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  men  who  had 
given  hostages  to  fortune — who  had  wives  to  cherish  and  children  to  educate 
and  settle  in  life.  Given  the  conditions,  and  he  would  have  recognised  that 
the  thousand  household  and  domestic  cares  which  beset  and  distract  the 
Protestant  missioner  were  natural  and  good,  but  not  the  less  they  carried 
with  them  a  sense  of  divided  allegiance  for  which  there  was  no  place  in  his 
ideal  of  what  a  missioner  should  be.  The  praise  of  the  great  Missionary 
Societies  was  deep  in  his  heart  and  often  on  his  lips,  but  the  men  who  were 
to  be  after  his  own  heart  were  to  give  themselves  to  the  work  after  quite 
another  fashion.  He  wanted  men  filled  with  the  Apostolic  spirit,  who  in  a 
spirit  of  perfect  detachment  would  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  heathen,  not  for  a  term  of  years,  but  without  reserve  and  for  ever.  They 
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go,  and  have  gone  continuously,  from  Mill  Hill  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
not  into  exile,  because  exile  means  absence  from  home,  but  simply  into  new 
homes  to  labour  there  until  the  end. 

The  foundation  of  Mill  Hill  College  may  be  taken  to  be  Herbert 
Vaughan's  great  achievement  during  the  period  of  his  life  which 
we  are  now  considering — the  years  of  his  early  manhood  before 
his  elevation  to  the  episcopate.  '  No  work  accomplished  by  him,' 
Mr.  Snead-Cox  writes,  '  was  closer  or  dearer  to  his  heart.  In  his 
busiest  days  as  Bishop  of  Salford  or  Cardinal  at  Westminster,  he 
was  always  glad  when  he  could  snatch  a  brief  time  for  silence  and 
retreat  at  Mill  Hill.  He  went  to  the  College  when  his  time  came 
to  die,  and  he  chose  it  for  his  place  of  burial.'  I  may  observe  in 
passing  that  the  success  of  this  College  is  worthy  of  the  enthu- 
siastic devotion  of  its  founder.  The  number  of  young  men  now 
studying  in  it,  and  in  its  affiliated  colleges  of  Eozendaal,  Brixen, 
and  Freshhead,  is  152,  and  204  priests  are  labouring  in  the  various 
missions  which  it  supplies.  In  the  year  1908  they  gave  baptism 
to  nearly  10,000  Pagans. 

The  next  work  to  which  Herbert  Vaughan  devoted  his  indomit- 
able energy  and  unquenchable  zeal,  when  he  had  securely  estab- 
lished his  Missionary  College,  was  what  Mr.  Snead-Cox  calls  '  the 
newspaper  Apostolate.'  The  phrase  recalls  a  dictum  of  Carlyle's, 
'  The  true  Church  of  England  is  in  the  newspapers.'  Herbert 
Vaughan  assuredly  would  not  have  subscribed  to  that  proposition ; 
but  he  recognised  as  fully  as  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  the  power  exer- 
cised by  journalism  in  these  latter  days.  He  sought  to  utilise  that 
power  for  the  service  of  his  own  ideals,  and  the  Tablet  newspaper 
being  in  the  market,  he  purchased  it  in  1868  for  a  small  sum,  and 
so,  Mr.  Snead-Cox  tells  us,  '  made  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
luckiest  investment  of  his  life.'  For  a  time  he  was  virtually  the 
editor  of  his  newspaper,  an  occupation  for  which,  as  his  biographer 
owns,  he  was  not  specially  well  qualified. 

He  had  had  simply  no  journalistic  experience  and  very  little  literary 
training.  All  his  life  he  had  an  impatience,  which  was  half  contempt,  for 
the  graces  of  style,  and  he  had  very  little  feeling  for  the  values  of  words. 
His  busy,  eager,  adventurous  life,  though  it  had  directed  his  studies  into 
one  channel,  had  left  him  little  time  for  the  acquirement  of  such  learning  as 
would  entitle  him  to  be  considered,  and  still  less  to  consider  himself,  a 
specialist  in  any  branch  of  either  theology  or  philosophy.  All  these 
deficiencies  might  have  been  compensated  for  by  a  saving  common  sense, 
which  he  certainly  had,  but  that  it  was  yoked  with  a  certain  strange  sim- 
plicity, of  heart  which  sometimes  led  him  into  the  oddest  blunders.  His  had 
been  a  very  solitary  life— in  crowds  he  had  been  alone.  He  had  never  had 
the  ordinary  experiences  of  a  priest,  he  had  never  worked  on  the  mission  for 
any  length  of  time,  he  had  known  little  of  that  special  sort  of  education  which 
comes  to  the  Catholic  priest  through  the  Confessional.  His  was  an  innocence 
which  in  a  journalist  became  disconcerting.  His  baffling  unworldliness 
created  difficult  situations.  Quite  unconscious  of  offence,  .he  .would  take 
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some  theological  proposition  and  apply  it  to  a  human  instance  with  very 
little  regard  for  the  special  circumstances  and  without  a  thought  for  such  an 
irrelevancy  as  the  feelings  of  the  person  concerned. 

The  Vatican  Council  met  shortly  after  the  Tablet  passed  into 
Herbert  Vaughan's  hands.  He  made  it  a  vehement  exponent  of 
the  policy  which  found  so  strenuous  a  supporter  in  Archbishop 
Manning,  every  expression  of  the  opposite  view  being  rigorously 
excluded  from  its  columns.  It  is  not  worth  while  here  to  dwell 
upon  the  bitter  controversies  which  caused  a  wondering  world  to 
exclaim,  '  How  these  Catholics  love  one  another !  '  or  to  raise 
again  ecclesiastical  dust  happily  long  fallen.  Mr.  Snead-Cox,  in 
his  biography,  was  necessarily  led  to  speak  of  this  subject,  and  his 
chapter,  '  England  and  the  Vatican  Council, /seems  to  me  written 
with  equal  candour  and  moderation. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  third  period  in  Herbert  Vaughan's 
life.  In  July  1872  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Turner  as  Bishop 
of  Salford — mainly,  as  it  would  seem,  through  Archbishop 
Manning's  influence.  The  honour  came  to  him  quite  unsought, 
and  he  accepted  it  as  a  Divine  call,  and  went  into  retreat  for  ten 
days  at  the  House  of  the  Kedemptorists  at  Clapham  to  prepare  by 
prayer  and  meditation  for  his  consecration.  From  the  notes  and 
resolutions  jotted  down  by  him  at  this  time  in  his  diary,  Mr. 
Snead-Cox  prints  extracts  well  worth  perusing,  as  they  throw 
much  light  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  man  ;  but  they  are  too  long  to 
be  quoted  here.  From  his  retreat  at  Clapham  the  Bishop-elect 
went  straight  to  Manchester.  Presenting  himself  at  the 
Cathedral  House,  Salford,  with  a  carpet  bag  in  his  hand,  he  was 
met  by  one  of  the  resident  clergy,  who  asked  him  who  he  was  and 
what  he  wanted.  '  Oh,'  was  the  reply,  '  I'm  Herbert  Vaughan, 
and  I  have  come  to  be  consecrated.' 

Herbert  Vaughan  ruled  the  diocese  of  Salford  for  twenty  years. 
He  liked  his  new  sphere  of  labour.  '  He  fell  in  love,'  writes  his 
biographer,  '  with  Lancashire  and  the  ways  of  Lancashire  folk.' 
Two  months  after  his  consecration  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  *  This  is 
the  grandest  place  in  England  for  energy  and  popular  piety.' 
That  opinion  he  never  changed.  Of  his  work  at  Manchester  Mr. 
Snead-Cox  gives  many  interesting  details.  He  undertook  suc- 
cessfully a  crusade  against  the  Demon  of  Drink  by  which 
thousands  and  thousands  of  his  people  were  being  ruined  soul  and 
body.  He  established  a  Seminary  of  Pastoral  Theology— a  sort 
of  Theological  College— and  got  the  money  which  was  wanted — 
18,OOOL— with  his  usual  ease.  He  founded  a  Secondary  School 
for  the  use  of  Catholics  belonging  to  the  commercial  classes— the 
institution  which  has  grown  into  St.  Bede's  College— buying  for 
6800L  an  Aquarium  which  had  cost  22,000/. ,  and  which  now  stands 
as  its  central  hall  and  museum.  He  called  into  existence  a 
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'  Catholic  Protection  and  Kescue  Society  '  for  poor  children  of  his 
faith.  In  an  impassioned  appeal  to  his  clergy  and  laity  he  wrote  : 
'  Dear  Priests  and  People  of  God,— I  have  placed  a  great  work, 
not  of  temporal  but  of  eternal,  not  of  worldly  but  of  divine  interest, 
before  you.  In  the  name  of  God  take  it  up  and  make  it  your  own. 
Thousands  of  little  orphans,  of  wastrels,  of  children  abandoned  to 
Satan,  snatched  up  by  the  enemies  of  their  faith,  and  exposed  to 
eternal  ruin ,  stretch  out  their  tiny  hands  to  you  for  protection  and 
rescue.  I  pray  that  I  may  have  no  peace,  I  hope  that  you  will 
leave  me  no  peace,  and  I  promise  that  I  will  give  the  priests  and 
people  no  peace,  till  this  work  be  accomplished.'  This  appeal, 
Mr.  Snead-Cox  writes,  went  home  to  the  heart  of  Catholic  Man- 
chester in  a  way  which  is  not  yet  forgotten.  Success  came  in  a 
few  years — complete  success.  The  large  sums  of  money  wanted 
were  forthcoming.  Herbert  Vaughan,  in  his  biographer's  happy 
words,  had  the  faith  which,  if  it  did  not  move  mountains,  opened 
purses.  No  doubt  one  secret  of  this  persuasive  power  was  that 
he  asked  from  others  no  sacrifice  which  he  did  not  make  himself. 
He  headed  the  subscription  list  of  the  Kescue  and  Protection 
Society  with  1000 J.  And  during  the  whole  time  of  his  episcopate 
in  Salford  he  gave  to  it  all  his  modest  episcopal  income — 500/. 
a  year.  This  Society  carries  on  to-day  its  beneficent  mission  in 
Salford  and  Manchester,  as  though  the  inspiring  presence  of  its 
founder  were  still  in  their  midst — and  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  ? 
The  vivifying  memory  of  his  example  is  still  there  as  an  unspent 
force. 

I  must  not  linger  on  the  other  details  which  Mr.  Snead-Cox 
gives  of  Herbert  Vaughan fs  work  at  Salford.  Two  chapters, 
entitled  respectively  '  Euler  in  his  own  Diocese  '  and  '  Bishops  and 
Eegulars,'  may  be  mentioned  as  of  special  interest  to  those  who 
would  realise  the  peculiar  trials  to  which  a  Catholic  Bishop  may 
be  exposed  from  members  of  his  own  household  of  faith,  whom, 
individually,  he  regards  with  esteem  and  affection.  Questions  of 
jurisdiction  and  discipline  arising  out  of  the  special  privileges  and 
immunities  granted  by  successive  Popes  to  Jesuits,  and  not  always 
well  defined,  involved  Herbert  Vaughan  and  the  rest  of  his 
episcopal  brethren  in  a  dispute  with  the  Society  which  lasted  for 
six  years,  and  which  was  at  last  settled,  substantially  in  favour  of 
the  Bishops,  by  the  Bull  Romanes  Pontifices.  Cardinal  Manning, 
who,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  regarded  the  Jesuits  with  per- 
sistent dislike,  hailed  the  decision,  in  the  unmeasured  language 
into  which  he  at  times  fell,  as  '  a  great  victory  over  the  most 
powerful  conspiracy  in  the  Church. '  Herbert  Vaughan,  in  a  reply 
to  an  address  from  his  Chapter,  presented  on  his  return  from 
Kome,  where  the  litigation  had  long  detained  him,  spoke  in 
eminently  conciliatory  words  of  the  Bull,  describing  it  as  'a 
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charter  of  order  and  peace/  and  pleaded  earnestly  for  '  mutual 
charity  and  forbearance  and  a  generous  rivalry  in  devotion  and 
good  works  between  the  secular  and  regular  clergy.' 

Herbert  Vaughan's  episcopate  at  Salford  was  '  a  great  episco- 
pate ' ;  and  when  Cardinal  Manning  died,  his  translation  to  West- 
minster by  Leo  the  Thirteenth  did  but  ratify  the  general  antici- 
pation both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  But  to  Herbert 
Vaughan  himself  this  call  to  go  up  higher  was  most  unwelcome. 
He  earnestly  entreated  the  Pope  to  excuse  him  on  the  ground  of 
his  unfitness. 

A  person  may  succeed  [he  wrote  to  Leo  the  Thirteenth]  in  the  subordinate 
position  of  a  Bishop  in  a  provincial  city  such  as  Manchester,  and  yet  be 
very  unfit  to  be  Metropolitan  and  fill  the  See  of  Westminster.  The  duties  are 
altogether  of  a  different  order,  and  they  require  altogether  different  qualifica- 
tions. I  do  not  possess  those  higher  qualifications,  and  feeling  convinced  of 
this,  I  should  be  risking  my  own  peace  of  mind  and  the  salvation  of  my  soul 
were  1  not,  upon  the  first  opportunity,  to  press  this  consideration  upon  the 
mind  of  your  Holiness.  The  See  of  Westminster  ought  to  be  occupied  by  a 
Bishop  distinguished  for  some  gift  of  superior  learning  or  by  remarkable 
sanctity,  for  he  ought  to  be  commended  to  the  Church  and  to  the  people  of 
England  (for  whose  conversion  he  may  be  able  to  do  more  than  anyone  else)  by 
some  manifest  superiority  or  excellence.  Holy  Father,  it  is  no  mock  modesty 
or  fashion  of  speech  which  makes  the  confession  that  I  have  no  qualification 
of  learning  for  such  a  post.  I  do  not  excel  as  a  preacher,  an  author,  a 
theologian,  a  philosopher,  or  even  as  a  classical  scholar.  Whatever  I  may 
be  in  these  matters,  in  none  am  I  above  a  poor  mediocrity.  It  will  be  very 
easy  in  such  a  position  as  the  See  of  Westminster  to  compromise  the  interests 
of  religion  in  England  by  errors  of  judgment — and  the  very  quality  of  a 
certain  tenacity  and  determination  would  make  these  errors  still  more 
serious.  As  to  the  other  characteristic,  sanctity  of  life,  which  often  makes 
up  for  certain  intellectual  shortcomings,  I  will  only  say  this,  that  no  one  will 
have  been  so  blind  as  to  have  said  that  I  possess  this  compensating  degree  of 
holiness.  These,  most  Holy  Father,  seem  to  me  to  be  manifest  reasons  for 
addressing  your  Holiness,  upon  whom  much  responsibility  rests  for  the 
progress  of  religion  in  England  and  in  every  country  in  the  world.  I  beg  of 
you  to  select  someone  more  worthy  of  this  important  position,  and  I  will 
gladly  continue  to  labour,  where  I  have  been  for  nearly  twenty  years,  as  long 
as  God  shall  give  me  strength. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herbert  Vaughan  meant  every 
word  of  this— and  meant  it  intensely.  His  judgment  of  himself 
was  assuredly  '  no  mock  modesty  or  fashion  of  speech.'  But  there 
was  another  side  of  his  character  on  which  he  did  not  dwell  :  there 
were  gifts  and  endowments  singularly  well  qualifying  him  to  be 
a  ruler  among  his  brethren,  from  which,  in  his  humility,  he  turned 
away  his  eyes  :  his  indomitable  courage,  his  complete  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  his  untiring  energy,  his  unflinching  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose,  his  utter  detachment  from  personal  ends,  his  un- 
questioning obedience  to  authority,  his  peculiar  power  of  winning  to 
himself  the  allegiance  of  those  who  worked  under  him.  Eminently 
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beautiful,  because  wholly  sincere,  was  his  self-depreciation  in  his 
reply  to  the  brief  address  from  clergy  and  laity  read  to  him  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  enthronement  as  Archbishop.  After  a  reverent 
eulogy  of  his  predecessors,  Cardinals  Wiseman  and  Manning,  he 
observed  :  '  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
no  break  in  the  line  of  men  of  exceptional  power  and  individuality, 
specially  raised  up  by  God  to  lead  His  Church  in  this  country 
through  a  critical  passage  of  her  history.  From  time  to  time  there 
will  come  a  season  of  mediocrity,  when  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Church  must  be  carried  on  by  instruments  of  the  common  and 
ordinary  kind.  Such  a  period  is  designed  to  develop  the  higher 
loyalty  of  men  to  the  Church.  For  when  less  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  captain  alone,  greater  must  be  the  generosity  of  the  sub- 
ordinates in  putting  forth  all  their  resources.' 

The  account  of  Cardinal  Vaughan's  life  as  Archbishop  of 
Westminster — he  was  called  to  the  Sacred  College  ten  months 
after  his  translation — fills  the  whole  of  Mr.  Snead-Cox's  second 
volume.      He   addressed   himself   to   the   new   duties   to   which 
authority  had  called  him  without  a  thought  of  fear—'  strong,'  as 
he  expressed  it,  '  because  his  feet  were  planted  upon  a  divine 
foundation,  because  his  back  was  placed  against  the  impregnable 
Rock.'     '  His  one  thought,'  his  biographer  tells  us,  '  was  to  get 
the  utmost  out  of  each  day,  to  crowd  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  work  into  the  few  years  that  were  left.'    He  was  called  to  deal 
with  many  difficult  and  delicate  problems  :    the  education  of  the 
clergy,  the  frequentation  of  our  two  great  Universities  by  Catholic 
youth,  the  preservation  of  the  voluntary  schools  were  among  them. 
He  approached  them  all,  it  may  be  truly  said,  with  an  open  mind, 
always  quite  ready,  if  cause  were  shown,  to  reconsider  any  previ- 
ously expressed  opinion  of  his  own  :  '  no  man  was  ever  less  ham- 
pered by  his  own  past.'     Thus,  although  for  years  he  had  thought 
and  said  that  Catholic  young  men  should  not  resort  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  he,  with  the  rest  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  agreed  in 
1895  to  resolutions  modifying  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  by  the 
Catholic  authorities  in  this  matter — resolutions  which  received  the 
approval  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth.     In  a  memorandum  written  five 
months  before  his  death  for  the  information  of  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Propaganda ,  he  states  that  he  '  must  report  most  favour- 
ably of  the  effect  of  this  change.'     'Catholics,'  he  adds,  'have 
done  themselves  great  credit  at  both  Universities.' 

One  of  the  matters  which  brought  Cardinal  Vaughan  very 
prominently  before  the  British  public  during  his  tenure  of  the 
Metropolitan  See,  was  the  controversy  regarding  Anglican  Orders 
in  the  years  1894-1897.  That  controversy  was  none  of  his  seeking, 
and  was  supremely  distasteful  to  him.  It  arose  out  of  what  would 
commonly  be  called  an  accident.  In  1889  a  French  priest,  the 
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Abbe  Fernand  Portal,  not  previously  known  to  fame,  met  Lord 
Halifax  in  Madeira,  and  was  greatly  charmed,  as  well  he  might 
be,  by  his  new  acquaintance.  The  Abbe,  who  seems  to  have  been 
as  totally  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  English  life  as  of  the 
English  language,  listened  with  amazement  to  the  account  of 
Anglicanism  which  the  President  of  the  English  Church  Union 
gave  him  in  excellent  French.  How  could  he  help  being  amazed 
when  he  was  told  that  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Catholicism 
were  taught  in  the  English  Church,  even  the  supreme  jurisdiction 
of  the  Holy  See  and  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome  being 
allowed,  at  least  de  jure  ecclesiastico?  Lord  Halifax  apparently 
forgot  to  mention  that,  although  these  things  were  taught  in  the 
Church  of  England,  they  were  by  no  means  taught  by  the  Church 
of  England,  whose  articles  and  formularies,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
history,  are  a  standing  protest  against  them.  No  one  who  has 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  will  doubt  his  good  faith.  What,  as 
Archbishop  Benson  pointed  out,  was  lacking  to  him  was  correct- 
ness of  vision.  He  saw  the  Church  of  England  not  as  it  is,  but  as 
the  English  Church  Union  would  like  to  make  it.  However,  the 
good  Abbe*  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  account  of  Anglicanism 
thus  put  before  him,  and  wrote  under  the  name  of  Dalbus  a  pam- 
phlet about  it  which  made  much  stir.  The  result  was  a  movement 
in  favour  of  what  was  called  Corporate  Reunion,  by  which  was 
meant  the  reconciliation  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  Cardinal  Vaughan's  masculine  common  sense  led  him 
to  see  that  this  notion  of  corporate  reunion  was  a  mischievous 
chimera,  and  his  habitual  straightforwardness  led  him  to  say  so, 
even  though  the  feelings  of  men  of  goodwill,  with  whom  his 
personal  sympathies  were  great,  should  be  hurt  by  his  outspoken- 
ness. '  It  is  no  kindness,'  he  wrote,  '  not  to  speak  frankly  to 
people  who  feed  their  hopes  with  such  vain  dreams.'  He  had 
always  a  keen  eye  for  facts.  And  what  were  the  facts  in  this 
case?  It  was  not  merely  the  religious  revolution  effected  by 
Henry  the  Eighth  that  separated  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
Holy  See.  Vast  changes  were  wrought  in  the  Anglican  estab- 
lishment after  the  death  of  that  tyrant.  He  had  severed  the 
country  from  Catholic  unity,  transferring  to  himself  by  the  Act 
of  Supremacy  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
He  had  destroyed  monasteries  and  convents,  expelling  the  reli- 
gious and  plundering  their  possessions.  He  had  poured  out  like 
water  the  blood  of  holy  men  who  would  not  be  accomplices  in  his 
schism  and  sacrilege,  in  his  rebellion  and  rapine.  But  he  had  left 
untouched  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  regarding  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar  and  the  Sacrament  of  Orders.  It  was 
Thomas  Cranmer  who  made  England  Protestant.  He  completely 
banished  from  the  Eucharistic  Office  the  idea  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
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the  Mass.     He  completely  banished  from  the  Ordinal  the  idea  of 
a  sacrificing  priesthood.     Yes,  England's  Protestantism  is  the 
work  of  Cranmer  ;  and  his  work  remains  until  our  own  day,  though 
the  penal  enactments  which  safeguarded  it — for  centuries  to  say 
Mass  was  a  capital  offence— have  disappeared.     Nor,  if  Protes- 
tantism is  what  Bishop  Watson  defined  it  to  be,  'the  right  of 
saying  what  you  think  and  of  thinking  what  you  please,'  is  there 
any  section  of  Englishmen  more  utterly  Protestant  than  the  party 
which  disquieted  itself  in  vain  for  corporate  reunion.       These 
shadow  hunters — personally  worthy  of  all  respect — possess  no 
sufficient  warrant  to  speak  even  for  their  own  section  of  Angli- 
canism, and  assuredly  have  no  warrant  at  all  to  speak  for  the 
Bishops  of  the  Established  Church  or  for  the  great  mass  of  its 
members.     '  They  are  disowned,'   Cardinal  Vaughan  truly  as- 
serted, '  within  their  own  communion  as  well  as  by  the  immense 
majority  of  the  English  people.'     The  Cardinal's  action  in  the 
whole  of  this  business  was  utterly  honest  and  straight,  and  the 
reception  given  by  the  British  public  to  the  Bull   Apostolica 
Curce,  which  may  be  said  to  have  ratified  it,  must  have  been 
gratifying  to  him.     In  the  words  of  Mr.  Snead-Cox,  '  When  once 
it  was  understood  that  the  aggressive  words,  "  Condemnation  of 
Anglican  Orders,"  meant  that  Orders  given  in  the  Church  of 
England  are  not  Orders  in  the  Catholic  sense  of  Orders,  convey- 
ing the  power  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  that  it  was  only  in 
this  sense  that  they  had  been  pronounced  invalid,  any  feeling  of 
soreness,  as  far  as  the  general  public  was  concerned,  quickly  dis- 
appeared.    There  seemed  even  a  general  disposition  to  agree  with 
the  Pope.     The  ordinary  layman,  who  had  never  dreamed  of 
crediting  his  clergyman  with  anything  in  the  nature  of  miraculous 
powers,  was  not  concerned  when  he  understood  that  it  was  only 
these  which  were  denied  him.     In  fact,  it  was  soon  apparent  that, 
if  the  Holy  See  had  proclaimed  that  the  Anglican  clergy  were 
indeed  "  sacrificing  Mass  priests,"  with  power  to  forgive  sins,  and 
even  to  change  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the 
Living  God,  the  national  dissent  would  have  found  unmistakable 
utterance.' 

The  last  great  act  of  Cardinal  Vaughan,  as  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, was  the  building  of  the  vast  Cathedral  which  has  so 
recently  received  solemn  consecration  with  all  the  august  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  Pontifical.  For  many  years  the  project  of 
rearing  such  an  edifice  in  Westminster  had  been  discussed  by 
Catholics,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  May  1865,  Dr.  Manning,  then 
Archbishop-Elect,  being  in  the  chair,  a  subscription  list  was 
opened,  and  trustees  and  treasurers  of  the  Fund  were  appointed. 
It  was  decided,  moreover,  that  the  Cathedral  should  be  a  per- 
manent memorial  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  For  various  reasons — 
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Mr.  Snead-Cox  touches  on  some  of  them — nothing  was  done  in 
Cardinal  Manning's  lifetime  to  carry  out  this  decision  beyond  the 
purchase  of  the  site.  When  Herbert  Vaughan  came  to  West- 
minster he  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  work.  Of  course  he  had 
no  funds.  That  did  not  deter  him.  Money  was  always  forth- 
coming for  his  enterprises.  But  he  had  to  work  for  it.  Mr. 
Snead-Cox  observes  :  '  It  used  to  be  said  that  very  often  his  letters 
and  personal  solicitations  showed  want  of  tact.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  he  blundered  sometimes.  But  if  you  ask  a  man  to  give  you 
1000L  it  is  always  possible  that  he  may  think  it  would  have  been 
more  tactful  if  you  had  been  silent. '  However,  whatever  Cardinal 
Vaughan 's  want  of  tact,  money  came  as  money  was  wanted — it  was 
his  inflexible  rule  that  no  work  should  be  undertaken  for  which 
there  were  not  funds  in  hand  to  pay.  It  came  in  sums  of  very 
varying  magnitude,  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  princely  gift  of 
10,000/.  to  the  widow's  mite  of  a  few  shillings.  The  Cardinal 
determined  to  take  as  the  model  of  his  church  the  ancient  Koman 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  erected  by  Constantine,  and  in 'the  late 
Mr.  Bentley  he  had  an  architect  after  his  own  heart,  as  words 
written  by  him  shortly  after  the  death  of  that  highly  gifted  man 
sufficiently  testify.  '  Having  laid  down  certain  conditions  as  to 
size,  space,  chapels  and  styles,  I  left  the  rest  to  him.  Mr.  Bentley 
was  a  poet  :  he  saw  and  felt  the  beauty,  the  fancy,  the  harmony 
and  meaning  of  his  artistic  creations.  He  had  no  love  of  money  : 
he  had  an  immense  love  of  art — a  passion  for  truth  and  sincerity  in 
his  work.  One  always  felt  that  there  was  an  elevation,  an  inspira- 
tion, in  his  character  that  was  due  to  his  religious  instincts  and 
his  unworldly  standard  of  life.  The  Cathedral  will  be  his 
monument.' 

The  Cathedral  will  be  Cardinal  Vaughan' s  monument  also, 
though  his  place  of  sepulture  is  elsewhere.  And  surely  a  nobler 
monument  few  men  have  had.  It  is,  moreover,  a  living  monu- 
ment. I  want  '  a  live  Cathedral,'  he  used  to  say.  He  meant  a 
Cathedral  in  which  the  Divine  Office  is  daily  sung  in  its  com- 
pleteness :  in  which  the  verse  of  the  Psalmist  is  realised  'a  solis 
ortu  usque  ad  occasum  laudabile  nomen  Domini.'  His  wish  has 
been  gratified.  From  the  day  on  which  the  Cathedral  was  opened 
for  public  worship,  in  the  presence  of  his  dead  body,  until  now, 
the  full  Liturgy  of  the  Church  has  been  rendered  in  it,  and  magni- 
ficently rendered  '  a  solis  ortu  usque  ad  occasum.'  Nowhere  in 
Christendom  will  be  found  a  more  perfect  and  devotional  celebra- 
tion of  the  Divine  Office  than  in  this  splendid  fane  :  a  House  of 
Prayer,  indeed,  and  in  a  very  real  sense  a  vital  organism  and  centre 
of  religious  activity,  ever  proclaiming  Sursum  Cor  da. 

So  much  may  suffice  to  indicate,  however  inadequately,  the 
charm  of  Mr.  Snead-Cox's  admirably  planned  and  no  less  ad- 
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mirably  executed  volumes.  In  what  I  have  written  I  have  done 
little  more  than  epitomise  him ;  but  some  of  my  readers  may 
perhaps  expect  that  I  should  give  my  own  testimony  regarding 
Cardinal  Vaughan.  In  truth,  however,  I  have  little  to  say  by 
way  of  supplement  to  his  biographer.  I  knew  the  Cardinal, 
indeed,  for  many  years.  I  have  been  his  guest  at  Salford.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  him  in  my  own  house.  It  was  never, 
however,  my  privilege  to  know  him  intimately.  From  time  to 
time  I  corresponded  with  him ;  but  I  have  not  preserved  any  of 
his  letters,  with  one  exception,  and  that  exception  is  due  to  the 
accident  of  misplacement.  This  particular  letter  is,  indeed,  as  it 
chances,  of  special  interest  to  me  for  a  reason  which  I  will  explain. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  Catholics  of  Birmingham  to  hold  annually 
a  large  public  meeting  which  they  call  a  Eeunion.  One  part  of 
the  proceedings — indeed,  it  is  the  principal  part — is  an  address  by 
the  President,  who  is  chosen  for  the  occasion  by  a  Committee 
consisting  of  the  chief  local  Catholic  notables.  In  1892  they  were 
good  enough  to  invite  me  to  fill  the  Presidential  chair.  I  accepted 
the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  determined  to  take  as  the  subject 
of  my  Address  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope.  My  speech  was 
carefully  prepared,  but  was  delivered  from  a  few  notes,  in  words 
which  came  to  me  at  the  time.  Hence — the  more  especially  as 
I  spoke  for  over  an  hour — I  may  possibly  have  expressed  myself  in 
portions  of  it  with  less  caution  than  was  desirable  in  dealing  with 
so  difficult  and  delicate  a  subject,  although  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  done  so.  Certainly  I  did  not  retail  shibboleths  in  con- 
nexion with  it  which,  at  that  period,  were  grateful  to  some  pious 
ears.  And  so  perhaps  may  have  arisen  the  dissatisfaction  with 
my  discourse  which  found  vent,  week  after  week,  for  some  time, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Tablet.  The  proprietor  of  that  newspaper, 
then  much  busied  with  his  migration  from  Salford  to  Westminster, 
probably  did  not  notice  these  attacks  on  me  until  his  attention — 
as  I  subsequently  learned — was  called  to  them  by  a  common 
friend  who  doubted  whether  they  were  likely  to  advance  the 
Catholic  cause.  The  result  of  this  intervention  was  that  I 
received  from  the  Archbishop-Elect  the  following  letter  : 

Bishop's  House,  Salford, 

Easter  Sunday. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  LILLY, — I  have  read  with  great  regret  a  paragraph  in  the 
Tablet  in  which  you  and  the  Temporal  Power  are  again  brought  in.  I  will 
take  good  care  that  this  matter  shall  drop.  I  write  this  hurried  line  to 
express  to  you  my  good  will  and  my  earnest  hope  that  we  may  work  together 
for  many  a  year  to  come.  God  bless  you.  Yours, 

«£.      H.  ABP.  ELECT. 

The  hope  so  graciously  expressed  in  this  letter  was  abundantly 
realised.     I  am  glad  to  print  it  not  only  for  the  pleasant  memories 
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which  it  recalls  to  me,  but  also  because  it  is  extremely  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer.  '  Work !  '  That  was  the  keynote  of 
Herbert  Vaughan's  life.  He  might  be  aptly  described  in  words 
which  Carlyle  used  of  his  own  father  :  '  Wholly  a  man  of  action 
with  speech  subservient  thereto.'  It  is  true  that,  like  Moses  so 
many  centuries  before  him ,  he  sometimes  '  spake  unadvisedly  with 
his  lips.'  But  guile  was  never  found  in  his  mouth.  His  words 
were  always  wholly  sincere.  And,  as  Mr.  Snead-Cox  has  pointed 
out,  in  his  few  and  unpretentious  writings  passages  of  much 
literary  merit  may  be  found.  Their  merit  lies  in  this,  that  they 
are  the  true  embodiment  of  the  writer's  earnest  thought.  Herbert 
Vaughan  lived  in  a  very  different  spiritual  atmosphere  from  that 
which  most  men  breathe.  To  him  the  great  dominant  fact  of 
human  life  was  the  contest  between  good  and  evil.  He  was  as 
truly  a  warrior  as  any  of  his  far-off  knightly  ancestors,  as  any  of 
his  progenitors  who  drew  their  swords  for  the  Stuarts,  though 
the  weapons  of  his  warfare  were  not  carnal  but  spiritual ,  though 
he  served  under  an  Invisible  King.  And  yet  not  invisible,  for 
he,  too,  saw  the  heavens  opened.  It  is  a  dictum  of  St.  Augustine 
that  what  we  discern  with  our  inward  vision  has  more  of  being 
and  of  truth  than  what  is  beheld  by  our  bodily  sight.  The 
spiritual  world  was  infinitely  more  real  to  Herbert  Vaughan  than 
the  phenomenal.  When  he  lay  dying,  as  his  brother,  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan,  tells  me,  he  said  about  his  Cathedral,  '  I  shall 
be  able  to  do  much  more  for  it  when  I  am  there.'  For  him,  to 
die  was  like  going  into  the  next  room.  '  They  are  waiting  for 
me,'  he  murmured  shortly  afterwards  to  the  same  well-beloved 
brother  :  '  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph  are  waiting  for  me.'  Here  is 
the  secret  of  his  strenuous  life.  While  in  the  world  he  was  not 
of  the  world.  The  earth  and  all  its  glories  were  as  vapour  and 
dream  to  him  :  God  and  the  soul  were  the  true  realities.  Hence, 
from  first  to  last,  he  was  a  man  of  prayer.  Emerson  has  called 
prayer  '  the  contemplation  of  the  facts  of  life  from  the  highest 
point  of  view.'  This  is  true  in  a  deeper  sense  than  Emerson 
perhaps  knew  :  a  sense  which  Herbert  Vaughan  knew  full  well. 

W.  S.  LILLY. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO  AS  A  POLITICAL 

FACTOR 


PROFESSOR  E.  A.  FREEMAN  once  defined  politics  as  present  history, 
and  history  as  past  politics.  With  a  greater  proneness  for  pic- 
turesque language,  John  J.  Ingalls  described  politics  as  '  the 
metaphysics  of  force/  in  which  none  but  the  strenuous  may  expect 
to  play  a  part.  According  to  Webster's  Standard  Dictionary, 
politics  is  '  that  part  of  ethics  which  has  to  do  with  the  regulation 
and  government  of  a  nation  or  State,  the  defence  of  its  existence 
and  rights  against  foreign  control  and  conquest,  the  augmentation 
of  its  strength  and  resources,  and  the  protection  of  its  citizens  in 
their  rights,  with  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  their 
morals.'  According  to  this  conception,  it  will  be  seen  that  politics 
is  the  chief  concern  of  man  in  his  associated  relations,  and  condi- 
tions all  other  modes  of  activity,  whether  economic,  industrial, 
educational,  or  social. 

The  derivative  or  secondary  meaning  of  the  word  '  politics  ' 
is  the  management  of  a  political  party  and  the  advancement  of 
candidates  to  office.  Throughout  our  discussion  it  will  be  well  to 
keep  sharply  in  mind  the  distinction  between  politics  as  the 
science  of  government  and  politics  as  the  art  of  partisan  policy 
and  manipulation.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  functions  of 
government  are  conducted  through  partisan  organisations,  the 
secondary  meaning  of  the  word  is  apt  to  obscure  its  primary  signi- 
ficance in  popular  estimation.  The  vast  majority  of  people  have 
no  conception  of  the  word  aside  from  party  contentions  and  the 
procurement  of  office.  So  great  is  the  perversity  of  popular  under- 
standing that  to  refer  to  a  public  man  as  a  politician  is  accounted 
an  uncomplimentary  designation. 

In  considering  the  negro  as  a  political  factor,  reference  is 
hardly  ever  had  to  the  essential  functions  and  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, but  he  is  regarded  merely  as  the  sport,  the  jest,  and  the 
riddle  of  party  rivalry.  Our  political  philosophers  are  inclined  to 
ignore  the  negro  as  a  constituent  governmental  factor  by  reason  of 
the  manner  of  his  introduction  into  this  country.  The  African 
was  imported  for  the  sole  purpose  of  performing  manual  and 
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menial  labour.  His  bodily  powers  alone  were  called  into  requisi- 
tion. His  function  was  as  purely  mechanical  as  that  of  the  ox 
which  pulls  the  plough.  He  was  a  chattel,  a  part  of  the  nation's 
material  assets.  There  was  no  more  thought  of  admitting  him 
into  the  body  politic  than  of  thus  ennobling  the  lower  animals. 
The  gulf  that  separated  him  from  the  proud  Aryan  was  supposed 
to  be  so  wide  and  deep  that  the  two  races  could  never  be  made 
amenable  to  the  same  moral,  political,  and  social  regime. 

But  the  transplanted  African  has  manifested  surprising  capa- 
cities and  aptitudes  for  the  standards  of  his  European  captors,  so 
that  the  races  must  now  be  separated,  if  at  all,  by  purely  artificial 
barriers.  This  upward  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  African  has 
been  against  continuous  doubt,  ridicule,  and  contemptuous  denial 
on  the  part  of  those  who  would  profit  by  his/inferior  status.  Those 
who  once  assumed  the  piety  of  their  day  and  generation  at  one 
time  stoutly  declared  that  the  negro  did  not  possess  a  soul  to  be 
saved  in  the  world  to  come,  but  was  merely  as  the  beasts  that 
perish  ;  but  he  is  now  considered  the  man  of  over- soul,  as  Emerson 
would  say,  by  reason  of  his  marvellous  emotional  characteristics. 
Then  the  wise  ones  maintained  that  he  did  not  possess  a  mind  to 
be  enlightened  according  to  the  standards  of  European  intellect, 
and  hence  he  was  forbidden  a  knowledge  of  letters.  The  same 
dogma  affirmed  that  the  black  man  would  not  work  except  under 
the  stern  compulsion  of  the  white  man's  beneficent  whip,  and 
that  he  would  die  out  under  freedom.  But  all  these  dogmas  have 
been  disproved  by  the  progress  of  events. 

The  ancient  doctrine  of  racial  inferiority,  however,  now  re- 
asserts itself  under  a  different  guise.  With  a  prudent  generality  it 
avers  with  great  vehemence  of  spirit  that  the  negro  is  inherently, 
unalterably,  and  everlastingly  inferior  to  the  white  race  as  a  part 
of  God's  cosmic  scheme  of  things,  and,  therefore,  is  an  unfit  factor 
for  self-government,  which  is  the  highest  human  function.  It  is 
a  shrewd  and  cunning  controversialist  who  posits  the  universal 
negative  and  defies  the  world  to  disprove  his  thesis.  His  tactical 
method  is  to  deny  all  things,  and  to  ignore  that  which  has  been 
proved.  But,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  negro  is  steadily  and  unmis- 
takably moving  towards  the  great  free  ocean  of  human  privilege , 
and,  like  the  mountain  stream,  though  his  progress  here  and  there 
may  be  impeded  and  delayed,  artificial  barriers  and  obstructions 
can  only  retard  but  not  stay  his  onward  flow. 

The  white  race  in  this  country  is  ensnared  in  the  meshes  of 
its  own  law.  The  negro  has  been,  and  is,  the  incidental  bene- 
ficiary of  this  entanglement.  Circumstances  have  forced  him 
into  a  political  scheme  not  designed  for  him.  Universal  prin- 
ciples have  no  ethnic  quality.  By  the  irony  of  history  the  white 
man's  maxims  have  risen  up  to  trouble  him.  The  Ten  Command- 
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ments  will  not  budge,  neither  will  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. It  is  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  noted  for  its  bad 
logic  but  good  sense.  The  revolutionary  fathers  must  have  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  logical  results  of  their  own  doctrine,  or  else  they 
lacked  the  courage  of  their  conscience.  The  negro  has  been  the 
incidental  beneficiary  of  the  two  waves  of  revolutionary  feeling 
which  has  swept  the  current  of  popular  sentiment  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  accustomed  channel.  He  moves  up  and  down  on  the 
scale  of  national  sentiment  as  the  mercury  in  the  thermometric 
tube,  reaching  blood-heat  in  periods  of  national  stress  and  excite- 
ment and  sinking  to  the  freezing  point  in  seasons  of  tranquillity 
and  repose.  In  none  other  than  revolutionary  crises  could  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  have  been  written  or  the  last  two 
amendments  appended  to  our  Federal  Constitution.  The  former 
held  out  to  the  negro  the  hope  of  ultimate  citizenship  and  political 
equality,  while  the  latter  was  the  first  step  towards  this  realisa- 
tion. These  two  milestones  of  promise  and  partial  fulfilment  were 
one  hundred  years  apart.  As  the  nation  is  becoming  settled  in  its 
normal  modes,  the  disposition  is  to  relegate  the  negro  to  a  state 
of  political  nullity. 

But,  despite  this  political  apostasy,  the  negro  constitutes  a 
political  factor  which  cannot  be  ignored  without  local  and  national 
peril.  He  constitutes  one-ninth  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
American  people,  and  is  promiscuously  scattered  over  the  whole 
geographical  area  of  the  United  States,  ranging  in  relative  density 
from  ten  to  one  in  the  black  belts  of  the  South  to  less  than  one 
per  cent,  in  the  higher  latitudes.  He  furnishes  one-sixth  of  the 
wage-earning  class,  and  is  inextricably  interwoven  in  the  national, 
industrial,  and  economic  fabric.  He  speaks  the  same  language, 
conducts  the  same  modes  of  activity,  reads  the  same  literature, 
worships  God  after  the  same  ritual  as  his  white  fellow-citizens. 
As  the  late  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  once  said,  he  has  acquired  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  consciousness  and  put  on  his  spiritual  clothing.  He 
delights  in  his  new  habiliment.  He  appeals  to  his  white  brother 
in  the  language  of  Euth  to  Naomi :  '  Where  thou  goest  I  will  go  ; 
and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God;  where  thou  diest  I  will  die,  and 
there  will  I  be  buried.' 

A  nation  consists  of  the  people  living  in  a  prescribed  territory 
who  hold  the  same  general  belief,  sentiment,  and  aspiration. 
The  negro  is,  therefore,  not  an  alien  but  an  essential  parr  of  the 
body  politic.  He  is  not  like  the  Eed  Indian,  with  whose  corporeal 
presence  alone  we  have  to  deal  and  who  stands  stolidly  aloof  from 
the  great  throbbing  current  of  national  thought,  feeling,  and 
aspirations,  but  he  is  a  vital  part  in  the  spirit  and  potency  of  the 
national  life.  The  negro  is  not  merely  a  recipient  but  a  partaker 
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in  all  of  the  objects  and  aims  of  government.  Is  he  not  a  vital 
element  in  every  measure  intended  to  preserve  the  national  peace 
and  prosperity,  to  augment  the  nation's  strength  and  resources, 
for  the  protection  of  citizens  in  their  rights,  and  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  their  morals?  The  negro  may  indeed  be 
eliminated  by  force  as  a  factor  in  party  management  and 
patronage,  but  he  can  no  more  be  eliminated  from  politics,  in  the 
broader  significance  of  that  term,  than  we  can  eliminate  one  side 
from  a  triangle  without  destroying  the  figure. 

In  current  political  discussion  the  negro  is  ever  referred  to  as 
a  negligible  public  quantity.  The  term  '  southern  people,'  by  a 
strange  twist  of  lexical  usage,  is  intended  to  signify  a  part,  and 
sometimes  a  smaller  part,  of  the  community,  and  yet  the  negro  in 
the  South,  in  some  instances,  constitutes  th^  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation and  contributes  the  greater  part  of  the  industrial  strength, 
and  makes  possible  the  large  proportion  of  the  public  powers  and 
functions  of  the  State.  Whenever  political  exigency  suggests 
the  curtailment  of  the  representative  power  resident  in  -the  black 
population  by  way  of  reducing  representation  in  the  national 
Congress,  the  beneficiaries  of  this  power  interpose  the  most 
strenuous  and  vehement  objections.  The  marble  apex  of  a 
monument  may  indeed  look  with  despite  upon  the  grosser  material 
of  its  foundation,  but  it  cannot  deny  that  the  foundation  is  as 
essential  an  element  of  the  structure  as  its  more  ornamental  and 
pretentious  capstone. 

The  present  reactionary  political  tendency  has  produced  a  class 
of  political  leaders  who  base  their  motive  on  race  hatred  and  strife. 
They  are  adepts  in  the  use  of  the  dynamic  power  of  race 
animosity.  Without  philosophic  insight  or  far-seeing  wisdom, 
they  appeal  to  the  passion  of  their  followers  with  utter  reckless- 
ness of  logic  and  conscience.  That  the  negro  is  incapable  of  self- 
government  is  a  maxim  which  springs  spontaneously  from  the 
lips  of  every  speaker  and  to  the  pen  tip  of  every  writer  who 
attempts  to  justify  the  unrighteous  and  iniquitous  political  treat- 
ment which  is  accorded  him.  This  assertion  they  relish  and  roll 
under  their  tongues  as  a  sweet  morsel.  By  hoary  usage  and  glib 
recital  it  has  become  a  stereotyped  motto.  We  are  ever  referred 
to  the  failure  of  the  native  tribes  in  Africa,  the  dismal  experi- 
ments of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  and  the  reconstruction  regime  of  the 
Southern  States.  These  are  always  recounted  in  the  same  order 
of  recital,  and  set  forth  with  the  same  vehemence  of  rhetoric  as 
the  basis  of  the  same  derogatory  conclusion.  The  argument,  or 
alleged  argument,  has  been  repeated  so  often  that  the  indolent 
feel  forced  to  accept  it  through  sheer  weariness.  It  is  dinged  into 
their  dull  understanding  by  unending  and  never-varying  repeti- 
tion as  the  recurrent  chorus  of  a  popular  song.  The  unvaried 
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repetition  of  a  hoary  argument  ordinarily  damages  the  intellectual 
reputation  of  its  users  as  being  deficient  in  originality  and 
resource ;  but  those  who  delight  to  belittle  and  condemn  the 
negro  are  no  whit  abashed  by  such  considerations  of  moral  and 
intellectual  frugality. 

What  is  self-government?  If  by  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment we  mean  the  ability  of  any  people  to  exist  according  to  the 
requirements  of  their  own  stage  of  development  under  their  own 
autonomy,  and  to  adjust  themselves  to  that  environment,  then  all 
the  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  implies  the  ability  of  the  retarded 
races  to  regulate  their  affairs  after  the  fashion  of  the  most 
advanced  section  of  the  European  people,  then  the  question  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  preposterous.  Ireland  has  for  years  been 
waging  a  gigantic  struggle  for  the  priceless  boon  of  self-govern- 
ment, as  the  Englishman  understands  and  exercises  that  function, 
but  England,  on  the  other  hand,  is  determined  to  withhold  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  wild,  hysteric  Celt  is  not  prepared  to 
exercise  so  high  a  prerogative  with  safety  to  himself  and  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  masses  of  the  population  of  Europe,  with 
centuries  of  inherited  freedom  and  civilisation  behind  them,  are 
not  deemed  fit  for  self-government  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of 
that  term.  Indeed,  it  is  only  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  has  as  yet 
demonstrated  the  capacity  to  use  this  prerogative  as  a  means  of 
social  and  political  progress.  The  revolutions  and  counter-revolu- 
tions, and  rumours  of  revolutions,  which  are  almost  daily  occur- 
ring in  South  and  Central  American  Republics,  show  that  the 
forms  of  government  copied  from  Anglo-Saxon  models  are  far  in 
advance  of  the  development  of  these  Latin  copyists.  Self-govern- 
ment is  not  an  absolute  but  a  relative  term.  The  Eed  Indian 
governed  himself  for  centuries  before  the  advent  of  the  pale-face, 
and  throve  much  better  under  his  own  autonomy  than  under  alien 
control.  The  negroes  of  Hayti  under  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment are  as  happy  and  contented,  as  thrifty  and  progressive,  and 
are  approaching  the  standards  of  European  civilisation  as  surely 
and  as  rapidly  as  the  corresponding  number  of  blacks  in  Jamaica 
under  British  control,  or  as  a  like  number  of  negroes  in  Georgia 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  negro  has  never  shown  any  conspicuous  capacity  for  self- 
government  after  the  European  standard,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
white  race  has  not  yet  shown  any  conspicuous  success  in  governing 
him. 

The  Republic  of  Hayti,  contrary  to  prevailing  belief,  is  the 
most  marvellous  illustration  of  self-governing  ability  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Where  else  can  be  found  a  race  of  slaves  who  rose 
up  in  their  independence  of  spirit  and  banished  the  ruling  race  to 
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another  continent,  set  up  free  government,  and  maintained  it  for 
one  hundred  years  in  face  of  the  taunts  and  sneers  and  despiteful 
usage  of  a  frowning  world?  If  there  be  imperfections,  internal 
dissensions,  and  repeated  revolutions,  it  is  merely  a  repetition  of 
the  experience  of  mankind  in  learning  the  lesson  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Liberia  is  held  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn,  and  pointed  to  as  an 
everlasting  argument  of  the  negro's  governmental  incapacity ; 
and  yet  we  have  here  a  handful  of  ex-slaves  who  had  only  played 
for  a  while  in  the  backyard  of  American  civilisation,  and  who, 
feeling  the  fires  of  freedom  burning  in  their  breasts,  crossed  the 
ocean  and  established  a  government  on  the  miasmatic  coasts  of 
Africa.  This  Government  has  been  maintained,  however  feebly, 
for  ninety  years.  For  nearly  a  century  a  handful  of  American 
negroes  have  exercised  a  salutary  control  over  two  millions  of 
natives,  and  have  maintained  themselves  amid  the  intrigue  and 
sinister  design  of  great  European  Powers.  If  the  colony  at  James- 
town or  at  Plymouth  had  been  forced  to  confront  such  an  over- 
whelming number  of  savages  as  the  Liberian  colony  has  had  to 
do,  and  had  they  been  cut  off  from  the  constant  stream  of 
European  reinforcement,  direction  and  support  fifty  years  after 
their  foundation ,  they  would  have  perished  from  savage  onslaught 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wilderness  of  the  new  world. 

But  those  who  deny  the  political  capacity  of  the  negro  point 
to  the  reconstruction  regime,  and  exclaim  '  What  need  we  of 
further  proof?  '  At  the  time  of  reconstruction  95  per  cent,  of 
the  negroes  were  densely  illiterate,  none  of  whom  had  had  ex- 
perience in  governmental  affairs.  This  happened,  too,  at  a  period 
of  general  political  and  social  upheaval,  when  the  country  was 
overrun  with  nondescript  and  renegade  adventurers  who  were 
going  throughout  the  land  seeking  whom  they  might  devour. 
They  seized  upon  the  newly  enfranchised  negro  as  their  natural 
prey.  And  yet  these  ignorant  ex-slaves,  amid  all  the  snares  which 
beset  them  from  without  and  within,  maintained  Governments  for 
several  years,  against  which  the  only  charge  that  has  ever  been 
preferred  is  that  they  were  grotesque  and  extravagant.  Grotesque- 
ness  is  a  matter  of  taste.  In  many  minds  it  is  synonymous  with 
the  unusual.  If  we  are  unaccustomed  to  seeing  negroes  in  places 
of  political  control,  the  spectacle  of  the  negro  Congressman  or 
judge  would  at  first  seem  incongruous  and  grotesque,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  usual  order  it  would  become  normal  and  seemly  in 
our  eyes.  If  we  may  believe  the  rumours  of  municipal  mis- 
management, it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  in  their  palmiest  reconstruction  days,  could  equal  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  or  San  Francisco  in  the  quality  or 
extent  of  public  corruption.  The  corrupting  influence  and  prac- 
tice, be  it  understood,  was  not  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  negro, 
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but  of  the  white  carpet-bagger  and  native  scalawag  who  exploited 
him  in  his  weakness.  These  much-abused  '  negro  Governments,' 
as  they  are  called,  changed  the  oligarchy  of  the  conquered  States 
into  true  democracies,  inaugurated  a  system  of  public  instruction 
for  all  classes,  and  the  general  character  of  their  Constitutions 
was  regarded  as  so  excellent  that  many  of  them  have  not  been 
altered  up  to  the  present  time,  except  for  the  worse.  As  docu- 
ments of  human  liberty  they  stand  out  bold  and  pronounced  as 
compared  with  the  tricky  instruments  which  have  supplanted  them. 
They  passed  no  laws  against  human  liberty,  or  at  variance  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  denied  no  man  the  God- 
given  right  of  liberty,  or  the  constitutionally  vouchsafed  privilege 
of  participating  in  the  Government  under  which  he  must  live. 
The  failure  of  these  Governments  was  inevitable.  To  expect 
ignorant  and  inexperienced  slaves  to  maintain  a  Government  not 
merely  for  themselves,  but  also  for  a  greater  number  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  with  trained  faculty  for  leadership  and  inborn  power  of 
dominion,  is  a  proposition  too  preposterous  for  the  present  genera- 
tion to  entertain.  The  marvel  is  not  that  they  succeeded  so 
poorly,  but  that  they  proceeded  at  all.  It  is  not  to  the  negro's 
discredit  that  he  did  not  accomplish  the  impossible. 

It  is  time  to  lay  aside  the  animosities  of  bygone  reconstruction 
and  consider  the  situation  in  the  light  of  changed  conditions.  The 
question  of  the  present  day  is  not  whether  the  negro  can  govern 
himself,  but  how  far,  with  increasing  intelligence  and  substance, 
he  can  co-operate  with  the  white  race  in  maintaining  good  govern- 
ment for  all ;  and  whether  he  can  be  effectually  ignored  as  a  govern- 
mental factor  by  any  section  of  the  country  without  accumulating 
serious  peril,  not  only  for  that  section  but  for  the  nation  at  large. 

That  the  participation  of  the  negro  in  governmental  affairs 
constitutes  a  menace  both  to  himself  and  the  community  is  a 
dogma  which  has  attained  wide  currency  and  general  acceptance 
in  present-day  discussion;  but,  like  other  damaging  dogmas  of 
which  he  from  time  immemorial  has  been  made  the  victim,  this 
proposition  is  not  justly  upheld  by  facts  or  argument ;  and  yet  it 
has  been  proclaimed  and  asseverated  with  such  positiveness  of 
assertion  and  rhetorical  vehemence,  as  almost  to  deceive  his  erst- 
while friends,  who  once  championed  his  cause  as  being  entitled  to 
the  full  measure  of  the  prerogative  and  privilege  of  an  American 
citizen.  The  former  enthusiastic  and  aggressive  attitude  towards 
the  rights  of  this  race  has  given  way  to  a  feeble,  apathetic  and 
apologetic  avowal  of  faith  in  the  abstract  principle  of  human 
rights,  but  there  is  a  sinister  indifference  to  practical  application 
and  concrete  sanction.  Such  defenders  of  the  negro's  cause 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer; 
And  without  sneering  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. 
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This  radical  change  of  attitude  has  been  due  to  a  studied  and  de- 
liberate policy  on  the  part  of  the  more  rabid  and  rancorous  anti- 
negro  agitators,  who  study  to  make  this  race  odious  and  offensive 
in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world.  They  have  seized  upon  the  evil 
deeds  of  the  dastardly  wrongdoer,  and  exploited  them  to  the  ever- 
lasting detriment  of  a  whole  race.  Their  chief  delight  consists  in 
learning  that  some  negro,  in  some  part  of  the  land,  has  com- 
mitted a  flagrant  and  outrageous  crime.  They  count  that  day  a 
sad  one  when  the  morning's  paper  does  not  reveal  that  some  one 
out  of  ten  millions  has  been  apprehended  for  a  grave  and  nefarious 
offence.  With  ghoulish  glee  they  revel  in  the  hideous  manifesta- 
tions of  human  nature  if  the  culprit  happens  to  be  of  the  despised 
blood. 

Such  a  deliberate  and  calculated  propaganda  to  exploit  and 
magnify  the  moral  and  criminal  imperfections  of  any  other  element 
of  our  population  would  blast  and  blacken  the  reputation  of  the 
race  held  in  despite,  and  make  it  odious  in  the  estimation  of  their 
fellow-men.  If  every  offence  committed  by  an  Italian  wrongdoer 
should  be  magnified  in  its  heinous  and  hideous  features,  and  pro- 
claimed in  flaming  headlines  all  over  America  as  portraying  the 
bestial  traits  and  tendencies  of  the  diabolical  '  dago,'  that  race 
would  soon  be  deemed  unfit  to  form  a  constituent  and  participating 
factor  in  the  equation  of  our  national  life.  The  negro  race  is  daily 
subjected  to  microscopic  search  for  shortcomings  and  imperfections 
to  be  exploited  for  political  ends.  The  negro  is  the  victim  of  the 
iniquitous  propaganda  that  portrays  and  magnifies  repugnant 
imperfections  which  in  the  case  of  other  races  are  attributed  to 
human  frailty.  This  political  philosophy  is  clearly  expressed  in 
one  of  the  homely  maxims  of  its  chief  philosopher  :  '  The  negro  is 
a  frozen  serpent,  and  we  propose  to  keep  him  frozen.'  His  facts 
are  erroneous  and  his  philosophy  is  false.  The  negro  is  in  no  sense 
a  menace  to  America  or  to  any  part  of  it  except  in  so  far  as 
ignorance  is  a  menace  to  knowledge,  vice  to  virtue,  degradation 
to  decency ;  and  the  only  effective  way  to  relieve  the  menace  of 
the  situation  is  by  removing  the  cause  and  not  perpetuating  it 
under  the  spell  of  any  fancied  dread.  If  the  negro  is  to  be  kept 
'  frozen  '  under  such  frenzied  philosophy,  the  white  race,  too, 
may  become  frost-bitten  by  the  resulting  frigidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  negro  has  evinced  amazing  patriotic 
devotion.  As  soon  as  the  first  pangs  of  grief  at  severance  from 
his  native  land  faded  away,  he  fell  completely  in  love  with  his 
new  environment.  He  soon  forgot  the  '  sunny  clime  and  palmy 
wine  '  of  his  native  land  for  the  '  cotton ,  corn ,  and  sweet  potatoes  ' 
of  old  Virginia.  The  negro  is  unsurpassed  in  the  strength  and 
intensity  of  his  local  attachment.  Herein  consists  the  true  quality 
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of  patriotism.  It  is  not  to  be  found  merely  in  the  achievements 
of  renowned  warriors  and  statesmen,  which  indeed  are  their  own 
reward.  In  this  sense  only  a  few  conspicuous  names  in  any 
country  could  be  accounted  patriotic,  but  rather  the  duties  and 
endearments  of  the  common  people  make  the  deeper  and  more 
lasting  impression  upon  the  human  heart.  Eobert  Burns,  the 
national  poet  of  Scotland,  has  seized  upon  the  endearments  and 
local  attachments  of  the  lowly  life  of  Scotland  and  woven  them 
into  soulful  song,  and  Has  thus  rendered  old  Scotia  ever  dear  to 
all  mankind.  If  the  human  heart  ever  turns  with  a  passionate 
longing  to  our  own  south  land,  it  will  not  be  in  quest  of  traditions 
of  their  great  warriors  and  statesmen,  but  rather  to  revel  in  the 
songs,  the  sorrows,  the  sighings,  and  the  spiritual  strivings  as 
embodied  in  the  plaintive  wails  of  her  plantation  melodies.  Which 
of  her  patriotic  odes  would  America  not  willingly  give  in  exchange 
for  '  Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,'  or  '  Steal  away  to  Jesus  '?  Or 
where  can  be  found  a  pathetic  or  patriotic  appeal  more  racy  of  the 
soil  and  melting  to  the  soul  than  '  'Way  down  on  the  Suwanee 
Kiver  '  ?  It  is  curious  that  negro  emotion  furnished  the  musical 
inspiration  for  the  Southern  Confederacy,  for  the  famous  song  of 
Dixie  merely  expresses  the  longing  of  the  slave  to  return  to  his 
native  home  '  'way  down  south  in  Dixie.' 

It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  white  man's  country.  This  pro- 
position is  understandable  when  we  consider  that  the  white  race 
constitutes  eight-ninths  of  its  population,  and  has  absorbed  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  its  material  and  substantial  strength ;  and, 
representing  as  they  do  the  most  populous  and  powerful  factor, 
they  are  fairly  entitled  to,  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  securing,  all 
that  justly  belongs  to  them;  but,  according  to  any  just  and 
righteous  standard,  this  country  belongs  to  the  negro  as  much  as 
to  any  other,  not  only  because  he  has  helped  to  redeem  it  from 
the  wilderness  by  the  energy  of  his  arm,  but  because  he  has  also 
bathed  it  with  his  blood  and  watered  it  with  his  tears,  and 
hallowed  it  with  the  yearnings  of  his  soul. 

Not  only  in  local  attachment  but  also  in  devotion  of  spirit  to 
American  institutions  and  ideals  the  negro  has  played  a  notable 
part.  It  was  the  negro  slave  whose  blood  was  first  shed  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  as  an  earnest  of  American  independence.  The 
statue  of  Crispus  Attucks  on  Boston  Common  was  doubtless  in- 
tended to  typify  the  spirit  of  the  revolutionary  war,  but  it  has  a 
deeper  and  muter  meaning.  It  illustrates  the  self-sacrificing 
patriotism  of  a  transplanted  race.  In  every  national  crisis  the 
negro  has  demonstrated  his  patriotism  anew.  It  runs  like  a 
thread  through  every  chapter  of  our  national  history  from  Boston 
Common  to  San  Juan  Hill.  His  soldierly  service  has  not  been 
that  of  the  Hessian  hireling  peddling  his  prowess  for  pay,  or  the 
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cowardly  conscript  forced  to  the  front  by  the  bayonet  behind,  but 
he  has  ever  rushed  to  his  country's  battle-line  with  his  country's 
battle-cry  exultant  on  his  lips.  He  was  with  Washington  in  the 
days  of  Valley  Forge.  He  was  with  Jackson  behind  the  fleecy 
breastworks  of  New  Orleans.  He  responded  two  hundred  thousand 
strong  to  the  call  of  Father  Abraham  for  the  preservation  of  this 
Union ;  and  it  was  his  valour,  as  much  as  any  other,  that  placed 
the  American  standards  on  the  Spanish  ramparts  in  the  West 
Indies.  Is  it  a  political  as  it  is  a  sacred  principle  that  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins?  If  this  be  true, 
when  we  consider  the  blood  of  the  captive  making  red  the  Atlantic 
current  on  his  way  to  a  cruel  bondage,  the  blood  of  a  slave  drawn 
by  the  lash,  the  blood  of  the  soldier  shed  in  behalf  of  his  country, 
the  blood  of  the  victim  of  cruelty  and  outrage,  we  may  exclaim, 
with  Kipling  : 

If  blood  be  the  price  of  liberty, 

If  blood  be  the  price  of  liberty, 

If  blood  be  the  price  of  liberty, 

Lord  God !  he  has  paid  in  full. 

It  does  seem  remarkable  that  this  crude ,  untutored  race , 
without  inheritance  of  freedom,  should  display  such  an  absorbing 
passion  for  free  institutions.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of 
sectional  contention  the  negro  has  been  on  the  side  of  liberty,  law, 
and  the  national  authority.  On  the  whole  he  has  advocated  the 
party,  men,  measures  and  policies  that  were  calculated  to  uphold 
the  best  traditions  and  the  highest  American  ideals.  He  is 
passionately  attached  to  party  organisation ,  which  embodies  prin- 
ciples too  subtle  to  be  grasped  in  the  abstract.  His  attachment 
to  the  party  of  Lincoln  and  Sumner  was  characterised  by  blind 
hysteria  verging  on  fanaticism.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  an  in- 
strument to  be  used,  but  as  a  fetish  to  be  worshipped.  He  bowed 
down  before  it  with  reverence  and  gratitude  and  awe,  as  Friday 
before  the  gun  of  Eobinson  Crusoe  because  it  had  once  rescued  him 
from  circumstances  of  great  peril.  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  negro  manifested  his  patriotism.  To  him  party  signified  all 
that  there  was  worthy  and  noble  in  the  country.  All  else  was 
ruin  and  destruction.  His  ablest  and  most  sagacious  leader, 
Frederick  Douglass,  at  that  time  counselled  that  '  the  Kepublican 
party  is  the  ship ;  all  else  is  the  sea.'  The  verdict  of  history  will 
show  that  even  this  excessive  party  devotion  was  in  the  line  of 
the  highest  and  best  patriotism,  for  the  party  of  his  love  was,  at 
that  time,  the  exclusive  party  of  progress  and  freedom.  The 
political  historian  will  seek  in  vain  to  find  in  any  national  or  local 
crises  that  the  negro  has  ever  upheld  unworthy  local  or  national 
aim  or  ideal.  The  possibility  of  such  patriotic  devotion  ought  to 
convince  the  nation  that  the  black  race  is  a  natural  storehouse  of 
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loyalty  which  it  may  yet  be  called  upon  to  utilise  in  the  day  of 
peril.  No  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  breed  would,  like  the  negro, 
practise  civic  and  political  self-sacrifice,  and  say  to  their  country 
'  Though  you  slay  me,  yet  will  I  serve  you.* 

By  what  possible  stretch  of  argument  can  a  race  with  such 
potential  patriotic  capacity  be  construed  into  a  menace  to  free 
institutions?  If  there  be  any  menaceful  feature  in  the  negro's 
political  status,  it  is  merely  that  he  grows  out  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  the  resultant  degradation.  These  are  only  tem- 
porary and  incidental ,  and  they  endure  only  until  adequate  means 
are  put  forth  for  their  removal.  There  are  some  who  are  blinded 
by  the  spirit  of  racial  animosity  and  hate,  and  with  whom  racial 
passion  is  the  only  political  stock-in-trade,  so  that  they  will 
willingly  create  a  racial  menace  where  none  exists,  or  perpetuate 
it  though  it  might  easily  be  removed.  These  are  the  most  un- 
loyal,  unpatriotic  men  in  America,  and  could  profitably  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  negro,  whom  they  hold  in  despite,  and  learn  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  country  and  its  cause. 

That  the  negro  is  unfit  to  participate  in  any  degree  in  the 
affairs  of  government  passes  as  a  political  axiom  in  some  sections 
of  the  country.  Whoever  dares  question  the  validity  of  this 
axiom,  by  that  attitude  puts  himself  outside  of  the  pale  of  tolerant 
consideration.  Acquiescence  is  the  one  test  of  political  and 
social  sanity.  Men  always  resent  the  attempt  to  uproot  their 
fondly  cherished  dogmas,  especially  if  they  inure  to  their  benefit 
or  appeal  to  their  vanity;  but,  like  most  passionate  dogmas,  this 
one  fails  of  substantiation  when  subjected  to  practical  test.  Its 
only  support  is  a  vehement  and  intolerant  spirit  which  is  appealed 
to  as  the  first  and  last  principles  of  argument. 

Experience  does  not  show  that,  where  the  negro  exercises  the 
untrammelled  right  of  franchise,  he  ever  votes  for  men  or  measures 
inimical  to  the  best  welfare  of  the  country  at  large  or  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides.  In  Missouri,  Kentucky,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland,  where  the  negro  vote  represents  a  consider- 
able fraction  of  the  total  electorate,  negro  voters  uniformly  sup- 
port the  best  men  and  measures  put  forward  in  their  respective 
States.  The  men  who,  in  these  border  States,  have  succeeded 
to  office  largely  on  the  basis  of  negro  votes  stand,  and  have  always 
stood,  for  the  best  local  and  national  ideals.  If  we  take  the 
personnel  of  the  Senators,  Eepresentatives,  and  local  officials,  with 
negro  support,  and  compare  them  with  the  corresponding  officials 
on  the  basis  of  an  exclusive  white  electorate,  the  former  would 
suffer  no  whit  by  comparison  either  in  ability,  devotion,  or 
patriotic  integrity.  In  a  border  State,  where  the  negro  vote  con- 
stitutes one-fifth  of  the  total  electorate,  desperate  efforts  have 
been  made  to  eliminate  him  from  the  franchise.  The  reasons 
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urged  are  mainly  speculative  and  frenzied.  The  most  ardent 
eliminatist  may  be  confidently  challenged  to  point  out  where  the 
negro  vote  in  that  State  has  ever  resulted  in  the  choice  of  un- 
worthy or  incompetent  public  servants,  or  has  promoted  measures 
contrary  to  the  peace,  progress,  and  well-being  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Since  reconstruction,  numerous  negroes  have  filled  official 
positions  under  the  Government,  both  elective  and  appointive. 
They  have  usually  conducted  the  business  committed  to  them  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people,  and  have  been  subjected  to 
the  same  test  of  competency  as  white  officials  in  like  stations. 
The  chief  Federal  official  in  a  Southern  State  is  a  negro  who  has 
filled  the  position  for  thirteen  years,  and  holds  a  record  of  effi- 
ciency comparable  with  any  official  of  his  grade  in  the  entire  public 
service.  Protest  against  such  officials  is  not  because  they  are  in- 
competent or  undeserving,  but  merely  because,  for  racial  reasons, 
they  are  considered  undesirable.  If  the  reasoning  might  be  put 
in  a  logical  formula,  it  would  run  thus  :  '  The  white  man  should 
rule ;  therefore  the  negro  is  unfit  to  exercise  any  of  the  functions 
of  government.'  Or,  as  a  famous  critic  once  said,  Shakespeare 
should  not  have  painted  Othello  black,  because  the  hero  of  a 
drama  ought  to  be  white. 

The  negro  is  now  passing  through  the  most  distressing  stage 
of  his  political  experience.  He  stands  listlessly  by  as  his  political 
rights  are  denied,  his  civil  privileges  curtailed,  and  the  current 
of  public  feeling  grows  cold  and  chilly.  The  constitutional 
amendments  in  the  reconstructed  States  have  been  and  are  in- 
spired by  the  purpose  to  eliminate  the  black  factor  from  the 
governmental  equation.  This  is  the  overt  or  covert  intention  of 
them  all.  By  the  utmost  stretch  of  ingenuity  and  strain  of  con- 
science the  technical  phrasing  of  the  letter  may  seem  to  square 
with  constitutional  requirements,  but  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
the  underlying  spirit  and  purpose.  It  does  not  lessen  the 
fraudulent  quality  of  fraud  by  giving  it  legal  sanction.  These 
tricky  and  ingenious  instruments  may  seem  to  do  credit  to  the 
cunning  of  their  devisers,  but  they  portray  a  lamentable  state  of 
the  conscience.  If  the  offence  must  needs  come,  it  were  far  better 
that  the  wrongdoer  should  sin  against  the  law  than  that  the  seared 
conscience  of  the  State  should  enact  an  unrighteous  code.  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  explained,  in  extenuation  of  the  devious  devices  to 
eliminate  the  negro,  that  statesmen  in  the  afflicted  States, 
growing  weary  of  individual  fraud  and  violence,  preferred  that  the 
State  should  relieve  the  individual  conscience  by  a  legal  sanction. 
We  condemn  butchery  and  slaughter  in  Turkey,  not  because  they 
are  more  outrageous  than  the  innumerable  murders  and  lynchings 
in  the  United  States,  but  because  they  have  the  tacit  or  avowed 
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sanction  of  constituted  authority.  Lynching  is  the  outbreak  of 
an  evil  propensity  which  constituted  authorities  are  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  check;  but  is  it  not  infinitely  better  that,  if 
lynchings  must  needs  be,  they  should  stand  as  an  expression  of 
individual  sin  against  the  law  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
sanctioned  by  law? 

No  law,  whether  enacted  by  God  or  man,  has,  ever  been 
perfectly  obeyed.  The  Ten  Commandments  have  been  violated 
hourly  ever  since  they  were  announced  amid  the  thunder  and 
smoke  of  Mount  Sinai.  Should  the  Divine  Author,  therefore, 
modify  his  law  to  accommodate  human  frailties  and  imperfec- 
tions? Above  all  things  the  organic  laws  of  a  State  should  be  fair 
and  candid,  and  should  recommend  themselves  to  the  conscientious 
approval  of  all  honest  and  upright  citizens.  Great  indeed  is  the 
condemnation  of  that  commonwealth  whose  organic  law  rests 
upon  the  basis  of  a  lie. 

These  disfranchisement  measures,  harsh  and  severe  as  they 
are  in  many  features,  meet  with  little  or  no  opposition  from  the 
nation  at  large.  Although  the  clear  and  unmistakable  intent  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  is  set  at  naught,  yet  the  nation  suffereth 
it  to  be  so.  There  is  no  moral  force  in  the  nation  at  present  that 
will  lead  to  their  undoing,  and  no  political  exigency  seems  to 
demand  it.  That  they  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  notorious.  Every  fourteen-year-old  child 
in  America  is  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  and  yet  the  nation  winks 
at  the  violation  of  its  own  fundamental  law.  Men  of  the  highest 
patriotic  and  personal  probity  ignore  their  oath  to  execute  the 
law,  and  condone  its  annulment.  If  there  is  a  growing  disrespect 
for  law  in  the  attitude  of  the  American  mind,  the  cause  is  not 
far  to  seek  or  hard  to  find.  If  one  portion  of  the  organic  law 
of  the  land  may  be  violated  with  impunity,  why  may  not 
another  if  it  seems  to  conflict  with  our  interests  or  with  our 
prejudices? 

The  negro  is  impotent.  He  makes  his  puny  protest,  but  the 
nation  heeds  it  not.  It  is  like  sheep  proclaiming  the  law  of 
righteousness  to  a  congregation  of  wolves.  A  complaint  is  effec- 
tive only  in  so  far  as  there  is  power  to  enforce  it.  That  individual, 
race,  or  nation  is  considered  cowardly,  and  justly  so,  that  will  not 
use  all  available  means  to  enforce  a  proper  recognition  of  its 
rights  and  prerogatives ;  while  the  world  looks  with  contempt 
upon  a  people  who  allow  themselves  to  suffer  wrong  and  injustice 
without  using  the  most  effective  protests  at  their  command.  It 
also  despises  a  lachrymose  race  which  possesses  no  language  but 
a  cry.  The  sufferer  owes  it  to  the  wrongdoer,  not  less  than  to 
himself,  not  to  remain  impassive  or  indifferent  under  outrage  and 
wrong.  It  lowers  the  moral  status  of  the  perpetrator,  not  less 
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than  the  victim ,  to  encourage  him  to  continue  in  his  career  of  evil- 
doing  with  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  boasts  that  it  neither  needs  nor  heeds 
a  law  in  face  of  its  imperial  will.     It  is  his  imperturbable  spirit 

That  bids  him  flout  the  laws  he  makes, 
That  bids  him  make  the  laws  he  flouts. 

And  yet  this  imperturbable  race  must  be  amenable  to  the  ethic 
principles  which  operate  regardless  of  ethnic  proclivities.  The 
question  as  to  whether  might  makes  right  must  be  relegated  to 
the  realm  of  pure  morals ;  but  sensible  men  know  that  might  is 
still  the  effective  force  in  practical  government.  In  spite  of  con- 
stitutional compacts  or  written  pledges,  the  strong  will  rule  the 
weak,  the  rich  will  control  the  poor,  and  the  wise  will  dominate 
the  simple.  In  such  contingencies  we  can  always  foretell  the 
outcome  with  the  predictive  precision  of  natural  law,  and  we  may 
rely  upon  the  prediction  with  the  same  assurance  as  we  expect 
sparks  to  fly  upward,  or  water  to  seek  its  level.  This  may  not  be 
the  written  law  or  the  preached  gospel,  but  in  its  effective  sanction 
of  the  practical  conduct  of  men  it  is  stronger  than  either.  Social 
forces  work  out  their  inevitable  results  as  assuredly  as  natural 
causes.  The  laws  of  social  evolution  are  not  going  to  suspend 
their  operation.  No  one  expects  that  the  earth  will  again  stand 
and  gaze  like  Joshua's  moon  on  Ajalon  until  a  feebler  contestant 
wins  a  victory  over  a  more  powerful  adversary.  If  history  teaches 
any  clear  lesson  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  developed  races  are 
superior  in  all  practical  tests  of  power  to  the  backward  ones. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  political  arena.  It  is  in  this  sphere 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  manifests  its  peculiar  genius.  World- 
wide dominion  seems  to  be  in  the  line  of  its  natural  destiny.  The 
Englishman  has  clearly  manifested  his  political  superiority  over 
the  Asiatic,  as  did  the  old  Eoman  over  the  Gaul  and  the  Briton. 
A  handful  of  Englishmen  control  the  destiny  of  two  hundred 
million  dusky  Hindoos  with  as  much  ease  as  the  legions  of  Caesar 
controlled  the  nomads  of  the  forests  of  Northern  Europe.  This 
political  dominance  is  not  due  to  an  attribute  of  blood,  but  rises 
from  a  practical  efficiency  gained  through  the  discipline  of  civilisa- 
tion. Thirty  thousand  American  co-Liberians  are  able  to  keep 
under  governmental  control  two  millions  of  native  Africans  by 
reason  of  their  superior  discipline  and  efficiency.  All  of  which 
goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  blood  but  circumstances  and  conditions 
that  count  for  political  dominance.  Negro  domination  is  an 
absurd  and  impossible  issue  which  has  served  only  sinister  political 
ends.  The  negro,  with  his  traditional  handicaps  and  political 
ineptitude,  can  no  more  dominate  any  section  of  the  nation  than 
the  babies  in  the  cradle.  But  conscience  makes  political  cowards 
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who  tremble  at  a  shadow.  A  timid  statesmanship  is  dominated 
by  a  fancied  dread  which  a  sober  judgment  shows  to  be  impossible 
of  realisation. 

The  question  of  government  of  a  heterogeneous  population  is 
always  one  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity.  The  racial  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  leads  to  an  endless  tangle.  The  negro 
is  promiscuously  scattered  throughout  the  entire  white  population. 
The  unequal  density  of  distribution  complicates  the  political 
question.  If  there  were  territorial  compactness  of  this  racial 
element,  or  if  it  were  equally  diffused  throughout  the  whole  area, 
the  problem  in  its  political  aspect  would  be  greatly  simplified.  It 
is  a  much  simpler  problem  to  formulate  a  satisfactory  plan  of 
political  privilege  for  the  Philippine  Islands  than  it  is  for  South 
Carolina  or  Alabama.  The  Filipino  has  territorial  and  racial 
solidarity,  whereas  in  the  South  two  dissimilar  classes  cover  the 
same  area.  It  is  always  easier  to  govern  one  race  than  two.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  negro  were  equally  distributed  among  the 
States,  he  would  not  constitute  more  than  one-eighth  of  the 
strength  of  any  community,  and  there  would  scarcely  be  any 
necessity  for  special  political  plans  or  policies  to  cover  his  case. 
As  a  political  factor  he  would  be  absorbed  in  the  general  equation. 
The  very  complexity  of  the  racial  situation  will  ultimately  compel 
political  and  civil  uniformity.  In  this  country  political,  social, 
and  economic  conditions  gravitate  toward  equality.  We  may 
continue  to  expect  thunderstorms  in  the  political  firmament  so 
long  as  there  exists  inequality  of  political  temperature  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  two  regions.  Neither  Massachusetts  nor 
Mississippi  will  rest  satisfied  until  there  is  an  equality  of  political 
conditions  in  both  States.  We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  full  significance  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  philosophy  when  he 
said  that  this  country  cannot  exist  '  half  slave  and  half  free.' 
Democratic  institutions  can  no  more  tolerate  a  double  political 
status  than  two  standards  of  ethics  or  discrepant  units  of  weight 
and  measure. 

All  patriotic  citizens  must  be  interested  in  any  honest  effort  to 
purify  and  elevate  the  suffrage.  Honest  effort  to  eliminate 
ignorance  and  corruption,  in  order  to  promote  good  government 
for  all  the  people,  must  be  appreciated  as  a  political  exigency,  if 
not  approved  as  a  political  principle.  But  no  plan,  not  based  on 
racial  grounds  and  operated  by  tricky  and  fraudulent  manipula- 
tion ,  can  be  devised  which  will  shut  in  all  white  men  and  shut  out 
all  negroes.  No  such  racial  separatrix  can  be  found.  The  clear 
purpose  of  the  revised  constitutions,  as  is  shown  by  ancestry 
clauses  as  well  as  by  unfair  manipulation  of  these  laws  between 
the  races,  is  to  eliminate  the  negro  wholly  from  all  governmental 
control.  The  negro  is  willing  to  submit  to  any  test  which  the 
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white  race  is  willing  to  impose  upon  itself.  He  is  willing  to  drink 
of  the  political  cup  of  which  the  white  man  drinks,  and  to  be 
baptised  with  the  baptism  with  which  he  is  baptised  withal. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  ten  millions  of  negroes,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  possess  the  requisite  intelligence  and  general 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  high  function  of  citizenship, 
and  yet  they  are  without  a  voice  in  the  government.  There  is 
no  negro  in  either  House  of  the  National  Congress,  scarcely  one  in 
any  State  Legislature,  to  make  the  laws  by  which  the  race  is  to 
be  governed,  nor  yet  a  judge  on  the  bench  to  interpret  these 
laws,  nor  an  administrative  officer  to  enforce  them.  If  the  nation 
desires  the  negro  to  develop  into  an  effective  factor  of  the 
American  people  he  must  be  given  the  same  consideration,  both 
before  the  law  and  behind  the  law,  as  enjoyed  by  his  white  fellow- 
citizens.  He  merely  asks  for  equality  of  rights ;  no  more,  no  less, 
no  other. 

The  contention  that  in  a  heterogeneous  racial  situation  one 
race  alone  must  govern  is  without  sanction  either  in  ethics  or 
experience.  No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  without 
his  consent.  The  rich  are  not  good  enough  to  govern  the  poor ; 
the  Protestant  is  not  good  enough  to  govern  the  Catholic;  the 
white  man  is  not  good  enough  to  govern  the  negro.  The  class 
that  is  shut  out  from  all  participation  in  government  will  soon  be 
shut  out  from  participation  in  everything  else  that  is  worth  while, 
and  that  the  controlling  class  covets.  The  privilege  to  work,  to 
acquire  an  education,  and  to  accumulate  property  is  indeed  of 
great  value,  but  it  cannot  atone  for  the  loss  of  the  right  to  vote, 
which  under  our  scheme  of  government  is  the  right  preservative  of 
all  other  rights  and  privileges. 

Experience  shows  that  schemes  of  disfranchisement  are 
always  accompanied  by  vehement  onslaught  on  the  negro,  and 
proscriptive  legislation  restricting  his  general  welfare.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  in  sections  of  cities  where  disfranchised  negroes 
reside,  there  are  few  public  improvements,  because  the  residents 
have  no  voice  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  choice  of  the  city 
councilmen.  The  black  resident  has  no  say  as  to  who  shall  be 
alderman  from  his  ward,  and  consequently  this  prudent  official, 
exercising  ordinary  political  sagacity,  gives  first  consideration  to 
the  insistent  claims  of  his  white  constituents,  who  can  influence 
his  continuance  in  office.  It  is  a  law  of  human  nature  that, 
where  we  are  intent  on  our  own  interests,  we  abate  our  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  others  who  may  not  be  insistent  upon  their  own 
claims.  If  the  Protestants  had  exclusive  control  of  government, 
the  Catholics  would  have  little  show  of  a  '  square  deal '  where 
their  interests  seemed  divergent  or  in  conflict  with  the  welfare  of 
the  dominant  creed.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  all 
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elements  in  a  heterogeneous  population  should  have  some  say  in 
the  common  government.  This  country  is  making  a  mistake  by 
depriving  the  negro  of  all  participation  in  government ,  locally  and 
nationally.  The  negro  should  be  taught  the  beneficent  purposes 
and  principles  of  law  and  order.  He  should  be  led  to  have 
implicit  faith  in  the  righteousness  and  integrity  of  the  law.  Good 
citizenship  cannot  be  secured  by  holding  up  the  harsh,  the  cruel 
and  repressive  features  of  government.  The  policeman's  club  is 
oftentimes  the  only  governmental  instrument  with  which  the 
negro  comes  in  contact.  No  other  enlightened  nation  on  earth 
adopts  this  method  of  dealing  with  a  backward  or  retarded  people. 
England,  France,  and  Germany  always  make  such  peoples  see 
and  appreciate  the  beneficent  ends  of  government  by  making 
them  a  participant  factor  in  it.  There  is  no  enlightened  Govern- 
ment on  earth,  with  a  prudent  regard  for  its  own  best  interests, 
that  ruthlessly  overrides  the  sensibilities  of  the  governed. 

The  political  status  of  the  negro  will  probably  culminate  under 
the  administration  of  President  Taft.  If  by  tacit  acquiescence  he 
lends  implied  encouragement  to  the  retrograde  tendency  of  the 
times,  the  repeal  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments, 
which  is  now  merely  a  matter  of  academic  discussion ,  may  become 
a  practical  issue.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  last  two  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  are  regarded  as  a  vital  part  of  that 
instrument  whose  enforcement  is  involved  in  the  obligation  of 
his  high  office,  then  an  affirmative  attitude  will  do  much  to  check 
the  growing  sentiment  which  makes  the  last  addition;  to  the 
highest  law  of  the  land  void  and  of  none  effect.  President  Taft 
comes  of  the  highest  patriotic  and  philanthropic  traditions  and 
ideals ;  but  the  tangle  of  the  race  problem  will  not  yield  to  a 
generous  disposition  and  personal  goodwill,  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  an  unlimited  endowment.  To  the  negro  the  danger 
seems  that  he  may  allow  the  rights  of  a  race  to  be  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  other  pressing  national  problems.  His  ardent  desire 
to  establish  peace  and  goodwill  between  the  North  and  the  white 
South  must  meet  with  sympathetic  response  in  the  heart  of  every 
true  and  loyal  American ;  but  a  sacrifice  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  is  too  great  a  price  to  be  paid  even  for  a 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Mr.  Taft  is  the  first 
American  President  to  come  to  the  office  with  a  colonial  expe- 
rience and  policy  whose  very  foundation  rests  upon  the  inferior 
political  status  of  the  subject  race.  It  is  easy  to  transfer  the  habit 
of  mind  and  bias  of  feeling  from  the  Filipino  in  the  Islands  to  the 
negro  in  the  States.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  Candidate  Taft 
stated  that  he  stood  unequivocally  by  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit.  His  advisory,  though  unofficial  attitude  in  the  recent 
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campaign  in  Maryland  was  to  the  same  effect.  But  these  utter- 
ances were  more  than  offset  by  the  statement  in  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  appoint  coloured  men  to 
office  where  local  opposition  was  engendered.  This  suggestion  is 
sufficient  to  invite  the  fiercest  antagonism  to  the  appointment  of  a 
negro  to  a  federal  office  in  any  community  in  the  United  States. 
It  seems  somewhat  anomalous  that  in  places  where  the  majority 
of  the  population  are  negroes  who  belong  to  the  President's  poli- 
tical party,  no  one  of  this  race  can  be  appointed  to  any  federal 
office  if  the  minority,  who  opposed  his  election,  should  enter 
protest.  From  the  present  appearance  of  things,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  announced  policy  of  the  President,  there  will  probably 
not  be  a  negro  office-holder  in  the  South  by  the  close  of  his 
administration.  The  elimination  of  the  zyegro  from  office  in  the 
South  means  his  eventual  elimination  in  the  nation.  Elimination 
from  office  means  elimination  from  politics. 

The  fact  that  a  Cabinet  officer,  in  open  public  utterances, 
boldly  advocates  the  elimination  of  the  negro  from  politics  gives 
the  whole  race  much  anxiety.  Usually  a  Cabinet  Minister  voices 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  administration  of  which  he  forms  a 
part.  President  Taft  has  finished  the  first  year  of  his  administra- 
tion. His  policies  are  not  yet  distinctive  and  definitely  set.  It 
does  not  yet  clearly  appear  what  they  shall  be.  Every  patriotic 
and  loyal  citizen  should  be  patient  with  an  administration  charged 
with  such  heavy  duties  and  responsibilities,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  able  at  once  to  stress  the  issues  in  which  he  is  especially, 
even  vitally,  concerned.  The  negro  is  watching  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Taft  with  hopes  and  fears.  May  his  hopes  be 
triumphant  over  his  fears  ! 

KELLY  MILLER. 

Howard  University,  Washington. 
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STATE    REGISTRATION    OF  NURSES 

A    REJOINDER 

IT  is  not  much  use  arguing  with  Mr.  Sydney  Holland,  but  he 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  the  last  word  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  State  Kegistration  of  Nurses,  for  which  this  Keview 
has  afforded  a  useful  opportunity. 

Mr.  Sydney  Holland  began  by  announcing  his  intention  of 
'  stating  some  of  the  arguments  '  against  State  Kegistration,  and 
if  he  had  carried  out  this  intention  it  would  be  easier  to  frame  a 
rejoinder.  There  is,  however,  very  little  trace  of  argument  to  be 
found  in  his  article,  which  consists  entirely  of  that  species  of 
chaff  at  which  Mr.  Holland  is  an  adept,  but  which  almost  pre- 
cludes serious  discussion.  Take,  for  instance,  the  passage  in 
which  he  tries  to  make  fun  of  Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick's  statement 
that  '  the  want  of  organisation  has  produced  a  marked  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  women  presenting  themselves  for  training.' 
It  is  surely  quite  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  higher  the  reputation 
of  any  profession  or  vocation,  the  better  will  be  the  class  of  persons 
who  seek  to  adopt  it ,  and  that  those  who  are  able  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  a  profession  which  demands  training  and  ability  are 
not  likely  to  seek  employment  in  which  ability  and  training  are  at 
a  discount.  Mr.  Holland  says  that  Miss  Florence  Nightingale 
was  not  deterred  from  becoming  a  nurse  because  State  Registra- 
tion  did  not  exist  in  her  day,  and  from  this  feeble  proposition  he 
seeks  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  Registration  is  unnecessary. 
Just  as  well  might  he  argue  that  the  Medical  Acts  were  undesirable 
and  unnecessary  because  great  physicians  like  Hunter,  Jenner, 
and  Bright  did  without  them. 

Mr.  Holland  says  that  he  certainly  '  does  not  want  at  the 
London  Hospital  any  woman  who  cares  so  little  for  nursing  the 
sick  that  she  is  deterred  because  she  cannot  be  on  a  register.'  It 
would  be  equally  good  argument  to  say  that  no  young  man  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Army  who  cares  so  little  for  fighting  that 
he  entertains  notions  of  military  reform. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  Mr.  Holland's  so-called  argu- 
ment any  further.  It  is  easily  summed  up  in  the  catch-phrase 
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with  which  he  has  contrived  to  satisfy  those  whom  he  has  pre- 
judiced against  Eegistration.  That  catch-phrase  is,  '  You  cannot 
register  character.'  But  nobody  says  you  can  register  character. 
Nobody  wants  to  register  character.  The  proposed  Registration 
of  Nurses  is  no  more  intended  to  register  character  than  is  the 
registration  of  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  apothecaries,  and 
even  mid  wives.  Mr.  Holland  knows  perfectly  well  with  what 
object  the  State  supervision  of  all  these  professions  has  been 
undertaken,  and  he  ought  also  to  know  that  it  has  not  only  raised 
the  standard  of  those  professions  by  enforcing  regular  standards  of 
efficiency,  but  also  proved  an  immense  and  invaluable  safeguard  to 
the  public  at  large.  The  object  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  which 
formed  the  precedent  for  the  principle  of  legislation  which  has  now 
been  so  universally  accepted,  was  '  to  enable  persons  requiring 
medical  aid  to  distinguish  qualified  from  unqualified  practitioners.' 
To  this  end  a  Medical  '  Register  '  was  established,  on  which  no 
person's  name  could  be  inscribed  who  did  not  hold  a  diploma  or 
licence  from  one  or  more  of  the  licensing  bodies  after  examina- 
tion. The  object  of  the  State  Registration  of  Nurses  is,  of  course, 
precisely  analogous.  State  Registration  will  enable  persons  who 
require  a  nurse  to  distinguish  qualified  from  unqualified  nurses, 
and  for  that  purpose  it  will  establish  a  proper  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion. It  will  enable  anyone  to  make  certain  of  engaging  a  nurse 
who  has  been  sufficiently  and  efficiently  trained.  But  nobody 
with  any  sense  will  refrain  from  making  the  necessary  inquiries 
as  to  character,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  they  now 
inquire  about  the  character  of  any  other  persons  whom  they  think 
of  employing.  Nobody  is  satisfied  with  a  licence  or  diploma  alone, 
and  nurses,  just  like  the  members  of  all  other  professions,  will 
have  to  depend  for  their  character  upon  the  recommendation  of 
those  who  have  employed  them,  and  the  reputation  which  they 
have  established  by  their  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Sydney  Holland  is  not  suffi- 
ciently a  man  of  the  world  to  understand  that  the  criminal  mis- 
deeds of  women  describing  themselves  as  nurses  reflect  discredit 
on  the  nursing  profession  as  a  whole.  Would  he  for  one  moment 
maintain  that  the  members  of  the  medical  profession ,  or  any  other 
regular  profession ,  could  remain  unmoved  and  unaffected  by  a  sense 
of  discredit,  if  one  of  their  number  perpetrated  some  disgrace- 
ful or  criminal  act  ?  If  so,  Mr.  Holland  is  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  esprit  de  corps,  and  of  all  that  can  be  achieved  by  a 
corporate  sense  of  honour. 

But  Mr.  Holland  has  evidently  become  uneasy  about  the 
efficacy  of  his  catch-phrase,  which,  indeed,  cannot  be  very  con- 
vincing to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  think  for  themselves. 
He  therefore  goes  a  step  further  and  boldly  lays  down  the  dictum 
that  '  practical  efficiency  in  nursing  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any 
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examination  yet  devised.'  If  that  be  a  sound  argument,  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  every  other  profession  to  which  admission 
can  only  be  gained  by  special  training  tested  by  examination. 
'  Nursing  changes  very  rapidly,'  says  Mr.  Holland  ;  '  new  methods 
of  nursing  are  constantly  introduced,  new  operations  are  done. 
Appendicitis  was  not  invented  a  few  years  ago.'  This  is  all  quite 
true ;  but  if  Mr.  Holland's  deduction  from  these  facts  is  sound,  it 
follows  that  doctors  and  surgeons  who  obtained  their  degrees 
twenty  years  ago  are  quite  unfit  to  practise  at  the  present  day. 
Military  science  has  also  undergone  rapid  and  numerous  changes, 
and  nearly  every  paragraph  of  the  Service  manuals  is  constantly 
'  under  alteration  to  bring  the  instructions  up  to  date.'  Surely, 
then,  if  Mr.  Holland  be  right,  it  is  a  '  farce  '  and  a  '  danger  '  to 
retain  in  the  Army,  '  guaranteed  to  the  public  as  to  proficiency 
and  general  fitness  for  employment,'  officers  who  passed  their 
examinations  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago.  Similarly  with  the 
legal  profession  ;  new  laws  are  established  every  year.  Engineer- 
ing has  also  not  been  at  a  standstill,  and  there  have  been  some 
changes  in  commerce.  Why,  then,  should  change  and  progress 
be  considered  as  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  nursing  profession  ? 

Mr.  Holland  thinks  that  he  has  made  a  great  discovery  when 
he  says  that  '  the  State  [Registration  Bill  does  not  profess  to,  and 
cannot,  stop  women  posing  as  nurses  who  are  not  nurses;  it  can 
only  prevent  women  calling  themselves  registered  nurses.'  Mr. 
Holland  is  quite  right,  and  if  he  will  only  continue  his  study  of 
the  question  he  will  in  course  of  time  understand  the  reasons  and 
objects  of  registration.  The  law  does  not  profess  to,  and  cannot,  stop 
quacks  posing  as  doctors,  and  unscrupulous  speculators  posing  as 
properly  authorised  stockbrokers,  but  if  anyone  is  foolish  enough 
to  employ  such  persons  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  for  the  con- 
sequent inconvenience.  If  it  is  really  the  case  that  '  few  people 
realise  this,'  it  shows  that  few  people  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  Eegistration. 

Mr.  Holland  enumerates  those  who  signed  a  protest  against 
the  proposed  Eegistration  of  Nurses,  but  he  avoids  any  mention 
of  the  influential  support  which  the  movement  has  received 
for  twenty  years  past.  It  is,  therefore,  not  out  of  place  to  re* 
capitulate  the  principal  stages  of  the  movement. 

In  1889  the  General  Medical  Council,  which  is  of  course  the 
governing  body  of  the  medical  profession,  unanimously  expressed 
an  opinion  that  State  Eegistration  was  desirable.  In  1895,  in 

1904  and  1906  the  British  Medical  Association,  composed  of  over 
20,000  medical  practitioners,  voting  by  delegates,  passed  practically 
unanimous  resolutions  in  favour  of  Eegistration.     In  1904  and 

1905  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  inquired  into 
the  whole  subject,  and  unanimously  reported  '  that  it  is  desirable 
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that  a  register  of  nurses  should  be  kept  by  a  central  body  appointed 
by  the  State.'  Every  possible  argument  against  the  proposed 
legislation  was  urged  before  that  Committee,  and  also  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1892,  and  on  no  occasion  did 
these  arguments  influence  the  judgment  of  the  authorities 
against  the  proposed  legislation,  and  when  the  Registration  Bill 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  passed  through  every 
stage  without  a  division  and  with  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  the  Government. 

Registration  is  in  force  in  several  British  Colonies  and  in  a 
number  of  the  States  of  America,  and  nowhere  has  the  system 
produced  any  shadow  of  the  dangers  which  Mr.  Holland  and  his 
friends  profess  to  anticipate. 

But  Mr.  Holland  gives  himself  away  entirely  in  the  threat 
with  which  he  concludes  his  article.  The  advocates  of  Registra- 
tion have  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that,  so  long  as  Mr.  Holland 
is  Chairman  of  the  London  Hospital,  the  nurses  on  the  staff  of  that 
hospital  would  not  be  likely  to  show  themselves  in  favour  'of  Regis- 
tration, but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  not  do  so  when  his 
benevolent  despotism  comes  to  an  end.  The  long  and  short  of  the 
whole  matter  is  this  :  The  authorities  of  the  London  Hospital 
have  a  system  which  they  find  convenient  and  profitable ,  and  they 
are  afraid  that  Registration  might  oblige  them  to  modify  that 
system.  It  would,  of  course,  be  regrettable  if  any  serious  altera- 
tion had  to  be  made  in  a  system  which  is  working  well,  as  no 
doubt  is  that  of  the  London  Hospital ;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to 
subordinate  the  convenience  of  individuals  or  of  small  communities 
to  the  good  of  the  State  and  of  the  community  at  large.  When 
the  Factory  Acts  were  passed  there  were ,  no  doubt ,  employers  who 
felt  that  such  supervision  was  unnecessary  in  their  own  case,  and 
even  disadvantageous  to  those  whom  they  employed ;  but  nobody 
will  question  nowadays  that  it  was  right,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  whole  community,  that  good  employers  should  submit  to 
supervision  in  order  that  bad  employers  might  be  brought  under 
proper  control. 

There  is  no  justification  whatever  for  the  assertion  that  those 
who  are  at  the  head  of  the  Registration  movement  make  a  practice 
of  speaking  against  the  London  Hospital.  Everybody  who  is  in- 
terested in  medical  relief  and  nursing  must  necessarily  wish  well 
to  that  splendid  institution,  and  it  is  deplorable  that  hyper- 
sensitive self -consciousness  should  imagine  otherwise. 

Finally,  the  readers  of  this  Review  can  judge  for  themselves 
which  is  the  more  legitimate  method  of  controversy  :  to  charge 
those  who  disagree  with  you  with  '  prolonged  and  unreasonable 
opposition/  or  to  say  that  the  contentions  of  your  opponents  are 
'  irresponsible  '  and  '  spiteful  chatter.' 

AMPTHILL. 
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CRIME    ACT 


We  have  been  feeling  towards  the  criminal  neither  as  Christians,  nor  as 
statesmen,  nor  as  philosophers,  nor  even  as  men  of  the  world.  We  neither 
abhor  him,  nor  cure  him,  nor  disarm  him.  We  do  not  act  either  on  the 
reformatory,  or  the  retributive,  or  the  purely  defensive  principle,  but  on  a 
feeble  muddle  of  all  three.  So  he  lives  and  thrives  and  multiplies,  nourished 
in  the  bosom  of  the  silly  society  on  which  he  preys. 

THESE  words  were  written  many  years  ago  by  Walter  Kathbone 
Greg,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated  and  earnest  endeavours  by  men 
who  know  the  criminal,  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  as  true  to-day 
as  when  they  were  written. 

There  are  two  methods  of  attacking  crime  and  of  preserving 
society,  in  some  degree,  from  the  continual  depredations  of  the 
criminal.  The  first,  and  probably  the  more  effectual,  is  to  nip 
crime  in  the  bud,  to  take  the  young  criminal  and  train  him  to 
habits  of  industry  and  self-control,  and  to  launch  him,  after  train- 
ing, into  honest  employment. 

The  second  method  is  to  deal  with  the  failures  of  the  first,  and 
to  condemn  the  man  who  has  been  shown  the  better  way  but 
will  not  follow  it,  first  to  the  punishment  befitting  his  offence  and 
his  past,  and  later  to  segregation  from  the  society  against  which 
he  wages  war,  until  the  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  him 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  After  all,  we  can  only  expect  by 
a  steady  persistence  in  these  two  methods  to  minimise  crime ;  to 
extinguish  it  altogether  is  beyond  human  hope.  Crimes  of  impulse 
will  continue  through  all  time,  and  for  all  time  there  will  be  a 
certain  number  of  our  fellow-men  who  prefer  the  excitement  of  a 
life  of  crime  to  the  humdrum  days  of  virtue,  and  who  deliberately 
say  to  evil,  '  Be  thou  my  good.' 

In  the  year  1908  a  great  endeavour  was  made  by  Lord 
Gladstone,  supported  by  all  permanent  officials  of  the  State  most 
conversant  with  crime  and  the  conditions  of  the  criminal  popula- 
tion, to  deal  with  them  by  the  methods  here  indicated,  and  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  was  introduced  and  read  a  first  time  on 
the  27th  of  May  in  that  year.  Let  us  consider  this  Bill  in  its 
original  form,  a  form  which  unfortunately  it  was  not  long  to 
retain, 
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The  first  part  of  the  Bill  dealt  with  the  treatment  of  offenders 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  and  gave  power  to 
courts  of  Assize  and  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  award,  in  lieu  of 
imprisonment  or  penal  servitude,  sentences  of  detention  in  a 
Borstal  institution  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year  or  more 
than  three  years.  At  the  same  time  the  courts  were  required, 
whenever  awarding  such  a  sentence  of  detention,  to  award  also 
an  alternative  sentence,  either  of  imprisonment  or  penal  servi- 
tude, such  as  they  would  have  passed  had  they  not  passed  a 
sentence  of  detention.  It  then  depended  upon  the  report  in  each 
case  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
whether  the  offender  should  go  to  a  Borstal  institution  or  should 
undergo  the  alternative  sentence.  The  Bill,  after  dealing  with 
various  details,  authorised  the  Prison  Commissioners  to  grant 
licences  to  deserving  cases  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  six 
months'  detention  and  to  revoke  such  licences  when  necessary. 

Before  considering  Part  II.  of  the  Bill  it  may  be  as  well  to 
follow  the  progress  of  Part  I.  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  afterwards  through  the  Upper  House. 

This  part  of  the  Bill  met  with  little  opposition,  but  apparently 
subsection  (2)  of  the  first  clause  offended  the  susceptibilities  of 
some  members  of  Standing  Committee  C  to  which  the  Bill  had 
been  referred;  for,  on  the  13th  of  July  1908,  Lord  Gladstone 
himself  moved  and  carried  the  omission  of  this  subsection  (2). 
The  power  of  awarding  an  alternative  sentence  thus  passed  away, 
together  with  the  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  decide, 
on  the  report  of  the  Prison  Commissioners,  whether  the  sentence 
of  detention  or  the  alternative  should  be  enforced.  Words  were 
added  to  the  clause  constituting  the  court  itself  the  Judge  as  to 
the  suitability  of  the  offender  for  Borstal  treatment.  It  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  this  clause,  as  amended,  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  occupy  the  Bench  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  who  would  prefer,  I  believe,  to  have  the 
power  of  awarding  an  alternative  sentence ,  which ,  having  regard  to 
its  greater  severity,  would  generally  be  of  shorter  duration  than 
a  sentence  of  detention.  The  objections  that  I  have  heard  to 
this  alteration  of  the  Bill  are  not  lessened  by  the  retention  of  the 
clause  which  authorises  the  Secretary  of  State ,  when  an  offender 
in  a  Borstal  institution  is  reported  to  be  incorrigible,  to  commute 
the  residue  of  his  sentence  of  detention  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment which  may  be  equal  to  such  residue,  and,  practically,  will 
always  be  so ;  for  if  it  were  not  equal  a  way  would  be  opened  to 
incorrigible  young  offenders  to  shorten  their  absence  from  their 
criminal  associates  by  continued  misbehaviour  in  a  Borstal  in- 
stitution. However,  nothing  vital  in  this  part  of  the  Bill  was 
touched,  and  it  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  was 
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afterwards  returned  to  the  Commons,  practically  unharmed.  The 
Lords,  indeed,  made  one  or  two  valuable  amendments  to  it, 
notably  the  addition  of  the  clause,  now  numbered  6  in  the  Act, 
dealing  with  the  supervision  of  lads  whose  sentence  has  expired. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Part  II.  of  the  Bill  was  not  treated  in  as 
sensible  a  manner  by  the  Commons. 

This  part  deals  with  the  '  habitual  '  or,  as  he  would  be  more 
correctly  styled,  the  'professional  criminal.'  The  first  sub- 
section of  Clause  8  of  the  Bill  (now  Clause  10  of  the  Act)  enacted 
that  when  a  person  is  convicted  on  indictment  of  a  crime  and 
admits  that  he  is,  or  is  found  by  a  jury  to  be,  a  habitual  criminal, 
and  the  court  passes  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  the  court 
may  pass  a  further  sentence  of  detention,  to  be  known 
as  '  preventive  detention,'  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  The 
remainder  of  Part  II.  deals  with  the  method  of  charging  an 
offender  with  being  a  habitual  criminal,  with  the  definition  of  a 
'  crime  '  and  other  matters,  in  none  of  the  clauses  dealing  with 
which  were  any  amendments  of  importance  made  by  either 
House. 

But  far  different  was  it  with  subsection  1  of  Clause  8.  This 
subsection  contained  the  one  real  improvement  in  dealing  with 
the  professional  criminal,  and,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
subjected  to  an  unintelligent  opposition,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  whole  principle  of  this  part  of  the  Bill  was  abandoned.  The 
clause  was  intended  to  introduce  the  '  indeterminate  sentence,' 
hitherto  unknown  to  English  law,  but  possibly  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  the  protection  of  society  from  the  class  which  preys 
upon  it.  It  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that,  whereas  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  indeterminate  sentence  has  long  been  known ,  the  chief 
objection  to  it  has  been  based  on  the  fear  of  a  criminal  being 
liberated  too  soon,  all  the  arguments  against  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  founded  on  the  cruelty  to  the  man  who  would  be 
kept  in  confinement  too  long.  '  They  knew,'  said  one  member, 
'  that  for  the  protection  of  society  it  was  useful,  but  they  must 
not  protect  society  by  shutting  people  up  for  the  term  of  their 
natural  life.'  One  is  tempted  to  ask  '  Why  not?  '  when  he  re- 
members or  believes  that  the  main  object  of  all  law  is  the  pro- 
tection of  society.  In  the  Upper  House  a  noble  Lord  stated  :  '  If 
therefore  you  remove  the  criminal  indefinitely  from  society,  your 
object  is  not  so  much  that  of  reform  as  of  protecting  society.' 
One  member  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
pointed  out  that  the  principle  underlying  it  was  '  that  not  only 
would  they  detain  the  bad  criminal  for  a  long  period,  but  also 
that  the  man  who  was  not  a  bad  criminal  would  get  out  sooner 
than  under  the  present  system  ' ;  but  this  argument  did  not  pre- 
vail against  the  champions  of  the  oppressed  wrongdoer. 
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The  Bill  therefore  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  the 
powers  allowed  to  Judges  under  Clause  8  considerably  curtailed. 
Instead  of  the  further  sentence  of  preventive  detention  being 
'  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure/  it  was  to  be  for  such  period,  not 
exceeding  ten  or  less  than  five  years,  as  the  '  court  may  deter- 
mine,' and  in  this  form  the  clause  passed  through  the  Upper 
House  and  became  law. 

Anything  more  absurd  on  the  face  of  it  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. It  is  as  if  one  should  say  that  no  man  can  be  so  bad  that 
he  cannot  be  reformed  in  ten  years,  but  if  such  a  monster  should 
exist  he  must  return  to  prey  upon  society  after  ten  years'  deten- 
tion, and  society  must  defend  itself  as  best  it  can.  As  one  mem- 
ber asserted,  '  the  police  were  perfectly  capable  of  looking  after 
these  persons  when  they  came  out,  and  if  they  offended  again 
their  sentences  were  increased.'  Why  should  this  burden  be 
thrown  on  the  police  of  looking  after  persons  who  are  discharged 
from  prison  with  the  knowledge  that  they  intend  again  to  engage 
in  crime  ?  ,  •  >• 

The  criminal  may  [as  Mr.  Horsley  says]  even  boast  of  his  intentions,  but 
out  he  must  go,  with  as  much  safety  to  the  State  as  if  all  mad  dogs  were 
muzzled  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  all  unmuzzled  because  it  had  been 
found  that  in  that  period  a  certain  proportion  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  or 
as  if  all  smallpox  patients  were  discharged  from  hospital  in  so  many  weeks 
after  reception,  whether  cured  or  not. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  labour  this  question.  If  crime  is  a  thing 
that  society  is  interested  in  preventing,  the  best  means  for  doing 
so  should  be  adopted,  and  no  one  who  has  studied  the  question 
can  doubt  that  the  most  effective  means  of  doing  so  is  to  keep 
permanently  in  detention  those  persons  who  have  shown  Hy  their 
persistent  defiance  of  the  law  that  crime  is  the  mode  by  which 
they  mean  to  earn  their  living. 

There  is  a  further  absurdity  in  this  clause  of  the  Act,  and  it  is 
this  :  power  is  given  to  a  court  to  award  any  sentence  of  preven- 
tive detention  not  exceeding  ten  or  less  than  five  years.  That  is 
to  say,  that  a  Judge  or  a  Kecorder  or  a  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions  is  competent  to  decide,  on  the  small  amount  of  informa- 
tion brought  before  him  by  the  police  and  the  prison  authorities, 
that  A  can  be  and  must  be  reformed  in  five  years,  B  in  seven 
years,  and  C  in  ten  years.  Foolish  as  any  limit  appears  to  be, 
this  haphazard  sort  of  gradation  makes  it  still  more  absurd.  How- 
ever, such  as  it  is,  the  Bill  has  become  law,  and  Part  II.  is 
accepted,  faute  de  mieux,  by  the  Prison  Commissioners  (see  their 
Keport  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March  1909)  as  '  a  com- 
promise between  two  sections  of  thought,  there  being  general 
agreement  that  something  sterner  and  stronger  '  (the  italics  are 
mine)  '  than  what  the  present  system  of  penal  servitude  affords 
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was  called  for  in  the  case  of  the  persistently  criminal  man/ 
Part  I.  of  the  Act  is  of  course  accepted  as  '  the  formal  embodiment 
in  the  penal  law  of  this  country  of  all  those  conclusions  which 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  Borstal  system  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  suggested.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Part  I.  of  the  Act  is  a  bold  step, 
and  that  Part  II.  may  be  called  a  faltering  step  forward  in  the 
right  direction,  if  the  Judges  and  others  who  administer  the  law 
are  bold  enough  and  wise  enough  to  administer  it  as  it  was  in- 
tended. The  Prison  Commissioners,  who  know  the  classes  of 
boys  and  men  with  whom  they  are  dealing,  say  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  that  something  sterner 
and  stronger  than  the  present  system  is  required,  and  with  regard 
to  the  former  they  say — 

the  element  of  time  is  essential.  Experience  has  shown  that  something  may 
be  done  in  twelve  months.  Such  a  sentence  should  not  be  less  than  three 
years,  conditional  liberation  being  granted  when  the  circumstances  of  any 
case  give  a  reasonable  prospect  of  reclamation,  and  the  opportunity  exists 
for  employment  in  a  fitting  situation  on  discharge. 

In  both  cases  the  Commissioners  speak  words  of  common- 
sense  and  therefore  of  wisdom.  Let  us  see  how  the  courts  have 
interpreted  the  intention  of  Parliament. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  Act  for  prevention  of  crime 
a  member  stated  that  '  it  was  the  painful  fact  that  in  every 
attempt  to  reach  a  rational  system  for  the  treatment  of  crime  the 
Judges  had  been  the  greatest  obstructors.' 

Sir  Kobert  Anderson,  in  his  article  on  this  Act,1  prophesies 
'  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  measure  will  be  to  reduce  the 
penalties  of  crime  for  those  who  are  not  deterred  by  the  penalties 
hitherto  enforced.' 

Both  these  statements  are  strong.  We  shall  shortly  see 
whether  they  were  justified. 

Dealing  first  with  Part  I.  of  the  Act,  it  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  youths  who  have  been  sentenced  to  detention  in  a 
Borstal  institution  since  the  Act  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
August  1909,  that  Magistrates  and  Judges  alike  are  convinced  of 
the  merits  of  this  form  of  sentence.  I  have  made  observations 
of  120  such  sentences,  and  there  must  have  been  many  more.  Of 
the  number  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  ninety-four 
were  sentenced  at  Quarter  Sessions,  six  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  and  twenty  at  Courts  of  Assize  in  the  provinces.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  the  presiding  authorities  at  the  courts,  when  giving 
these  boys  the  advantages  of  the  Borstal  treatment,  did  not  bear 
in  mind  that  '  the  element  of  time  is  essential,'  and  did  not  award 
in  most  cases  the  maximum  sentence  allowed,  leaving  to  the 

1  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  February  1909. 
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Prison  Commissioners  the  pleasant  duty  of  licensing,  at  an  earlier 
date,  those  who  show  unmistakably  the  desire  to  live  a  life  of 
industry  and  honesty.  A  little  consideration  would  show  that  for 
boys  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  dregs  of  society,  the 
hooligans  of  our  towns,  boys  brought  up  in  bad  homes  and  familiar 
with  crime  practically  from  infancy,  twelve  months  of  the  Borstal 
training  would  be  all  too  short ;  that  the  cases  that  would  benefit 
by  so  short  a  detention  would  be  rare  exceptions,  and  that  they 
might  be  safely  left  to  the  authorities  to  discover  after  sentence. 
The  Prison  Commissioners  have  given  proofs  in  the  past ,  by  their 
long-continued  experiments  in  a  new  method  of  treatment  of 
young  criminals,  of  their  earnest  desire  to  reclaim ;  and  Judges 
and  Magistrates  would  be  justified  in  trusting  them  not  to  detain 
any  inmate  in  a  Borstal  institution  longer,  than  is  necessary  for 
his  own  future  well-being.  But  what  do  we  find  in  the  sentences 
awarded?  Of  the  120  cases  observed,  twenty-two  only,  or 
18.33  per  cent.,  were  awarded  the  full  term  of  three  years,  while 
twenty-six,  or  21.67  per  cent.,  received  the  minimum  sentence  of 
one  year,  the  remainder  being  distributed  as  follows  :  fifteen 
months,  ten,  or  8.33  per  cent. ;  eighteen  months,  twenty-nine,  or 
24.17  per  cent.;  two  years,  thirty-one,  or  25.83  per  cent.;  and 
two  and  a  half  years,  two,  or  1.67  per  cent. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  what  can  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
Chairman  of  a  Bench  who  sentences  (as  has  been  the  case  in  one 
court)  seven  boys  to  twelve  months,  six  to  fifteen  months,  and 
eight  to  eighteen  months.  It  is  incredible  that  the  court  should 
have  so  carefully  considered  each  case  as  to  be  able  to  determine 
that  seven  boys  required  only  twelve  months'  training,  six  re- 
quired fifteen,  and  eight  required  eighteen  months'.  The  grada- 
tions are  paltry.  Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  to  sentence  all, 
at  any  rate,  to  eighteen  months,  leaving  their  reclamation  and 
their  possible  earlier  discharge  to  the  authorities  of  the  Borstal 
institution  ?  Of  the  seven  boys  sentenced  at  this  court  to  the  mini- 
mum period  of  twelve  months,  one  was  convicted  of  the  heinous 
offence  of  burglary,  one  had  two  and  another  four  previous  con- 
victions. Those  sentenced  to  fifteen  months  and  eighteen  months 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  worse  cases  or  to  have  been  con- 
victed of  more  serious  crimes  than  the  unlucky  recipients  of  the 
lighter  sentence — unlucky,  because  I  know  that  some  of  them,  at 
any  rate,  cannot  be  benefited  by  so  short  an  experience  of  Borstal 
treatment.  Further  comment  seems  needless. 

Some  courts,  to  their  honour,  mostly  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, have  awarded  the  maximum  sentence  invariably,  but  they 
have  not  been  set  a  shining  example  by  the  Judges  at  Courts  of 
Assize.  Of  the  sentences  awarded  at  Assizes,  35  per  cent,  were 
for  one  year,  10  per  cent,  for  fifteen  months,  40  per  cent,  for  two 
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years,  10  per  cent,  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  5  per  cent,  only 
for  the  maximum  time.  One  learned  Judge  emulated  the 
example  of  the  court  already  alluded  to,  and  on  his  circuit  sen- 
tenced one  lad  to  one  year,  two  to  fifteen  months,  and  one  to 
two  years.  Another  went  from  Assize  town  to  Assize  town 
awarding  consistently  sentences  of  twelve  months,  four  in  all, 
two  of  the  youths  concerned  being  credited  with  four  previous 
convictions  each.  I  fear  it  cannot  be  averred  that  the  Judges, 
any  more  than  the  Magistrates,  have  administered  this  portion  of 
the  Act  as  it  was  intended,  or  have  shown  that  confidence  in  the 
humanity  and  consideration  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  which, 
perhaps,  might  have  been  expected  from  them  more  than  from 
Benches  of  Magistrates ;  or  are  we  to  believe  that  their  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  leads  them  to  suppose  that  a  lad  who  has 
been  brought  up  in  criminal  surroundings  for  the  first  sixteen, 
eighteen,  or  twenty  years  of  his  life  can  be  converted  into  an 
honest  and  industrious  member  of  society  by  a  course  of  training 
lasting  twelve  months  only?  If  this  is  their  view,  it  is  not  one 
which  is  likely  to  be  adopted  by  anyone  who  is  practically  familiar 
with  the  character  and  temper  of  the  lads  who  go  to  Borstal,  and 
with  the  difficulties  inherent  in  all  institutional  training.  If,  of 
the  lads  sentenced  to  Borstal  detention  for  the  minimum  period  of 
twelve  months,  90  per  cent,  revert  to  crime  on  discharge,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  character  of  the  training  which  they  have 
received  during  that  term  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  in  fault,  and 
that  the  lamentable  result  will  be  due  to  the  mistaken  leniency  of 
the  Judges  by  whom  they  were  sentenced. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  administration  of  Part  II.  of  the  Act. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  subject  of  punish- 
ment for  crime ,  or  whether  the  sentence  should  be  made  to  fit  the 
offence  or  should  deal  simply  with  the  offender.  What  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  the  object  of  the  Act  the  administration  of  which 
is  under  consideration.  That  object  is  plainly  stated  in  its  title, 
and  is  the  '  Prevention  of  Crime.'  As  I  have  already  said,  crime 
may  be  prevented  by  the  reformation  of  the  young  and  by  punish- 
ment of  the  old  or  confirmed  offender,  the  object  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  latter  not  being  so  much  retaliation  as  deterrence  of 
others.  Lord  Gladstone,  when  introducing  the  Bill,  laid  stress 
upon  this  point,  and  society  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  courts 
will  award  sentences  under  this  Act  that  will  be  distinctly 
deterrent  to  the  professional  criminal. 

Here  we  are  met  with  a  slight  initial  difficulty,  because  the 
rules  under  which  criminals  will  be  treated  while  undergoing  pre- 
ventive detention  have  not  yet  been  published.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  say  positively  what  amount  of  deterrence  there  will  be 
in  the  new  sentence  beyond  mere  deprivation  of  liberty.  From 
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the  debates,  however,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
Upper  House  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  life  of  the  criminal  under 
preventive  detention  is  to  be  made,  more  or  less,  an  easy  one.  All 
the  more,  then,  is  it  necessary  that  not  only  should  the  sentence 
of  detention  be  long,  but  that  the  preceding  period  of  penal  servi- 
tude should  be  severe.  A  sentence  of  three  years'  penal  servitude, 
which  to  a  man  well  conducted  in  prison  means  two  and  a  quarter 
years  only,  followed  by  detention  for  five  years,  is  not  likely  to 
prove  deterrent  to  criminals  of  the  professional  class,  nor  does  it 
even  give  society  the  small  security  of  withdrawing  the  individual 
for  a  lengthened  period  from  his  life  of  crime.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  penal  servitude,  although  still  severe,  is  much  less 
so  than  when  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  described  it,  and  that  almost 
every  year  sees  some  slight  amelioration  of  a  convict's  treatment. 
The  more  frequent  letters  and  visits  from  friends,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  long-sentence  division  with  extended  privileges,  even 
the  improved  cell  accommodation,  all  tend  to  lighten  the 
severities  of  a  prisoner's  life.  Therefore  in  dealing  with  the  pro- 
fessional criminal  the  courts  should  bear  in  mind  the  diminished 
deterrence  of  penal  servitude,  and  should  give  longer,  instead  of 
shorter,  sentences.  After  the  penal  servitude  should  have  come 
(as  was  originally  intended)  a  really  indeterminate  sentence  of 
detention,  and  there  might  come  even  now  in  all  cases  a  sentence 
of  ten  years,  the  reduction  of  which  would  lie  in  the  convict's 
own  hands.  Indeed,  if  Parliament  had  seen  fit  to  sanction  a 
sentence  of  detention  during  the  King's  pleasure  the  preliminary 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  might  have  been  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, and  the  complaint  so  often  urged  against  our  prison 
system,  that  there  is  no  discrimination  in  its  treatment  of 
criminals  who  differ  widely  one  from  the  other,  would  have  dis- 
appeared so  far  as  professional  criminals  are  concerned.  For  in- 
determinate sentences  necessarily  postulate  individual  treatment. 
Even  now,  if  the  courts  were  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  were  to 
impose  the  maximum  detention  in  all  cases,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  would  be  made,  and  society  would  be  able  to  say  to  the 
offender,  in  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis'  words,  '  I  will  give  you  a  helping 
hand,  because  the  sooner  you  begin  to  act  socially  the  better  it 
will  be  for  both  of  us.  I  shall  be  glad  to  leave  you  alone,  and  the 
sooner  the  better ;  but  so  long  as  I  see  that  you  are  a  dangerous 
person  I  shall  not  entirely  leave  my  hold  on  you  '  for  ten  years. 
What  have  the  courts  done  ?  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
notes,  three  years'  penal  servitude  followed  by  five  years'  pre- 
ventive detention,  the  lowest  possible  sentence,  has  become  the 
normal  one,  and  is  given  without  any  regard  to  the  offence  or  the 
offender.  It  was  awarded  in  one  court  to  a  man  with  three  pre- 
vious convictions  and  in  another  to  a  man  with  thirty.  I  have 
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notes  of  twenty-three  such  sentences  between  the  1st  of  August 
and  the  31st  of  December  1909,  the  number  of  previous  convic- 
tions being  three,  six,  seven,  eight  (three  cases),  ten  (three  cases), 
twelve  (two  cases),  thirteen  (two  cases),  fourteen  (two  cases), 
fifteen  (three  cases),  eighteen,  twenty-three,  twenty-five,  twenty- 
seven,  and   thirty,   and   the   offences  being   eight   larceny  and 
receiving,  three  shopbreaking,  one  fraud  and  larceny  as  bailee, 
two  possession  of  housebreaking  implements,  four  burglary,  one 
attempting  malicious  damage  and  larceny,  two  housebreaking, 
one  arson,  and  one  coining.     I  have  notes  also  of  three  sentences 
of  three  years'  penal  servitude,  followed  by  seven  years'  detention, 
awarded  with  equal  discrimination,  the  previous  convictions  vary- 
ing from  six  to  twenty-three.     There  were  three  sentences  of 
three  years'  penal  servitude,  followed  by  ten  years'  detention,  but 
one  at  least  of  these  was  reduced  on  appeal  to  five  years'  detention, 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
apparently  that  the  man  could  be  safely  let  loose  on  society  again 
at  the  expiration  of  five  years. 

Another  sentence  of  five  years'  penal  servitude,  followed  by 
preventive  detention,  was  reduced  by  the  same  court  on  appeal 
to  three  years'  penal  servitude  on  the  sole  ground  that  it  was 
becoming  the  custom  of  the  courts  when  the  sentence  was  to  be 
followed  by  preventive  detention  to  award  three  years  only  ! 

We  are  told  by  the  police  that  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
April  1908  there  were  4255  habitual  criminals  at  large.  How 
many  of  these  will  be  deterred  by  the  sentences  I  have  quoted? 
When  awarding  them  the  courts  might  have  used  the  words  of 
Sydney  Smith,  slightly  altered  : 

The  Court  having  taken  into  consideration  the  frequency  and  the  enormity 
of  your  offence,  and  the  necessity  for  restraining  it  with  the  utmost  severity 
of  punishment,  do  order  and  adjudge  that  you  be  confined  for  a  few  years  in 
a  house  larger,  better-aired  and  warmer  than  your  own,  in  company  with 
others  in  as  good  health  and  spirits  as  yourself.  You  need  do  little  work  and 
you  may  have  plentiful  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  In  passing  this 
sentence  the  court  hope  that  your  example  will  be  a  warning  to  others ;  and 
that  evil-disposed  persons  will  perceive  from  your  suffering  that  the  laws  of 
their  country  are  not  to  be  broken  with  impunity. 

E.  G.  CLAYTON. 
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A   DAY  IN  PROVENCE 


SWEEPING  down  the  Rhone  Valley  as  through  a  funnel,  the  Mistral, 
vent  magistral  of  Provence,  finds  a  convenient  playground  in  the 
flat,  open  country  which  lies  between  Avignon  and  the  Alpilles. 
To-day  he  is  in  a  rollicking,  good-tempered  mood,  and  there  is  no, 
harshness  in  his  breath  as  he  sweeps  the  big  Panhard  car  in  front 
of  him  along  the  white  road  towards  St.  Eemy.  Overhead  there 
is  a  bright  blue  sky  and  blazing  sunshine,  the  April  sunshine  of 
the  South.  On  either  side  of  the  road  fields  of  green  corn  bend 
to  the  wind,  row  upon  row,  like  racehorses  galloping  to  the 
winning-post.  The  hedges  are  pink  with  medlar  blossom,  and 
here  and  there  the  air  is  sweetened  by  a  single  peach  tree.  After 
we  have  crossed  the  Durance,  straggling  boughs  of  hawthorn 
begin  to  burst  their  winter  bonds  and  stretch  across  the  ditches 
of  yellow  iris,  and  the  meadows  are  full  of  golden  dandelions  and 
buttercups.  The  dominant  note  of  colour  in  the  landscape  of  this 
part  of  Provence  seems  to  be  caught  from  the  swirling  waters  of 
the  Ehone ,  a  harmony  of  grey  and  green  and  blue  on  a  back- 
ground of  gold  infinitely  tender  and  spring-like.  In  spite  of  the 
boisterous  onslaught  of  the  wind,  the  lilacs  are  struggling  into 
bloom,  purple  and  white  with  immense  blossoms,  and  at  intervals 
a  solemn  row  of  dark  cypress  has  been  planted  to  protect  the 
primeurs,  the  early  fruit  and  vegetables  destined  for  the  markets 
of  Marseilles  and  Paris. 

St.  Eemy,  standing  among  its  orchards  and  market-gardens, 
with  its  avenues  of  ancient  planes  and  wych-elms  dangling  their 
golden  tassels  in  the  breeze,  has  an  atmosphere  of  industry, 
still. more  of  gaiety,  which  is  all  its  own.  Once  a  year  there 
are  races  here,  and  the  pretty  girls  dance  in  their  Arlesien 
costumes.  To-day  there  is  a  horse  fair,  and  the  wide  street 
is  picturesquely  crowded  with  merry-go-rounds  and  booths,  and 
groups  of  wild-eyed  gypsies  leading  equally  wild-eyed  Jaorses. 
It  is  desirable  to  go  at  foot's  pace,  for  children  and  dogs  hurl 
themselves  confidently  against  the  car,  and  anxious  mothers  and 
owners  join  their  voices  to  the  cheerful  hubbub.  St.  Eemy  is 
always  a  place  to  linger  in,  and  the  fair  is  certainly  alluring,  but 
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to-day  we  have  a  more  serious  expedition  before  us,  and  even  in 
Provence  time  cannot  wait  indefinitely.  The  little  patch  of 
country  south  of  St.  Remy  and  nestling  under  the  low,  jagged 
range  of  the  Alpilles,  only  two  miles  away,  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  the  illustrations  of  a  child's  fairy-book.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  olive  woods  and  vineyards  intersected  by  innumerable 
miniature  canals  spanned  by  tiny  bridges,  with  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  red  ploughed  earth.  It  is  all  pervaded  by  an  extra- 
ordinary sense  of  solitude  and  silence,  for  while  every  m&tre  of 
land  bears  evidence  of  minute  cultivation  there  is  seldom  a  human 
being  to  be  seen  ;  it  might  all  be  the  work  of  good  and  industrious 
fairies.  We  have  wandered  there  through  a  long  afternoon,  and 
been  uncomfortably  startled  at  the  close  of  it  by  the  apparition  of 
a  meek  shepherd  leading  his  meeker  sheep,  and  still  more  by  a 
vivid  blue  donkey-cart  driven  at  delirious  speed ,  whose  aged  Jehu , 
as  he  flashed  by  and  eyed  us  with  gloomy  suspicion,  might  have 
been  the  goblin  ruler  of  this  peaceful  kingdom.  As  the  dusk  fell, 
and  the  rocky,  barren  outline  of  the  Alpilles  faded  from  the  glow- 
ing colours  wrought  by  the  sunshine  to  lilac,  and  from  lilac  almost 
to  black,  it  became  evident  that,  whether  or  no  good  fairies  had 
been  at  work  during  the  daytime,  the  goblin  had  let  loose  some 
evil  ones  now.  They  darted  out  from  the  hawthorn  hedges, 
catching  us  by  the  hair  and  entangling  themselves  in  our  skirts. 
The  canals  became  loud  with  croaking  frogs,  the  wind  blew  chilly, 
and  we  were  glad  enough  to  find  ourselves  once  more  in  the  dark, 
pottering  little  train  which  had  brought  us  so  gaily  in  the  morn- 
ing through  the  sunny  farms  and  meadows  from  Tarascon. 
To-day,  however,  there  are  no  fairies  abroad,  good  or  evil ;  and  a 
mile  beyond  St.  Remy  we  draw  up  at  the  Plateau  des  Antiquites. 
Among  all  the  countless  treasures  of  Provence,  there  are  perhaps 
none  which  make  so  strong  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  beauty  as 
these  two  small  monuments,  standing  modestly  on  a  grassy 
plateau  among  the  olive  woods  and  surrounded  by  stone  pines. 

The  little  triumphal  arch,  the  first  of  its  kind  raised  outside 
Italy,  is  rather  Greek  than  Roman  both  in  its  size  and  in  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  its  design.  Much  of  the  detail  of  its  decorations 
has  gone  with  the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries,  but  much  also  has 
been  spared  by  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  and  there  it  stands, 
arresting  in  its  beauty,  wholly  satisfying  in  the  perfection  of  its 
proportions.  The  arch  was  set  up  by  Julius  Caesar  to  com- 
memorate the  surrender  of  Vercingetorix ,  and  it  was  he  also  who 
raised  the  pyramidal  monument  beside  it,  which,  with  a  rather 
accentuated  touch  of  Roman  dignity,  is  yet  only  less  suggestive 
in  its  proportions  of  Greek  influence.  The  monument  stands  to 
the  undying  memory  of  Marius,  the  hero  of  the  countryside,  and 
of  his  victories,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Catulus,  over 
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the  Barbarians  who  devastated  Gaul.  On  the  reliefs  are  carved 
scenes  from  the  battles  and  the  triumphs  of  the  two  consuls, 
still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Some  confusion  of  ideas  has 
apparently  arisen  in  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
two  figures  which  stand  beneath  the  graceful  cupola.  Madame 
Duclaux  was  assured  by  a  peasant  that  they  represented  Caius 
Marius,  and  Martha  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
hundred  years  which  lay  between  them,  were  considered  to  have 
been  excellent  friends !  A  commoner  and  more  comprehensible 
error  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  monument  is  due  to  the  false 
but  interesting  inscription  that  it  still  bears,  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
a  mausoleum  erected  by  the  three  Julii  to  the  pious  memory  of 
their  parents.  A  plausible  explanation  of  this  statement  is  that 
a  century  after  the  death  of  Caesar  three  members  of  a  Gaulish 
family  living  at  St.  Kemy,  discovered  a  practical  use  for  his 
beautiful  monument,  by  treating  it  as  a  family  mausoleum,  to  the 
confusion  of  all  posterity !  Meantime  these  two  exquisite  gems 
of  antiquity,  standing  side  by  side  on  their  grassy  plateau  on  the 
very  site  of  the  lower  camp  where  Marius  awaited  the  Barbarians , 
offer  one  more  proof  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  Caesar.  And  in 
order  that  his  uncle  may  the  better  gaze  across  the  scene  of  his 
final  victory  the  monument  is  not  set  quite  square  to  the  arch. 
From  far  above  the  head  of  Marius  the  larks  are  pouring  down  a 
veritable  torrent  of  song.  At  his  feet  lies  the  fairyland  we  have 
already  visited,  and  beyond  the  plain  rolls  on  to  Avignon,  with 
Mont  Ventoux  a  shadowy  dream  on  the  horizon.  Immediately 
to  the  south  of  him  is  the  fantastic  line  of  the  Alpilles.  Thither 
we  are  bound ,  and  the  striking  of  a  clock  from  a  chapel ,  half  hidden 
by  a  grove  of  cypresses  across  the  road,  warns  us  that,  though  the 
day  is  yet  young,  it  is  time  to  be  moving.  So,  reluctantly  we 
leave  Marius  to  brood  over  the  scene  of  his  colossal  victory  in 
the  sunshiny  calm  of  the  spring  morning  and  turn  our  faces  to 
the  barren  hills  in  front. 

As  the  white  road  winds  slowly  up  to  the  Alpilles  the  olive 
woods  and  the  flowery  gardens  are  soon  left  behind ;  the  rich 
red  earth  gives  place  to  limestone  crags  and  gorse  bushes,  and  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  aromatic  scent  of  wild  lavender,  thyme,  and 
rosemary  which  clothe  the  hillside.  A  picturesque  goatherd  in 
a  slouch  hat  and  skin  coat  comes  scrambling  down  over  the 
boulders,  followed  by  a  mixed  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  one  ram 
with  curling  horns  and  his  hair  beautifully  curled  to  match 
ambling  proudly  in  front  of  them.  Now,  still  mounting,  as  we 
approach  the  rock  city  of  Les  Baux  a  forewarning  sense  of  desola- 
tion seems  to  fall  upon  us.  The  very  sky  assumes  a  hard,  flinty 
blue,  and  the  geniality  has  gone  out  of  the  sunshine.  The  last 
sign  of  cultivation  is  left  in  a  tiny  vineyard  planted  on  a  terrace 
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among  the  rocks  below  us  and  a  small  group  of  golden-green 
mulberries  with  a  solitary  almond  tree  in  blossom.  The  gorse 
stops  abruptly  as  we  pass  by  the  quarries  from  which  the  Eomans 
took  their  stone  to  build  the  city  of  Aries.  Now  there  is  nothing 
but  rocks  before  and  around  us,  massive  fantastic  boulders, 
creatures  upon  whom  some  curse  has  been  laid  for  their  evil 
violence,  and  who  in  their  scattered  ranks  still  seem  to  guard  the 
approaches  to  a  once  famous  city. 

There  is  perhaps  no  spot  in  France  which  may  give  a  freer 
rein  to  the  imagination  than  the  dead  city  of  Les  Baux.  A 
southern  buttress  of  the  Alpilles,  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
and  only  nine  hundred  metres  long  by  two  hundred  wide,  this 
wind-swept  plateau,  once  a  veritable  theatre  of  romance,  is  now 
little  more  than  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  some  dating  from  the  time 
of  the  Eomans,  others  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  but  at 
a  first  glance  differing  little  in  appearance  in  the  all-levelling 
desolation  of  death. 

The  origin  of  the  house  of  Les  Baux  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  The  princes  are  supposed  to  have  claimed  descent 
from  Balthazar,  that  King  of  the  East  who  came  with  two  others 
to  worship  the  infant  Christ  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  Their 
coat-of-arms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Hall  of  Ceremonies,  was  the 
star  with  sixteen  silver  rays,  and  their  motto,  which  seems  to 
have  inspired  them  to  the  end,  '  Au  hasard  Balthasar.'  In  his 
comprehensive  volume  on  Old  Provence  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook  gives 
a  detailed  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the  house  since  it  first  emerged 
into  the  light  in  the  person  of  Count  Leibulf  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. It  was  Eaymond  des  Baux  who  first  brought  it  into 
historical  importance  early  in  the  twelfth  century ,  by  his  marriage 
with  Stephanette,  a  daughter  of  Count  Gilbert  of  Provence,  whose 
other  daughter  Douce  became  the  wife  of  Eaymond  Be*renger, 
Count  of  Barcelona.  From  that  time  began  a  prolonged  feud 
between  the  houses  of  Baux  and  Barcelona  for  supremacy  in 
Provence.  But  there  was  a  gentler  rivalry  between  these  two 
courts  than  the  mere  armed  struggle  for  supremacy  in  posses- 
sions. Douce  and  Etienette  were  among  the  first  ladies  who  held 
those  cours  d' amour  which  afterwards,  and  until  the  time  of  the 
Albigensian  crusade,  became  so  famous  in  Provence,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  at  Les  Baux.  Here  poets  and  troubadours  came 
from  all  countries  to  celebrate  the  beauty  of  the  women  and  the 
valour  of  the  seigneurs.  For  women  were  fair  in  this  rock  city, 
too  fair  sometimes  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  troubadours, 
since  husbands  were  not  only  brave  but  also  violent,  and  treachery 
occasionally  lurked  behind  them.  By  his  marriage  with  Tiburge, 
Bertrand  des  Baux  became  Prince  of  Orange  in  1175,  and  his 
successors  allied  themselves  with  many  of  the  ruling  families  of 
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Europe,  thereby  increasing  their  power,  but  always  preserving 
their  independence  and  the  autonomy  of  their  fortress  city.  As 
the  house  of  Anjou  rose  into  ascendancy  the  Seigneurs  des  Baux 
became  more  important,  several  of  them  being  seneschals  of 
Provence,  while  others  won  fresh  laurels  fighting  in  Italy.  Above 
all  things,  they  were  a  vigorous  fighting  race,  with  no  notion  of 
submission.  Ce'cile  des  Baux,  known  as  Passe-Rose  throughout 
Provence  for  the  delicacy  of  her  complexion,  was  the  daughter  of 
Barral,  who  died  as  Podestat  of  Milan  in  1270,  and  her  four  brothers 
were  equally  distinguished  in  battle  and  in  the  tournament.  The 
last  representative  in  the  direct  line  of  the  house  of  Les  Baux  was 
destined  to  be  another  beautiful  woman,  Alix.  With  her  the 
glory  of  the  house — already  divided  against  itself,  Provence  being 
devastated  by  fratricidal  quarrels — may  be  said  to  have  departed. 
The  once  famous  Court  of  Love  and  Valour  had  so  degenerated 
as  to  be  known  as  the  Robbers'  Nest.  Alix,  a  helpless  young 
girl,  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  her  uncle,  Roger  de 
Beaufort,  who  did  nothing  to  restore  the  good  name  of  Les  Baux. 
He  was  called  the  Fleau  de  Provence,  for  in  defence  of  the  citadel 
against  the  army  of  the  Pope,  and  the  friends  of  Alix  and  her 
husband,  he  raised  a  band  of  cut-throat  robbers  who  ravaged  the 
country  and  were  known  as  the  Tard-venus. 

There  were  no  troubadours  left  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  fair 
but  unhappy  Alix.  There  were  still  poets,  however,  and  a  legend 
has  come  down  to  posterity  which  relates  how  the  star  of  her 
house,  the  Star  of  the  East,  descended,  while  she  was  dying,  into 
her  chamber  and  there  shone  with  amazing  brilliancy  until  she 
drew  her  last  breath,  when  it  was  promptly  and  for  ever  extin- 
guished. Alix,  the  last  of  an  heroic  race,  died  in  1426,  and 
Les  Baux  passed  with  all  Provence  into  the  hands  of  Louis 
d' Anjou,  King  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily.  One  more  charming 
lady  reigned  at  Les  Baux,  however — Jeanne  de  Laval,  the  second 
wife  of  the  good  King  Rene",  the  royal  troubadour,  who  as  Count 
of  Provence  inherited  the  lands  and  the  citadel.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  frowning  fortress, 
and  the  city  about  it,  a  fitting  residence  for  his  much-loved  consort. 
We  are  trying  to  think  of  these  gracious  chatelaines  and  the 
reputed  luxury  of  their  surroundings  as  we  stumble  up  a  narrow 
path  between  fantastic  boulders  and  unsightly  ruins.  Here, 
where  once  4000  people  lived  and  loved,  and  fought  and  died  and 
were  unquestionably  prosperous,  there  seems  now  little  sign  of 
life.  The  guide-book  tells  us  that  there  are  still  300  inhabitants, 
though  where  and  how  they  live  on  this  barren  wilderness  of 
rock  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  A  few  miserable  hovels  still  cling 
to  the  remains  of  bygone  splendour,  and  we  afterwards  learn  that 
the  women  earn  a  scant  livelihood  by  making  cheese  out  of  goats' 
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milk,  and  by  gathering  the  herbs  on  the  hillside  and  selling  them 
in  the  neighbouring  markets.  What  becomes  of  the  men  I  can- 
not say,  but  one  of  them,  a  weedy,  undersized  individual  with 
a  ragged  beard,  suddenly  springs  out  of  the  ground  in  front  of  us, 
introduces  himself  as  our  guide,  and  leads  us  silently  up  to  a  wide 
terrace  covered  with  short  turf  which  lies  immediately  in  front  of 
the  castle.  From  here  the  view  suddenly  breaking  upon  us  is 
immense,  and  we  get  an  almost  startling  impression  of  how  these 
turbulent  princes  dominated  the  whole  country  of  Provence. 
Away  to  the  south-west  we  look  over  the  great  plain  of  the 
Camargues,  the  delta  of  the  estuary  of  the  Khone,  where  the 
bulls  for  the  arena  are  pastured,  to  the  desolate  marshes  of  the 
Crau  surrounding  that  other  dead  city  of  Aigues  Mortes.  Beyond 
is  the  silver  line  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  at  Aigues  Mortes  that  the 
Saintes  Maries,  who  were  cast  adrift  in  a  small  boat  after  the 
Crucifixion,  are  supposed  to  have  landed  and  to  have  been  miracu- 
lously guided  to  Les  Baux.  On  the  white  rocks  below  the  citadel 
they  have,  according  to  the  legend,  carved  their  effigies,  with  that 
of  Lazarus,  who  accompanied  them.  Archaeologists  and  his- 
torians, however,  have  not  found  much  difficulty  in  deciding  that 
early  Christian  piety  has  once  again  put  a  Eoman  antiquity  to  its 
own  use,  and  that  the  bas-relief  known  as  the  Tremaie  repre- 
sents in  effect  the  one  contemporary  portrait  of  Marius,  with  his 
wife  on  one  side  of  him  and  the  Syrian  prophetess  Martha  on  the 
other. 

Below,  to  the  west,  on  either  side  of  the  Khone,  which  winds 
through  the  country  like  a  shining  green  ribbon,  lie  Tarascon  and 
the  Castle  of  Beaucaire,  another  stronghold  of  romance,  with 
Aries  further  to  the  southwards.  To  the  east  are  the  plains  of 
Orgon  and  Cavaillon,  and  beyond  them  a  low-lying  range  of  moun- 
tains. But  this  citadel  of  only  1000  feet  high  on  the  spur  of  the 
Alpilles,  standing  in  insolent  isolation,  commands  the  rich  plain 
about  it  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  No  wonder  the  princes  of 
Les  Baux  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  history,  and  no  wonder 
its  wind-swept  desolation  should  make  so  unforgettable  an  im- 
pression upon  the  landscape  to-day.  Enough  remains  of  the 
castle  itself  to  impress  us  with  its  gigantic  proportions  and  with 
the  strength  and  ferocity  of  its  design.  Its  original  builders 
appear  to  have  taken  the  mountain  itself  and  forced  it  into  a  vast 
citadel,  half  fortress,  half  palace,  as  great  in  its  dimensions  if  not 
greater  than  the  Papal  Palace  at  Avignon.  Now  little  remain 
but  the  mighty  skeleton  and  the  bleached  bones  of  a  glorious  past. 
Outside,  our  guide  points  out  to  us,  with  all  the  modest  pride  of 
a  proprietor,  an  unexpected  and  remarkably  modern  note  of 
civilisation  in  a  large  and  ingenious  reservoir,  still  intact,  erected 
by  the  Princes  of  Les  Baux  to  catch  the  rain-water— a  most  neces- 
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sary  precaution  on  the  barren  hilltop.  Within,  the  great  Hall  of 
Ceremonies  with  its  sixteen-rayed  star  is  roofless ;  yawning  rents 
in  the  ground  open  apparently  into  bottomless  dungeons  at  our 
feet.  Fantastic  masses  of  rock,  caught  by  an  angle  in  the  masonry 
as  they  have  been  hurled  through  the  air,  threaten  to  fall  upon 
our  heads.  Staircases  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  once  leading 
to  such  sumptuous  apartments  as  that  of  Princess  Alix  or  the 
Chambre  de  la  Hose,  now  end  abruptly  in  a  ruined  turret.  The 
whole  impression  is  dreary  and  sinister  to  a  degree,  in  spite  of 
the  sun  which  wanders  into  the  roofless  caverns.  As  the  wind 
whistles  through  the  empty  halls  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  no  evil 
characters  still  lurk  in  the  dungeons,  and  that  bats  and  lizards  are 
the  only  living  inhabitants.  It  certainly  requires  an  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  realise  the  rich  tapestries  and  armour  with  which 
these  battered  walls  were  hung,  the  luxurious  fittings  and  furni- 
ture with  which,  an  ancient  inventory  of  the  castle  tells  us,  the 
Princes  des  Baux  were  accustomed  to  surround  themselves. 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  people  these  death-like  ruins  with 
the  gay  crowd  of  a  cour  d' amour ;  to  fill  the  echoes  with  songs  of 
troubadours ;  to  watch  the  rivalry  for  the  homage  of  a  rising  poet 
between  the  beautiful  Ladies  Etienette  and  Douce,  or  the  latter 's 
rare  visits  to  her  sister ;  or  to  note  the  girlish  figure  of  pretty 
Passe-Eose  flitting  through  the  gloomy  corridors.  Hardest  of 
all,  perhaps,  is  it  to  picture  the  peaceful,  cultivated  Court  of  the 
good  King  Rene*  and  his  wife  Jeanne.  Far  easier  is  it  in  such 
surroundings  to  hear  the  clash  of  arms,  to  think  of  battle  and 
murder  and  of  sudden  death.  A  century  after  King  Rene",  the 
barony  of  Les  Baux  was  given  by  Francis  the  First  to  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  Grand  Constable  of  France,  who  held  the  fortress 
successfully  during  the  hideous  devastations  of  Provence  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  But  the  days  of  Les  Baux  were 
already  numbered.  The  last  Seigneur  Baron  was  Antoine  de 
Villeneuve,  a  partisan  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  against  Louis  the 
Thirteenth.  And  upon  him  the  King  took  his  revenge.  After 
a  long  and  sturdy  resistance,  possession  was  at  length  gained  of 
the  citadel,  and  by  the  orders  of  Kichelieu  the  whole  town  and 
fortress  were  completely  destroyed.  Paul  Eeboul,  a  mason  from 
Tarascon,  struck  the  first  blow  on  the  castle  on  the  llth  of 
March  1633,  and  gunpowder  effectively  finished  the  work  of 
demolition  begun  in  so  brutal  and  clumsy  a  fashion.  In  less  than 
a  month  Les  Baux  lay  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  majestic  and  terrible 
in  death,  even  as  we  see  it  to-day,  though  no  doubt  in  the  four 
centuries  that  have  since  elapsed  the  sun  and  wind  of  Provence  have 
contributed  to  the  final  disintegration. 

Little  remains  of  the  once  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  Catherine, 
where  the  great  ladies  prayed  for  their  absent  warriors  and  for 
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their  own  good  fortune.  Among  the  debris  of  masonry,  however, 
and  under  a  fragment  of  lovely  vaulted  roof,  a  small  child  seems 
to  have  found  a  convenient  playground.  Whether  it  is  his  own 
choice  or  that  of  the  aged  witch,  presumably  his  grandmother, 
who,  seated  on  the  remains  of  the  altar,  is  occupied  in  knitting  a 
stocking,  it  is  sufficiently  curious.  He  is  obviously  no  infantine 
ghost  of  a  departed  descendant  of  Balthazar,  but  a  real  live  baby 
dressed  in  a  black  pinafore  and  the  basket-lid  hat  which  is  the 
fashionable  headgear  of  Proven9al  infancy.  Tumbling  over  the 
great  stones  in  his  path  and  picking  himself  up  with  perfect 
unconcern,  he  deliberately  approaches  us,  attracted  no  doubt  by 
the  sight  of  strangers  and  possibly  knowing  what  to  expect  from 
them.  At  all  events,  he  gets  it.  We  would  rather  have  borne 
him  out  of  this  atmosphere  of  death  and  corruption  into  the  fresh 
air  of  the  hillside,  but  he  steadily  and  silently  resists  our  per- 
suasions. Instead,  his  small  fist  is  filled  with  sous  and  his  brain 
bewildered  by  a  lesson  from  one  of  our  party  in  saluting  his 
superiors.  So  much  is  he  impressed  by  the  latter  ceremony  that 
he  stumbles  silently  back  to  his  grandmother,  who  takes  no  notice 
of  us  whatever,  one  tiny  hand  still  pressed  to  his  basket-lid,  the 
other  grasping  his  newly  acquired  wealth.  Our  guide  smiles 
feebly.  The  child,  he  explains,  is  his,  and  the  old  woman  his 
mother,  but  he  evinces  no  further  interest  in  the  matter.  He  is 
probably  too  ill-nourished  to  feel  any,  and  yet,  since  he  is  the  only 
guide  to  Les  Baux,  he  might  be  expected  to  reap  a  harvest  in 
comparison  with  the  other  inhabitants,  not  a  trace  of  whom  is 
visible. 

We  are  glad  enough  to  find  ourselves  once  more  under  the 
open  sky.  Immediately  below  the  castle  to  the  west  is  a  veritable 
valley  of  dry  bones.  Bleached  boulders  of  every  fantastic  form 
and  shape,  together  with  masses  of  masonry  fallen  from  the  once 
mighty  edifice  above,  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  ancient 
glacier.  Here,  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  baked  by  the  sun, 
some  of  us  elect  to  pause  while  more  adventurous  spirits  climb 
the  rampart  and  explore  the  dungeon.  The  sense  of  desolation 
and  aloofness  is  becoming  oppressive,  when  suddenly  upon  the 
death-like  stillness  strikes  an  unexpected  note  of  spring  and  cheer- 
fulness— Cuckoo,  cuckoo !  It  is  the  first  we  have  heard  this  year, 
and  it  is  a  bird  of  unusual  audacity  (or,  more  probably,  total 
lack  of  imagination,  since  selfish  people  are  invariably  unimagina- 
tive) which  has  penetrated  to  this  barren  and  treeless  wilderness. 
At  all  events,  it  rouses  us  to  action,  and  we  make  our  way  down 
through  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  stony  streets,  past  ruined  palaces 
and  houses  of  every  date  and  description — a  Pompeii  without  the 
lava,  as  some  modern  writer  has  described  it.  The  greater  part 
of  these  houses  belong  to  a  later  and  more  gracious  date  than  the 
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frowning  castle  and  its  immediate  dependencies,  being  for  the 
most  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Here  a 
delicate  Eenaissance  fa9ade  catches  the  eye,  surviving  the  greater 
part  of  the  once  elegant  mansion  behind  it.  Lower  down  are  the 
sad  remains  of  the  spacious  Hotel  des  Manvilles.  Claude  de  Man- 
ville  was  captain  of  the  town  under  Montmorency,  and  the  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Huguenots  who  wrought  such 
havoc  during  their  short  occupancy  of  Les  Baux.  Every  fragment 
of  building  which  we  pass  suggests  a  treasure  house  of  romantic 
interest ,  and  even  in  death  these  Renaissance  houses  -  have  a 
charm  denied  to  the  sinister,  if  more  majestic,  ruins  by  which  they 
are  dominated.  The  little  Roman-Byzantine  church  of  St.  Vin- 
cent is  the  only  watertight  building  left  standing  in  Les  Baux. 
It  is  still  used  as  a  parish  church  for  the  remnant  of  population 
that  remains,  and  here  the  fete  of  St.  Vincent  is  faithfully  kept 
on  the  22nd  of  January.  There  are  three  naves  of  different  periods 
supported  by  massive  arches.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  a  rather 
charming  entrance  with  a  leopard  carved  in  stone  above  the  arch. 
Some  years  ago  in  the  vast  crypt  below  the  church,  before  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin,  was  discovered  the  famous  cabelladuro  (for,  a 
mass  of  long  golden  hair,  in  a  coffin  which  was  placed  by  the  poet 
Mistral  in  his  Museon  Arlateu  at  Aries.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  this  wonderful  chevelure  d'or  belonged  to  some  princess  of  Les 
Baux,  whose  grace  and  beauty  were  sung  by  troubadours  and  who 
perished  in  the  flower  of  her  youth.  A  more  probable  theory  is 
that  the  hair  is  that  of  a  young  Italian  girl  who  came  to  the  court 
of  Jeanne  de  Laval  as  the  betrothed  of  the  Seneschal,  and  died 
before  her  marriage. 

In  the  gloomy  interior  of  the  church  it  is  difficult  to  see  much 
of  the  rude  presentment  of  the  three  Maries  in  their  boat.  Of 
greater  interest  is  the  altar  for  the  sheep-shearers,  which  has  sur- 
vived through  many  centuries,  and  before  which  during  the  mid- 
night mass  on  Christmas  Eve  the  shepherds  still  make  their 
offering.  Anyone  who  had  the  courage  to  visit  Les  Baux  at  dead 
of  night  in  winter  would  surely  be  well  rewarded  by  the  quaint- 
ness  of  this  ancient  and  rather  childish  ceremony,  inaugurated 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  the  present 
writer.  The  solemn  darkness  of  the  church  is  relieved  only 
by  the  lights  on  the  altar  and  by  the  lanterns  and  torches  for 
which  we  can  see  the  iron  rings  fixed  in  the  solid  masonry. 
First  a  dialogue  is  sung  between  a  shepherd  at  the  back  of  the 
church  and  an  '  angel '  who  is  concealed  from  view  behind  the 
altar,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  announcing  the  good  tidings. 
Heralded  by  the  beating  of  a  drum,  the  procession  of  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  in  their  long  brown  cloaks,  holding  wax 
tapers  in  their  hands,  approach  the  altar.  Suspended  from 
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their  waists  by  coloured  ribbons  are  baskets  filled  with  presents 
for  the  child  Christ.  Behind  them  a  little  rustic  car  is  drawn  by 
a  handsome  ram  with  curly  hair  and  curly  horns,  such  an  one  as 
we  met  just  now  on  the  hillside,  and  in  the  car  is  a  tiny  lamb 
adorned  with  dainty  ribbons.  When  they  reach  the  altar  the 
*  Prayer,'  who  is  the  chief  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  principal 
shepherdesses,  each  in  turn,  take  the  lamb,  and  with  a  profound 
obeisance  to  the  altar  pretend  to  offer  it  to  the  priest ,  after  which 
they  withdraw  satisfied.  The  same  ceremony  is,  we  are  told, 
repeated  at  High  Mass  on  Christmas  Day,  when,  however,  the 
tail  of  the  lamb  is  tweaked  three  times  in  order  to  make  it  bleat , 
the  only  injury,  be  it  understood,  that  the  lamb  receives,  for  the 
Proven9als,  as  our  waiter  at  Avignon  never  fails  to  remind  us,  are 
a  humane  people.  A  poet  peasant,  one  of  the  Felibres,  has 
written  a  hymn,  '  Li  pastre  de  Baus,'  which  he  sings  himself  on 
this  occasion,  with  a  chorus  of  shepherds. 

Outside  the  church  is  the  little  chapel  of  the  Penitents  Blancs, 
of  which  only  the  four  walls  and  a  fine  sundial,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion *  In  Nomine  Jesu  omne  genu  flectatur,'  remain.  Beyond 
are  some  humbler  dwellings  with  dovecotes  attached  to  them, 
obviously  of  extraordinary  antiquity,  but  still  almost  intact.  They 
are  actually  fashioned  out  of  the  rock  itself,  and  may  still  provide 
a  refuge  to  some  modern  and  unexacting  inhabitants.  We  resist 
the  meek  suggestion  of  our  guide  that  we  shall  visit  the  Grotte 
des  Fe"es,  immortalised  by  Mistral,  or  the  gloomy  rocky  defile 
known  as  the  Val  d'Enfer,  which  is  supposed,  quite  credibly,  to 
have  inspired  Dante  with  his  views  on  Purgatory.  Have  we  not 
been  long  enoug-h  among  the  dead  this  morning?  The  Pavilion 
of  the  Reine  Jeanne,  however,  has  quite  another  and  more  alluring 
sound.  Jeanne  de  Laval's  pleasure  gardens  were  sumptuously 
planned  by  King  Rene  and  laid  out  in  the  Vallee  de  la  Fontaine 
below  the  citadel.  We  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  them,  for 
our  guide  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  the  descent. 
At  length,  however,  a  five-barred  gate  admits  us  to  a  field  of  corn 
just  sprouting.  Under  the  chestnut  trees  in  three  corners  lie 
melancholy  heaps  of  ruins,  witnesses  to  the  vigour  with  which 
Richelieu,  and  later  the  fanatics  of  the  French  Eevolution,  pur- 
sued their  work  of  destruction.  In  the  fourth  corner,  escaped  by 
some  miracle,  is  the  remaining  little  pavilion  d' amour,  a  gem  of 
very  early  Renaissance  architecture — at  such  an  early  date,  indeed, 
it  seems  probable  that  King  Rene  must  have  taken  the  design 
direct  from  the  Greek.  It  stands  raised  on  three  steps,  its  tiny 
dome  with  the  delicate  frieze  supported  by  Ionic  pillars  and  round 
arches.  Alone  it  stands  hidden  away  in  a  cornfield,  its  three 
fellows  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  no  trace  remaining  of  the 
shady  groves  and  elaborate  gardens  where  Queen  Jeanne  reposed 
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herself,  and  her  maids  of  honour  flirted  and  played  with  the 
courtiers,  and  love  was  the  topic  of  the  hour. 

But  not  even  the  romantic  associations  of  the  Pavilion  d' Amour 
can  make  us  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  hour  of  dejeuner  has 
come  and  nearly  gone,  and  that  we  have  started  early.  We  have 
decided  to  go  on  to  Aries,  for  the  idea  of  breaking  our  fast  in  the 
little  inn  of  the  street  above  us  is  not  attractive.  The  Hotel  Monte 
Carlo,  a  poverty-stricken  modern  building  set  down  in  the  Grande 
Kue  among  the  relics  of  a  splendid  past ,  offers  no  obvious  facilities 
for  luncheon ,  though  I  believe  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  it ,  and 
anyhow  we  do  not  care  to  take  our  meals  in  a  graveyard.  The 
name  suggests  a  fragment  of  seventeenth-century  history,  when 
Les  Baux  was  created  a  marquisate  and  presented  to  Grimaldo 
Prince  of  Monaco  as  a  reward  for  turning  the  Spaniards  out  of  his 
principality.  His  pleasure  house  below  the  fortress  was  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution ,  when  all  the  surrounding  forests  were 
burned,  leaving  the  Alpilles  as  barren  as  we  see  them  tp-day.  In 
1791  Les  Baux  finally  became  the  property  of  the  nation. 

Outside  the  ruined,  once  machicolated  wall  the  car  is  waiting 
for  us.  Our  guide,  with  some  kindling  sparks  of  animation,  is 
amiably  explaining  the  route  to  our  chauffeur ;  his  infant  son,  who 
has  at  length  consented  to  leave  his  stronghold,  having  an  adven- 
turous spirit,  has  mounted  on  to  the  step,  and  seems  now  willing, 
even  eager,  to  accompany  us  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  As  we  glide 
down  the  pass,  still  pursued  by  giant  stone  monsters,  the  sense 
of  oppression  with  which  the  atmosphere  of  Les  Baux  has  affected 
some  of  us,  its  historical  interest  and  amazing  situation  notwith- 
standing, cannot  at  once  be  shaken  off.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  this 
poor  handful  of  people  was  free  among  the  dead,  and  out  of  re- 
membrance and  cut  away  from  the  hand  of  their  Creator.  A 
modern  French  writer  takes -a  scarcely  less  gloomy  view  of  them. 
He  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Les  Baux  '  are  industrious  and 
devoted  to  their  duties ;  that  they  are  a  simple,  gentle,  and  affec- 
tionate people,  who  have  not  lost  the  memory  of  their  ancient 
prosperity  and  their  departed  glory,  nor  seen  without  indignation 
the  destruction  of  their  monuments  and  the  loss  of  their  archives. 
Weak  and  melancholy,  they  are,  however,  resigned  to  their  lot ; 
religion  has  consoled  them,  work  has  diverted  them  from  their 
regrets,  and  poor,  irreproachable,  they  know  no  other  joy  than  to 
sit  among  the  ruins  at  sunset,  and  contemplate  the  vast  territory 
which  has  been  snatched  from  them,  and  of  which  their  ancestors 
were  the  proud  defenders.'  Of  such  certainly  is  our  guide.  Of 
such  we  hope  may  not  be  his  son ,  who  will  surely  grow  up  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  vigorous  living  country  outside  those  ruined  battle- 
ments, which  it  should  be  his  pleasure  to  work  for  and  his  glory 
to  defend. 
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The  little  hotel  at  Aries  which  backs  upon  the  Greek  theatre, 
of  which  such  lovely,  but,  alas  !  so  few  fragments  remain,  is  in  a 
line  state  of  bustle  and  confusion.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  cup  of 
life  filled  to  the  brim,  for  nothing  less  than  a  rich  bourgsois 
wedding  is  in  progress ,  into  the  very  midst  of  which  we  are  invited 
by  the  hospitable  landlord  to  descend.  The  wedding  party  has 
commandeered  most  of  the  hotel,  and  a  difficulty  arises  as  to  where 
the  ladies  are  to  take  off  their  veils  and  remove  the  dust  of  the 
road.  At  length  we  are  shown  into  a  bedroom  which  is  obviously 
occupied,  but  we  are  oblivious  to  everything  but  a  desire  for  hot 
water,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  gratify.  The  large  salle-a-manger 
has  been  given  over  to  the  wedding  breakfast,  and,  judging  from 
the  sounds  which  issue  from  the  open  doorway,  and  the  glimpse 
of  dress  coats  and  smart  toilettes  vouchsafed  to  us  as  we  pass,  the 
guests  are  enjoying  themselves  as  guests  upon  such  an  occasion 
should  do.  Arriving  so  late,  we  are  privileged  to  be  fed  with  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table,  and  very  good  they 
are.  It  is  improbable  that  on  any  other  day  could  we  have  hoped 
to  fare  so  sumptuously  in  this  modest  establishment.  Our  host 
is  affair 6 ,  but  finds  time  to  run  in  and  tell  us  how  things  are  going 
on.  From  him  we  learn  that  the  bride  is  the  daughter  of  M.  le 
Notaire,  he  who  has  the  big  house  on  the  Avenue  Victor  Hugo, 
and  she  brings  a  large  dot  to  her  bridegroom.  Monsieur  le  Capi- 
taine  is  not  very  young,  but  what  would  you?  He  is  tres  comme 
il  faut  and  ready  to  ranger  himself,  and  he  adores  Mademoiselle. 
That  is  the  bride's  old  nurse  at  the  little  table  over  there  in  the 
corner.  They  have  come  in  from  Mount  Majour  for  the  day,  and 
M.  le  Notaire  says  that  they  are  to  have  the  best  of  everything — 
see — I  serve  them  myself?  The  little  man  flourishes  his  napkin 
and  trots  across  the  room  to  enjoy  a  hurried  gossip  with  the  sweet- 
faced  elderly  woman  who  is  arrayed  in  the  becoming  headdress, 
the  soft  folded  fichu  or  the  white  bodice,  and  the  black  shawl  and 
skirt  of  the  Arlesienne.  Presently  there  occurs  a  lull  in  the  babel 
of  sound  from  the  next  room,  then  it  breaks  out  afresh,  and  some- 
body is  thumping  the  table.  Evidently  the  period  of  speeches 
has  arrived.  A  small  schoolboy  in  the  uniform  of  the  Lycee,  and 
wearing  a  white  favour  in  his  buttonhole,  swaggers  into  the 
room,  followed  by  an  obsequious  waiter  bearing  a  tray  with 
a  bottle  of  sweet  champagne  and  a  plate  of  rich  cakes.  These  are 
set  down  before  the  old  couple,  and  the  schoolboy  prepares  to  enjoy 
himself.  He  is  evidently  the  bride's  young  brother,  and  he  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  his  old  nou-nou,  who  listens  in  absorbed 
interest  and  admiration.  He  feels  himself  a  man  to-day,  for  fra- 
ternal responsibilities  are  heavy  on  these  occasions.  Yes,  they 
must  drink  her  health ;  he  has  promised  to  see  that  they  do,  and 
he  plies  them  with  the  richest  cakes.  Nurse's  husband  cheerfully 
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responds,  and  grows  quite  respectfully  hilarious.  Nurse,  how- 
ever, soon  recalls  her  former  bantling  to  his  duties.  Smoothing 
his  hair  and  brushing  the  crumbs  from  his  uniform  as  if  he  were 
yet  in  pinafores,  she  explains  to  Monsieur  Jean  that  he  must 
return  to  the  dining-room,  for  his  father  is  making  a  speech. 
'  Ah,  mais  non,'  he  protests;  '  Papa,  he  speaks  so  long  and  it 
wearies  me  ;  and  Mamman,  she  will  weep.'  Nevertheless  he  goes, 
casting  a  sheepish  eye  at  us,  who  have  seen  him  thus  humiliated. 
A  moment  later  his  boyish,  mischievous  face  peeps  round  the 
doorway  :  '  But  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  Papa  he  speaks  always ,  and 
Mamman  she  weeps.'  Nurse's  husband  giggles  appreciatively. 
'  Qu'il  eat  gen  til,  le  petit,'  and  Nurse,  in  spite  of  a  threatening 
finger  shaken  at  the  culprit,  does  not  deny  it.  The  Proven9als 
are  a  singularly  friendly  people,  and  half  an  hour  later  we  are 
standing  with  the  wedding  party  among  the  orange  tubs  outside 
the  hotel,  waving  God-speed  to  a  pretty  blushing  little  bride  and  a 
decidedly  handsome  bridegroom  who  cannot,  after  all,  be  over 
thirty-five.  They  depart  in  a  lumbering  landau  drawn  by  fat 
grey  horses,  in  a  perfect  storm  of  rice  and  confetti  and  good  wishes. 
Jean  clings  for  some  distance  to  the  back  of  the  carriage,  to  the 
evident  enjoyment  of  the  occupants  and  the  disgust  of  the  family 
coachman.  He  returns  a  rather  sobered  little  boy,  for  after  all 
he  has  lost  his  playfellow. 

When  we  go  up  to  put  on  our  veils  we  find  the  old  nurse  folding 
away  the  bride's  wedding  garments  and  dropping  a  few  surrep- 
titious tears  among  them  as  she  does  so.  We  apologise  for  our 
intrusion,  but  she  seems  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  have  an 
audience.  She  is  engaged  in  impressing  upon  the  bridegroom's 
aunt,  a  hard-featured  lady  seated  in  the  one  armchair,  the  sweet- 
ness and  docility  and  many  other  virtues  of  her  young  lady,  and  the 
extraordinary  and  undeserved  good  fortune  of  M.  le  Capitaine  in 
securing  her.  The  aunt  is  naturally  not  to  be  outdone.  Never  have 
such  admirable  qualities,  such  manliness,  such  courage  been  dis- 
played in  a  more  marked  degree  than  by  her  nephew.  Has 
Madame  never  heard  how,  when  he  was  a  little  boy  only  so 

high ?     And  so  the  laudatory  duet  ripples  on  in  the  soft  Pro- 

ven9ale  voices.  If  it  is  to  be  believed,  the  young  couple  should 
certainly  be  happy,  for  apparently  neither  of  them  has  ever  for  a 
moment  been  the  cause  of  uneasiness  to  their  respective  families. 
We  at  all  events  wish  them  well ,  for  have  they  not  effectually  and 
finally  banished  that  grim  spectre  of  death  which  had  dogged  our 
feet  relentlessly  through  the  ruins  of  Les  Baux? 

EOSE  M.  BRADLEY. 
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THE    EYES    OF   PLANTS 


THE  suggestion  that  plants  may  have  eyes  is,  perhaps,  a  surprising 
one.  We  have  always  known  that  plants,  because  they  have  that 
indefinable  quality  Life ,  are  responsive  to  the  sunlight ,  and  hence , 
when  the  sun  floods  the  landscape  with  his  rays,  they  stand  in  a 
different  category  to  the  cliffs  and  stones.  But  the  suggestion 
of  veritable  eyes  implies  more  than  that — more  than  a  mere 
general  dependence  upon  sunlight,  such  a  dependence  as  they 
have,  for  instance,  upon  air  or  water — and,  indeed,  the  propo- 
sition now  put  forward  is  that  many  plants  have  as  much  right  to 
be  said  to  see  as  have  many  of  the  lower  animals  in  whom  we 
willingly  acknowledge  the  power,  and,  moreover— strangest  fact 
of  all — that  they  possess  actual  organs  of  sight  which  are  closely 
comparable  to  those  of  these  same  animals. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  not  very  long  ago  a  somewhat 
similar  statement — that  plants  possess  organs  of  feeling— was 
made,  chiefly  through  the  researches  initiated  by  a  German  Pro- 
fessor (Dr.  Haberlandt,  of  the  University  of  Graz),  and,  in  fact, 
so  far  was  the  argument  pushed  that  ultimately  it  was  declared 
that  '  it  is  an  open  question  whether  in  the  whole  world  even 
there  is  a  more  perfectly  constituted  organ  of  touch  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Dionea,  an  insectivorous  plant  popularly  known  as 
Venus 's  Fly-trap.'  The  organ  referred  to  is  each  of  the  six  sensi- 
tive hairs  that  stand  three  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  of  the  leaf, 
and  which,  on  being  touched,  immediately  cause  the  leaf  to  close. 

Now  it  is  not  for  one  moment  suggested  that  we  can  approach 
within  even  measurable  distance  of  such  a  comparison  as  this 
when  we  talk  of  '  eyes  '  in  plants,  and  it  is  clear  that  we  must, 
from  the  outset,  define  precisely  what  we  mean  by  an  '  eye.'  It 
is  obviously  impossible  to  take  the  eye  of  man,  which  is  at  the 
very  summit  of  development,  as  a  standard,  when  we  remember 
how  very  divergent  from  it  are  the  numberless  other  '  eyes  '  that 
are  found  in  the  animal  world.  But  if  we  are  content  to  define 
an  eye  in  general  terms  as  a  local  organ  of  sense  by  means  of 
which  an  individual  apprehends  light,  and  the  direction  in  which 
it  comes,  also  the  absence  of  light  (or  darkness),  then  we  are 
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justified  in  holding  that  plants  may  have  eyes  just  as  truly  aa 
that  certain  insects  have  eyes,  even  though  they  may  be  of  an 
elementary  description. 

This,  very  literally,  new  light  upon  plant  life  is  largely  due  to 
the  same  Professor  whose  work  on  the  sensitiveness  of  plants  has 
already  been  referred  to,  and  the  central  point  of  his  long  and 
learned  exposition  of  the  matter  amounts  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
discovered  that  the  epidermal  cells  (or  certain  of  them)  of  many 
plants -are  really  convex  lenses  filled  with  clear  sap  which,  after 
the  manner  of  lenses,  bring  the  light  rays  to  a  focus  somewhere 
within  the  cells.  This  point  has  never  before  been  appreciated, 
and  it  is  a  very  striking  one.  We  are  able  to  grasp  its  significance 
better  if  we  think  of  a  forest  tree  standing  in  the  full  blaze  of 
summer  sunshine,  all  the  multitude  of /its  leaves  arranged  in 
pattern  and  mosaic  to  catch  the  sun-rays,  and  consider  that  the 
myriads  of  its  epidermal  cells  are  each  a  tiny  lens  focussing  within 
itself  a  spot  of  brilliant  light.  What  a  perfect  revel  of  illumina- 
tion must  be  hidden  within  the  greenness  of  its  foliage,  and  what 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  life  of  the  tree  such  brilliancy  must  be  ! 

And  these  little  lenses  are  not  only  capable  of  bringing  the  sun- 
rays  to  a  focus,  but  we  now  discover  they  can  also  form  proper  and 
definite  images.       Of  course,  this  is  not  to  say  that  a  plant  is 
conscious  of  these  images  any  more  than  that  it  is  conscious  of 
sensations — that  it  can  correlate  them  in  a  brain — that  is  a  very 
different  thing;  nevertheless  the  images  are  there,  just  as  they 
are  in  insects'  eyes,  even  though  the  insect  cannot  be  said  to  recog- 
nise them  consciously — indeed,  conscious  recognition  of  an  image 
is  not  demanded  in  any  exact  definition  of  sight  in  an  insect. 
Dr.  Haberlandt,  in  order  to  show  that  these  cell  structures  can 
act  as  perfect  lenses  and  form  such  images,  tried  the  experiment 
of  using  them  in  photography.     In  this  he  was  fairly  successful 
and  took  several  photographs  by  their  means,  one  of  his  best 
being  of  a  microscopic  stand.     It  was  not,  however,  very  distinct, 
but  experiments  on  the  same  lines  have  been  repeated  in  England 
lately  by  Mr.  Harold  Wager  with  some  striking  results.     People, 
houses,  bright-hued  flowers,  and  other  objects  have  been  photo- 
graphed after  the  following  method  :   A  very  thin  slice  of  the 
epidermis  of  some  chosen  plant  was  sliced  off  and  placed  under  a 
microscope,  the  slice  being,  of  course ,  a  tissue  composed  of  a  number 
of  rounded  cells,  each  of  which,  it  was  claimed,  was  a  lens.     The 
object  it  was  desired  to  photograph  was  then  noted,  and  by  means 
of  a  plain  mirror  was  reflected  on  to  the  tissue,  with  the  result  that 
in  every  cell  the  contention  was  proved  and  an  image  produced 
which  could  be  plainly  seen  under  the  microscope.     Naturally  the 
images  were  of  varying  degrees  of  definiteness  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  cells,  owing  to  their  different  positions,  were 
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more  or  less  in  exact  focus.  A  camera  was  then  substituted  for 
the  eyepiece  of  the  microscope  and  a  photograph  taken.  This 
photograph  showed  a  large  number  of  rounded  areas— the  cells— 
in  each  of  which  is  seen  the  person,  house,  or  other  object  that  was 
focussed.  A  photograph  of  a  lady  taken  under  these  conditions 
was  really  quite  good,  though,  naturally,  each  reproduction  was  an 
extreme  '  midget,'  and  at  any  rate  it  could  claim  for  itself  abso- 
lute novelty  in  the  method  of  its  creation. 

Since,  then,  the  epidermis  of  many  plants  (Tradescantia  is  a 
good  example)  proves  to  be  composed  of  cells  which  act  as  perfect 
lenses  with  regard  to  light,  it  may  be  roughly  compared  to  the 
eyes  of  certain  insects,  which  are  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
minute  areas  or  facets,  each  of  which  is  a  lens.  Thus  we  know 
that  the  house-fly  has  a  trifle  of  4000  of  these  facets  to  make  up 
its  eye,  while  the  butterfly  far  exceeds  even  this  with  its  enormous 
number  of  17 ,000 ;  and  since  each  facet  in  an  insect  corresponds 
to  a  cell  in  a  plant,  a  multiple  image  is  the  result  in  both  cases. 
Now  we  freely  acknowledge  the  power  of  vision  in  a  house-fly ; 
then  why  do  we  deny  it  in  a  plant?  The  matter  seems  to  be 
much  on  all-fours  in  both  cases,  and  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  the  analogy  is  a  very  striking  one  and  not  to  be 
lightly  got  over. 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here  :  we  can  go  much  further 
even  than  this  in  crediting  plants  with  eyes,  for,  though  it  seems 
that  most  epidermal  cells  can  act  as  lenses  for  the  reception  of 
light,  yet  in  many  plants  there  appear  to  be  also  special  cells  altered 
and  told  off  particularly  for  this  purpose,  so  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  veritable  eyes.  Here,  again,  the  analogy  holds  with 
the  insect  world,  for  there  too  we  find  sometimes  two  kinds  of 
organs  of  sight  in  the  same  individual ;  therefore  these  special 
light-receptive  cells  are  called  ocelli,  or  primitive  eyes,  by  Pro- 
fessor Haberlandt.  Now  ocelli  in  the  insect  world  are  a  kind  of 
rudimentary  eye  that  we  find  on  honey-bees  and  some  of  the  moths 
(in  addition  to  their  compound  eyes),  and  on  some  parasites  and 
caterpillars,  and  they  are  just  small  polished  lenses  by  means  of 
which  it  is  supposed  insects  distinguish  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, and,  perhaps,  form  images  of  objects  at  short  range.  Hence 
Dr.  Haberlandt  considers  that  the  special  eye-organs  he  claims 
to  have  discovered  in  certain  plants  correspond  to  these  well- 
known  primitive  eyes  in  insects.  For  instance,  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  sycamore  leaves,  and  also  on  those  of  its  close  relative  the 
Norway  maple,  a  number  of  these  ocelli  have  been  found  :  cells 
adapted  in  a  very  special  way  for  receiving  light  and  which  lie 
among  the  ordinary  cells  forming  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  On  a 
relative  of  the  balsams,  Impatiens  marianne,  hailing  from  Upper 
Assam,  ocelli  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  upper  side 
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of  the  leaves,  and  on  examination  prove  to  be  derived  from  surface 
hairs,  for  they  are  found  in  all  stages  of  transition  therefrom. 
Another  plant  where  they  have  been  discovered  to  exist,  in  a 
specially  developed  and  perfect  form,  is  the  beautiful  Fittonia  Ver- 
shaffeltii,  a  Peruvian  acanthus,  whose  heart-shaped  velvet  leaves 
with  rose-red  veins  are  so  ornamental.  The  Fittonia 's  '  primitive 
eyes  '  are  also  only  found  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  but  there 
they  appear  on  both  red  and  green  parts  alike,  and  they  take  the 
form  of  large  projecting  cells,  which  are  each  crowned  with  an  un- 
doubted biconvex  lens.  This  little  lens  is  remarkably  distinct 
and  seems  in  a  peculiar  way  to  prove  the  case  for  '  eyes  '  in 
plants. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  all  these  light-sense  cells  of  plants  the 
inner  plasma  skin  takes  the  same  place  that  the  retina  does  in 
animals,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  suggested  in  plants  to  corre- 
spond with  the  '  rods  and  cones  '  of  the  animal  eye. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  which  we  must  refer,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  pigmentation.  Pigment,  as  we  know,'  is  found  in 
the  animal  eye,  and  at  one  time  it  was  considered  as  an  absolute 
essential  there.  There  is  no  special  pigment,  however,  in  the 
light-organs  of  plants,  and  this  might  be  a  difficulty  were  it  not 
now  proved  that  pigment  really  plays  quite  a  secondary  and  non- 
essential  part  in  animal  eyes.  Moreover,  its  function  of  absorbing 
surplus  light  and  preventing  light  from  every  point  coming  into 
the  eye  can  be,  and  probably  is,  quite  satisfactorily  fulfilled  by  the 
ordinary  green  colouring  matter — the  chlorophyll — that  is  always 
found  in  independent  plants,  and  therefore  pigment,  even  if 
necessary,  is  amply  provided.  But  naturally  our  knowledge  of 
these  vegetable  ocelli  in  particular,  and  of  light-sense  organs  of 
plants  in  general,  is  at  present  very  limited — it  is  such  early  days 
yet  in  this  line  of  research — but  undoubtedly  in  their  simple  recog- 
nition we  have  greatly  strengthened  the  analogies  we  can  draw 
between  the  plant  and  animal  worlds,  and  hence  the  case  for  the 
homogeneity  of  life  as  a  whole. 

Now  we  know  that  in  many  cases  in  which  the  lower  animals 
are  said  to  'see,'  all  that  we  are  able  to  assert  definitely  with 
regard  to  their  power  of  light-perception  is  that  they  are  able  to 
place  themselves  in  certain  positions  with  regard  to  it.  For 
instance,  they  can  move  towards  and  bask  in  it,  or  away  from  it  and 
seek  the  shade,  or  they  can  take  up  some  definite  position  with 
reference  to  the  direction  in  which  the  rays  fall.  But  this  we  can 
also  assert  about  plants.  They  too  have  this  power  of  light-per- 
ception, and  though,  it  is  true,  they  cannot  move  their  actual 
situation,  yet  they  can  arrange  their  positions,  their  leaves,  and 
often  their  branches,  in  various  different  ways  to  catch  the  sun- 
light. The  majority  of  plants  turn  themselves  as  a  whole,  or 
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grow,  towards  the  light — witness  the  plants  struggling  out  from 
the  shade  of  a  hedge  :  some  few  turn  from  it  and  seek  the  shade, 
but  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  an  individual  of  the  plant  world  that 
does  not  apprehend  light  in  some  way  or  another.  Of  course,  all 
plants  are  dependent  for  their  very  existence  upon  the  sunlight- 
it  is  the  motor  force  that  works  their  very  life's  machinery — but 
the  point  is  that  they  can  (and  do)  directly  apprehend  its  direction. 
This  point  is  illustrated  in  a  very  delightful  and  unmistakable  way 
by  the  method  of  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the  branches  as 
they  endeavour  to  lay  themselves  out  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
On  upright  twigs  and  branches  they  stand  out  one  below  the  other, 
lying  on  long  spirals  to  prevent  undue  overshadowing ;  on  hori- 
zontal branches  they  all  lie  in  the  same  horizonal  plane  fitted  in  in 
a  mosaic,  their  faces  sunwards,  their  stems,  maybe,  crossing  and 
recrossing ;  while  on  the  branches  at  intermediate  angles  they 
adjust  themselves  accordingly. 

Dr.  Haberlandt  tries  to  show  how  the  focussing  of  light  through 
the  little  lenses  helps  to  bring  these  results  about,  but  his  explana- 
tions land  one  into  technicalities  that  are  appreciated  only  by  the 
botanist,  so  the  reader  who  would  inquire  further  into  this  fasci- 
nating subject  must  go  directly  to  the  Professor's  learned  treatise. 
But,  technicalities  apart,  the  main  contention  is  clear  that  we 
cannot  henceforward  deny  without  challenge  that  plants  may  have 
organs  and  power  of  sight. 

G.  CLARKE  NUTTALL. 
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IRISH   -IDEAS     ON    RURAL 
RE  CONS  TR  UCTION 


ON  the  llth  of  November  1908  the  Plunkett  House,  a  spacious 
town  mansion  in  Merrion  Square  recalling  Dublin's  brighter  days, 
was  formally  presented  by  a  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  to  be  the  future  centre  of  his  work.  In  a 
characteristically  graceful  address,  touched  with  humour,  illu- 
minated by  enthusiasm,  and  setting  forth  the  high  purpose  made 
definite  by  twenty  years  of  earnest  and  unremitting  labour,  he 
acknowledged  the  gift.  He  compared  it  to  another,  consisting  of 

cornland, 

As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  morn  till  night, 

made  to  his  namesake,  the  Captain  and  chief  defender  of  the 
Kiver-Giate  of  Eome,  disclaiming  completeness  for  the  analogy 
on  the  ground  that  the  service  of  Horatius  Codes  had  been 
rendered  when  it  was  thus  acknowledged,  but  that  his  own  was 
still  all  to  do.  He  hinted  that  Macaulay  might  have  helped  him 
by  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Horatius  the  speech  in  which  he 
returned  thanks.  He  then  went  on  to  define  his  primary  aim, 
'  that  of  creating  in  the  public  mind  of  Ireland  a  new  outlook  to 
the  life  of  the  open  country,  its  material,  moral,  and  intellectual 
resources.'  He  quoted  the  ancient  Chinese  philosopher  who 
wrote  :  '  The  well-being  of  a  people  is  like  a  tree ;  agriculture  is  its 
root,  manufacture  and  commerce  are  its  branches  and  its  life;  if 
the  root  is  injured  the  leaves  fall,  the  branches  break  away,  and 
the  tree  dies.'  He  pointed  to  the  one-sided  tendency  of  the 
industrial  revolution  which  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  worked  such  profound  changes  in  the  life  of  civilised 
communities,  but  which,  by  -concentrating  attention  on  the  town, 
has  often  led  to  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the  country.  He  showed 
how  the  development  of  the  factory  and  the  industrial  centre  pro- 
ceeded for  a  century  on  purely  material  lines,  and  how,  as  the 
second  stage  of  the  revolution,  the  social  side  of  urban  life  has 
since  been  provided  for.  He  pleaded  for  a  share  of  the  considera- 
tion which  has  been  diverted  from  it  for  the  rural  life,  from 
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which  the  roots  of  national  well-being  should  draw  their  sus- 
tenance, and  argued  that  the  countryside  now  urgently  needs  the 
application  of  economic  and  social  science  to  its  problems,  though 
in  its  case,  with  the  history  of  modern  urban  progress  as  a  guide, 
both  forms  of  advancement  should  proceed  simultaneously. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  following  this  line  of  thought,  Sir 
Horace  had  his  mind  fixed  not  on  his  native  country  only ;  for, 
if  it  is  in  Ireland  that  the  neglect  of  rural  life  has  until  lately 
been  greatest,  it  is  not  in  Ireland  that  the  growth  of  the  town 
has  been,  or  could  have  been,  most  remarkable.  Ireland  has  not 
been  so  equipped  by  nature  that  she  could  have  profited  largely 
by  the  industrial  revolution.  While  rural  Britain  has  been  flock- 
ing to  the  town,  rural  Ireland  has  been  drifting  to  America. 

Though  the  first  use  made  of  the  Plunkett  House  was  to  install 
there  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  an  institution 
designed  to  deal  with  Irish  work,  a  larger  aim  than  that  implied 
by  this  first  step  was  revealed  in  some  of  the  concluding  sentences 
of  the  address.  It  was  there  contended  that  the  Irish  problem 
to  be  solved  is  but  a  part  of  a  great  question  which  faces  other 
peoples  besides  the  Irish ;  that  the  progress  of  modern  civilisation 
demands  that  there  should  be  established,  in  the  minds  of 
Western  peoples  and  in  their  working  lives,  the  essentials  of  a 
progressive  rural  existence  ;  that  the  planning  of  such  an  existence 
may  best  be  done  where  there  is  a  growing  consciousness  among 
the  people  that  this  task  lies  before  them,  and  a  genuine  deter- 
mination to  accomplish  it.  It  was  claimed  that  these  conditions 
exist  in  Ireland.  The  intention  was  acknowledged  so  to  develop 
the  work  of  the  Plunkett  House  that,  if  its  workers  should  be 
asked  to  repeat  the  kind  of  service  to  civilisation  which  their 
countrymen  proudly  rendered  in  other  fields  many  centuries  ago, 
they  might  be  ready  to  respond.  The  speaker  expressed  his  con- 
fidence that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  pride  with  his  hearers  if  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  world  upon  rural  problems  came  to  look  to 
the  Plunkett  House  as  a  sort  of  central  laboratory  of  research  in 
rural  sociology. 

Here,  I  think,  modesty  in  the  choice  of  expression  for  the 
second  time  obscured  a  portion  of  the  truth.  Sir  Horace  was 
unfair  to  himself  when  he  said  at  the  outset  that  his  service  was 
still  to  do  ;  and  the  proviso  '  if  its  workers  should  be  asked  '  veiled 
the  large  amount  of  '  missionary  '  work  which  had  already  been 
accomplished.  The  fact  is  that  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society  represents  the  first  effectual  effort  to  cope  with 
modern  rilral  problems  made  in  the  English-speaking  world ;  it 
was  already,  for  that  world,  the  central  laboratory  of  research  in 
the  branch  of  sociology  with  which  it  is  concerned  ;  inquirers  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  had  already  sought  its  help,  and  not  in  vain  ; 
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in  Ireland  it  had  achieved  a  degree  of  success,  in  face  of  peculiar 
difficulties,  which  testifies  to  the  soundness  of  its  methods  and 
to  the  responsiveness  of  Irishmen  when  rationally  appealed  to ; 
its  seed  had  taken  firm  root  in  Great  Britain ;  in  more  distant 
portions  of  the  Empire  its  principles  were  being  studied  and 
applied ;  and  the  foremost,  thinkers  of  America  already  looked  to 
it  for  light  on  problems  of  their  own  with  which  they  found  them- 
selves confronted.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  his  scrupulous,  though 
unconscious,  self-depreciation,  Sir  Horace  had  not  been  able  to 
avoid  in  his  address  admissions  which  revealed  something  of  the 
extent  to  which  his  larger  hope  was  being  realised.  He  had 
already  said  that  the  Irish  Homestead,  the  organ  of  his  move- 
ment, had  aroused  thought  on  the  problems  of  modern  rural 
sociology  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Ireland.  He  had  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  invited  to  confer  with  the  Commission 
on  Country  Life  appointed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  inquire  into 
those  problems  in  their  application  to  America,  and. that  he  had 
accepted  the  invitation.  He  might  have  added  that  England, 
Scotland,  India,  most  of  the  self-governing  nations  of  the  Empire, 
many  of  the  Colonies ,  and  more  than  a  few  foreign  countries  were 
profiting  by  the  Irish  example.  It  was  not  merely  the  laudable 
desire  to  distribute  the  fruits  of  their  labours  wherever  they  were 
needed  which  had  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  Irish  pioneers 
towards  missionary  effort.  Their  zeal  had  brought  wrould-be 
converts  from  far  and  near  to  their  doors.  Earnest  disciples  had 
sought  them  out  and  acknowledged  them  as  masters.  The  added 
task  was  welcomed,  but  there  had  been  no  need  to  go  in  search 
of  it.  The  workers  now  for  the  first  time  installed  at  the  Plunkett 
House  knew  that  the  destiny,  the  fulfilment  of  which  they 
claimed  as  their  larger  hope,  was  already  marked  out  for  them 
and  could  not  well  be  avoided  by  men  impelled  by  love  of  and 
faith  in  their  cause,  whatever  additional  labour  it  might  entail. 

I  need  not  fear  arousing  any  jealousy  by  claiming  for  this 
Irish  movement  that  it  is  the  parent  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
organisations,  which  are  but  following  where  it  has  led,  and  of 
many  similar  efforts  in  more  distant  lands.  It  may  cease  to  be 
the  centre  of  British  rural  development,  but  I  do  not  think  these 
younger  friendly  rivals  will  desire  to  supplant  it.  I  would  plead 
for  Ireland's  claim  to  be  recognised  as  leading,  and  to  be  en- 
couraged to  lead,  in  the  work  initiated  by  her  sons,  not  only 
because  she  has  been  first  of  British  countries  to  take  it  up,  but 
because  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  progress  are  present  in 
Ireland;  because,  as  the  most  exclusively  agricultural  portion  of 
the  kingdom,  it  is  in  such  leadership  that  she  should  find  her  most 
appropriate  opportunity ;  and  because  I  believe  that  an  amiable 
Celtic  trait,  which  enables  Irishmen  to  do  their  best  work  when 
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the  benefits  are  not  purely  personal,  peculiarly  fits  her  for  the 
task. 

I  find  in  the  (American)  Outlook  of  the  26th  of  February,  in 
an  article  (one  of  a  series  l)  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  headed 
'  Better  Farming,  Better  Business,  Better  Living,'  the  following 
summary  which,  though  written  for  America,  may  be  read  as  a 
further  elaboration  of  the  fuller  function  he  would  assign  to  the 
Plunkett  House  : 

I  propose  that  an  institution  should  be  formed  which  might  be  called  a 
Country  Life  Institute.  It  would  be,  in  effect,  a  bureau  of  research  in  rural 
social  economy.  This  institute  would  assemble  what  information  already 
exists,  examine  and  co-ordinate  it,  and  lay  down  the  lines  of  future  investiga- 
tion. We  require,  as  far  as  possible,  to  carry  exact  statistical  method  into 
our  work,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  have  to  depend  on  general  statements, 
but  have  evidence  the  significance  of  which  can  be  measured.  We  require 
this  on  such  problems  as  : 

(1)  The  influence  of  co-operative  methods  (a)  on  the  productive  and  dis- 
tributive efficiency  of  rural  communities,  and  (fr)  on  the  development  of  a 
social  country  life. 

(2)  The  progress  of  rural  and  agricultural  education  and  the  study  of  the 
methods  and  provisions  afforded  in  different  countries. 

(3)  The  changes  (a)  in  the  standard  and  cost  of  living,  and  (6)  in  the 
economic  solvency  and  stability  of  rural  communities. 

(4)  The  action  taken  by  different  Governments  to  assist  the  development 
and  secure  the  stability  of  the  agricultural  classes,  and  the  possibilities  and 
the  dangers  of  such  action,  with  special  reference  to  the  delimitation  of  the 
respective  spheres  of  State  and  voluntary  effort. 

(5)  How  far  agricultural  and  rural  employment  can  relieve  the  problems 
of  city  unemployment  and  assist  the  work  of  social  reclamation. 

Here  is  summed  up  the  wider  task  which  the  Plunkett  House 
should  be  destined  to  fulfil,  and  which  it  is  indeed,  so  far  as  its 
resources  will  allow,  already  fulfilling.  It  may,  I  hope,  long  be  a 
Country  Life  Institute,  as  it  is  to-day.  For  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  it  stands  in  no  danger  of  being  superseded  as  the  leading 
institution  of  the  kind  in  these  islands — so  long,  that  is,  as  it 
commands  the  first  claim,  in  their  capacity  as  social  reformers,  on 
such  men  as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  himself,  Mr.  R.  A.  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Russell  (better  known  to  fame  as  'A.  E.'),  Editor  of 
the  Irish  Homestead,  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Finlay,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  University  College,  Dublin,  and  many 
more,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  again  without  risk  of  offending 
others,  that  individually  and  collectively  they  are  without  rivals 
in  the  field  which  they  have  made  peculiarly  their  own.  The 

1  The  subject  of  these  articles  has  been  elaborated  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
in  a  book  just  published,  The  Rural  Problem  of  the  United  States  (Macmillan 
and  Co.),  in  which  the  point  that  neglect  of  rural  life  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples  is  established  and  accounted  for. 
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Irish  movement  has  the  longest  and  most  fruitful  record  possessed 
by  any  similar  organisation  in  an  English-speaking  country.  Its 
ground  in  Ireland  is  not  only  the  most  suitable  to  be  found  any- 
where for  development  and  further  experiment,  but  is  that  best 
prepared  to  give  early  results.  Ireland,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  country,  stands  in  need  of  its  ministrations  and  is  prepared 
to  respond  to  them.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
enabled  to  do  all  the  much  needed  work  at  home  which  lies  ready 
to  its  hand,  and  to  meet  all  demands  from  a  distance  on  its  accumu- 
lated experience ;  that  its  protagonist's  hope  may  be  fulfilled  to 
the  uttermost  in  his  own  day ;  that  he  may  see  the  Plunkett 
House  indeed  the  recognised  central  Country  Life  Institute  of 
the  Empire  and  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  America,  adequately 
staffed,  equipped,  and  endowed,  and  capable  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  opportunities  for  diffusing  prosperity  and  hope  which  already 
offer,  and  must  with  progress  offer  more  and  more? 

The  importance  to  Ireland'  of  a  progressive  rural  life  is  obvious. 
Her  agriculture  is  in  an  unusual  degree  her  main  resource.  To 
Great  Britain  a  strengthened  rural  community  is  no  less  essential , 
because  agriculture  is  still  her  most  important  industry,  and  for 
other  reasons  which  shall  be  considered. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  no  community  can  be  inefficient  with 
regard  to  its  chief  industry  and  thoroughly  efficient  with  regard 
to  others.  The  chief  industry  must  always  be  the  school  in  which 
a  very  large  part  of  the  community  receives  its  practical  education, 
and  the  medium  through  which  it  is  brought  into  touch  with  the 
realities  of  life.  If  the  school  be  a  bad  one,  the  training  and 
the  equipment  for  life  will  be  inferior.  These  considerations  are 
doubly  important  when,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  the  chief 
industry  is  agriculture ;  for  the  rural  community  is  not  only  the 
principal  agency  in  production,  but  is  the  recruiting  ground  for 
the  towns  and  for  all  other  industries.  It  is  always  the  most 
prolific  section.  The  extent  to  which  it  recruits  the  town  is 
not  accurately  ascertainable.  But  life  in  the  town  even  now  tends 
towards  extinction.  It  is  known  that  among  permanent  town- 
dwellers  families  still  usually  disappear  after  a  few  generations. 
And  there  is  no  need  to  labour  a  comparison  of  the  moral  influences 
of  town  and  country.  The  country  is  the  reservoir  of  population, 
physical  health  and  clean  life,  and,  as  I  shall  try  to  show,  it  is  to 
some  extent,  and  might  be  still  more,  the  principal  nursery  of 
broad  views  and  clear  thought.  And,  beyond  these  reflections, 
how  vital  are  the  interests  of  rural  life  to  an  Empire  whose  most 
striking  possessions,  in  spite  of  its  human  millions,  are  its  vast 
uncultivated  areas  of  the  earth's  surface — whose  future,  if  in  one 
sense  it  lies  upon  the  water  and  in  another  in  the  workshop,  must 
even  more  be  worked  out  upon  the  soil ! 
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Doubtless  the   wisdom  of  the   Chinese   philosopher   already 
quoted  was  based  on  facts  indicative  of  the  deteriorating  tendency 
of  town  life,  even  more  prominent  in  ancient  Asia  than  in  modern 
Europe  or  America,  as  well  as  on  observation  of  the  well-known 
phenomenon  that  military  power,  the  most  obvious  expression  of 
virility,  always  rises  and  sinks  with  agriculture.3    But  there  are 
other  phenomena  which  may  be  peculiar  to  later  times  or  to 
Western  civilisation,  and  which  suggest  further  strong  reasons 
for  making  the  most  of  the  rural  side  of  life  in  populous  countries. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  certain  dangerous  tendencies  of 
modern  thought  are  essentially  the  product  of  the  town.     They 
are  generally  recognisable  as  the  result  of  deduction  from  insuffi- 
cient, and  therefore  fallacious,  data,  and  those  in  whose  minds 
they  germinate  appear  to  be  as  a  rule  incapable  of  apprehending 
their  own  fallacies,  however  easily  they  may  be  detected  by  others, 
and  however  conclusively  they  may  be  exposed.     The  country- 
man, in  spite  of  his  apparently  slower-moving  mind,  does  not  so 
easily  fall  into  similar  errors,  or,  if  he  does  fall  into  them,  proves 
more  susceptible  to  reason.     The  quicker  superficial  wit  of  the 
townsman,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  access  to  and  reads  books,  are 
often  taken  as  arguments  in  favour  of  the  possibility  that  he  may 
be  better  justified  in  his  conclusions  than  his  country  cousin .    Quick 
wit  of  the  peculiar  kind  which  town  life  develops,  and  the  reading 
habit,  are,  however,  unhappily  no  proofs  of  deep  thought  or  of  the 
capacity  for  it.     Analysis  of  the  two  types  of  mind,  or  rather  of 
the  circumstances  which  give  them  bias,  will,  I  think,  explain 
their  very  different  thought-products.     The  radical  difference  lies, 
as  has  been  suggested,  in  the  data  from  which  they  have  to  work. 
The  townsman's  outlook,  though  objectively  the  more  varied,  is 
almost  inconceivably  narrow,  if  measured  subjectively  by  what 
he  really  understands.     He  may  be  a  master  of  some  sub-depart- 
ment of  a  single  craft,  an  expert  in  recording  transactions  by 
means  of  a  system  devised  by  others,  or  in  regulating  the  mono- 
tonous labour  of  a  machine;  but  even  of  the  particular  business, 
as  a  whole,  in  which  he  works  he  commonly  knows  little  more 
than  of  the  nature  of  the  electricity  which  lights  his  workshop  or 
his  office.     He  is  accustomed  to  concentrate  his  mind  only  on 
operations  in  which  machinery  or  mechanical  minds  are  made  to 
produce  and  reproduce  effect  from  cause  with  undeviating  regu- 
larity.    Existence  appears  to  him  to  be  made  up  of  similar 
processes.     He  comes  to  believe  that  all  effects  may  be  predicated 
with  the   same   certainty   which   characterises   the  mechanical 
results  he  is  familiar  with.     He  hardly  comprehends  a  single 

2  This  point  has  been  briefly  illustrated  by  the  writer  in  an  article,  '  Military 
Aspects  of  the  Rural  Problem/  published  in  the  concurrent  number  of  the  United 
Service  Magazine. 
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complete  process  from  beginning  to  end.     The  very  origin  of  the 
material  with  which  he  works,  and  even  the  object  of  his  handi- 
work, are  often  unknown  to  him  and  unconsidered.     His  con- 
clusions, like  his  experiences,  are  machine-made,  and  have  little 
relation  to  the  laws  of  Nature  or  to  the  complexities  of  any  life  a 
little  wider  than  his  own.     The  mere  countryman,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  familiar  with  many  complete  processes  of  Nature  and  of 
his  calling.     He  is  familiar,  too,  with  the  phenomenon  of  well- 
founded  expectations  destined  never  to  be  realised.     He  under- 
stands the  limits  of  the  security  to  be  attained  by  forethought. 
His  occupation  demands  much  general,  if  simple  and  sometimes 
superficial,  knowledge.     In  a  word,  he  is  in  touch  with  realities  at 
many  more  points  than  the  townsman  ;  his  thoughts  are  based  on 
natural   experience,   not   on   the   workings   of   some   controlled 
mechanism.     His  knowledge  may  be  limited  and  partial,  but  such 
as  it  is  it  is  drawn  from  the  original  source,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is 
reliable,  and  a  better  guide  to  judgment  by  analogy  .in  matters 
beyond  his  actual  horizon  than  the  yet  more  limited  and  partial 
stock  of  the  clerk,  the  factory  hand,  or  the  artisan.     As  a  signifi- 
cant example  of  the  result,  his  employer's  place  in  the  economy  of 
production  is  generally  as  obvious  to  the  country  worker  as  his 
own.     He  mistrusts  arguments  which  rely  on  untested  relations  of 
cause  and  effect.     He  may  think  more  slowly  than  the  townsman 
and  be  less  inclined  for  experimental  enterprise.     He  may  be  over- 
cautious, but  it  is  better  to  be  over-cautious  than  to  be  over-rash. 
He  may  be  unprogressive,  but  it  is  better  not  to  progress  than  to 
progress  in  a  wrong  direction.     As  a  citizen,  he  is  the  embodiment 
of  virtue  slow  and  sure,  and  the  necessary  counterpoise  to  the 
ever-growing  mass  who,  in  the  same  capacity,  exemplify  the 
truism,  '  More  haste,  worse  speed,'  and  whose  slippery  grip  of 
actualities  forms  the  weakest  adjustment  in  the  framework  of  our 
democracy.     There  is  some  philosophy  in  the  lines  of  a  long- 
forgotten  song  which  run  : 

Oh !  Polly  !  just  look  at  the  roses  ! 
Oh  !  Tommy  !  just  look  at  the  leaves  ! 

It  is  such  a  pity 

To  dwell  in  a  city 
And  live  upon  make-believes  ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  may  be  done  to  widen  and 
enlighten  the  outlook  of  the  town.  Much  has  indeed  been  done 
to  that  end — though  so  far  with  less  visible  result  than  could  be 
wished  for — and  progress,  at  least  in  effort,  is  assured.  But  it  is 
because  the  life  of  the  country  and  its  pursuits  by  their  nature 
produce  broader  and  truer  views,  and  because  where  there  has 
been  most  neglect  there  is  most  room  for  results,  that  we  should 
make  the  utmost  of  this  most  promising  school  of  virility,  virtue, 
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and  intelligence,  which  stands  in  need  not  only  of  better  teaching 
but  of  more  scholars.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  need,  for  the 
neglect  is  obvious,  and  none  as  to  the  results,  for  there  are  already 
object  lessons  in  what  may  be  accomplished.  There  are  countries 
in  Europe — examples  close  at  hand  are  Denmark,  Belgium,  and 
France — where  the  work  of  agricultural  revival  has  been  done, 
and  where  its  results  may  be  examined.  No  one  who  has  studied 
the  rural  problem  in  those  countries  can  doubt  that  the  methods 
adopted  have  added  enormously  to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the 
rural  communities  concerned,  and  have  contributed  stability  and 
intelligence  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  national  life  in  each  case. 
What  has  been  already  achieved  in  Ireland  attests  both  the 
necessity  which  exists  and  the  soundness  of  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  being  met. 

There  is  no  fundamental  reason  why  slow  thought,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  essential  to  clearness,  should  be  characteristic  of 
rural  communities.  Agriculture,  on  the  contrary,  theoretically 
regarded,  would  appear  to  afford  an  almost  ideal  school  for  mental 
training  and  development.  It  does  not  admit  of  the  minute  sub- 
division of  labour  which  in  the  town  confines  the  activity  of  hand 
and  brain  to  narrow  and  cramping  grooves.  It  gives  room  for  the 
profitable  application  of  more  varied  knowledge  than  almost  any 
other  calling.  Forethought,  thoroughness,  and  scrupulous 
thrift  are  essential  to  its  successful  prosecution,  and  its  rewards 
are  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  these  virtues  have  been 
practised.  It  is  essentially  the  industry  of  small  savings,  which 
can  only  be  effected  by  constant  mental  watchfulness.  Yet  it 
has  come  often  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  conducive  of  all  occu- 
pations to  intellectual  density  and  sluggishness.  All  this  will,  I 
think,  be  admitted  if  only  it  can  be  shown  how  the  apparent 
incompatibilities  can  be  reconciled.  There  have  been,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  still  are,  influences  at  work  tending  to  sterilise  the 
industry  as  a  source  of  progressive  thought  and  intellectual  discip- 
line. Some  have  been  inherent  in  its  circumstances,  though  as 
the  circumstances  change  these  are  happily  passing  away,  and 
others  have  resulted  from  causes  which  need  never  have  existed. 
The  advance  of  popular  education  was  necessarily  more  difficult, 
and  therefore  slower,  in  the  country  than  in  the  town,  and  when  it 
did  permeate  the  country  it  was  pressed,  like  all  progressive  move- 
ments of  the  period,  by  methods  designed  to  accommodate  urban 
rather  than  rural  conditions.  Simultaneously  with  this  mis- 
direction of  educational  activity  came  a  period  of  unavoidable 
agricultural  depression,  caused  by  the  violent  competition  of 
virgin  soils,  aided  by  improved  methods  of  preservation  and 
transport  and  by  free  trade,  with  the  home  producer.  This  set- 
back, from  which  recovery  has  already  begun,  combined  with  the 
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townward  impulse  given  by  ill-conceived  education  to  deplete  the 
country  of  its  best  intelligence.  It  should  not  be  surprising  that, 
in  such  conditions,  and  altogether  neglected  as  it  was  by  specula- 
tive thinkers  on  the  great  problems  of  civilisation,  rural  life  did 
not  keep  pace  intellectually  with  the  progress  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Discouraged,  deprived  of  natural  reinforcement  by 
youth  and  ambition,  neglected  and  unconsidered ,  it  fell  into  the 
inactive  state  in  which  empiricism  takes  the  place  of  scientific 
method,  and  the  rule  of  thumb  supersedes  the  rule  of  thought. 
Inherent  in  its  circumstances  were  the  disadvantages  of  limited 
opportunity  for  human  intercourse,  of  the  lack  of  general  interests 
and  of  touch  with  the  thought  of  other  sections  of  the  community. 
But  these  drawbacks,  or  at  least  their  inevitability,  are  also  dis- 
appearing. 

It  is  to  redress  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  country  that  the 
Country  Life  Institute  is  needed — to  make  trie  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  so  which  have  presented  themselves ;,  to  bring 
"\iversity  of  interest  as  well  as  improved  methods  to  the  fields  and 
farmsteads  ;  to  open  the  country,  and  make  it  attractive  and  profit- 
able, to  new  workers ;  and  to  develop  its  capacity  for  multiplying 
the  productivity,  the  intelligence,  the  happiness,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  physical  and  moral  fibre  of  our  race. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  the  arguments  or  done 
more  than  touch  upon  the  salient  facts  which  go  to  prove  how 
great  is  the  need  and  how  far-reaching  the  scope  of  the  work  which 
has  been  undertaken.  But  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  advancement  of  that  work  should  be  the  care  of  town- 
dwellers  as  much  as  of  those  who  are  of  the  country  by  choice  or 
chance,  and  why  the  claims  of  the  Plunkett  House  should  appeal 
not  to  Irishmen  only,  both  in  Ireland  and  beyond  the  seas,  but  to 
all  who  desire  that  the  fullest  use  should  be  made  of  the  experience 
which  has  been  accumulated,  and  of  the  energy  which  has  been 
expended  in  Ireland,  to  press  forward  in  a  cause  which  concerns 
the  whole  community  and  touches  the  highest  moral,  intellectual, 
and  material  interests  of  mankind. 

Though  inquiry  into  the  more  abstruse  problems  fundamental 
to  the  subject  is  both  necessary  and  difficult,  it  is  of  course  not 
with  that  department  that  the  daily  labour  of  agricultural  organi- 
sation is  chiefly  taken  up.  The  lines  of  organisation  are  indeed 
laid  down  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  such  inquiry,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  and  it  is  due  to  the  thorough  method  of  inquiry 
employed,  and  to  hard  thinking  on  the  significance  of  its  dis- 
closures, that  no  serious  mistakes  have  been  made  in  plan  or 
procedure.  But  the  everyday  spade-work  is  of  another  kind. 
The  Organisation  Society  concerns  itself  with  the  material  and  the 
social  aspects  of  its  problems,  but  its  methods  with  regard  to  both 
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may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word  '  co-operation.'  And  agricul- 
tural co-operation  has  many  applications— co-operative  produc- 
tion, co-operative  distribution  both  to  consumer  and  producer, 
co-operative  credit,  co-operative  insurance,  co-operative  instruc- 
tion, and  what  may  be  called  co-operative  social  amenities.  As 
its  name  implies,  it  operates  by  associating  individuals  for  the 
advancement  of  common  interests.  Single  associations  may  be 
engaged  on  one  or  several  of  the  functions  enumerated,  or  several 
associations  may  be  needed  to  fulfil  a  single  function.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  way  to  grasp  the  system  and  its  various  ramifications, 
and  to  realise  the  nature  of  its  difficulties  and  the  determination 
with  which  they  have  been  overcome,  is  to  follow  the  progress  of 
the  movement  from  its  first  inception.3  I  can  but  touch  on  the 
main  features  of  its  history. 

Two  discoveries  of  the  first  importance  guided  the  originators 
of  the  work  in  their  earliest  endeavours.  The  first  has  been 
already  mentioned.  It  was  that  statesmen,  economists,  and 
philanthropists  alike  had  by  their  long  neglect  of  rural  life  left 
open  and  uncultivated  a  prolific  field.  The  second,  a  circum- 
stance resulting  from  the  first,  was  that  the  law  regulating  joint 
stock  companies,  and  even  co-operative  societies,  had  been  con- 
ceived without  any  reference  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
agricultural  communities.  Those  laws  needed,  and  still  need, 
amendment  in  the  agricultural  interest,  but  a  way  was  found  to 
make  them  serve  the  purpose  in  view  and  to  adapt  them  to  the 
needs  of  the  enterprising  farmer. 

The  work  was  taken  in  hand  in  1889  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
Lord  Monteagle,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Anderson,  who  have  never  flagged 
in  their  efforts  to  advance  it. 

It  happened  at  the  time  we  commenced  our  Irish  work  [I  quote  from 
Ireland  in  the  New  Century]  *  that  one  branch  of  farming,  the  dairying 
industry,  presented  features  admirably  adapted  to  our  methods.  This 
industry  was,  so  to  speak,  ripe  for  its  industrial  development,  for  its  change 
from  a  home  to  a  factory  industry.  New  machinery,  costly  but  highly 
efficient,  had  enabled  the  factory  product  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
home-made  article  both  in  quality  and  cost  of  production.  .  .  .  Capitalists 
had  seized  upon  the  material  advantages  which  the  abundant  supply  of  Irish 
milk  afforded,  and  the  green  pastures  of  the  '  Golden  Vein '  5  were  studded 
with  snow-white  creameries  which  proclaimed  the  transfer  of  this  great  Irish 
industry  from  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  the  man  of  commerce.  The  newcomers 
secured  the  milk  of  the  district  by  giving  the  farmer  much  more  for  his  milk 
than  it  was  worth  to  him  so  long  as  he  pursued  the  old  methods  of  home 


s  A  history  of  the  Irish  agricultural  co-operative  movement  will  be  found  in 
Part  II.  of  Ireland  in  the  New  Century,  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
K.C.V.O.  (John  Murray,  London,  third  edition,  1905.) 

4  See  Note  3. 

5  A  rich  pastoral  district  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick.     It  is 
perhaps  more  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  'Golden  Vale.' 
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manufacture.  This  induced  the  farmers  to  go  out  of  the  butter-making 
business.  After  a  while  the  price  was  reduced,  and  the  proprietor,  finding 
it  necessary  to  give  the  suppliers  only  what  they  would  make  out  of  their 
milk  without  his  modern  equipment,  realised  profits  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  share  of  the  capital  embarked  or  the  labour  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  butter.  The  economic  position  was  ideal  for  our  purpose, 
and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  explaining  it  to  the  farmers  themselves.  The 
social  problem  was  the  real  difficulty. 

The  farmers,  in  fact,  mistrusted  their  own  ability  to  manage 
in  combination  even  a  business  which  offered  obvious  profit.  Per- 
severance, however,  triumphed  in  the  end;  but  how  much  was 
needed  is  to  be  gathered  from  Sir  Horace's  own  admission  that  he 
himself  addressed  fifty  meetings  before  the  first  co-operative 
association  was  formed.  The  first  year's  work  produced  but  one 
society.  It  has  been  seen  how  butter-making  machinery  had 
been  employed  to  exploit  the  farmers.  But  creameries  and 
limited  liability  had  not  been  always  introduced  with  that  sinister 
purpose.  Many  of  the  non-co-operative  creameries  were  the 
result  of  disinterested  and  philanthropic  effort.  They  had, 
however,  for  the  most  part  ended  in  exploitation  or  dissolution, 
and  for  a  reason  which  was  the  second  discovery  of  the  new 
reformers.  The  ordinary  company  is  an  association  of  capital 
which  is  liquid  to  begin  with,  and  which  is  entrusted  to  the 
management  of  a  few  in  the  hope  that  it  will  produce  dividends. 
The  interest  of  the  shareholders  is  confined  to  the  profits.  But  it 
is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  co-operative  combinations  of  the  type 
required  it  is  not  merely  the  liquid  capital  necessary  to  acquire 
shares  which  the  farmer  is  asked  to  put  in,  but  the  whole  of  his 
business  as  a  producer,  though  this  remains  under  his  individual 
management.  And  his  business  is  normally  much  the  more 
considerable  contribution  of  the  two.  Unless  every  shareholder's 
share  in  the  combination  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  milk 
he  supplies — an  impracticable  arrangement — a  divergence  must 
arise  between  the  share-holding  and  the  milk-producing  interests. 
To  take  an  extreme  example  :  if  one  man  held  a  hundred  shares 
and  kept  but  one  cow,  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  milk  so  as  to  increase  the  profits  on  butter ;  while ,  if 
another  had  a  hundred  cows  and  only  one  share,  dividends  would 
be  of  no  importance  to  him  and  a  high  price  for  his  milk  his  only 
aim.  In  short,  the  limited  liability  company,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
constituted  and  worked,  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  required. 
To  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  interests  by  a  due  proportion 
between  the  cows  and  the  shares  of  members  is  impossible  in 
practice,  and  any  attempt  so  to  regulate  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
involving  refusal  of  capital,  never  too  easy  to  get.  The  solution 
was  found  in  fixed  low  dividends,  usually  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
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Simple  as  it  seems,  the  point  is  of  extraordinary  importance. 
The  principle  runs  through  the  co-operative  system,  which  has 
grown  up  from  such  small  beginnings.  Its  vital  character  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  enabled  the  whole  system  to  extend 
and  prosper  where,  without  it,  no  progress  in  adapting  modern 
methods  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  had  been  possible.  The 
co-operative  shareholder,  be  he  large  or  small,  cannot  now  increase 
his  dividends  at  the  expense  of  the  suppliers,  and  his  security 
depends  on  adequate  supplies  to  keep  his  plant  employed.  The 
higher  the  price,  the  more  assured  the  supply.  So  that  his 
interests  and  those  of  the  supplier  have  been  reconciled.  The 
same  principle  has  produced  the  same  result  in  every  form  of 
agricultural  combination  for  which  subscribed  capital  is  necessary. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  co-operative  association  working  on  these 
principles  is  a  much  more  important  economic  entity  than  the 
amount  of  its  capital  or  of  its  profits  would  suggest.  Its  '  capital ' 
is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  invested  values  with  which  it  deals , 
and  its  profits  bear  an  insignificant  proportion  to  those  which  it 
enables  its  active  members  to  make.  The  magnitude  of  the  move- 
ment cannot  be  measured  by  the  sum  total  invested  as  share 
capital,  or  by  the  amounts  paid  out  as  dividends.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  one  important  department,  that  of  co-operative  credit, 
share  capital  and  dividends  play  no  part  whatever. 

The  initial  successes  in  the  dairying  industry  soon  led  to 
development  in  other  directions.  Agricultural  co-operative 
societies,  concerned  chiefly  with  the  wholesale  purchase  and  cheap 
distribution  among  their  members  of  seeds,  feeding  stuffs, 
manures,  and  other  necessaries,  with  the  provision  of  modern 
agricultural  appliances,  such  as  steam  ploughs  and  steam 
thrashing-mills,  and  of  stud  animals  of  improved  breed,  began  to 
prosper.  Poultry  societies,  credit  societies,  and  other  varieties  of 
co-operative  combination  followed.  After  five  years'  work,  when 
the  number  of  the  societies  was  approaching  forty,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  establish  a  central  body  to  direct  the  movement ,  and 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  came  into  being.  By 
1904  over  seven  hundred  societies  were  in  existence,  and  their 
aggregate  annual  turnover  had  nearly  reached  1,500,000k  The 
number  of  societies  in  Ireland  is  now  920,  with  a  turnover  of 
approximately  2,500,OOOZ.  Federations  of  societies  have  been 
formed  to  facilitate  the  fulfilment  of  large  contracts.  Several  new 
departments  of  business,  such  as  the  highly  technical  one  of 
bacon -curing  and  the  supply  of  dead  meat,  have  been  added  to 
those  which  the  co-operating  producers  now  manage  for  them- 
selves. A  large  concern,  central  to  the  whole  network  of  co- 
operative business,  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society, 
Limited,  has  proved  efficient  in  further  cheapening  the  supply  of 
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his  agricultural  needs  to  the  farmer  through  the  local  societies,  and 
has  opened  more  direct  channels  between  him  and  the  consumer 
of  his  produce.  Another,  the  Irish  Co-operative  Agency  Society, 
Limited,  central  to  the  dairying  business,  deals  with  the  disposal 
of  the  vast  output  of  creamery  butter.  And — a  feature  to  which 
I  would  draw  particular  attention — many  of  the  societies,  estab- 
lished primarily  for  purely  business  purposes,  have  become  social 
centres  in  a  fuller  sense,  and  in  that  capacity  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  village  libraries  and  meeting  places,  and  to  the 
brightening  of  country  life  by  means  of  lectures,  concerts, 
dramatic  entertainments,  and  even  dances. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies  organised  on  Raiffeisen's 
system,  which  is  applicable  to  the  poorest  section  of  the  agricul- 
tural community  and  only  to  groups  of  individuals  of  about  the 
same  financial  standing,  require  special  mention.  They  have  no 
subscribed  capital,  but  the  members  of  each  society  are  jointly 
and  individually  responsible  for  all  its  liabilities.  The  societies 
borrow  from  the  joint  stock  banks,  which  invariably  find  them 
reliable  debtors  and  make  advances  to  them  at  a  fixed  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  irrespective  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  Bank  rate.  In 
some  cases  advances  have  been  made  from  public  funds.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  capital  upon  which  the  societies 
carry  on  their  business  is  provided  by  local  deposits,  on  which 
interest  is  allowed  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  that  paid  by  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  In  two  respects  the  system  differs 
from  any  other  method  of  financing  industry  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  The  loans  are  restricted  to  what  are  called  productive 
purposes  ;  that  is,  to  some  business  object  which,  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  fellow-members,  will  enable  the  borrower  to  make  a  profit 
and  to  repay  the  principal  with  interest.  The  other  difference  is 
even  more  important.  The  periods  of  loans  are,  unlike  those  of 
loans  usually  obtainable  from  other  sources,  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  borrowers  so  that  repayment  may  coincide 
with  the  realisation  of  profit.  Advances  can  only  be  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  made.  The  system  not  only 
works,  but  works  so  admirably  that,  though  the  loans  have  aggre- 
gated to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  those  who  have  entrusted 
money  to  the  societies  have  in  no  single  instance  incurred  loss 
through  their  insolvency — a  statement  to  which  I  adhere  notwith- 
standing a  recent  political  attempt  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Co-operative  insurance  in  Ireland  is  still  in  an  early  stage  of 
development,  but  a  careful  study  of  continental  systems  has  been 
made,  and  a  scheme  devised  which  promises  economies  on  a  truly 
startling  scale.  It  has  been  found  in  France  that  by  merely 
acting  as  agents  for  the  ordinary  insurance  companies  the 
Syndicats  Agricoles  can  effect  reductions  of  from  30  to  40  per 
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cent,  in  the  premiums  on  fire  and  similar  risks,  and  that  live  stock 
may  be  insured  by  co-operation  among  the  stock  owners  at  an 
annual  cost  of  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  amount  assured, 
in  respect  of  classes  of  risks  protection  against  which  in  this 
country  is  usually  charged  for  at  rates  varying  from  6  to  10  per 
cent. 

While  the  co-operative  movement  has  thus  been  spreading 
downwards,  it  has  produced  important  developments  in  other 
directions.  In  1895  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  proposed  the  scheme 
which  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  '  Eecess  Committee.' 
This  body  of  representative  Irishmen,  over  which  Sir  Horace 
himself  presided,  completed  its  work  within  a  year  of  its  inception, 
and,  as  the  result  of  careful  inquiry  at  home  and  abroad,  made 
fruitful  recommendations  as  to  '  the  means  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  best  promote  the  development  of  our  agricultural  and 
industrial  resources.'  The  outcome  was  the  institution  of  the 
Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  in 
1899. 

The  new  Department  relieved  the  Organisation  Society  of 
much  instructional  work  which  it  had  formerly  undertaken,  but 
at  the  same  time  so  much  increased  the  immediate  demand  for 
organising  activity  that  the  Society's  resources  were  more  severely 
taxed  than  ever.  The  official  institution  had  another  effect, 
unlooked-for  and  unfortunate.  It  was  assumed  by  many  of  the 
supporters  of  the  movement  that  the  taxpayer  had  now  taken  up 
the  Society's  work,  and  that  there  was  therefore  no  need  for  further 
voluntary  contributions.  This  false  impression  may  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  had  become 
Vice-President  of — that  is,  the  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament 
for — the  Department,  and  had  consequently  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Society  in  favour  of  Lord  Monteagle.  A  subsidy  was 
indeed  granted  to  the  Society  from  public  funds,  but  this  has  been 
withdrawn  by  the  present  Government  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  principles  to  subsidise  one  industry  at  the  expense  of 
others,  though  it  has  apparently  not  been  considered  at  variance 
with  these  same  principles  to  grant,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
a  subsidy  to  the  (English)  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
which  is  the  offshoot  and  precise  counterpart  of  its  Irish  prototype  ! 
There  are  advantages,  however,  in  freedom  from  obligations  to 
Government,  and  the  movement  which  is  centred  at  the  Plunkett 
House  is  too  well  established  to  be  in  danger  of  ceasing  to  move. 
There  is  no  fear  that  the  work  of  rural  reconstruction  will  not 
proceed.  The  only  question  is  what  the  rate  of  future  progress 
is  to  be. 

In  1901  the  (English)  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  was 
formed  on  the  Irish  model,  and  has  already  336  affiliated  societies 
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in  England  and  Wales.  Scotland  followed  the  example  in 
1906,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  thirty-nine  subsidiaries 
of  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  were  in  opera- 
tion. 

Fortunately  there  are  signs  that  the  neglected  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  in  these  islands  is  coming  to  be  realised.  The 
newspapers  almost  daily  draw  attention  to  the  productiveness  of 
continental  farm-land,  which,  as  every  traveller  observes,  is 
obviously  far  greater  than  that  of  our  own  countryside  ;  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  rural  problems  is  undeniably  growing.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  only  known 
remedies  for  agricultural  backwardness  are  already  being  applied, 
and  wisely  applied,  though  not  as  yet  on  an  adequate  scale.  The 
methods  of  agricultural  organisation  wtyfch  the  three  national 
societies  I  have  mentioned  have  adopted  are  those  which  have 
been  proved  efficacious  in  all  the  European  countries  whose  rural 
economy  is  so  notably  in  advance  of  ours.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
methods  are  not  new  or  experimental.  They  have  merely  been 
adapted  to  our  local  needs  and  circumstances.  If  the  existing 
organisations  are  supported  and  encouraged,  as  organisations 
applying  similar  methods  have  been  supported  and  encouraged  on 
the  Continent,  the  lost  ground  will  be  made  up  at  a  rate  propor- 
tioned to  the  resources  placed  at  their  disposal.  The  matter  is 
not  merely  one  of  national  importance ;  it  is  one  of  the  first 
importance.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  not  only  for  the  rural 
population,  but  for  everyone  who  possesses  a  spark  of  patriotism 
or  who  takes  the  faintest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community.  Both  parties  in  the  State  have  '  land  policies  '- 
another  symptom  of  the  growing  interest  in  country  life- 
intended  to  increase  the  number  of  small  cultivators.  The  prin- 
ciples of  agricultural  co-operation  are  applicable  in  conjunction 
with  either  policy,  and  without  them  no  policy  of  small  holdings 
can  have  any  prospect  of  success.  It  has  been  clearly  proved  that 
by  means  of  co-operation  small  holders  may  compete  successfully 
with  any  other  class  of  agricultural  producers.  Without  it  the 
farm  large  enough  to  keep  a  complete  steam  plant  occupied — the 
farm,  that  is,  with  not  less  than  3000  acres  under  the  plough- 
must  inevitably  squeeze  the  small  holder  out  of  existence.  Under 
modern  economic  conditions  organisation  alone  can  enable  the 
small  holder  to  hold  his  own  with  the  large  agricultural  producer, 
either  on  the  farm  or  in  the  market. 

Many  misapprehensions  and  some  unreasonable  arguments 
have  tended  to  divert  support  from  the  organisation  societies. 
It  has  been  said  that  they  were  business  enterprises,  and  that, 
if  they  were  sound  ones,  they  should  be  self-supporting.  It  has 
been  argued  that  they  at  least  had  the  promotion  of  business  for 
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an  object,  and  that  therefore  it  was  for  those  who  benefited  directly 
by  the  business  to  pay  their  cost.  Of  course  neither  the  organisa^ 
tion  societies  nor  the  wider  scheme  of  the  Country  Life  Institute 
are  business  undertakings  in  the  sense  that  they  make,  or  aim 
at  making,  business  profits.  To  that  extent  they  are  purely 
philanthropic.  It  is  true  that  the  propagandist  bodies  are  the 
parents  and  protectors  of  many  profitable  business  undertakings. 
But  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  results  of  their  work.  More- 
over, the  affiliated  societies  do,  as  such,  contribute  largely  to  the 
general  expenses.  A  little  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
movement  will  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  possible  in  dealing  with 
country  life,  as  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  town,  to  keep 
separate  the  spheres  of  philanthropy  and  material  development. 
In  dealing  with  it  the  economist  and  the  social  reformer  must 
both  labour  in  the  same  field  and  jointly  handle  the  same  imple- 
ments. In  the  town  we  do  not  organise  our  undertakings  with 
the  double  purpose  of  providing  the  means  of  profitable  labour 
and  necessary  relaxation  for  the  labourer.  But  that  is  just  what 
it  is  essential  to  do  in  the  country,  for  in  the  country  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  toil  and  relaxation  cannot  be  clearly  defined. 
Both  in  the  homestead  and  in  the  market  town  the  agriculturist's 
labours  and  pleasures  are  inextricably  intermingled.  The  work  of 
sociological  research  and  the  work  of  education  and  of  brightening 
life  are  usually  considered  worthy  objects  of  philanthropic  effort. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  their  claims  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
country  they  cannot  be  satisfied  without  at  the  same  time  con- 
ferring material  benefits  on  the  rural  population.  And  even 
regarded  simply  as  business,  agriculture  stands  on  a  somewhat 
different  footing  from  other  businesses.  It  does  not  compete  to 
their  detriment  with  other  honourable  businesses.  Even  the  co- 
operative village  shop  loses  its  terrors  for  the  ordinary  tradesman 
when  he  finds  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  those  he  caters  for, 
in  their  larger  consumption  of  varied  commodities  and  prompter 
payment  for  them,  more  than  compensation  for  a  higher  rate  of 
profit  extorted  from  a  helpless  and  impoverished  peasantry.  The 
mere  spirit  of  co-operation,  moreover,  exercises  such  an  elevating 
influence  that  it  might  well  be  regarded  in  itself  as  a  worthy  object 
for  philanthropic  furtherance.  It  is  clear  that  it  conduces  to 
better  business,  and,  though  the  reason  may  not  be  obvious,  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  it  leads  to  cleaner  business — a  not  undesir- 
able reform.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that,  the  working  of 
co-operative  undertakings  being  carried  on  in  the  full  view  of 
all  concerned,  doubtful  practice,  if  it  were  attempted,  would 
in  every  case  come  under  the  eyes  of  some  who  would  not 
tolerate  it,  and  that  effort  in  the  interests  of  a  community,  however 
small,  develops  a  spirit  of  broader  altruism. 
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The  whole  movement  has  sometimes  been  denounced  as 
'  spoon-feeding.'  The  charge  is  based  on  complete  misunder- 
standing. It  is  essentially  and  above  everything  a  self-help 
movement.  There  are  no  free  gifts  of  anything  except  advice, 
suggestion ,  and  guidance ;  and  the  need  for  these  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  anyone  who  has  seen  the  organisers  and  supervisors 
of  the  central  societies  at  work.  The  movement  fails  in  its 
resemblance  to  spoon-feeding  in  that,  as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has 
put  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  spoon. 

I  am  conscious  of  having  merely  reproduced  in  what  I  have 
written  much  that  is  the  thought  of  others,  and  of  having  borrowed 
forms  of  expression,  on  which  I  cannot  improve,  with  considerable 
freedom.  I  can  only  excuse  myself  by  disclaiming  any  pretension 
to  do  more  than  emphasise  the  importance  of  developing  our  rural 
resources,  both  human  and  material,  and  draw  attention  to  the 
only  known  means  by  which  this  necessary  process  can  be 
expedited. 

HENBY  PILKINGTON  (Patrick  Perterras). 
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Is  not  this  an  experience  worth  chronicling  if  not  for  anyone  else 
but  the  writer — to  be  translated  in  June,  in  a  few  days,  from  the 
capitals  of  Europe;  first  from  Madeira  and  its  hotels,  to  Paris, 
London,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Lerwick,  and  then  to  rest,  at 
Lochend,  in  the  far  north  of  Shetland? 

The  peace  is  splendid — it  makes  your  ears  ring,  it  is  so  quiet  : 
the  light  is  silvery — in  front  of  white  Lochend  House  I  write,  and 
the  paper  and  the  shingle  almost  blend.  In  front  of  me  there  is 
a  crescent  of  silver-grey  shingle,  to  the  left  of  it  the  sea  loch,  to 
the  right  the  trout  lake  or  lagoon ;  beyond  the  shingle  there  is  a 
low  peaty  hill  fringed  with  small  green  crops  and  some  thatched 
grey  stone  cottages — you  see  solitary  figures  move  beside  them,  and 
a  few  cattle,  but  hear  not  a  sound ;  at  least  the  only  sound  is  from 
Johnny,  our  boy,  building  a  small  stone  pier  in  the  trout  loch.  To 
the  left,  the  sea  loch,  with  its  running  tides  from  the  West  Atlantic 
to  the  North  Sea,  is  glassy  calm,  but  brimful  of  silent  life.  A 
seal's  head  makes  a  ripple  half  a  mile  out,  and  a  small  whale  rolls 
over.  Closer  in,  a  sea  trout  jumps  and  a  cormorant  ripples  the 
surface.  It  is  as  if  all  the  peace  of  the  world  had  collected  at  one 
spot,  at  this  Ultima  Thule  of  Britain.  And  the  purity  of  the  air 
as  well  as  the  crystalline  light  is  something  to  be  talked  of, 
whispered  of  now,  perhaps  dreamed  of  again  in  a  noisy  town. 

There  are  but  two  scents  in  the  air — very  slight — may  I 
mention  them  in  the  same  sentence  ?  The  sweet  aromatic  smell 
of  burning  peat — and  of  whale! — whale-meat  cooking,  from  our 
whale  station.  You  do  not  think  that  sounds  well ;  but  wait,  wait 
till  you  have  seen  the  whale  hunted,  killed,  and  brought  in  from 
the  outer  Atlantic;  wait  till  you  have,  with  the  hunter's  hunger 
and  sailor's  combined,  fed  on  splendid  nutritious  whale-meat— 
better  than  the  very  best  prize  beef  or  veal,  and  wait  till  you 
have  had  golden  shekels  coming  in  as  the  result  of  Scandinavian 
and  British  enterprise  and  capital,  then  you  will  incline  to  think 
that,  after  all,  the  smell  is  at  least  interesting. 
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We  arrived  at  this  place  of  peace  and  pure  air  on  a  Tuesday  in 
middle  of  June,  and  it  was  cold  coming  north  in  the  steamer  !  A 
winter  in  the  sub-tropics  makes  one  appreciate  the  chill  of 
Shetland^— in  fact,  one  feels  almost  clotheless  for  the  first  day 
even  with  double  winter  clothing ;  but  the  second  day,  after  that 
morning  dip  into  the  clear  water  on  sand  and  gravel,  the  whole 
feeling  changes  and  you  laugh  as  the  breeze  caresses  your  body 
that  two  days  before  had  felt  it  penetratingly  cold.  Yes,  we  were 
right,  we  knew  in  Madeira  that  Shetland  air  and  sea  would  drive 
the  fever  away. 

.  .  .  We  have  arranged  with  Captain  Mathisen,  the 
manager  of  our  whaling  station,  that  we  will  be  ready  at  Lochend 
House  to  bundle  and  go,  at  a  moment's  notice,  at  any  hour,  day  or 
night,  when  the  next  whaler,  Queen  or  Haldane,  blows  her  horn 
opposite  our  bay,  and  so  go  back  to  our  host's  house,  out  of  the 
cold  daylight  night,  into  the  cosy  room  with  its  African  trophies 
on  the  thick  walls.  Illuminated  manuscripts,  tobacco, -and  a  peat 
and  coal  fire  are  comforting,  are  they  not,  in  this  cold,  silvery 
Shetland  night? 

.  .  .  The  third  day  we  awaken  utterly  refreshed — do  you  ever 
sleep  so  deeply  as  in  the  north? — and  roll  out  of  bed  and  into 
the  sea  a  few  yards  distant. 

As  we  finish  early  breakfast,  boom !  goes  the  horn  of  the 
Haldane  as  she  sweeps  into  the  bay  and  drops  her  boat,  and  we  are 
on  board  and  away  with  our  two  bags  and  two  cameras  and  two 
pipes  ;  for  Hamilton  and  I  take  little  else,  living,  as  the  Norwegian 
sailors  do,  on  whale,  herrings,  rye  bread,  good  coffee,  and  mar- 
garine, which  is  better  than  a  P.  &  0.  Eastward  bound  or  a  Castle 
liner  Homeward  by  a  very  long  chalk. 

...  Is  it  possible,  we  wonder,  as  we  hold  the  wheel  and  feel 
our  new  little  steamer — the  latest  pattern  of  whaler — answer  the 
least  touch  and  swing  to  left  or  right  like  a  thing  of  life,  that  we 
were  in  streets  and  crowds  a  day  or  two  ago ,  in  bustle  and  throng 
and  crowded  traffic,  while  here  there  is  no  sound  but  the  faint 
throb  of  the  350  H.P.  engines  and  the  sighing  of  the  parting  seas 
as  we  surge  over  the  long  swell.  We  have  Yell  on  our  right,  the 
mainland  of  Shetland  on  the  left.  We  head  for  the  North  and 
open  Atlantic,  and  will  not  expect  the  whales  we  hunt  for  many 
hours  yet ;  that  is  to  say,  whales  of  size  worthy  of  our  metal. 
Smaller  whales,  the  Herring  Hog  that  chases  the  herring,  we  see 
in  numbers.  Perhaps  they  will  be  chased  some  day,  but  the 
monster  leviathans  that  we  pursue — Finners,  or  Blue  whales,  twice 
the  length  of  the  Greenland  '  right-whale/  we  expect  to  meet  some 
seventy  miles  north  in  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .  Valuable  whales  called 
Seihvale  we  meet  in  numbers  within  forty  miles,  but,  though  it 
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sounds  incredible,  we  British  subjects  resident  on  Shetland 
are  not  allowed  to  take  them  within  that  distance  of  our  shores, 
though  the  Danish  whalers  from  Faroe  may  come  and  take 
them  under  our  eyes  to  within  three  miles  of  our  coast !  This 
is  only  one  of  the  intolerable,  tyrannical  restrictions  placed  on 
whalers  by  the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  numerically 
superior  body  of  men,  namely,  the  herring-fishers.  Another 
grievance,  whilst  we  are  on  the  subject,  is  that  we  have  to  pay 
to  Government,  for  our  little  slip  and  station  on  our  own  ground, 
100L  a  year  as  a  tax,  whilst  nothing  is  too  good  to  give  the  herring 
industry — subsidies,  docks,  piers,  and  all  sorts  of  financial  pats  on 
the  back  :  and  yet  Government  has  always  professed  to  aim  at 
the  encouragement  of  local  industries  in  Shetland.  At  our  small 
station  we  employ  natives  of  Shetland  and  a  few  Norwegians,  but 
the  Shetland  herring-fishers,  as  everyone  knows,  are  from  all  the 
world— Germans,  Swedes,  .Dutch,  Lowland  Scots,  and  English, 
men  and  women ,  a  vicarious  population  that  come  and  go  with  the 
herrings. 

There  is  much  to  interest  apart  from  the  very  simple  pastime 
of  steering  the  ninety- foot  keel  of  a  rolling  little  whaler.  She,  our 
whaler,  is  new  ;  we  only  got  her  made  this  year,  and  she  is  not  quite 
paid  for  :  every  whale  will  help,  so,  after  all,  we  are  distinctly 
pot  hunting;  one  good  whale  is  probably  worth  a  hundred,  and 
if  we  had  the  luck  to  hit  on  a  Sperm,  that  would  be  a  clear 
400J.  off  her  cost.  She  cost  3,800Z.—  90  feet  keel,  95  feet  over 
all,  18  feet  beam,  350  indicated  H.P.  engines,  making 
twelve  knots  per  hour,  33  J  tons  Fishing  Boat  Register .  One 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  yards  of  line,  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference ,  we  have  stowed  forward  in  two  holds  to  port  and  star- 
board, ready  to  pass  five  times  over  the  double  barrels  of  two 
specially  powerful  steam  winches — please  note,  tarpon-fishers! 
—360  fathoms  to  port  and  360  fathoms  to  starboard,  and  a 
hundredweight  harpoon  at  the  business  end  of  the  line  in  a  swivel 
gun  at  the  bow.  Amidships  we  have  a  bridge,  the  only  dry  place 
when  there  is  any  sea,  and  a  little  chart  house,  and  aft  a  diminu- 
tive cabin  above  the  screw.  We  have  accommodation  for  captain, 
two  engineers,  and  crew  and  cook,  ten  all  told.  It  is  parva  sed 
apta,  but  we  have  it  to  ourselves,  and  a  free  road  anyway  (outside 
our  own  waters)  in  the  North  Atlantic  between  the  Faroes, 
Iceland,  and  Gamle  Norge ;  so  we  do  not  envy  either  the  owners 
of  palatial  yachts  or  poor  passengers  going  with  tickets  on  liners 
straight  from  point  to  point  by  the  time-table.  We  leave  Ramna- 
stacks— Raven  Rocks— on  our  left  and  a  little  more  northerly  past 
Flugga  light  we  are  beyond  the  most  northerly  possession  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  not  beyond  its  influence,  for  we  may  not 
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chase  a  whale  till  we  are  forty  miles  north,  and  as  we  need  not 
keep  an  eye  lifting  for  a  blow,  and  as  the  whale  steak  is  only 
cooking — we  smell  its  fragrance,  plus  fresh  onions,  in  delicious 
and  intermittent  whiffs  as  we  roll — I  may  take  the  occasion  to 
explain  the  reason  why  our  Government  has  seen  fit  to  put  this 
forty-mile  limit  and  several  other  restrictions  on  our  British 
whaling  enterprise. 

In  Norway,  Commander  Svend  Foyne  invented  the  way  to  kill 
Finners  and  Blue  whale,  formerly  carefully  left  alone  by 
thoughtful  '  right-whale '  fishers,  and  the  industry  rapidly 
increased,  till  in  1894  there  were  forty-four  little  steamers  at  work, 
and  in  that  year  1528  whales  were  killed  and  over  one  thousand 
hands  were  employed.  But  the  cod-fishers  on  the  Norwegian 
coast  met  with  a  bad  year,  which  had  often  occurred  before  at 
regular  intervals,  and  for  which  they  had  always  found  one  reason 
or  another.  To  these  fisher  folk  it  became  perfectly  clear  that  on 
this  occasion  their  fishing  was  being  spoiled  by  the  whalers, 
especially  because  the  whalers,  they  believed,  were  making  70  per 
cent,  and  they  were  losing.  So  their  political  representatives, 
who  needed  their  votes — the  cod-fishers  were  numerically  far 
superior  to  the  whale-fishers — took  up  their  cause  with  the  utmost 
patriotism ,  and  the  whaling  was  finally  stopped  in  Norway ; 
previously,  however,  the  cod-fishers  set  fire  to  a  whaling  station 
on  shore  '  just  to  show/  and  the  Norwegian  Government  paid  up 
handsomely  for  the  station  burnt. 

Ten  years  previously  whaling  had  been  started  in  Shetland 
with  capital  supplied  by  Norwegians,  Scotsmen,  and  local  Shet- 
landers,  and  the  herring-fishers  were  jealous  and  objected  :  and 
now  the  Norwegian  cod-fisher  is  shouting  to  his  Government  to 
reinstate  the  whalers,  as  the  whales  and  seals  are  so  numerous 
that  the  cod-fisher  is  afraid  of  his  life ! 

To  the  Shetlander  whaling  brought  enough  work  in  summer 
at  the  factory,  or  whaling  station,  to  keep  himself  and  his  family 
comfortable  through  winter — and  many  of  us  know  in  what 
dire  straits  the  crofters  there  have  been,  from  want  of  local 
industry,  for  many  years.  But  the  migratory  herring  people,  who 
come  to  Shetland  from  the  south,  merely  for  the  herring  season, 
had  a  bad  year's  fishing,1  not  by  any  means  unprecedented ;  still, 
they  at  once  said  the  whaling  was  the  cause,  and  they  argued  it 
out  as  follows.  The  Norwegians,  they  said,  '  found  the  whaling 
spoiled  their  cod-fishing,  and  as  a  proof  that  it  did  so  you  have  the 
fact  that  the  whaling  was  prohibited  by  the  Norwegian  Parlia- 

1  This  poor  fishing  was  only  on  the  west  coast.  From  1903  the  herring  catches 
have  been  543,240  crans ;  1904,  645,834  crane ;  1905,  457,034  crans ;  1906,  439,000 
crans ;  1.907,  506,250  crans ;  and  these  are  far  beyond  what  was  the  customary 
herring  harvest  in  Shetland  before  the  whaling  stations. 
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ment ;  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient ,  you  have  the  still  further  proof 
that  the  cod-fishers  burned  the  whaling  station!  There  now, 
would  the  cod-fishers  have  done  so  unless  the  whaling  was  the 
cause  of  the  bad  season  for  them?  Therefore,  if  the  whaling 
spoiled  the  cod-fishing  in  Norway,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
whaling  in  Shetland  waters  must  be  the  cause  of  our  bad  herring 
season.  And  if  you  don't  see  this,  we  will  burn  your  stations  to 
prove  it.'  And  the  herring-fishers,  led  by  young  Norwegian 
Socialists,  also  got  our  Parliamentary  representatives,  for  the 
sake  of  their  votes,  to  back  them  up  and  put  tyrannical  restric- 
tions on  an  industry  that  Shetland  sorely  needs  for  its  permanent 
population. 


Now  it  is  well  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  we  are  far 
outside  the  '  Liberals'  limit '  and  are  in  warm  sun  again — I  have 
noticed  before  that  once  you  get  well  north  from  the  Shetlands 
you  often  leave  the  grey  climate  behind  and  come  into  sun — and 
we  have  a  good  Seihval  on  either  side  chained  by  its  great  tail  £o 
our  bows,  and  there  are  others  spouting  a  mile  off.  To  every  dog 
its  day  :  we  have  had  bad  days  with  a  '  clean  ship  '  and  bad 
weather,  and  this  is  our  lucky  day — surely  we  will  rake  in  enough 
shekels  to  pay  fBe  rest  of  our  steamer. 

The  writer  had  the  honour  and  glory  of  spotting  the  first  blow  : 
the  lad  in  the  crow's-nest  looked  a  little  sick  when  the  amateur 
at  the  wheel  sung  out  '  There  she  blows !  '  and  '  A  vale !  '  to 
make  the  Norse  understand. 

It  was  there  sure  enough.  We  had  been  following  the  flight 
of  a  molly  mawk  (Fulmar  Petrel)  which  seemed  businesslike, 
steadily  flying  a  mere  speck  along  the  horizon  as  if  it  watched  some- 
thing, when  up  came  the  fine  spirt  of  steam  the  whaler  watches 
for,  just  below  the  molly,  so  we  swung  Haldane's  nose  in  pursuit, 
and  there  were  two  whales,  Seihvales,  not  our  largest  kind  here, 
bigger  than  Sperm ,  but  not  as  big  as  the  Finners  and  Blue  whale 
we  mostly  desire,  which  run  up  to  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  But 
the  Seihvale  (Balaenoptera  borealis)  is  the  best  meat  for  food, 
which  makes  up,  to  my  mind,  for  its  smaller  commercial  value. 
They  were  blissfully  unconscious,  feeding  round  and  round.  Ten 
times  I  thought  Amundson  on  the  bow  would  have  pulled  the 
trigger,  but  they  were  either  going  off  too  straight  ahead  or  raised 
their  great  bulks  a  trifle  astern,  and  we  followed  over  the  great 
swelling  vortex  they  left ;  till  at  last  a  huge  fellow  rose  right 
across  the  bow,  not  very  high,  but  we  got  fairly  between  wind  and 
water. 

What  a  boom  and  smoke  and  whirl  of  great  thick  rope  !  On 
the  bridge  we  had  been  silent  as  mice  for  half  an  hour,  and  on  the 
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shot  I  heard  Hamilton  breathe  out '  G — — ,  this  is  worth  living  for  !  ' 
— it  was  his  first  experience  of  whaling.  For  a  moment  the  shock 
of  the  harpoon  seemed  to  disable  the  whale,  then  with  a  rush  out 
went  our  straining  line  over  the  lead  in  the  bow,  round  went  the 
great  iron  barrels  of  the  starboard  winch ,  five  times  the  rope  goes 
round  the  two  barrels,  but  they  simply  hummed,  and  the  wooden 
brake — a  block  of  wood  the  engineer  jammed  down  with  a  lever, 
smoked,  and  the  line  seemed  visibly  to  become  thinner  under  the 
strain.  Almost  at  right  angles  the  whale  dived  and  swung  to  the 
left,  heeling  us  over  and  bringing  our  bows  round  with  a  rush, 
and  took  our  little  ship  in  tow.  As  we  travelled  along  silently, 
towed  by  the  leviathan  through  the  surge,  Amundson  and  the 
mate  and  two  lads  calmly  loaded  the  gun  again,  and  attached 
another  harpoon  to  the  second  line,  all  the  time  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  straining  line  and  its  direction  in  case  of  any  sudden  change 
of  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  cetacean. 

Hamilton  had  his  camera  ready  for  a  snapshot,  but  I  do  not 
believe  he  fired  it.  The  first  occasion  of  seeing  a  whale"  captured  is 
so  profoundly  stirring  that  you  do  not  think  of  distances,  focussing, 
and  time-stops,  and  the  little  springs  and  bulbs  of  dainty 
mechanism ;  your  whole  mind  is  filled  with  astonishment,  almost 
with  awe,  at  the  bigness  of  the  game.  The  breadth  of  your  hunting- 
ground  has  for  hours  and  hours  been  impressing  you  ;  there  is  the 
distant  spout,  so  small  in  the  distance,  several  miles  off  at  first, 
and  gradually  becoming  bigger  as  the  hunt  closes  in,  till  its 
resonance  astonishes  the  hearer ;  then  the  grandeur  of  the 
upheaval  of  the  plum-coloured,  glittering,  wet  back,  with  its 
magnificent  roll,  up,  and  down,  with  its  black  curved  fin  through 
the  surge ;  the  expectation  for  perhaps  hours  that  the  shot  will  be 
fired,  the  disappointment  as  time  after  time  your  target  comes 'up 
and  goes  down  perhaps  only  a  few  yards  too  far.  off ;  then  the 
heart-stopping  sensation  when  the  great  mass  rolls  over  at  last, 
ten  yards  off,  right  across  the  bow,  followed  by  the  boom,  flame 
and  smoke,  and  corkscrew  whirl  of  heavy  rope,  and  a  silence, 
and  smoking  wads  of  tow  on  the  black  curdling  sea,  and  the 
onlooker's  indrawn  sigh  of  relief,  and  the  outgoing  cable  and 
ringing  winch  ! 

Our  whale  took  out  line  at  its  own  sweet  will ,  away  down  into 
the  depths,  two  hundred  fathoms  of  five-inch  cable.  But  the 
breaks  told,  and  we  put  steam  on  and  wound  in;  then  the 
strain  would  become  again  too  great  and  line  went  out,  and  so  on. 
It  was  not  in  any  way  unusual  play,  merely  the  ordinary  give  and 
take  of  a  salmon  on  a  vast  scale.  Several  times  it  showed,  each 
time  making  the  sea  foam  white  with  its  great  flippers  and  tail, 
and  each  time  red  showed  on  the  white,  till  latterly  its  blast  of  a 
steam  also  showed  red,  and  finally  it  sank  dead. 
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There  was  no  need  to  lance  it  or  fire  another  shot,  the  first  had 
been  so  well  placed.  In  about  an  hour  from  the  time  we  fired  the 
shot,  possibly  three  since  the  time  we  saw  the  spout,  it  was  dead. 
Another  hour  we  spend  winding  up  its  body  from  the  depths  and 
getting  its  tail  chained  to  our  bow  to  tow  it  by  alongside. 

These  whales  we  hunt  nowadays  generally  sink  when  they  are 
killed,  and  when  struck  they  go  off  along  the  surface.  So  they 
were  considered  too  difficult  to  kill  by  the  old  '  right-whaler  '  or 
Greenland  whaler.  Indeed  when,  as  in  our  own  experience,  one 
of  these  whales  was  struck  with  the  right-whale  harpoon,  perhaps 
in  mistake  for  a  right-whale  (Balaena  mysticetus),  there  was 
trouble  on  hand  ;  that  was  in  the  Antarctic,  in  our  Dundee  expedi- 
tion of  1892-93.  The  120-foot  leviathan  went  off  with  every  line 
in  the  ship  and  '  all  Jock  Todd's  smithy  shop  in  his  tail,'  as  the 
men  said,  referring  to  iron  rockets  that  were  blazed  into  it.  The 
lines  and  harpoon  we  got  back,  but  nearly  lost  ship  and  all,  for 
it  was  taken  in  tow,  at  15  knots,  among  rocks  and  ice,  the 
lines  having  been  got  aboard  from  the  small  boats.  Finally 
the  whale  took  refuge  under  a  vast  ice  floe,  and  the  harpoon 
drew  out. 

We  had  difficulty  in  making  our  valuable  prize  float  by  the 
usual  proceeding  of  blowing  air  with  steam  pressure  into  its 
internal  economy  by  a  hollow  lance  and  pipe  attached.  If  we 
could  have  succeeded,  we  would  have  left  it  floating  with  a  buoy 
and  flag  and  gone  off  after  his  fellows  unhampered.  As  it  was,  we 
had  to  keep  it  alongside ,  for  as  fast  as  we  blew  air  in ,  out  it  came  at 
the  harpoon  wound.  We  tried  to  plug  the  wound  with  tow,  and  it 
was  not  easy  with  the  surge  breaking  over  us  as  we  went,  for 
travel  we  had  to,  to  keep  the  body  on  the  surface. 

When  we  gave  that  up  we  were  ready  loaded,  and  with  another 
harpoon  and  second  line  fast  to  it,  and  went  after  some  of  the  late 
whale's  companions,  that  by  some  good  fortune  for  us  had  not 
gone  clean  away  with  fright.  Within  an  hour  our  chance  came. 
I  had  betaken  myself  to  the  crow's-nest  on  this  occasion  to  be 
better  able  to  follow  the  whale's  movements  under  water,  but  as 
it  generally  headed  towards  the  sun  there  was  no  great  gain  in 
this  respect,  but  when  the  shot  came  and  the  harpoon  was 
launched,  one  could  see  better  how  the  snake-like  coil  of  rope  un- 
curled and  the  harpoon  plunged  into  the  body. 

Our  second  whale  also  seemed  at  first  to  be  struck  dead — threw 
up  its  head  several  times  and  did  not  take  out  line — then  it 
gathered  itself  together  and  away  went  the  line  from  the  bow 
towards  our  stern,  and  we  had  to  back  sharply  and  got  clear  just 
in  time.  It  played,  as  I  have  seen  a  large  trout  play,  in  great 
circles  round  our  boat  for  nearly  an  hour  before  it  seemed  weak, 
then  we  backed  water  and  wound  up,  and  as  it  was  still  struggling 
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we  prepared  to  lance  it  with  the  very  long  spear  for  this  purpose, 
but  just  as  we  were  within  a  yard  of  it  we  discovered  our  first 
harpoon  was  almost  on  the  point  of  drawing  out,  so  Amundson 
quickly  got  back  to  the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  on  the  whale 
making  another  run  and  rise  to  the  left  he  let  fly  the  second 
harpoon  and  line  into  it.  This  secured  it,  but  made  its  temper 
less  sweet  than  before,  and  it  made  a  dive  astern  that  I  thought 
would  upset  us.  Our  dead  whale  swung  round  the  bow  to  star- 
board ,  and  for  a  minute  we  did  not  know  what  was  to  happen ,  but 
after  two  or  three  big  circles  and  throwing  its  huge  head  out  of 
the  sea,  its  struggles  stopped  and  it  sank,  and  we  wound  in  both 
lines,  got  it  in  tow  to  starboard,  and  went  crawling  away, 
hampered  with  a  whale  on  either  side,  to  try  and  secure  another 
of  its  relatives. 

Three  we  chased  from  seven  P.M.  till  ten  o'clock  P.M.,  and  one 
we  fired  at  and  missed,  a  quick,  clever,  sporting  shot,  but  not  one 
that  our  old  friend  Sorensen,  now  an  Antarctic  whaler,  would 
have  taken — the  difference  between  youth  and  years.  I  doubt  if 
Sorensen  ever  missed  a  shot,  but  who  knows  that  he  does  not 
miss  chances?  The  night  chase  was  interesting,  if  you  can  call  it 
night  here  at  all ;  you  can  read  small  print  at  midnight  and  at 
9  P.M.  you  are  still  in  warm  sun.  There  was  a  little  yellow  behind 
the  clouds  as  the  sun  set  far  to  the  north,  then  the  surface  of  the 
sea  became  vague  and  definable  only  by  a  reflection  of  a  whiteish 
cloud  less  grey  than  the  others,  and  by  the  long  backs  of  the 
whales  that  showed  black  for  a  second  and  then  disappeared  in 
the  grey  water.  Once  we  dived  for  food,  at  nine,  some  whale-meat 
and  delightful  cod-roe;  both  had  got  cold,  and  after  two 
mouthfuls  our  cook  (or  steward)  popped  his  head  down  the  hatch 
and  said,  '  Tink  der  vill  be  scooting  noo,'  which  meant  there  was  a 
chance  of  a  shot.  So  up  we  went  again  and  got  a  hand  on  the 
wheel.  But  the  coy  creatures  we  were  in  pursuit  of  just  continued 
their  zigzag  course,  always  half  a  mile  to  the  right  and  in  front 
of  us,  and  when  we  followed  turned  for  a  mile  or  two  to  the  left,  and 
so  on  for  hours.  Then,  as  if  in  quiet  disgust,  they  would  make  a 
complete  circle  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards'  width,  which  we 
fondly  followed,  trying  to  get  in  between  them ;  and  their  action 
seemed  to  say  to  us,  '  We  don't  want  your  company ;  we  don't 
know  you,  and  don't  like  you,  and  our  roads  part  here ;  you  need 
not  follow  us.'  At  ten  we  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  set  off 
slowly  with  our  booty  to  the  south,  six  miles  an  hour  and  not 
more.  Of  course,  that  rate  of  speed  was  what  had  probably  pre- 
vented us  picking  up  one  of  the  three,  and  the  necessary  noise  of 
going  with  engines  full  speed  to  keep  up  even  that  rate.  Then 
who  so  contented  as  we  were,  and  our  little  crew,  on  our  hundred- 
mile  course  to  home?  Kings  may  be  great,  but  we  were  glorious, 
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and  in  our  dreams  we  killed  great  Finners  and  1000 J.  Sperms 
and  700/.  Biscayensis. 

Several  Sperm  and  about  thirty  Atlantic  right-whales  (Biscay- 
ensis) have  been  killed  recently  by  the  various  whaling  stations  in 
Britain.  The  Biscayensis  was  supposed  to  be  extinct. 

Opposite  the  station,  which  we  reached  before  midday,  we  let 
our  two  whales  go  and  moored  them  to  a  buoy.  They  floated 
easily,  and  in  a  trice  they  were  being  hauled,  by  the  tails,  by 
steam  power  and  Shetlanders,  up  the  sloping  wooden  slip  to 
become  food  for  vegetables  and  animals,  and  for  sensible  people  on 
the  Continent ;  hundreds  of  tons  of  splendid  meat  going  to  feed 
foreigners  when  men  in  Scotland  and  England  are  starving — what 
gigantic  national  improvidence  ! 

As  our  whales  were  being  hauled  up  we  brought  coal  in  wheel- 
barrows from  the  coalshed,  and  our  fair  Norse  lads  in  a  minute  or 
two  were  of  negroid  complexions. 

.  .  .  And  now  we  are  off  again  at  3  P.M.,  a  keen  northerly 
breeze  and  bright  sun  and  blue  rollers  to  wash  our  decks  of  any 
coal  dust.  We  have  but  two  feet  of  freeboard  amidships,  and 
the  surge  rises  well  over  the  stern  and  swishes  across  it.  So  we 
swing  to  and  fro,  and  up  and  down,  and  wonder  that  habit  can 
teach  us  how  to  keep  on  the  plumb.  There  is  motion,  beyond 
doubt ;  actually  one  of  our  Viking  crew  has  mal  de  mer.  But  we 
have  no  crashing  or  thumping,  the  motion  is  silky.  We  pass  the 
north  of  Shetland  at  4  P.M.,  and  by  twelve  midnight  we  hope  to 
see  more  spouts  ;  the  tall  spout  of  the  Firmer  or  Blue  whale  I  hope, 
or  may  it  be,  we  pray,  the  forward  fine  jet  of  a  Sperm. 

If  anyone  would  like  to  know,  even  if  he  may  never  hope  to 
experience,  what  is  tHe  acme  of  epicureanism,  it  is  here  related. 
It  is  to  sit  in  the  diminutive  cabin  over  the  screw  of  a  diminutive 
steam- whaler,  to  watch  the  seas  rushing  full  split  over  and  past 
your  single  bowley  window,  to  hear  the  coals  going  on  next  door 
in  the  engine-room,  and  the  speed  developing  and  your  little  craft 
charging  might  and  main  up  and  down  and  on  its  sides,  in  full 
pursuit  of  a  school  of  Finner  whales  distant  perhaps  ten  miles, 
at  least  far  enough  to  allow  twenty  minutes  clear  to  enjoy  a  sea 
supper  of  whale  steak  and  kncekker  brod  and  coffee.  Could  any 
meal  anywhere  else  under  any  other  circumstances  be  so  perfectly 
epicurean  ?  On  this  particular  occasion  I  scribble  about  we  were 
not  particularly  exalted  before  the  hunt  began ;  the  blue,  slightly 
stormy  afternoon  had  faded  and  the  rough  sea  become  leaden  with 
a  violet  cloud  over  the  horizon,  with  a  cold  wind  from  the  north. 
We  counted  on  other  thirty  miles  north-east  or  thereabouts 
before  we  might  fall  in  with  a  Finner,  when  the  steward,  who  was 
on  the  bridge,  shouted,  '  A  Finner 's  blow  !  '  It  was  ten  to  fifteen 
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miles  off,  a  straight  spirt  of  foam  like  that  of  a  cannon-shot.  So 
the  threatening  cold  evening  became  all  rose-colour  in  a  moment, 
and  we  turned  two  or  three  points  eastward  and  made  all  speed. 
They  were  old  stagers,  these  two  Finners,  and  kept  their  distance. 
We  pursued  them  till  nearly  midnight,  and  twenty  times  we  held 
our  breath  thinking  the  next  rise  would  be  our  chance,  but  the 
nearest  broadside  rise  was  never  less  than  forty  yards  and  then 
they  did  not  show  much  shoulder.  With  cold  and  excitement  we 
were  shivering ;  even  Amundson  by  the  gun  had  to  keep  flapping 
his  arms  occasionally,  and  he  is  half  amphibious,  as  most  Norse- 
men are.  We  then  took  a  nap  all  standing,  Amundson  in  the 
chart  room,  the  writer  below — and  before  3  A.M.  were  going  again  : 
some  Seihvals  being  in  our  neighbourhood  we  pursued  them  till 
five,  often  hoping,  often  despairing,  and  always  shivering.  There 
was  no  sunrise — it  practically  had  not  set,  only  a  little  tinge  of 
yellow  under  the  grey  clouds  above  the  horizon. 

Our  rival,  the  Norrona  whaler,  from  a  neighbouring  station  in 
Shetland  came  up,  so  we  saw  what  we  look  like  to  lookers-on,  for 
she  is  practically  the  same  build  as  our  Haldane,  short  and,  of 
course,  older  and  not  quite  so  up-to-date.  She  had  been  out  a 
week  and  killed  nothing ;  and  she  had  grim  bad  luck  last  summer. 
Her  poor  master  was  broken  to  bits ;  he  fired  at  a  whale  and  the 
harpoon  ricocheted,  the  rope  broke,  the  inside  end  sprang 
back  and  wound  round  him  and  broke  arms,  ribs,  legs,  and  gave 
other  unspeakable  injuries,  and  the  poor  man  lived  for  two  days. 
So  there  are  risks  in  whaling,  as  well  as  in  crossing  a  street. 

The  Norrona  was  down  last  year  at  the  Antarctic  modern 
whaling,  and  could  tell  of  the  mighty  Finners  we  have  seen  down 
there,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  as  tame 
as  chickens  and  in  any  numbers — one  mile  from  your  station  and 
there  you  are  !  and  no  blessed  Herring-fishers'  M.P.s  to  stop  you. 

We  picked  up  a  big  Seihval  under  the  Norrona's  nose.  There 
were  three  or  four.  We  began  our  stern  chase  at  five  A.M., 
tending  northward  into  cold  showers.  We  could  sometimes  see 
our  target  under  water,  but  till  seven  we  pursued,  often  losing 
scent,  then  stopping  and  rolling  about,  all  on  the  keen  look-out ; 
when  they  would  appear  again  perhaps  a  mile  to  port  or  starboard , 
and  off  we  went  again.  At  last  one  lurched  up  right  under  our 
stem  and  Amundson  tipped  up  the  gun  and  let  go,  and  I  thought 
the  beast  was  dead.  I  saw  its  whole  white  underside  turned  up 
beneath  us  in  the  green  water  as  we  surged  over.  But  it  was  only 
stunned.  It  was  half -past  nine  by  the  time  we  brought  it  to  net. 
Its  first  run  took  a  hundred  fathoms;  then  it  played  with  us, 
hauling  us  this  way  and  that,  till  we  tried  to  lance  it  from  the  bow, 
but  it  thrashed  the  water,  so  we  backed  off  and  put  in  another 
harpoon,  which  we  counted  would  instantly  kill  it;  but  it  must 
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have  been  an  exceptionally  tough  old  bull,  for  it  fought  on,  hardly 
perceptibly  weaker.  Both  lines  being  out,  we  perforce  had  to 
try  the  lance  again  and  wound  up  lines,  till  the  whale  and  little 
steamer  were  in  the  same  pool  of  foam,  and  the  lance  was  driven 
home,  and  the  whale  spouted  blood  five  feet  high  and  made  a 
terrible  commotion  and  pulled  our  craft  down  to  the  rail  by  a  dash 
towards  our  stern  which  we  met,  a  little  late  for  comfort,  by 
backing  off  and  letting  out  line.  Twenty  minutes  more  and  it 
died  and  sank,  and  we  got  it  fast,  after  considerable  difficulty, 
to  our  bow,  and  an  unmistakable  bull  it  showed  itself  to  be. 

We  were  mightily  pleased  and  hopeful,  and  felt  almost  sure 
we  would  succeed  in  getting  the  bigger  of  two  Tinners  we  soon 
spied  away  to  the  north,  but  after  a  most  exciting  chase  we  un- 
fortunately missed  them.  The  miss,  an  exceedingly  close  one, 
made  the  couple  wary,  and  finally,  disliking  our  attention,  they 
up-tailed  and  disappeared.  It  was  difficult  to  understand  with 
our  wide  horizon  how  they  managed  to  get  completely  out  of 
sight,  possibly  some  of  the  rain  showers  and  clouds  hid  their 
breaths  from  us. 

.  .  .  Now  a  Finner  occupies  our  attention,  and  we  would  fain 
have  it,  for  a  Finner  is  to  a  Seihval  as  a  salmon  is  to  a  grilse. 
We  have  two  wHales  for  one  day  out  (and  the  Norrona  none ,  and 
a  week  out !),  and  now  it  is  warm,  praise  be  :  even  these  Northern 
seas  between  Shetland  and  Faroe  get  a  little  warm  towards  eleven , 
and  the  skies  are  exquisite.  The  Hard  coldness  of  morning  and 
night  have  changed  to  warmth  and  opalescent  colour.  There  is 
no  need  for  books  or  papers,  for  we  have  scene  after  scene  dis- 
closing itself  as  the  hours  pass  and  the  day  changes  from  one  phase 
to  another,  and  as  we  swing  round  the  points  of  the  compass 
and  travel  twenty  miles  this  way  or  that  as  the  whale  spouts  nlay 
lead  us. 

.  .  .  Bother  that  Finner,  where  has  he  gone?  The  ocean  is 
almost  smooth  but  for  a  slight  swell  and  light  Breeze,  and  we 
cannot  see  a  sign  of  him.  .  .  .  We  are  about  where  it  ought  to  rise, 
and  the  twenty  minutes  is  up.  Sometimes  they  stay  down  half  an 
hour.  The  fact  is,  it  is  just  the  day  to  miss  a  blow — light  sunny 
grey  sky  and  warm  ;  in  colder  weather  the  breath  is  more  distinct 
and  remains  visible  longer.  In  the  Antarctic  I  have  timed  a  blow, 
and  we  could  see  it  distinctly  drifting  down  the  light,  frosty  breeze 
for  half  an  hour !  To-day  it  might  rise,  say,  behind  us  and  be 
very  faint  and  disappear  quickly. 

.  .  .  Positively  I  am  all  of  a  tremble.  He  came  up  beside 
us  :  what  a  big  one  !  The  half-hour  was  up  to  the  minute — a 
74-tonner.  I  timed  him  ;  he  just  stayed  down  the  half -hour.  We 
very  nearly  fired  into  him  as  we  tried  to  cut  across  his  course  of 
rises,  but  did  so  only  too  neatly.  I  believe  he  would  have  risen 
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once  more,  but  we  were  too  close  on  the  top  of  him.  We  could  see 
the  vast  brownish  shadow  under  water.  If  we  could  have  stopped 
dead  for  two  seconds  he  would  have  risen  a  perfect  shot. 

.  .  .  He  is  not  scared,  in  another  half -hour  he  will  be  up — 
grant  that  we  may  be  within  a  hundred  yards !  He  breathed  six 
times,  then  up-tailed  and  sounded — that  is  to  say,  he  showed  all 
his  back  after  the  last  breath  and  the  curve  of  back  close  to  tail  as 
he  descended.  You  can  always  tell  by  this  action  that  the  whale 
has  gone  down  for  some  time.  This  is  big  game  compared  with 
Seihval.  Heaven  send  us  fortune  !  Ten  past  twelve  :  he  ought  to 
be  up  at  half -past.  I  believe  we  might  have  lunch  and  calculate 
on  his  coming  up  with  the  cheese.  .  .  . 

He  or  another  is  up  in  twenty  minutes — there  are  two  now 
.  .  .  and  they  have  gone  down.  We  circle  slowly  round,  then 
stop  and  roll  in  the  swell. 

Full  speed  ahead  again.  .  .  . 

We  have  a  lifetime's  disappointment  this  afternoon.  Imagine 
our  prizes  sending  up  their  fountains  of  spray  almost 'every  five 
minutes  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  right  round  the  horizon, 
from  the  silvery  sea,  white  jets  against  the  dull  pigeon-grey  sky, 
and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  capture  one.  We  tried  them  east  and 
west,  but  never  nearer  than  forty  to  fifty  yards  could  we  get. 
Only  twice  we  had  a  glorious  fellow,  seventy  feet  long,  in  range, 
but  Amundson  did  not  fire  ;  perhaps  he  did  not  show  quite  enough 
above  water,  perhaps  he  did  not  get  the  sights  on — anyway 
he  went  down,  and  our  hearts  sank  too.  It  was  almost  a 
depressing  afternoon.  The  Norrona  came  again  into  our  horizon, 
and  she  apparently  was  doing  as  we  were — patiently  dodging  after 
one  knowing  rorqual  after  another  to  no  purpose. 

By  six  we  gave  them  up  and  bowled  away  south-west  for  an 
hour  or  two ;  and  now  we  go  out  north-westerly  again,  and  there 
is  mist  and  rain — a  sad  evening  in  keeping  with  our  subdued 
feelings — but  possibly  the  breeze  that  is  rising  may  help  us  and 
start  a  little  sea.  It  was  so  calm  all  afternoon  that  the  whales 
must  have  heard  our  approach.  We  think  that  with  more  con- 
fusion of  waters  our  chance  may  come ;  but ,  alas !  I  counted  on 
bearing  homewards  by  this  time,  a  trophy  on  either  side,  and  it 
feels,  I  admit,  a  little  unhomelike  steering  north-west  a  hundred 
miles  from  Ultima  Thule  in  the  evening  with  cold  mist  and  rain 
and  a  rising  sea.  ... 

Was  it  a  coincidence  that  as  I  closed  this  note-book  a  house 
martin,  almost  the  emblem  of  home,  fluttered  in  from  the  south- 
west with  his  plumage  all  bedraggled,  and  fluttered  beside  me  on 
the  bridge  and  almost  touched  the  lad  at  the  wheel?  He  then 
weakly  flew  a  little  to  leeward,  and  came  back  and  dipped  into  the 
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shelter  of  our  open  hatch,  where  the  whale  lines  go,  and  stayed 
there  on  a  ledge.  No  doubt  he  finds  our  cosy  little  vessel  very 
homelike  after  the  wide  waste  of  ocean  he  has  travelled.  I  think 
he  will  get  a  one  night's  rest,  for  it  does  not  look  as  if  we  were 
going  to  have  running  lines  again  this  evening.  The  Norse 
steersman  calls  it  '  swallow,'  too,  and  he  says  it  will  not  be 
disturbed. 

Sunday. 

Four  hours'  sleep  alters  one's  aspect  of  life.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  be  so  readily  affected  and  should  remain  calmly  philo- 
sophic and  unchanged  by  such  trifles  as  a  few  hours  in  bed  or  a 
change  in  the  weather — as  superior  as  the  Fleet  Street  philosopher 
said  he  was.  But  at  half -past  three  this  morning,  after  four 
hours'  sleep,  we  felt  again  full  of  hope,  and  last  night  we  did  not. 
'  Vales  in  sight,'  said  the  engineer,  and  we  jumped  from  dream- 
land— with  it  almost — to  the  bridge,  and  there  finished  dressing, 
i.e.  putting  on  coat  and  waistcoat  and  later  on  a  collar  and  tie. 
You  do  not  tub  on  a  whaler — that  is  to  say,  you  do  not  have  choice 
of  a  hot  or  cold  bath  with  towels — but  you  have  a  spray  on  the 
bridge  and  lots  of  cold  wind  and  the  great  sea  swell,  and  four 
mighty  whales  blowing  beside  you,  which  is  a  greater  appeal  to 
the  imagination  than  '  dabbling  in  dishes  in  a  room,'  as  '  E.  L.  S.' 
puts  it. 

A  big  swell  runs  with  crisp  waves  over  it ;  the  movement  sends 
the  gunner  on  the  bow  one  moment  high  above  us  on  the  bridge, 
against  the  sky,  the  next  below  us,  down  in  the  sea  valley.  The 
wind  is  south-west.  As  we  rub  our  eyes  we  can  see  we  have  a 
real  chance ;  the  motion  and  stir  in  the  sea  may  conceal  our 
movements. 

.  .  .  But  we  have  not  killed  yet.  A  dozen  times  we  saw  the 
white  under  their  jaws  appearing  from  the  depths,  and  their  great 
plum-coloured  backs  surge  out  and  along  and  over,  leaving  a  spirt 
of  drifting  steam,  and  the  sea  curdling  dark  and  white  where  they 
went  down  again,  but  a  shot  we  did  not  fire.  One  separated  from 
the  others,  and  we  pursued  him  an  hour  south-west,  and  the  longer 
we  followed  the  less  he  liked  our  company ,  and  finally  we  gave  up 
our  attentions  and  swung  round  north-east  again. 

Our  sister  ship  the  steam-whaler  Queen  Alexandra  came  up 
from  the  south  last  night  just  before  we  turned  in,  and  a  bonnie 
sight  she  made — not  from  her  paint,  I  may  say,  which  is  khaki 
and  red  and  rust  in  patches,  but  her  lines  for  strength  and  speed 
in  a  little  space  are  a  pure  joy,  and  even  in  the  iron-built  steamer 
there  is  still  a  touch  of  the  Viking,  in  the  lift  and  shear  of  the  bow 
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especially.  Much  sport,  much  thrilling  excitement  have  I  had  on 
board  her,  and  some  horrid  weather,  with  one  of  the  brothers 
Sorensen ,  a  mighty  man  and  killer  of  many  whales ;  but  he  has 
gone  South  to  Antarctic  hunting  grounds,  with  South  Georgia  for 
headquarters.  Eight  thousand  three  hundred  barrels  of  oil  and 
fifteen  right-whales  (Australis)  he  helped  to  bring  home  in  the 
magazine  ship  this  last  May,  say  31,079Z.  value — not  bad  for  a 
three  to  four  months'  fishing.  And  would  I  had  been  two  days 
ago  on  the  Alexandra  :  she  killed  four  whales,  three  Seihval  and 
one  Finner,  while  we  have  killed  but  one  in  these  two  and  a  half 
days.  The  skippers  bellowed  to  each  other  as  only  the  Norse 
skippers  can  shout — deep  notes  across  the  surge  that  caught  with 
a  clip ;  I  notice  they  generally  speak  slightly  downwards  towards 
the  sea,  and  end  with  the  face  raised. 

.  .  .  We  have  but  these  two  steamers.  We  are  only  allowed 
to  have  two  by  our  Socialistic  Government.  Herring  fishers  may 
have  as  many  steamers  as  they  like,  because  they  are  many  and 
we  are  few,  so  for  the  present  the  herring  fishers  tyrannise  and 
restrict  our  energies.  The  Haldane,  on  which  we  are,  called 
Haldane-e  by  the  Norse,  is  exactly  like  the  Queen,  and  is  called 
after  mine  host — not  the  War  Minister,  but  his  elder  brother, 
K.  C.  Haldane,  of  Lochend,  on  whose  land  in  a  sheltered  bay  to 
the  north  of  Shetland  the  Norwegians  were  given  shelter  to  form 
our  Alexandra  whaling  station. 

Well,  the  only  thing  is  to  turn  in  again  and  steal  forty  winks, 
one  eye  on  the  cabin  tell-tale  compass  above  one's  head  :  if  it 
swings  round  vigorously  we  will  know  there  is  game  in  sight,  and 
the  speed  of  the  screw  immediately  underhead  will  tell  whether 
we  are  at  speed  after  a  distant  view,  or,  if  it  is  slower,  we  will 
know  that  we  are  dodging  up  towards  a  whale,  and  if  quite  slow, 
that  we  are  possibly  merely  waiting  and  watching. 

Now  the  engine  only  sighs  drowsily  and  regularly,  and  the 
screw  is  almost  inaudible,  and  the  compass  points  steadily,  so  we 
are  only  watching,  and  it  is  time  for  some  of  us  to  sleep  a  little. 
.  .  .  By  the  way,  the  '  swallow '  had  a  good  night's  rest,  and  in 
the  morning  the  men  found  it  pecking  food  on  their  mess-table. 
You  may  be  sure  they  gave  it  water  and  a  kind  welcome. 

We  did  not  like  that  part  of  the  ocean  we  patrolled  this 
morning.  We  traced  a  course  like  lace- work  over  its  broad  miles 
of  rugged  surface,  and  paid  most  assiduous  attention  to  its  mighty 
inhabitants,  but  they  persistently  turned  to  us  a  cold  shoulder  or 
tail.  We  particularly  aimed  at  making  closer  acquaintance  of  a 
very  dignified  and  large  Balaenoptera  musculus,  common  Eorqual 
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or  Firmer,  so  large  and  fine,  probably  seventy-five  feet  long,  that  it 
would  have  scorned  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the  Balaenoptera 
borealis,  Kudolph's  Eorqual  or  Seihval,  which  still  tows  tail  first 
on  our  starboard  beam.  This  large  cetacean  had  two  compara- 
tively small  companions  that  seemed  to  follow  it,  but  both  were 
probably  over  fifty  tons.  As  they  would  have  none  of  us,  we 
decided  to  take  our  company  elsewhere  to  a  less  exclusive  society, 
so  we  steamed  hard  away  due  west  to  an  unsophisticated  sunny 
sea,  and  had  some  tinned  meat  and  chicory  coffee  to  soothe  our 
feelings,  and  at  nine  met  a  confiding  young  relation  of  these 
haughty  Balaenoptera  musculi  we  had  left  up  north,  and  without 
much  ado  we  closed  our  acquaintance  after  a  half -hour's  chase 
with  a  well-placed  harpoon.  A  'baby  Finner '  scorners  would 
call  it,  but  a  fifty-five  foot  baby  with  very  thick  fat  will  pan  out 
as  well  as  a  seventy-foot  old  bull  when  it  comes  to  the  station ,  and 
even  the  baby  takes  a  mighty  lot  of  trouble  to  bring  in  tow. 
About  two  hours'  hard  work  I  believe  we  had  after  the  shot  to 
bring  it  alongside  and  chain  up  its  tail  to  our  bow. 

The  under  side  of  these  whales  is  ribbed  and  white,  like 
magnified  corduroy,  the  pleats  running  lengthways  down  the 
lower  jaw  for  about  a  third  of  the  whale's  length;  aft  of  that, 
towards  the  tail,  it  is  pure  smooth  white,  the  most  intense  white 
I  know— more  brilliant,  luminous,  and  soft  than  the  finest  marble. 
Its  back  and  sides  are  slaty  grey,  almost  black  in  shadow,  on 
which  the  sky  reflects  blue  and  lavender  tints,  and  the  white 
changes  under  water  to  green  :  with  a  tinge  of  red  from  the  blood, 
you  have  colour  enough  and  to  spare  ! 

Having  stopped  with  tow  the  hole  made  by  the  lance,  and 
loaded  our  gun,  put  in  the  harpoon,  and  lit  our  pipes,  we  proceed 
west  again  to  the  scene  of  some  very  slow  and  deliberate  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  one  of  our  lady  baby  Finner's  elder  relatives. 
It— he  or  she— is  going  round  feeding  in  a  great  circle  on  the 
infinite  minute  life  in  the  sea,  which  is  more  encouraging  than  if 
it  were  merely  travelling  on  a  straight  course.  So  large  is  it  that 
when  it  goes  down  there  is  a  vast  track  or  vortex  of  smooth, 
curdling  water,  several  yards  wide  and  a  hundred  long,  which 
shows  us  to  some  extent  the  direction  it  has  dived  in  and  in  what 
direction  we  may  expect  its  reappearance.  Still,  it  may  double 
on  its  tracks  and  come  up  anywhere,  so  there  is  plenty  of  occupa- 
tion for  several  pairs  of  eyes  looking  forward,  abeam,  and  astern, 
which  of  course  is  part  of  the  fun  of  whaling— the  '  outstretched 
neck  and  ever- watchful  eye.' 

We  think  that  possibly  the  whale  we  chase  is  our  fifty-foot 
baby's  mother.  If  so,  she  does  not  pay  us  or  the  baby  any 
marked  attention;  still,  we  take  no  offence,  and  prosecute — 
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persecute,  I  should  say — the  old  dame  with  our  unwearying 
evolutions,  doing  figure  eights  and  all  sorts  of  corkscrew  twists- 
miles  and  miles  they  run  to,  as  the  hours  go  by — in  the  hope  of 
being  close  to  her  when  she  comes  up  from  the  lower  regions. 

Time  after  time  we  get  near — say  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  her  first  rise,  three  hundred  of  her  second,  and  almost 
in  shot  at  her  third  and  fourth,  when  up  goes  the  thin  of  her 
tail — the  tail  itself  does  not  appear — and  down  she  goes  for  other 
twenty  minutes  or  so,  and  we  say,  '  Never  mind  '  and  '  Next 
time/  and  the  engine  goes  slow  again  and  we  roll  gently  over  the 
swell.  Hard-a-port — there  it  is  !  exactly  abeam  and  two  hundred 
yards  to  port.  Had  we  just  been  not  quite  so  far  ahead  and  a 
few  yards  to  the  left  we  would  surely  have  picked  up  the  100/. 
fish.2  I  only  mention  the  I.  s.  d.  here  so  suddenly,  to  take  away 
the  idea  of  killing  for  killing's  sake — whalmg  in  this  way  is  so 
different  from  sport  pure  and  simple — maize-fed  pheasant 
shooting,  for  example — very  different,  too,  we  own  to  our  sorrow, 
in  the  amount  of  killing  done.  Six  lives  so  far,  for  a  week's 
cruise  of  the  Haldane  with  its  coal  and  food  and  wages  for  a  crew 
of  ten  men,  and  not  forgetting  Johnnie  3  and  the  writer. 

We  have  a  completely  empty  horizon  to-day,  that  is  a  great 
comfort ;  yesterday  there  was  a  Butch  craft  of  some  sort  on  the 
horizon — a  herring  drifter,  I  suppose — sometimes  it  was  a  mere 
speck,  other  times  we  could  make  out  the  rig ;  this  was  when  a 
whale  enticed  us  in  her  direction.  To-day,  but  for  a  little  blue 
haze,  we  might  be  in  the  North-East  Trades,  so  warm  and  blue 
is  it  at  midday,  and  there  being  nothing  in  sight  secures  us  that 
much-to-be-desired  sense  of  ownership  and  privacy  that  one  ex- 
periences never  so  intimately  as  at  sea;  the  feeling,  perhaps,  to 
put  it  more  exactly,  of  being  owned  by  Nature,  of  being  actually 
a  little  part  of  her  infinite  greatness.  In  the  crowd  you  feel  part 
of  a  crowd  only,  you  have  no  relation  to  sea  and  sky  and  nature 
generally — at  sea  you  believe  .  .  .  Here  we  are,  twelve  (gene- 
rally three  visible),  one  at  the  wheel  and  two  on  the  outlook,  say 
three  people ,  with  worlds  of  ocean  and  sky ;  throw  in  half-a- 
dozen  molly  mawks,  to  be  accurate,  and  you  have  the  true  and 
pleasing  proportions. 

There  are  fountains  of  white  shooting  up  from  a  silvery  sea 
in  the  south-west  against  a  gloomy  lead-coloured  bank  of  cloud — 
rather  impressive,  these  jets,  one  after  the  other  :  they  are  only 

*  Samuel  Johnson  calls  a  fieherman  a  fool  and  a  whale  a  fish,  eo  this  must  be 
correct ! 

*  Mr.  'Haldane's 
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ten  or  twelve  miles  off,4  so  we  will  just  step  across  :  perhaps  there 
will  be  danger  in  numbers— to  the  whales.  They  may  take  us  for 
one  of  themselves,  and  so  we  may  come  alongside. 

For  an  hour  we  steamed  across  our  sunny  part  of  the  ocean 
towards  the  dull  clouds  and  rain  in  the  west,  gradually  getting 
nearer  the  steam  jets.  At  first  we  counted  only  three  fish,  but  as 
we  came  closer  we  counted  five,  skirting  along  the  edge  of  the 
rain.  Twice  we  zigzagged,  trying  to  hit  off  their  rise,  and  they 
rose  close,  but  not  close  enough  to  us — five  in  a  line,  one  of  the 
biggest  I  have  seen  in  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  middle  and 
smaller  ones  on  either  side ;  a  sight  worth  spending  a  month  at 
sea.  A  charge  from  a  shotgun  fired  low  at  eighty  yards  would 
have  peppered  the  five.  The  younger  Finners  on  the  flanks  had  a 
slightly  brownish  tint  over  the  slaty  under-colour.  The  middle 
seventy  foot  monsters  were  dark  plum  colour.  Oh,  how  we 
longed  to  be  fast  to  such  a  continent ! 

.  .  .  As  I  write  (4.45  P.M.)  we  are  hauling  in  our  third  whale, 
making  his  tail  fast  at  our  bow. 

Words  utterly  fail  me  to  describe  this  absolutely  thrilling  and 
absorbing  sport.  I  look  at  the  above  paragraph  and  wonder  how 
this  morning's  hunt  after  the  family  of  whales  could  be  described. 
The  thrilling  hope  and  the  despair ;  not  once,  but  five  or  six  times, 
were  we  sure  of  one,  and  every  time  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
of  their  size  and  movement.  But  at  last  we  lost  sight  of  the  whole 
family.  I  think  we  might  have  found  them  again  had  we  waited 
for  mist  and  rain  to  clear — I'd  have  waited  till  eternity  had  I  been 
entire  owner  and  had  provisions  and  water — but  we  turned 
southerly  on  the  homeward  course  because  the  station  had  need  of 
our  two  whales  for  the  Shetlanders  to  work  at,  and  we  had  eighty 
miles  to  go,  which,  with  a  whale  on  each  side,  would  take  about 
twelve  hours. 

So  Amundson,  Johnnie,  and  the  writer  went  below  and  had 
rye-bread  and  coffee — a  little  dolefully,  for  it  was  damp  inside  with 
wet  oilskins  and  little  light,  and  wet  and  raining  on  deck;  when 
someone  put  his  head  into  the  hatch  and  sang  out,  '  Whale  in 
sight,'  and  we  bundled  on  deck  without  loss  of  a  portion  of  a 
second. 

There  it  was  all  grey  and  wet,  and  we  pursued  our  prey  back- 
wards and  forwards .  It  was  a  Finner ,  but  none  of  the  largest ,  little 
larger  than  our  morning  prize,  say  fifty-five  feet.  I  have  tried  to 
describe  the  thrill  there  is  when  you  see  your  first  whale  close ;  it 
is  the  same  with  your  last  :  it  is  always  exciting,  always  makes 

4  There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  distance  at  which  a  whale's  spout 
may  be  seen — it  depends  on  height  of  spout  and  observer  and  keenness  of  vision. 
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you  feel  a  queer  feeling  about  the  legs  and  a  delightful  heart-grip 
that  would  be  pain  at  shore,  but  at  sea  the  wind  and  waves  are 
restoratives.  For  long  we  thought  we  had  lost  it  in  a  squall  of 
wind  and  rain,  as  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  lost  the  husband  of  Queen 
Mary  Stewart  in  similar  weather  up  in  these  northern  seas ;  but 
the  air  cleared,  and  again  we  pursued — little  hoping.  I  had  begun 
to  think  all  Norsemen  may  be  sure,  but  are  too  slow,  when  at  last 
it  made  a  dead  straight  set  at  our  starboard  bow,  and  in  very  self- 
protection  Amundson  had  to  tip  up  the  gun  and  let  drive  at  three 
yards  as  it  was  coming  beneath  us.  The  shock  killed  it  outright, 
and  its  body  collided  with  us,  but  the  force  of  collision  was  broken 
by  its  first  striking  the  dead  Seihval  on  our  starboard  bow.  It  was 
the  first  whale  I  have  seen  killed  outright  with  a  single  shot.  .  .  . 
What  do  dull  skies  and  wet  skins  matter  now  to  anyone  on  the 
Haldane  ?  We  will  be  able  to  hold  our  heads  up  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  four  or  five  A.M.  and  talk  heroically  to  the  ladies  at  Colla 
Firth  and  Lochend — were  there  any  !  *  y? 

As  we  buckled  to,  to  the  chaining  of  the  capture  to  our  bows, 
the  wind  went  from  westerly  to  nor '-easterly,  and  blew  sharply — 
clear  hard  wind,  turning  the  sea  all  into  little  white  waves;  one 
young  Viking  promised  a  gale — a  callow  youth  and  apprehensive — 
and  the  sun  shone  again  and  filled  the  little  cabin  with  light,  and 
we  got  a  mug  of  hot  water  and  began  a  week-end  shave,  and 
thought  of  how  the  streets  and  pavements  would  feel  after  the 
high  northerly  rolling,  pitching  seas. 

Monday. — We  have  picked  up  Flugga  Light  in  the  grey  cold 
dawn — not  an  attractive  place — rocks  and  white  surge ;  and  to 
the  south  can  just  make  out  Eamna  stacks.  So  our  landfall  is  not 
bad,  considering  we  were  rampaging  all  over  the  north-east  ocean 
— but  we  had  peered  into  the  mist  for  about  three  hours  previously , 
expectantly.  It  is  as  well  to  be  on  the  right  side  in  such  a  case. 
Now  we  head  down  south  and  east  by  Yell  Sound. 

Lochend,  Midday. — Now  we  have  pulled  up  our  three  whales 
on  the  slip  round  the  point  in  Colla  Firth,  and  one  was  already  cut 
up  by  the  Shetlanders — fifty  tons  of  meat  and  bone — by  the  time 
we  took  the  hill :  and  as  we  came  over  the  peat  and  grass  the 
Haldane  was  ramping  out  again  through  its  own  swell  over  the 
mirror-like  loch — hardy  Norsemen,  no  need  for  sleep  or  food  for 
them  at  set  hours ;  they  have  got  a  little  more  coal  and  food  on 
board,  and  are  now  half  way  over  the  forty  mile  limit,  for  more 
and  bigger  Finners  we  hope. 

And  we  are  at  Lochend  again,  in  the  stillness.  The  sun  is 
very  hot,  and  the  clear  water  only  makes  an  occasional  lip-lap  on 
the  crescent-shaped  beach,  and  our  thoughts  go  back  to  the  open 
sea  and  the  Haldane  and  its  crew. 
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Hamilton  is  fishing  sea  trout  from  the  shore  in  waders  up  to  his 
waist.  Johnnie  is  back  at  his  pier  and  boat  on  the  loch ;  and  the 
sound  of  a  bee  is  loud  in  the  stillness,  and  over  the  shingle  the  dark 
figures  move  about  with  peat  baskets  on  their  shoulders,  beside  their 
grey  thatched  cottages,  in  small  green  fields,  bright  with  patches  of 
glowing  yellow  kingcups ;  a  collie  barks,  and  an  oyster-catcher 
pipes ;  there's  the  note  of  a  lark  far  away,  and  the  bee  humming 
again,  and  peace ;  and  unutterable  stillness. 

W.    Gr.    BURN-MURDOCH. 
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THE    UNGUARDED    SPACES    OF    THE    SEA 


IT  would  appear  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  British  Navy  has 
two  main  duties  to  discharge,  of  which  one  is  to  prevent  invasion, 
whether  of  the  Home  islands,  or  of  any  portion  of  the  many- 
chambered  House  of  the  British  peoples,  and  the  other  to  secure 
the  safety  of  those  trade  routes  which  are,  admittedly,  as  the 
arteries  of  empire  and  of  national  life.  The  existence  .of  a  third 
duty,  which  at  once  includes  and  transcends  these,  is  almost  uni- 
versally ignored.  That  duty  is  to  win  victory  in  international 
competition.  But,  as  the  competence  of  the  Navy  to  perform 
this  vital  function  depends  on  its  adequacy  to  fulfil  the  other  two, 
an  examination  of  naval  strength  may  safely  be  confined  to  these. 

Now  of  these,  that  which  has  been  named  first  attracts  incom- 
parably the  larger  share  of  public  attention.  For  one  thought, 
for  one  speech,  directed  to  the  safe  transit  of  the  food  and  the 
raw  material  necessary  to  the  labour  of  our  home  population  a 
hundred  are  turned  upon  the  question  of  our  battle  strength.  Yet 
in  reality  the  effective  guardianship  of  the  paths  of  the  sea  is  a 
matter,  not  of  less  or  of  more,  but  of  co-equal  importance  with  the 
prevention  of  the  landing  of  Continental  legions  upon  our  shores. 
The  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  supply,  alike  of  our 
foodstuffs  and  of  the  raw  material  of  our  manufacturing  industries , 
is  drawn  from  abroad  is  known  to  all,  except  the  most  ignorant. 
To  state  it  is  a  truism.  Yet  a  truism  does  not  cease  to  be  an 
essential  factor  of  national  existence  because  it  has  become  a 
platitude.  Bather  does  that  common  acceptance  obscure  the 
momentous  nature  of  the  fact  itself. 

But  if  it  be  admitted,  as  it  is  admitted,  that  any  effective  inter- 
ference with  the  highways  of  the  ocean  would  have  the  instant 
effect  of  sending  up  food  prices  in  Great  Britain  to  famine 
amounts;  if  it  be  acknowledged,  as  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the 
simultaneous  arrest  of  transit  of,  e.g.  raw  wool  and  cotton,  would 
at  the  same  time  deprive  a  vast  portion  of  our  people  of  their 
wages,  then  assuredly  we  have  reason  for  the  keenest  scrutiny  of 
the  naval  means  of  preserving  those  ocean  highways  from  attack. 
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And  as,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  means  of  defence  must 
be  cruisers,  it  follows  that  the  most  anxious  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  nation  should  be  devoted  to  the  number  and  the 
efficiency  of  those  at  present  in  existence  or  provided  for  in  the 
current  Navy  Estimates. 

Now  the  total  number  of  cruisers,  completed  or  completing, 
possessed  by  Britain  is  116.  Of  these  thirty-nine  are  armoured, 
seventy-four  are  protected,  and  three — the  Boadicea,  the  Bellona, 
and  the  Blanche — are  without  any  protection  at  all.  The  two 
former  vessels  (now  attached  respectively  to  the  First  and  Second 
Destroyer  Flotillas)  possess  the  singular  distinction  of  being  abso- 
lutely the  only  cruisers  proper  which  were  laid  down  and  carried 
to  completion  by  England  during  the  four  years  1906-7-8-9.  Of 
the  thirty-nine  armoured  cruisers  all  except  four  which  are  on  the 
China  station,  are  assigned  to  the  fleets  in  European  waters, 
whence,  in  the  event  of  war  with  Germany,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  they  could  not  be  spared.  Indeed,  these  thirty-nine  are  for 
ever  being  included  in  the  lists  of  the  '  tons  and  guns  '  with  which 
we  are  imagined  to  be  able  to  overwhelm  Germany  in  the  North 
Sea. 

Of  the  seventy-four  protected  ships,  twenty-three  are  stationed 
in  non-European  waters,  and  furnish,  with  the  four  armoured 
cruisers  named  above,  the  sole  commerce  protectors  which  would 
be  present  in  distant  seas  if  hostilities  were  commenced  against  us 
to-morrow.  Out  of  the  remaining  fifty-one  a  '  Special  Service 
Squadron  '  of  eighteen  (eight  Argonauts,  one  Amphitrite,  and 
nine  Edgars),  of  which  one,  the  Niobe,  has  now  been  sold  to  the 
Canadian  Government,  is  kept  in  reserve  in  the  home  ports  for 
the  purpose  of  supplementing  in  time  of  war  that  tenuous  measure 
of  protection  with  which  British  sea-borne  commerce  is  otherwise 
provided.  These  eighteen,  or  rather  seventeen,  vessels  are 
manned  with  nucleus  crews  consisting  in  each  case  of  some 
seventy  officers  and  men.  When  war  begins  these  ships  are  to  be 
manned  with  men  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  Keserve.  Doubtless  the 
desperate  shortage  of  personnel  renders  this  course  necessary. 
The  men  of  the  Koyal  Naval  Reserve  will,  of  course,  be  totally 
new  to  their  ships  and  for  the  most  part  strangers  to  one  another. 
The  full  complements  of  these  ships  consist  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
in  each  case,  as  compared  with  the  seventy  of  the  nucleus.  If  we 
say  that  an  addition  of  some  six  hundred  men  will  be  necessary 
in  each  case,  then  the  total  number  required  will  be  over  ten 
thousand. 

Now,  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  naval  officer — probably  without 
exception — that  ships  thus  suddenly  manned  with  crews  most 
partially  and  inadequately  trained,  and  as  unfamiliar  with  each 
other  as  with  their  vessels,  will  be  totally  inefficient  for  purposes 
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of  war.  How  long  a  time  would  be  needed  to  attain  a  fair  degree 
of  efficiency  is  a  matter  on  which  naval  judgment  varies  greatly, 
but  the  writer  has  never  known  or  heard  of  any  naval  critic  who 
assigned  a  less  period  than  two  months.  Passing  by,  however, 
this  vital  point,  and  assuming  that  which  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  at  all,  namely,  that  all  these  seventeen  are  able  imme- 
diately to  find  their  complements  (N.B.  The  men  of  the  E.N.E. 
belong  largely  to  the  mercantile  marine  and  are  scattered  all  over 
the  world);  that,  when  found,  their  crews  are  efficient;  and, 
lastly — a  gigantic  assumption  indeed — that  the  repairs  of  these 
ships  have  not  been  '  scamped  '  during  the  last  four  years,  as  most 
repairs  have  been  for  purposes  of  economy,  and  that  they  are 
therefore  all  able  to  maintain  full  speed — assuming  all  this,  then 
it  still  remains  that  the  seventeen  cruisers  are  several  weeks 
removed  from  the  distant  trade  routes  where  attack  must  be 
expected.  To  reach  the  Cape  would  require  from  seventeen  to 
nineteen  days;  to  reach  Zanzibar,  several  days  more.  To  get 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Pacific  would  require,  from 
the  English  Channel,  fully  three  weeks,  and  to  attain  to  Van- 
couver five  weeks  would  be  needed,  while  not  less  time  would  be 
requisite  in  order  to  reach  India,  if  the  Suez  Canal  were  to  be 
blocked,  as  all  naval  and  military  experts  believe  will  be  the  case. 

Thus  the  immense  outstanding  fact  remains  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  conflict,  the  merchant  ships  of  Britain,  the  carriers  of  the 
means  of  life  for  her  population ,  can  look  for  help  only  to  the  four 
armoured,  and  the  twenty-three  protected,  cruisers  which  are 
actually  present  on  the  ocean  spaces  of  the  world. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  advantage  which,  in  these 
circumstances,  the  initiative  in  war  would  confer  on  our  probable 
foe,  we  can  appreciate  the  forecast  of  German  writers  that  hence- 
forward no  declaration  of  intention  will  precede  attack. 

But  before  we  examine  the  disposition  and  the  power  of 
defence  of  the  twenty-seven  vessels  on  which  our  preservation 
from  starvation  is  almost  entirely  to  depend,  we  should  first  for 
a  moment  consider  what  number  of  scouting  cruisers  will  be  left 
in  home  waters  after  the  departure  of  the  special  service  squadron 
upon  its  momentous  mission.  As  the  total  number  of  such 
scouting  cruisers  is  now  seventy-seven,  as  twenty-three  of  these 
are  on  distant  stations,  and  as  seventeen  more,  plus  the  Niobe, 
are  to  be  despatched  on  similar  work,  the  princely  force  of  thirty- 
six  all  told  will  remain.  Well  might  Lord  Charles  Beresford  say, 
in  his  speech  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1909,  that  '  we  are  not  a  one-Power  standard  in  small 
cruisers.'  The  announcement,  it  will  be  now  seen,  was  abso- 
lutely correct,  for  the  number  of  vessels  which  Germany  has  at 
her  disposal  for  scouting  work  is  over  forty.  One  marvels  why 
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the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  not  taken  steps  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  these  facts. 

Coming  now  to  the  examination  of  the  actual  nature  of  the 
only  naval  defence  provided  for  a  British  mercantile  marine  which 
is  spread  over  the  seas  of  the  world,  we  find  that  of  the  twenty- 
seven  cruisers,  eight  are  of  the  third  class  and  of  a  speed  not 
exceeding  sixteen  knots. 

Nine  of  the  twenty-seven  are  stationed  in  Australasian  waters. 
These  comprise  one  cruiser  of  the  first  class  (the  Powerful) ,  three 
of  the  second  class,  and  five  of  the  third.  The  last  all  come 
under  the  category  just  named,  since  they  cannot  steam  above 
sixteen  knots,  and  in  a  seaway  much  less,  a  speed  useless  for 
the  pursuit  of  a  fast  liner,  the  foe  with  which  they  will  have 
specially  to  deal.  They  are,  moreover,  crippled  by  their  small 
coal  capacity.  The  remaining  four  have  to  guard  the  British 
merchant  shipping  leaving  or  approaching  the  ports  of  a  coast- 
line of  about  eight  thousand  miles.  They  have  also  the  like  task 
to  discharge  in  respect  of  New  Zealand.  Proceeding  next  to 
the  Cape,  which  has  been  usually  considered  one  of  the  most 
vital  naval  strategical  points  on  earth,  we  find  only  three 
British  cruisers— the  Forte,  the  Hermes,  and  the  Pandora— which 
last,  again,  is  a  small  third-class  cruiser,  totally  incapable  of  at- 
tempting to  pursue  a  modern  liner  in  any  heavy  sea.  The  '  station' 
of  this  Lilliputian  squadron  extends  from  Walfisch  Bay  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  to  Zanzibar  on  the  East.  No  wonder  that 
when  there  was  trouble  in  Zanzibar,  a  British  Protectorate,  a 
German  man-of-war  had  to  be  asked  for  by  the  British  authority. 
(It  was  kindly  sent.)  The  station  also  includes  Mauritius  and 
the  Seychelles,  as  well  as,  on  the  West  Coast,  St.  Helena. 

On  the  East  Indies  station  there  are  five  British  cruisers,  of 
which,  once  more,  two  are  of  the  Pelorus  class,  and  incapable  of 
a  speed  exceeding  sixteen  knots,  and  a  third  is  the  Philomel, 
which  is  even  more  destitute  of  steaming  capacity.  She  was 
launched  in  1890,  and  is  a  resurrection  from  the  scrap-heap,  where 
she  spent  two  happy  years  (1905-7).  This  force  was  recently 
strengthened  by  a  temporary  contribution  from  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  but  this  assistance,  if  then  present,  would,  of  course,  have 
to  be  instantly  withdrawn  to  its  proper  sphere  in  the  event  of  war. 
The  permanent  British  East  Indies  Squadron  therefore  comprises 
only  two  ships  which  can  be  called  thoroughly  efficient  for  com- 
merce protection — namely,  the  Fox  and  the  Hyacinth.  These, 
with  their  three  slower  helpmates,  have  to  guard  the  great  trade 
route  from  Aden  to  Colombo,  and  from  Colombo  to  Singapore. 
They  have  likewise  to  defend  all  shipping  approaching  or  leaving 
the  coasts  of  India  on  either  side,  and  again  all  shipping  going 
from  Aden  to  Zanzibar  and  from  Zanzibar  to  India.  How  they 
are  going  to  do  it  perhaps  some  authority  will  kindly  explain. 
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On  the  China  station  there  are  six  cruisers— four  armoured 
and  two  of  the  second  class— and  there  are  also  five  destroyers, 
which,  though  practically  worn  out  and  obsolete,  being  all  over 
ten  years  old,  might  conceivably  be  of  some  small  use  as  commerce 
protectors,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  steam  more  than 
six  hundred  miles,  even  at  their  economical  speed,  without  re- 
coaling.  Here,  however,  we  come  to  an  end  of  the  protection 
accorded  to  British  commerce  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  For  from  the 
China  station  to  Vancouver — some  five  thousand  miles — and 
from  Vancouver  down  to  Cape  Horn — a  distance  of  about  seven 
thousand  miles — that  commerce  is  allowed  no  protection  at  all. 
Two  little  ten-knot  sloops — the  Algerine  and  the  Shearwater— in- 
tended, primarily  for  fisheries  work  in  Behring  Straits,  alone 
exhibit  the  White  Ensign  and  the  helplessness  of  Britain  to  the 
world.  Last  year,  as  the  explanatory  statement  to  the  Navy 
Estimates  informs  the  public,  under  the  heading  '  special  visits,' 
one  British  man-of-war,  the  Cambrian,  from  the  Australian 
station,  and  one,  the  Flora,  from  China,  '  cruised  amongst  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  America  (a  fairly  wide 
area)  during  the  spring  and  summer.'  This  was  the  sole  protec- 
tion granted  during  peace,  but  during  war  it  is  manifest  that  these 
two  ships  would  be  claimed  by  the  desperate  needs  of  their  own 
far  distant  stations.  The  fact,  therefore,  remains  that,  upon  the 
outbreak  of  a  naval  war,  the  whole  vast  volume  of  British  sea- 
borne trade  in  this  immense  sea  section  of  the  globe  will  be  with- 
out any  naval  protection  whatever. 

When  Cape  Horn  is  doubled,  a  precisely  similar  condition  is 
seen  to  exist.  From  the  Horn  to  Pernambuco,  and  from  Pernam- 
buco  to  the  West  Indies,  all  the  immense  Atlantic  commerce  of 
Britain  is  equally  devoid  of  defence,  and  that  although  such  ports 
as  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  Eio  de  Janeiro  are  distributing 
centres  of  the  food  of  the  British  people.  In  the  West  Indies  are 
found  two  second-class  cruisers — the  Scylla  and  the  Melpomene — 
which  are  occasionally  joined  by  another,  the  Brilliant,  whose 
especial  function  is,  however,  the  protection  of  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries.  Besides  these  three  vessels,  there  is  one  third-class 
cruiser,  the  Amethyst,  whose  beat  is,  according  to  the  Navy  List, 
the  '  S.E.  coast  of  America  and  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,'  a  compre- 
hensive zone  indeed. 

Thus  the  actual,  though  seemingly  incredible,  position  is  that 
when  war  is  made  on  the  British  Empire,  the  number  of  British 
commerce  protectors  available  for  the  defence  of  British  trade  on 
the  whole  east  coast  of  America,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
down  to  the  Horn ,  will  be  either  three  or  four ;  while  on  the  west 
coast  of  America  the  number  will  be  none. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  pointed  out  that  this  condition 
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of  things  is  not  opinion,  but  fact.  Here  is  no  doubtful  question 
open  to  everlasting  debate.  Here  is  a  single,  simple,  solid  f act- 
namely,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  non-European  waters  of  the  globe 
there  are  stationed  but  twenty-seven  British  cruisers,  and  but 
nineteen  which  have  a  speed  exceeding  sixteen  knots.  Now  is 
this  denied?  If  so,  all  copies  of  the  Navy  List  should  at  once  be 
burnt,  and  the  persons  responsible  for  its  publication  dismissed 
the  public  service. 

Or  is  it  said  that  small  vessels,  having  speeds  much  less  than 
sixteen  knots,  are  efficient  for  the  purposes  in  view?  If  that  be 
the  contention,  all  naval  men  throughout  the  world,  whether 
British  or  foreign,  will  concur  in  one  shout  of  derision.  Is  it 
imagined  that  the  five  twelve-knot  gunboats  whicH,  with  one 
despatch  vessel  (the  Alacrity),  are  attached  to  the  China  squadron, 
or  the  four  other  gunboats  of  even  lower  speeds,  which  belong 
to  our  squadron,  so-called,  in  the  East  Indies,  can  afford  any 
kind  of  effective  protection  to  British  interests  at  sea?  But 
unless  anyone  can  be  found  willing  to  cover  himself  with  ridicule  by 
affirmative  replies  to  these  questions,  the  broad  fact  cannot  be 
denied  that  British  shipping,  all  the  world  over,  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  foes. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  the  Admiralty  are  really  respon- 
sible for  this  state  of  affairs.  But  the  reality  is  that  the  Ad- 
miralty cannot  make  bricks  without  straw.  The  cruisers  needed 
do  not  exist.  The  construction  of  cruisers,  apart  from  that  of  a 
few  great  armoured  vessels  of  war,  designed  for  battle  use  in  the 
North  Sea,  was  practically  suspended,  for  the  sake  of  '  economy,' 
from  1906  to  1910.  The  cruisers  scrapped  as  obsolete  in  1905 
were  so  dealt  with  in  order  that  they  might  be  replaced  by  more 
efficient  vessels.  But  these  have  not  been  built.  Instead  of 
laying  down,  say,  eighteen  second-class  cruisers  each  year  (which 
was  the  least  number  compatible  with  national  necessity),  it  was 
preferred  to  lay  down  none. 

We  have  now  seen,  in  all  its  appalling  tenuity,  the  weakness 
of  the  force  upon  which,  wrapped  in  ignorance  as  in  a  garment, 
the  British  public  blindly  rely  for  their  salvation  from  the  last 
sorrows  of  starvation  in  time  of  war.  But  all  strength  is  relative. 
Few,  or  non-existent,  as  are  the  British  ships  of  war  which  guard 
the  spaces  of  the  ocean,  yet  perhaps  it  will  still  be  contended  by 
some  (1)  that  upon  those  unguarded  spaces  no  enemy  is  present, 
and  (2)  that,  even  granting  that  the  British  carrying  trade  were 
arrested,  food  might  yet  be  brought  to  starving  England  under  the 
neutral  flag. 

Both  these  conceivable  contentions  are  dissolved  into  thin  air 
by  that  portentous  instrument  of  national  destruction,  signed  last 
year  by  the  representatives  of  this  country,  and  known  as  '  The 
Declaration  of  London.' 
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Those  who  think  that  in  the  next  war  the  British  mercantile 
marine  will  have  no  danger  to  fear  save  from  the  known  cruisers 
of  a  belligerent,  and  those  who  imagine  that  the  masses  of  this 
land  may  yet  be  sheltered  from  starvation,  even  when  the  sea 
power  of  Britain  cannot  achieve  that  task,  by  the  intervention 
of  neutral  merchantmen,  have  not  read  the  terrible  '  Correspon- 
dence and  Documents,'  in  which  the  surrender  of  the  most  vital 
of  all  British  interests  is  set  forth  to  mankind.  The  '  Declara- 
tion of  London  '  embodies  the  agreements  reached  at  a  conference 
of  all  the  principal  naval  Powers  of  the  world,  called  at  the  instance 
of  the  British  Government,  and  held  in  London  between  Decem- 
ber 1908  and  February  1909. 

That  conference  was,  in  fact,  the  aftermath,  the  damnosa 
haereditas,  of  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  <  Its  primary  object, 
as  set  forth  in  Sir  E.  Grey's  letter,  was  to  frame  a  code  of  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  the  International  Prize  Court  which,  at  the 
Hague,  it  was  agreed  should  be  established.  It  was  begun  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  submitting  the  dearest  rights  of 
England,  and  her  sole  effective  means  of  injuring  her  enemies  in 
war,  to  the  supreme  control  of  a  board  of  foreign  jurists.  That 
in  doing  this  they  reverse  the  age-long  naval  policy  of  England  is 
nothing  to  our  philanthropists,  though  under  that  policy  greatness 
and  empire  and  wealth  and  security  became  our  heritage,  and 
though  to  fulfil  that  policy  generations  of  our  forefathers  shed 
their  blood. 

At  this  conference  the  representatives  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment proposed  and — need  it  be  said? — carried  that  all  foodstuffs, 
with  one  exception,  should  be  made  contraband  of  war.  The 
food  excepted  is  nuts,  whence  it  must  be  inferred  that  bread  and 
meat  are  held  to  be  an  unsuitable  diet  for  the  people  of  these 
islands  during  war. 

The  sole  qualification  attached  to  this  agreement,  the  sole 
proviso  on  which  responsible  authority  in  this  country  bases  its 
reliance,  is  that,  to  be  liable  to  capture,  contraband  of  this  descrip- 
tion must  be  '  shown  to  be  destined  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
of  a  Government  department  of  the  enemy  State.'  Now  let  us 
take  the  case — the  one  outstanding  case  on  which  the  life  of  our 
population  will  depend  in  the  next  naval  war — the  case  in  which 
hostile  cruisers  find  foodstuffs  on  board  neutral  ships  bound  for 
English  ports.  Let  us  assume  that  all  these  foodstuffs  are  con- 
signed to  private  English  purchasers. 

Is  there  any  possible  assurance  that  those  purchasers  will 
sternly  refuse  to  sell  them  to  their  own  Government,  or,  indeed, 
that  they  may  not  simply  be  buying  them  for  that  Government? 
And  is  there  really  anyone  so  extraordinarily  simple  as  to  suppose 
that  this  reasoning  will  not  have  occurred  to  the  enemy's  Minis- 
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ters,  and  have  been  conveyed  to  their  agents  who  make  the  arrest 
of  the  neutral  ships?  Who  will  be  those  agents?  Obviously  the 
captains  of  their  cruisers.  Is  it  really  conceivable  that  any  foreign 
naval  officer,  in  the  service  of  a  country  at  war  with  Britain,  who 
found  foodstuffs  (nuts  always  excepted  !)  in  a  neutral  vessel  pro- 
ceeding to  England,  could  fail  to  send  her  into  his  own  ports  for 
adjudication?  He  would  have  every  possible  motive  to  take  that 
course,  and  no  motive  at  all  to  take  any  other.  For  whatever 
were  the  ultimate  result— probably  long  months  later— of  an 
appeal  to  the  International  Prize  Court,  the  immediate  effect  on 
prices  in  England  of  the  arrest  of  the  ship  would  be  the  same. 
This  eft'ect  is  the  point;  and  there  is  no  other.  The  stress,  the 
strain  produced  in  England  by  the  news  of  the  capture  would  be 
in  itself  a  valuable  end  in  war,  and,  being  that,  it  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  moral  certainty  that  a  country  which  made  victory  its 
purpose  would  act  in  the  only  manner  conducive  to  that  result. 

But  even  this  measure  was  not  enough  for  our  philanthropists. 
They  were  not  content  to  secure  that  all  neutral  ships  carrying 
food  to  Britain  should  be  subject  to  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  our 
foes ;  they  went  on  to  provide  that  such  neutral  ships  carrying 
food  (and  many  other  articles  of  contraband)  destined  for  the 
country  of  our  enemy,  should  be  immune  from  capture  by  British 
men-of-war,  provided  only  that  the  cargoes  should  be  consigned 
first  to  some  neutral  port,  whence  of  course  they  can  be  immedi- 
ately forwarded  by  rail. 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  the  delegates  of  England,  and 
nothing  stood  between  the  nation  and  its  final  ratification  by 
the  Government  except  the  promise  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  that 
it  should  first  be  discussed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  amongst 
whom,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  without  disrespect,  there  are 
probably  few  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  and  bearing  of 
the  matter. 

Meantime  it  is  evident  that  upon  the  help  of  the  neutral  flag 
no  reliance  can  be  placed,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  our  people 
must  look  to  our  cruisers  alone — few  and  far  apart  as  these  are — 
for  preservation  from  famine  and  despair. 

It  is  still  necessary  to  consider  the  first  of  the  two  possible 
objections  mentioned  above.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the 
enemies'  cruisers  which  we  have  to  fear?  For  answer,  it  is  enough 
to  refer  again  to  the  '  Declaration  of  London.'  But  this  time, 
not  the  agreement,  but  the  absence  of  agreement,  is  the  subject 
of  apprehension.  For  it  is  officially  related  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  conference,  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  Powers  asserted 
the  right  of  their  Governments  to  convert  on  the  high  seas  any 
of  their  merchantmen  into  men-of-war. 

The  present  writer  pointed  out,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Royal 
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United  Service  Institution  in  June  of  last  year,  that  such  con- 
version constitutes  in  subject  and  effect,  though  not  in  name,  the 
revival  of  privateering  in  a  more  deadly  and  insidious  form  than 
that  in  which  it  ever  previously  existed.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  the  terrible  fact  remains  that  in  the  next  great  naval  contest 
every  fast  liner,  or  even  every  fast  tramp,  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
may  be  and  probably  will  be  a  commerce  destroyer. 

The  existence  of  this  new  and  immense  peril  to  the  British 
merchant  service  was  officially  recognised  by  the  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  when  he  confessed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  16th  of  March  1909  that  '  our  commerce,  if  un- 
protected in  war  in  remote  seas  '  (which  is  precisely  its  case,  as 
.  shown  in  this  article) ,  '  would  be  open  to  attapk  by  foreign  armed 
merchant  vessels  specially  commissioned  for  the  purpose  as  ships 
of  war.' 

From  this  perception  of  reality,  Mr.  McKenna  receded  during 
the  recent  debate  on  the  Naval  Estimates,  on  the  16th  of  July 
1910,  when  he  declared  that  foreign  merchantmen  could  not  and 
therefore  did  not  carry  ammunition  on  board ,  for  the  reason  that , 
if  they  did  carry  it,  in  the  event  of  disaster,  their  insurance  would 
be  invalidated.  To  find  an  English  Cabinet  Minister  thus  relying 
for  the  protection  of  England  against  starvation  on  the  complete 
subordination  by  Germany  of  military  to  commercial  considera- 
tions is  truly  characteristic  of  the  temper  bred  by  long  peace. 

Here  is,  in  Mr.  McKenna 's  mind,  an  enormous  military  end- 
namely,  the  creation  of  famine  prices  in  Britain  during  war—- 
which could  be  achieved  with  certainty,  as  things  now  stand,  pro- 
vided only  ammunition  as  well  as  guns  could  be  carried  in  fast 
German  merchant  ships.  To  the  existence  of  this  great  menace 
he  offers  the  consolatory  answer  that  it  is  at  present  illusory  (even 
he  gives  no  guarantee  for  the  future),  for  the  reason  that  if  a 
German  merchantman,  so  provided,  were  to  suffer  disaster  (that 
is,  disaster  by  explosion,  for  in  no  other  case  would  his  argument 
apply),  then  the  insurance  would  be  vitiated.  But  is  it  not  obvi- 
ously within  the  power  of  the  German  Government  to  give  a 
private  undertaking  to  the  owners  of  vessels  thus  equipped — 
equipped  by  the  State — to  make  good  any  such  loss?  The  inten- 
tion to  employ  merchant  ships  in  the  manner  indicated  was  defi- 
nitely revealed  at  the  London  Conference,  and,  the  intention 
being  there,  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of  such  equipment  is  so 
great  and  so  evident  that  neglect  to  supply  it  from  such  a  motive 
as  Mr.  McKenna  supposes  is  simply  inconceivable.  On  the  one 
hand  are  all  the  fruits  of  victory,  the  fulfilment  of  a  vast  national 
ambition,  the  attainment  of  objects  worth  to  Germany  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  (including  probably  a  huge  war 
indemnity),  and  on  the  other  hand  is  the  altogether  trifling  lia- 
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bility  which  might  have  to  be  incurred  in  making  good  an  owner's 
loss.  Human  reason  stands  aghast  at  the  idea  of  staking,  as  we 
are  staking,  the  preservation  of  our  people  from  starvation,  and 
therefore  the  very  existence  of  the  British  Empire,  on  such  an 
argument  as  that  which  has  been  placed  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 

But  what  Britain  and  the  Empire  have  to  face  is  not  the 
jugglery  of  party  politicians,  but  the  broad  aspects  of  their  own  posi- 
tion. That  position  is  (1)  that  the  thousands  of  British  merchant 
steamers  have,  to  defend  them  in  the  distant  oceans,  twenty-seven 
men-of-war,  of  which  only  nineteen  can  steam  fast  enough  to  be 
of  probable  use ;  and  (2)  that  these  steamers  are  now  subject  to 
attack  in  every  sea  of  the  world  by  fast  armed  German  liners  and 
tramps.  And  if  many  of  such  vessels  are  not  armed  already  (as 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  intimates  and  as  the  present  writer 
believes),  it  is  at  any  rate  incontestably  within  the  power  of 
Germany  to  arm  them  within  a  few  months  from  the  present  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  one  British  merchant  ship,  not  even  those 
British  liners  which  fly  the  Blue  Ensign,  carry  their  guns  on 
board.  So  that,  unless  at  last  we  wake  to  the  realities  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  the  very  life  of  this  nation  will  be  subject  to  cata- 
strophe, swift  and  overwhelming,  when  the  hour  of  battle  strikes. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  asked,  what  should  be  done?  The 
answer  is  : 

(1)  The  '  Declaration  of  London  '   should  be  instantly  and 
utterly  repudiated. 

(2)  All  our  auxiliary  B.N.K.  cruisers  should  at  the  first  pos- 
sible moment  receive  on  board  the  armaments,  including  ammu- 
nition, with  which  they  are  to  be  equipped  in  war.     Other  liners 
should  be  similarly  equipped,  and  retired  officers  of  the  Eoyal 
Navy  should  be  specially  retained  to  train  their  crews  at  sea.     (It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  German 
mercantile  marine  have  served  three  years  in  the  German  Navy.) 

(3)  Instead  of  the  five  protected  cruisers  proposed  in  the  Navy 
Estimates  for  1910-11,  upon  which  about  one-seventh  only  of  their 
total  cost  is  to  be  expended,  eighteen  should  be  laid  down  and 
proceeded  with  this  year,  and  eighteen  more  next  year,  as  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in  the  programme  of  new  con- 
struction which  he  proposed  at  the  meeting  called  last  year  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(4)  Last,  but  not  least,  a  short  Act  should  be  rushed  through 
Parliament,  before  the  strident  yell  of  electoral  battle  drowns 
every  other  issue,  which  should  provide  that,  on  the  instant  that 
hostilities  begin,  all  food  then  in  the  United  Kingdom  should 
become  automatically  the  property  of  the  Government  of  the  day, 
at  the  market  rates  prevailing  previously.     By  this  measure,  and 
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by  this  measure  only,  can  a  rise  in  prices  be  averted,  which  would 
otherwise  inflict,  inevitably,  unimaginable  suffering  upon  millions 
who  know  not  the  meaning  of  war.  If  intrinsic  importance  were 
any  criterion  of  public  interest ,  this  measure ,  and  not  the  question 
of  the  House  of  Lords'  Veto,  is  that  which  would  next  absorb 
public  interest.  Unless  and  until  it  is  passed,  and  unless  and 
until  the  lost  security  of  the  trade  routes  can  be  restored,  the 
'  rights  '  of  the  people  of  Britain  are  worth  no  more  than  the 
breath  of  one  demagogue,  and  the  only  liberty  which  they  will  be 
able  to  retain  in  war  is  the  liberty  to  starve. 

HAROLD  FRAZER  WYATT. 


The  Editor  of  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER  cannot 
undertake  to  return  unaccepted  MSS. 
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FREE   TRADE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
PEACE  AND    WAR 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  state  my  opinion  on  the  effect  of  Free  Trade 
upon  the  political  relations  between  States.  The  subject  is  a  very 
wide  one.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  brief  remarks  which  I  am 
about  to  make  fail  to  do  justice  to  it. 

A  taunt  very  frequently  levelled  at  modern  Free  Traders  is 
that  the  anticipations  of  their  predecessors  in  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence which  Free  Trade  would  be  likely  to  exercise  on  inter- 
national relations  have  not  been  realised.  A  single  extract  from 
Mr.  Cob  den's  writings  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  those 
anticipations.  In  1842,  he  described  Free  Trade  '  as  the  best 
human  means  for  securing  universal  and  permanent  peace-'1 
Inasmuch  as  numerous  wars  have  occurred  since  this  opinion  was 
expressed,  it  is  often  held  that  events  have  falsified  Mr.  Cobden's 
prediction. 

In  dealing  with  this  argument,  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  to 
remark  that  modern  Free  Traders  are  under  no  sort  of  obligation 

1  Life  of  Cobden,  Morley,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
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to  be  '  Cobdenite '  to  the  extent  of  adopting  or  defending  the 
whole  of  the  teaching  of  the  so-called  Manchester  School.  It 
may  readily  be  admitted  that  the  programme  of  that  school  is,  in 
many  respects,  inadequate  to  deal  with  modern  problems. 

In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Cobden  and 
his  associates,  whilst  rightly  holding  that  trade  was  to  some 
extent  the  natural  foe  to  war,  appear  to  me  to  have  pushed  the 
consequences  to  be  derived  from  that  argument  much  too  far. 
They  allowed  too  little  for  other  causes  which  tend  to  subvert 
peace,  such  as  racial  and  religious  differences,  dynastic  con- 
siderations, the  wish  to  acquire  national  unity,  which  tends  to  the 
agglomeration  of  small  States,  and  the  ambition  which  excites 
the  desire  of  hegemony. 

In  the  third  place,  I  have  to  observe /that  the  world  has  not 
as  yet  had  any  adequate  opportunity  for  judging  of  the  accuracy 
or  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Cobden's  prediction,  for  only  one  great  com- 
mercial nation  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  adopted  a  policy  of 
Free  Trade.  It  was,  indeed,  here  more  than  in  any  other  direc- 
tion that  some  of  the  early  British  Free  Traders  erred  on  the 
side  of  excessive  optimism.2  They  thought,  and  rightly  thought, 
that  Free  Trade  would  confer  enormous  benefits  on  their  own 
country ;  and  they  held  that  the  object-lesson  thus  afforded  might 
very  probably  induce  other  nations  speedily  to  follow  the  example 
of  England.  They  forgot  that  the  special  conditions  which 
existed  at  the  time  their  noble  aspirations  were  conceived  were 
liable  to  change ;  that  the  extraordinary  advantages  which  Free 
Trade  for  a  time  secured  were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  seventy 
years  ago  England  possessed  a  far  larger  supply  of  mechanical 
aptitude  than  any  other  country ;  that  her  marked  commercial 
supremacy,  which  was  then  practically  undisputed,  could  not  be 
fully  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  advance  likely  to  be  made  by 
other  nations ;  that  if  those  nations  persisted  in  adhering  to  Pro- 
tection, their  progress — which  has  really  been  achieved,  not  by 
reason  of,  but  in  spite  of  Protection — would  almost  inevitably 
be  mainly  attributed  to  their  fiscal  policy  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  contributory  causes,  such  as  education ;  and  that  thus  a 
revived  demand  for  protective  measures  would  not  improbably 
arise,  even  in  England  itself.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  results 
which  have  accrued.  Without  doubt,  it  was  difficult  to  foresee 

3  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  is  well  known,  did  not  fall  into  this  error,  and  even 
Mr.  Cobden  appears  to  have  recognised  so  early  as  1849  that  his  original  forecasts 
on  this  point  were  too  optimist.  Speaking  on  the  10th  of  January,  1849,  he  said  : 
'At  the  last  stage  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  our  opponents  were  driven 
to  this  position  :  "  Free  Trade  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  you  cannot  have  it 
until  other  countries  adopt  it  too."  And  I  used  to  say  :  "  If  Free  Trade  be  a 
good  thing  for  us,  we  will  have  it;  let  others  take  it  if  it  be  a  good  thing  for 
them ;  if  not,  let  them  do  without  it." ' 
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them,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  and 
possibly  ephemeral  appearances,  symptoms  are  not  wanting 
which  encourage  the  belief  that  the  prescience  of  the  early  Free 
Traders  may,  in  the  end,  be  tardily  vindicated.  It  is  the  irony 
of  current  politics  that  at  a  time  when  England  is  meditating  a 
return  to  Protection — but  is  as  yet,  I  am  glad  to  say,  very  far 
from  being  persuaded  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  be 
wise— the  most  advanced  thinkers  in  some  Protectionist  States 
are  beginning  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  possibility  and 
desirability  of  casting  aside  those  swaddling-clothes  which  were 
originally  assumed  in  order  to  foster  their  budding  industries. 
Many  of  the  most  competent  German  economists,  whilst  advo- 
cating Protection  as  a  temporary  measure,  have  for  many  years 
fully  recognised  that,  when  once  a  country  has  firmly  estab- 
lished its  industrial  and  commercial  status  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  it  can  best  maintain  and  extend  its  acquired  position 
by  permitting  the  freest  possible  trade.  Even  Friedrich  List, 
though  an  ardent  Protectionist,  'always  had  before  him  uni- 
versal Free  Trade  as  the  goal  of  his  endeavours.' 3  Before 
long,  Germany  will  have  well-nigh  completed  the  transition 
from  agriculture  to  manufactures  in  which  she  has  been  engaged 
for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years ;  and  when  that  transition  is 
fully  accomplished,  it  may  be  predicted  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  a  nation  so  highly  educated,  and  endowed  with  so 
keen  a  perception  of  cause  and  effect,  will  begin  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  Free  Trade.  Similarly  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  campaign  which  has  recently  been  waged  against 
the  huge  Trusts,  which  are  the  offspring  of  Protection,  as  well 
as  the  rising  complaints  of  the  dearness  of  living,  are  so  many 
indications  that  arguments,  which  must  eventually  lead  to  the 
consideration — and  probably  to  the  ultimate  adoption — if  not  of 
Free  Trade,  at  all  events  of  Freer  Trade  than  now  prevails,  are 
gradually  gaining  ground.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Canada.  A  Canadian  gentleman,  who  can  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject,  recently  wrote  : 

The  feeling  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  is  growing  fast  in  Western  Canada, 
and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  adding  the  United  States. 

We  have  our  strong  and  rapidly  growing  farmers'  organisations,  such  as 
the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  and  of  each  Western  province,  so  that 
farmers  are  now  making  themselves  heard  and  felt  in  politics,  and  farmers 
realise  that  they  are  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer.  Excellent 
articles  appear  almost  weekly  in  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  published  in 
Winnipeg,  showing  the  curse  of  Protection. 

A  Canadian  Free  Trade  Union,  affiliated  with  the  International  Free 


8  Life  of  Friedrich  List,  Hirst,  p.  134. 

c  c  2 
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Trade  League,  has  just  been  formed  in  Winnipeg,   and  many  prominent 
business  and  professional  men  are  connected  with  it. 

It  ought  to  be  better  known  among  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  how  Free 
Trade  is  growing  in  Canada,  that  they  may  be  less  inclined  to  commit  the 
fatal  mistake  of  changing  England's  policy.  Canada  is  often  quoted  in 
English  politics  now,  and  the  real  facts  should  be  known. 

No  experience  has,  therefore,  as  yet  been  acquired  which 
would  enable  a  matured  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  Free  Trade  may  be  regarded  as  a  preventive  to  war. 
The  question  remains  substantially  much  in  the  same  condition 
as  it  was  seventy  years  ago.  In  forming  an  opinion  upon  it,  we 
still  have  to  rely  largely  on  conjecture  and  on  academic  con- 
siderations. All  that  has  been  proved  is  that  numerous  wars 
have  taken  place  during  a  period  of  history  when  Protection  was 
the  rule,  and  Free  Trade  the  exception;  though  the  post  hoc 
ergo  propter  hoc  fallacy  would,  of  course,  be  involved,  if  on  that 
account  it  were  inferred  that  the  protection  of  .national  in- 
dustries has  necessarily  been  the  chief  cause  of  war. 

Without  indulging  in  any  Utopian  dreams  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  inaugurating  an  era  of  universal  peace,  it  may,  I  think, 
be  held  that,  in  spite  of  the  wars  which  have  occurred  during 
the  last  half  a  century,  not  merely  an  ardent  desire  for  peace, 
but  also  a  dislike — I  may  almost  say  a  genuine  horror — of  war 
has  grown  apace  amongst  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world. 
The  destructiveness  of  modern  weapons  of  offence,  the  fearful 
personal  responsibility  devolving  on  the  individuals  who  order 
the  first  shot  to  be  fired,  the  complete  uncertainty  which  pre- 
vails as  to  the  naval,  military,  and  political  results  which  will 
ensue  if  the  huge  armaments  of  modern  States  are  brought  into 
collision,  the  growth  of  a  benevolent,  if  at  times  somewhat 
eccentric  humanitarianism,  possibly  also  the  advance  of  demo- 
cracy— though  it  is  at  times  somewhat  too  readily  assumed  that 
democracies  must  of  necessity  be  peaceful — have  all  contributed 
to  create  a  public  opinion  which  holds  that  to  engage  in  an 
avoidable  war  is  the  worst  of  political  crimes.  This  feeling  has 
found  expression  in  the  more  ready  recourse  which,  as  com- 
pared to  former  times,  is  now  made  to  arbitration  in  order  to 
settle  international  disputes.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  human 
nature  remains  unchanged,  and  more  especially  so  long  as  the 
huge  armaments  at  present  existing  are  maintained,  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  every  self-respecting  nation  to  provide 
adequately  for  its  own  defence.  That  duty  is  more  especially 
imposed  on  those  nations  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 
been  driven  into  adopting  that  policy  of  expansion,  which 
is  now  almost  universal.  Within  the  last  few  years,  the 
United  States  of  America  have  abandoned  what  has  been  aptly 
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termed  their  former  system  of  '  industrial  monasticism,' 4  whilst 
in  the  Far  East  a  new  world-power  has  suddenly  sprung  into 
existence.  Speaking  as  one  unit  belonging  to  a  country  whose 
dominions  are  more  extensive  and  more  widely  dispersed  than 
those  of  any  other  nation,  I  entertain  a  strong  opinion  that  if 
Great  Britain  continues  to  maintain  her  present  policy  of  Free 
Trade — as  I  trust  will  be  the  case — her  means  of  defence  should, 
within  the  limits  of  human  foresight,  be  such  as  to  render  her 
Empire  impregnable;  and,  further,  that  should  that  policy  un- 
fortunately be  reversed,  it  will  be  a  wise  precaution  that  those 
means  of  defence  should,  if  possible,  be  still  further  strength- 
ened. But  I  also  entertain  an  equally  strong  opinion  that 
an  Imperial  nation  should  seek  to  fortify  its  position  and  to 
provide  guarantees  for  the  durability  of  its  Empire,  not  merely 
by  rendering  itself,  so  far  as  is  possible,  impregnable,  but  also 
by  using  its  vast  world-power  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  in 
some  degree  the  moral  acquiescence  of  other  nations  in  its 
imperium,  and  thus  provide  an  antidote — albeit  it  may  only  be 
a  partial  antidote — against  the  jealousy  and  emulation  which 
its  extensive  dominions  are  calculated  to  incite. 

I  am  aware  that  an  argument  of  this  sort  is  singularly  liable 
to  misrepresentation.  Militant  patriotism  rejects  it  with  scorn. 
It  is  said  to  involve  an  ignoble  degree  of  truckling  to  foreign 
nations.  It  involves  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  should  certainly  be 
the  last  to  recommend  anything  approaching  to  pusillanimity 
in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  my  country.  If  I  thought 
that  the  introduction  of  a  policy  of  Protection  was  really  de- 
manded in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  I  should  warmly  advocate  it,  whatever  might  be  the 
effect  produced  on  the  public  opinion  of  other  countries.  British 
Free  Traders  do  not  advocate  the  cause  which  they  have  at  heart 
in  order  to  benefit  the  countries  which  send  their  goods  to  Great 
Britain,  but  because  they  think  it  advantageous  to  their  own 
country  to  procure  certain  foreign  products  without  any  artificial 
enhancement  of  price.5  If  they  are  right  in  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, it  is  surely  an  incidental  advantage  of  much  importance 
that  a  policy  of  Free  Trade,  besides  being  advantageous  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  tends  to  give  an  additional  element  of  stability 
to  the  British  Empire  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

*  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Commerce  on  International  Conflicts,  F.  Green- 
wood. End.  Brit.,  XXXI.  xv. 

5  In  connexion  with  this  branch  of  the  question,  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Professor  Shield  Nicholson,  in  his  recent  brilliant  work,  A  Project 
of  Empire,  has  conclusively  shown  that  it  is  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that 
Adam  Smith,  in  advocating  Free  Trade,  looked  merely  to  the  interests  of  the 
consumer,  and  neglected  altogether  those  of  the  producer.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statement  on  this  subject,  made  in  1860,  is  well  known. 
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From  the  dawn  of  history,  uncontrolled  commercialism  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  misgovernment,  and  more 
especially  of  the  misgovernment  of  subject  races.  The  early 
history  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  and  Central  America,  as  well 
as  the  more  recent  history  of  other  States,  testify  to  the  truth 
of  this  generalisation.  Similarly,  trade — that  is  to  say,  exclu- 
sive trade — far  from  tending  to  promote  peace,  has  not  infre- 
quently been  accompanied  by  aggression,  and  has  rather  tended 
to  promote  war.  Tariff  wars,  which  are  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  protective  system,  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  and, 
although  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  admit  that  under  no  circum- 
stances is  a  policy  of  retaliation  justifiable,  it  is  certain  that  that 
policy,  carried  to  excess,  has  at  times  endangered  European 
peace.  There  is  ample  proof  that  the  Tariff  war  between  Eussia 
and  Germany  in  1893  '  was  regarded  by  both  responsible  parties 
as  likely  to  lead  to  a  state  of  things  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.' G  Professor  Dietzel,  in  his  very  remarkable  and  ex- 
haustive work  on  Retaliatory  Duties,  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
example  of  Tariff  wars  is  highly  contagious.  Speaking  of  events 
which  occurred  in  1902  and  subsequent  years,  he  says  (pp. 
16-17)  : 

Germany  set  the  bad  example.  .  .  .  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Rou- 
mania,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Holland,  Servia  followed  suit.  .  .  .  An 
international  arming  epidemic  broke  out.  Everywhere,  indeed,  it  was  said  : 
'  We  are  not  at  all  desirous  of  a  Tariff  war.  We  are  acting  only  on  the  maxim 
so  often  proclaimed  among  us,  Si  vis  pacem,  para  helium.' 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  distinct  connection  between 
these  Tariff  wars  and  the  huge  armaments  which  are  now  main- 
tained by  every  European  State?  The  connection  is,  in  fact, 
very  close.  Tariff  wars  engender  the  belief  that  wars  carried 
on  by  shot  and  shell  may  not  improbably  follow.  They  thus 
encourage,  and  even  necessitate,  the  costly  preparations  for 
war  which  weigh  so  heavily,  not  only  on  the  industries,  but  also 
on  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Oliver,  in  his  interesting  biography  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, gives  (p.  135)  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  menace  to 
peace  arising,  even  amongst  a  wholly  homogeneous  community, 
from  the  creation  of  hostile  tariffs.  The  first  step  which  the 
thirteen  States  of  America  took  after  they  had  acquired  their 
independence  was 

to  indulge  themselves  in  the  costly  luxury  of  'an  internecine  Tariff  war.  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania    attacked   Delaware,    Connecticut   was   oppressed   by   Rhode 


6  Reports  on  the  Tariff  wars  between  certain  European  States.    Parliamentary 
Paper,  Commercial,  No.  1  (1904),  p.  46. 
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Island  and  New  York.  ...  It  was  a  dangerous  game,  ruinous  in  itself,  and 
behind  the  Custom  House  officers  men  were  beginning  to  furbish  up  the  locks 
of  their  muskets.  ...  At  one  time  war  between  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  New  York  seemed  all  but  inevitable. 

To  sum  up  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  :  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  universal  Free  Trade — even  if  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  policy  were  conceivable — would  inaugurate  an  era 
of  universal  and  permanent  peace.  Whatever  fiscal  policy  be 
adopted  by  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  it  is  wholly 
illusory  to  suppose  that  the  risk  of  war  can  be  altogether  avoided 
in  the  future,  any  more  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  But 
I  am  equally  certain  that,  whereas  exclusive  trade  tends  to 
exacerbate  international  relations,  Free  Trade,  by  mutually  en- 
listing a  number  of  influential  material  interests  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  tends  to  ameliorate  those  relations  and  thus,  pro  tanto, 
to  diminish  the  probability  of  war.  No  nation  has,  of  course, 
the  least  right  to  dictate  the  fiscal  policy  of  its  neighbours, 
neither  has  it  any  legitimate  cause  to  complain  when  its  neigh- 
bours exercise  their  unquestionable  right  to  make  whatever  fiscal 
arrangements  they  consider  conducive  to  their  own  interests. 
But  the  real  and  ostensible  causes  of  war  are  not  always  identical. 
When  once  irritation  begins  to  rankle,  and  rival  interests 
clash  to  an  excessive  degree,  the  guns  are  apt  to  go  off  by  them- 
selves, and  an  adroit  diplomacy  may  confidently  be  trusted  to 
discover  some  plausible  pretext  for  their  explosion. 

In  a  speech  which  I  made  in  London  some  three  years  ago, 
I  gave  an  example,  gathered  from  facts  with  which  I  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  of  the  pacifying  influence  exerted  by  adopt- 
ing a  policy  of  Free  Trade  in  the  execution  of  a  policy  of  expan- 
sion. I  may  as  well  repeat  it  now.  Some  twelve  years  ago  the 
British  flag  was  hoisted  in  the  Soudan  side  by  side  with  the 
Egyptian.  Europe  tacitly  acquiesced.  Why  did  it  do  so?  It 
was  because  a  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Convention  of  1899,  under  which  no  trade  preference  was  to  be 
accorded  to  any  nation.  All  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  Indeed,  the  whole  fiscal  policy  adopted  in  Egypt 
since  the  British  occupation  in  1883  has  been  based  on  distinctly 
Free  Trade  principles.  Indirect  taxes  have  been,  in  some 
instances,  reduced.  Those  that  remain  in  force  are  imposed, 
not  for  protective,  but  for  revenue  purposes,  whilst  in  one  im- 
portant instance — that  of  cotton  goods — an  excise  duty  has  been 
imposed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  the  customs  duties  acting 
protectively. 

Free  Trade  mitigates,  though  it  is  powerless  to  remove,  inter- 
national animosities.  Exclusive  trade  stimulates  and  aggravates 
those  animosities.  I  do  not  by  any  means  maintain  that  this 
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argument  is  by  itself  conclusive  against  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  Protection,  if,  on  other  grounds,  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
is  deemed  desirable ;  but  it  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  which , 
when  the  whole  issue  is  under  consideration,  should  not  be  left 
out  of  account.7 

CBOMER. 


7  This  paper  was  read  before  the  International  Free  Trade  Congress,  held 
at  Antwerp  early  in  the  month  of  August. 
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THE  BLIGHT  OF  THE  LAND    TAXES 

WHY  THEY  MUST  BE  REPEALED 


WHEN  excessive  taxation  is  imposed  by  an  unscrupulous  party 
upon  a  very  large  and  powerful  class,  mainly,  but  not  wholly, 
consisting  of  its  political  opponents ;  when  that  taxation  is  un- 
certain and  partial  in  its  incidence,  unfair  even  in  theory  and  still 
more  in  application ;  when  it  is  framed  by  ignorant  faddists  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  sound  business  men,  and  only  forced 
upon  a  bewildered  country  by  dint  of  confusing  the  issues  at  a 
General  Election,  many  of  the  causes  exist  which  lead  to  speedy 
repeal.  But  when  to  these  defects  is  added  the  supreme  fault  of 
unproductiveness,  coupled  with  excessive  annoyance  and  expense 
to  the  persons  taxed,  enormous  waste  of  time  and  money  on  all 
sides,  and  immense  cost  to  the  State,  then  it  becomes  quite  certain 
that  new  taxation  against  which  all  these  allegations  may  be 
easily  proved,  is  doomed  to  speedy  repeal. 

That  the  proof  is  so  very  easy  is  mainly  due  to  the  astonishing 
lack  of  equity,  the  harsh  aggressiveness,  and  the  cocksure  ignor- 
ance with  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  party  have  acted. 
Confident  in  a  huge  House  of  Commons  majority  and  burning  to 
deal  a  blow  at  their  political  opponents,  they  found  ready  to  hand 
a  convenient  weapon.  It  was  forged  many  years  ago  by  a  voluble 
American,  Mr.  Henry  George,  who  called  it  the  Single  Tax.  The 
Socialists  took  it  up  and  brandished  it  a  good  deal  in  a  stagey 
manner,  but  they  had  no  chance  of  putting  it  into  use.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  his  political  friends  liked  the  look  of  it  very 
much ;  but  when  they  examined  the  weapon  more  closely,  even 
these  enthusiasts  perceived  that  it  was  double-edged  and  required 
rather  careful  handling.  So  they  concluded  that  they  would  only 
draw  it  part  of  the  way  out  of  the  scabbard,  and  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  the  edge  and  nothing  at  all  about  the  point.  This 
was  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  a  section  of  the  Eadical- Socialist 
party  concocted  the  land-taxing  clauses  of  the  Finance  Bill.  Their 
main  idea  was  that  since  they  dared  not  impose  the  single  tax  at 
once,  in  all  its  naked  simplicity,  they  would  take  a  long  step 
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towards  its  final  introduction  by  bleeding  the  landowners 
gradually  to  extinction.  This  was  to  be  effected  by  fixing  a  num- 
ber of  cumulative  taxes  upon  land,  which  might  be  increased  later, 
and  by  throwing  upon  the  landowners  the  whole  cost  (estimated 
at  perhaps  twenty  millions)  of  the  so-called  '  valuation,'  by  means 
of  which  another  large  slice  of  their  property  was  to  be  filched 
away.  It  naturally  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  to  introduce  and  expound  the  Finance 
Bill  in  Parliament.  That  he  felt  it  necessary  to  gloss  over  the 
real  contents  of  that  measure  may  be  gleaned  from  the  single  in- 
stance that,  in  his  introductory  speech,  he  positively  declared  in 
so  many  words  :  '  It  is  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  increment  of 
value  accruing  to  land  from  the  enterprise  of  the  community  or 
the  landowner's  neighbours,'  and  '  the  valuations  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  which  the  tax  will  be  chargeable  will  be  valua- 
tions of  the  land  itself,  apart  from  building  and  other  improve- 
ments ;  and  of  this  difference — the  strictly  unearned  increment — 
we  propose  to  take  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent.,  for  the  State.' 
His  own  Bill  flatly  contradicted  him.  There  is  not  a  single  word 
in  it  about  '  strictly  unearned  increment.'  The  new  tax  is  charged 
upon  all  increment  (subject  to  inadequate  deductions,  it  is  true, 
for  improvements  and  such-like  matters) ;  but  without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  exactness  '  the  increment 
of  value  accruing  to  land  from  the  enterprise  of  the  community 
or  the  landowner's  neighbours.' 

Very  often  that  kind  of  increment  does  not  exist  at  all.  In 
countless  cases  it  is  the  action  of  the  landowner  himself  which 
has  created  all  the  increment  of  value.  Very  often  his  '  neigh- 
bours '  have  been  simply  hindrances  to  him.  Very  often  the 
'  action  of  the  community  '  has  tended  to  depreciate  his  property. 
In  hardly  any  case  is  it  possible  to  say  how  much  of  any  given 
increment  of  value  is  due  to  particular  causes.  Yet  the  Finance 
Act  calmly  assumes  that  there  is  no  case  in  which  the  State  is 
not  justly  entitled  to  a  fifth  of  all  increment  while  allowing  nothing 
for  losses. 

More  than  this,  the  increment -value  duty  will  over  and  over 
again  take  from  the  landowner  not  merely  one-fifth  of  his  profit, 
but  40,  50,  or  a  100  per  cent,  of  it,  or  even  fine  him 
upon  a  loss !  Suppose  a  man  owns  five  similar  plots  of  land ; 
he  sells  one  at  a  net  taxable  profit  of  20Z.,  and  years  afterwards 
sells  the  other  four  at  a  net  loss  of  20L  apiece.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
fines  him  20  per  cent,  of  his  one  small  profit — although  he  has 
made  a  net  loss  of  60?.  of  his  capital,  without  reckoning  interest 
and  expenses. 

The  reckless  folly  of  the  Finance  Bill,  when  it  first  appeared 
in  print,  simply  took  the  breath  away  from  its  astonished  readers 
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who  knew  anything  about  land  and  house  property.  In  judging 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  followers 
approached  the  subject  of  land  taxation,  and  what  they  really 
mean  by  it,  it  is  convenient  to  remind  the  reader  of  two  of  the 
cruder  proposals,  which,  as  the  result  of  public  ridicule  or  of 
criticism  from  their  own  party  or  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
Unionists,  had  to  be  ignominiously  withdrawn. 

First,  there  was  the  proposal,  worthy  of  the  Star  Chamber  in 
its  prime,  that  the  landowners  should,  within  thirty  days  after 
being  required  to  do  so,  put  in  a  complicated  valuation  of  their 
property  at  their  own  expense,  under  a  heavy  penalty  on  failure. 
This  was  to  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Eevenue,  whose  decision  could  only  be  appealed  against  to  a 
{  referee  ' — appointed  by  themselves — the  sole  qualification  of 
whom  was  to  be  '  having  experience  in  the  valuation  of  land.' 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  entered  a  dignified  protest  against  this 
attempted  withdrawal  of  the  protection  of  the  law  courts.  Public 
opinion  forced  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  give  in,  concede  the  right  of 
legal  appeal,  and  announce  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  that  the 
State  would  assume  the  whole  expense  of  the  valuation !  Even 
this  announcement  was  not  strictly  true,  for  in  complying  with 
the  Act,  as  passed,  landowners  are  put  to  untold  expense  and 
trouble  in  merely  supplying  information — and  criticising  the  '  pro- 
visional valuation  '  of  their  property ;  which  in  many  cases  will 
be  followed  by  costly  appeals.  For,  the  object  of  the  Government 
being  taxation  by  hook  or  by  crook,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
its  '  valuation,'  made  on  the  absurd  basis  invented  by  the  Act, 
will  be  in  favour  of  the  landowners. 

Another  ridiculous  proposal,  really  intended  as  a  colourable 
pretext  for  fleecing  the  landowners  in  some  new  way,  was  the 
tax  on  '  ungotten  minerals.'  All  minerals,  however  cheap  and 
common ,  were  to  be  taxed  if  a  Government  valuer  said  there  were 
any  in  the  land,  imagined  their  quantity,  and  fixed  a  fancy  value 
upon  them.  This  was  laughed  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
With  characteristic  want  of  logic,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  imposed  in- 
stead two  new  taxes  on  minerals  which  are  actively  being  worked. 
Inconsistent — but  any  stick  at  first  seemed  good  enough  to  beat 
his  dog  with.  There  were  other  flagrant  cases  of  the  same  kind, 
but  these  two  will  suffice  for  examples. 

Any  sane  man  would  imagine  that  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  intending  to  propose  a  new  system  of  taxation,  in- 
volving valuations  of  the  most  contentious  and  complicated  nature, 
which  he  himself  was  in  no  way  qualified  to  frame,  would  have  con- 
sulted the  highest  authorities  upon  the  subject.  It  has  never  been 
made  clear  who  were  the  actual  compounders  of  the  land  tax  and 
valuation  clauses.  People  are  not  tumbling  over  one  another  to 
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claim  the  credit  now.  Obviously  they  were  not  the  work  of  high 
professional  authorities.  For  with  one  accord  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  the  Land  Agents'  Society,  the  Auctioneers'  Insti- 
tute, the  Surveyors'  Institute,  and  a  host  of  minor  but  important 
associations  as  well  as  individuals,  issued  the  gravest  possible  pro- 
tests against  every  part  of  the  Bill.  No  professional  opinion  of  any 
weight  could  be  adduced  in  its  favour.  These  reasoned  protests 
were  rudely  disregarded.  In  order  to  counteract  the  growing  un- 
popularity of  the  measure,  which  its  promoters  discovered  with 
pained  surprise  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  it  was  labelled  the 
'  Popular  Budget '  and  the  '  Big  Bold  Budget,'  and  bolstered  up 
at  party  meetings  with  every  kind  of  misrepresentation.  A  cam- 
paign of  abuse  was  actively  pressed  against  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  time  after  time,  unanswerable  criti- 
cism was  met  with  the  closure.  The  revolts  of  Eadicals  with 
consciences  were  somehow  stifled,  and  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the 
Opposition  to  throw  out  the  measure  were  overborne  by  numbers. 
The  Bill  passed,  although  so  tattered  and  altered  that  it  looked 
like  an  old  patchwork  bedquilt.  Yet  the  splendid  and  untiring 
efforts  of  a  small  band  of  Unionists,  headed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Pretyman,  were  not  fruitless.  The 
Bill  could  not  be  made  a  good  Bill,  but,  as  the  country  will  now 
soon  discover,  it  was  rendered  unworkable  while  it  seemed  to  be 
improved. 

Unfortunately,  the  magnificent  work  done  by  the  Unionists  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  not  properly  followed  up  in  the 
country;  the  landowners,  as  such,  were  unorganised.  In  the 
preparations  for  the  General  Election,  except  in  a  very  few  con- 
stituencies, the  Unionist  speakers  fought  shy  of  the  land  tax  ques- 
tion. Many,  perhaps,  thought  that  to  talk  against  the  land  taxes 
would  obscure  the  cause  of  Tariff  Keform.  Some  thought  it  un- 
popular, but  most,  it  is  to  be  feared,  simply  shrank  from  the  mental 
effort  required  to  master  the  intricacies  of  the  cunningly,  though 
ignorantly  contrived  land  clauses.  Meanwhile  it  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  Kadicals  to  hold  out  all  kinds  of  false 
hopes  on  every  village  green  and  at  every  street  corner  about  the 
untold  blessings  which  would  flow  from  robbing  the  great  land- 
lords. It  is  probable  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes  were 
lost  in  this  way,  and  that  great  numbers  of  builders  and  small 
proprietors  of  land  and  cottages  actually  voted  in  favour  of  the 
iniquitous  taxation,  of  which,  to  their  sorrow,  they  now  perceive 
themselves  the  most  helpless  victims. 

In  this  fact  lies  one  of  the  principal  chances  of  an  immense 
turnover  of  votes  at  the  next  General  Election.  Landowners, 
large  and  small,  irrespective  of  party  differences,  are  being  organ- 
ised now  in  a  great  body  for  self-defence.  The  Government  can 
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no  longer  stifle  discussion,  and  its  blunders  are  fair  game  for  the 
newspapers.  Not  one  of  the  Kadical  promises  and  prophecies 
has  been  fulfilled.  Instead  of  promoting  building,  the  Finance 
Act  has  killed  speculative  building  for  the  time  being,  and  thrown 
out  of  employment  thousands  of  workmen  and  labourers. 

Instead  of  forcing  land  into  the  markets  (not,  by  the  way,  the 
proper  object  of  a  financial  measure)  it  causes  it  to  be  held  back. 
The  returns  of  sales  at  the  Mart  for  1910  show  a  vast  reduction  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year — itself  a  bad  one — and  this  reduc- 
tion would  be  still  greater  were  not  agricultural  land  exception- 
ally in  demand  just  now. 

The  wildest  partisan  of  the  Government  who  knows  anything 
at  all  about  the  subject  cannot  deny  that  the  Finance  Act  has  for 
the  time  being  made  ordinary  building  land  almost  unsaleable, 
and  has  stopped  the  flow  of  credit  to  builders  and  landowners,  by 
restricting  bank  loans  and  mortgages  and  increasing  the  rate  of 
interest.  It  is  thus  leading  directly  towards  a  great  rise  of  rents, 
since  the  building  of  new  houses  will  no  longer  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population. 

But  what  has  happened  already  as  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  Finance  Act  is  nothing  to  what  may  happen  in  the  future. 
Already  it  has  become  clear  that  the  so-called  '  valuation  '  of  land 
cannot  possibly  be  carried  out  in  time  to  have  any  appreciable 
financial  result  for  years  to  come.  The  elaborate  and  prolix 
Government  forms,  requiring  information  from  owners,  are  being 
dribbled  out  by  degrees ;  but  the  information  will  not  come  in  very 
fast.  Often  the  forms  have  been  served  on  the  wrong  person.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  find  the  actual  owner.  And  the  complexity 
of  the  Act,  and  the  far-reaching  nature  of  the  questions  to  be 
answered,  are  such  that  ordinary  persons  are  simply  bewildered 
and  incapable  of  filling  up  the  forms  for  themselves.  Often  the 
small  man  will  send  in  his  paper  filled  up  in  such  a  hopeless  way 
that  many  letters  will  have  to  pass  before  the  Government  valuers 
have  the  information  necessary.  Many  large  owners  have  frankly 
stated  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  fill  up  the  forms  in  the  time 
allowed,  and  certainly  very  few  of  them  will  go  out  of  their  way 
to  help  the  valuers.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Government  will 
not  even  get  the  raw  material  of  their  '  valuation  '  for  no  one 
knows  how  long. 

When  at  last  they  have  got  it,  or  part  of  it,  how  long  will  the 
millions  of  provisional  valuations  take  to  complete?  In  a  vast 
number  of  cases  the  owners  will  avail  themselves  of  the  power  to 
call  upon  the  Government  officials  to  put  a  separate  '  original 
value  '  on  every  field  of  a  country  estate  or  farm,  or  on  every  one 
of  two  or  three  thousand  plots  into  which  a  large  building  estate 
is  divided.  There  are  good  sound  reasons  for  this.  Then,  in 
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order  to  make  a  proper  valuation,  which  can  be  sustained  on 
appeal,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Government  official  to 
inspect  personally  every  property  which  he  values.  There  is  a 
huge  staff  of  these  officials,  already  costing  the  country  half  a 
million  a  year  at  least,  and  probably  much  more,  but  not  nearly 
enough  of  them  to  cope  with  the  work.  And  the  supply  of  com- 
petent men  is  very  limited.  To  add  to  these  difficulties,  many 
parts  of  the  Bill  must  be  the  subject  of  legal  decision  before  any  of 
the  '  valuations  '  can  be  final.  The  definition  of  '  gross  value  ' 
is  one  of  these.  When,  after  many  months  or  years,  the  owner 
receives  the  '  provisional  valuation  '  of  his  property,  he  has  sixty 
days  in  which  to  appeal  against  it.  No  doubt  there  will  be  count- 
less appeals  in  important  cases,  and  probably  a  long  deadlock 
through  paucity  of  competent  referees. 

In  the  meantime,  for  years  and  years,  no  one  who  sells  a  house, 
or  a  bit  of  land,  will  know  how  much  tax  he  has  to  pay  on  the 
transaction,  or  how  much  profit  he  has  made  (if  any). .  How  is 
any  business  to  be  carried  on  subject  to  such  interference  and 
uncertainty  ? 

Where  is  the  revenue  to  come  from  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  airily  budgeted  for  the  current  year?  The  outgoings  are 
certain,  and  enormous ;  the  incomings  probably  nil.  Was  it  worth 
while  to  upset  the  whole  land  business  of  the  country  for  the  sake 
of  showing  that  Free  Trade  finance  cannot  pay  its  way  without 
robbing  the  landowners,  great  and  small,  under  false  pretences? 

If  public  needs  really  required  a  few  hundred  thousand  a  year 
to  be  extorted  from  landowners  at  a  cost  of  as  many  millions ,  they 
would  not  cry  out.  But  the  unfairness  and  ridiculous  absurdity 
of  the  method  of  unnecessary  extortion  make  it  unendurable. 
There  is  no  space  here  to  describe  the  nine  (some  say  thirteen) 
different  kinds  of  '  value  '  paraded  in  the  Finance  Act ;  but 
'  genuine  market  value  '  is  not  one  of  them.  The  Government 
'  valuation,'  if  it  is  ever  settled,  will  be  perfectly  useless  for  any 
purpose  except  as  a  cloak  for  arbitrary  taxation.  No  one  will  buy 
or  sell  by  it.  Even  if  in  isolated  instances  it  were  right  by  accident 
when  made,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  market  would  soon  turn  it  wrong. 
The  whole  scheme  of  valuation  is  vitiated  by  the  folly  of  theorists , 
having  no  acquaintance  with  practical  business. 

To  take  one  single  instance  out  of  a  crowd.  The  Act  lays  it 
down  that  the  site  of  every  house  and  building  in  the  country  is  to 
be  valued  separately  on  complicated  new  principles,  which  are 
bound  to  lead  to  a  false  result.  That  false  result  duly  obtained  and 
solemnly  registered  at  great  expense,  the  site  of  the  house  is  labelled 
with  a  Government  '  original  site  value.'  This  '  value  '  has  to  be 
imagined  as  on  the  30th  of  April  1909,  a  sufficiently  difficult  mental 
feat.  Now,  suppose  the  house  is  sold  again  to-morrow  for  a 
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greater  price  than  it  fetched  before  the  Finance  Act.  In  order  to 
assess  increment  value  duty  a  Government  valuer  now  has  deliber- 
ately to  pretend  that  he  can  tell  how  much  of  the  increased  price 
is  due  to  an  increase  of  the  value  of  the  site,  and  how  much  to 
the  bricks  and  mortar,  or  whether  all  is  due  to  one  or  the  other. 
An  Archangel  could  not  do  it.  Yet  the  Government  has  engaged 
officials  at  5001.  a  year  to  keep  on  accomplishing  this  feat,  and 
many  others  equally  sensational ! 

Next  comes  another  story  of  folly.  By  its  own  action  the 
Government  has  contrived  to  erect  a  barrier  against  its  chance  of 
getting  any  increment  duty,  except  in  isolated  cases,  for  a  good 
long  time  to  come.  For  the  '  valuation  '  is  to  be  on  the  basis 
of  value  on  the  30th  of  April  1909 — before  the  Finance  Act  had 
depreciated  values.  Now  all  land  values  were  depreciated  on  the 
day  the  Finance  Act  passed,  by  the  full  amount  of  all  the  new  land 
taxes  capitalised.  For  every  buyer  is  forced  to  take  them  into 
account,  and  reduce  the  price  he  is  willing  to  give  accordingly. 
The  amount  of  the  drop  in  the  value  of  land  thus  occasioned  is  so 
great  that  it  will  take  years  of  prosperity  to  recover  it.  The 
aggregate  loss  of  value  falls  entirely  upon  the  present  owners,  and 
is  inflicted  upon  them  by  this  Government.  This  involves  a  per- 
manent depreciation  of  the  national  assets,  unless  and  until  the 
new  land  taxes  are  repealed.  Even  land  held  by  the  Government 
itself  is  depreciated,  for  if  sold  to  private  individuals  the  latter 
will  have  to  pay  the  new  taxes  and  allow  for  them  in  the 
price. 

It  canriot  be  too  frequently  recalled  to  the  public  mind  that 
the  new  land  taxes,  over  and  above  the  unfairness  of  imposing 
such  fines  upon  one  class  of  property  only,  and  that  with  great 
harshness,  are  in  the  main  exactions  levied  out  of  capital  and 
directly  calculated  to  frighten  investors  and  to  starve  the  develop- 
ment of  land.  By  multiplying  the  number  of  these  taxes,  by 
leading  the  uninstructed  public  to  suppose  that  eacn  taken 
separately  is  only  a  trifling  impost,  and  by  masking  their  cumu- 
lative severity,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  succeeded  for  the  moment  in 
deluding  the  nation.  He  has,  in  fact,  put  upon  the  land  (which 
really  means  the  landowners,  including  the  poorest  cottagers  and 
possessors  of  small  holdings  or  building  plots)  a  burden  which  in 
the  long  run  will  ruin  them.  Taxes  and  rates  on  land  and  house 
property  were  already  heavy  enough  in  all  conscience.  To  these 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  added  the  following  burdens,  not  all  of 
which  can  be  measured  in  money  : 

(1)  Heavy  depreciation  of  the  value  of  all  land  and  house  pro- 
perty in  consequence  of  the  Finance  Act. 

(2)  A   very   large    proportion    of   the    cost   of   the    so-called 
'  valuations.' 
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(3)  An  enormous  waste  of  the  valuable  time  of  owners  in  filling 
up  forms  and  considering  and  contesting  valuations. 

(4)  The  doubling  of  the  death  duties. 

(5)  The  doubling  of  the  stamp  duties. 

(6)  Increased  legal  costs  of  every  transaction  in  land  or  house 
property. 

(7)  The  increment-value  duty,  which,  as  I  have  shown  above, 
is  falsely  held  out  as  a  modest  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  '  unearned  ' 
increment,  but  is  really  a  tax  which,  in  some  cases,  will  take 
the  whole  net  profits  of  landowners  and  builders,  or  even  part  of 
their  capital. 

(8)  The  so-called  undeveloped-land  duty,  conceived  with  in- 
describable confusion  of  thought,  which  means  in  cases  where 
land  is  vacant  the  seizure  of  a  portion  of  the  landowner's  capital 
year  by  year. 

In  cases  where  land  is  let  for  farming  it  may  swallow  up  the 
whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  landowner's  income. 

(9)  The  mineral-rights  duty  :  a  tax  upon  the  capital  value  of 
minerals,  tending  to  defer  their  exploitation  and  to  increase  the 
price  of  them  to  the  public. 

(10)  The  reversion  duty  :  a  tax  on  the  capital  value  of  rever- 
sions, by  which  in  many  cases  the  landowner  will  be  robbed  of 
part  of  the  fruits  of  his  foresight  and  saving. 

(11)  The  curtailment  of  mortgage  loans  and  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  interest. 

Taken  collectively,  this  formidable  list  of  new  imposts  is  quite 
clearly  intended,  not  for  revenue,  but  to  inflict  great  loss  or  ruin 
on  landowners,  just  as  the  holders  of  licences  are  being  ruined  by 
duties  the  inconsiderate  excess  of  which  constitutes  a  grave  public 
scandal. 

The  public  in  general  had  not  at  all  understood  this.  And  not 
merely  the  general  public  :  for  I  know  as  a  fact  that  a  good  many 
solicitors  and  surveyors  had  not  even  read  the  Finance  Act  up  to 
a  month  or  two  ago.  But  now,  in  their  holiday  time,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  opened  their  eyes  with  a  vengeance.  Millions  of 
valuation  forms,  four  pages  long,  each  containing  about  fifty 
thumb-screwing  questions,  and  accompanied  by  a  two-page  ex- 
planatory leaflet,  are  being  distributed  broadcast  among  land  and 
house  owners,  big  and  little  alike.  All  these  forms  have  got  to  be 
filled  up  somehow  within  thirty  days,  to  avoid  a  fine  of  501.  In  a 
vast  number  of  cases  the  thing  is  impossible.  In  most  cases  to 
attempt  it  will  cost  the  owner  considerable  sums  for  expert  assist- 
ance. This  Mr.  Lloyd  George  feigns  to  disbelieve.  Angry 
resentment  and  bitter  criticism  are  surging  up  on  all  sides.  Yet 
this  is  the  moment  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  chooses  to  run  away 
for  a  motor  trip  on  the  Continent,  leaving  behind  him  a  message 
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which  reads  uncommonly  like  Napoleon  the  Third's  famous  '  Tout 
peut  se  retablir.'     Is  it  despair,  or  ineptitude,  or  both? 

Evidently  Somerset  House,  at  its  wit's  end,  must  have  told 
him  the  game  is  already  up.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  party  at  any  rate.  And  what  is  the 
heaven-sent  Chancellor's  brilliant  solution  of  the  difficulty?  A 
'  big  and  bold  '  one?  Well,  it  is  this  :  '  Landowners  have  only  to 
apply  to  the  valuation  officers  and  they  will  receive  all  possible 
help.' 

Help  from  the  valuation  officers,  indeed  !  To  this  Mr.  E.G. 
Pretyman,  M.P.,  very  neatly  and  promptly  replied  :  '  To  advise 
owners  to  consult  them  is  much  the  same  as  telling  one  party  to  a 
lawsuit  that  he  can  consult  his  opponent's  solicitor  free  of  charge.' 

And  who  are  these  valuation  officers,  the  alleged  depositaries 
of  such  valuable  advice,  and  no  doubt  much  surprised  to  hear  it? 
Not  the  official  valuers,  of  whom  there  will  perhaps  be  about  one 
to  every  hundred  thousand  of  the  population ;  but  such  persons  as 
local  tax-collectors  or  assessors,  and  very  often  small  tradesmen ; 
experienced  enough  in  their  own  way,  no  doubt,  but  for  the  most 
part  utterly  incapable  of  interpreting  the  Finance  Act,  even  to 
themselves,  much  less  to  other  people. 

From  other  parts  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  message  it  can  be 
easily  perceived  that  he  is  looking  for  a  way  of  escape  from  the 
consequence  of  his  unreserved  promise  in  Parliament  that  the 
Government  would  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  valuation.  Another 
object  he  has  clearly  in  view  is  to  persuade  as  many  unsuspecting 
small  owners  as  possible  into  making  terms  with  Somerset  House, 
through  the  valuation  officers,  before  the  Finance  Act  has  been 
torn  to  bits  by  legal  decisions,  often  adverse  to  Government  inten- 
tions. In  this  way  a  little  land-tax  revenue  might  possibly  be 
squeezed  into  the  current  year,  and  some  trifling  countenance 
given  to  his  Budget  estimates,  or  rather  guesses.  But  in  vain 
does  the  shepherd  call  the  sheep  to  the  shearer.  He  must  catch 
them  first,  for  they  are  frightened  and  distrustful,  and  not  without 
reason. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  though  he  bears  the  first  brunt  of  unpopu- 
larity, is  not,  unfortunately,  the  sole  person  implicated  in  the 
more  than  questionable  policy  of  the  Finance  Act.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Eadical  party,  by  action  or  acquiescence,  is  more  or 
less  open  to  blame.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Ures,  the  Churchills, 
the  Snowdens  and  the  Wedgwoods  (names  which  may  serve  as 
types  of  minds),  the  attitude  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself  has 
been  deplorable.  He  spoke  seldom  about  the  land  taxes,  but  in 
one  of  his  few  notable  public  utterances  his  principal  justifica- 
tion for  finding  in  land  a  new  opportunity  for  taxation  was  the 
assertion  that  land  in  general  steadily  goes  up  in  value.  If 
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Mr.  Asquith  really  believes  this,  he  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the 
occasional  judge  whose  public  observations  about  subjects  outside 
the  judicial  ken  display  simplicity  of  the  kind  which  the  ancients 
called  '  holy.'  In  the  few  speeches  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  other 
Ministers  not  specially  active  in  support  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
the  same  quality  may  be  observed.  The  chief  usefulness  of  such 
a  quality  appears  to  be  that  it  helps  to  shuffle  off  responsibility. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  many  other  Radicals  can 
in  future  say  with  truth,  but  not  proudly,  '  Forgive  us,  for  we 
did  not  know  what  we  were  doing.' 

The  new  land  valuations  and  land  taxes  have  descended  upon 
the  perturbed  country  like  a  blight  on  the  harvest .  There  is  only 
one  remedy — a  strong  wind  to  sweep  them  all  away.  The  first 
gusts  are  already  howling  in  Radical  ears/,  and  sound  the  knell  of 
a  Government.  Then  will  quickly  follow  Repeal.  When  that 
comes,  the  value  of  a  fleet  of  Dreadnoughts  will  have  been  wasted  : 
and  a  swarm  of  officials  will  retire  with  pensions. 

CHARLES  NEWTON-ROBINSON. 
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MUCH  has  been  written  about  the  hidden  motives 'and  the  more 
remote  political  incidence  of  the  Kusso-Japanese  Convention  of 
the  4th  of  July  last,  but  of  its  textual  meaning  we  have  so  far 
heard  little.  It  must,  however,  have  puzzled  a  good  many  people, 
especially  if  they  took  the  trouble,  as  I  did,  to  wade  through  the 
bewildering  tangle  of  '  Treaties,  Conventions,  and  other  arrange- 
ments '  to  which  the  Convention  itself  refers  third  parties  for 
enlightenment. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  the  only  section  of  the 
Convention  that  matters  is  Article  II.     The  other  two  Articles, 
as   well    as   the   preamble,   possess   no   immediate   importance. 
Article  I.,  for  no  intelligible  reason,  merely  repeats  an  under- 
taking embodied  in  Article  VIII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 
which   was   duly  carried  out   by   the   Kusso-Japanese   Railway 
Agreement    of   the    28th    of    July    1907,    while   the   third   and 
concluding  Article  deals  with  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
giving  effect  to  Article  II.     Hence,  unless  Article  II.  is  clearly 
understood,  the  whole  meaning  and  object  and  probable  effect  of 
the  Agreement  must  remain  a  mystery.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  not  in  the  least  understood,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  outside 
investigation,  unaided  by  an  interpreting  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  signatory  Powers,  will  bring  us  appreciably  nearer  the  truth. 
Still  it  is  worth  while  making  the  attempt,  for  something  may 
perhaps  be  gained  if  we  can  only  bring  home  to  the  Eussian  and 
Japanese  Governments  the  difficulty  in  which,  no  doubt  quite 
unwittingly,  they  have  placed  third  parties,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  some  such  interpreting  and  synthetising  statement 
as  I  have  indicated.     Keduced  to  a  few  words,  the  Convention 
guarantees  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Manchuria,  and 
it  defines  this  status  quo  as  '  resulting  from  all  the  Treaties,  Con- 
ventions, and  other  arrangements  concluded  up  to  this  date,  either 
between  Russia  and  Japan  or  between  those  two  Powers  and 
China.'     If,  then,  we  want  to  know  what  this  status  quo  is,  we 
must  examine  all  these  Treaties.     But  this  is  not  the  only  reason 
why  we  should  embark  on  such  a  task.     A  close  examination  of 
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the  wording  of  Article  II.  discloses  a  very  singular  limitation. 
The  status  quo  is  denned  as  exclusively  a  triangular  affair  between 
Eussia,  Japan,  and  China,  whereas  it  is  legally  quite  as  much,  if 
not  more,  the  resultant  of  Treaties  between  China  and  the  other 
Powers,  of  Agreements  between  certain  groups  of  those  Powers 
which  have  at  least  the  same  legal  validity  as  the  Eusso-Japanese 
Agreement,  and  finally  of  a  series  of  assurances,  declarations,  and 
undertakings  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  third  parties  to  which  at 
various  times  both  Eussia  and  Japan  have  affixed  their  signatures. 
None  of  these  contributory  elements  are  recognised  as  forming 
part  of  the  Eusso-Japanese  conception  of  the  status  quo  under  the 
Convention  of  last  July.  It  follows  that  not  one  but  two  ques- 
tions have  to  be  elucidated.  We  have  to,  examine  the  triangular 
fabric  of  '  Treaties,  Conventions,  and  other  arrangements  '  not 
only  to  find  out  what  Eussia  and  Japan  understand  by  the  status 
quo,  but  also  whether  their  understanding  is  in  accord  with  our 
own  rights  as  acquired  by  '  Treaties,  Conventions,  and  other 
arrangements  '  which  apparently  have  not  entered  into  their 
reckoning. 

The  Eusso-Japanese  Treaties  relating  to  Manchuria  date  only 
from  the  war.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  the  information  they 
yield  is  scanty.  The  first  is  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  of  the 
5th  of  September  1905.  Under  this  important  instrument  the 
lease  of  Port  Arther  and  Talienwan  '  and  all  rights,  privileges, 
and  concessions  connected  with  or  forming  part  of  such  lease,'  and 
the  southern  half  of  the  Manchurian  Eailway,  '  together  with  all 
rights,  privileges  and  properties  appertaining  thereto,'  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Japanese  Government,  subject  to  the  consent  of 
China.  Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  rights,  privileges,  concessions, 
and  properties  thus  ceded  nothing  is  said,  but  by  a  unilateral 
Eussian  statement  embodied  in  the  third  alinda  of  Article  III.  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  they  do  not  comprise  '  any  territorial  advan- 
tages or  preferential  or  exclusive  concessions  in  impairment  of 
Chinese  sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity.'  This  would  be  quite  satisfactory  and  would  render 
any  further  inquiry  superfluous  could  we  be  assured  that  the 
Japanese  view  of  the  concessions  transferred  to  them  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  formulated  by  Eussia ,  and  that  both  were 
in  agreement  with  our  own  view  of  Chinese  sovereignty  and 
equality  of  opportunity.  As  it  is,  the  condition  of  Manchuria 
to-day,  five  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  suggests  a 
doubt.  The  only  other  provision  of  the  Treaty  which  concerns 
the  status  quo  is  an  addition  to  Article  III.,  by  which  Eussia  and 
Japan  agree  to  maintain  guards  for  the  protection  of  their  re- 
spective railway  lines  in  Manchuria  up  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen 
per  kilometre.  No  Chinese  Treaty  authority  is  invoked  for  this 
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arrangement,  which  is  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  sovereign 
rights  of  China  that  it  has  been  interpreted  as  enabling  Eussia 
to  maintain  an  army  of  27,550  men  in  Manchuria,  in  addition 
to  the  railway  staff,  and  Japan  one  of  14,675  men,  in  addition 
not  only  to  her  railway  staff  but  also  to  the  guards  on  the  Antung- 
Mukden  line  and  the  large  garrison  in  the  leased  territory  of  Liao- 
tong.  Thus  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  does  not  carry  us  very  far 
on  our  quest. 

Nor  do  we  obtain  any  fresh  light  from  the  remaining  Eusso- 
Japanese  Treaties  and  Conventions.  On  the  28th  and  30th  of  July 
1907  two  were  negotiated — a  Eailway  Agreement  and  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce.  Here  the  only  new  fact  bearing  on  the  status  quo  is 
afforded  by  Article  II.  of  the  Protocol  attached  to  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce.  This  places  the  trade  between  the  leased  territory 
of  Liao-tong  and  the  Kussian  Amur  and  Maritime  Provinces  on 
the  same  tariff  basis  as  the  trade  between  those  two  regions  and 
Manchuria  proper.  What  that  tariff  basis  is,  however,  we  are 
not  told.  The  same  provoking  reticence  characterises  the  next 
Convention,  also  of  the  30th  of  July  1907,  which  first  marked 
the  passage  of  Eusso-Japanese  relations  from  the  stage  of  passive 
peace  to  that  of  active  rapprochement.  This  instrument,  indeed, 
adds  somewhat  to  our  perplexities,  inasmuch  as  while  it  engages 
each  of  the  two  Powers  to  respect  the  rights  acquired  by  the  other 
under  '  Treaties,  Conventions,  and  contracts  with  China  '  '  in  so  far 
as  those  rights  are  not  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  equality 
of  opportunity,'  it  carefully  avoids  any  similar  condition  in  regard 
to  the  sovereignty  of  China.  Finally,  the  Convention  of  last  July 
complicates  the  puzzle  still  further  by  ignoring  even  the  reduced 
conditions  governing  the  status  quo  under  the  Convention  of  1907 
and  by  boldly  guaranteeing  '  all  the  Treaties  '  within  the  China - 
Eussia-Japan  triangle  without  any  explicit  reserve  in  regard 
either  to  equality  of  opportunity  or  Chinese  sovereignty.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  preamble  the  two  Governments  place  on  record 
their  '  sincere  attachment  to  the  principles  established  in  the  Con- 
vention of  the  30th  of  July  1907,'  but  they  do  not  in  terms  con- 
firm those  principles ,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  were 
ever  intended  to  apply  to  Manchuria.  In  this  connexion  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  non-Manchurian  incidence  of  the  Anglo-German 
Agreement  of  the  16th  of  October  1900,  of  which  the  literal  scope 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Eusso-Japanese  Convention  of 
July  1907,  is  ominous.  Moreover,  if  the  principles  of  the  latter 
Convention  applied  to  Manchuria  no  second  Agreement  defining 
the  status  quo  in  that  curiously  situated  province  was  needed. 

The  first  category  of  Treaties  thus  leaves  us  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever.  Let  us  now  see  what  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
Chino- Japanese  group.  This  consists  of  five  published  Treaties, 
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the  first  and  most  important  of  which  was  signed  on  the  22nd  of 
December  1905.  It  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  stipulation  in 
the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  requiring  the  consent  of  China  to  the 
transfer  of  the  Liao-tong  lease  and  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
Manchurian  Kailway,  together  with  '  the  rights,  privileges,  con- 
cessions, and  properties  appertaining  thereto.'  This  consent  is 
duly  given,  but  still  no  light  is  shed  on  the  exact  nature  of  the 
privileges  transferred.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case  Article  II. 
of  the  Treaty  introduces  a  further  element  of  doubt  by  permitting 
Japan  a  curious  latitude — 'as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit  '— 
in  '  conforming  '  to  the  '  original  Agreements  '  between  China  and 
Eussia.  An  additional  Agreement  signed  on  the  same  day  con- 
tains three  provisions  which  must  be  noted  as  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  status  quo.  The  first  (Article  II.)  relates  to  the 
railway  guards,  and  pledges  Japan  to  withdraw  her  share  of  them 
in  the  event  of  Kussia  being  prevailed  upon  to  do  likewise  with 
hers.  This  article  is  significant  as  indicating  a  disagreement 
between  China  and  the  railway  concessionaires  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  at  least  one  '  privilege  '  which  is  not  easily  re- 
concilable with  her  sovereign  rights,  and  which  consequently 
renders  a  knowledge  of  the  original  concession  very  desirable. 
The  second  provision  (Article  VI.)  concedes  the  railway  line 
between  Mukden  and  Antung  on  the  Korean  frontier  to  Japan, 
and  the  third  (Article  XI.)  establishes  most-favoured-nation  treat- 
ment for  the  frontier  trade  between  Manchuria  and  Korea.  The 
importance  of  these  two  stipulations  will  appear  presently. 

On  the  30th  of  May  1907  another  Agreement  was  concluded 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs  at  Dalny.  This  is  the  first  official  glimpse  we  obtain  of 
the  extent  to  which  Chinese  sovereign  rights  and  the  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity  in  the  leased  territory  are  guaranteed 
under  the  '  rights,  privileges,  and  concessions  '  transferred  to 
Japan,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  wholly  satisfactory.  Not  quite 
so  reassuring  is  the  next  Agreement,  which  under  date  of  the 
19th  of  August  1909  settled  an  angry  dispute  arising  out  of  the 
concession  of  the  Antung-Mukden  Bail  way  by  the  Treaty  of 
December  1905.  On  its  face  it  is  innocuous  enough,  inasmuch 
as  it  merely  approves  the  technical  arrangements  already  made 
by  Japan ,  and  pledges  China  to  give  every  facility  for  the  progress 
of  the  work.  When,  however,  it  is  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
correspondence  which  preceded  it,  a  new  light  is  shed  upon  it. 
China  objected  to  the  work  being  proceeded  with  until  certain  con- 
ditions were  observed  by  Japan.  ~  Among  these  was  that  the  privi- 
leged regime  of  the  Manchurian  Eailway,  especially  in  regard  to 
police  and  the  so-called  railway  guards,  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  new  line.  This  does  not  appear  unreasonable,  seeing  that 
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there  was  nothing  in  the  original  concession  assimilating  it  to  the 
main  railway,  and  Japan  did  not  pretend  to  derive  her  claim  from 
any  of  the  earlier  privileges  transferred  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth.  However  that  may  be,  the  protest  of  China  was 
ignored,  and  under  a  threat  of  force  she  consented  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  without  conditions.  Thus  an  important  ex- 
tension of  the  privileged  position  of  Japan  in  Southern  Manchuria 
was  created.  Whether  this  extension  comes  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  status  quo  as  denned  in  the  Convention  of  last  July 
is,  however,  doubtful,  seeing  that  the  text  of  the  Railway  Agree- 
ment makes  no  express  reference  to  it.  A  still  more  disagreeable 
surprise  awaits  us  in  the  next  Agreement,  signed  on  the  24th  of 
August  of  the  same  year.  This  dealt  with  a  number  of  disputes 
which  had  arisen  between  Japan  and  China  in  Manchuria  since 
the  war.  Among  them  was  the  Sinminting-Fakumen  Railway, 
which  China  had  proposed  to  construct,  but  which  had  been  vetoed 
by  Japan.  The  right  of  Japan  to  raise  an  objection  so  little  in 
harmony  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  China  was  a  mystery.  In  the 
new  Agreement  it  was  partially  cleared  up,  for  in  it  China  con- 
firmed her  '  declaration  of  the  22nd  of  December  1905  '  pledging 
her  not  to  construct  any  railways  in  the  vicinity  of  or  parallel  to 
the  South  Manchurian  line.  This  is  a  new  privilege,  which  from 
its  date  is  additional  to  the  privileges  acquired  under  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth ,  and  its  effect  is  to  give  Japan  a  monopoly  of  rail- 
way construction  in  Southern  Manchuria  incompatible  with  the 
principle  of  equality  of  opportunity.  What  adds  to  the  disagree- 
able impression  created  by  it  is  that  the  '  declaration  of  the  22nd  of 
December  1905  '  does  not  appear  in  the  Treaty  of  that  date.  It 
has  since  been  ascertained  that  it  was  one  of  several  secret  Agree- 
ments attached  to  the  Treaty  which  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 
This  first  revelation  of  the  existence  of  secret  Treaties  among 
the  documentary  elements  of  the  status  quo  as  defined  in  the 
Convention  of  last  July  very  appreciably  increases  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  scope  of  that  compact. 

The  only  remaining  Chino- Japanese  Agreement,  so  far  as  the 
published  texts  go,  was  concluded  on  the  4th  of  September  1909. 
It  dealt  chiefly  with  the  regulation  of  Japanese  mining  rights 
acquired  apparently  from  Russia  under  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth , 
but  neither  the  extent  of  these  rights  nor  the  authority  for  them 
was  indicated.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  the  Chino- 
Japanese  group  of  Treaties  is  slightly  more  informing  than  the 
Russo-Japanese  group,  it  is  still  far  from  throwing  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  light  on  the  status  quo.  Indeed,  except  in  regard 
to  the  Customs  houses  at  Dalny  and  Antung,  it  leaves  the  situa- 
tion in  Southern  Manchuria  as  transferred  to  Japan  in  1905  quite 
unexplained.  The  only  detailed  information  relates  to  privileges 
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acquired  by  Japan  since  the  war,  and  these  for  the  most  part  are 
not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  assurances  regarding 
the  sovereign  rights  of  China  and  the  principle  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity contained  in  Article  III.  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth. 

We  are  limited,  then,  to  the  Eusso-Chinese  group  in  our  quest 
for  the  veritable  key  to  this  mystery.  Unfortunately,  when  we 
come  to  examine  this  category  of  Treaties,  the  darkness,  instead 
of  being  dispelled,  becomes  denser  and  more  confusing.  They 
are  surprisingly  few — only  four.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that, 
as  in  the  previously  discussed  groups,  I  am  limiting  myself  to 
officially  published  or  otherwise  authenticated  texts.  The  first 
Treaty  dates  from  1881.  This  was  the  famous  Treaty  of 
St.  Petersburg  negotiated  by  the  Marquis  Tseng  for  the  retro- 
cession of  Hi  to  China,  but  its  interest  for  the  Manchurian  ques- 
tion arises  from  its  provisions  concerning  overland  trade,  which 
by  Article  XV.  apply  to  all  the  Chinese  provinces,  whether  interior 
or  exterior.  These  provisions  are  a  renewal  and  extension  of  the 
commercial  Convention  of  1869.  They  are  contained  in  an 
elaborate  R&glement  attached  to  the  Treaty,  and  they  provide, 
inter  alia,  for  a  free-trade  zone  of  100  li  (thirty  miles)  on  each  side 
of  the  frontier,  and  for  a  schedule  of  Customs  dues  on  specified 
trade  routes  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  those  levied  by  the  Mari- 
time Tariff.  It  was  not  until  the  Manchurian  Eailway  was  built 
that  the  real  value  of  these  privileges  was  realised  by  Russia,  and 
then  their  interpretation  gave  rise  to  prolonged  disputes  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Pekin.  All  these  differences  were  finally 
settled  by  a  Customs  arrangement  signed  in  1907,  which  con- 
ceded the  Russian  demands  and  thus  gave  a  33  per  cent,  preference 
to  the  whole  trade  of  the  railway.  It  was  in  view  of  this  arrange- 
ment that  Japan  stipulated  in  her  additional  Agreement  with 
China  of  the  22nd  of  December  1905  for  the  concession  of  the 
Antung-Mukden  Railway  and  for  most-favoured-nation  treatment 
for  the  overland  trade  between  Korea  and  Manchuria,  the  result 
being  to  assure  to  her  precisely  the  same  railway  facilities  with 
their  attendant  tariff  preferences  in  the  South  as  Russia  then 
claimed,  and  subsequently  made  good,  in  the  North.  It  also 
explains  the  tariff  arrangement  between  Liao-tong  and  the 
Russian  Amur  and  Maritime  Provinces  contained  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  Commercial  Treaty  of  1907  referred  to  above. 

The  only  other  Russo-Chinese  Treaties  relating  to  Manchuria 
are  the  Evacuation  Convention  of  the  8th  of  April  1902  and  the 
supplementary  Railway  Agreement  of  the  10th  of  May  1909. 
How  far  the  first  of  these  instruments  is  still  valid  is  doubtful, 
seeing  that  Russia  did  not  execute  her  obligations  under  it  until 
forced  to  do  so  by  Japan.  Nevertheless  it  is  interesting,  and  it 
may  prove  important  as  illustrating  the  Russian  view  of  the  status 
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quo,  and  especially  of  the  scope  of  Chinese  sovereignty,  under  the 
new  conditions  in  Manchuria.  Thus,  among  the  obligations,  are 
two  reserving  to  Kussia  a  veto  on  Chinese  military  measures 
(Article  III.)  and  on  railway  extensions  in  Southern  Manchuria 
(Article  IV.),  while  a  third  (Ibid)  prohibits  China  from  seeking 
foreign  aid  in  the  construction  or  working  of  the  Shanhaikwan- 
Niuchwang-Sinminting  Kailway. 

The  Bail  way  Agreement  of  1909  is  much  in  the  same  spirit. 
It  is  the  last  document  in  our  dossier,  and  it  deals  ostensibly  with 
certain  '  differences  of  opinion  '  which  are  stated  to  have  arisen  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  original  concession,  of  which,  however, 
it  gives  no  particulars.  Its  effect  is  to  impose  further  limitations 
on  Chinese  sovereign  rights.  In  the  first  place,  those  rights  in 
the  railway  zone  are  stated  sweepingly  to  be  subject  to  '  Agree- 
ments concluded  by  the  Eailway  Company  '  (Article  II.),  though 
no  details  of  these  arrangements  are  disclosed.  Then  the  control 
of  the  municipalities  is  divided  between  the  Chinese  authorities 
and  the  railway  manager,  while  the  last  word  in  all  disputes  is, 
in  effect,  reserved  to  the  Bussians.  Finally,  certain  unspecified 
portions  of  the  railway  zone  and  other  lands  allotted  to  the 
Company  are  declared  to  fall  within  the  exclusive  administration 
of  the  Bussian  authorities.  A  comparison  of  these  two  Agree- 
ments with  Article  III.  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  guarantee  of  Chinese  sovereignty  in  the  Busso- 
Japanese  Convention  of  July  1907,  to  which  the  two  Powers 
expressed  their  '  sincere  attachment '  in  the  Convention  of  July 
1910,  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  disquieting  reflections. 

This,  then,  is  all  we  know  about  the  '  Treaties,  Conventions, 
and  other  arrangements  '  constituting  the  status  quo  in  Man- 
churia as  guaranteed  by  Bussia  and  Japan  in  their  recently 
concluded  Convention.  It  is  not  only  scanty  and  fragmentary  but 
it  leaves  all  the  main  questions  to  which  that  compact  gives  rise 
unanswered.  The  fundamental  documents — frequently  referred 
to  in  the  Treaties  reviewed  above,  and  especially  in  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth  and  the  Bailway  Agreement  of  1909 — are  the  lease 
of  Port  Arthur  and  the  Bailway  Concession  negotiated  with  the 
Busso-Chinese  Bank  in  1896.  Without  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
these  instruments  it  is  impossible  to  form  even  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  Japan  and  Bussia,  or  of  the  rights 
they  are  disposed  to  concede  to  third  parties.  Neither,  however, 
has  yet  seen  the  light  in  an  official  form.  It  is  true  that  varying 
texts  of  the  two  Port  Arthur  Agreements  have  been  published — 
one  in  a  China  Blue-book  (No.  1,  1899,  pp.  128  and  187)  and  the 
other  in  the  Times  of  the  3rd  of  June  1898  —but  neither  has  been 
publicly  acknowledged  by  the  Bussian  or  Chinese  Governments, 
and  when  in  June  1898  Sir  Nicholas  0' Conor  made  inquiries  of 
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Count  Mouravieff  in  regard  to  the  Times'  version  the  Eussian 
Minister  declined  '  either  to  admit  or  deny  its  correctness.' 
There  it  has  remained  to  this  day.  The  still  more  important 
Kail  way  Concession  Agreement  is  in  even  worse  case.  No  ver- 
sion whatever  has  been  published  except  M.  Cordier's  entirely 
imaginary  and  misleading  reconstruction,  based  on  the  dubious 
text  of  the  Cassini  Convention,  which  appears  in  his  Histoire  des 
relations  de  la  Chine  avec  les  puissances  occidentals .  A  good 
many  of  its  provisions  are  embodied  in  the  statutes  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Eailway  Company  published  officially  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  December  1896,  but  we  know  from  other  sources  that  they  are 
not  complete  and  that  their  accuracy  is  in  some  respects  contested 
by  China.  In  a  word,  the  status  quo  in  Manchuria  is  a  question 
of  secret  Treaties,  and  these,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Chino- Japanese  Agreement  of  the  24th  of  August  1909,  are  not 
confined  to  Eussia  and  China.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  from  certain 
references  in  the  Eusso-Chinese  Eailway  Agreement  of  1909  that 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  other  undisclosed  minor  Agreements, 
which  closely  affect  the  principles  of  Chinese  sovereignty  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  Manchuria.  Surely,  if  the  Convention 
of  last  July  is  not  to  stand  as  a  colossal  diplomatic  joke— and  that 
not  a  very  good  one — all  these  secret  arrangements  and  any  others 
calculated  to  elucidate  it  should  be  made  public. 

LUCTEN  WOLF. 
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ALTHOUGH  it  cannot  be  truthfully  asserted  that  the  British  people 
still  ignore  their  fellow-subjects  across  the  sea,  and  the  Wide 
Dominions  which  are  gradually  being  peopled,  organised,  and 
developed  by  the  sturdy  settlers  of  our  race,  yet  lack  of  sympathy 
and  imagination  still  prevents  most  Englishmen  from  realising 
how  important  these  Confederate  States  have  already  become,  and 
how  boundless  are  the  possibilities  of  their  destiny.  Most  of  our 
people  have  heard  that  the  4th  of  July  is  the  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  and  it  is  fashionable  for  the  cultured  few 
to  carry  magnanimous  oblivion  so  far  as  to  rejoice  with  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  on  the  birthday  of  the  Great  Kepublic.  Very 
few  of  us  have  noticed  that  Canada  celebrates  on  the  1st  of  July 
the  union  of  her  scattered  provinces  into  a  single  state,  and  in  the 
hurry  of  the  London  season  the  occasion  passes  almost  unnoticed 
by  the  leaders  of  politics  and  fashion,  by  trie  men  and  women  who 
occupy  the  most  prominent  places  on  the  little  stage  of  contem- 
porary history.  And  yet  there  is  no  anniversary  which  should 
interest  us  more,  for  instead  of  recalling  the  irrevocable  events  of 
the  dim  past  it  suggests  a  future  whose  glorious  promise  may  well 
stir  the  blood  of  the  most  materialistic  and  callous  of  the  British 
nation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  great  events  of  history  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  personal  jealousies  and  ambitions  more  often  than  popular 
records  admit.  Human  nature  has  not  changed  much  since  the 
Eoman  State  assimilated  the  civilised  world  by  extending  the  legal 
privilege  and  social  dignity  of  Eoman  citizenship.  Where  the 
ruling  classes  hold  haughtily  aloof,  neglect  the  interests,  pre- 
judices and  \longings  of  their  humble  neighbours,  loyalty  lan- 
guishes and  dies.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  really  depends  on  personal 
affection,  nor  can  there  be  any  affection  worth  the  name  without 
personal  knowledge.  Everything,  therefore,  which  tends  to  unite 
the  British  and  Canadian  people  by  the  bond  of  social  intercourse 
and  common  sympathy  is  of  priceless  value  in  cementing  the 
political  integrity  of  the  Empire.  Although  travelling  is  so  easy 
and  luxurious,  and  the  Western  Provinces  of  Canada  are  more 
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accessible  than  the  West  of  Ireland  was  to  London  society  in  the 
days  when  Wolfe's  soldiers  scaled  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  the 
number  of  prominent  and  influential  people  of  Canada  who  visit 
the  British  Isles,  or  vice  versa,  is  still  inconsiderable,  and  when 
they  do  cross  the  Atlantic  too  often  they  confine  their  investiga- 
tions to  the  beaten  track, living  in  hotels  and  railway  cars.  Instead 
of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  individuals  in  their  homes, 
they  rapidly  traverse  the  new  countries  so  as  to  bring  their  tour 
within  allotted  time  and  expense.  The  Victoria  League,  how- 
ever, of  which  her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  patron  and  the  Countess 
of  Jersey  president,  has  inaugurated  a  systematic  interchange  of 
hospitality,  so  that  Canadians  visiting  this  country,  and  British 
visitors  to  Canada,  can  be  introduced  to  suitable  friends,  and  by 
the  exchange  of  country-house  visits  and /other  hospitality  con- 
genial people  from  both  sides  have  been  placed  in  social  contact ; 
an  important  step  has  thus  been  taken  towards  consolidating  the 
society  of  the  two  countries. 

The  same  League  has  laboured  energetically  to  promote  educa- 
tional and  literary  intercourse.  Its  Council  includes  men  and 
women  of  widely  different  opinions  and  politics,  and  has  affiliated 
itself  with  similar  organisations  in  the  overseas  Dominions.  The 
scale  of  operations  permitted  by  the  resources  of  the  League  does 
not  permit  as  yet  of  very  extensive  work,  but  a  beginning  has  been 
made  on  the  right  lines,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  year  will 
see  corresponding  classes  drawn  together  in  personal  acquaintance 
from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  existence  of  Canada  having 
become  a  reality  in  the  slow  but  tenacious  mind  of  the  average 
Englishman,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  obstinate  loyalty 
to  his  own  corporation  for  which  John  Bull  has  always  been 
remarkable  may  ere  long  produce  solid  results.  Both  peoples 
know  that  they  have  lessons  to  learn  from  each  other.  The  re- 
sources of  both  are  essential  to  the  economic  greatness  and 
political  future  of  the  united  Empire. 

The  statesmen  of  British  North  America  are  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion. They  rule  a  territory  which  is  wide  enough  in  itself  to 
accommodate  and  support  a  nation  greater  in  population  and 
power  than  any  now  established  on  earth.  They  control  their 
own  destinies  so  completely  that  they  regulate  admission  into 
these  wide  lands.  Although  their  present  population  barely 
suffices  to  hold  the  country  with  a  line  of  the  peaceful  garrisons 
of  agriculture  and  railway  traffic,  they  are  exempt  from  the 
anxiety  which  would  inevitably  beset  the  owners  of  the  finest  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  case  the  right  of  possession  should  be 
challenged  by  foreign  foes ,  for  the  Imperial  Crown  guarantees  the 
safety  of  this  splendid  inheritance.  The  mighty  fleet  of  Great 
Britain  is  able  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  any  enemy  from  over  the 
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sea,  and  while  the  ocean  thoroughfare  is  open  the  resources  of 
these  islands  in  men  and  material  can  be  poured  into  Canada. 
There  is  as  yet  no  danger  that  the  history  of  Britain  will  be 
repeated  across  the  ocean,  when  successive  waves  of  invasion  from 
Continental  Europe  swept  across  England  and  drove  first  her 
Celtic,  then  her  Saxon  inhabitants  westward,  because  they  were 
not  numerous  enough  to  defend  her  long  coastline  against  the 
thrusting  hordes  of  hungry  barbarians  whom  the  sea  brought  up 
the  estuaries  of  her  rivers. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominion  has  the  exalted  mission  of 
deciding  who  are  to  be  the  forefathers  of  the  nation  which  will, 
at  any  rate,  have  the  opportunity  of  rivalling  all  others  in  wealth 
and  power.  Impressed  with  the  far-reaching  importance  of  their 
policy,  Canadian  statesmen  have  already  taken  energetic  measures 
to  safeguard  their  country  from  being  overrun  by  enemies 
likely  to  prove  more  fatal  than  the  red-headed  Dane  and 
the  ruthless  Norman,  who  a  dozen  centuries  ago  laid  waste  the 
English  valleys.  To  prevent  the  immigration  of  the  thriftless, 
unhealthy  failures  cast  off  from  the  crowded  centres  of  European 
civilisation  stringent  laws  have  been  enacted.  It  has  been  objected 
that  these  laws  are  too  stringent,  and  that  in  particular  they  bar 
the  door  to  some  possible  reinforcements  to  the  scanty  population 
from  the  Motherland,  while  the  immense  Continental  frontier 
can  be  crossed  for  many  hundred  miles  by  anyone  who  chooses. 
In  reality,  however,  those  who  trek  into  Canada  from  the  Western 
States  of  the  Union  must  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  if  that  law  errs  on  the  side  of 
stringency  towards  oversea  passengers  the  error  is  on  the  right 
side.  It  is  asserted  that  Canada  should  at  this  stage  be  peopled 
by  the  races  of  Northern  Europe.  None  but  sturdy  members  of 
these  races,  with  health,  strength,  and  good-will  to  face  the 
climate  and  the  hardships  of  developing  a  new  country,  can  be 
of  use  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  enduring  empire. 

While  the  security  from  foreign  interference  enjoyed  by  Canada 
is  enabling  her  rulers  to  invite  whom  they  please  to  take  up  the 
rich  land  now  being  settled,  and  to  exclude  those  whom  they 
regard  as  undesirable,  it  brings  with  it  some  of  the  dangers  which 
always  menace  a  population  sheltered  from  outside  hostility. 
Human  nature  quickly  accustoms  itself  to  accept  all  favourable 
surroundings  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  when  the  necessity  for 
exertion  is  not  evident  it  is  generally  difficult  to  demand  it  of  a 
democratic  people.  In  this  respect  Siberia,  whose  circumstances 
in  many  respects  resemble  Canadian  conditions,  has  an  advantage 
over  her  American  rival.  The  centralised  and  autocratic  Eussian 
Government  is  able  to  enforce  discipline  and  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  State  with  far-seeing  discrimination,  unfettered  by  the  votes  of 
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any  Parliament  or  the  necessity  for  conciliating  the  conflicting 
interests  of  outlying  districts.  A  great  war  has  already  tested  the 
courage,  endurance,  and  discipline  of  the  Siberian  soldier,  a  war 
in  which  he  has  shown  himself  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
metropolitan  Russian  troops.  A  century  has  elapsed  since  Canada 
was  menaced  by  serious  war,  and  although  she  replied  with  spirit 
to  the  call  of  the  British  Empire  when  war  raged  in  South  Africa, 
the  trouble  was  remote  from  North  American  interests  and  the 
force  despatched,  though  representative,  was  small ;  the  Canadians 
distinguished  themselves  among  all  the  Colonial  contingents  for 
courage  and  endurance  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  but  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  discipline,  which  is  the  strength  of  a  modern 
army,  is  not  valued  as  highly  as  it  should  be  by  the  men  of  the 
new  democracies.  The  stress  and  training  of  feudal  and  mediaeval 
times  have  left  their  mark  on  European  and  Japanese  soldiers  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  history  of  a  nation  is  not  less  valuable  to 
its  people  than  is  experience  to  the  individual.  The  great  sacri- 
fices of  the  past  have  not  been  made  in  vain,  nor  have  the  blood- 
shed and  suffering  of  the  warlike  ages  been  altogether  fruitless. 
Britain  has  more  ancient  traditions  than  Canada,  and,  as  the 
parent  State,  it  is,  above  all  things,  incumbent  on  her  to  set  a 
good  example. 

In  his  famous  oration  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  when  he 
dedicated  the  burial  ground  of  the  fallen,  President  Lincoln  said  : 

Our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation  conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or 
any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  proposition  thus  stated  may  well 
raise  doubts  as  to  the  fate  of  the  new  democracies,  though  for- 
tunately for  their  future  destinies  none  of  them  carries  these  high- 
sounding  professions  of  equality  to  their  logical  conclusion. 

It  still,  however,  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an  empire  can 
healthily  grow  and  guard  itself  in  modern  times  without  a  per- 
manent army,  even  under  the  peculiarly  favourable  conditions  of 
Canada.  To  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  question  we  must 
realise  fully  the  functions  of  the  army  in  the  body  politic,  and, 
besides  the  task  of  military  defence  against  foreign  enemies,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  army  in  all  modern  states  is  the 
principal  agency  for  promoting  union  and  consolidating  national 
feeling.  The  effect  of  military  training  in  improving  the  physique 
and  moral  character  of  a  people  has  probably  been  a  good  deal 
exaggerated  by  the  advocates  of  conscription  in  England.  At  any 
rate,  the  training  of  a  youth  in  the  ranks,  even  for  three  years, 
cannot  be  compared  as  a  physical  and  moral  preparation  with  the 
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discipline  endured  in  reclaiming  virgin  forest  and  prairie  all  one's 
life,  or  even  with  the  ordinary  experience  of  agricultural  life  in 
the  settled  provinces  of  Canada.  But  it  can  and  does  give  a  sense 
of  corporate  existence.  It  teaches  grown  men  to  combine  in  a 
way  no  other  human  institution  is  capable  of  teaching  combina- 
tion, and  it  gives  an  inspiring  and  far-reaching  confidence  in 
national  strength  and  national  unity.  It  may  not  be  counted  too 
pedantic  to  recall  that  the  very  word  '  empire  '  means  a  military 
confederacy. 

Can  Canada  develop  an  empire,  a  sovereign  state  capable  of 
holding  and  protecting  the  fairest  and  richest  realm  on  the  earth's 
surface  without  an  adequate  army  of  her  own,  even  sheltered 
though  she  be  by  the  fleets  and  legions  of  the  Motherland?  All 
who  look  to  Canada  for  the  future  supremacy  of  the  British  race 
and  ideals  should  examine  this  supremely  important  question. 
If  an  army  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient  for 
the  restraint  of  a  given  enemy  whose  identity  it  is  fairly  easy  to 
fix,  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  colonist  to  submit  to  the 
bond  of  discipline,  which  must  be  irksome  sometimes  if  it  is  to  be 
efficacious,  and  which  in  any  case  implies  heavy  financial  sacri- 
fice. If,  however,  it  is  thoroughly  understood  that  the  army  is 
the  essence  of  the  nation,  the  visible  and  tangible  element  in 
national  existence,  as  necessary  in  peace  to  prevent  civil  strife  and 
to  serve  as  the  only  sanctuary  wherein  self-denial  and  the  highest 
devotion  to  the  community  can  be  effectually  preserved,  as  its 
forces  are  a  protection  against  foreign  aggression — when  a  people 
so  regard  their  army,  then  they  will  make  great  sacrifices  for  its 
maintenance,  and  strive  earnestly  to  keep  its  proud  traditions 
untarnished  even  in  long  years  of  peace. 

It  is  no  figure  of  speech  that  heavy  sacrifices  are  indispensable 
to  maintain  a  good  army  in  peace  time,  even  though  it  be  a 
small  one.  Canada  has  wisely  adopted  the  American  plan  of  a 
thoroughly  good  military  college  whose  pupils  are  capable  of 
holding  their  own  in  civil  life,  as  well  as  forming  the  nucleus  of 
the  corps  of  trained  leaders,  without  which  a  military  force  is  an 
armed  crowd  rather  than  an  army.  The  practical  wisdom  of  this 
plan  and  its  economic  efficiency  can  be  reckoned  on  to  found  a 
substitute  for  the  lack  of  the  military  class  bequeathed  to  old 
Europe  by  the  feudal  system  and  mediaeval  epochs  of  chronic 
warfare.  Among  the  special  difficulties,  however,  which  beset 
Canada  in  training  her  soldiers  there  is  the  sparse  and  scattered 
character  of  her  population.  Several  days'  journey  on  horseback 
separates  the  outlying  settlers  from  the  localities  where  even  small 
units  can  meet  for  training.  The  facilities  for  combination  pre- 
sented by  the  dense  population  and  good  railway  system  of  Great 
Britain  have  no  counterpart  even  in  the  most  populous  district. 
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It  is  true  that  the  sturdy  young  men  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
forest  learn  much  in  their  daily  lives  which  makes  not  only  the 
character,  but  also  the  technical  qualifications  of  a  soldier,  such 
as  the  use  of  weapons,  how  to  march,  ride,  care  for  self  and  horse, 
the  ability  to  watch,  construct  temporary  works  for  shelter  or 
fortification,  and  the  habit  of  keen  observation  induced  by  un- 
ceasing war  with  the  forces  of  nature.  Such  men  rapidly  become 
soldiers  of  the  best  type  when  once  they  have  discipline — that 
indispensable  bond  of  combination  in  arms.  The  great  difficulty 
of  collecting  young  men  for  the  minimum  time  required  to  learn 
discipline,  as  well  as  the  fashion  for  individual  independence 
always  found  in  new  countries  and  young  communities,  make  the 
raising  of  an  army  a  puzzling  problem.  That  problem  has  just 
been  investigated  on  the  spot  by  Sir  Johr/ French,  whose  sym- 
pathy, and  candour  also,  can  be  counted  upon.  Great  importance 
attaches  to  the  success  of  his  mission,  and  to  the  reality  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Canadians  to  conquer  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
giving  effect  to  his  recommendations. 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  wisely  decided  that  the  plant 
for  naval  construction  shall  forthwith  be  set  up  on  her  own  shores. 
The  fate  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Civil  War  is  of  especial 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  Dominion.  If  they  were  attacked  by 
their  Kepublican  neighbours  the  struggle  would  in  important 
respects  resemble  the  war  of  1861-65.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Confederacy  might  have  achieved  her  independence  had  the 
seceding  States  possessed  even  enough  manufacturing  ability  to 
make  a  marine  engine.  It  was  the  naval  blockade  which  sapped 
their  economic  vitality  and  cut  them  off  from  all  succour.  The 
British  Navy  will  guarantee  that  the  coasts  of  Canada  are  secure, 
but  it  is  a  sound  instinct  on  her  part  to  prepare  thus  early  to  be 
self-supporting  even  in  the  matter  of  naval  construction.  Should 
Canada  be  threatened  with  war  on  her  southern  frontier,  the  mili- 
tary command  of  the  great  lakes  would  be  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance. An  arsenal  and  dockyard  must  therefore  be  prepared 
to  construct  suitable  craft  for  a  struggle  on  the  inland  waters,  as 
remote  as  possible  from  a  possible  raid,  and  having  access  to  the 
lakes  by  the  waterway  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  permanent  principles  of  strategy  that  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  key  to  military  supremacy  in  Canada 
now,  as  it  was  when  Wolfe  so  gallantly  won  Quebec  for  England, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  still  leads  the  way  to  the  vitals  of 
the  United  States,  if  a  northern  invader  should  be  bold  enough 
to  take  the  initiative. 

A  modern  State  needs,  in  order  to  develop  power  as  an  inter- 
national unit,  a  sturdy  peasantry,  a  self-contained  industrial 
system,  and  a  class  capable  of  supplying  subordinate  and  superior 
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leaders.  «Such  an  organisation  of  her  people  Canada  already  pos- 
sesses in  embryo,  but  trusty  guidance  will  be  required  for  some 
years  to  achieve  satisfactory  results.  The  canvas  is  clean. 
The  opportunity  is  unrivalled  for  a  masterpiece  of  statesman- 
ship in  delineating  the  features  and  modelling  the  form  of  the 
new  nation.  The  evils  which  have  overtaken  some  older  civilisa- 
tions in  Europe,  from  neglect  of  social  legislation  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  poor,  from  overcrowding  and  unrestricted 
industrial  competition,  have  been  so  far-reaching  and  disastrous 
that  young  States  have  taken  warning  and  provided  against  them. 
There  are,  however,  other  perils  to  be  guarded  against.  Every 
organism ,  whether  individual  or  corporate ,  is  liable  to  its  maladies , 
the  failings  of  senile  decay,  the  temptations  of  middle  age,  and  the 
slackness  and  undiscipline  of  youth.  No  man  and  no  State  is  ever 
secure  from  unhealthy  symptoms.  They  must  perpetually  be 
guarded  against  to  keep  the  body  in  good  health. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  good  for  the  Empire  if  the  electorate 

both  of  Canada  and  Britain  realised  more  clearly  their  reciprocal 

responsibilities.    If  Canada  were  attacked  by  Japan  or  the  United 

States,  not  only  would  the  organised  forces  of  the  British  Crown 

be  immediately  sent  to  defend  her,  but  without  doubt  the  people 

of  these  islands  would  be  stirred  to  action  as  if  their  own  safety 

and  property  were  assailed.    Conversely,  if  Britain  had  to  defend 

herself  against  a  European  coalition  she  could  count  on  the  devoted 

assistance  of  her  daughter  State ;  but  it  would  be  advantageous  in 

creating  the  organisation  by  which  alone  war  can  be  waged  or 

prevented ,  if  both  British  and  Canadians  realised  more  fully  what 

they  are  to  one  another,  and  what  a  splendid  future  may  be  theirs 

if  the  union  is  preserved.     There  is  still  a  risk  that  Canadians 

regard  the  maintenance  of  the  '  loosely-knit  Confederacy  of  British 

States  and  Colonies  '  as  only  a  temporary  expedient  for  guarding 

their  country  until  its  population  is  great  enough  to  guard  itself. 

There  is  the  risk,  too,  on  our  side  of  thinking  that  our  duty  to 

Canada  will  have  been  accomplished  so  soon  as  she  is  strong 

enough  to  stand  alone,  for  the  future  history  of  the  world  will 

depend  on  whether  the  Atlantic  serves  to  unite  or  finally  to  sever 

the  two  peoples.     Canada  contains  the  best  breeding-ground  for 

horses  in  the  world  on  her  western  prairies.    The  failure  of  the 

British  horse  supply,  which  crippled  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 

South  African  War,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  even  more  serious 

in  the  future,  could  be  effectually  guarded  against  by  timely  and 

economical  precautions  with  the  immense  facilities  Canada  offers 

in  producing  and  rearing  valuable  horses.     At  present  the  armed 

forces  of  the  British  Empire  are  not  organised  in  such  a  manner 

as  to  admit  of  the  great  expansion  which  a  war  in  America  would 

require,  any  more  than  the  Canadian  forces  actually  exist  which 
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would  be  levied  if  Britain  required  succour  from  her  children  over- 
sea. In  each  case  fresh  armies  would  have  to  be  levied.  It  would 
be  a  great  step  towards  the  preservation  of  Imperial  unity  if 
Canada  remodelled  her  armed  forces  so  as  to  dispose  of  a  con- 
tingent for  Imperial  service  oversea  when  required.  The  failure 
of  successive  British  Governments  to  solve  the  problem  of  our 
Army  organisations  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  peril  threatening 
the  Imperial  system. 

The  question  of  the  tariff  at  once  trenches  on  party  politics 
over  here,  though  it  finds  Canada  practically  of  one  mind.  With- 
out embarking  on  the  sea  of  controversy  at  present  raging  round 
the  idea  of  an  organised  tariff  for  these  islands  as  a  resource  for 
raising  revenue,  for  controlling  relations  with  foreign  Powers, 
and,  above  all,  for  uniting  the  Empire  in  the  solid  bond  of  self- 
interest  and  material  dependence,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
recall  that  a  tariff  has  effectually  served  such  purposes  elsewhere  in 
recent  history,  of  which  the  rise  of  Germany  has  been  the  most 
remarkable  modern  instance  ;  that  it  was  formerly  the  fixed  system 
of  our  Empire ;  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  any  alternative 
scheme  for  raising  a  big  revenue  without  undue  friction,  and  for 
combining  the  interests  of  two  countries  separated  by  the  ocean 
but  united  by  the  strongest  bonds  of  commercial  interdependence. 
It  would  seem  natural  that  the  industrial  workers  of  Britain  should 
have  special  advantages  in  promoting  their  business  within  the 
Empire,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  world's  greatest  wheatfield 
should  be  able  to  trade  on  exceptionally  favourable  terms  with 
their  British  customers,  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  just  such 
an  expanding  market  as  Canada  presents.  The  question  of  a 
market  for  British  manufactures  in  the  teeth  of  foreign  tariffs  has 
always  been  a  very  serious  one.  Anxiety  to  keep  the  door  open 
in  China,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere  has  landed  us  in  more  than  one 
costly  war ;  it  would  seem  that  at  any  rate  we  should  make  certain 
of  an  outlet  for  our  manufactured  goods  within  the  circle  of  our 
own  dominions.  Unless  we  can  succeed  in  doing  so  it  is  not  very 
clear  that  the  union  is  a  real  union  at  all,  that  it  gives  our  people 
more  than  the  independent  United  States  and  the  other  new 
nations  of  America.  Argentine  and  New  York  gladly  receive  and 
protect  our  emigrants  and  trade  with  us  to  mutual  advantage. 
Treaties  of  alliance  can  be  made  with  all  the  American  Govern- 
ments for  mutual  succour,  and  for  combined  action  in  war  if 
necessary,  without  committing  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  our  people 
to  their  defence  as  a  matter  of  course  in  a  purely  American  quarrel. 
Without  a  common  tariff  and  a  common  system  of  defence  it  is 
not  easy  to  define  the  advantages  of  the  union,  and  since  nothing 
stands  still  in  the  political  world,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
we  must  eventually  progress  towards  a  more  logical  combination 
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or  drift  apart.  Sentiment  at  present  holds  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  together,  but  sentiment  is  not  in  itself  strong  enough  to 
wring  their  best  efforts  and  best  resources  from  a  people  in  defence 
of  rights  and  territory,  and  it  is  only  when  the  certainty  exists 
that  such  efforts  can  and  will  be  put  forth  that  the  country  in 
question  enjoys  corresponding  security.  Not  sentiment  alone  but 
an  instinctive  conviction  that  they  are  meant  for  one  another  is 
daily  bringing  the  British  and  Canadian  leaders  of  opinion  to  work 
for  unity,  but  the  machinery  of  the  fiscal  system,  and  of  the  defen- 
sive organisations — the  Army  and  Navy — available  for  joint  action , 
is  indispensable  to  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Empire.  These 
resources  will  also  have  to  be  controlled  by  a  Cabinet  or  Council 
representing  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  time  to  recognise 
that  the  proximity  of  Canada,  and  other  reasons,  make  it  desirable 
and  possible  to  confederate  with  her,  even  if  greater  difficulties 
be  experienced  in  combining  with  South  Africa,  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  and  with  New  Zealand.  Canada  should  lead  the 
way  in  consolidating  the  Imperial  dominions. 

Much  has  been  heard  lately  of  the  advantages  of  settling  young 
men  from  the  overcrowded  districts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  upon 
the  bdundless  prairies  of  the  Canadian  North-West.  Without 
seeking  to  contest  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  the  settlement  of 
Canada  by  the  most  valuable  class  of  British  emigrants,  it  is  as 
well  to  remember  that  these  young  men  are  precisely  those  most 
required  in  their  native  land,  so  that  in  exporting  them  to  Canada 
we  are  in  truth  giving  of  our  best.  There  are  a  certain  number, 
however,  who  would  be  sure  to  emigrate  somewhere,  and  it  is 
essential  to  divert  the  stream  as  far  as  possible  to  our  own 
dominions.  The  enlightened  policy  of  preparing  homesteads  and 
farm  buildings  for  a  certain  class  of  settler  is  already  bearing  good 
fruit,  for  the  task  of  reclaiming  virgin  prairie  is  a  terribly  tedious 
one  even  on  the  rich  soil  of  Canada.  Agriculture  in  Canada  east 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains  is  a  neck-and-neck  race  with  frost  and 
darkness.  While  the  soil  can  be  ploughed  and  light  is  available 
men  must  toil  without  ceasing.  On  Sunday  they  milk  the  cows 
and  go  back  to  bed. 

It  is  as  well  for  intending  settlers  to  realise  some  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life  on  the  land,  what  they  gain  and  what  they  relinquish. 
The  separation  from  society  and  its  intellectual  joys  is  to  many 
city-bred  people  the  most  terrible  exile,  for  which  no  material 
prosperity  can  compensate.  Such  people  should  know  themselves 
better  than  to  go  too  far  afield,  out  of  touch  with  neighbours  and 
news.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  settler  stands  a  chance  of 
doing  well  unless  he  is  capable  of  hard  work,  for  the  conditions  of 
life  are  very  different  when  there  is  no  help  obtainable  from  shops, 
workmen,  physicians,  veterinary  surgeons,  or  engineers,  except 
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at  long  intervals,  at  great  expense  and  difficulty.  Precious  time 
has  to  be  expended  on  jobs  which  an  English  farmer  would  leave 
to  the  blacksmith.  Tackle  of  all  kinds  has  to  be  kept  in  repair, 
and  even  manufactured  on  the  spot.  Difficulty  in  procuring  food 
itself  often  blocks  the  performance  of  the  day's  work.  The  areas 
under  cultivation,  the  quantity  of  stock,  the  method  of  dealing 
with  it,  the  distances  which  have  to  be  traversed  both  in  the 
ordinary  routine  and  to  maintain  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  all  help  to  render  the  life  exacting  and  strenuous.  It  is  not 
easy  for  a  young  man  from  an  English  town  or  village  to  realise 
fully  what  is  meant  by  being  five  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbour 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  township.  The  dearth  of  news, 
the  absence  of  any  society,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  lack  of  women  in 
so  many  of  the  outlying  settlements,  aggravate  the  hardships  of 
the  life  for  all  but  the  most  hardened  and  persevering  pioneers  of 
civilisation.  Few  Englishmen  can  cook — indeed,  the  women 
seldom  excel  as  they  should  in  this  essential  art — so  that  the  food 
is  apt  to  be  badly  prepared  as  well  as  monotonously  alike  from  day 
to  day.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour  when  it  is  most 
required,  and  the  want  of  proper  living  accommodation  for  women 
'  helps  '  on  so  many  shanty-like  homesteads  where  the  men  share 
rough  quarters,  complicate  the  problem  of  development.  A  man 
never  understands  the  life  of  a  pioneer  until  he  has  tried  it  for  a 
year  or  more. 

Tn  all  these  drawbacks  the  extension  of  the  railway  system  has 
provided  a  sovereign  remedy.  Wherever  the  steel  way  penetrates 
it  brings  in  its  trains  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilisa- 
tion. There  is  a  constant  interchange  of  ideas  and  supply  of 
news.  The  event  of  the  day  is  to  meet  the  train  if  within  hail  of 
a  station.  Building  material,  casual  labourers  on  the  road  to 
pioneer  for  themselves,  visits  from  doctors,  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  engineers  are  all  rendered  possible.  At  reasonable  distances 
apart  small  towns  with  essential  '  stores  '  spring  up  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  The  countryside  becomes  welded  together,  life  has 
greater  amenity,  and,  not  least,  the  wide  world  is  within  reach  as 
a  market  and  as  a  reserve  force  to  draw  upon. 

The  political  union  of  the  provinces  separated  by  the  whole 
breadth  of  North  America  was  finally  consecrated  on  the  1st  of 
July  1867.  The  act  was  swiftly  and  effectually  followed  by  a 
scheme  of  railway  extension  by  which  alone  the  union  could  have 
been  made  real  and  binding.  The  successful  execution  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  scheme  not  only  linked  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Pacific  seaboard  but  built  a  highway  parallel  with  and  close  to  the 
United  States  frontier,  peopling  the  borderland  with  Canadian 
employe's  and  settlers,  and  thus  fixed  for  ever  the  nationality  of 
this  precious  territory,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  owned 
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for  the  most  part  by  American  settlers  and  possibly  might  in  con- 
sequence have  seceded  from  the  Crown  to  the  United  States. 
To  the  timid  politicians  of  the  mid- Victorian  era  in  England,  with 
their  ignoble  and  ceaseless  wrangle  for  office,  their  personal 
quarrels,  and  their  petty  pursuits,  the  girdling  of  North  America 
with  a  railway  belt  seemed  pure  lunacy.  There  was,  however,  a 
tendency  to  let  the  young  Confederacy  go  bankrupt  in  its  own  way, 
much  as  a  rich,  fat,  indulgent  alderman  is  willing  to  allow  his 
prodigal  heir  to  waste  a  limited  proportion  of  his  fortune.  The 
word  Canada  conveyed  but  little  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
Manchester  ;  the  future  of  the  Colonies  admittedly  bored  the  party 
leaders  and  disconcerted  the  routine  of  their  fictitious  strife  and 
spurious  enthusiasms.  The  mighty  feat  of  opening  out  the 
richest  kingdom  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  of  founding  a  new 
British  nation,  of  creating  a  granary  and  stock  area  capable  of 
feeding  two  hundred  million  bodies,  hardly  attracted  attention. 
To  this  day  its  mighty  import  is  but  feebly  understood.  The 
rulers  of  the  Empire  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  and 
resources  of  Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboia.  The  growth  of 
Winnipeg  and  Prince  Kupert  thrill  them  less  than  the  event  of  a 
bye-election  or  the  exploiting  of  the  White  City.  Yet  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  the  other  Canadian  statesmen  accomplished  a  feat 
as  dramatic  as  the  conquests  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  far  more 
likely  to  endure.  Perhaps  the  military  art  of  which  the  Plan- 
tagenets  were  such  skilful  exponents  may  yet  be  needed  to  keep 
what  the  statesmanship  and  business  capacity  of  the  Canadian 
rulers  have  peacefully  acquired. 

Besides  the  Canadian  Pacific  system,  with  its  fifteen  thousand 
miles  of  railway  now  open  to  traffic,  its  branch  lines  connecting 
all  the  principal  towns  of  the  Dominion  with  the  main  artery,  and 
its  ramifications  in  the  United  States  itself,  two  great  systems 
likewise  span  the  continent ,  and  are  rapidly  opening  up  new  terri- 
tories to  wealth  and  population.  These  systems  are  the  Northern 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  railways.  The  latter  crosses  the  Kocky 
Mountains  at  the  famous  Yellow  Head  Pass,  after  traversing  the 
glorious  lake  and  forest  district  west  of  Edmonton  and  ascending 
the  hitherto  unknown  valley  of  the  Athabasca.  The  western 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  as  is  generally  known,  is  Van- 
couver itself,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  touches  the  ocean  at  the  new 
port  of  Prince  Kupert,  near  to  the  northern  point  of  the  seaboard 
of  British  Columbia  and  relatively  close  to  the  reported  goldfield 
on  the  Portland  canal.  Whether  or  not  this  proves  to  be  a 
valuable  mining  district,  the  eventual  importance  of  this  locality 
from  every  point  of  view,  commercial,  political,  and  strategical,  is 
clearly  foreshadowed.  The  Pacific  slope  of  the  giant  mountains 
is  even  more  beautiful  than  the  eastern  side,  owing  to  the  milder 
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climate  and  more  varied  clothing  of  forest  and  flora.  The  popula- 
tion has  been  more  largely  recruited  in  recent  times  from  the 
British  Isles  themselves,  and  is  therefore  an  advanced  post  of  the 
Imperial  system  on  that  ocean  which  is  said  now  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  world's  future  progress  and  activity.  It  is  worth  our  while 
to  look  ahead  and  be  ready  to  support  the  courageous  outpost,  in 
case  its  grip  on  these  priceless  coigns  of  vantage  be  challenged.  It 
is  also  worth  our  while  to  reflect  on  the  apathy,  ignorance,  and 
cowardice  which  has  lost  us  the  coastline  from  the  55th  to  the  60th 
degree  of  latitude,  half  the  Pacific  coast  of  British  Columbia,  as 
well  as  the  whole  coast  of  the  Yukon.  This  criminal  negligence 
may  in  the  future  be  expiated  in  a  sea  of  human  blood.  Let  us 
beware  not  to  repeat  it. 

No  catalogue  of  the  potential  riches  6f  Canada,  no  statistics  of 
its  area,  its  inland  navigable  waters,  its  sombre  forest  and  golden 
plains  of  wheat,  its  countless  herds  of  cattle  and  resources  for 
mining  and  industrial  development,  however  accurately  taught  in 
the  hours  devoted  by  school  routine  to  that  attractive  heading 
1  Geography,'  can  compare  for  educational  purposes  with  a  visit 
to  the  spot.  Why  does  not  society  follow  the  good  example  which 
His  Majesty  has  set  by  sending  their  sons  and  daughters  to  visit 
the  dominions  oversea?  A  journey  across  Canada  would  cost  the 
parents  of  a  young  person  of  the  upper  classes  less  than  a  London 
season,  less  than  a  term  at  Christ  Church.  It  is  fashionable  to 
'adore  sport,'  even  when  that  sport  takes  the  virile  form  of  chasing 
a  small  ball  across  a  Surrey  common.  Canada  offers  unrivalled 
opportunities  for  real  sport.  Why  should  it  not  be  made  the 
fashion  for  our  young  people  to  shoot,  fish,  and  hunt  there,  to  join 
in  the  winter  sports  of  the  Canadian  cities,  become  acquainted 
with  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  baby  Empire  which  we 
aspire  to  keep  within  the  circle  of  the  Imperial  domain  when  it 
has  attained  its  maturity  and  felt  its  strength?  Such  a  custom 
would  benefit  Canada  and  the  Canadians,  it  would  make  for 
genuine  unity  by  personal  acquaintance  and  social  fellowship, 
and  it  would  be  of  immense  value  in  training  the  youth  of  Britain, 
by  combating  snobbery  and  pettiness,  by  opening  a  great  vista 
to  the  knowledge  and  imagination  of  how  great  results  are  accom- 
plished and  heroic  lives  are  led  in  far-away  corners  of  the  earth, 
with  no  gallery  to  play  to  and  with  the  stern  forces  of  Nature  in 
perpetual  competition.  On  the  other  side,  an  appreciation  of  the 
forces  of  tradition,  of  the  calm  attitude  induced  by  comfort  and 
secure  wealth,  might  be  suggested  by  the  best  bred  of  our  young 
men  and  wromen.  They  might  help  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  good 
manners  are  a  valuable  commercial  asset,  besides  making  life 
easier  and  pleasanter,  and  serve  as  a  corrective  to  the  tendency 
sometimes  observable  in  young  Canadians  to  boast  of  their  posses- 
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sion  of  '  God's  own  country,'  and  similar  foolishness.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  asserted  that  all  young  English  people  are  capable  of 
serving  as  a  pattern  to  their  fellow-subjects  in  decorum,  any  more 
than  that  all  Colonials  lead  a  heroic  existence,  but  if  even  as  many 
young  people  from  the  Mother  Country  visited  Canada  as  in  pro- 
portion Canada  sends  over  to  England,  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity 
would  be  materially  helped.  It  might,  at  least,  be  a  condition  of 
joining  certain  Government  Services  in  which  practical  experience 
would  be  of  importance,  and  the  condition  of  such  a  journey  might 
replace  some  of  the  academic  and  artificial  tests  which  have  in- 
flicted so  many  unsuitable  individuals  on  the  public  Service  both 
at  home  and  in  India. 

The  bold  and  politic  use  of  vast  sums  of  capital,  backed  by  the 
support  of  the  State,  in  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  its  kindred  enterprises,  will  be  an  object-lesson  for  all  time  and 
a  proof  how  much  can  be  effected  by  the  judicious  use  of  State 
credit  and  well-devised  expenditure  on  a  mighty  scale.  If  the 
money  lavished  from  time  to  time  by  the  British  Government  on 
futile  schemes,  or  spent  on  wars  which  might  have  been  avoided 
by  reasonable  policy  and  proper  military  precautions,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  recent  war  in  South  Africa  and  its  gigantic  cost, 
if  this  treasure  had  been  expended  on  completing  the  communica- 
tions of  Canada  and  organising  her  internal  resources,  what  a 
bound  forward  she  would  have  made,  even  in  advance  of  the 
progress  actually  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  the  Mother 
Country.  Sturdy  emigrants,  a  steady  flow  of  capital,  and  a  deter- 
mined and  consecutive  external  policy,  are  the  principal  needs  of 
Canada  which  can  be  supplied  from  our  side.  To  benefit  by  them, 
however,  her  people  must  organise  as  they  go  along,  be  true  to 
themselves,  and  not  shirk  the  discipline  without  which  an  Empire- 
State  cannot  possibly  be  created  or  maintained. 

CECIL  BATTINE. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  ARMY  REMOUNTS 


THIS  is  a  subject  which,  although  of  the  greatest  importance  to 

the  success  of  an  army  in  the  field,  has  only  within  recent  years 

received  the  slightest  attention  from  the  (British  War  Office.     It 

is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  fair,  however,  in  this  particular  instance 

to  lay  too  great  stress  on  the  difference  between  the  way  in 

which  our  military  authorities  have  handled,  or  have  failed  to 

handle,  this  question  and  the  strenuous  attention  which  it  has 

now  for  many  years  received  from  our  Continental  neighbours. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  however  blameworthy  the  slackness 

and  slipshod  methods  of  the  War  Office  may  be,  the  question  has 

been  for  us  a  matter  of  the  last  few  years  only.    Until  the  Army 

Eeserve  was   evolved,   through  the  wise   forethought   of  Lord 

Wolseley,  the  topic  of  horses  for  the  Army  was  by  no  means  a 

pressing  one.     Even  if  some  critics  could  be  found  to  complain 

that  there  was  too  great  a  difference  between  the  peace  and  war 

establishments  of  our  Army  horses,  it  could  never  be  denied  that 

there  were  plenty  of  excellent  horses  in  the  country  which  would 

far  more  than  supply  our  requirements.     Very  different  was  the 

case  on  the  Continent.     Ever  since  Scharnhorst,  greatest  of  all 

military  administrators,  revived  that  custom,  old  as  the  Komans, 

neglected  since  the  early  years  of  Frederick,  of  utilising  the 

powers  of  conscription  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  vast  reserve, 

the  Continental  nations  have  had  to  study  the  problem  as  to  how 

they  can  best  provide  for  the  equine  demands  of  a  reserve  which 

is  frequently  of  a  strength  quadruple  that  of  the  standing  army. 

To  ascertain  the  enormous  importance  which  these  military 

nations  place  on  an  adequate  supply  of  horseflesh,  not  only  to 

place  their  armies  on  a  war  footing,  but  to  refill  the  chasms 

caused  by  the  chances  of  a  campaign,  it  is  necessary  merely  to 

glance  at  the  yearly  estimates  presented  by  the  War  Minister  to 

any  of  the  great  Powers.     There  will  be  found,  clearly  displayed 

in  the  eloquent  silence  of  a  financial  item,  the  remarkable  value 

at  which  these  countries  rate  the  provision  of  a  capable  remount 

department.     If  further  evidence  were  required,  a  more  detailed 

examination  of  this  particular  item  would  well  repay  the  labour 
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involved.  It  will  then  be  seen  what  an  amount  of  intelligent 
thought  and  outlay  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  There  seems 
to  be  no  point,  however  small,  however  well  hidden,  which  has 
escaped  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  heads  of  this  office.  In  the 
direction  of  experiments,  moreover,  neither  time  nor  money  is 
spared  should  their  furtherance  point  to  an  improvement  in  the 
existing  conditions.  The  establishment  of  horse-farms,  the 
providing  of  sound,  well-bred  stallions  at  a  reduced  cost,  the 
endeavours  made  to  secure  the  retention  in  the  country  of  all 
mares  suitable  for  breeding,  the  registration  of  all  horses  of  the 
least  value,  all  these  and  many  other  matters  of  supreme  interest 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  study  this  question  more  closely,  will  be 
found  treated  with  exhaustive  minuteness  in  these  apparently 
dry  official  reports. 

But,  whereas  Continental  Europe  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
digesting  the  remount  problem  at  its  leisure  during  more  than  a 
century,  the  case  with  us  is  far  different.  Even  the  establishment 
of  the  Army  Reserve  did  little  or  nothing  at  first  to  cause  alarm 
at  our  position.  There  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  no  valid  reason 
why  it  should.  We  did  not  then  think  in  such  big  figures  as  we 
do  now.  A  mobile  army  of  50,000  men  was  the  extreme  limit  of 
our  aspirations.  We  had,  as  was  conclusively  proved  by  the  rapid 
and  entirely  successful  mobilisation  of  the  regular  forces  in 
October  1899,  an  ample  supply  of  trained  horses  within  the 
country.  Even  the  exigencies  of  a  campaign  lasting  three  years, 
of  a  field  force  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men,  of  a  proportion  of 
mounted  troops  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare,  of  a 
headquarter  staff  whose  wastefulness  in  the  matter  of  horseflesh 
was  only  equalled  by  its  ignorance  of  horsemastership,  all  these, 
and  the  purchase  of  nearly  80,000  horses  within  our  own  islands, 
not  only  left  the  price  of  horses  practically  where  it  was  before, 
but  allowed  a  stock  of  over  two  millions  to  remain  undisturbed 
in  the  possession  of  their  owners.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the 
very  real  danger  into  which  the  country  has  been  suffered  to  drift 
by  its  persistent  neglect  of  this  material  subject,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  reasonable  excuses  for  those  who  still  believe  that  no 
remedy  is  required.  Many  excellent  people,  soldiers  especially, 
rely  almost  entirely  on  the  teachings  of  the  past  for  their  prognosti- 
cations of  the  future.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility  in 
their  arguments  that  further  war  in  South  Africa  is  now  beyond 
the  possibility  of  contemplation,  that  there  is  no  other  terrain  in 
the  world  which  would  admit  of  the  employment  of  such  a 
disproportionate  number  of  mounted  troops,  that  even  our  enlarged 
ideas  of  a  striking  force  contain  no  supposition  o!  an  army  of 
250,000  men,  and  that,  therefore,  with  even  now  more  than  two 
millions  of  horses  in  the  country,  we  are  amply  safeguarded 
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against  any  shortage.  To  combat  these  contentions  successfully 
it  is  necessary  to  review  the  difference  generally  between  the 
armed  forces  in  1899  and  1910,  and  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  own  islands  during  the  same  period. 

In  1899  we  had  practically  only  the  Kegular  Army  to  consider. 
It  is  true  that,  since  1859,  we  had  maintained,  or  rather  allowed  to 
exist,  a  miscellaneous  body  of  Militia,  Volunteers,  and  Yeomanry — 
a  body  which  varied  considerably  at  different  times  both  in  numbers 
and  quality,  and  probably  had  an  average  strength  of  300,000  men. 
The  British  public  as  a  whole,  however,  had  never  contemplated 
this  force  in  the  light  of  an  army.  The  Militia  were  generally 
considered  as  a  feeder  to  the  Eegular  Army  and  as  useful  to 
garrison  towns  or  fortresses ;  the  Volunteers  were  supposed  to  pro- 
vide local  assistance  to  the  Regulars  in  case  of  an  invasion,  and 
the  Yeomanry  were  more  often  than  not  regarded  as  an  insurance 
policy  against  anarchy  in  times  of  social  unrest.  The  fact,  there- 
fore, that  this  mass  of  men  had  no  transport,  no  field  artillery, 
no  horsed  hospitals,  no  ammunition  columns,  and  an  absurdly 
small  proportion  of  mounted  men,  was  not  a  matter  of  alarm  or 
even  of  regret  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation.  At  various  times 
the  disbandment  of  one  or  other  of  the  component  parts  of  this 
force  had  been  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  without  the  least 
regard  to  its  effects  upon  the  remainder.  Even  had  it  been 
suggested  that  these  troops  should  be  organised  into  an  army,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  scheme  for  the  provision  of  a  horse 
establishment  would  have  been  considered  necessary.  The 
Yeomanry  were  already  well  mounted,  and  it  is  only  justice  to 
admit,  such  was  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  horseflesh  at  this 
time,  that  there  would  riot  have  been  the  smallest  difficulty  in 
providing  the  necessary  animals  on  the  shortest  possible  notice. 

In  1910,  although  at  first  sight  the  larger  conditions  appear  to 
be  similar,  there  is  in  reality  a  very  considerable  difference.  It  is 
true  that  the  difference  in  the  numbers  of  the  Regular  Army  is 
really  insignificant,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  Special  Reserve 
and  Territorial  Army  approximate  practically  to  that  of  the  bodies 
which  they  superseded,  or  rather  from  which  they  were  evolved. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  study  of  numerical  strengths  that  the  essential 
difference,  caused  by  the  passing  of  ten  years,  is  to  be  found. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  our  own  war  in  South  Africa  the  armies 
of  Russia  and  Japan  have  engaged  in  a  protracted  campaign  which . 
in  its  results,  has  greatly  altered  the  opinion  of  military  experts 
as  to  what  is  required  in  order  to  equip  an  army  for  field  service. 
It  is  recognised  that,  where  battles  may  be  expected  to  last  for 
nearly  a  week,  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  will  be  prodigious, 
for  the  rapidity  of  fire  possible  to  the  quick-firing  gun  and  the 
magazine-rifle  is  like  nothing  that  has  ever  been  seen  before. 
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This  fact  alone  has  been  sufficient  to  add  a  large  number  of  horses 
to  the  pre-existing  complement  of  any  ammunition  column.  It 
is  worthy  of  consideration  that,  when  a  short  time  ago  the  general 
officer  commanding  at  Aldershot  mobilised  one  complete  division 
from  the  first  troops  which  would  be  called  upon  in  time  of  war,  it 
took  forty-eight  hours  to  collect  the  necessary  horses  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  division  and  its  transport  is  stated  to  have  occupied, 
when  in  column  of  route,  no  less  than  twelve  miles  of  roadway. 
Irrespective  of  the  question  of  horse-supply,  the  above  throws  a 
searching  light  on  the  difficulties  of  campaigning  with  a  large 
army  in  such  an  enclosed  country  as  England. 

But  the  increase  of  ammunition  columns  is  far  from  being  the 
only  or  the  most  serious  cause  of  the  precarious  position  which 
pessimists  allege.  The  whole  idea  of  the  duties  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  Army  is  completely  changed  from  what  it  once  was.  At  the  time 
of  the  South  African  War  not  only  had  we  a  crushing  superiority  at 
sea  over  any  possible  combination  of  enemies,  but  we  were  at  peace 
with  all  Europe.  This  enabled  us  to  despatch  from  these  islands 
a  far  larger  force  of  regular  soldiers  than  would  have  been  at  all 
possible  in  less  favourable  conditions.  Without  entering  on  the 
vexed  question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  naval  supremacy  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past,  it  is  generally  admitted  that,  in  future  wars, 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops  must  always  be  retained  in  the  country 
in  order  to  deal  with  partial  invasions.  Together  with  this  con- 
clusion, those  who  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire 
have  decided  that  our  expeditionary  or  striking  force  should  be 
raised  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  Now  it 
is  obvious  that  to  do  this  with  a  Eegular  Army  no  larger  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago,  it  will  be  necessary  absolutely  to  denude  the 
country  of  all  but  Volunteers.  Therefore,  a  state  of  affairs,  which 
might  have  been  allowed  to  exist  in  the  auxiliary  forces  without 
much  danger  ten  years  ago,  can  certainly  not  be  tolerated  when 
such  tremendous  responsibilities  are  thrust  upon  them  as  to 
entrust  them  with  the  entire  defence  of  these  islands. 

It  is  possible  that  military  experts  will  never  all  be  agreed  as 
to  the  precise  strength  or  composition  of  the  Army  which  we  should 
maintain  in  Great  Britain  in  order  to  render  ourselves  safe  from 
attack.  An  enormous  number  of  very  important  factors  have  to 
be  considered  and  weighed  together;  the  Navy,  as  well  as  the 
military,  must  have  their  say  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  very  often  the 
case  that  a  naval  officer  holds  views  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  his  brother  expert  in  the  junior  Service.  In  the  case  of  the 
Army  remount  controversy  we  are,  however,  fortunate  in  having 
to  deal  with  facts  instead  of  fancies.  Not  even  the  most  rabid 
militarist  would  dare  to  claim  that  our  horse-supply  should  be 
based  merely  on  what  he  happens  to  think  the  strength  of  the 
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Army  should  be.  It  has  been  decided  for  us,  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  predominating  experts  of  four  years  ago, 
that  we  need  a  voluntary  Army  of  about  300,000  men  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Regular  Army  when  the  latter  is  beyond  the  seas. 
This  number  of  300,000  is  not  very  far  from  that  which  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Volunteers  and  the  Yeomanry  aimed  at. 
But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  new  Territorial  Army  is 
intended  by  its  originators  to  be  an  army  in  actual  fact,  capable 
of  taking  the  field  as  a  mobile  force,  a  different  ideal  altogether 
from  that  conceived  by  those  who  shaped  the  ends  of  the  old 
Volunteer  and  Yeomanry  corps.  This  Territorial  Army  will 
require,  for  its  own  use  alone,  90,000  horses,  and  to  this  must  be 
added  another  30,000  horses  to  place  the  Regular  Army  on  a  war 
footing.  Therefore,  the  immediate  call  upon  the  country  in  time 
of  war,  in  order  to  supply  the  horses  for  these  two  armies,  will  be 
120,000. 

But  this  fact  in  itself,  although  it  implies  the  necessity 
for  the  most  unbounded  activity  to  be  displayed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  by  the  Army  Remount  Department,  would  not 
ten  years  ago  have  given  us  any  serious  cause  for  alarm.  Figures 
previously  quoted  prove  conclusively  that,  properly  husbanded 
and  applied,  our  equine  resources  were  easily  sufficient  satisfac- 
torily to  answer  even  such  a  huge  demand.  Ten  years  ago,  how- 
ever, the  South  African  War  had  not  been  finished,  we  had  no 
knowledge  then  of  the  frightful  havoc  which  war,  under  certain 
conditions,  can  make  amongst  the  horses  of  an  army.  To-day 
we  are  wiser  and  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  as  moderate  the 
dictum  that  every  horse  in  our  Army  will  require  to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one  after  six  months'  campaigning.  It  cannot  fairly 
be  claimed  that  we  can  count  on  a  less  serious  horse  mortality  in 
the  next  war.  Possibly  we  may  have  a  headquarter  staff  who 
will  have  read  and  laid  to  heart  the  repeated  and  prophetic 
warnings  of  Napoleon,  enjoining  on  his  cavalry  generals,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  strenuous  pursuits,  the  vital  necessity  of 
sparing  their  horses  to  the  utmost  extent.  Possibly  we  may  avoid 
a  contretemps  such  as  that  which  caused,  practically,  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  horse  in  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men  at 
Ladysmith.  But,  as  against  these  somewhat  improbable 
possibilities,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  we  shall  be  again  so 
extraordinarily  free  from  the  ravages  of  horse-sickness,  or  be 
enabled  again  to  make  war  in  a  country  in  which  both  feed  and 
forage  is  so  abundant.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that,  should  our  next  war  be  shorter  even  by  a  third 
than  the  one  we  have  passed  through ,  should  it  last  only  two  years 
instead  of  three,  there  is  every  possibility  that  we  shall  have  to 
purchase  or  otherwise  provide  for  military  purposes  no  less  than 
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six  hundred  thousand  horses.  It  is  to  be  imagined  that  even  the 
most  optimistic  would  hesitate  to  say  that  such  a  number  of 
suitable  horses  could  be  obtained  within  such  a  period  and  at  a 
moderate  price  without  transgressing  the  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  yet  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  may  be  within 
these  narrow  limits  that  we  shall  have  to  find  our  horses.  In  our 
last  war,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  we  were  at  peace  with 
all  Europe.  In  our  next  war,  if  only  a  few  hostile  cruisers  kept 
the  seas,  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility  for  us  to  secure 
more  than  an  occasional  haphazard  shipload  of  foreign  remounts, 
and  our  losses  in  obtaining  these  few  would  in  all  likelihood  be  so 
enormous  as  to  raise  the  value  of  those  which  reached  us  to  a  good 
deal  higher  figure  than  would  now  purchase  a  champion  heavy- 
weight hunter. 

Looking  at  the  matter,  therefore,  from  the  only  possible 
common-sense  standpoint,  that  of  having  within  this  kingdom  the 
necessary  horse-supply  to  last  us  through  a  war,  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  some  scheme  is  required  whereby  either  the  existing 
supply  may  be  utilised  or  a  sufficient  fresh  supply  may  be  obtained. 
It  would  appear  to  be  only  reasonable  that,  before  the  country 
plunges  itself  into  any  horse-breeding  scheme  whatever,  the 
existing  supply  should  be  carefully  examined,  numbered,  and 
classified.  On  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  horses  we  now 
have  should  depend  very  largely  the  scheme  which  the  nation 
eventually  adopts.  Now  here,  at  the  very  outset  of  a  consideration 
of  the  problem,  we  are  faced  with  the  unfortunate  fact  that  there 
is  no  trustworthy  guide  whatever  as  to  the  quality  or  the  quantity 
of  the  horses  in  these  islands.  Hitherto  the  most  casual  guesses 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  who  can  have  no  particular  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  have  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  Govern- 
ment Statistical  Department.  We  are  told  that  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  about  2,000,000  horses  in  the  country.  It  is  believed 
that  about  half  these  are  used  in  agricultural  pursuits.  But  this 
knowledge  is  so  sparse  as  merely  to  illuminate  the  abysmal  ignor- 
ance which  prevails.  Anybody  who  has  the  smallest  glimmerings 
of  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  knows  perfectly  well  that  any  animal 
of  the  equine  family  from  nine  hands  to  nineteen  hands,  from 
the  Shetland  to  the  Shire,  can  be,  and  is,  profitably  employed  in 
agriculture.  It  is  patent,  therefore,  that  to  find  out  that  a  million 
of  horses  are  employed  in  farm  work,  and  to  find  out  nothing 
more  about  them,  is  the  purest  waste  of  time  and  trouble.  We 
know  no  more  about  these  horses  classified  as  agricultural  than 
we  do  of  the  other  million  unclassified.  Yet  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  say  that  nothing  useful  has  been  done  in  the  matter.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  endeavouring 
to  make  up  in  some  degree  for  the  remissness  of  his  predecessors. 
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He  also,  at  the  outset  of  his  inquiries,  is  faced  with  the  difficulty 
that  there  is  no  organisation  which  can  really  be  considered 
suitable  in  obtaining  the  required  information.  As  horses  are  not 
taxed,  they  are  the  business  of  nobody  except  their  owners.  Mr. 
Haldane,  therefore,  could  find  no  body  better  fitted  for  the  purpose 
of  investigation  than  the  police,  a  force  which,  admirable  in  itself, 
has  had  no  especial  training  in  the  enumerating  and  classification 
of  horses.  He  has  been  blamed  for  not  putting  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  masters  of  hounds  and  leaving  the  duty  of  this  census- 
taking  entirely  to  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  here  was  an 
association  in  touch  with  about  four  hundred  men  who  might 
fairly  be  called  experts  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  horses.  The 
fact  that  these  gentlemen  are,  by  reason  of  their  profession  or 
amusement,  fairly  equally  distributed  over  ^he  whole  country  was 
an  important  point  in  their  favour.  It  is,  perhaps,  regrettable 
that  an  effort  was  not  made  to  secure  the  services  of  such  a  valuable 
body.  An  official,  however,  rarely  cares  to  entrust  a  duty  to  any 
but  a  brother-official.  To  admit  that  there  exists  a  class  or  an 
association  of  individuals,  who  are  unofficial  and  who  are  yet 
capable  of  equalling  or  even  surpassing  the  efforts  of  Government 
employes,  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  average  official,  who 
at  once  sees  the  imminence  of  an  inquiry  into  the  necessity  for 
his  own  employment.  But  in  this  individual  case  there  is  some 
excuse  for  Mr.  Haldane's  refusal  of  the  proffered  help.  Widely 
scattered  though  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Masters  of 
Hounds  are,  and  immense  as  is  the  territory  covered  by  their 
operations,  there  are  yet  important  tracts  of  country  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  where  the  sound  of  the  horn  is 
never  heard.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  these  districts  would  have 
to  be  examined  and  reported  on  either  by  an  M.H.  who  was 
unacquainted  with  the  neighbourhood,  or  by  somebody  not 
belonging  to  the  association,  thus  causing  a  duality  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  report  which  would  be  the  natural  outcome  of  their 
labours.  This  duplication  of  authority  always  militates  against 
accuracy,  and  Mr.  Haldane  had  a  perfect  right  to  consider  that  it 
weighed  heavily  in  the  scale,  when  balancing  the  respective  merits 
of  the  police  force  and  the  experts. 

We  shall  probably  have  to  wait  some  time  yet  before  the  census 
of  horses  is  completed  and  the  results  published.  It  would  appear 
that  the  process  takes  longer  in  some  counties  than  in  others 
From  one  county,  that  of  Devon,  a  report  based  on  information 
acquired  by  committees  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
already  been  received.  Here  there  would  appear  to  be  about 
35,000  horses  of  a  type  suitable  for  military  purposes,  and  this,  if 
it  can  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
promises  a  most  satisfactory  basis  on  which  to  build  any  remount 
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scheme.  If  Devonshire  can  fairly  be  pronounced  typical,  then 
we  can  easily  work  out  that  there  are  in  the  country  more  than 
one  million  six  hundred  thousand  horses  of  a  military  type,  a 
stock  which  should,  with  care  and  good  management,  last  us 
through  any  conceivable  period  of  warfare.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  such  a  calculation  as  this  is  unduly  flattering  to  the 
country  at  large,  and  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  inquiry  will 
show  much  more  modest  figures.  Possibly  this  is  so.  Devon  is  a 
county  of  small  farms,  small  landowners,  and  a  most  sporting 
population.  In  any  case,  consideration  of  this  particular  point 
as  to  the  number  of  suitable  horses  now  in  the  country  cannot 
profitably  be  undertaken  until  the  census  for  the  whole  country 
has  been  completed. 

With  the  problem  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  stage,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Government  should  find  it  easy  to  persuade 
the  public  to  pigeon-hole  the  subject.  As  has  been  previously 
stated,  it  would  be  a  folly  in  the  nation  to  pin  itself  down  to  a 
scheme  before  knowing  its  essential  basis.  By  all  means  let  the 
uncertainty  be  cleared  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  let  the  actual 
adoption  of  a  scheme  be  delayed  until  a  definite  answer  can  be 
given  to  the  first  part  of  the  question.  Between  the  adoption  and 
the  consideration  of  a  scheme  there  is,  however,  a  wide  difference, 
and  the  public  would  do  well  if  they  studied  very  carefully  during 
the  ensuing  months  the  many  and  varied  projects  which  remount 
enthusiasts  are  anxious  to  place  before  them.  To  do  full  justice 
to  each  and  all  of  these  schemes  would  be  a  matter  of  several 
volumes,  but  it  may  be  possible  here  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  one 
or  two  of  the  most  prominent.  At  the  beginning  it  would  be  as 
well  to  eliminate  the  whole  of  those  which  depend  on  an  overseas 
connexion  for  their  usefulness.  Nobody  would  care  to  deny  that 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  furnish  both  climates  and 
soils  which  are  in  every  way  excellent  for  the  purposes  of  horse- 
breeding.  But  this  overseas  contention  depends  entirely  for  its 
acceptance  on  an  altogether  overwhelming  naval  superiority,  and 
this  we  have  already  decided  is  not  within  the  limits  of  present-day 
politics.  To  encourage,  by  every  means  possible,  the  improve- 
ment of  horse-breeding  in  our  dominions  beyond  the  seas  should 
certainly  be  the  object  of  our  Government,  but  to  rely  entirely  on 
our  Colonies  for  our  horse-supply  must  be  unsound.  Even  with 
the  list  thus  very  considerably  shortened,  a  great  many  most  useful 
projects  still  remain  to  invite  attention. 

It  is  natural  enough  that,  as  the  ultimate  end  which  every 
horse-breeder  keeps  in  view  is  the  accumulation  of  a  modest 
fortune,  the  price  which  a  Government  can  afford  to  pay  for  its 
horses  must  greatly  affect  the  issue.  At  the  present  moment  the 
maximum  price  which  the  authorities  allow  for  ordinary  horses  is 
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451.  The  question  now  at  once  arises  as  to  whether  it  pays  a 
breeder  to  sell  a  four-year-old  horse  at  this  figure.  There  is  a 
fairly  general  consensus  of  opinion  that,  if  the  mare  be  bought  at 
a  moderate  price,  if  a  suitable  sire  can  be  found  at  a  moderate  fee, 
if  the  breeder  can  usefully  employ  the  mare  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  she  is  in  foal,  if  he  has  good  grass-land  on  which  to 
run  the  mare  and  foal,  if  he  can  answer  all  these  and  a  few  more 
questions  in  the  affirmative,  then  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  selling 
price  of  from  40L  to  45/.  will  yield  a  margin  of  profit.  There  is, 
however,  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  or  nearly  so,  between  just 
breeding  a  foal  and  selling  a  four-year-old  to  the  Government  for 
45Z.  In  spite  of  certain  unsavoury  incidents  connected  with  the 
South  African  War,  the  buyers  for  the  War  Office  are  a  highly 
respectable  and  thoroughly  competent  bo4y  of  men.  They  have 
no  idea  of  buying  a  horse  which  does  not  come  up  to  the  War 
Office  standard,  and  this  standard  is  a  fairly  high  one.  A  horse 
to  be  accepted  by  the  War  Office  must  be  an  absolutely  sound  one  ; 
even  a  slight,  harmless  blemish  is  usually  fatal.  It  must  be  well 
put  together ;  it  must  not  be  of  an  unusual  colour.  It  is  quite 
plain,  therefore,  that  he  is  a  lucky  breeder  indeed  who,  using  a 
cheap  mare  and  a  cheap  sire,  finds  half  the  foals  he  breeds  up  to 
War  Office  form.  On  the  others  he  is  almost  bound  to  be  a  loser, 
for  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  selling  a  four-year-old 
at  45/.  is  a  very  small  one,  and  a  drop  of  only  10Z.  would  totally 
demolish  any  profits  at  all.  When,  therefore,  one  asserts  that  to 
sell  a  four-year-old  at  45/.  shows  a  profit,  one  should  be  careful  to 
qualify  the  statement  by  adding  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
a  breeder  who  catered  entirely  for  the  Government  horse-demand 
would  not  eventually  have  to  apply  to  the  same  institution  for  an 
old-age  pension. 

The  fact  of  the  extremely  precarious  nature  of  this  business 
is  so  well  known  that  few,  if  any,  experienced  men  care  to  touch 
it.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  War  Office  is  obliged  to  rely  for 
its  horses  on  other  breeders  than  those  who  will  specialise  in 
Government  lines.  That  is  to  say,  the  War  Office  is  forced  to 
trust  to  the  bad  luck  of  breeders  who,  in  the  endeavour  to  breed  a 
high-class  hunter  or  a  handsome  carriage-horse,  may  find,  as  all 
breeders  must  very  often  find,  that  some  of  their  young  stock  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  at  which  they  had  aimed. 
That  there  should  be  an  ample  quantity  of  these  '  misfits  '  to  meet 
the  peace  requirements  of  the  Army  is  only  another  proof  of  the 
difficulty  which  breeders  experience  in  producing  what  they  them- 
selves desire.  Having  regard  to  these  drawbacks,  it  must  be 
evident  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  encourage  the 
individual  to  breed  for  the  military  market  unless  further  financial 
inducements  are  held  forth. 
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We  have  come  to  the  most  elementary  of  these  horse- 
breeding  schemes,  those  which  aim  simply  at  making  it 
more  profitable  to  the  breeder  to  sell  to  the  Government. 
Of  these  schemes  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  is  the  one  which 
advocates  the  purchase  of  the  young  horse  at  the  age  of  three, 
instead  of  four,  years.  It  is  argued,  reasonably  enough,  that  to 
take  good  care  of  a  young  horse  is  one  of  the  cheapest  forms  of 
investment.  A  horse  that  is  allowed  to  grow  to  its  full  strength 
before  being  put  to  work  will  admittedly  repay  the  extra  year  of 
rest  in  his  youth  with  several  more  years  of  good  work  at  an  age 
when  other  horses  less  judiciously  treated  will  be  practically 
worn  out.  We  should  not  be  above  borrowing  some  ideas  from 
the  Arabs  on  this  point,  who  do  not  consider  a  horse  to  be  fit  for 
any  great  exertion  until  he  is  eight  years  old,  and  those  who  have 
seen  what  the  Arab  horse  is  capable  of  at  the  ages  of  twenty  or 
even  twenty-five  years  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  a 
prominent  cause  of  this  virility  is  to  be  found  in  the  cautious 
policy  adopted  with  the  young  stock. 

The  system  at  present  followed  by  most  breeders  in  this 
country  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  Arabs.  Our  breeders 
have  to  pay  high  rents  for  their  pasturage  and  high  prices  for 
their  forage.  It  is  a  necessity  for  them  to  turn  over  their  money 
quickly.  They,  therefore,  start  to  break  in  and  work  their  young 
horses  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  seeking  to  get  some  return 
for  them  before  they  reach  the  age  at  which  the  War  Office  will 
buy.  Such  a  procedure,  while  reasonable  enough  from  the 
breeders'  point  of  view,  must  be  inimical  to  the  Government  ser- 
vice. Moreover,  it  is  not  only  in  the  damage  to  the  stamina  of 
the  horse  that  harm  is  wrought.  Many  of  these  young  horses 
are  irreparably  injured  for  military  purposes  through  the  ignor- 
ance or  stupidity  of  their  breakers.  The  average  man  who  sets  up 
to  be  a  horse-breaker  in  a  country  district  is,  more  often  than  not, 
endowed  with  no  more  qualifications  than  a  stout  heart,  a  firm  grip, 
and  a  strong  pair  of  arms.  With  these  advantages,  to  which  he 
adds  a  heavy  whip  and  a  sharp  pair  of  spurs,  he  is  prepared  very 
literally  to  '  break '  any  young  horse  which  should  be  entrusted 
to  his  tender  mercies.  It  may  be  imagined  exactly  how  useful  an 
education  like  this  is  to  a  horse  if  it  is  destined  to  carry  a  cavalry 
soldier.  If  such  a  horse  is  of  a  gentle  disposition,  it  is  probably 
rendered  nervous  for  the  rest  of  its  life ;  if  it  is  naturally  bold,  it 
is  probably  converted  into  a  savage,  and,  in  any  case,  its  mouth 
is  utterly  ruined. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  these  proposals  for  the 
War  Office  to  purchase  their  horses  at  three  years  of  age, 
instead  of  four  or  over,  would  eventually  result  in  economy,  in 
spite  of  the  initial  expense  which  the  provision  of  a  suitable  depot 
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would  entail.  But,  although  these  plans  are  good  in  themselves, 
they  do  little  or  nothing  towards  the  solving  of  the  greater  pro- 
blems  which  are  involved,  those  of  increasing  the  stock  of  horses 
of  the  military  type,  and  arranging  for  their  rapid  issue  to  the 
Regular  and  Territorial  Armies  on  mobilisation.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  we  should  do  well  to 
imitate  the  efforts  of  our  Continental  neighbours  in  the  endeavour 
to  improve  and  increase  our  existing  breed  of  riding -horse.  Cer- 
tainly, whether  successful  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  military  nations  are  perfectly  right  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
improve  their  breed  of  horses.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
there  are  essential  differences  in  the  economic  conditions  of  almost 
all  these  countries  which  render  it  impossible  for  a  precisely 
similar  system  to  be  employed  in  every  one  of  them.  Even  in 
France,  which  perhaps  most  nearly  coincides  with  England  in  its 
agricultural  circumstances,  there  are  many  variations  which 
render  comparison  difficult-  With  the  French  the  trouble  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  question  of  cavalry  -remounts. 
Consequently  the  French  War  Office  concentrate  the  greater  part 
of  their  efforts  on  the  improvement  and  the  increase  of  the  riding- 
horse.  It  must  be  admitted  that  hitherto  they  have  not  obtained 
any  great  amount  of  success.  This,  however,  cannot  be  made  the 
ground  of  any  valid  complaint  of  the  system  employed ;  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  vital  business  of  supply  and  demand.  In 
France,  unlike  England,  there  is  practically  no  demand  at  all, 
outside  military  requirements,  for  a  good,  weight-carrying  hunter. 
Irrespectively  of  there  being  but  few  hunting  establishments,  the 
French  nation  as  a  whole  takes  no  interest  in  riding.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  still,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  mechanically  pro- 
pelled vehicles,  a,  large  demand  for  the  excellent  carriage-horses 
which  are  bred  in  Normandy  and  other  parts  of  France.  This 
breed  is  world-renowned,  has  been  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the 
horse-breeding  districts,  and  it  is  natural  enough  that  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  induce  farmers  to  forsake  an  old-estab- 
lished ideal,  which  is  still  a  paying  one,  in  order  to  compete  in  the 
single  and  narrow  market  provided  by  the  French  Eemount 
Department.  Inasmuch  as  good  cavalry  remounts  are  a  necessity, 
while  the  product  of  fine  carriage-horses  is  simply  a  matter  of 
profit  to  individuals,  the  French  are,  however,  absolutely  well 
advised  to  prosecute  their  endeavours  to  obtain  what  they  require. 
To  do  this  they  willingly  dip  heavily  into  the  national  purse.  On 
the  purchase  of  remounts  they  spend  annually  some  600,00(H., 
paying  as  much  as  200L  for  a  good  horse  for  especial  purposes. 
They  give  over  70,000/.  in  prizes  for  stallions,  mares,  and  young 
stock,  they  pay  an  even  larger  amount  for  thorough-bred  stallions, 
and  they  have  established  an  annual  show  under  Government 
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direction  where  breeders  are  encouraged  to  exhibit  well-bred, 
weight-carrying  riding-horses.  In  all,  the  French  spend  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling  every  year  on  this  object  of  their 
desires. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  in  England  we  should  not  follow, 
in  a  modified  degree,  these  French  ideals.  Our  system  of  leaving 
all  horse-breeding  to  the  varied  fancies  of  the  innumerable 
breeders  cannot  be  so  sound  as  would  be  the  inculcating  of  one 
definite  line  of  thought  directed  to  the  production  of  a  practically 
perfect  animal.  This  in  itself,  however,  will  not  suffice  to  meet 
the  whole  of  the  problem  involved.  The  Governments  of  the 
Continent  practically  maintain  their  horse-establishments  on  a 
war  footing.  We  have  to  provide  for  an  enormous  increase  in 
case  of  war.  The  only  nation  at  all  comparable  with  us  in  this 
respect  is  Switzerland.  Here  we  find  a  system  in  vogue  which 
at  any  rate  deals  with  a  portion  of  the  difficulty  with  which  we  are 
confronted.  The  Swiss  cavalry  approach  very  nearly  in  point  of 
organisation  to  our  Yeomanry  force.  They  are  men  who  only 
employ  a  short  period  in  each  year  in  the  learning  of  their  military 
duties,  and  who  are  at  other  times  engaged  in  civilian  occupations. 
The  Swiss,  being  a  practical  nation,  have  no  notion  of  going  to 
the  expense  of  training  a  body  of  mounted  troops  and  then  com- 
mitting the  stupidity  of  leaving  to  chance  the  provision  of  the 
horses.  Being  also  an  economical  nation,  they  are  equally 
incapable  of  maintaining  in  idleness  the  necessary  mounts  for 
their  men.  They  have  consequently  evolved  a  method  of  proce- 
dure which,  it  is  claimed,  is  of  value  not  only  to  the  State  but  to 
the  yeoman.  In  Switzerland  it  is  the  custom  that  the  Eemount 
Department  should  put  up  for  sale  the  horses  they  designate  for 
the  mounting  of  their  cavalry.  A  fixed  price  is  placed  on  the 
animals,  and  they  are  bid  for  by  the  yeomen,  who  pay  for  them 
half  the  official  value  plus  any  further  price  they  may  reach.  The 
half  official  value  is  then  gradually  returned  to  the  purchaser  in 
annual  instalments,  so  calculated  as  to  be  completed  at  the  same 
period  as  that  at  which  the  yeoman  completes  his  military  service. 
This  method  is  said  to  enable  the  Swiss  Government  to  mount 
their  cavalry  at  a  price  which  is-  substantially  lower  than  that 
which  the  British  War  Office  now  pays  to  hire  an  extremely 
indifferent  horse  for  a  fortnight. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  a  blending  of  the  French 
system  with  an  extension  of  the  Swiss  system  would  very  nearly 
agree  with  the  requirements  of  our  reformers.  An  extension  of 
the  Swiss  system  is  necessary,  because  it  is  very  important  that 
we  should  not  forget  the  large  number  of  horses  required  by  the 
Army  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  mounting  the  cavalry. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  require  more  horses  for  the  artillery  and 
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the  transport  train  than  we  do  for  the  cavalry.  That  is  to  say, 
on  mobilisation  of  the  Kegular  and  Territorial  Armies,  out  of  a 
total  of  120,000  horses  required,  only  56,000  are  needed  for  riding 
purposes.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  Swiss 
plan  should  not  work  with  perfect  ease  in  England.  On  a  small 
scale  it  has  been  tried  in  Wiltshire,  and,  it  is  said,  with  complete 
success.  In  this  instance  private  enterprise  has  made  up  for  War 
Office  indifference,  and  we  owe  this  opportunity  of  studying  the 
system  to  the  intelligent  generosity  of  an  officer  of  the  Territorial 
Army. 

Yet  another  scheme,  and  this  time  a  home-grown  one,  deserves 
careful  consideration.  This  is  the  product  of  the  Ear-Marking 
Association.  It  deals  largely  with  the  grave  danger,  which  un- 
doubtedly exists,  of  the  best  of  our  breeding  stock  being  sold  to  the 
foreigner.  Ever  since  a  date  considerably  anterior  to  the  Franco- 
German  War  foreign  dealers  have  been  busy  buying  horses  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Ireland  in  especial  degree  being  the  object  of  their 
attentions.  There  is  little  doubt  that  these  dealers  have  made  a 
very  wise  decision  in  selecting  that  country  as  the  centre  of  their 
operations.  For  many  years  now  the  great  majority  of  our  best 
weight-carrying  hunters  have  come  from  there.  For  this  there 
are  several  reasons.  It  has  been  found  that  there  is  no  land  so 
good  for  horse-breeding  as  that  which  has  a  limestone  foundation, 
and  this  is  a  rock  in  which  Ireland  is  particularly  rich.  A  great 
deal  of  the  country  over  which  the  mares  and  foals  are  allowed  to 
wander  is  of  a  very  rough  nature,  so  that  the  horses  acquire  an 
intelligence  and  sureness  of  foot  which  is  perhaps  only  equalled 
by  the  ponies  of  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor.  Then,  again,  the  means 
of  communication  in  Ireland  are,  even  now,  far  less  perfect  and 
less  easy  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
renders  it  essential  to  the  inhabitant  of  that  country  that  his  horse 
should  be  strong,  sure-footed,  and  well  built.  A  horse  that  might 
creditably  get  through  a  life's  work  in  five  out  of  any  six  counties 
in  England  would  be  very  likely  to  fail  utterly  if  required  for  use 
in  Galway  or  Donegal.  All  these  considerations  combine  to 
make  the  Irish-bred  horse  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example 
imaginable  of  what  a  high-class  charger  should  be. 

The  greater  part  of  the  danger  anticipated  by  the  Ear-Marking 
Association  is,  however,  not  so  much  caused  by  the  actual  number  of 
horses  bought  by  the  foreign  dealers  as  it  is  by  the  particular  animals 
they  purchase.  The  foreigner  does  not  now,  as  formerly,  content 
himself  with  buying  a  good-looking  young  horse  to  place  in  the 
ranks.  He  has  formed  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  as  well 
for  him  to  breed  at  home  the  horses  he  had  previously  bought 
abroad.  He  has  consequently  changed  the  procedure  of  his  opera- 
tions and  now  buys  principally  those  mares  from  which  are 
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produced  those  excellent  hunters  he  so  ardently  covets.  This, 
from  his  point  of  view,  is  a  very  clever  and  profitable  piece  of 
business,  but,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ear-Marking  Associa- 
tion, it  is  a  line  of  conduct  which,  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue, 
will  eventually  spell  ruin  to  our  unequalled  breed  of  horses.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  farmer  himself  should  refuse  a  good 
round  sum  down  for  a  mare.  He  is  probably  not  a  wealthy  man, 
he  knows  the  thousand-and-one  chances  which  make  horse- 
breeding  such  a  risky  business,  and  he  is  fully  entitled  to  maintain 
that  it  is  much  wiser  for  him  to  take  a  good  profit  at  once  than 
to  gamble  on  the  life  of  the  mare  and  the  success  of  her  future 
foals.  There  is  unfortunately  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  farmer 
now  succumbs  very  frequently  to  this  temptation,  and  that  the 
mare  he  sells  is  either  not  replaced  at  all  or  is  replaced  by  one  of 
distinctly  inferior  quality.  The  price  which  now  has  to  be  paid 
for  a  good-looking  young  horse,  the  difficulty  which  dealers  find  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  their  customers,  the  gradual  shrinking  in 
size  of  the  classes  for  hunters  at  the  principal  shows — all  these  go 
to  prove  that  the  long-continued  drain  on  our  breeding  stock  is 
having  its  natural  effect. 

It  is  the  attempt  to  cope  with  the  disastrous  effects  produced  by 
this  purchase  of  mares  that  gives  the  efforts  of  the  Ear- Marking 
Association  their  principal  interest.  At  the  outset  the  association 
appears  to  have  recognised  that  to  attempt  to  check  this  drainage 
by  placing  an  embargo  on  horse  export  would  be  neither  wise 
nor  just.  It  would,  in  fact,  simply  do  injury  to  breeders  and 
cause  them  to  reduce  their  stock,  the  very  thing  we  should  be 
most  anxious  to  avoid.  The  danger  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the  mere 
fact  that  we  export  annually  nearly  50,000  good  horses;  it  is  all 
contained  in  the  further  fact  that  most  of  these  animals  are  fine 
young  mares  which  should  be  kept  at  home  to  perpetuate  the  breed, 
instead  of  being  made  the  medium  which  will  in  future  enable  the 
foreigner  to  do  without  our  assistance.  The  association,  there- 
fore, wisely  confines  itself  to  pointing  out  how  very  necessary  it 
is  that  inducements  should  be  offered  to  breeders  to  obtain  good 
stock  and  to  keep  it  in  the  country.  The  full  programme  of  the 
association  is  a  fairly  lengthy  one.  It  includes  many  sugges- 
tions as  to  premiums  for  stallions  and  classifications  of  the 
necessary  breeds  required,  which  are  much  on  a  par  with  those 
adopted  in  France  and  elsewhere.  The  original  and  very  valuable 
note  which  it  strikes  is  the  proposal  to  offer  premiums  for  the  ear- 
marking of  suitable  stock,  these  premiums  to  be  given  only  once  for 
each  animal,  but  to  put  no  restriction  whatever  on  the  movements 
or  dealings  in  these  ear-marked  horses  beyond  a  penalty  which  is 
to  be  placed  on  their  exportation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  objects 
of  the  Ear- Marking  Association  strike  at  the  root  of  the  remount 
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difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  retention 
of  the  actual  breeding  stock.  This  is  a  part  of  the  problem  which 
no  other  of  the  schemes  examined  has  dealt  with  ;  it  is  a  question 
of  little  import  to  the  Continental  nations  who  export  few 
horses  of  a  military  type,  but  it  must  be  obvious  that,  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  the  first  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole 
subject  and  the  one  to  which  an  immediate  solution  is  most 
desirable. 

In  all  these  schemes  for  the  betterment  of  our  supply  of 
remounts  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  single  one  of  them  covers 
the  whole  of  the  ground.  There  are  some  which  deal  with  com- 
mandeering horses  in  time  of  war,  but  these  make  no  provision  for 
breeding  or  training.  Those  which  deal  with  breeding  make  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  training  or  the  distribution  of  the 
animals  bred.  The  advocates  of  the  Swiss  system  make  no 
mention  as  to  how  the  remount  question  itself  should  be  dealt 
with.  It  is  evident  that  in  England  we  have  a  complexity  in  this 
subject  which  is  absent  in  the  case  of  other  countries.  This  is  in 
part  owing  to  the  large  foreign  market  which  exists  for  our  riding- 
horses,  and  in  part  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  military  arrange- 
ments. It  is  in  truth  this  latter  part  which  is  mainly  responsible 
for  our  difficulties.  While  the  Continental  nations  can  call  to 
their  colours  three  or  four  reservists  for  every  man  that  is  already 
under  arms,  they  maintain  such  a  high  proportion  of  cavalry 
and  artillery  on  their  peace  establishments  that  these  essential 
branches  are  practically  at  full  war  strength.  The  bulk  of  the 
reservists  belong  to  those  forces  which  are  the  most  easily 
mobilised  and  which  require  the  smallest  proportion  of  horses. 
The  position  of  the  British  troops  is  very  dissimilar.  Taking  the 
two  Armies  in  their  order  of  seniority,  the  Eegulars  have  a  reserve 
of  only  about  80,000  men,  but  in  order  to  completely  mobilise  for 
war  the  Regular  Army  will  require,  in  addition  to  the  peace 
strength,  no  less  than  50,000  horses.  There  are  20,000  horses 
which  are  already  registered,  so  that  there  are  30,000  to  be  found 
somehow.  The  Territorial  Army,  as  has  been  previously  noted, 
require  on  mobilisation  a  total  of  90,000  horses,  to  which  they  can 
at  present  only  subscribe  about  20,000,  on  which  four-fifths  of  the 
Yeomanry  are  mounted,  these  horses  being,  it  should  be  observed, 
the  property  of  the  men  riding  them.  Therefore,  in  two  small 
Armies,  totalling  less  than  half  a  million  of  men,  we  require  on 
mobilisation  120,000  horses,  of  which  only  20,000  are  immediately 
at  our  disposal.  This  is  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of  horses  to 
men  than  is  the  case  with  any  Continental  Power. 

A  further  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  arises 
through  the  essential  differences  between  the  Regular  and  Terri- 
torial Armies.  An  adoption  of  the  Swiss  system,  while  it  is 
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admirably  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  Territorials,  would  be 
next  to  useless  as  an  assistant  to  the  Regulars »  The  Territorial 
Army  is  composed,  both  as  regards  officers  and  men,  of  individuals 
who  would  find  it  no  difficulty  either  to  use  themselves ,  or  suitably 
place  with  others,  the  horses  they  require  on  mobilisation.  More- 
over, as  their  training  is  annual,  the  horses  would  be  yearly  called 
up  for  inspection  and  use.  The  Eegular  Army  is  not  composed  of 
men  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  country  to  make  such  a  practice 
possible.  Even  if  this  disability  could  be  removed,  the  constant 
shifting  from  place  to  place  of  the  various  units  completely  pre- 
cludes all  chance  of  this  system  being  helpful  to  the  Eegulars. 
After  the  date  of  mobilisation  the  method  of  remounting  the  two 
Armies  might  very  well  be  the  same,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
horses  required  for  mobilisation  must  be  provided  by  widely 
different  means. 

Since  there  have  been  so  many  of  these  remount  schemes 
placed  before  the  public  the  writer  hopes  that  he  may  be  excused 
for  adding  yet  another,  and,  as  the  object  is  one  of  national 
interest,  he  makes  no  apology  for  annexing  the  produce  of  brains 
far  more  clever  and  more  experienced  than  his  own. 

A  remount  scheme,  in  his  opinion,  must  commence  with  the 
actual  breeding  of  the  remount.  For  this  the  proposals  of  the 
Ear-Marking  Association  are  excellent  and  ample  and  should  be 
adopted.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  programme  is 
estimated  by  the  association  at  20,OOOL,  but  would  probably,  and 
rightly,  be  swollen  in  a  few  years  to  nearly  50,000?. 

The  economy  effected  by  keeping  the  peace  strength  of  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  Eegular  Army  so  much  below  the  war 
strength  must  be  more  generously  compensated  for.  Instead  of 
the  percentage  of  horses  at  present  registered,  the  whole  50,000 
required  to  complete  should  be  placed  in  this  category.  At  a 
registration  payment  of  II.  per  horse  this  would  cost  another 
50,OOOZ. 

The  horses  bought  for  the  Eegular  Army  should  be  a  year 
younger  than  at  present  and  should  not  be  placed  in  the  ranks 
until  they  are  five  years  old.  In  this  case,  however,  the  smaller 
cost  of  the  young  horse,  and  the  greater  period  of  its  usefulness 
which  would  result  from  a  more  common-sense  treatment,  would 
most  assuredly  save  any  addition  to  the  Estimates. 

To  provide  the  horses  for  the  Territorial  Army  the  initial  cost 
must  be  large;  90,000  horses  are  required  and  only  20,000  are 
there.  An  application  of  the  Swiss  system  would  materially 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  each  horse,  but  for  the  first 
year  the  cost  would  almost  certainly  be  at  least  1 ,000,0002.  In 
future  years  the  charge  would  fall  to  probably  less  than  is  now 
paid  for  hirelings  for  a  fortnight.  In  other  words,  the  net  increase 
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would  be  no  more  than  the  interest  on  the  capital  sum  involved — 
that  is,  about  35,OOOL,  in  return  for  which  the  Territorial  Army 
would  be  enabled  to  mobilise  at  a  few  hours'  notice  at  any  time. 

The  two  Armies  being  thus  completely  provided  with  their 
equine  equipment,  the  Commandeering  Act,  which  is  now  law, 
should  amply  suffice  to  fill  the  gaps  caused  by  war. 

The  total  extra  expenditure  incurred  therefore,  by  means  of 
which  the  breeding  of  the  remount  would  be  fostered,  the  pro- 
vision of  remounts  ensured ,  and  the  two  Armies  completely  horsed 
for  war,  should  add  considerably  less  than  150,OOOL  a  year  to  the 
annual  Army  Estimates. 

That  this  sum  is  a  flea-bite  to  the  enormous  military  bill  we 
are  forced  to  settle  every  year  must  be  admitted.  That  it  would 
be  sufficient  the  items  in  the  annual  Estimates  and  the  expe- 
riences of  other  countries  should  amply  demonstrate.  That  it  is 
necessary  requires  only  that  attention  be  drawn  to  the  words  of 
the  present  Minister  for  Agriculture,  who,  speaking  at  Scar- 
borough in  October  1907 ,  stated  that  one  year  had  seen  a  decrease 
of  10,000  foals,  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  consideration  of  the 
question,  and  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  British  horse- 
breeding  revealed  a  dangerous  position. 

CAEDIGAN. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS   LIFE    TWO  HUNDRED 
YEARS  AGO 


THE  ordinary  events  of  an  everyday  life  do  not,  as  they  occur, 
seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  record,  and  so  it 
comes  about  that  very  few  diaries  have  descended  to  us  which 
afford  a  picture  of  middle-class  life  in  past  centuries.  Nor  is  the 
material  upon  which  this  sketch  of  the  family  life  of  a  well-to-do 
village  squire  is  based  in  the  form  of  a  diary.  But  some  two 
hundred  years  ago  one  Francis  Taylor,  a  man  possessed  of  some 
little  property,  commenced  a  new  account-book,  which  he  headed 
'  Extraordinary  Book  in  my  own  Concernes,'  and  he  entered  in  it 
his  household  accounts  with  such  minute  accuracy  that  it  is 
possible  by  a  study  of  the  entries  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  the 
usual  family  life,  particularly  as  he  enlivened  it  by  many 
comments,  some,  but  not  all,  of  which  express  dissatisfaction  with 
the  transactions  recorded.  Francis  Taylor  lived  upon  his  own 
property  in  the  village  of  South  Littleton,  some  three  and  a-half 
miles  from  Evesham,  managing  it  and  farming  a  part  of  it 
himself,  and  besides  this  he  acted  as  the  trusted  agent  of  Lord 
Coventry.  As  he  took  no  part  in  politics  and  lived  the  quiet  life 
of  a  country  gentleman  there  are  no  stirring  events  to  record  of 
his  career.  Indeed,  the  only  public  appointment  which  he  is 
known  to  have  held  was  that  of  Keceiver-General  for  the  County 
and  City  of  Worcester.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  a  levy  was  made  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  in  order  to 
provide  them  with  funds  for  the  defence  of  their  kingdom,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  on  his  appointment  had  to  sign  a  bond  for  7,050/.,  a 
large  amount  for  those  days,  for  the  proper  performance  of  his 
duties ;  this  is  endorsed  as  discharged,  so  no  doubt  he  did  perform 
them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities. 

These  Keceiver-Generalships  were  offices  much  sought  for  as 
being  very  profitable,  though  the  bond  and  deed  of  appointment 
give  no  clue  to  any  form  of  remuneration ;  and  it  is  a  little  remark- 
able that  he  should  have  been  appointed,  as  his  brother,  of  whom 
more  anon,  was  a  well-known  adherent  of  King  James  the  Second. 
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At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  new  account-book  (1708) 
Francis  Taylor  was  a  widower  with  five  surviving  children — two 
sons,  who  were  at  school  at  Coventry,  and  three  daughters,  just 
grown  up,  who  were  at  home.  No  doubt  the  sons  must  have  been 
sent  to  one  of  the  endowed  grammar-schools,  as  the  cost  of  their 
schooling  was  extraordinarily  small,  the  entries  being  :  '  For  half 
a  yeares  schooling  of  my  2  sons,  02  :00  :00.'  All  of  the  entries  are 
made  in  this  form,  with  the  O's  written  in  for  the  missing  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  but  it  will  be  needless  to  repeat  these  lengthy 
entries  in  each  case  where  amounts  are  cited.  The  boys  did  not 
board  at  the  school,  lor  we  find  that  one  Mr.  Grasson,  of  Coventry, 
was  paid  9Z.  '  for  half  a  yeare's  tabling  of  my  two  sons.'  But  in 
addition  to  these  payments  it  was  Mr.  Taylor's  habit  to  send  to 
their  schoolmaster  '  a  guinie  for  a  New  Y^are's  gift,'  and  to  Mr. 
Grasson  a  turkey  and  a  chine  of  bacon.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  the 
elder  son,  Frank,  was  sent  to  Oxford,  to  University,  of  which 
college  Dr.  Charlett,  a  near  relation,  was  then  Master.  .  A  charge 
paid  for  a  letter  to  Oxford  has  appended  to  it  a  note  of  its 
contents.  It  was  to  ask  '  If  my  son  Frank  may  be  in  his  (Dr. 
Charlett  *s)  lodgings  or  may  have  a  chamber  of  his  own  and  may 
learn  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Mathematicks.'  When  Frank  went 
there  '  to  continue  as  a  commoner  '  he  was  given  81.,  and  later  in 
his  first  term  he  was  sent  another  12L  As  no  other  mention  is 
made  of  his  expenses  there  it  may  be  concluded  that  his  college 
fees  were  paid  out  of  this  as  well  as  his  living  expenses,  so  that  an 
Oxford  education  in  those  days  could  not  have  been  very  costly. 
He  took  his" degree,  for  a  book-plate  of  his  is  extant  bearing  his 
arms  and  'A.M.  University  Coll.  Oxon  ' ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
profited  by  his  education  and  to  have  acquired  literary  tastes,  for 
after  his  death  in  1748  the  valuation  of  his  books  cost  51.  5s.  and 
their  carriage  to  London  for  sale  51.  14s.,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  amount  which  they  realised.  Notwithstanding  his  literary 
tastes,  however,  our  only  other  glimpse  of  him  is  strange  and  un- 
worthy. For  a  letter  exists  in  which  his  rector  is  complaining 
that,  though  very  well  off,  he  does  not  pay  his  tithes,  and  then 
goes  on  to  say  : 

There  is  no  coming  to  ye  speech  of  this  gentleman,  who  through  a  strange 
turn  of  mind  hath  forsaken  his  own  habitation,  living  at  one  public  house 
or  another  in  different  towns,  but  Chiefly  at  a  Carrier's  Inn  at  Worcester. 

Evidently  he  died  at  an  inn  somewhere  not  very  far  away,  for 
7s.  Qd.  was  paid  for  bringing  his  body  to  Littleton  for  burial. 

Though  the  younger  brother  was  not  sent  to  Oxford  his  after- 
career  was  more  satisfactory  :  he  went  to  the  Bar,  became 
Recorder  of  Evesham,  and  represented  that  borough  in  Parlia- 
ment for  a  good  many  years.  Of  the  daughters  and  their  ways  of 
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life  something,  but  not  very  much,  can  be  learnt.  The  eldest, 
Judith,  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  Lady  Coventry,  who 
made  her  a  present  of  twenty-five  yards  of  silk,  the  carriage  of 
which  from  London  was  paid  for  and  entered  in  the  accounts. 
But  she  had  a  short  life.  In  July  1710  she  rode  to  Banbury 
to  join  a  '  flying  coach  '  for  London,  their  man  and  two  horses 
putting  up  at  Banbury  for  the  night.  On  the  4th  of  September 
two  letters  arrived  at  Littleton,  one  from  a  Mr.  Oades,  with  whom 
she  was  staying,  and  another  from  a  doctor,  '  of  my  daughter 
Judith  is  ill  of  ye  small  pox,'  and  ten  days  later  three  more  letters 
'  concerning  dangerous  illness  and  of  her  death.' 

Like  all  the  literature  of  the  time  these  books  bring  home  to 
us  what  a  frightful  scourge  small-pox  was.  In  the  same  year  a 
man  is  paid  for  riding  to  Coventry  '  to  see  my  son  Frank  ill  of  ye 
small  pox,'  while  a  little  later  the  youngest  daughter  was  sent 
away  for  six  weeks  on  account  of  small-pox  in  the  village,  and 
paid  11.  6s.  6d.  for  six  weeks'  '  tabling  '  to  the  wife  of  their  apothe- 
cary in  Evesham,  with  whom  she  stayed.  And  yet  again,  only  a 
year  later,  this  same  daughter  Nancy  is  sent  away  for  the  same 
reason  ;  but  the  elder  surviving  daughter,  Betty,  was  not  banished 
on  either  occasion,  whence  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  she  must 
already  have  had  the  disease.  It  is  also  significant  that  ten 
shillings  was  thought  enough  to  send  to  a  woman  who  had  nursed 
Frank  through  the  small-pox. 

Betty  was  the  housekeeper,  and  the  housekeeping  money 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  passed  through  her  hands,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  daughters  did  a  good  deal  of  work 
in  the  house.  For  at  n.o  time  were  more  than  two  female  servants 
kept,  and  this  was  a  small  number  for  the  size  of  the  house  in 
which,  at  all  events  in  later  years,  they  lived.  And  in  some  cases 
one  of  the  two  servants  is  described  as  a  dairymaid,  so  that  she 
was  not  altogether  a  house  servant. 

With  the  utmost  regularity,  at  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas,  we 
read  '  Pd  to  my  daughters  Betty  and  Nancy  their  half  yeare's 
allowance,  to  each  505.  for  finding  them  in  cloathes,  51.'  Judged 
by  modern  standards  this  does  not  seem  much,  but  it  had  to  do, 
even  when  there  was  an  exceptional  expense.  For  after  their 
sister  Judith's  death  Betty  and  Nancy  paid  for  mourning  12/.  19s. , 
which  was  met  '  as  to  51.  out  of  their  half  yeare's  allowance  and 
as  to  SI.  out  of  money  which  Mr.  Douglass  gave  them  ' ;  but  who 
this  Mr.  Douglass  who  came  to  the  rescue  was  we  do  not  know. 

The  girls  also  busied  themselves  with  fine  needlework,  silk  for 
which  was  often  purchased  during  their  visits  to  London.  And 
there  remain  three  beautiful  pieces  of  embroidery,  two  of  which 
are  in  the  writer's  possession,  as  marks  of  their  skill.  These  are 
upon  linen,  the  whole  ground  being  closely  worked  over  with  silk 
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so  as  to  resemble  quilting,  and  upon  this  is  a  bold  conventional 
pattern  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  various  shades  of  yellow.  They 
may  have  been  intended  as  breadths  of  an  embroidered  petticoat 
over  which  a  dress  was  to  be  looped,  or  they  may  have  been  for 
the  dress  itself.  The  third  piece  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  finished, 
and,  almost  pathetically,  the  threaded  needle  still  lies  in  it.  Can 
it  be  that  it  was  Judith's  work,  and  that  after  her  untimely  death 
in  budding  womanhood  her  sisters  had  not  the  heart  to  finish  it? 
Another  of  Betty's  occupations  was  learning  French,  in  which  for 
some  time  she  took  lessons  from  a  lady  at  a  cost  of  6L  a  year. 
But  Nancy  did  not  participate  in  these  lessons,  and  somehow  one 
gathers  the  impression  that  Nancy  was  a  little  overshadowed  by 
Betty.  At  all  events,  a  property  was  left  to  Petty  on  her  father's 
death,  but  nothing  was  left  to  Nancy,  who,  however,  may  have 
been  considered  to  have  been  provided  for,  as  shortly  after  one  of 
their  visits  to  London  she  had  married  a  '  merchant  of  the  City  of 
London.' 

Betty  did  not  marry  until  after  her  father's  death,  and  then  she 
married  one  John  Tandy.  Now,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
Francis  Taylor's  life  the  name  of  John  Tandy  appears  as  a  man- 
servant engaged  at  61.  a  year,  so  it  is  probable  that  she  married 
their  man-servant.  However,  there  were  some  Tandys  in  the 
village  possessed  of  a  little  property,  yeoman  farmers  farming 
their  own  land,  so  John  Tandy  may  have  been  of  a  class  above 
that  of  the  average  servant.  One  may  conjecture,  too,  that 
perhaps  Betty  was  badly  marked  with  small-pox  and  could  not 
secure  a  husband  of  her  own  class. 

The  ladies  of  the  family  do  not  seem  to  have  been  invited  to 
the  houses  where  Francis  Taylor  dined,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
often  been  away  from  home.  But  there  are  entries  which  indicate 
their  occasionally  riding  to  Tewkesbury,  Worcester,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  they  on  several  occasions  accom- 
panied their  father  to  London,  where  they  did  much  shopping. 
Indeed,  more  than  once  these  London  visits  were  the  occasion  of 
some  heartburnings  to  that  precise  account-keeper,  who  notes,  '  I 
find  a  want  of  about  2  guinies  nor  can  imagine  what  should  have 
become  of  it. '  And  from  time  to  time  payments  for  letters  indicate 
that  one  or  other  of  the  daughters  was  staying  away  with  friends, 
so  that,  considering  '  ye  exceeding  badness  of  the  roads  '  and  the 
fact  that  the  journeys  were  all  made  on  horseback,  no  carriage 
being  then  kept,  they  perhaps  moved  about  as  much  as  could  be 
expected.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  did  not  go  about  as 
much  as  their  father  or  their  brothers,  and  we  must  picture  them 
as  making  themselves  generally  useful  at  home,  doing  some  of  the 
house-work,  attending  to  household  matters,  and  not  reading 
much ,  as  the  only  books  of  which  purchases  are  recorded  were  dull 
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works  on  divinity,  but  yet  with  time  enough  on  their  hands  to  do 
some  fine  needlework  as  a  diversion. 

Of  Mr.  Taylor's  habits  more  traces  are  to  be  found.  He  was 
not  a  great  sportsman,  as  powder  and  shot  were  bought  in  very 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  quantities  more  suggestive  of  scaring 
birds  away  from  crops  than  of  sport.  But  he  once  kept  grey- 
hounds, and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  disaster  : 

Pd  to  Jos.  Beard  of  Longbarrow  p.  [=for]  drenches  p.  my  Mastive  bitch 
2  greyhounds  and  a  greyhound  whelp,  there  having  a  mad  Dogge  bin  in  my 
Cort  2  or  3  days  since  (tho  I  believe  none  of  them  were  bit)  p.  fear  of  danger, 
2s.  Note  :  These  drenches  killed  all  my  curious  well  conditioned  Dogges  to  my 
very  great  grief  p.  which  I  wd  not  have  taken  10  guinies. 

Though  Francis  Taylor  liked  to  get  his  money's  worth,  and 
was  apt  to  have  a  grumble  if  he  thought  he  had  not  done  so,  he 
was  very  far  from  being  illiberal  in  his  dealings,  and  to  his  habit 
of  giving  tips  to  everyone  who  did  him  the  least  service  we  owe 
the  knowledge  of  where  he  went  and  what  he  did.  He  seems  to 
have  been  in  considerable  request  as  a  dinner  guest ,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  the  leading  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  we 
read  :  '  At  my  Lord  Lee's  yt  day  Mr  Coventry e  and  myself  dined 
there  that  day,  to  ye  butler  2s.  6d.'  But  this  butler  must  have 
been  an  imposing  person  to  have  received  so  large  a  tip,  and  a 
more  usual  amount  is  recorded  as  '  Expenses  at  Mr  Coventrye's 
at  Hitcote  one  night  with  my  two  sons,  viz.  to  Mr  Townshend  ye 
butler  12d.,  ye  maid  6d.,  two  grooms  6d.  each.'  A  dinner  at  Sir 
Anthony  Craven's  is  noteworthy  in  that  several  ladies  were 
present,  which  seems  to  have  been  unusual,  at  all  events  at  those 
dinners  where  the  names  of  the  guests  are  recorded.  But  it  was 
Sir  Anthony's  birthday,  which  may  have  made  the  difference ; 
there  the  butler  and  the  groom  received  Is.  each.  At  another 
dinner,  where  he  met  the  High  Sheriffs  of  two  counties,  he  only 
gave  the  maid  %d. ,  so  it  may  be  supposed  that  she  did  not  please 
him,  as  this  is  quite  the  smallest  tip  recorded. 

It  is  evident  that  dinners  at  inns  were  a  form  of  entertainment 
much  in  vogue ,  for  at  these  he  was  sometimes  host  and  sometimes 
guest,  and  generally  gave  the  maid  6d.  and  the  groom  the  same. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  how  much  he  enter- 
tained at  his  own  house  ;  but  as  this  did  not  involve  immediate  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  the  account-book  bears  no  trace  of  such 
gatherings,  except  that  now  and  again  purchases  of  tobacco  and 
pipes  are  earmarked  as  having  been  got  for  some  particular  guest. 

When  the  family  went  to  London  they  seem  to  have  gone  into 
lodgings,  and  not  to  an  inn,  and  the  lodgings  were  remarkably 
cheap.  '  To  Mrs  Starkey  for  7  weeks  use  of  her  chamber  (tho  not 
used  all  the  time)  at  4s.  a  week,  to  her  maid  2s.,  II.  10s.,'  could 
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not  have  included  board,  which  apparently  must  have  been  got  at 
eating-houses,  though  on  another  occasion  the  entry  is  '  To  dyet, 
lodging  and  expenses  in  London  3J  weeks  3/.  3s.  5d.'  On  one 
visit  to  London  the  daughters  were  left  at  home,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
must  have  ridden  all  the  way  (100  miles),  as  his  horses  were  put 
up  in  town. 

The  London  bills  give  an  insight  into  details  of  dress,  as, 
although  a  good  many  things  were  bought  from  an  alderman  of 
Worcester,  who  was  a  relation,  the  more  important  purchases 
were  reserved  for  the  visits  to  town.  Gold-handled  swords, 
mourning  swords,  periwigs  and  full-bottomed  wigs,  the  re-curling 
thereof  and  powder  for  them,  '  drugget '  suits  and  materials  for 
dresses  for  the  daughters,  figure  amongst  the  items  set  out,  while 
the  sale  to  a  silversmith  of  '  burnt  silver  gold  lace  '  (sic)  indicates 
that  some  little  attention  was  given  to  appearance.  But  as  no 
mention  occurs  of  anything  but  materials  for  the  daughters,  Betty 
and  Nancy  most  probably  made  their  own  dresses  at  home. 

A  liberal  table  was  kept ,  and  as  a  sample  of  the  meals  a  dinner 
given  at  an  earlier  date,  in  fact  at  the  christening  of  Betty,  may 

be  cited  : 

FIRST  COURSE 

A  Salmon  melt  and  2  carps  boyled  with  small  fish  f  ryed  round  ye  dish 
A  loyn  of  veal  royst 

A  pigeon  pie 
A  carrot  pudding 

A  piece  of  beef  boyled  with  cabbage  and  boyled  Pigg  laid  round  about  it 

And  2  dishes  on  side  table  p.  remoles  (viz.  a  legg  of  mutton  boyled 

with  Callowflowers  and  a  quarter  of  lamb  rost) 

In  the  margin  Francis  Taylor  notes  of  this  last  entry,  '  No 
need  of  this  and  might  have  bin  saved.' 

SECOND  COURSE 

A  young  Turkie  rost 

2  Ducks  rost 
A  dish  of  pease 

A  dish  of  Tarts,  Cheesecakes,  custards,  all  in  a  dish  with  a 
Sillabub  in  ye  middle 

This  was  pretty  substantial  fare,  though  we  do  not  know  how 
many  sat  down  to  it.  The  butcher's  bill,  however,  for  one  year 
was  large  for  a  family  which  usually  consisted  of  only  six  persons 
in  the  house,  as  no  less  than  1,400  pounds  of  beef  and  mutton  were 
consumed;  but  there  is  internal  evidence  that  at  times,  at  all 
events,  the  labourers  were  fed,  as  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the 
amounts  purchased  at  harvest  time  and  at  sheep-shearing  time ; 
and  it  is  also  noted  that  a  carpenter  and  his  son ,  who  were  engaged 
at  a  daily  wage  to  build  a  boat  for  use  on  the  river  Avon  (which 
ran  through  a  part  of  the  property),  were  given  '  dyett.'  Some- 
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times,  too,  fat  sheep  were  killed  at  the  house  in  addition  to  the 
butcher's  meat  bought,  and  these  come  to  be  recorded  through 
Mr.  Taylor's  habit  of  entering  their  value  '  as  to  myself.' 

Once  it  was  a  sick  fat  sheep  which  was  killed,  and  this  was 
sold  in  quarters  to  '  ye  poore  '  for  45.  6d. ;  and  similarly  a  fat  cow, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  moat  and  was  drowned,  was  sold  to  the 
poor  for  Us.  2d. 

The  expenditure  upon  bread  was  so  small  and  occasional  that 
obviously  it  was  generally  baked  at  home,  where  also  the  brewing 
of  beer  and  the  making  of  cider  were  carried  on. 

The  consumption  of  wine  was  not  large ;  it  was  always  bought 
in  bulk  either  at  Worcester,  Bristol,  or  London,  and  was  bottled 
at  home,  a  good  deal  being  put  into  pint  bottles.  Only  three 
kinds  of  wine  were  bought — red  and  white  port  at  prices  varying 
from  45.  6d.  to  6s.  §d.  the  gallon,  and  Canary  (sack)  at  85.  the 
gallon. 

Tea  and  coffee  were  very  dear,  and  only  small  quantities  were 
got  at  a  time,  such  as  '  J  pound  Bohea  65.,  J  pound  green  tea  45., 
J  pound  coffee  Is.  10d.,  all  of  ye  best,'  whilst  two  tin  teapots 
and  a  coffee-pot,  each  holding  but  J  pint,  were  had  at  the  same 
time.  Just  about  this  period  Elers  was  making  in  Staffordshire 
the  beautifully  fine  red  earthenware  which  bears  his  name,  and 
his  teapots  commonly  held  somewhat  less  than  half  a  pint. 

Delicacies  were  sometimes  bought,  such  as  various  kinds  of 
fish,  barrels  of  oysters,  brandy  for  making  cherry  brandy, 
metheglin  (a  sweet  wine  made  from  honey),  fat  geese  and  giblets, 
and  lampreys. 

In  Worcester  at  the  present  day  the  little  lamperns  which 
ascend  the  Severn  in  vast  numbers  at  certain  times  of  year  are 
largely  sold ;  but  the  lampreys  bought  by  the  Taylor  family  could 
not  have  been  these,  but  must  have  been  the  large  sea  lamprey, 
as  they  cost  as  much  as  8d.  or  lOd.  each.  Once  some  were  bought 
ready  potted  :  *  6  Pottes  of  lampreys  13s.,  of  these  5  pottes  were 
sent  as  a  present,  ye  other  was  eat  with  Kattes.' 

Candles  were  bought  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the 
purchase  of  candle-moulds  shows  that  some  were  made  at  home, 
and  a  purchase  of  the  materials  for  making  soap  indicates  that  this 
also  was  a  domestic  operation.  But  soap-boiling  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  to  the  liking  of  the  household,  for  later  entries  relate  to 
the  purchase  of  soap  itself ,  or  sometimes  to  an  exchange  of  tallow 
for  soap  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  of  soap  for  sixteen  pounds  of 
tallow. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  prices  of  a  few  of  the 
commoner  articles  of  diet.  Mutton  and  beef  were  usually  2d.  a 
pound,  but  beef  was  occasionally  2£dL,  and  about  the  same  time 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  in  one  of  her  letters  complains 
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of  this  latter  price  as  excessive ;  pigeons  were  Is.  Sd.  a 
dozen,  chickens  Is.  a  couple,  a  fat  goose  and  giblets  2s.  3d.,  100 
oysters  Is.  9d.,  sugar  4d.  a  lb.,  raisins  6cL,  currants  Id.,  cheese 
4d.  a  lb.,  and  coals  12s.  a  ton. 

Most  of  the  ordinary  shopping  was  done  by  one  of  the  female 
servants,  who  presented  her  '  note  '  for  marketings  on  her  return 
from  Evesham  or  other  neighbouring  towns ;  she  also  took  to 
market  surplus  produce,  such  as  butter  and  eggs,  cheese  and 
pigeons,  of  which  a  very  large  number  must  have  been  kept. 
Most  likely  she  rode  to  market  on  a  pillion  with  the  man-servant, 
who  was  entrusted  with  larger  commissions,  such  as  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  sheep,  cattle,  cart-horses,  or  even  riding-horses;  at  all 
events,  the  man  and  the  woman  were  often  at  market  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  repairs  of  a  pillion  show  that/it  was  in  frequent  use. 

Two  female  servants  and  no  more  were  kept,  and  as  whenever 
a  new  one  was  engaged  Is.  was  given  '  in  earnest,'  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  engaged  at  mops  or  hiring  fairs,  which  have  only 
comparatively  recently  ceased  to  exist  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  hiring  was  for  one  year  and  was  a  mutually  binding  contract 
for  that  time.  Its  nature  is  well  illustrated  by  an  entry  relating 
to  a  man-servant  :  *  Pd  to  Jas  Godson  for  6  weeks  at  51.  10s.  a 
yeare,  12s.  Qd.  But  he  having  2s.  6d.  when  hired  and  he  resolved 
not  to  stay  out  his  yeare.  Note — I  might  have  cEose  not  to  pay 
him  anything  in  regard  he  wd.  not  stay  his  yeare.  I  pd  him.' 
This  was  not  their  usual  experience,  for  several  of  the  female 
servants  stayed  more  than  the  contract  year,  though  they  only 
received  2L  5s.  a  year  in  wages ;  and  two  at  least  stayed  with  the 
Taylors  for  four  years.  The  servants  must  have  been  kindly 
treated,  as  several  received  a  small  money  present  on  leaving,  and 
when  one  of  them  fell  ill  of  a  '  severe  colick  '  it  was  not  the  family 
apothecary  who  was  called  in,  as  for  a  minor  ailment,  but  a 
physician,  whose  fee  was  a  guinea.  But  Mr.  Taylor's  diagnosis 
must  have  been  at  fault,  for  her  illness  lasted  six  weeks,  too  long 
for  a  colic,  as  we  know  by  her  fellow-servant  having  been  given 
some  extra  money  because  she  had  done  all  the  work  for  that  time. 
And  when  his  man-servant  was  ill  Mr.  Taylor  paid  for  medical 
attendance  upon  him  also. 

This  particular  man-servant,  who  received  4L  10s.  a  year, 
remained  with  the  Taylors  for  no  less  than  eleven  years,  and  was 
trusted  to  do  important  commissions.  Generally  only  one  man- 
servant was  kept,  though  sometimes,  particularly  towards  the  end 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  life,  two  were  kept. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  conditions  of  medical  practice 
in  those  days,  when  minor  ailments  were  generally  treated  by  an 
'  apothecary,'  who  did  not  possess  any  medical  qualification. 
Thus  one  Jarret  Smythe,  apothecary,  was  paid  5s.  for  bleeding 
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Mr.  Taylor  for  a  severe  cold — '  he  took  15  oz,  too  much  at  one 
time  '  writes  the  patient — and  he  received  numerous  payments  for 
bleedings,  &c.,  while  he  also  sold  veterinary  medicines  and  drugs 
generally.  Although  he  did  not  belong  to  the  higher  grades  of 
the  medical  profession  it  is  known  that  he  managed  to  marry  an 
heiress  and  claimed  gentility,  stating  that  he  was  cousin  to  a 
Somersetshire  baronet.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  at  his 
house  that  Nancy  Taylor  stayed  when  she  fled  from  the  smallpox 
in  her  village. 

Originally  the  apothecary  was  a  grocer,  who  had  more  or  less 
made  a  speciality  of  selling  drugs.  Chaucer  tells  us  that  his 
physician  had  his  '  potecary,'  who  was  apparently  an  appanage  to 
the  particular  physician.  In  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the 
physician  the  apothecary  went  to  the  patient's  house  to  apply 
plaisters,  &c.,  and  of  this  one  finds  an  instance  in  the  account- 
book,  where,  a  physician  having  ordered  an  emetic,  the  apothecary 
stays  the  night  at  Littleton  to  see  it  through.  By  degrees  they 
came  to  prescribe  for  minor  ailments,  and  eventually  so  fully 
established  a  position  as  a  grade  of  medical  practitioner  that  it 
became  desirable  to  secure  that  they  had  an  adequate  medical 
training.  And  so  the  Apothecaries  Act  was  passed,  which  enabled 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  to  hold  examinations  and  to  grant 
medical  qualifications,  which  they  continue  to  do  to  this  day. 
Many  still  survive  who  remember  the  time  when  the  general 
practitioner  was  called,  especially  by  the  upper  classes,  the  apothe- 
cary, and  the  King's  ordinary  medical  attendant  is  still  officially 
styled  '  apothecary.' 

When  more  serious  ailments  were  in  question  the  Taylors 
consulted  a  physician  or  a  surgeon.  The  physician's  fee  was 
generally  a  guinea,  but  the  surgeon's  fee  was  more  variable. 
Thus  Mr.  Owen,  surgeon,  only  had  5s.  for  '  letting  me  blood  in  ye 
right  arm  for  a  pain  about  my  left  shoulder,'  that  is  to  say,  the 
same  fee  that  the  apothecary  had  received  for  a  similar  operation. 
But  for  advice  about  '  ye  dropsie  '  Mr.  Owen  received  75.  6d. ,  as 
well  as  5s.  for  a  '  little  bottle  of  water  for  ye  dropsie.'  It  was  long 
before  the  surgeon  attained  to  the  same  social  status  as  the 
physician.  When  the  monks,  the  early  practitioners  of  medicine, 
were  forbidden  to  treat  surgical  cases,  the  practice  of  surgery  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  lower  social  grade,  and  this  implied  inferiority 
long  clung  to  it. 

With  his  horses  Francis  Taylor  seems  to  have  been  very  un- 
fortunate, and  they  were  often  in  the  hands  of  the  veterinary 
surgeons,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  farriers,  notwithstanding 
that  he  appears  to  have  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  their  skill. 
'  Two  bottles  of  stuff  and  a  potte  of  oyntment '  had  been  supplied 
to  cure  his  grey  mare  of  a  '  running  at  ye  heeles/  as  to  which  he 
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remarks,  '  I  used  but  little  of  this,  fearing  it  did  more  hurt  than 
good,  and  so  this  money  is  thrown  away.' 

Then,  again,  a  farrier  from  a  little  distance  had  been  called  in 
to  fire  his  son's  grey  gelding  for  a  shoulder  sprain,  and  a  long 
lament  follows  : 

He  agreed  for  a  guinie,  £  a  guinie  for  his  journey  and  £  a  guinie  for  the 
operation,  also  firing  my  black  mare  for  a  supposed  shoulder  sprain,  in  all 
2  guinies.  This  last  I  take  to  be  a  great  imposition  and  very  unreasonable 
for  yt  he  went  not  a  step  further  and  was  no  more  than  if  it  had  been  done  at 
his  own  house,  where  he  has  £  a  guinie,  which  I  was  willing  to  give  him,  but  he 
wd  not  be  content  under  a  guinie,  wh  I  gave  him  against  my  will  it  being 
very  hard  and  against  all  good  confidence,  but  learn  to  be  wiser  another  time 
and  agree  beforehand. 

However,  this  went  the  way  of  good  resolutions  in  general,  and  it 
was  not  very  long  before  he  found  himself  in  a  similar  dispute  with 
another  farrier.  On  the  whole,  the  farriers  were  quite  as  highly 
paid  as  the  apothecaries,  and,  whether  it  was  from  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  roads,  or  from  other  causes,  their  services 'were  quite 
as  often  in  request.  Mr.  Taylor's  want  of  confidence  was  not 
confined  to  the  farriers,  but  was  extended  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, for  we  find  him  having  recourse  to  quack  medicines,  which 
he  was  in  no  great  hurry  to  pay  for ;  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  he 
was  disappointed  in  the  result,  although  he  does  not  say  so  when 
at  last  he  pays  '  to  the  Revd.  Mr.  Schrine  Smyth  for  three  papers 
of  powders  he  sent  me  for  ye  dropsie,  55.' 

The  habit  of  giving  tips  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Every- 
one who  had  the  smallest  claim  received  something,  though 
as  a  rule  the  sums  were  small,  6dL  generally  sufficing.  When  a 
side  of  venison  was  brought  by  Lord  Coventry's  keeper,  25.  6d. 
was  given  ;  but  this  is  called  a  fee,  so  may  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  a  perquisite,  which  is  rendered  the  more  probable  in  that  only 
6d.  or  Is.  was  given  when  the  same  present  arrived  by  other  hands. 

Mr.  Taylor  gave  a  great  many  presents,  being  always  careful 
to  pay  the  carriage  unless  his  own  servants  were  able  to  deliver 
them.  They  usually  took  the  form  of  produce,  such  as  '  a  bushel 
of  my  best  malt,'  some  flax,  or  particularly  good  seed  corn,  or  a 
turkey  and  a  chine  of  bacon,  which  was  a  very  favourite  present, 
and  their  value  was  invariably  entered  in  the  accounts  '  as  to 
myself.'  Some  of  the  presents,  however,  are  such  as  nowadays 
people  might  hesitate  to  accept,  as  when  he  sent  to  the  newly 
elected  Mayor  of  Evesham  105.  towards  his  feast. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  idea  that  he  was  very  liberal,  notwith- 
standing an  occasional  grumble.  Thus,  when  he  pays  over  a  small 
local  charity,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  his  hands,  he  adds 
to  it  out  of  his  own  pocket ;  and  when  he  visits  London  something 
substantial  is  always  given  to  the  poor.  The  charity  dinner  had 
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evidently  been  invented  in  his  time,  for  he  gives  II.  19s.  6d.  '  at 
ye  feast  of  ye  clergymen's  sons  and  to  ye  poore.'  Nor  was  the 
appeal  of  a  man  imprisoned  for  debt  refused,  for  he  gave  '  to  one 
Eichd.  Jones  a  Dtr  in  Worcester  Jayle  who  has  compounded  with 
his  creditors  at  4s.  in  ye  pound  having  liberty  with  Marshall  wth 
a  certificate  signed  by  Mr.  Soley  and  others  in  Bewdley  to  ask 
chanty,  5s.' 

Of  his  agricultural  ventures  no  complete  record  remains ;  there 
is  a  small  collection  of  notes  about  leases  and  contracts,  but  the 
account-book  in  the  writer's  possession  makes  frequent  reference 
to  others  which  have  been  long  since  lost,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  either  the  extent  of  his  property,  his  total  income,  or 
his  total  expenditure.  Most  of  his  land  was  generally  let  to 
tenants  who  paid  their  rent  with  fair  regularity,  though  he 
laments  that  one  plot  of  land  had  remained  upon  his  hands  for 
four  years  ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion  from  the 
amount  of  seed  corn,  &c.,  used,  he  had  not  more  than  150  acres 
under  the  plough  in  his  own  hands.  Some  of  his  land  was  let  at 
30s.  per  acre,  and  none  is  known  to  have  fetched  less  than  a 
pound.  Taking  into  account  the  altered  value  of  money  these  rents 
seem  high,  though  it  is  very  good  land  in  the  district. 

Forty  years  ago  the  population  in  the  Littletons  was  smaller 
than  it  must  have  been  two  hundred  years  ago,  though  now  the 
spread  of  small  holdings  and  of  market-gardening  has  again 
rendered  the  villages  populous,  and  so  prosperous  that  many  of  the 
tenants  have  been  able  to  purchase  the  freehold  of  their  plots. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  progress  is  due  to  legis- 
lation, for  it  was  well  on  the  way  before  there  was  any  Small 
Holdings  Act  upon  the  Statute  Book.  It  has  been  the  result  of 
natural  development  in  an  area  where  the  land  is  suitable ,  and  has 
been  furthered  by  the  landlords,  who  have  assisted  it  by  planting 
and  by  agitating  for  increased  rail  facilities,  which  have  been 
obtained  to  the  advantage  alike  of  the  railway  and  of  the  tenants. 

The  villagers  in  Mr.  Taylor's  day  appear  to  have  been  a 
tolerably  orderly  and  well-conducted  set  of  people,  and  the  only 
indication  to  the  contrary,  during  the  ten  years  over  which  the 
accounts  extend,  lies  in  three  warrants  which  he  procured.  One 
of  these  was  against  some  wood  stealers ,  and  another  was  a  search 
warrant  to  look  for  a  brass  pan  which  had  been  stolen.  But  this 
only  ended  in  additional  expenses  for  the  search  without  dis- 
covering the  whereabouts  of  the  pan.  The  third  warrant  is 
against  a  woman  in  the  village  for  buying  eggs  of  one  Jack  Goring 
and  for  harbouring  vagrants.  This  is  a  curious  combination  of 
offences  to  be  placed  in  one  warrant,  and  as  to  the  eggs  seems  only 
explicable  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  supposed  to  have 
he™  stolen  from  Mr.  Taylor,  who  at  the  time  had  a  servant  named 
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Thomas  Goring.  Even  so  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  action  could 
be  taken  against  the  purchaser  of  the  eggs  without  proceeding  also 
against  the  thief,  of  which  there  is  no  trace. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Francis  Taylor  moved  into  a  new 
house  which  he  had  built  on  to  a  much  older  half-timbered  house, 
the  incongruity  of  style  being  of  little  importance  as  the  new 
building  entirely  concealed  the  older  portion  from  the  front.  His 
house  still  ornaments  the  village  street  with  its  high-pitched,  tiled 
roof,  bold  gables,  and  widely  projecting  eaves,  but  it  has  fallen 
from  its  high  estate.  Many  of  the  windows  were  blocked  up  on 
account  of  the  window  tax  and  have  never  been  reopened,  and  the 
villagers  have  a  tradition  that  they  were  closed  because  a  ghost 
used  to  look  out  from  them  and  frighten  the  children.  The  farmer 
whose  family  have  occupied  it  for  weH-nigh  a  hundred  years 
chiefly  occupies  the  older  portion,  and  the  fine  old  house  is  much 
dilapidated. 

In  these  later  years  of  Francis  Taylor's  life  his  brother,  the 
Kev.  Ealph  Taylor,  D.D.,  S.T.P.,  was  much  at  Littleton,  where 
he  died  and  was  buried.  His  was  a  much  more  chequered  career. 
Having  a  good  living,  the  best  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Coventry,  that 
of  Severn  Stoke,  in  Worcestershire,  and  being  also  a  prebendary 
of  Worcester,  he  had  a  good  position  and  ample  means.  But  he 
had  in  some  way  unknown  to  us  become  acquainted  with  James 
the  Second,  and  on  his  abdication  became  a  Nonjuror  and  followed 
the  King  into  exile.  After  a  time,  finding  himself  in  very  reduced 
circumstances,  he  wished  to  return  and,  if  possible,  to  be  reinstated 
in  his  living,  and  to  this  end  he  wrote  to  Francis  Taylor  to  ask 
him  to  procure  a  passport,  and  he  also  drafted  a  petition  which  he 
submitted  both  to  Dr.  Charlett  and  to  his  brother  for  approval. 

These  documents  and  other  letters  of  Ealph  Taylor's  which 
still  exist  are  sufficiently  interesting  for  quotation.  After  com- 
plaining of  his  poverty,  he  thanks  Lady  Coventry  for  having  sent 
him  50L ,  and  adds  that  the  King  had  offered  to  give  him  a  pension, 
but  that  he  had  declined  it,  '  having  about  400J.  in  other  hands, 
part  of  which  was  returned  to  him,  he  Begd  leave  to  decline,  more 
pleased  with  the  King's  goodness  than  if  he  had  a  million  of  livres 
yearly.' 

He  goes  on  to  relate  how 

once  he  had  a  coach,  four  saddle  horses  and  servants  accordingly :  all  of 
which  he  was  deprived  of  for  his  fidelity  to  the  King,  and  had  his  outhousing 
and  four  horses  burnt,  his  dwelling  house  beset,  and  forced  to  fly  for  his 
life  from  ye  violence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  soldiers.  And  all  this  when 
he  was  tempted  daily  with  offers  of  a  Bishoprick  from  those  who  had  interest 
enough  with  the  usurpers  to  have  procured  it. 

He  tells  that  he  is  now  the  only  divine  with  the  King,  but  that  he 
is  no  Papist,  has  never  been  at  Mass,  nor  seen  the  Host  exposed 
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at  any  church.     It  is  true,  however,  that  he  had  seen  some  relics, 
1  and  a  horrible  lie  is  grafted  on  it '  : 

These  were  shewn  to  the  King  and  Queen.  I  took  that  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  cd  not  be  seen  at  another  time,  having  first  made  enquiry 
if  there  was  no  more  respect  required  of  those  yt  viewed  them  than  if  they 
were  to  see  any  profane  picture  or  statue,  wh  accordingly  I  found  to  be 
true.  There  was  neither  mass  nor  vespers,  but  only  a  short  nourish  of 
trumpets  wh  ceasing  the  reliques  were  shewn  to  ye  King  and  Queen.  The 
Civility  of  some  persons  gave  me  a  very  convenient  place  where  I  stood  all  ye 
while  without  paying  any  adoration  or  anything  like  it.  And  this  is  the 
plain  naked  Truth. 

So  far  as  can  be  told,  this  petition  did  not  have  much  effect, 
although  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  England ;  and  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that,  being  a  Protestant,  he  should  have 
found  so  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  King  James,  who  presented 
him  with  two  gold  sleeve-links,  which  are  in  the  writer's 
possession. 

It  appears  that  he  had  farmed  out  some  of  his  tithes  to  Francis 
Taylor,  perhaps  because  he  had  difficulty  in  collecting  them,  and 
he  desired  that  this  arrangement  should  continue.  But  Francis 
Taylor  had  for  four  years  been  a  loser  by  the  transaction,  and 
among  his  notes  we  find  :  '  He  (Ealph  Taylor)  shd  not  be 
against  making  me  an  allowance  for  ye  hardship  of  ye  bargain. 
Half,  that  is  ten  pounds,  was  agreed  upon.'  And  Francis 
Taylor's  business  caution  peeps  out  in  the  added  note,  '  My  wife 
present  at  this  interview.' 

No  portrait  of  Francis  Taylor  is  known  to  exist.  There  is, 
however,  an  engraving  by  Vertue  of  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Ealph 
Taylor,  painted  by  Verelet,  which  represents  a  somewhat  dour- 
looking  ecclesiastic  ;  but  all  we  know  of  him  is  to  his  credit ,  and  he 
certainly  suffered  for  conscience'  sake  the  hardships  which  were 
inflicted  upon  the  Nonjurors. 

And  here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  Taylor  family,  with,  it 
is  hoped,  a  pleasant  impression.  If  the  two  brothers  have  been 
made  known  mainly  by  the  citing  of  their  complaints,  this  has  been 
due  to  their  little  or  great  grievances  being  more  amusing  than 
their  other  utterances,  and,  after  all,  their  very  grumbles  are  those 
of  men  who  felt  that  they  had  been  treated  less  well  than  they 
treated  others,  and  do  not  point  to  their  being  ill-conditioned,  dis- 
contented men. 

Francis  Taylor's  home  seems  to  have  been  one  where  full 
occupation  and  content  reigned,  with  a  sufficiency  of  this  world's 
goods  to  make  life  easy  and  pleasant,  and  the  troubles  of  a  dis- 
turbed time  passed  it  by  unscathed. 

C.  S.  TOMES. 
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POOR  LAW  BABIES— IN  LONDON  AND 

BERLIN 


WE  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  last  few  years  about  children 
of  school  age — that  is,  children  over  five  years  of  age — but  very 
little  is  said  about  children  under  five.  They  are  almost  entirely 
ignored,  as  if  the  only  value  of  a  child  were  the  amount  of 
education  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  ..».« 

The  recent  statistics  which  have  been  prepared  as  a  result  of 
the  medical  inspection  of  all  school-children  show  how  lamentably 
deficient  many  of  these  children  are  in  general  health  or  in  such 
things  as  go  to  the  making  of  good  health.  By  the  time  the  child 
is  five  years  old  a  great  part  of  the  foundations  of  its  future  health 
has  been  laid,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  and  the  same  might  be  said 
of  its  moral  conduct. 

It  is  really  somewhat  astonishing  how  little  interest  the  con- 
dition of  children  under  five  seems  to  arouse,  since  from  which- 
ever point  of  view  the  school-child  is  approached,  the  preceding 
five  years  are  of  extreme  importance.  From  a  purely  educational 
standpoint  a  healthy  child  is  more  capable  of  receiving  instruction 
than  an  unhealthy  one  :  from  a  financial  standpoint  there  is  no 
comparison.  A  weakly  school-child  requires  medical  attention 
and  treatment,  and  in  many  cases  will  sooner  or  later  need  either 
outdoor  or  indoor  relief,  and  will  certainly  be  an  expense  to  its 
relations  or  the  country,  if  not  to  both. 

A  large  number  of  weakly  school-children  grow  up  to  join  the 
great  army — an  army,  alas !  only  in  numbers — of  the  physically 
unfit.  The  existence  of  this  army  leads  to  much  talk  about 
physical  deterioration,  but  the  burden  of  its  support  appears  to 
be  accepted  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  our  civilisa- 
tion. Does,  then,  our  much- vaunted  civilisation  bring  with  it 
physical  deterioration,  and  that  to  an  appreciable  proportion  of 
our  nation?  Surely  this  is  a  false  civilisation.  Is  all  our  know- 
ledge which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  our  civilisation  useless  or 
unable  to  help  us  in  dealing  with  this  matter  ?  Not  at  all ;  but 
we  must  learn  to  apply  the  results  of  our  civilisation  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  it.  There 
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are  nations,  whom  we  regard  as  almost  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilisation,  whose  care  in  preventing  any  deterioration  of  their 
race  puts  us  to  shame. 

We  must  not  be  content  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  unfit  and 
point  to  that  as  the  results  of  our  knowledge,  but  we  should 
rather  endeavour  to  prevent  sickness  or  disease.  This  is  the 
highest  form  of  civilisation,  as  looked  at  from  a  social  aspect,  and 
one  which  seems  to  have  been  grasped  many  years  ago  by  the 
Chinaman,  when  he  introduced  the  practice  of  paying  the  doctor 
so  long  as  he  was  well  and  of  stopping  payment  if  he  fell  ill. 

We  must  cut  down  the  army  of  the  physically  unfit ,  and  relieve 
ourselves  from  the  burden  of  their  support ;  we  must  aim  at  being, 
like  the  Utopians,  a  nation  such  that  '  almost  no  nation  under 
heaven  hath  less  need  of  physic  than  they.' 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
children  are  born  unfit — they  become  unfit  owing  to  the  unsuit- 
ability  o!  their  surroundings  during  the  early  months  of  life ;  even 
in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  a  child  who  becomes 
weakly  during  the  early  months  of  its  life  is  late  in  developing, 
and  is  usually  below  the  average  size  and  weight  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

Many  of  these  children  die,  and  there  is  a  very  prevalent 
opinion  that  these  are  the  unfit,  and  that  Nature  is  thus  benevo- 
lently providing  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  This  is  a  grave 
mistake  :  our  present  unnatural  conditions  do  not  admit  of  the 
exercise  of  this  function  of  Nature. 

In  the  Minority  Eeport  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  we 
find  (p.  776)  : 

We  cannot  even  assume,  merely  because  the  mothers  are  poor,  that  the 
children  come  of  stocks  inferior  to  the  average.  What  is,  however,  more 
important  to  those  who  have  to  consider  (and  perhaps  bear  the  expense  of) 
the  future  maintenance  of  all  the  children,  is  that  the  premature  deaths  of 
the  infants  imply  a  disastrous  weakening  of  those  who  just  escape  death. 

Again,  quoting  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  G.  Carpenter,  we  find 

(p.  777)  : 

The  infantile  mortality  question  is  one,  therefore,  of  extreme  import- 
ance ...  in  regard  to  the  physique  of  the  nation.  While  thousands  perish 
outright,  hundreds  of  thousands  who  worry  through  are  injured  in  the  hard 
struggle  for  existence  and  grow  up  weaklings,  physical  and  mental  degene- 
rates. A  high  infantile  mortality  rate,  therefore,  denotes  a  far  higher  infan- 
tile deterioration  rate,  and  this  unwelcome  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

And  again  : 

A  high  infantile  mortality  almost  necessarily  connotes  a  prevalence  of 
those  causes  and  conditions  which,  in  the  long  run,  determine  a  degeneration 
of  the  race. 
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It  really  seems  unnecessary  to  multiply  any  more  testimony 
on  this  subject,  but  we  may  quote  the  following  (p.  777)  : 

Has  not  Dr.  A.  K.  Chalmers  said  :  '  The  dead  baby  is  next-of-kin  to  the 
diseased  baby,  who  in  time  becomes  the  ansemic,  ill-fed,  and  educationally 
backward  child,  from  whom  is  derived  later  in  life  the  unskilled  "  casual  " 
who  is  at  the  bottom  of  so  many  of  our  problems.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  infantile  mortality  and  physical 
deterioration  go  hand  in  hand  and  are  interdependent ;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  easy  to  measure  the  latter,  whereas  infantile  mortality 
is  readily  measurable,  and  thus  may  be  taken  not  only  as  showing 
the  actual  number  of  deaths  but  also  as  an  indication  of  the 
general  state  of  health  of  the  infant  community. 

It  is  impossible  in  one  article  to  d§al  with  the  conditions 
existing  among  more  than  one  class  of  children,  and  I  propose 
to  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  Poor  Law  children 
under  one  year  of  age  from  the  point  of  view  of  mortality,  and 
therefore  indirectly  of  general  health.  For  this  purpose  it  will 
be  advisable  to  consider  first  of  all  the  condition  of  our  Poor  Law 
children  and  their  mortality,  and  then  the  condition  of  the  same 
class  of  children  in  Berlin.1 

In  doing  this  it  is  not  my  intention  to  suggest  that  Ger- 
many as  a  whole  deals  with  its  children  on  the  same  lines  as  Berlin. 
It  does  not;  each  town  makes  its  own  regulations,  subject  to 
certain  general  regulations  of  the  State.  Berlin,  however,  of  all 
European  cities  is  the  one  whose  conditions  most  closely  resemble 
those  of  London  and  of  our  large  cities ;  it  is  therefore  the  most 
suited  for  our  purpose. 

POOR  LAW  BABIES  IN  LONDON 

Many  people  seem  to  have  rather  a  hazy  notion  as  to  what 
Poor  Law  babies  are ;  some  people  think  that  they  are  all  the 
children  who  are  born  in  the  workhouse,  while  others  would 
cheerfully  dismiss  the  matter  with  the  remark  that  they  are  babies 
from  the  dregs  of  the  population.  This  last  is  not  the  case,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  and  may  therefore  be  set  aside.  In 
regard  to  the  babies  who  are  born  in  the  workhouse,  some  do  of 
course  become  Poor  Law  babies,  but  a  very  large  number  do  not, 
and  many  babies  who  are  not  born  in  the  workhouse  become  Poor 
Law  babies. 

A  great  many  babies  born  in  the  workhouse  are  removed  from 
it  before  they  are  a  month  old,  and  do  not  afterwards  come  under 

1  The  facts  concerning  the  German  Poor  Laws  contained  in  this  article  were 
obtained  in  the  course  of  a  tour,  undertaken  in  November  and  December  1909,  on 
behalf  of  the  Lister  Institute,  in  order  to  study  the  methods  employed  on  the 
Continent  for  the  prevention  of  Infantile  Mortality.  They  are  published  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Governing  Body  of  that  Institute. 
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the  care  of  the  Poor  Law.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  in  the  Minority 
Report  that  in  1907  the  mothers  of  more  than  half  the  babies 
born  in  the  workhouses  from  which  reports  were  received  removed 
themselves  and  their  infants  within  the  month,  and  that  only  in 
very  exceptional  cases  had  relief  been  subsequently  applied  for. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  babies  born  in  the  work- 
house are  necessarily  Poor  Law  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  Poor  Law  children  are  orphans,  deserted  or  forsaken 
children,  not  born  in  the  workhouse,  but  whose  parents  are  no 
longer  able  to  provide  for  them  on  account  of  death  or  poverty. 

There  is  good  material  among  the  Poor  Law  babies,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  proper  care  and  consideration.  The  number  of 
Poor  Law  babies  is  by  no  means  small.  Figures  which  can  be 
taken  as  correct  are  to  be  found  in  the  Majority  Report,  and  may 
with  advantage  be  quoted  here. 

On  the  31st  of  March  1906  there  were  2799  children  under 
one  year  of  age  (excluding  lunatics,  &c.,  and  casuals)  in  receipt 
of  indoor  relief — that  is,  there  were  2799  babies  in  the  workhouses, 
or  3.4  per  1000  of  all  the  babies  in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  same  date  there  were  7415  babies  in  receipt  of  either 
indoor  or  outdoor  relief,  or  9.1  per  1000  of  all  the  babies  in  the 
whole  population;  and  there  were  51,767  children  under  school 
age  (i.e.  under  five)  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  of  whom 
11,424  were  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief.  There  were  11,424 
children  under  five  in  the  workhouse. 

The  state  of  health  and  general  condition  of  such  a  large 
number  of  children  must  be  of  immense  importance  to  the  com- 
munity from  the  point  of  view  of  mortality  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion. The  most  recent  report  upon  the  condition  of  Poor  Law 
babies  is  to  5e  found  in  the  Minority  Report,  and  a  few  quotations 
from  it  will  give  some  description  of  the  life  of  the  baby  population 
of  the  workhouse.  On  p.  779  it  is  said  : 

The  nursery  is  usually  in  charge  of  a  paid  attendant,  not  a  trained  nurse, 
but  a  woman  of  some  experience  in  the  care  of  children,  who  is  aided  by 
1  grannies  '  or  old  pauper  women  who  nurse  the  babies,  and  younger  pauper 
women  who  do  the  scrubbing  and  charing.  These  are  not  usually  mothers 
of  children  in  the  nursery.  The  matron  finds  that  the  children  of  such 
mothers  cry  after  them,  and  it  delays  the  work,  and  she  prefers  to  employ 
the  mothers  elsewhere.  If  mother  and  infant  remain  in  the  institution  for 
nine  months  or  a  year  the  separation  between  them  becomes  complete. 

Again,  on  p.  784  it  is  stated  : 

We  regret  to  report  that  these  workhouse  nurseries  are,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases — alike  in  structural  arrangements,  equipment,  organisation,  and 
staffing — wholly  unsuited  to  the  healthy  rearing  of  infants.  .  .  .  We  have 
visited  many  workhouse  nurseries  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
we  have  found  hardly  any  that  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  places 
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where  children  should  be  reared.  The  mere  fact  that  the  infants  are  almost 
universally  handled  by  pauper  inmates,  many  of  them  more  or  less  mentally 
defective,  makes  it  impossible  for  a  workhouse  nursery  to  be  a  proper  place. 

After  quoting  from  a  report  dealing  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
1897 ,  the  Commissioners  say  : 

We  recognise  that  some  improvement  has  taken  place.  But,  as  we  have 
ourselves  seen,  pauper  inmates,  many  of  them  feeble-minded,  are  still  almost 
everywhere  utilised  for  handling  the  babies ;  and  the  workhouse  nurseries,  so 
far  as  paid  officers  are  concerned,  are  still  so  inadequately  staffed  as  to  make 
pauper  help  indispensable.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  nearly  always 
so  primitive,  and  so  far  below  the  standard  of  the  best  nurseries  of  the  present 
time,  that  a  very  large  amount  of  personal  service  is  necessary  if  the  nursery 
and  the  babies  are  to  be  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  cleanliness  and  purity. 

Without  entering  into  further  discussion  of  the  matter,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  workhouse  nursery  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  workhouse  nurseries 
are  alike ;  in  some  the  standard  will  be  relatively  high ,  and  in 
others  low.  But  I  hope  to  show  that  there  is  a  much  better 
system  than  even  the  best-arranged  workhouse  nursery. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  in 
regard  to  the  mortality  among  workhouse  babies.  Some  figures 
have  been  published  by  the  Minority  Report  Commissioners 
(p.  781  et  seq.)  which  are  based  upon  returns  received  by  them 
from  450  unions  in  1907.  In  these  450  unions  8483  infants 
were  born,  and  of  these  1050  died  in  the  workhouse  before 
reaching  the  age  of  one  year.  Of  the  children  born  in  the  work- 
house a  considerable  number  are  removed  within  the  first  few 
weeks  after  birth,  and  the  figure  1050  does  not  include  any  that 
died  after  leaving  the  workhouse.  Further  figures,  given  in  the 
Minority  Report,  bring  the  mortality  among  workhouse  babies 
to  between  two  and  three  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

These  figures  formed  the  subject  of  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  9th  of  March  1909,  and  as  the  result  of  the 
question  a  Return2  was  published  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
taking  exception  to  the  figures  on  several  grounds  :  notably  that  the 
number  of  premature  and  enfeebled  children  is  greater  than  in  the 
population  at  large.  Figures  are  given  of  the  infants  dying  during 
the  first  week  of  life  and  during  the  first  year ;  but  in  considering 
any  figures  of  infant  mortality  in  workhouses  the  same  objection 
applies  as  is  urged  against  those  of  the  Minority  Report — namely, 
that  many  of  the  children  born  in  the  workhouse  leave  it  very  soon 
after  birth ,  and  we  have  no  record  of  the  condition  in  which  they 
leave  it  nor  of  the  numbers  who  die  outside  during  the  first  year 
of  life. 

2  Deaths  of  Infants  in  Poor  Law  Institutions.     Price  Id, 
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The  figures  are  altogether  too  uncertain  for  any  accurate 
deductions  to  be  made,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mortality 
among  workhouse  infants  is  higher  than  among  any  section  of  the 
community.  This  is  admitted  in  the  Bet  urn  already  referred  to, 
but  is  explained  by  the  authors  of  the  leaflet  as  due  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  babies.  Out  of  2653  children  born  in  the  work- 
houses of  London  112  died  within  the  first  week  of  life,  while 
312  (a  further  200)  died  in  the  workhouse  within  the  year.  That 
is  to  say,  that  of  2541  children  alive  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  life,  even  making  no  allowance  for  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
number  of  them  leave  the  institution,  200  die,  which  gives  a 
mortality  of  78.8  per  1000;  and  this  is,  of  course,  far  too  low  a 
figure,  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  all  the 
children  who  leave  the  workhouse  are  alive  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  life.  These  figures  therefore  cannot  be  compared  in  any 
way  with  those  for  the  population  as  a  whole ,  since  they  are  quite 
inaccurate.  Even  supposing  that  none  of  the  children  who  left 
the  workhouse  died  (which,  if  it  were  the  case,  would  alone  be  a 
most  complete  condemnation  of  the  workhouse-nursery  system), 
the  figures  compare  most  unfavourably  with  those  of  the  Poor 
Law  children  who  live  and  thrive  under  the  system  which  is  now 
established  in  Berlin,  and  which  will  now  be  described. 


POOR  LAW  BABIES  IN  BERLIN 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  compare  the  existing  systems 
(if  the  workhouse  nurseries  of  London  can  be  considered  to  be 
worked  on  any  system  at  all)  for  dealing  with  Poor  Law  babies 
in  London  and  Berlin ;  they  have  no  main  points  in  common. 

Neither  workhouse  nor  workhouse  nursery  exists  for  the  Poor 
Law  babies  of  Berlin. 

The  essential  principle  for  children  of  all  ages  is  that  of 
boarding-out.  But  it  is  rational  boarding-out ;  that  is,  only 
healthy  children  are  boarded  out,  and  then  into  previously 
inspected  homes  which  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  police  regu- 
lations. The  children  thus  boarded  out  are  kept  under  properly 
qualified  inspection,  both  by  health  visitors  and  doctors,  up  to 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

These  are  the  broad  facts  of  the  case,  which  must  now  be  taken 
in  some  detail. 

The  social  origin  of  the  Poor  Law  babies  of  Berlin  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  Poor  Law  babies  of  London,  so  that  nothing 
further  need  be  said  in  this  connexion.  Judging  from  expe- 
rience both  in  London  and  Berlin,  I  should  say  that  if  there  is 
anything  to  choose  in  regard  to  the  physique  of  the  babies  in  the 
poorest  parts  of  both  cities,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  London 
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baby.  And,  as  will  be  seen  later,  this  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
statistics. 

The  rise  of  the  system  which  is  now  fully  established  in  Berlin 
is  interesting,  and  a  brief  account  of  it  will  render  it  easier  to 
understand  the  various  details  of  the  existing  system. 

In  1879  regulations  were  issuecfby  the  President  of  the  Police, 
whereby  provision  was  made  for  supervision  by  the  police  of  all 
children  under  the  age  of  four  years  who  were  boarded  out  away 
from  their  parents  for  reward.  These  regulations  appear  to  have 
been  very  indifferently  carried  out,  and  to  have  been  almost 
without  influence  upon  the  general  condition  and  mortality  of  this 
class  of  children.  In  1899  these  regulations  were  revised  and  re- 
issued by  the  police  authorities,  and  the  careful  carrying  out  of 
them  energetically  enforced. 

The  regulations  require  that  '  any  person  who  is  desirous  of 
receiving  a  child  for  reward  must  first  receive  permission  from  the 
police.' 

(1)  Permission  is  to  be  refused,  if  the  persons  receiving  the  child  have 
been  convicted  of  any  offence  under  the  law  or  are  known  to  be  of  immoral 
habits,  also — 

(2)  If  the  housing,  or 

(3)  The  sanitary  conditions  do  not  satisfy  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
police  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Admission  is  to  be  given  to  the  health  visitors  appointed  by  the  police, 
and  also  to  the  doctors  of  the  police  force,  who  are  instructed  to  visit  the  child 
at  intervals  and  to  watch  over  its  welfare. 

(5)  Illness  of  the  child  extending  over  more  than  three  days,  or  death,  to  be 
reported  without  delay  to  the  police  authorities. 

The  conditions  of  (2)  and  (3)  are  carefully  defined,  but  briefly 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  There  shall  be 

(a)  No  other  young  children  in  the  house,  or,  under  very  special  circum- 
stances, one  other  child. 

(6)  A  sufficiency  of  space  and  comfort  in  the  child's  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion. 

(c)  Satisfactory  sanitary  conditions  of  the  house  itself. 

(d)  Freedom  of  all  the  inmates  from  contagious  or  infectious  disease. 

The  Poor  Law  children  who  are  boarded  out  will  come  under 
these  regulations,  since  they  are  paid  for  by  the  Poor  Law  autho- 
rities, and  are  thus  boarded  out  for  reward.  The  police,  however, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  children,  who  are  directly 
under  the  Poor  Law  organisation. 

It  is  very  essential  that  a  baby  should  not  be  boarded  out  unless 
it  is  in  such  a  state  of  health  as  to  render  it  likely,  if  not  fairly 
certain,  that  it  will  do  well.  Moreover,  it  is  not  fair  upon  the 
family  receiving  the  child  to  board  it  out  unless  it  is  known  to  be 
free  from  infectious  disease.  In  order  to  be  certain  that  the  child 
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has  not  contracted  some  infectious  disease  before  it  came  under 
the  care  of  the  Poor  Law  it  must  be  kept  under  observation  for,  if 
possible,  three  weeks. 

These  difficulties  and  many  others  have  been  satisfactorily  met 
by  the  establishment  of  an  institution  known  as  the  '  Kinderasyl.' 


THE  KINDERASYL  OF  BERLIN 

The  Kinderasyl,  or  Children's  Eefuge,  may  be  described  aa 
the  nucleus  around  which  centres  the  life  of  all  the  Poor  Law 
babies  of  Berlin.  It  was  built  out  of  funds  which  had  been  left 
at  different  times  to  the  town  of  Berlin  by  several  public-minded 
citizens  for  the  foundation  of  some  form  of  institution  resembling 
a  Foundling  Hospital.  It  was  opened  in  1901  as  a  home  for  the 
reception  of  all  babies  for  whom  the  Poor  Law  authorities  felt 
themselves  to  be  responsible.  Every  child  under  one  year  of  age 
is  brought  up  here  as  soon  as  it  comes  under  the  care  of  the  Poor 
Law.  However  healthy  the  child  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  kept 
here  in  quarantine  for,  if  possible,  three  weeks.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  is  in  good  health  it  is  boarded  out ;  if  not,  it  is  kept  at 
ttie  Asyl  until  such  time  as  it  is  fit  to  be  boarded  out.  Now, 
the  very  obvious  comment  that  will  at  once  be  raised  by  anyone 
reading  this  sentence  is  that  here  is  merely  a  reproduction  of  the 
workhouse  nursery  of  the  English  Poor  Law  baby,  only  worse, 
because  here  the  babies  are  admittedly  in  poor,  if  not  in  bad, 
health.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  that  this  might  be  the  case ; 
but  in  reality  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
the  two,  nor  is  it  possible  to  compare  them  from  any  point  of  view 
whatsoever.  It  may  be  added  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
children  are  considered  fit  to  be  boarded  out  at  the  end  of  their 
period  of  quarantine. 

The  Kinderasyl  is  conducted  upon  the  lines  of  a  first-class 
babies'  hospital.  It  is  built  for  about  140  babies,  and  can  take 
rather  more  if  there  is  a  particularly  busy  time.  Since  its 
opening  in  1901  it  has  been  (and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will 
long  continue  to  be)  under  the  active  personal  direction  and 
supervision  of  a  well-known  and  very  experienced  children's 
specialist,  who  is  aided  by  a  staff  of  assistants,  all  of  whom  have 
had  special  experience  in  children's  diseases.  Some  of  the  assis- 
tants are  resident  and  some  non-resident  in  the  refuge. 

It  is  not  the  custom  in  Germany  for  any  medical  man  to  be 
attached  to  more  than  one  hospital,  and  the  director  of  the 
Kinderasyl  treats  this  in  every  respect  as  his  hospital  work  and 
attends  daily  for  some  hours  to  visit  the  wards.  Under  his 
guidance  the  Kinderasyl  is  rapidly  becoming  a  centre  for  the  post- 
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graduate  study  in  the  diseases  of  infants,  and  medical  men  and 
women  of  varied  nationalities  are  usually  to  be  seen  there. 

The  refuge  has  been  built  with  a  view  to  efficiency  and 
economy.  There  is  nothing  at  all  luxurious  about  it,  although 
there  is  everything  that  is  necessary.  The  wards  have  mostly 
been  built  to  accommodate  about  eight  or  nine  children  ;  they  are 
light  and  airy,  and  no  ward  is  without  its  balcony.  The  children 
are  put  out  on  these  balconies  all  day  in  summer,  and  at  other 
times  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  favourable ;  but  even  when 
the  weather  is  unfavourable  and  the  babies  are  kept  indoors,  the 
air  is  always  fresh  and  sweet  in  the  wards.  There  is  a  matron 
and  nursing  sisters  and  a  staff  of  junior  nurses  as  in  any  hospital. 
In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  nursing  staff,  it  is  considered  desirable 
to  have  one  day-nurse  to  every  six  babies/  but  each  nurse  often 
has  to  look  after  eight  or  nine  babies. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  juncture  to  say  a  little  about  the  whole 
question  of  babies'  hospitals.  When  babies  or  young  children  are 
kept  for  a  long  time  in  hospital  it  often  happens  that'  instead  of 
improving  they  tend  to  go  back  and  to  lose  weight ,  in  spite  of  care 
and  attention.  It  needs  no  further  explanation  to  show  that  the 
whole  value  of  the  refuge  depended  upon  whether  this  very 
serious  tendency  could  be  successfully  combated  or  noL  The 
importance  of  the  whole  question  is  still  more  apparent  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  great  majority  of  troubles  from  which 
children  under  one  year  suffer  are  nutritional ;  and  this  tendency 
to  waste  is  also  a  nutritional  one,  so  that  a  large  number  of  the 
babies  who  would  be  kept  in  the  refuge  because  they  were  not  fit 
to  be  boarded  out  would  be  already  suffering  from  some  form  or 
other  of  nutritional  disturbance,  which  therefore  might  only  be 
aggravated  by  further  residence  in  the  Asyl. 

The  success  which  has  been  attained  in  this  matter  at  the 
refuge,  as  the  outcome  of  experience,  can  only  be  described  as 
brilliant ;  hospital  wasting  is  practically  unknown  there,  the 
results  obtained  being  quite  unique.  This  result  has  been  arrived 
at  by  treating  every  infant ,  however  healthy  it  may  appear  to  be , 
as  a  potential  source  of  infection.  This  does  not  mean  that  each 
child  is  kept  in  a  separate  room,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the 
greatest  possible  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  an  apparently 
healthy  baby  from  infecting  another  one.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
wherein  the  precise  source  of  infection  lies,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  unless  this  is  rigidly  carried  out,  children  in  hospital  cannot 
be  kept  in  good  health.  There  are  a  large  number  of  very  small 
details  in  dealing  with  an  infant,  which  have  very  aptly  been 
termed  imponderabilia,  but  which  make  all  the  difference  between 
a  healthy  baby  and  an  unhealthy  one.  In  the  Asyl  these  impon- 
derabilia are  attended  to,  and  the  result  is  Success. 
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A  few  of  the  imponderabilia  may  be  touched  upon.  For 
example,  each  baby  has  its  own  utensils,  such  as  thermometer, 
spoon,  sponge,  &c. ,  which  are  kept  on  a  shelf  over  its  cot,  and  may 
not  be  used  for  another  baby  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
The  nurse  must  not  go  from  one  child  to  another  without  washing 
her  hands ;  she  must  always  wear  a  clean  white  overall ,  and  must 
not  enter  another  ward  without  first  changing  into  another 
overall,  and  anyone  passing  from  one  ward  to  another  must  do 
the  same.  This  matter  has  been  treated  in  some  detail,  because 
it  is  in  the  attention  to  detail  that  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
Kinderasyl  lies.  I  wish  to  demonstrate  the  imperative  necessity 
for  any  institution  where  babies  are  congregated  to  be  not  only 
under  medical  control  but  under  specially  qualified  medical 
control.  Otherwise  it  is  not  possible  to  ensure  the  measures 
being  carried  out  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  so  essential. 
In  this  connexion  it  may  be  related  that  at  one  time  a  trouble- 
some but  harmless  skin  infection  broke  out  among  the  infants, 
for  which  no  source  could  be  found.  The  outbreak  was  stopped 
by  inducing  a  young  doctor,  who  was  studying  there,  and  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  applying  his  ear  directly  to  the  babies'  chests, 
to  give  up  the  practice.  This  is  an  example  of  how  extremely 
susceptible  young  children  are. 

In  the  matter  of  actual  medical  treatment  of  infants  the 
principal  thing  is  their  food ;  and  it  is  most  important  that  the 
food,  which  in  the  case  of  young  babies  is  milk  in  one  form  or 
other,  should  be  exactly  suited  to  their  needs.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  there  is  in  Germany  a  science  of  infant  feeding 
and  one  which  gives  excellent  practical  results.  The  ideal  food 
for  babies  is,  of  course,  human  milk;  but  as  over  two  thousand 
children  pass  through  the  Kinderasyl  every  year,  of  whom  about 
50  per  cent,  are  orphans  or  forsaken,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not 
practicable  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  children,  and  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  for  a  large  number  of  mothers  is  almost 
unsurmountable  on  account  of  the  expense  alone.  A  certain 
number  of  women,  however,  are  received  into  the  refuge  with 
their  babies,  so  that  a  supply  of  human  milk  is  always  obtainable 
for  those  infants  who  do  not  improve  satisfactorily  on  artificial 
food. 

Each  baby  is  weighed  every  day,  and  a  careful  record  of  the 
amount  of  food  ordered  and  taken  is  marked  up  on  the  chart  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  together  with  records  of  its  temperature, 
&c.  The  amount  of  milk  and  the  percentage  of  the  constituents 
are  prescribed  for  every  child,  whether  healthy  or  not,  by  the 
medical  officer,  and  the  child's  weight-curve  is  very  carefully 
watched;  if  it  does  not  increase  in  weight  the  food  is  altered. 
Less  than  half  of  all  the  children  who  are  brought  to  the  Asyl  are 
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even  approximately  normal  in  size  and  weight.  During  the  three 
weeks  or  thereabouts  of  their  stay  in  the  refuge  they  generally 
succeed  in  making  up  a  good  deal  of  their  deficiency  in  these 
directions.  There  is  a  special  milk-kitchen  downstairs  where 
the  milk  prescriptions  are  prepared.  This  is  done  by  a  nursing 
sister,  who  has  been  specially  trained  for  the  work. 

The  town  has  recently  started  dairies  of  its  own,  which  supply 
all  the  municipal  institutions,  including  the  milk-kitchens  of 
the  town.  These  are  centres  in  the  different  districts  of 
Berlin,  where  baby  consultations  are  held  daily  by  children's 
doctors  for  the  infants  of  the  poor  of  Berlin.  The  cases  are  all 
visited  by  the  sister-in-charge ;  the  women  can  obtain  milk  at 
a  reduced  rate  if  it  is  considered  desirable ;  and  they  are  taught 
how  to  prepare  it  by  the  sister.  Man^r  foster-children  attend 
these  consultations. 

The  number  of  children  who  pass  through  the  Asyl  has  been 
gradually  increasing.  In  1906,  2064  children  passed  through  the 
refuge,  with  a  mortality  of  131,  i.e.  of  o  per  cent.  In  1907,  2476 
children  passed  through  it,  with  a  mortality  of  203  children,  i.e. 
of  about  8  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  low  mortality  and  cannot  be 
too  far  pressed,  since  the  great  majority  only  remain  one  month 
or  less  in  the  Asyl,  and  some  of  those  who  are  boarded  out  die  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  It  will,  however,  be  shown  a  little  later 
that  the  mortality  among  the  boarded-out  children  is  also  very 
low,  so  that  the  mortality  in  the  Kinderasyl  cannot  be  considered 
as  otherwise  than  most  satisfactory,  and,  indeed,  exceeds  the 
lowest  which  could  be  expected. 

Adjoining  the  Kinderasyl  is  the  Waisenhaus,  or  Orphanage, 
which  subserves  precisely  the  same  function  for  children  over  one 
year  as  the  Kinderasyl  does  for  those  under  one  year,  and  also 
receives  children  who  are  temporarily  under  the  care  of  the  Poor 
Law.  The  Waisenhaus  is  under  the  same  medical  auspices  as 
the  Asyl,  and  is  conducted  upon  the  same  lines. 


BOARDED-OUT  POOR  LAW  BABIES 

All  children  who  are  boarded  out  under  the  Poor  Law  autho- 
rities are  given  out  to  foster-parents  whose  conditions  of  life 
fulfil  the  requirements  set  out  in  the  regulations  of  1899.  The 
babies  thus  boarded  out  are  visited  regularly  by  lady  health 
visitors,  who  have  been  properly  trained  for  the  work,  mostly  in 
the  Kinderasyl.  Here  they  receive  both  practical  and  theoretical 
instruction  in  the  management  of  babies,  so  that  they  can  keep 
an  intelligent  watch  over  the  child's  health  and  instruct  the 
foster-mother;  if  necessary,  as  to  the  best  way  of  rearing  the 
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baby.  It  is  most  important  that  the  health  visitors  should  be 
trained ;  a  general  notion  of  the  management  of  children  is  not 
sufficient.  The  babies  are  also  under  the  supervision  of  children's 
doctors,  who  inspect  them  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  child's  health. 

Some  of  the  children  are  boarded  out  in  the  country.  The 
supervision  is,  however,  much  more  difficult,  and  appears  to 
detract  very  markedly  from  the  advantages  which  the  child  might 
be  expected  to  derive  from  the  country  air.  The  health  visitors 
travel  round  and  inspect  the  homes  and  the  children,  but  further 
supervision  is  necessarily  entrusted  to  the  local  doctor,  who  is  not 
a  children's  doctor,  or  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  Illnesses 
are  not  detected  so  soon  as  in  the  town,  and  the  mortality  is 
actually  higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  town;  this  speaks 
volumes  in  regard  to  the  excellence  of  the  medical  supervision  in 
the  town.  Any  Poor  Law  foster-child  who  falls  ill  and  needs 
more  than  out-patient  treatment  is  taken  back  into  the  Kinderasyl 
or  the  Waisenhaus,  according  to  its  age. 

There  is  a  hospital  outside  the  town  for  the  Poor  Law  children 
who  are  suffering  from  infectious  and  contagious  or  chronic 
diseases ;  the  acute  non-infectious  cases  are  kept  in  Berlin  itself. 
The  outside  hospital  is  also  in  charge  of  a  children's  specialist. 
The  mortality  among  the  boarded-out  children  as  a  whole  is  very 
low,  as  the  following  figures  show ;  they  include  the  deaths 
among  all  the  foster-children  of  the  Poor  Law  under  fourteen 
years. 

During  1906  there  were  on  an  average  5678  boarded-out 
Poor  Law  children,  of  whom  237  died;  of  these,  47  had  been 
boarded  out  in  Berlin  and  190  outside — total  mortality,  4.1  per 
cent.  In  1907,  out  of  6340  children  167  died  :  57  from  Berlin 
and  110  from  outside — total  mortality,  2.6  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  as  regards  health  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  improve  upon  the  system  on  which  the  Poor  Law  children 
of  Berlin  are  treated.  The  diminution  of  the  mortality  among 
the  Poor  Law  children  has  been  so  marked  that,  although  it  only 
touches  a  small  proportion  of  all  the  children,  it  has  yet  caused  a 
well-marked  fall  in  the  general  infantile  mortality  statistics  of 
the  town,  as  may  readily  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the 
figures  of  which  are  taken  from  the  Statistical  Keport  of  Berlin ; 
the  drop  which  occurred  after  the  introduction  of  this  system  in 
1901  is  so  definite  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  attributed  to  any 
other  cause.  It  is  most  marked  among  the  illegitimate  children, 
and  these  constitute  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  babies  who  are 
admitted  to  the  refuge,  and  the  previous  condition  of  these 
children  was  almost  certainly  worse  than  that  of  the  legitimate 
ones,  so  that  the  results  are  all  the  more  marked. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INFANTILE  MORTALITY  IN  BERLIN 


Deaths  per  1 

XX)  among  Infants  ur 

ider  One  Year 

Years 

Legitimate 

Illegitimate 

Total 

1882-1886      .              !I{.  n 

284.34 

511.22 

313.43 

1887-1891      . 

256.33 

496.08 

— 

1892-1896      . 

230.26 

471.68 

260.85 

1897-1901      . 

220.68 

475.02 

254-39 

1902-1906      .                  .^ 

202.74 

365.09 

226.19 

1907    V"..;  ..at* 

174.86 

309.33 

196.73 

There  has  been  hardly  any  reduction  in  the  mortality  of  infants 
during  the  first  month  of  life,  according  to  the  admirably  prepared 
charts  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  Berlin ;  it  has  remained  remark- 
ably constant,  and  accounts  for  at  least  one-third,  and  in  many 
years  considerably  more  than  this  proportion,  of  the  total  infantile 
mortality  of  the  town.  The  relative  mortality  among  infants  in 
the  first  month  of  life  tends  to  be  higher  among  the  legitimate 
than  among  the  illegitimate.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to 
reproduce  the  table,  but  not  only  does  the  total  mortality  curve 
show  a  precipitous  drop  after  1900,  but  the  mortality  for  each 
month  of  life  falls  still  more  markedly,  and  appears  to  be  still 
falling. 

The  systems  employed  in  Berlin  and  in  London  in  our  work- 
house nurseries  are  so  totally  different  that  any  comparison  of  the 
statistics  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  if,  however,  the  mortality 
of  the  London  workhouse  nurseries  be  referred  to,  the  lowness  of 
the  figure  among  the  Poor  Law  babies  of  Berlin  will  be  at  once 
recognised. 

THE  FINANCIAL  ASPECT  OF  BOARDING-OUT. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  Berlin  boarding-out  system  is  its 
cheapness.  The  usual  payment  for  foster-children  is  20  marks 
per  month  (I/.).  In  addition,  the  children  are  clothed  by  the 
town,  an'd  when  of  school  age  their  educational  expenses  are  also 
paid. 

There  is  a  small  but  rather  increasing  class  of  children, 
known  as  the  '  convalescents,'  who  are  boarded  out  at  30  marks 
per  month  (305.).  These  are  children  who  are  healthy  but 
delicate  and  require  rather  more  than  ordinary  care ;  they  are 
given  out  only  to  well-known  and  experienced  foster-mothers. 
These  children  are  under  the  direct  medical  supervision  of  the 
Kinderasyl.  The  net  cost  to  the  town  per  head  per  child  is  rather 
increasing.  In  1903-04  it  was  223  marks  (III.  3s.) ,  and  in  1907-08 
it  was  250  marks  (12Z.  10s.).  It  would  not  be  possible  to  main- 
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tain  a  child  in  any  institution  for  this  sum,  so  that  boarding-out 
not  only  is  the  most  satisfactory  as  regards  the  health  of  the  child, 
but  it  is  also  the  cheapest  form  of  provision  for  Poor  Law  children. 

The  average  cost  per  occupied  bed  in  the  orphanage  in  1906 
was  694  marks  (Ml.  14s.),  and  in  1907  was  776  marks  (38Z.  165.). 
This  is  very  much  cheaper  than  a  bed  in  any  children's  hospital 
in  London,  being  about  half  as  expensive ;  but  it  is  not  quite  fair 
to  compare  the  two,  since  the  beds  in  the  orphanage  are  mainly 
medical,  which  are  always  cheaper,  and  include  a  few  children 
who  are  in  quarantine. 

In  describing  the  system  employed  for  dealing  with  the  Poor 
Law  children  I  have  only  dealt  with  one  side  of  all  that  is  being 
done  in  Berlin  in  order  to  reduce  the  infantile  mortality ;  but  it 
has  been  selected  because  of  its  importance,  and  because  of  the 
completeness  of  the  scheme  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  results, 
due  largely  to  the  admirable  management  of  each  department. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  whole  system  of  treating  Poor  Law  babies  in  Berlin  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  as  the  boarding-out  of  healthy  children 
into  properly  inspected  homes,  and  subsequent  adequate  medical 
and  hygienic  supervision.  The  children  referred  to  are  com- 
parable with  those  who  would  be  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief  in 
London,  and  not  in  any  way  with  those  who  would  be  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief  under  the  English  system  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

No  babies  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief  are  boarded  out  in  this 
country,  and  our  system  of  treating  Poor  Law  babies  in  London 
may  be  summed  up  as  the  maintenance  of  all  children  in 
barracks,  whether  they  are  healthy  or  not,  with  no  medical  super- 
vision, and  with  inadequate  hygiene. 

It  would  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  go  into  the 
question  of  boarding-out,  as  it  exists  in  England,  in  any  detail, 
since  it  does  not  affect  the  Poor  Law  babies. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  results  are  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  a  very  little  consideration  will  give  at  any  rate 
some  of  the  reasons.  The  payment  is  in  most  cases  wholly  in- 
sufficient, and  can  only  be  an  attraction  to  the  very  poorest,  which 
in  itself  means  that  the  child  cannot  be  properly  looked  after. 

The  homes  into  which  these  children  are  put  are  not  previously 
inspected,  and  subsequent  supervision  is  very  rudimentary,  if  not 
altogether  absent.  (Further  information  on  this  point  can  be 
found  in  the  Minority  Eeport,  pp.  804  et  seq.) 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  single  point  which  can  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  oi>r  system  of  dealing  with  Poor  Law  babies. 
If  the  mothers  of  the  children  in  the  workhouse  nursery  were 
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allowed  to  look  after  their  babies,  and  trained  in  the  proper  care 
and  management  of  them,  there  would  certainly  be  something  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  method.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  as  has 
been  already  shown.  The  ideal  thing  is  to  encourage  maternal 
care  and  affection,  and  the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  induce  the 
mother  to  manage  her  own  child.  But  '  if  mother  and  infant 
remain  in  the  institution  for  nine  months  or  a  year,  the  separation 
between  them  becomes  complete.'  So  that  the  only  point  where 
our  system  has  a  possible  advantage  falls  entirely  to  the  ground. 
Our  system  does  not  succeed  in  arousing  any  maternal  affection. 

Even  this  one  possible  point  is  absent  when  the  Poor  Law 
babies  who  have  no  mother  are  considered.  Here  there  is  no 
redeeming  feature  in  our  present  system ;  rather  there  is  much 
that  is  against  it.  The  mortality  is  higher  than  among  even  the 
poorest  part  of  the  population ;  insufficiency  of  fresh  air  appears 
to  be  the  rule  in  most  workhouse  nurseries,  and  the  nursing  given 
by  a  possibly  imbecile  pauper  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory. 

There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  idea  that  a  pauper  baby  should 
not  fare  any  better  than  it  would  do  if  it  lived  in  a  family  such  as 
its  own  might  have  been.  No  doubt  the  fundamental  idea  is  that 
of  expense,  but  all  institutions  are  expensive.  Even  a  workhouse 
nursery  is  not  kept  going  without  expense,  and  I  much  regret 
that  so  far  I  have  not  found  any  data  dealing  with  the  cost  per 
head  in  a  workhouse  nursery.  It  is  probably  not  inconsiderable. 
One  of  our  national  characteristics  is  to  let  things  muddle  along 
somehow  or  nohow,  and  then  one  fine  day  we  wake  up  with  a 
start  to  find  that  things  are  by  no  means  as  they  should  be. 

We  have  let  our  Poor  Law  babies  muddle  along  somehow 
or  nohow,  and  it  is  now  time  to  wake  up  with  a  start  and  set  to 
work  to  improve  matters.  Hungary,  Sweden,  France,  and  Ger- 
many are  all  far  ahead  of  us  in  dealing  with  their  Poor  Law 
children,  and  even  those  who  are  not  Poor  Law  children.  What- 
ever we  may  say  outwardly  (and  no  one  is  fonder  of  abusing  his  own 
country  than  the  true  Englishman),  there  is  a  firm  conviction 
that  things  are  really  quite  well  looked  after,  especially  if  that 
political  party  with  which  we  agree  happens  to  be  in  power. 
Physical  deterioration  and  infantile  mortality  are  national  ques- 
tions, and  the  time  has  come  when  they  can  no  longer  be  set 
aside  if  we  wish  to  hold  our  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
which  is  always  going  on  among  nations,  just  as  much  as  among 
individuals.  There  has  been  a  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Poor 
Laws  which  has  presented  one  of  the  most  admirable  reports 
ever  drawn  up  by  any  set  of  Eoyal  Commissioners,  and  some  out- 
come is  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  near  future.  It  is ,  however,  some- 
what to  be  regretted  that  although  the  Commissioners  have  made 
minute  and  careful  inquiries  into  the  existing  conditions  among 
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Poor  Law  babies  and  are  emphatic  in  their  disapproval,  they  do 
not  offer  any  very  definite  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done 
to  remedy  the  present  evil. 

On  p.  1220  in  the  Summary  of  Proposals  in  the  Minority 
Keport  it  is  said  : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Destitution  Authorities  of  the  United  King- 
dom have  constantly  on  their  hands  more  than  65,000  infants  under  five  years 
of  age,  and  that  there  is  grave  reason  for  believing  the  mortality  among  them 
to  be  excessive,  alike  among  the  50,000  who  are  maintained  on  outdoor  relief 
and  among  the  15,000  in  Poor  Law  institutions,  careful  statistical  inquiry 
ought  to  be  made,  in  order  to  discover  where  the  mortality  is  greatest  and 
how  this  loss  of  life  can  be  prevented. 

It  is,  of  course,  most  desirable  that  full  statistics  upon  this  very 
important  matter  should  be  obtained ;  but  the  statistics  which  we 
already  have  are  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  the  present  state 
of  Poor  Law  babies  is  most  unsatisfactory,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
to  wait  any  longer  before  making  suggestions. 

The  whole  system  of  workhouse  nurseries  is  thoroughly  bad, 
and  must  be  condemned  entirely. 

In  the  Majority  Keport  it  is  said  (p.  619)  : 

First  of  all,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  effective  steps  should  be  taken 
to  secure  that  the  maintenance  of  children  in  the  workhouse  be  no  longer 
recognised  as  a  legitimate  way  of  dealing  with  them.  We  put  this  in  the 
forefront  of  our  recommendations. 

This  is  a  very  important  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners, because  the  only  reasonable  alternative  to  a  system  of 
indoor  relief  such  as  there  is  in  the  workhouse  is  one  of  outdoor 
relief,  which,  where  the  children  have  no  relations,  must  result  in 
boarding-out.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  boarding-out 
is  the  best  system  for  Poor  Law  children  of  every  age.  But  it 
must  be  proper  boarding-out ;  and  in  this  respect  Berlin  presents 
us  with  an  excellent  model.  Nothing  short  of  the  whole  mech- 
anism of  the  Berlin  system  will  suffice  to  bring  about  the  desired 
reduction  in  mortality  and  the  improvement  in  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  children.  Other  towns  in  Germany  have  tried  to  do 
with  less;  they  have  called  in  untrained  health  visitors,  or  have 
not  considered  it  necessary  to  appoint  special  children's  doctors 
to  look  after  the  babies ;  and  the  results  are  only  partially  satis- 
factory. 

The  importance  of  only  boarding-out  healthy  babies  need 
hardly  be  further  emphasised,  its  advantages  are  so  obvious;  the 
nutritional  disturbances  of  babyhood  demand  skilled  medical 
treatment  and  qualified  nursing  :  they  are  nearly  always  beyond 
the  capacity  of  a  health  visitor,  even  if  well  trained,  and  the 
foster-mother  has  had  no  training  at  all  in  such  matters.  The 
astonishing  ignorance  of  the  majority  of  women  upon  the 
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management  of  babies  is  hardly  realised  by  anyone  who  has  not 
had  personal  dealings  with  the  poor  people  of  a  large  town. 
'  There  is,'  says  a  medical  officer  of  health, '  probably  no  ignorance 
so  profound  as  is  that  associated  with  the  care  of  infants,  and  no 
lack  of  knowledge  attended  by  such  disastrous  results  as  is  that  of 
the  feeding  of  babies  '  (Minority  Eeport,  p.  773).  Some  central 
home  like  the  Kinderasyl  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  babies 
are  sent  out  in  a  suitable  state  of  health.  This  home  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  thoroughly  experienced  children's  doctor, 
with  a  staff  of  assistant  doctors  and  nurses,  just  as  in  a  children's 
hospital.  This  is  not  so  expensive  as  might  be  at  first  supposed ; 
the  main  extra  expense  would  be  in  the  nursing  staff,  but  there 
would  be  relatively  few  babies  as  compared  with  the  present 
system,  for  the  great  mass  of  children  would  be  boarded  out. 
Many  of  the  babies'  hospitals  in  Germany  have  been  adapted  from 
ordinary  dwelling-houses,  and  it  should  not  be  any  more  difficult 
to  adapt  a  workhouse  nursery  and  to  convert  it  into  a  suitable,  but 
probably  not  smart,  babies'  hospital.  Two  or  three  of  these  would 
probably  provide  for  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  babies  of  London. 
The  medical  work  would  be  highly  specialised  and  good  enough 
to  attract  really  first-rate  men,  as  is  the  case  not  only  in  Berlin 
but  in  every  part  of  the  Continent  where  any  such  institution  is 
to  be  found,  and  it  has  given  rise  to  great  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  children's  diseases  outside  Poor  Law  babies. 

Some  of  the  workhouse  nurseries  which  would  be  emptied  by 
these  measures  might  with  great  advantage  be  converted  into 
homes,  where  those  mothers  who  were  under  the  Poor  Law  with 
their  babies  might  stay  and  be  instructed  in  the  proper  care  and 
management  of  their  infants,  at  any  rate  until  the  early  months 
of  the  child's  life  were  passed.  This  would  ensure  a  diminution 
in  the  ignorance  of  the  mothers,  and  would  promote  the  feelings  of 
maternal  affection  in  a  way  that  readily  succeeds — namely,  by  in- 
ducing them  to  feed  and  attend  to  their  own  children.  When 
every  mother  feeds  and  attends  to  her  own  children,  and  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  is  enabled  to  stay  at  home  in  order  to  do 
so,  we  shall  have  gone  far  along  the  path  that  leads  to  the 
reduction  of  physical  deterioration,  and  a  high  infantile  mor- 
tality will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  are  a  long  way  off  such  a 
Utopian  state,  but  it  is  time  to  hasten  on  the  journey,  or  we  shall 
be  left  behind  in  the  great  race  of  the  nations. 


JANET  E.  LANE-CLAYPON. 
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OF  Mrs.  Gaskell  no  biography  has  been  written,  and  those  who 
would  know  something  of  her  life  must  content  themselves 
with  the  brief  sketches  provided  by  Madame  Belloc  (printed 
as  an  introduction  to  Forgues's  French  translation  of  Cousin 
Phillis,  and  Other  Tales)  and  by  the  Master  of  Peterhouse  (in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography),  supplemented  by  such  par- 
ticulars of  herself  and  her  home  as  are  revealed  in  her  Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  in  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  her  friends. 
While  the  publication  of  a  volume  containing  the  letters  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell  would  find  a  warm  welcome,  there  is  little  reason  to 
deplore  the  absence  of  a  biography  of  the  novelist.  The  lives  of 
few  literary  men  and  women  are  marked  with  much  incident,  but 
no  writer's  career  was  less  eventful  than  that  of  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
A  trip  on  the  Khine  with  the  Howitts,  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
Mohls  at  Paris — these  were  the  extent  of  her  travels ;  her  resi- 
dence at  Manchester  deprived  her  of  the  pleasure  of  any  great 
intimacy  with  the  social,  literary,  and  artistic  lions  of  the  day  ;  no 
quarrels  marred  a  peaceful,  happy,  busy  life ;  and  the  only  excite- 
ment, beyond  the  publication  of  her  books,  that  ever  befel  her  was 
the  storm  in  a  tea-cup  that  followed  the  issue  of  her  biography  of 
Miss  Bronte. 

Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Stevenson,  known  to  fame  under  her 
married  name,  was  the  second  child  of  William  Stevenson,  some- 
time Keeper  of  the  Eecords  in  the  Treasury,  by  his  first  wife, 
Eliza  Holland,  of  Sandlebridge  in  Cheshire,  the  '  Heathbridge  ' 
of  Cousin  Phillis.  Born  in  Lindsey  Bow  (now  merged  into 
Cheyne  Walk),  Chelsea,  on  the  29th  of  September  1810,  Eliza- 
beth lost  her  mother  a  few  weeks  later,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  taken  to  her  maternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Lumb,  who  lived  at  Knuts- 
ford.  Knutsford,  where  lived  other  relatives  of  her  mother,  was 
Elizabeth  Stevenson's  home  for  two-and-twenty  years,  though 
she  left  it  from  time  to  time,  once  to  spend  two  years  at  a 
school  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  several  times  for  shorter 
periods  to  visit  her  father  in  London  and  friends  at  Newcastle 
and  Edinburgh. 

467 
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The  impression  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Knutsford  made 
on  the  young  girl  was  very  deep,  and  her  recollections  of  the  place 
a  score  of  years  after  she  left  it  were  still  so  vivid  that  then  she 
re-created  it  and  immortalised  it  as  Cranford.  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  to 
Knutsford  what  Thackeray  is  to  the  Charterhouse ;  and  the  Knuts- 
ford  folk,  who  claim  that  their  town  is  portrayed,  not  only  as 
Cranford,  but  as  Duncombe  in  Mr.  Harrison's  Confessions,  Eltham 
in  Cousin  Phillis,  and  Hollington  in  Wives  and  Daughters,  as 
well  as  figuring  in  other  stories  under  other  names,  take  pride  in 
pointing  out  the  tall  red-brick  house  where  Mrs.  Lumb  and  her 
niece  lived  as  being  the  house  where  the  Countess  (in  Wives  and 
Daughters)  set  up  an  industrial  school.  They  show  the  Brook 
Street  Chapel,  in  which  Elizabeth  Stevenson  was  married,  and 
where,  they  assert,  Euth  Hilton  met  IJenry  Bellingham ;  the 
Koyal  George  Hotel,  where  in  the  adjacent  Assembly  Rooms 
Signor  Brunoni  performed  his  marvellous  conjuring  tricks,  and 
the  county  balls  were  held  ;  and ,  with  even  more  of  affection ,  they 
draw  attention  to  the  old  house  at  the  top  of  the  George  Yard 
where  Miss  Matty  sold  tea  and  gave  away  comfits  to  the  children. 
Not  content  with  indicating  localities,  they  assert  that  Knutsford 
people  live  in  '  Cranford,'  and  in  proof  of  this  quote  a  story  told 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Green,  who  lent  the  book  to  an  old  woman  in 
the  town,  and  was  told  by  her  when  she  returned  it,  '  Why,  sir, 
that  Cranford  is  all  about  Knutsford.  My  old  mistress,  Miss 
Harker,  is  mentioned  in  it ;  and  our  poor  cow,  she  did  go  to  the 
field  in  a  large  flannel  waistcoat  because  she  had  burned  herself 
in  a  lime-pit.'  They  say  that  Mrs.  Gaskell' s  cousins,  Mary  and 
Lucy,  the  daughters  of  Peter  Holland,  the  father  of  Sir  Henry 
Holland  and  grandfather  of  Lord  Knutsford,  sat  for  Deborah  and 
Matilda  Jenkyns ;  and  that  Peter  Holland  himself  furnished  the 
author  with  a  study  for  the  worthy  doctors  introduced  into  her 
books.  It  is  not  worth  while  further  to  pursue  these  conjectures. 
'  I  do  not  think  my  mother  ever  consciously  took  her  characters 
from  special  individuals,'  Mrs.  Holland,  a  married  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell's,  has  said;  'but  we  who  knew  often  thought  we 
recognised  people,  and  would  tell  her,  "Oh,  So-and-so  is  just  like 
Mr.  Blank,"  or  something  of  that  kind ;  and  she  would  say,  "  So 
it  is,  but  I  never  meant  it  for  him."  And  really  many  of  the 
characters  are  from  originals,  or  rather  are  like  originals,  but  they 
were  not  consciously  meant  to  be  like.' 

A  beautiful  young  woman,  Elizabeth  Stevenson  attracted 
much  attention  and  had  many  admirers.  From  those  who  wooed 
her  she  singled  out  the  Rev.  William  Gaskell,  minister  of  the 
Cross  Street  Unitarian  Chapel  at  Manchester,  and  in  August  1832 
she  bestowed  her  hand  upon  him.  Like  most  happy  unions,  this 
marriage  has  no  history.  Gaskell ,  who  outlived  his  wife  by  nearly 
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a  score  of  years  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Unitarians,  was  deeply 
concerned  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  poor,  and  strove  to 
imbue  his  wife  with  the  same  interest.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  always 
eager  to  assist  in  works  of  charity,  devoted  some  of  her  leisure  to 
teaching  at  evening  classes  for  working  men ;  but  otherwise,  says 
Dr.  Ward,  the  high  authority  upon  Mrs.  Gaskell's  life  and  works, 
'  especially  in  later  years,  she  liked  her  time  as  well  as  her  mind 
to  be  her  own.'  While  she  took  an  active  part  during  the  cotton 
famine  of  1862-3  in  organising  relief  for  the  unemployed,  as  a 
rule  in  ordinary  years  she  preferred  to  assist  in  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  workers  by  using  her  pen  on  their  behalf,  por- 
traying, notably  in  Mary  Barton  and  North  and  South,  their 
wretched  state.  Even  dearer  to  her  than  this  object  was  her  wish 
to  warn  young  girls  against  falling  into  sin.  Her  method  was  to 
show  the  terrible  end  that  awaited  the  guilty,  and  with  this 
purpose  the  history  of  Esther  in  Mary  Barton  was  written.  But 
while  on  the  one  hand  she  admonished  the  wrongdoer,  on  the 
other,  with  a  charity  little  understood  in  the  'forties  and  'fifties, 
she  called  on  the  world  more  readily  to  forgive  those  who  trans- 
gressed, and  in  Ruth  and  Lizzie  Leigh  she  preached  fervently 
the  gospel  of  the  sinner  that  repenteth.  The  share  she  took 
in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs.  Jameson,  and 
Mrs.  Howitt  in  the  agitation  for  the  Married  Woman's  Property 
Act  was  but  one  of  her  many  activities  in  connexion  with  social 
reform. 

Most  authors  who  secure  fame  have  tried  to  write  at  a  very 
early  age,  but  no  hint  has  ever  been  given  by  any  of  her  friends 
that  in  her  youth  Mrs.  Gaskell's  thoughts  turned  to  literature. 
Her  first  known  effort  (in  which,  it  is  said,  she  was  assisted  by 
her  husband)  was  a  poem,  entitled  '  Sketches  among  the  Poor,' 
that  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  January  1837.  This 
is  headed  'No.  1,'  but  '  Maga  '  for  that  year  contains  no  further 
instalment,  and  the  sketch  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  fitful 
effort.  The  poem  is  particularly  interesting,  not  only  because  it 
has  never  been  reprinted,  but  because  the  theme  was  subsequently 
developed  in  Mary  Barton  in  the  character  of  pathetic  Alice 
Wilson.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  poor  woman's  longing  to  return 
to  the  town  whence  she  came. 

In  all  her  quiet  duties,  one  dear  thought 

Kept  ever  true  and  constant  sway,  not  brought 

Before  the  world,  but  garnered  all  the  more 

For  being  to  herself  a  secret  store. 

Whene'er  she  heard  of  country  homes  a  smile 

Came  brightening  o'er  her  serious  face  the  while  ; 

She  knew  not  that  it  came,  yet  in  her  heart 

A  hope  leaped  up  ;   of  which  that  smile  was  part ; 
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She  thought  the  time  might  come,  ere  yet  the  bowl 
Were  broken  at  the  fountain,  when  her  soul 
Might  listen  to  its  yearnings,  unreproved 
By  thought  of  failure  to  the  cause  she  loved  ; 
When  she  might  leave  the  close  and  noisy  street, 
And  once  again  her  childhood's  home  might  greet. 

First  one  duty,  and  then  another,  however,  prevented  the 
realisation  of  this  wish,  until  old  age,  pulling  down  the  curtain 
over  each  wearied  sense,  let  the  poor  soul,  in  imagination,  spend 
her  last  days  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  that  had  never  been 
hers. 

With  those  around  her  no  communion  sought ; 

Scarce  knew  she  of  their  being.     Fancy  wild 

Had  placed  her  in  her  mother's  house  a  child ; 

It  was  her  mother  sang  her  to  her  rest ; 

The  lark  awoke  her  springing  from  his  nest ; 

The  bees  sang  cheerily  the  livelong  day, 

Lurking  'mid  flowers  wherever  she  did  play  ; 

The  Sabbath  bells  rang  as  in  years  gone  by, 

Swelling  and  falling  on  the  soft  wind's  sigh ; 

Her  little  sisters  knelt  with  her  in  prayer, 

And  nightly  did  her  father's  blessing  share ; 

So,  wrapt  in  glad  imaginings,  her  life 

Stole  on  with  all  her  sweet  young  memories  rife. 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  '  Sketches  among  the 
Poor,'  William  Howitt  announced  his  project  of  Visits  to  Remark- 
able Places.  This  caught  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  wrote  to 
draw  his  attention  to  a  fine  old  seat,  Clopton  Hall,  near  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  So  admirable  was  her  description  of  her  visit  as  a 
schoolgirl  to  the  mansion  and  its  inmates,  that  Howitt  in  his  reply 
urged  her  to  use  her  pen  for  the  public  benefit.  '  This,'  says 
Mrs.  Howitt  proudly,  '  led  to  the  production  of  the  beautiful  story 
of  Mary  Barton,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  sent  in  manuscript 
to  my  husband,  stating  this  to  be  the  result  of  his  advice.'  To 
William  Howitt,  therefore,  must  be  conceded  the  credit  of  having 
induced  Mrs.  Gaskell  actually  to  contemplate  a  literary  career. 
It  is  certain  that  soon  after  Howitt's  encouragement  Mrs.  Gaskell 
wrote  some  short  stories.  None  of  these  were  published,  and, 
indeed,  the  demands  upon  her  time  of  five  young  children  probably 
precluded  any  serious  devotion  to  literature.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  death  of  her  only  son  in  1844  that  her  husband,  thinking 
she  might  find  solace  in  composition,  persuaded  her  to  take  up  her 
pen.  Then  she  began  to  write  her  first  novel,  Mary  Barton, 
which,  completed  in  1847,  was  refused  by  more  than  one  publisher, 
but  in  the  end  was  accepted  and  brought  out  by  Chapman  and 
Hall  in  the  following  year. 

It  was  but  natural  that  in  her  first  novel  Mrs.  Gaskell  should 
draw  on  the  material  that  lay  at  her  hand.  Disraeli  in  Sybil  had 
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already  dealt  with  the  condition  of  the  workers  in  a  manufacturing 
town,  and  he  had  taken  the  practical  view  that  capital  and  labour 
were  antagonistic  forces.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  realising  (as,  of  course, 
did  Disraeli)  that  in  the  end  capital  and  labour  have  the  same 
interests,  was  horrified  to  see  these  '  two  classes,  dependent  on 
each  other  in  every  possible  way,  each  evidently  regarding  the 
interests  of  the  other  as  opposed  to  their  own.'  With  Utopia 
shining  in  her  inner  eye,  she  was,  however,  mainly  concerned 
not  with  economic  conditions,  but  with  the  misery  of  the  poor. 
Her  tender  heart  suffered  with  their  sufferings,  and  her  book  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  against  those  forces  that  only  time  and 
the  spread  of  education  among  the  workers  could  in  any  degree 
counteract.  Her  sympathy  carried  her  away,  and,  though  she 
desired  and  intended  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  the  two 
nations,  her  picture  when  completed  was  undoubtedly  partial,  and 
caused  the  book  to  be  denounced  by  that  section  of  the  public 
which  was  maligned. 

Dealing  with  a  subject  at  once  topical  and  of  vital  importance , 
Mary  Barton  attracted  much  notice,  and  the  author  at  a  bound 
sprang  into  fame.  Such  different  persons  as  Carlyle,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  Samuel  Bamford,  and  Walter  Savage  Landor  praised  the 
book ;  Dickens  expressed  his  '  unaffected  and  great  admiration  ' ; 
and  Charlotte  Bronte,  dismayed  to  find  herself  in  some  measure 
anticipated  both  in  subject  and  incident,  pronounced  it  '  a  clever 
though  painful  tale.'  Dickens 's  appreciation  took  practical  form 
shortly  after,  for  when  he  was  about  to  launch  Household  Words 
he  eagerly  invited  Mrs.  Gaskell 's  support,  hinting  at  weighty 
remuneration  and  even  offering  to  run  down  to  Manchester 
for  a  few  hours  if  Mrs.  Gaskell  would  care  for  further 
particulars  before  committing  herself  to  the  enterprise.  '  I  do 
not  know  what  your  literary  vows  of  temperance  or  abstinence 
may  be,'  he  wrote,  '  but  I  do  honestly  know  that  there  is  no  living 
writer  whose  aid  I  would  desire  to  enlist  in  preference  to  the 
authoress  of  Mary  Barton  (a  book  that  most  profoundly  affected 
and  impressed  me).  I  venture  to  ask  you  whether  you  can  give 
me  any  hope  that  you  will  write  a  short  tale,  or  any  number  of 
tales,  for  the  projected  paper.'  To  this  invitation  Mrs.  Gaskell 
responded  by  sending  him  Lizzie  Leigh,  and  during  the  next 
twenty  years  she  was  one  of  Dickens 's  most  valuable  supporters. 
Moorland  Cottage  appeared  as  a  Christmas  book  in  1850,  and  Ruth 
was  published  in  book  form  in  1853  without  being  serialised ;  but 
Household  Words  had  the  honour  of  ushering  into  the  world 
North  and  South  and  that  series  of  sketches  that  were  subsequently 
collected  as  Cranford. 

Not  even  the  briefest  account  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Gaskell 
could  pass  over  the  interesting  episode  of  her  acquaintance  with 
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Charlotte  Bronte,  whose  Jane  Eyre  had  appeared  fourteen  months 
earlier  than  Mary  Barton.  The  two  writers  met  for  the  first  time 
on  the  19th  of  August  1850,  at  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle  worth's 
house  at  Windermere. 

A  little  lady  in  a  black  silk  gown  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  me  at 
once  (Mrs.  Gaskell  has  described  the  meeting).  I  went  up  to  unbonnet,  &c. ; 
came  down  to  tea  ;  the  little  lady  worked  away  and  hardly  spoke,  but  I  had 
time  for  a  good  look  at  her.  She  is  (as  she  calls  herself)  undeveloped,  thin, 
and  more  than  half  a  head  shorter  than  I  am  ;  soft  brown  hair,  not  very  dark  ; 
eyes  (very  good  and  expressive,  looking  straight  and  open  at  you)  of  the 
same  colour  as  her  hair ;  a  large  mouth ;  the  forehead  square,  broad,  and 
rather  overhanging.  She  has  a  very  sweet  voice  ;  rather  hesitates  in  choosing 
her  expressions,  but  when  chosen  they  seem  without  an  effort  admirable,  and 
just  befitting  the  occasion ;  there  is  nothing  overstrained,  but  perfectly 
simple. 

The  two  most  notable  living  Englishwomen  of  letters  became 
friends  at  once,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  difference 
of  their  characters.  '  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  a  woman  of  the  most 
genuine  talent,  of  cheerful,  pleasing,  and  cordial  manners,  and,  I 
believe,  of  a  kind  and  good  heart/  Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  to  Ellen 
Nussey ;  and  the  shy,  pessimistic,  plain  little  genius,  almost  devoid 
of  humour  and  taking  herself  very  seriously,  found  pleasure  in  the 
company  of  the  beautiful,  self-possessed  woman  who  was  gifted 
with  a  quiet  sense  of  humour.  The  contrast  may  well  be  pointed 
by  the  quotation  of  Susanna  Went  worth's  description  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell — the  only  contemporary  description  of  that  lady  that  has 
been  preserved  : 

When  we  first  knew  Mrs.  Gaskell  she  had  not  yet  become  celebrated,  but 
from  the  earliest  days  of  our  intercourse  with  her  we  were  struck  with  her 
genius,  and  used  to  say  to  each  other  that  we  were  sure  she  could  write  books, 
or  do  anything  else  in  the  world  that  she  liked.  And  the  more  we  knew  of 
her,  the  more  we  admired  her.  She  was  a  noble-looking  woman,  with  a 
queenly  presence,  and  her  high,  broad,  serene  brow,  and  finely  cut  mobile 
features  were  lighted  up  by  a  constantly  varying  play  of  expression  as  she 
poured  forth  her  wonderful  talk.  It  was  like  the  gleaming  ripple  and  rush 
of  a  clear  deep  stream  in  sunshine.  Though  one  of  the  most  brilliant  persons 
I  ever  saw,  she  had  none  of  the  restlessness  and  eagerness  that  spoils  so 
much  of  our  conversation  nowadays.  There  was  no  hurry  or  high  pressure 
about  her,  but  she  seemed  always  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  ease, 
leisure,  and  playful  geniality,  that  drew  out  the  best  side  of  every  one 
who  was  in  her  company.  When  you  were  with  her,  you  felt  as  if  you  had 
twice  the  life  in  you  that  you  had  at  ordinary  times. 

In  all  things  Miss  Bronte  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  differed,  and  Mrs. 
Gaskell  has  placed  on  record  their  divergent  views  of  life  : 

We  talked  about  the  different  courses  through  which  life  ran.  She  said 
in  her  own  composed  manner,  as  if  she  had  accepted  the  theory  as  a  fact,  that 
she  believed  some  were  appointed  beforehand  to  sorrow  and  much  disappoint- 
ment ;  that  it  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all — as  Scripture  told  us — to  have  their 
lines  fall  in  pleasant  places ;  that  it  was  well  for  those  who  have  rougher 
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paths,  to  perceive  that  such  was  God's  will  concerning  them,  and  try  to 
moderate  their  expectations,  leaving  hope  to  those  of  a  different  doom,  and 
seeking  patience  and  resignation  as  the  virtues  they  were  to  cultivate.  I  took 
a  different  view:  I  thought  that  human  lots  were  more  equal  than  she 
imagined  ;  that  to  some  happiness  and  sorrow  came  in  strong  patches  of 
light  and  shadow  (so  to  speak),  while  in  the  lives  of  others  they  were  pretty 
equally  blended  throughout. 

Within  a  week  of  meeting  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Charlotte  Bronte 
opened  a  correspondence  with  her  that  was  continued  until  the 
end.  They  wrote  about  books  and  people,  about  James  Mar- 
tineau's  sermons  and  Euskin's  Stones  of  Venice,  about 
Thackeray's  lectures  and  Frederica  Bremer,  about  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  and  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam ;  about  these  and  half  a 
hundred  other  subjects.  In  June  1851  Miss  Bronte,  en  route 
from  London  to  her  home,  stayed  with  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  found 
this  visit  made  '  a  cheering  break  in  the  journey. '  She  came  again 
to  Plymouth  Grove  two  years  later,  and  then  Mrs.  Gaskell  went 
to  see  her  at  Ha  worth.  Never  in  their  intercourse  was  there  a 
suspicion  of  jealousy,  either  of  each  other's  gifts  or  popularity. 
In  April  1852  Mrs.  Gaskell  sent  her  friend  an  outline  of  Ruth  : 

The  sketch  you  give  me  of  your  work  seems  to  me  very  noble  (wrote  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre)  ;  and  its  purpose  may  be  as  useful  in  practical 
result  as  it  is  high  and  just  in  theoretical  tendency.  Such  a  book  may 
restore  hope  and  energy  to  many  who  thought  they  had  forfeited  their  right 
to  both,  and  open  a  clear  course  for  honourable  effort  to  some  who  deemed 
that  they  and  all  honour  had  parted  company  in  this  world. 

Nine  months  later  Villette  and  Ruth  were  about  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  perturbed  at  the  thought  that  the 
books  would  appear  at  the  same  time,  and  she  expressed  her- 
self to  this  effect  in  a  letter  to  Charlotte  Bronte,  who  acted  with 
characteristic  generosity,  and  graciously  yielded  the  pas  to  her 
friend  : 

Before  receiving  yours  (she  wrote),  I  had  felt,  and  expressed  to  Mr. 
Smith,  reluctance  to  come  in  the  way  of  Euth ;  not  that  I  think  she 
would  suffer  from  contact  with  Villette — we  know  not  but  that  the 
damage  might  be  the  other  way  ;  but  I  have  ever  held  comparisons  to  be 
odious,  and  would  fain  that  neither  I  nor  my  friends  should  be  made  sub- 
jects for  the  same.  Mr.  Smith  proposes,  accordingly,  to  defer  the  publication 
of  my  book  till  the  24th  inst. ;  he  says  that  will  give  Euth  the  start  in 
the  papers  daily  and  weekly,  and  also  will  leave  free  to  her  all  the  February 
magazines.  Should  this  delay  appear  to  you  insufficient,  speak,  and  it 
shall  be  protracted. 

I  dare  say,  arrange  as  we  may,  we  shall  not  be  able  wholly  to  prevent 
comparisons  ;  it  is  the  nature  of  some  critics  to  be  invidious  ;  but  we  need 
not  care  ;  we  can  set  them  at  defiance  ;  they  shall  not  make  us  foes,  they 
shall  not  mingle  with  our  mutual  feelings  one  taint  of  jealousy :  there  is 
my  hand  on  that ;  I  know  you  will  give  clasp  for  clasp. 

Villette  has  indeed  no  right  to  push  itself  before  Euth.  There  is 
a  goodness,  a  philanthropic  purpose,  a  social  use  in  the  latter,  to  which 
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the  former  cannot  for  an  instant  pretend ;  nor  can  it  claim  precedence  on 
the  ground  of  surpassing  power.  I  think  it  much  quieter  than  Jane  Eyre. 

Small  wonder  that  Mrs.  Gaskell,  writing  to  Ellen  Nussey  about 
their  friend,  said  :  '  I  am  convinced  the  more  her  character  and 
talents  are  known,  the  more  thoroughly  will  both  be  admired  and 
reverenced.' 

The   intimacy  between   the   novelists   was   only   broken  by 
Charlotte  Bronte's  death  on  the  31st  of  March  1855.     Beyond 
the  small  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  little  was  known  about  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre,  and  misstatements  that  gave  pain  to  those 
near  to  her  were  rife  in  the  Press.      Her  husband  and  father 
thought  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  advisable  to  issue  an 
official  biography,  and  Mr.  Bronte  begged  Mrs.  Gaskell  to  under- 
take the  task.     Mrs.  Gaskell,  glad  to  hay/6  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  her  friend,  consented,  and  produced  the  well-known  book 
that  conveys  so  just  and  so  agreeable  an  impression  of  the  brilliant 
little  Yorkshire  lady.       She  took  infinite  pains  and  won  high 
praise.        '  Well    have    you    done    your    work,'    wrote    Charles 
Kingsley,    '  and    given    us    the    picture    of    a    valiant    woman 
made  perfect  by  suffering.'     Others  joined  in  the  appreciation; 
but   Mrs.    Gaskell   soon   found  herself  in   a   veritable   hornets' 
nest.       Mr.  Bronte  was  displeased  with  allusions  to  his  eccen- 
tricities,  and   Mr.    Nicholls  was   annoyed   because   he  thought 
he  detected  a  hint  that  he  was  not  an  entirely  sympathetic 
husband.      Had    this   been    all,   however,    it    would    not    have 
mattered ;    but    more    serious   complaints    were    made.       Carus 
Wilson,  the  Brocklehurst  of  Jane  Eyre,  threatened  legal  proceed- 
ings as  a  consequence  of  certain  remarks  in  the  biography ;  and 
grievous  trouble  seemed  likely  to  follow  a  statement  that  a  lady 
of  unblemished  reputation  had  been  the  mistress  of  Bran  well 
Bronte.     Mrs.  Gaskell  had  allowed  herself  to  get  very  indignant 
with  this  lady,  and  her  indignation  would  have  been  justified— 
had  the  allegation  been  true.     Mrs.  Gaskell,  however,  had  been 
misled,  and  so  there  were  apologies  in  the  Times  and  a  withdrawal 
of  the  edition  containing  the  accusation.       Such  trifles  as  two 
separate  householders  in  London  each  declaring  that  the  first  inter- 
view between  Miss  Bronte  and  Miss  Martineau  took  place  at  her 
house ,  faded  into  insignificance  before  the  more  serious  matters ; 
but  they  added  to  the  annoyance  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who,  as  the 
result  of  all  these  worries,  forbade  any  authorised  biography  of 
herself  to  be  written — a  wish  that  has  been  piously  respected  by 
her  children  and  grandchildren. 

Cranford,  published  in  book-form  in  1853,  enhanced  the 
author's  fame,  which  was  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the 
issue  of  North  and  South  two  years  later.  Several  volumes  of 
short  stories  appeared  subsequently,  and  then  in  1863  Sylvia's 
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Lovers,  in  1865  Cousin  Phillis,  and  in  the  following  year,  pos- 
thumously, Wives  and  Daughters.  Mrs.  Gaskell  during  the  last 
decade  of  her  life  had  become  vastly  popular,  and  had  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  and  admirers.  She  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
Winkworth  sisters,  her  husband's  old  pupils,  and  corresponded 
with  Susanna  regularly ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1855  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Madame  Mohl,  with  whom  she  often  stayed  when 
in  Paris,  and  at  whose  house  in  the  Eue  du  Bac  she  wrote  a  great 
part  of  Wives  and  Daughters.  She  went  for  the  last  time  to  Paris 
in  the  spring  of  1865 ,  when  she  stayed  for  six  weeks  with  Madame 
Mohl;  but  her  health  was  failing,  and  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of 
November,  she  died  without  a  moment's  warning,  carried  off  by 
a  disease  of  the  heart,  at  Holybourne,  near  Alton,  in  Hampshire, 
a  country  house  she  had  bought  with  the  profits  of  one  of  her  books 
as  a  surprise  present  to  her  husband. 

Eminent  critics  have  spoken  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  Mary 
Barton,  of  North  and  South,  and  of  Wives  and  Daughters,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  daring  thing  to  say  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  an  in- 
different novelist.  The  short  idyll,  Cousin  Phillis,  is  charming, 
and  the  collection  of  sketches  gathered  together  under  the  title  of 
Cranford  beyond  all  praise ;  but  further  than  this,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer,  appreciation  cannot  go.  Mary  Barton  and 
North  and  South  attracted  an  undue  amount  of  attention  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance  because  of  the  then  newly  aroused  interest 
in  the  controversy  of  capital  versus  labour ;  and  Ruth  was  widely 
read  and  discussed  because  it  treated  in  a  new  fashion  of  a  subject 
of  which  the  world  never  tires.  This  is,  indeed,  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  popular  success  of  the  novels ;  but  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  account  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lettered  class. 
Certainly  the  opening  chapters  of  Mary  Barton  are  so  admirable 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  Adam  Bede  appeared  anony- 
mously it  should  have  been  ascribed  to  the  same  author.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  is  at  her  best  when  writing  about  the  poor,  in  whose 
condition  she  was  so  deeply  interested  and  so  well  versed.  The 
sketches  of  humble  life  are  real  and  touching  :  nothing  could 
be  much  better  than  the  accounts  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Davenports 
and  the  Wilsons,  or  the  death  of  John  Barton's  wife,  while  the 
characters  of  Job  Leigh  and  Alice  Barton  are  excellently  depicted. 
Alice  is,  indeed,  a  pathetic  figure,  and  she  deserves  a  high  place 
among  the  characters  of  English  fiction.  The  poor  hard-working 
drudge,  with  duty  set  before  her  as  an  ideal,  like  the  woman  in 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  poem,  yearning  after  the  home  to  which,  restrained 
first  by  one  call  on  her  services,  then  by  another,  she  never 
returns  ! 

I  sometimes  think  the  Lord  is  against  planning.  Whene'er  I  plan  over- 
much, He  is  sure  to  send  and  mar  all  my  plans,  as  if  He  would  ha'  me  put 
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the  future  into  His  hands.  Afore  Christmas  time  I  was  as  full  as  h 
could  be,  of  going  home  for  good  and  all ;  yo'  have  heard  how  I've  wished 
it  this  terrible  long  time.  And  a  young  lass  from  behind  Burton  came  into 
place  in  Manchester  last  Martinmas  ;  so  after  a  while  she  had  a  Sunday 
out,  and  she  comes  to  me,  and  tells  me  some  cousins  o'  mine  bid  her  find  me 
out,  and  say  how  glad  they  should  be  to  ha'  me  bide  wi'  'em,  and  look  after 
th'  childer,  for  they'm  getten  a  big  farm,  and  she's  a  deal  to  do  among  th' 
cows.  So  many  a  winter's  night  did  I  lie  awake  and  think,  that  please 
God,  come  summer,  I'd  bid  George  and  his  wife  good-bye  and  go  home  at 
last.  Little  did  I  think  how  God  Almighty  would  baulk  me,  for  not  leaving 
my  days  in  His  hands,  Who  had  led  me  through  the  wilderness  hitherto. 
Here's  George  out  o'  work,  and  more  cast  down  than  ever  I  seed  him  ; 
wanting  every  chip  o'  comfort  he  can  get,  e'en  afore  this  last  heavy  stroke ; 
and  now  I'm  thinking  the  Lord's  finger  points  very  clearly  to  my  fit  abiding 
place ;  and  I'm  sure  if  George  and  Jane  can  say  '  His  Will  be  done,'  it's 

no  more  than  what  I'm  beholden  to  do. 

/ 

These  sketches  of  humble  life  are  fit  companions  of  Cranford, 
but  as  the  story  of  Mary  Barton  develops  it  becomes  abundantly 
clear  that,  whereas  the  sketches  came  from  the  heart,  the  novel 
arose  from  a  determination  to  write  a  novel,  and  not  because  the 
author  had  a  tale  to  tell.  In  Mary  Barton,  in  Ruth,  and  in  North 
and  South,  there  is  everywhere  a  straining  after  sensational  effect. 
All  the  stereotyped  situations  are  introduced  one  after  the  other. 
There  is  the  lover  holding  his  tongue  at  the  risk  of  his  life  to  save 
his  sweetheart's  father  from  the  gallows ;  there  is  the  missing 
witness  returning  at  the  eleventh  hour,  shouldering  his  way 
through  the  crowded  court  to  the  witness-box,  there  to  testify  to 
the  hero's  innocence ;  there  is  the  simple  maid  and  the  vile 
seducer,  who  is  foiled  in  one  book  and  successful  in  another. 
There  is  always  the  noble  gentleman  who  always  falls  in  love  with 
a  girl  of  lower  station  and  always,  in  face  of  opposition,  marries 
her,  to  his  and  her  exceeding  happiness.  There  is  always  the 
beautiful  girl  who  talks  beautifully  and  utters  the  most  delightful 
truisms  in  the  most  delightful  manner  conceivable.  She  may  be 
the  uneducated  daughter  of  a  farmer,  like  Ruth  Hilton,  but  the 
reader  has  the  comfort  of  feeling  that  she  is  a  fit  companion  for  any 
lady  in  the  land  once  she  has  overcome  her  shyness,  and  that 
royalty  itself  could  not  express  its  sentiments  with  more  propriety 
or  correctness.  There  is  the  immaculate  young  lady  who  is  seen 
with  a  man,  a  man  who  is  staying  under  her  parents'  roof,  seen 
with  him  at  a  place  so  public  as  a  railway  station  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  she  lives ;  whereupon,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  man 
who  aspires  to  be  her  husband,  who  knows  her  well  and  would 
stake  his  life  upon  her  honour,  goodness,  and  virtue,  at  once  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  with  her  must  be  her  lover,  of 
whose  existence  (presumably  because  she  goes  with  him  openly 
to  the  station)  she  desires  to  keep  the  world  in  ignorance.  It  is 
needless  to  tell  anyone  who  has  seen  a  melodrama  that  the  man 
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is  the  heroine's  brother,  whose  presence  in  the  town  it  was  unde- 
sirable to  disclose.  All  the  devices,  all  the  unwarrantable  co- 
incidences of  bad  plays  are  exploited  in  turn ;  and  most  of  them 
are  exploited  in  connexion  with  that  sickly  sentiment  that  those 
writers  who  fall  under  the  influence  of  Dickens  never  seem  able 
to  escape. 

In  Mrs.  Gaskell's  breathless  pursuit  of  incident  characterisa- 
tion was  elbowed  aside ;  and  for  the  most  part  she  presents,  not 
creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  most  wooden  of  puppets. 
Mary  Barton  and  Kuth  Hilton  have  no  individuality ;  the  younger 
Carson  is  the  seducer  of  the  nouveau  riche  class,  Bellington  the 
villain  of  ancient  lineage — both  have  stepped  out  of  the  melo- 
dramas. The  persons  described  as  gentlemen  are  generally  snobs, 
and  among  the  women  we  have  a  particularly  fine  specimen  of  the 
genus  in  Margaret  Hale  in  North  and  South.  '  What  in  the 
world,'  this  well-bred,  well-educated  young  lady  asks,  '  do  manu- 
facturers want  with  the  classics,  or  literature,  or  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  gentleman?  '  Her  behaviour  to  Thornton,  a  manu- 
facturer whom  she  calls  a  tradesman,  is  that  of  the  haughty  dairy- 
maid :  her  contempt  for  that  worthy  (and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
singularly  dull)  man  is  such  that  she  will  not  shake  hands  with 
him,  though  he  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  her  parents'  house.  Need- 
less to  say,  Margaret  Hale  is  the  heroine  of  the  book  in  which 
she  appears.  Listen  to  her,  when  she  has  overheard  some  one  say 
she  is  in  love  with  the  honest,  humble-minded,  unaffected  man  ; 
'  Oh,  how  low  I  am  fallen  that  they  should  say  that  of  me !  .  .  . 
If  I  saved  one  blow,  one  cruel,  angry  action  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  committed,  I  did  a  woman's  work.  Let  them  insult 
my  maiden  pride  as  they  will — I  walk  pure  before  God.'  If 
there  is  anything  worse  in  these  books  than  the  character-draw- 
ing, it  is  the  dialogue,  which  is  stilted  and  unreal  to  the  degree 
of  absurdity.  Listen  to  Esther  Barton,  the  poor  woman  who 
for  many  years  had  lived  a  life  of  infamy  among  the  lowest, 
and  at  her  best  was  the  uneducated  daughter  of  a  poor  working 
man,  living  with  her  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  an  illiterate 
man  : 

Where  have  I  been  ?  What  have  I  been  doing  ?  Why  do  you  torment  me 
with  questions  like  these  ?  Can  you  not  guess  ?  But  if  the  story  of  my  life 
is  wanted  to  give  force  to  my  speech,  afterwards  I  will  tell  it  you.  Nay ! 
don't  change  your  fickle  mind  now,  and  say  you  don't  want  to  hear  it.  You 
must  hear  it,  and  I  must  tell  it ;  and  then  see  after  Mary,  and  take  care  she 
does  not  become  like  me.  As  she  is  loving  now,  so  did  I  love  once,  once  far 
above  me. 

And  so  on.     Did  ever  factory-hand  talk  like  this? 

Here  and  there  in  these  books  there  are  hints  of  the  author  of 
Cousin  Phillis  and  Cranford.  Mr.  Hale  (said  to  be  drawn  from 
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Mrs.  Gaskell's  father,  who  left  the  Church  because  he  believed  it 
wrong  to  be  '  a  hired  teacher  of  religion  '),  who  resigned  his  living 
for  conscience  sake ,  is  a  pathetic  figure ;  and  there  is  a  human 
touch  when  Mrs.  Hale  on  her  deathbed  cries  for  her  absent  son 
and  apologises  for  so  doing  to  her  daughter,  '  He  was  my  first 
baby,  Margaret.'  Mrs.  Thornton,  vulgar  old  woman  as  she  is,  is 
alive,  and  so  is  Sally  Leadbeater,  cynical  and  unmoral,  enjoying 
an  intrigue  vicariously ;  and  Moorland  Cottage  is  redeemed  by 
Maggie,  who  not  even  for  her  unworthy  brother's  sake  will  sur- 
render her  devoted  lover  at  the  bidding  of  his  father,  who  holds 
that  brother's  liberty  and,  it  may  be,  life,  in  his  hands.  There  is 
little  fault  to  find  with  the  characters  in  Wives  and  Daughters, 
in  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  strove  to  recapture  the  thin  vein  of  gold 
that  she  had  exhausted  in  Cranjord.  It  ip  more  mature  than  any 
of  the  other  long  novels,  but  whereas  Cranjord  is  peaceful,  Wives 
and  Daughters  is  dull.  Molly  is,  indeed,  an  admirable  study  of  a 
child;  but  Dr.  Gibson,  the  Misses  Browning,  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick, 
the  Cumnors,  Cynthia,  the  Hamleys,  and  the  rest,  While  nearer 
to  nature  than  most  of  the  characters  in  the  other  stories  (save 
Cranjord  and/ Cousin  Phillis)  are  profoundly  uninteresting.  Per- 
haps the  best  of  all  the  long  novels  is  Sylvia's  Lovers,  which, 
strangely  enough ,  has  been  dismissed  with  something  of  contempt 
by  nearly  every  critic  except  Dr.  Ward.  Yet  its  merits  are  far 
greater  than  its  faults,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer. 
It  has  a  well-constructed  story,  and  the  characters  talk  as  people 
really  do  talk,  or  anyhow  as  they  might  talk,  which  is  not  usual 
with  Mrs.  Gaskell's  creations  in  the  more  ambitious  efforts  of  her 
pen.  In  this  book,  too,  the  author  reaches  a  far  higher  level  than 
in  Mary  Barton  or  North  and  South  or  Ruth  or  Moorland  Cottage, 
and  she  strikes  the  note  of  true  tragedy  in  that  scene  where  the 
lover  claims  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  engaged  from  the  man 
who,  deceiving  him  and  her  alike,  had  won  her  for  his  wife  : 

Philip  came  forwards  and  took  hold  of  her  to  pull  her  away  ;  but  Charles 
held  her  tight,  mutely  defying  Philip.  Unconsciously,  she  was  Philip's 
protection,  in  that  hour  of  danger,  from  a  blow  which  might  have  been  his 
death  if  strong  will  could  have  aided  it  to  kill. 

'  Sylvie ! '  said  he,  grasping  her  tight.  '  Listen  to  me.  He  didn't  love 
yo'  as  I  did.  He  had  loved  other  women.  I,  yo',  yo'  alone.  He  loved  other 
girls  before  yo',  and  had  left  off  loving  'em.  I,  I  wish  God  would  free  my 
heart  from  the  pang  ;  but  it  will  go  on  till  I  die,  whether  yo'  love  me  or  not. 
And  then,  where  was  I  ?  Oh !  that  very  night  that  he  was  taken,  I  was 
a-thinking  on  yo'  and  on  him  ;  and  I  might  ha'  given  yo'  his  message,  but  I 
heard  them  speaking  of  him  as  I  knew  him  well ;  talking  of  his  false,  fickle 
ways.  How  was  I  to  know  he  would  keep  true  to  thee  ?  It  might  be  a  sin 
in  me,  I  cannot  say  ;  my  heart  and  my  sense  are  gone  dead  within  me.  I 
know  this,  I've  loved  yo'  as  no  man  but  me  ever  loved  before.  Have  some 
pity  and  forgiveness  on  me,  if  it's  only  because  I've  been  so  tormented  with 
my  love.' 
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He  looked  at  her  with  feverish,  eager  wistfulness  ;  it  faded  away  into 
despair  as  she  made  no  sign  of  having  even  heard  his  words.  He  let  go  his 
hold  of  her,  and  his  arm  fell  loosely  by  his  side.  '  I  may  die,'  he  said,  '  for 
my  life  is  ended.' 

'  Sylvia  !  '  spoke  out  Kinraid,  bold  and  fervent,  '  your  marriage  is  no 
marriage.  You  were  tricked  into  it.  You  are  my  wife,  not  his.  I  am  your 
husband  ;  we  plighted  each  other  our  troth.  See !  here  is  my  half  of  the 
sixpence.'  He  pulled  it  out  from  his  bosom,  tied  by  a  black  ribbon  round 
his  neck. 

1  When  they  stripped  me  and  searched  me  in  th*  French  prison,  I 
managed  to  keep  this.  No  lies  can  break  the  oath  we  swore  to  each  other. 
I  can  get  your  pretence  of  a  marriage  set  aside.  I'm  in  favour  with  my 
admiral,  and  he'll  do  a  deal  for  me,  and  back  me  out.  Come  with  me  ;  your 
marriage  shall  be  set  aside,  and  we'll  be  married  again,  all  square  and  above- 
board.  Come  away.  Leave  that  damned  fellow  to  repent  of  the  trick  he 
played  an  honest  sailor  ;  we'll  be  true,  whatever  has  come  and  gone.  Come, 
Sylvia.' 

His  arm  was  round  her  waist,  and  he  was  drawing  her  towards  the  door, 
his  face  all  crimson  with  eagerness  and  hope.  Just  then  the  baby  cried. 

1  Hark !  '  said  she,  starting  away  from  Kinraid,  '  baby's  crying  for  me. 
His  child,  yes,  it  is  his  child,  I'd  forgotten  that,  forgotten  all.  I'll  make 
my  vow  now,  lest  I  lose  mysel'  again.  I'll  never  forgive  yon  man,  nor  live 
with  him  as  his  wife  again.  All  that's  done  and  ended.  He's  spoilt  my 
life,  he's  spoilt  it  for  as  long  as  iver  I  live  on  this  earth  ;  but  neither  yo' 
nor  him  shall  spoil  my  soul.  It  goes  hard  wi'  me,  Charley,  it  does  indeed. 
I'll  just  give  yo'  one  kiss,  one  little  kiss,  and  then,  so  help  me  God,  I'll  niver 
see  nor  hear  till,  no,  not  that,  not  that  is  needed,  I'll  niver  see,  sure  that's 
enough,  I'll  niver  see  yo'  again  on  this  side  heaven,  so  help  me  God !  I'm 
bound  and  tied,  but  I've  sworn  my  oath  to  him  as  well  as  yo'  :  there's  things 
I  will  do,  and  there's  things  I  won't.  Kiss  me  once  more.  God  help  me, 
he's  gone  ! ' 

There,  indeed,  is  Mrs.  Gaskell  at  her  best,  showing  her  knowledge 
of  men  and  women  and  her  power  of  depicting  love  and  passionate 
regret.  Strange  it  is  that  in  no  other  book,  in  no  other  scene, 
did  the  author  ever  display  such  virility. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  Sally,  the 
servant  in  Ruth,  there  is  in  none  of  Mrs.  Gaskell' s  long  books  any 
display  of  the  gift  of  humour  which  is  one  of  the  great  qualities 
of  her  masterpiece,  Cranford,  in  which  she  took  the  country  town 
she  knew  so  well,  and  peopled  it  anew  with  the  creatures  of  her 
imagination.  Cranford,  it  is  stated  at  the  outset,  is  in  possession 
of  the  Amazons.  The  inhabitants  have  their  little  quarrels,  but 
it  is  soon  clear  that  underneath  the  disputes  in  which  they  are 
engaged  there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  good  will  towards 
each  other.  The  society  of  the  place  is  most  select,  and  most  of 
the  troubles  that  arise  are  founded  in  the  deep  morasses  of  caste, 
on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  which  no  one  who  is  not  an  inhabitant 
may  pretend  to  decide.  No  one  in  the  set  at  Cranford — the  set 
is  not,  of  course,  the  county  folk,  who  know  nothing  of  the  towns- 
people— is  other  than  most  genteel.  Their  gentility  takes  the 
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form  of  never  alluding  to  poverty.  Most  of  the  Cranford  ladies 
are  poor,  but  they  would  rather  die  than  admit  that  their  eco- 
nomical habits  are  the  result  of  necessity  and  not  of  choice.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  dismay  when  Captain  Brown,  a  newcomer,  stated 
openly,  and  without  any  idea  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed,  that 
he  was  very  poor;  and  dismay  became  horror  when  Miss  Jessie 
Brown,  whose  dimples  scandalised  the  elders  of  Cranford,  offered 
to  get  Miss  Pole  a  certain  Shetland  wool  through  her  mother's 
brother,  a  shopkeeper  in  Edinburgh.  Yet  when  the  captain  is 
killed  through  saving  a  child's  life,  everyone  flocks  to  the  aid  of 
Miss  Jessie,  left  almost  penniless  with  a  dying  sister.  Even  Miss 
Deborah  Jenkyns,  it  leaked  out  subsequently,  even  that  dragon  of 
the  local  society,  had  rendered  many  kindnesses  to  the  poor  girl, 
and  would  have  done  much  more  but  that  Captain  Gordon,  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  his  brother  officer,  arrives,  and  insists  that 
the  little  lady  should  not  again  refuse  to  marry  him,  as  she  had 
done  before  that  she  might  devote  her  life  to  nursing  her  sister. 
When  Sam  Brown — that  Sam  Brown  who  in  public  under  the 
disguise  of  Signer  Brunoni  performed  such  wonderful  conjuring 
tricks — is  ill,  the  Cranford  people  take  him,  his  wife,  and  children 
under  their  wing,  and  feed  them  and  look  after  them  until  the 
breadwinner  is  again  upon  his  feet.  Never  before  had  such  a 
picture  been  drawn  of  a  quiet  community,  with  such  large  hearts 
and  such  small  interests.  '  I  had  often  occasion  to  notice  the  use 
that  was  made  of  fragments  and  small  opportunities  in  Cranford/ 
remarks  the  chronicler ;  '  the  rose-leaves  that  were  gathered  ere 
they  fell,  to  make  into  a  pot-pourri  for  some  one  who  had  no 
garden ;  the  little  bundles  of  lavender  flowers  sent  to  strew  the 
drawers  of  some  town  dweller  or  to  burn  in  the  chamber  of  some 
invalid.  Things  that  many  would  despise  and  actions  which  it 
seemed  scarcely  worth  while  to  perform  were  all  attended  to  in 
Cranford.'  . 

Gradually  Miss  Matilda  Jenkyns,  the  Miss  Matty  of  how  many 
readers'  tenderest  recollections,  becomes  the  central  figure  of  the 
book,  and  around  her  is  built  up  a  great  wall  of  tenderness.  Who 
has  not  felt  a  pang  of  sympathy  when  Miss  Matty,  herself  all  un- 
conscious of  its  pathos,  unfolds  the  story  of  her  one  love  affair, 
with  Holbrook,  a  neighbouring  landowner,  broken  off  at  her 
sister's  dictation  because  it  would  be  a  mesalliance  for  the  rector's 
daughter  and  '  somehow  related  to  Sir  Peter  Arley.'  Inexpres- 
sibly touching  it  is  when  many,  many  years  later  Holbrook  dies, 
and  Miss  Matty  goes  to  the  little  milliner  and  asks  her  to  make 
her  caps  something  like  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamieson's.  '  But 
she  wears  widow's  caps,  ma'am,'  objects  the  milliner.  '  Oh  !  ' 
says  Miss  Matty,  '  I  only  meant  something  in  that  style ;  not 
widows',  of  course,  but  rather  like  Mrs.  Jamieson's.'  Another 
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effect  of  Holbrook's  death  on  Miss  Matty  is  to  make  her  call  her 
maid  back  after  prayers,  and  thus  hesitatingly  address  her  : 
'  Martha  !  you  are  young.  .  .  .  And  perhaps,  Martha,  you  may 
some  time  meet  with  a  young  man  you  like,  and  who  likes  you. 
I  did  say  you  were  not  to  have  followers ;  but  if  you  meet  with 
such  a  young  man,  and  tell  me,  and  I  find  he  is  respectable,  I  have 
no  objection  to  his  coming  to  see  you  once  a  week.  God  forbid,' 
she  said  to  herself  rather  than  to  Martha,  '  God  forbid  that  I 
should  grieve  any  young  hearts.' 

When  the  Town  and  County  Bank  fails,  and  Miss  Matty  is 
thereby  robbed  of  her  small  competence,  then  it  becomes  clear 
how  she  had,  by  her  gentleness  and  tenderness,  endeared  herself 
to  all  who  knew  her.  A  secret  meeting  of  her  friends  is  held,  and 
each  subscribes  what  sum  annually  they  can  afford,  or  what  they 
can  ill  afford,  the  only  condition  being  that  Miss  Matty  shall  never 
know  but  that  this  is  a  small  income  saved  from  the  wreck  of  her 
property.  Miss  Matty's  friend,  Mary  Smith,  is  their  confidant, 
and  only  she  knows  how  much  each  subscribes.  As  she  leaves, 
Mrs.  Forrester  waylays  her  to  express  her  regret  that  she  can  give 
so  little,  yet  Mrs.  Forrester  has  given  a  twentieth  of  her  poor 
pittance  ;  and  Mrs.  Fitzadam  apologises  because,  being  so  well  off, 
she  has  given  so  much.  When  Mary's  father,  come  over  from 
Drumble  to  arrange  the  old  lady's  affairs,  is  told  of  this,  '  See, 
Mary,  how  a  good  innocent  life  makes  friends  all  around,'  he  says 
to  his  daughter,  with  eyes  averted,  and  in  a  choked  voice.  '  Con- 
found it !  I  could  make  a  good  lesson  of  it  if  I  were  a  parson ;  but 
as  it  Is  I  can't  get  a  tail  to  my  sentences — only  I'm  sure  you  feel 
what  I  want  to  say.'  For  once  no  one  resents  the  moral  dragged 
unwillingly  from  the  hard-headed  man  of  business  :  everyone  feels 
what  he  wanted  to  say.  How  Miss  Matty  is  induced  to  sell  tea — 
but  only  after  she  has,  unknown  to  everyone,  called  on  the  grocer 
to  inquire  if  it  is  likely  to  injure  his  business ;  and  how  in  the  end 
her  long-lost  brother  Peter  comes  home  and  sets  her  up  again  in 
a  home  of  her  own,  relieved  from  poverty  for  the  rest  of  her  days, 
is  not  all  this  known  to  most  readers?  There  may  be  a  flavour 
of  coincidence  about  Mary  Smith's  discovery  of  Peter's  address ; 
but  who  would  have  it  otherwise? 

The  temptation  to  quote  has  had  to  be  suppressed  with  a  stern 
hand,  because  no  idea  of  the  charm  of  Cranford  can  be  given  by 
any  brief  passage,  since  the  attraction  of  the  book  depends  mainly 
on  the  character-drawing,  and  the  soft  blending  of  delicate  humour 
and  pathos  that  overspreads  the  whole.  Yet  one  extract  must  be 
allowed,  and  this  shall  be  the  speech  of  Miss  Matty,  who,  as  she 
grew  older,  dwelt  more  and  more  on  the  past,  reading  and  re- 
reading the  letters  her  father  had  written  to  her  mother  and  her 
letters  back  to  her  husband  ('  treasured  as  fondly  by  him  as  if  they 
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had  been  M.T.  Ciceronis  Epistolae  ') ;  and  thinking  of  her  long- 
lost  brother,  and  the  lover  she  had  been  persuaded  to  send  from 
her  : 

1  My  father  once  made  us  keep  a  diary,  in  two  columns ;  on  one  side  we 
were  to  put  dow'n  in  the  morning  what  we  thought  would  be  the  course  and 
events  of  the  coming  day,  and  at  night  we  were  to  put  down  on  the  other  side 
what  really  had  happened.  It  would  be  to  some  people  rather  a  sad  way  of 
telling  their  lives  ' — (a  tear  dropped  upon  my  hand  at  these  words) — 'I 
don't  mean  that  mine  has  been  sad,  only  so  very  different  to  what  I  expected. 
I  remember,  one  winter's  evening,  sitting  over  our  bedroom  fire  with  Deborah 
— I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday — and  we  were  planning  our  future 
lives — both  of  us  were  planning,  though  only  she  talked  about  it.  She  said 
she  should  like  to  marry  an  archdeacon,  and  write  his  charges  ;  and  you 
know,  my  dear,  she  never  was  married,  and,  for  all  I  know,  she  never  spoke 
to  an  unmarried  archdeacon  in  her  life.  I  never  was  ambitious,  nor  could  I 
have  written  charges,  but  I  thought  I  could  manage  a  house  (my  mother  used 
to  call  me  her  right  hand),  and  I  was  always  so  fond  of  little  children — the 
shyest  babies  would  stretch  out  their  little  arms  to  come  to  me  ;  when  I  was 
a  girl,  I  was  half  my  leisure  time  nursing  in  the  neighbouring  cottages — 
but  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  when  I  grew  sad  and  grave — wnich  I  did  a  year 
or  two  after  this  time — the  little  things  drew  back  from  me,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  lost  the  knack,  though  I  am  just  as  fond  of  children  as  ever,  and  have  a 
strange  yearning  at  my  heart  whenever  I  see  a  mother  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms.  Nay,  my  dear ' — (and  by  a  sudden  blaze  which  sprang  up  from  a  fall 
of  the  unstirred  coals,  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears — gazing  intently 
on  some  vision  of  what  might  have  been) — '  do  you  know,  I  dream  sometimes 
that  I  have  a  little  child — always  the  same — a  little  girl  of  about  two  years 
old  ;  she  never  grows  older,  though  I  have  dreamt  about  her  for  many  years. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  dream  of  any  words  or  sound  she  makes  ;  she  is  very 
noiseless  and  still,  but  she  comes  to  me  when  she  is  very  sorry  or  very  glad, 
and  I  have  wakened  with  the  clasp  of  her  dear  little  arms  round  my  neck. 
Only  last  night — perhaps  because  I  had  gone  to  sleep  thinking  of  this  ball 
for  Phoebe — my  little  darling  came  in  my  dream,  and  put  up  her  mouth  to 
be  kissed,  just  as  I  have  seen  real  babies  do  to  real  mothers  before  going  to 
bed.  But  all  this  is  nonsense,  dear  !  only  don't  be  frightened  by  Miss  Pole 
from  being  married.  I  can  fancy  it  may  be  a  very  happy  state,  and  a  little 
credulity  helps  one  on  through  life  very  smoothly — better  than  always 
doubting  and  doubting,  and  seeing  difficulties  and  disagreeables  in  every- 
thing.' 

To  say  that  Cranford  is  one  of  the  few  books  which,  being 
innocent  of  any  moral  deliberately  put  forth,  delights  the  reader 
and  makes  him  feel  better  for  having  read  it,  is  to  assert  that  it 
belongs  to  a  very  small  and  select  class  of  literature ;  a  book  that , 
as  Professor  Minto  said,  disposes  an  impatient  world  after  reading 
it  to  think  more  amiably  of  gossiping  old  women,  may  claim  a 
place  among  the  masterpieces.  Mrs.  Gaskell  stands  or  falls  by 
Cranford.  When  all  else  that  she  wrote  has  been  forgotten,  when 
dainty  Cousin  Phillis  has  been  relegated  to  the  upper  shelf,  this 
collection  of  sketches,  so  pathetic,  so  tender,  so  delightful,  will 
secure  for  its  author  a  niche  among  the  masters  of  fiction  in  the 
Victorian  era. 

LEWIS  MELVILLE. 
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THE  July  number  of  this  Keview  contains  an  article  by  Prince 
Kropotkin  entitled  '  The  Direct  Action  of  Environment  on  Plants/ 
which  seems  to  me  to  require  an  immediate  contradiction,  since 
in  my  judgment  it  embodies  (I  regret  to  say)  a  complete  misappre- 
hension and  consequent  misrepresentation  of  the  actual  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  discussion  in  regard  to  a  very  important 
matter — namely,  the  question  as  to  whether  what  Lamarck  called 
'  les  changements  acquis  '  of  organisms  (usually  spoken  of  in  this 
country  as  '  acquired  characters ')  are  preserved  and  propagated 
by  generation  (in  the  words  of  Lamarck,  '  se  conservent  et  se 
propagent  par  la  generation  '). 

In  order  to  understand  the  question  which  is  raised,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  before  us  Lamarck's  own  statements.  His  exposition 
in  his  book  entitled  Philosophic  Zoologique,  published  in  1809, 
is  voluminous  and  devoid  of  ambiguity.  His  conclusions  are 
summed  up  in  what  he  calls  two  laws,  as  follows  : 

PREMIERE  Loi. 

Dans  tout  animal  qui  n'a  point  depasse  le  terme  de  ses  developpements, 
1'emploi  plus  frequent  et  soutenu  d'un  organe  quelconque,  fortifie  peu  a 
peu  cet  organe,  le  deVeloppe,  1'agrandit,  et  lui  donne  une  puissance  pro- 
portionne"e  a  la  dur6e  de  cet  emploi ;  tandis  que  le  defaut  constant  d' usage 
de  tel  organe,  1'affaiblit  insensiblement,  le  deteriore,  diminue  progress! ve- 
ment  ses  faculteX  et  finit  par  le  faire  disparaitre. 

DEUXIEME  Loi. 

Tout  ce  que  la  nature  a  fait  acque"rir  ou  perdre  aux  individus  par 
1' influence  des  circonstances  ou  leur  race  se  trouve  depuis  longtemps  exposed, 
et  par  consequent,  par  1' influence  de  1'emploi  predominant  de  tel  organe, 
ou  par  celle  d'un  defaut  constant  d'usage  de  telle  partie;  elle  le  conserve 
par  la  generation  aux  nouveaux  individus  qui  en  proviennent,  pourvu  que 
les  changements  acquis  soient  communs  aux  deux  sexes,  ou  a  ceux  qui  ont 
pToduit  ces  nouveaux  individus. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  Darwin's  earlier  or  later  opinions 
on  this  matter,  although  T  consider  that  they  are  incorrectly  indi- 
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cated  by  Prince  Kropotkin.  It  only  obscures  the  question  at  issue 
when  the  appeal  to  the  more  or  less  clearly  expressed  judgments 
of  eminent  men  is  introduced.  There  is  another  time  and  place 
for  such  historical  considerations.  Nor,  again,  will  I  here  make 
use  of  such  dubious  terms  as  '  Neo-Darwinians,'  '  Neo-Lamarck- 
ians,'  '  Wallacians,'  and  similar  phraseology,  which  merely  raise 
side  issues.  I  also  will  refrain  from  discussing  Prince  Kropotkin' s 
qualifications  as  a  biologist,  and  beg  that  it  may  be  understood 
that  when  I  say  that  his  article  appears  to  me  to  be  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  and  discussion  of  the  question 
as  to  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters,  I  mean  no  more  than 
the  fact  which  I  state,  and  do  not  propose  to  account  for  the  pro- 
duction of  what  I  shall  show  to  be  an  extraordinarily  erroneous 
and  misleading  appreciation  of  the  situation. 

The  truth  of  the  first  part  of  the  first  law  of  Lamarck  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  disputed  by  naturalists.  It  is  not  disputed 
that  the  employment  by  an  individual  of  an  organ  increases, 
as  a  rule,  its  size  and  power,  and  that  the  constant . absence  of 
employment  of  such  an  organ  weakens  it  and  diminishes 
its  power  in  that  individual.  It  is  not,  however,  admitted  that 
the  cessation  of  employment  of  an  organ  as  a  rule  ends,  even 
after  many  generations,  in  the  complete  disappearance  of 
that  organ. 

In  the  opening  lines  of  his  statement  of  his  second  law 
Lamarck  says  :  '  Everything  which  Nature  has  caused  individuals 
to  acquire  or  to  lose  by  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
their  race  has  been  during  a  long  time  exposed  .  .  .'  In  these 
words  he  extends  the  conception  of  '  acquired  changes,'  or  ac- 
quired characters,  from  that  (as  given  in  the  first  law)  of  increase 
or  diminution  in  size  and  power  following  upon  increased  or 
diminished  (as  the  case  may  be)  employment  of  an  organ — to  the 
wider  significance  of  '  everything  which  is  acquired  or  lost  by 
individuals  owing  to  the  influence  of  circumstances ' — qualifying 
the  word  *  circumstances  '  by  the  addition  '  to  which  their  race 
has  been  during  a  long  time  exposed,'  so  that  it  means  '  persistent 
environment.'  Lamarck  refers  at  the  end  of  the  statement  of  his 
second  law  to  the  changes  or  new  characters  wrought  in  an  indi- 
vidual whether  by  use  or  disuse  of  an  organ,  or  by  the  influence 
of  new  but  persistent  circumstances  of  environment,  as  '  change- 
ments  acquis.'  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  these  changes  in 
structure,  both  gross  and  ultra-visible,  really  occur  and  are  con- 
tinually being  '  acquired  '  by  individuals,  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  obviously,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  special 
environmental  circumstances  differing  from  those  to  which  other 
members  of  their  race  are  exposed.  One  of  many  examples  (which 
it  is  easy  to  cite  by  the  score)  is  that  of  the  spinous  rest  harrow 
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(Ononis  spinosa),  with  its  long  sharp  spines.  This  plant,  when 
reared  in  a  moist  atmosphere  and  rich  soil,  loses  its  spines ;  whilst 
the  spineless  race,  common  in  rich  meadow-land,  when  reared  in 
dry  sandy  soil,  acquires  spines. 

The  general  fact  of  such  change  of  character  through  the  influ- 
ence of  change  of  environment  was  common  knowledge  even  in 
Lamarck's  day.  It  is  abundantly  established,  and  details  con- 
nected with  various  cases  have  been  studied  of  late  years  and  are 
being  studied  at  the  present  moment.  Prince  Kropotkin  relates 
several  instances  in  which  such  changes  have  been  produced  ex- 
perimentally, as  triumphant  demonstrations  of  the  truth  not  of 
Lamarck's  first,  but  of  his  second,  law,  with  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  they  are  unknown  to, 
or  ignored  by,  those  who  hold  that  the  production  of  new  races, 
and  ultimately  of  new  species,  depends,  not  on  these  '  change- 
ments  acquis,'  but  upon  the  selection  and  survival  of  another  class 
of  variations,  which  are  not  called  forth  as  responses  to  known 
stimuli  previously  withheld  and  now  applied  to  the  free-living 
organism — but  are  the  result  of  a  peculiar  activity  of  the  germ- 
cells  before  and  during  fertilisation,  and  are  frequently  called 
'  congenital '  or  '  germinal '  variations. 

Prince  Kropotkin  is  surely  aware  that  the  whole  question  of 
interest  in  this  connection,  concerning  which  opposed  views  are 
held,  is  not  as  to  whether  there  is  a  formation  and  acquirement 
of  modified  structure  when  an  individual  is  exposed  to  a  new  and 
modified  environment,  but  whether  these  modifications — these 
'  acquired  characters  ' — are  transmitted  by  procreation  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  new  generation.  That  is  what  Lamarck  states  with 
regard  to  them  in  his  second  law.  That  is  what  a  large,  and  I 
should  have  thought  (as  apparently  Prince  Kropotkin  does  not) 
a  more  experienced,  section  of  biologists  absolutely  deny;  though 
I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  citation  of  numbers 
and  authority  in  a  matter  which  is  one  of  simple  fact  and 
demonstration. 

I  will  revert  subsequently  to  the  consideration  as  to  whether 
it  is  possible  to  reconcile  Lamarck's  two  propositions  contained 
in  his  two  laws.  What  I  am  concerned  in  the  first  place  to  state 
is  that  at  present  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  changes  in 
organisms  indicated  by  Lamarck  as  acquired  changes,  of  which 
Prince  Kropotkin  has  cited,  at  length,  many  excellent  examples, 
are  transmitted  by  generation  to  the  new  individuals  which  are 
born  from  those  organisms.  I  desire  especially  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  Prince  Kropotkin  does  not  cite  a  single  instance  in  which 
it  was  shown,  or  even  an  attempt  was  made  to  show,  that  the 
characters  produced  by  direct  action  of  the  environment  upon 
individual  plants  submitted  to  experiment  were  transmitted  by 
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generation  to  their  offspring.  In  several  instances  he  asserts  that 
such  transmission  was  observed,  and  omits  to  give  any  details  as  to 
the  precautions  taken  in  order  to  prove  that  such  was  the  case. 
Thus  he  says  (p.  65)  :  '  Taking  forty-three  species  from  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  growing  them  at  La  Garde,  near  Toulon,  Professor 
Bonnier  obtained  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean — in  the  first, 
and  still  more  so  in  the  second,  generation  (the  characters  acquired 
in  the  first  generation  being  thus  transmitted  by  heredity  to  the 
next,  to  be  further  increased) — plants  with  a  distinct  Mediter- 
ranean aspect  :  woody  stems,  broader  and  thicker  leather-like 
leaves  without  nerves.'  As  I  shall  show  in  the  next  paragraph, 
Prince  Kropotkin  has  attributed  to  Professor  Bonnier  a  statement 
which  he  never  made.  But  even  had  Professor  Bonnier  spoken  of 
a  first  and  a  second  generation,  the  mere  fact  that  the  plants  of  a 
second  generation  were  further  modified  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  first  had  been,  would  admit  of  other  explanations  than  that  of 
hereditary  transmission  of  the  acquired  character.  The  second 
generation  might  have  been  more  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  modi- 
fying influences  than  the  first.  No  record  as  to  the  number  of 
seedlings  produced  is  given.  Was  all  the  seed  of  the  first  genera- 
tion raised  to  maturity,  and  what  was  the  proportion  of  more  and 
of  less  modified  individuals  as  compared  with  the  complete  set  of 
seedlings  derived  from  the  transported  plants?  Were  not  the 
seeds  of  only  the  most  completely  modified  individuals  of  the  first 
generation  reared  ?  And ,  if  so ,  can  it  be  held  that  this  would  prove 
more  than  that  some  individuals  more  readily  respond  to  the  modi- 
fying influence  of  the  particular  environment  than  do  others, 
and  that  they  transmit  this  '  readiness  to  respond  '  ?  To  prove 
Lamarck's  contention,  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  seeds 
of  the  modified  plants  of  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  generation  back 
to  their  original  conditions,  when,  if  the  new  characters  had 
become  fixed  in  the  stock  by  heredity,  they  should  make  their 
appearance  in  the  produce  of  those  seeds,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  the  special  environmental  circumstances  which  had  produced 
them.  This  (even  if  we  accept  the  account  given  by  Prince 
Kropotkin)  was  not  done,  and  consequently  it  is  not  the  case 
that  the  characters  acquired  by  the  plant  under  the  influence  of  a 
new  environment  were  shown  to  be  transmitted  subsequently  by 
heredity. 

The  suggestion  just  made,  in  refutation  of  Prince  Krcpotkin's 
inference  from  changes  which  he  declares  Professor  Bonnier  to 
have  observed  to  have  taken  place  '  in  the  first  and  still  more  so 
in  the  second  generation  '  of  his  transplanted  plants,  are  those 
which  occurred  to  me  when,  on  reading  Prince  Kropotkin's  article, 
I  naturally  supposed  that  he  was  correctly  citing  Professor 
Bonnier's  words  as  to  a  first  and  a  second  generation.  I  did  not 
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remember  to  have  read  any  account  by  Professor  Bonnier  of  his 
having  raised  seedlings,  and  I  accordingly  turned  up  that  botanist's 
original  papers  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles  and  in  the 
Comptes  Rendus.  It  is,  I  admit,  barely  credible,  but  it  is  the 
fact  that,  in  his  record  of  his  observations  on  the  plants  carried 
from  Fontainebleau  to  Toulon,  Professor  Bonnier  says  nothing 
whatever  about  a  first  or  a  second  generation.  That  Professor 
Bonnier  showed,  or  attempted  to  show,  that  characters  acquired  in 
the  first  generation  were  transmitted  by  heredity  to  the  next  is  a 
sheer  invention  on  the  part  of  Prince  Kropotkin,  no  less  astonish- 
ing than  unaccountable.  Professor  Bonnier,  it  is  true,  does  com- 
pare the  condition  of  his  transported  plants  in  the  first  year  with 
that  which  they  presented  in  the  second  year,  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  transmission  of  characters  by  a  first  to  a  second 
generation,  although  one  is  driven  to  the  supposition  that  it  is 
the  basis  on  which  Prince  Kropotkin  makes  his  completely  un- 
warranted statement.  Prince  Kropotkin  appears  to  have  simi- 
larly perverted  the  account  of  Lesage 's  interesting  experiments 
on  the  result  of  '  watering  '  plants  with  a  solution  of  common  salt 
(p.  68),  in  consequence  of  the  same  astounding  inability  on  his 
part  to  quote  a  very  simple  statement  without  altering  it  radically 
so  as  to  manufacture  evidence  in  favour  of  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters.  Lesage,  in  the  publication  now  before  me, 
quoted  by  Prince  Kropotkin  (Gomptes  Rendus,  1899),  after  giving 
some  account  of  the  changes  directly  brought  about  in  certain 
growing  plants  by  watering  them  with  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
says  that  specimens  of  the  common  garden  cress  (Lepidium 
sativum),  when  '  watered  '  with  saline  solution,  acquired  a  fleshi- 
ness of  the  leaves  '  surtout  dans  la  second©  annee  de  culture.' 
Thereupon  Prince  Kropotkin  jumps  to  the  wished-for  conclusion 
that  by  the  words  '  second  year  of  culture  '  Lesage  means  a  second 
generation  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  first  year's  plants.  This  is 
possibly  the  case  since  the  Lepidium  sativum  is,  when  in  the  wild 
state,  '  a  hardy  annual ' ;  but  M.  Lesage  does  not  say  that  he 
raised  seedlings,  nor  give  any  details  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless, 
without  further  inquiry,  Prince  Kropotkin  proceeds  to  inform  the 
readers  of  his  essay  that  the  '  so  easily  acquired  features  were 
transmitted  by  inheritance  '  ! 

On  p.  67  Prince  Kropotkin  tells  us  that  Professor  Klebs  main- 
tains that  '  the  anomalies  of  development '  due  to  a  change  of 
environment  can  be  transmitted  by  heredity.  It  is  not  clear  that 
'  the  anomalies  of  development '  are  the  same  thing  as  the  direct 
adaptations  dealt  with  by  Prince  Kropotkin,  and  in  any  case  he 
is  merely  citing  an  opinion.  Later  we  are  told  (p.  70)  that  '  we 
have  seen  in  the  above  (sic)  that  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
so-called  acquired  characters  in  plants  has  been  proved  in  most 
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cases  by  direct  experiment.'  This  statement  is  the  very  reverse 
of  what  is  the  fact.  We  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind.  No 
attempt  whatever  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the 
article  to  offer  any  evidence  proving  such  transmissions  even  in 
one  single  instance. 

Later  on,  after  citing  some  experiments  upon  the  results  pro- 
duced in  individual  plants  by  mechanical  pressure  of  various  parts, 
Prince  Kropotkin  vaguely  states  that  there  are  other  experiments 
of  the  same  sort  which  would  deserve  mention,  but  he  does  not 
mention  them.  Nevertheless,  with  obvious  inconsequence  and 
disregard  of  any  method  except  that  of  iterated  assertion,  he 
says  : 

From  most  of  them  [how  or  which,  he  does  not  say]  we  learn  over  and 
over  again — in  defiance  of  Weismann's  hypotheses — that  characters  acquired 
in  new  conditions  are  transmitted  by  heredity  to  the  offspring,  and  are 
retained  by  it  for  some  time  after  the  plant  has  been  returned  to  its  previous 
condition. 

Defiance  of  Weismann  and  of  the  laws  of  evidence  and  the 
methods  of  scientific  investigation — accompanied  'by  the  most 
flagrant  mis-quotation  of  records  cited  to  support  a  theory — is  all 
very  well  as  a  rhetorical  performance.  But  it  does  not  carry  con- 
viction. I  should  like  to  see  a  few  well-studied  cases  cited  which 
prove  (I  merely  mean  in  such  a  case  '  make  it  highly  probable  ') 
that  characters  acquired  in  new  conditions,  as  a  result  of  the  direct 
action  of  environment  on  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  are  transmitted 
by  heredity  to  the  offspring  and  are  retained  by  successive  genera- 
tions for  some  time  after  the  plant  has  been  returned  to  its 
previous  conditions  of  life  or  environment. 

I  have  before  now  pointed  out  that  such  a  transmission  is 
postulated  by  Lamarck's  second  law,  and  that  it  is  denied  by  his 
first  law.  The  two  laws  are  destructive  one  of  another.  I  may 
cite  here  what  I  have  previously  said  on  this  subject,  since  no 
defender  of  Lamarck  has,  to  my  knowledge,  replied  to  what  I  long 
ago  wrote  in  regard  to  it.  Normal  conditions  of  environment 
have  for  many  thousands  of  generations  moulded  the  individuals 
of  a  given  species  of  organism,  and  determined  as  each  individual 
developed  and  grew  '  responsive  '  qualities  in  its  parts  (charac- 
ters), yet,  as  Lamarck  tells  us,  and  as  we  know,  there  is  in  every 
individual  born  a  potentiality  which  has  not  been  extinguished. 
Change  the  normal  environment  of  the  species  in  the  case  of  a 
young  individual  taken  to-day  from  the  site  where  for  thousands 
of  generations  its  ancestors  have  responded  in  a  perfectly  defined 
way  to  the  normal  and  defined  conditions  of  environment,  reduce 
the  daily  or  the  seasonal  amount  of  solar  radiation  to  which  the 
individual  is  exposed,  or  remove  the  aqueous  vapour  from  the 
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atmosphere,  or  alter  the  chemical  composition  of  the  pabulum 
accessible,  or  force  the  individual  to  previously  unaccustomed 
muscular  effort  or  to  new  pressures  and  strains — and  (as  Lamarck 
bids  us  observe) ,  in  spite  of  all  the  long-continued  response  to  the 
earlier  normal  specific  conditions,  the  innate  congenital  poten- 
tiality shows  itself.  The  individual  under  the  new  quantities  of 
environing  agencies  shows  new  responsive  quantities  in  those 
parts  of  its  structure  concerned,  new  or  acquired  characters.  So 
far  so  good.  What  Lamarck  next  asks  us  to  accept,  as  his  second 
law,  seems  not  only  to  lack  the  support  of  experimental  proof, 
but  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  has  just  preceded  it.  The  new 
character,  which  is  ex  hypothesi,  as  was  the  old  character  (length, 
breadth,  weight  of  part)  which  it  has  replaced,  a  response  to 
environment,  a  particular  moulding  or  manipulation  by  incident 
forces  of  the  potential  quality  of  the  race — is,  according  to 
Lamarck,  all  of  a  sudden  raised  to  extraordinary  powers.  The 
new  or  freshly  acquired  character  is  declared  by  Lamarck  and  his 
adherents  to  be  transmitted  by  generation  :  that  is  to  say,  it 
alters  the  heritable  characters  of  the  species.  It  is  no  longer 
a  merely  responsive  or  reactive  character,  determined  quantita- 
tively by  quantitative  conditions  of  the  environment ,  but  becomes 
fixed  and  incorporated  in  the  germ-substance  of  the  individual 
submitted  to  the  new  conditions.  It  now  (so  Lamarck  and 
his  supporters  would  have  us  believe)  actually  persists  when 
other  quantitative  external  conditions  (possibly  those  from 
which  its  ancestors  were  removed)  are  substituted  for  those 
which  originally  determined  it.  In  opposition  to  Lamarck  one 
must  urge,  firstly,  that  this  thing  has  never  been  shown  experi- 
mentally to  occur ;  and  secondly,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  hold- 
ing its  occurrence  to  be  probable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  strong 
reason  for  holding  it  to  be  improbable.  For  consider  this  !  Since 
the  old  character  (length,  breadth,  weight)  had  not  become  fixed 
and  congenital  after  many  thousands  of  successive  generations  of 
individuals  had  developed  it  in  response  to  environment,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  gave  place  to  a  new  character  when  new  conditions 
operated  on  an  individual  (Lamarck's  first  law),  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  new  character  is  likely  to  become  fixed 
after  a  much  shorter  time  of  responsive  existence,  or  is  likely  to 
be,  as  it  were,  specially  removed  or  guarded  from  the  operation 
of  the  first  law,  which  would  cause  it  to  give  way  to  the  old 
response  when  the  old  environment  was  again  operative  ?  Clearly 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  such  supposition  (so  far  as  Lamarck's 
statements  go),  and  the  two  so-called  laws  of  Lamarck  are  at 
variance  with  one  another.  The  first  law  assumes  that  a  past 
history  of  indefinite  duration  is  powerless  to  create  a  bias  by  which 
the  present  can  be  controlled ;  while  the  second  assumes  that  the 
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brief  history  of  the  present  can  readily  create  a  bias  to  control  the 
future. 

No  such  difficulties  as  these  meet  us  when  we  adopt  Darwin's 
theory  that  congenital  variations   (not  caused  by  or  related  to 
adaptations  of  parts  of  the  general  body  of  an  organism  produced 
by  the  direct  action  on  them  of  the  environment)  are  the  distinct 
and  only  variations  which  are  transmitted  by  generation,  and  are 
those  which  are  selected  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  Nature. 
A  reader  of  Prince  Kropotkin's  article  might  suppose  that  such 
congenital  variations  have  no  existence  at  all.     He,   in  fact, 
maintains  that  organic  '  variation,'  which  includes  these  congenital 
variations,  is  entirely  produced  by  direct  adaptation  following 
upon  the  direct  action  of  the  environment  upon  the  parts  of  the 
body  which  in  consequence  exhibit  a  departure  from  the  normal 
standard.     Everyone  knows  that  this  is  erroneous.     The  cattle- 
breeder,  the  dog-fancier,  the  gardener  and  the  horticulturist  know 
it  to  be  so,  and  so  does  every  man  and  every  woman  who  looks  at 
a  human  family  and  compares  its  members.    Children  born  of  the 
same  parents  and  brought  up  in  the  same  environment  differ  from 
one  another  and  from  their  parents  in  a  thousand  details,  some 
very  obvious,  others  less  visible  to  the  eye,  but  not  less  important. 
They  are  examples  of  congenital  variation.     It  is  such  variations 
which  are  made  use  of  by  breeders  and  fanciers.     They  never  try 
to  produce  variations  by  direct  action  of  the  environment  upon  the 
part  they  desire  to  vary,  because  they  have  found  by  experiment 
that  such  acquired  changes  of  structure  and  character  are  not 
transmitted  and  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  selective  breeding. 
But  congenital  variations  are  what  they  look  out  for,  even  very 
small  ones,  and  these  they  know  are  transmitted,  and  can  be  in- 
tensified by  coupling  two  individuals  presenting  the  same  con- 
genital departure  from  the  normal  standard.     Certain  tendencies 
of  the  '  strain/  or  '  stock,'  certain  variations  in  the  quasi-indepen- 
dent '  stirp  '  or  '  germ  substance  '  of  the  reproductive  egg-cells 
and  sperm-cells,  are  what  they  look  out  for  and  select.     There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  Nature  does  the  same.     She  does  not 
use  acquired  characters  in  the  making  or  sustaining  of  species,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  she  cannot  do  so  :  they  are  not  trans- 
mitted to  a  new  generation,  though  often  useful  to  the  individual 
in  which  they  are  produced. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  subject  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  tendency  to  respond  readily  to  direct  action 
of  the  environment  may  be  itself  a  congenital  variation  and  may 
be  selected  and  transmitted  to  a  new  generation,  as  seen  in  the 
cerebral  quality  called  '  educability,'  and  thus  may  arise  an  erro- 
neous impression  that  the  result  of  the  response  to  special  environ- 
ment is  transmitted,  whereas  only  the  greater  readiness  of  response 
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is  what  is  passed  on  to  offspring.  In  this  way,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, ready  response  of  an  adaptive  kind  to  direct  action  of 
the  environment  may  enable  a  given  strain  or  race  of  an  organism 
to  survive  and  defeat  its  competitors  until,  by  undirected  coinci- 
dence, a  congenital  variation,  of  the  same  character  as  that  pro- 
duced by  response  to  environment,  appears  independently  in  that 
race,  which  then  becomes  established  by  transmission  and  inherit- 
ance in  the  regular  way.  Such  cases,  if  they  occur,  would  give 
a  fallacious  support  to  the  supposition  that  Lamarckian  acquired 
characters  are  transmitted  by  generation. 

In  conclusion ,  let  me  say  that  it  is  misleading  to  say ,  as  Prince 
Kropotkin  does,  that  variation  other  than  variation  produced  by 
the  direct  action  of  environment  on  the  tissues  of  organisms,  is 
veiled  in  mystery.  The  properties  and  reactions  of  living  matter 
are,  no  doubt,  extremely  complicated  in  their  nature  and  difficult 
to  explain  in  detail  in  terms  of  chemical  and  physical  science,  but 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  no  more 
true  that  the  variations  in  the  properties  of  the  fertilised  ovum  are 
'  wrapped  in  mystery  '  than  it  is  true  that  the  responses  of  the 
protoplasm  of  tissues,  and  even  of  unicellular  organisms  to  direct 
stimulation  (often,  though  by  no  means  always,  of  an  adaptive 
or  protective  character)  are  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  fog. 
Experiment— not  defiance  and  reckless  assertion— will  reveal 
more  and  more  clearly  to  us  the  orderly  processes  of  which  these 
important  phenomena  are  the  outcome. 

E.  KAY  LANKESTER. 
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SEDAN,  AND    THE  HUMAN  ASPECT 
OF   WAR 


A  RECOLLECTION 


THE  1st  of  September  1870,  the  day  of  the  great  disaster  suffered 
by  France.  Forty  years  have  now  intervened  since  that  fateful 
day.  Few  of  the  older  generation  can  realise  that  so  many  years, 
only  ten  less  than  half  a  century,  separate  them  from  an  event 
which  altered  the  whole  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  wiped 
out  traditions  which  had  become  articles  of  faith.  To  us  of  this 
older  generation  the  great  Franco-German  War  seems  still  to  be 
a  disaster  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence,  and  one  of  which 
the  final  consequences  are  still  unfulfilled.  All  that  has  since 
happened  suggests  an  interregnum,  and  that  so  much  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  regard  the  present  order  as  final.  The  Government 
of  France  suffers  from  an  ill-disguised  sense  of  uneasiness  and 
an  absence  of  that  unenforced  national  cohesion  which  makes 
for  national  unity  and  constitutional  permanence.  Successive 
Governments  seem  compelled  by  some  irresistible  force  to  pass 
from  extreme  action  to  still  more  extreme  action,  and  that, 
whether  the  direction  be  one  placating  its  uncertain  supporters, 
or  that  of  crushing  the  power  of  the  real  or  imagined  body  of  its 
opponents.  The  power  which  governs  this  policy  resides  not 
inside  but  outside  of  its  Ministry — a  power  which  may  hasten  the 
final  fulfilment.  All  this  justifies  the  use  of  the  word  '  inter- 
regnum,' as  indicating  that  the  final  consequences  of  the  war  still 
remain  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  great  disaster  of  Sedan  is  still  clearly  outlined  in  the  mind 
of  every  Frenchman,  and  this  remembrance  of  that  disaster  and 
the  results  national  and  governmental  which  have  risen  out  of  it 
constitute  an  influence  which  affects  the  country  individually  and 
collectively. 

The  contracted  frontier  is  lined  with  troops,  whose  wary  eyes 
look  always  towards  the  lost  provinces.  The  German  ghost  is 
always  present.  The  victors,  too,  line  their  new  frontier,  and 
they,  too,  have  their  ghost.  They  would  gladly  rest  content  with 
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their  triumphs  and  gains,  but  fear  compels  them  not  to  neglect 
a  single  precaution,  not  to  accept  the  least  risk  however  great  the 
cost  may  be.  The  primary  result  of  the  war  was  to  strengthen 
monarchy  and  individualism  in  Germany,  and  to  wipe  out 
monarchy  and  open  the  door  to  collectivism  in  France. 

Sedan  marked  the  close  of  the  real  war.  The  only  anniversary 
celebrated  each  year  in  Germany  is  that  of  Sedan.  The  battle  of 
Sedan  was  and  will  ever  remain,  as  in  the  case  of  Waterloo,  an 
event  which  marks  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  Europe  and  its 
systems.  No  one  can  detract  from  the  splendid  effort  made  after 
Sedan  by  a  chivalrous  and  patriotic  nation,  which  with  raw  levies 
struggled  for  six  weary  months  to  redeem  the  succession  of  defeats 
which  culminated  in  the  rat  trap  of  Sedan.  This  effort,  made 
under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulties — political,  mili- 
tary, and  financial— earned  for  France  the  unstinted  and  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  the  nations,  but  it  was  hopeless  from  the 
beginning. 

The  real  war  opened  with  the  formal  Declaration  dated  the 
19th  of  July  1870.  Thereupon  the  two  armies  advanced  to  the 
frontier.  The  plan  of  campaign  of  the  Imperial  army  of  France 
was  to  invade  Germany,  prevent  any  junction  between  the  North 
and  South  German  armies,  deal  with  the  enemy  in  detail,  and 
finally  to  march  on  Berlin.  The  cry  in  every  part  of  France  was 
'  A  Berlin !  A  Berlin !  '  The  Khine  was  to  be  crossed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Strasbourg.  The  German  plan  was  to  be  the 
first  to  cross  the  frontier,  invade  France  and  make  it  the  battle- 
field of  the  great  war,  with  Paris  as  the  final  objective.  The 
French  staff  had  been  supplied  with  maps  of  Germany  and  with 
none  of  their  own  country.  The  German  staff  had  maps  of  both 
countries. 

Confusion,  unpreparedness,  and  lax  discipline  prevented  the 
invasion  of  Germany,  for  which  alone  any  preparation  had  been 
made.  Many  corps  were  without  their  artillery,  baggage  train, 
and  ambulances,  which  still  remained  behind  choking  the  French 
railways.  The  reserves  of  regiments  were  still  seeking  their  head- 
quarters. The  War  Office  in  Paris  was  almost  powerless  in  face 
of  the  administrative  debacle  which  faced  it  at  every  turn — the 
result  of  incapacity,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  due  to  causes  more 
deplorable.  The  original  plan  of  campaign  was  abandoned,  and 
one  of  a  purely  defensive  character  passively  accepted. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  total  French  force  was 
about  419,000,  of  which  300,000  constituted  what  was  teamed  the 
1  Army  of  the  Ehine.'  The  total  German  force  was  double  that  of 
the  total  French  force. 

The  French  army  was  nominally  under  the  sole  command  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  in  reality  every  corps  d'armde  was  under 
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separate  and  independent  control.  There  was  no  head  to  the 
body,  the  separate  members  were  imperfectly  attached,  and  the 
whole  suffered  from  disorganisation  and  general  unpreparedness. 
The  German  force  was  fully  equipped  and  organised.  Every  com- 
ponent part  was  perfect  in  itself.  Every  section  was  connected 
the  one  with  the  other, 'working  harmoniously.  It  was  a  huge 
machine  of  which  every  part  was  perfect,  and  the  whole  was 
operated  by  one  expert  engineer  at  the  head. 

The  German  campaign  was  undisturbed  by  political  or  dynastic 
troubles  at  home.  The  nation  was  united.  It  was  to  be  a  war 
of  nations. 

The  French  campaign  of  defence  suffered  grievously  at  every 
step  by  reason  of  the  intrusion  of  dynastic  and  political  questions 
into  the  military  councils  of  French  commanders.  Sedan  was 
one  result  of  such  interference.  Mac-Mahon's  decision  to  fall  back 
on  Paris  was  countermanded. 

The  politico-dramatic  battle  of  Saarbrlicken  on  the  2nd  of 
August  was  the  first  in  the  war.  There  the  Prince  Imperial 
received  his  'baptism  of  fire.'  It  marked  the  starting  point  of 
the  forced  retreat  of  the  French  army — the  Imperial  army — which 
culminated  at  Sedan.  Between  Saarbriicken  and  Sedan  there 
were  only  thirty-one  summer  days.  Within  this  short  span  of 
days  there  was  constant  fighting,  including  the  battle  of  Worth, 
Gravelotte,  and  others.  The  road  from  Saarbriicken  to  Sedan  was 
a  long  and  wide  track  of  blood,  of  dead  and  dying,  of  destruction 
and  ruin,  the  mounds  of  dead  marking  the  localities  of  the  great 
battles  which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 

The  military  aspects  of  the  war  have  been  described  and  dis- 
cussed fully  in  the  various  works  written  on  the  subject,  and  need 
no  recalling;  they  lie  in  the  sphere  of  the  military  critic  and 
student.  There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  war — one 
seldom  considered — and  that  is  the  human  aspect  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  military  aspect.  It  is  that  with  which  I  propose 
to  deal.  The  study  of  this  aspect  was  induced  by  the  painfully 
delightful  books — if  this  expression  may  be  allowed — of  Erckniann- 
Chatrian,  read  and  re-read  many  times:  over.  I  had  long  waited 
for  the  opportunity,  and  Sedan  provided  it.  To  understand  and 
appreciate  this  phase  of  the  question  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  best 
method  available  would  be  to  visit  and  study  the  battlefield  itself, 
with  all  its  horrors ;  and,  if  possible,  to  spend  a  night  alone  with 
the  dead.  When,  therefore,  news  of  the  great  defeat  was  pub- 
lished, I  started  to  carry  out  this  object.  The  impressions  and  the 
experiences  of  that  night  were  fully  confirmed  by  my  further  per- 
sonal experiences  on  many  occasions  during  my  service  in  the 
second  part  of  the  war. 

To  reach  Sedan  was  possible  only  by  the  Belgian  frontier. 
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The  nearest  point  was  at  Bouillon,  on  the  Belgian  side,  almost 
above  Sedan,  and  within  a  distance  of  a  few  miles.  The  Belgians 
on  the  frontier  were  in  a  condition  of  nervous  excitement.  Each 
one  narrated  his  version  of  the  two  days'  fighting,  how  he  had 
heard  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September  the 
roaring  of  big  guns,  and  their  cessation  in  the  afternoon.  They 
knew  that  the  Emperor  and  his  army  had  capitulated,  and  that 
both  were  prisoners  of  war.  They  rejoiced  that  the  Prince  Im- 
perial had  been  sent  away  safely  before  the  battle,  and  discussed 
his  future  prospects  as  Emperor.  Little  did  they — nor,  indeed, 
could  anyone— foresee  that  this  prospect  was  to  be  cut  short  by 
the  spear  of  a  Zulu  in  the  long  grass  of  South  Africa,  where  this 
heir  of  the  great  Napoleon  met  his  death. 

When  my  intention  to  cross  the  frontier  and  visit  the  scenes 
of  the  great  disaster  became  known,  the  greybeards  termed  it  a 
madness  and  predicted  many  dangers  ;  they  would  not  aid  any  such 
folly.  The  attempt  to  hire  a  carriage  and  guide  was  a  dismal 
failure.  Fortunately  at  a  small  farm  there  was  a  farm  cart,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  boards  fixed  transversely  on  two  wheels. 
The  price  of  the  hire  of  this  ancient  creaking  structure 
equalled  about  its  full  value.  A  farm  servant  agreed,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  sum  amounting  to  about  three  months'  wages,  to 
act  as  driver  and  guide.  A  truss  of  straw  covered  the  boards  of 
the  cart,  and  beneath  the  straw  was  concealed  a  store  of  bread, 
cheese,  and  what  was  euphemistically  described  as  wine  of  the 
country.  We  started,  sitting  one  on  each  side  of  the  shafts,  with 
legs  dangling  in  the  air.  The  road  was  by  a  beautiful  valley  past 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  great  Crusader  Godefroy  de  Bouillon. 
Passing  east  of  the  battlefield  by  the  Villers  Cernay  road,  our 
first  stop  was  on  arrival  at  Bazeilles. 

Bazeilles  stood  on  a  promontory  to  the  south  of  Sedan. 
During  the  fight  it  had  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  French 
line,  and  constituted  a  strong  point  d'appui  to  the  whole.  The 
town  of  Bazeilles  had  held  a  very  considerable  population.  The 
inhabitants  formed  a  busy,  energetic,  prosperous  people,  and 
prided  themselves  on  their  bright,  clean,  stone-built  houses,  their 
churches,  factories,  industries  and  markets.  To  them  their  town 
was  their  world.  They  were  intensely  patriotic.  The  great 
fortress  of  Sedan  they  regarded  as  impregnable,  and  they  dreamt 
of  victory  only.  They  believed  in  themselves  and  the  army,  and 
if  necessary  they  would  defend  themselves  and  their  town.  They 
proved  their  determination  and  patriotism  when  the  time  arrived , 
and  by  a  greater  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  than  is  recorded 
elsewhere. 

Bazeilles  had  ceased  to  exist.  One  house  alone  remained 
standing— the  rest  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  This  one  house 
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stood  out  like  a  solitary  lighthouse  in  a  sea  of  ruins.  No 
human  living  being  was  to  be  seen  or  heard,  all  nature 
was  hushed,  and  the  silence  was  unbroken  even  by  the 
chirrup  of  a  bird.  It  was  silence  everywhere,  a  silence  that  com- 
pressed the  heart  and  hurt  one  with  physical  pain.  But  a  few 
hours  since  the  tornado  of  battle  had  raged  here  with  a  fierceness 
that  was  appalling.  Held  by  strong  force  of  military,  it  had  been 
defended  as  the  key  to  the  position.  Every  inlet  was  protected  by 
hastily  raised  works,  the  streets  were  barricaded,  civilian  and- 
military  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder.  From  the  windows  of  the 
houses,  which  were  protected  by  mattresses  and  similar  con- 
trivances, shots  rang  out  during  all  the  street  fighting.  Time 
after  time  the  Germans  forced  an  entrance  into  the  town,  and 
were  repelled  again  and  again.  The  dead  and  the  dying — German 
and  French — littered  the  streets,  and  the  gutters  carried  away  the 
commingled  blood  of  friend  and  foe.  Parts  of  the  town  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  shells,  houses  were  falling  in  every  direction, 
imprisoning  some  women  and  children  crouching  in.  cellars  for 
protection.  For  long,  long  hours  it  was  a  hell  of  mad  passions, 
carnage,  despair,  and  death ;  and  then  Bazeilles  disappeared,  and 
the  one  lone  house  remained  to  mark  the  spot  of  its  former  being. 

Before  this  scene  of  annihilation  one  could  only  think  of  the 
horror  of  war.  One  could  do  nothing,  could  take  no  active  step — 
it  was  all  as  wreckage  on  a  shore — the  rest  had  passed  away. 

After  some  time,  however,  there  emerged  from  the  lonely 
house  some  half  dozen  living  beings — one  woman  and  a  child, 
the  rest  men — apparently  belonging  to  the  well-to-do  bourgeois 
class.  They  approached  me  with  timid  step  and  staring, 
frightened  eyes — eyes  of  the  dead  rather  than  of  the  living.  Their 
faces  were  faces  of  the  tomb,  without  colour  or  passion.  They 
were  evidently  starving  and  too  weak  to  cry  or  even  moan — their 
whole  nervous  system  had  been  shattered.  For  nearly  two  days 
and  two  nights  they  had  lived  in  the  never-ceasing  roar  of  battle, 
the  incessant  shrieking  of  shells,  booming  of  cannon,  rattle  of 
rifle,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  the  moans  of  the  dying. 
Relations,  friends  and  neighbours,  property — all  had  gone,  and 
lay  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  homes.  These  were  all  that  ap- 
peared of  the  survivors,  and  they  were  still  dazed  and  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  hell  from  which  they  had  escaped.  They 
could  answer  no  question  :  questions  seemed  to  increase  the 
frightened  expression  of  their  eyes.  Like  children,  they  held  out 
their  hands  suppliantly.  Money  they  refused,  and  timidly  whis- 
pered '  Du  pain.'  With  my  treasured  stores  they  returned  to  the 
solitary  house.  As  they  did  so  they  looked  to  right  and  left  as  if 
they  feared  the  approach  of  some  new  danger.  When  they  had 
disappeared  silence  again  reigned. 
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This  was  the  first  picture  presented  of  the  human  aspect — a 
picture  which  finds  little  consideration  during  the  excitement  of 
war,  and  which  by  a  common  consent  is  blotted  out  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

From  this  scene  of  desolation  and  misery  we  descended  the 
road  into  the  town  of  Sedan,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  fortress  of  that  name.  The  town  was  naturally  crowded 
with  German  military,  of  whom  small  bodies  moved  about 
rapidly  and  methodically.  There  were  no  signs  of  rejoicing ; 
a  cloud  seemed  to  hang  over  everything  and  everyone.  Very  few 
French  were  to  be  seen  in  the  street,  and  these  walked  with  heads 
bent  and  conversed  in  low  tones.  On  a  peninsula  lying  within  a 
long  wide  loop  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  river  Meuse,  was 
encamped  the  disarmed  captive  French  Army,  huddled  together 
like  sheep  in  a  pen.  The  ground  was  a  filthy  morass  and  the 
stench  unbearable.  Food  was  scarce,  the  men  were  haggard  and 
worn.  Many  appeared  as  if  in  a  dream  and  not  yet  awake  to  the 
realities  of  their  position.  They  knew  only  that  they  were 
prisoners,  and  that  at  any  moment  the  order  to  march  as  prisoners 
of  war  into  Germany  might  arrive.  There  was  little  to  choose 
between  their  position  and  that  of  their  comrades  buried  on  the 
heights  above  them.  Many  would  have  preferred  the  latter  alter- 
native. Heroes  many,  who  had  fought  their  way  back  from 
Saarbriicken  through  disaster  after  disaster,  and  this  was  the  end 
—ragged,  starving,  and  prisoners  !  The  shame,  the  humiliation, 
the  physical  and  mental  pain — defeat,  disgrace,  and  hunger — 
can  it  be  wondered  that  many  envied  the  fate  of  their  dead 
comrades  ? 

When  it  grew  dark  I  started  to  commence  the  night  vigil. 
The  cart  was  sent  on  to  a  given  point  beyond  the  main  battle- 
field, there  to  await  me.  Passing  along  the  Fonde  de  Givonne 
road,  which  leads  out  of  Sedan,  and  climbing  the  ascent  to  Daigny 
brought  me  to  the  centre  of  the  line  of  battle  and  half  way  between 
Bazeilles,  the  right  of  the  French  line,  and  Givonne  resting  on 
the  dense  forest.  Beyond  the  forest  the  second  part  of  the 
French  line  extended  from  Illy  through  Floing  to  the  river 
Meuse — the  whole  forming  a  semi-circle.  Arrived  at  Daigny 
the  experiences  of  a  night  with  the  dead  commenced  on  the 
plateau  of  Haute  Givonne. 

The  silence  seemed  more  oppressive  than  at  Bazeilles,  which 
was  visited  during  daylight.  The  great  stretch  of  the  plateau 
seemed  to  be  separated  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world— a 
thing  apart  and  distinct.  The  sense  of  the  surrounding  deadness, 
the  absence  of  all  sound,  and  the  half-darkness  of  the  summer 
night  produced  a  feeling  of  intense  loneliness.  It  was  between 
this  point  where  I  then  stood  and  that  of  Givonne  that  the  final 
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defeat  of  the  French  was  accomplished  and  the  mad  rush  down  the 
slopes  into  Sedan  took  place. 

The  plateau  was  dotted  with  mounds  of  earth  about  five  feet 
high,  and  beneath  these  mounds  lay  some  10,000  warriors  who  but 
a  day  or  two  since  were  young,  strong,  vigorous  men  and  in  the 
prime  of  their  manhood.  They  had  paid  the  price  of  national  and 
dynastic  ambition.  A  long  streak  of  white  light  lined  the  horizon, 
all  else  bore  the  same  tone  and  the  same  colour.  As  I  passed  on 
it  was  with  a  feeling  that  to  do  so  was  a  trespass  on  forbidden 
ground  and  almost  a  desecration.  The  ground  all  round  was 
littered  with  paper — accounts,  letters,  coverings,  and  papers  of 
many  descriptions.  It  has  ever  been  a  mystery  how  such  a  mass 
of  paper  was  accumulated  there — possibly  a  French  force  had 
encamped  on  the  spot  a  few  days  before  the  battle.  Kifles, 
swords,  French  kepis,  German  helmets,  cooking  cans,  water 
bottles,  and  other  impedimenta  lay  scattered  everywhere.  The 
dead  bodies  of  horses,  swollen  to  double  the  natural  size,  lay  un- 
buried,  stark  and  stiff  with  outstretched  legs,  and  already  begin- 
ning to  give  forth  the  stench  of  mortification.  And  this  picture 
was  not  an  original,  but  merely  a  copy  of  many  others  which 
marked  the  fields  of  other  great  disasters  and  struggles  along  the 
line  of  retreat  from  Saarbriicken. 

Curiosity  led  to  the  examination  of  many  of  the  scraps  of 
paper.  One  in  particular  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  a  letter 
folded  in  four  to  fit  the  envelope,  which  was  gone.  A  bullet  had 
pierced  the  four  folds  nearly  in  the  centre.  There  was  not  suffi- 
cient light  to  read  it  then.  Later  on,  when  read,  it  proved  to  be 
very  pathetic.  The  paper  was  of  the  cheap  sort  used  by  poor 
people.  The  hole  had  unmistakeably  been  made  by  a  bullet. 
When  opened  out  the  writing  was  clearly  that  of  an  uneducated 
person  and  the  spelling  indifferent.  Homely  words  in  the  patois 
of  the  district  could  only  be  guessed.  The  concluding  words  Td 
mere  showed  it  to  be  the  letter  of  a  mother  to  a  beloved  only 
child.  The  home  was  a  peasant's  in  the  far  away  sunny  south. 
The  letter  began  with  words  of  strong  maternal  love  which  were 
meant  for  his  eyes  and  his  alone.  Since  there  was  no  reference 
to  the  father  one  may  suppose  that  he  was  dead  and  that  mother 
and  son  were  alone  and  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Then  there  were 
anxious  inquiries  as  to  his  health,  and  how  she  prayed  that  the 
weary  watch  she  kept  for  his  safe  return  might  soon  be  ended. 
Eeferences  to  old  friends  and  homely  gossip  followed,  making 
the  whole  a  jumble  of  inconsecutive  subjects  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  person  unaccustomed  to  letter  writing.  In  the 
letter  there  was  a  ring  of  the  old  patriotic  feeling,  an  appeal  to 
him  to  obey  his  officers  in  all  things  and  to  give  his  best  service  to 
La  Patrie.  As  fear  entered  her  heart  she  gave  him  the  assur- 
ance that  day  and  night  she  prayed  to  the  Bon  Dieu  to  protect 
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and  bring  him  back  to  her — the  good  son  she  loved  with  all  her 
love— and  then  only  Ta  mere. 

And  the  thought  arose— poor  broken-hearted  mother— may 
you  see  him  in  the  next  world,  for  in  this  you  never  can.  He  lies 
beneath  one  of  those  ghastly  mounds,  unnamed,  deserted,  and 
forgotten  by  all  but  you. 

This  simple,  pathetic  story  was  but  one  of  many  thousands 
more  buried  on  this  field  alone — stories  of  other  broken  hearts  of 
parents,  wives,  children,  lovers — of  worldly  ambitions  and  buoyant 
hopes — the  price  of  national  rivalries  and  of  dynastic  contests. 

In  campaigning  the  pockets  in  the  French  uniform  are  filled 
with  a  variety  of  odds  and  ends.  To  preserve  a  letter,  a  billet  de 
logement,  and  such  like,  the  soldier  sometimes  carries  these  docu- 
ments behind  the  leather  band  inside  the  kepi.  What  happened 
probably  was  this — the  bullet  had  pierced  the  side  of  the  kepi  and 
letter  and  then  entered  the  brain  of  the  young  soldier.  As  he 
fell  the  kepi  dropped  off,  and  eventually  the  letter  was  dislodged. 
There  was  no  address ,  and  so  I  could  not  return  it — arid  perhaps , 
one  may  hope,  it  was  better  so.  This  little  letter  of  a  mother  to 
her  son,  one  of  the  victims  of  war,  fluttering  on  the  field  of  battle, 
picked  up  by  a  stranger,  conjures  up  another  picture  of  the 
human  aspect  of  war  and  points  a  stern  moral.  Every  rifle  and 
other  weapon  now  lying  harmless  on  the  ground  was  interwoven 
with  each  its  own  pathetic  story. 

As  the  night  progressed  towards  daybreak — the  darkness  by 
contrast  seemed  darker  and  the  silence  more  oppressive — no  living 
thing  had  yet  disturbed  either  eye  or  ear.  After  a  time,  however, 
there  was  a  sound  from  the  direction  of  the  forest.  It  grew  louder, 
and  soon  one  could  recognise  the  galloping  of  horses,  not  an 
ordinary  gallop  but  a  mad  one.  Presently  there  appeared  rising 
from  behind  a  slight  rise  of  the  ground  a  body  of  riderless  horses 
that  tore  down  madly  in  my  direction.  There  were  some  fifty  or 
more,  and  it  looked  as  if  they  would  ride  me  down.  They  came 
on  two  deep  and  in  perfect  line,  staring  eyes  and  distended 
nostrils.  When  they  reached  a  point  within  about  thirty  yards  of 
me  they  halted  dead.  All  were  trembling  and  greatly  excited- 
some  still  carried  bridles  and  saddles,  these  latter  in  some  cases 
having  shifted  to  the  side  and  even  underneath.  Several  showed 
wounds,  and  one  more  particularly  had  received  a  terrible  sword 
cut  the  length  of  the  shoulder.  Were  they  seeking  the  old  human 
companionship,  did  the  loneliness,  the  awful  silence  oppress  and 
frighten  them  too?  Who  can  tell?  They  continued  to  stare 
wildly  and  to  tremble.  They  listened  for  a  while  to  some  soothing 
words,  but  on  an  attempt  to  approach  them  they,  as  if  obeying 
the  word  of  command,  wheeled  to  the  left  in  perfect  order  and 
clashed  madly  back  into  the  darkness  of  night  from  which  they 
had  emerged — and  silence  reigned  once  more.  A  more  painful 
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and  gruesome  sight  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  yet  it  appeared 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings.  Curiously  the  spot 
where  these  horses  appeared  was  between  the  Calvaire  of  Illy  and 
Givonne,  where  the  last  attempt  was  made  to  break  the  ring  of  the 
enclosing  German  force.  It  was  there  that  the  French  cavalry  had 
made  those  gallant  charges  time  after  time  which  evoked  almost 
the  applause  of  the  enemy.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  horses  killed 
were  numerous  at  this  spot  and  still  remained  unburied. 

The  faint  streak  of  light  on  the  horizon  was  growing  brighter 
and  proclaimed  the  approach  of  dawn.  While  watching  this,  my 
attention  was  gradually  drawn  to  a  black  object  which  stood  out 
perpendicularly  to  the  horizontal  streak  of  light  which  marked  the 
horizon  of  the  plateau.  Looking  again,  tHe  object,  or  rather  the 
black  figure,  had  grown  larger  and  seemed  to  have  approached 
nearer.  It  came  slowly  in  my  direction,  but  there  was  nothing 
about  it,  except  the  slow,  steady  advance,  to  indicate  its  character. 
With  something  of  a  creepy  sensation  I  moved  towards  the 
direction  of  its  path,  rested  against  one  of  the  mounds;  and  waited 
its  arrival.  As  the  distance  between  us  grew  less,  this  gliding 
something  gave  forth  a  humming  or  whispering  sound,  which 
added  to  the  mystery.  It  passed  within  an  arm's  length  and,  as 
it  transpired,  unconscious  of  my  presence.  It  was  a  priest.  My 
night  watch  and  the  surroundings  tended  to  add  to  the  apparent 
mystery.  He  had  been  to,  or  was  going  on,  some  mission  of 
mercy,  and,  probably  oppressed  by  the  silence  and  the  desolation 
through  which  he  was  passing,  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left.  It  was  the  first  and  only  human  being  I  had  met  or  seen 
during  that  dismal  night.  As  he  passed  I  recognised  the  words 
of  the  De  Profundis,  the  intoning  of  which  had  caused  the  un- 
accountable humming  sound.  The  long  soutane  had  concealed 
the  movement  of  the  limbs,  the  arms  crossed  on  the  chest,  and  the 
effect  of  the  growing  light  behind  the  figure  had  concealed  its 
character  and  suggested  something  mysterious  and  ghostly.  As 
he  passed  away,  the  light  of  the  dawn  seemed  to  pursue  him  and 
light  his  path.  It  warned  me  also  that  my  vigil  was  ended. 

My  night  vigil  was  ended.  The  experience  I  desired  and 
which  had  attracted  me  to  this  plain  of  the  dead  had  been  obtained, 
and  one  picture  of  the  human  aspect  of  war  was  engraven  on  my 
mind.  The  time  to  take  leave  of  these  silent  companions  of  the 
night  had  arrived.  Repeating  the  words  I  had  just  heard 
whispered  by  the  mysterious  figure,  Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis 
Domine,  I  rendered  the  dernier  salut  aux  morts  and  passed  away 
from  scenes  the  mental  pictures  of  which  are  as  clear  to-day  as 
then. 

BERNARD    C.    MOLLOY, 
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THE  Education  controversy,  which  in  the  last  Parliament  passed 
through  a  series  of  acute  phases,  has  for  the  present  receded  into 
the  background.  The  constitutional  question  and  that  which  lies 
beneath  it — the  social  question — have  driven  it  off  the  stage. 
But  even  if  these  grave  issues  could  be  decided  or  compromised, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  present  Parliament  to  settle  the 
question  of  religious  education.  An  alliance  between  militant 
denominationalists  and  secularists  could  defeat  any  Education 
Bill  resembling  those  of  Mr.  Birrell  and  Mr.  Eunciman ;  and 
the  failure  of  the  Bill  would  involve  the  fall  of  the  Ministry.  It 
is,  therefore,  unlikely  that  anything  more  will  be  attempted  till 
after  the  next  General  Election.  Meanwhile,  the  situation  which 
led  to  the  acute  controversies  of  the  last  few  years  remains  un- 
changed. The  Nonconformists  still  have  their  grievance  in  the 
single-school  areas.  The  Church  schools  still  hold  their  ground, 
though  with  constantly  increasing  difficulty ;  by  twos  and  threes 
every  month  these  little  citadels  of  the  Established  Church  are 
forced  to  capitulate,  and  the  defenders  look  forward  with  appre- 
hension to  the  demands  which  are  certain  to  be  made  upon  them 
within  the  next  three  years,  demands  which  in  very  many  cases 
they  will  be  unable  to  meet. 

At  this  moment  of  slackened  interest,  the  Executive  of  the 
Education  Settlement  Committee,  which  was  formed  during  the 
discussions  about  Mr.  Eunciman's  Bill,  towards  the  end  of  1908, 
has  issued  its  Eeport.  The  pamphlet  called  Towards  Educational 
Peace  is  the  result  of  a  year's  strenuous  labour  on  the  part  of  a 
few  of  its  members,  supported  by  the  cordial  but  not  very  assidu- 
ous co-operation  of  the  rest  of  the  Committee,  many  of  whom 
were  only  occasionally  able  to  attend  the  meetings  in  London. 
At  these  meetings  the  educational  interest  was  best  represented ; 
then  the  Anglican  clergy,  but  without  much  assistance  from  the 
parish  priests ;  the  Nonconformists  had  at  least  one  able  spokes- 
man, who  was  in  communication  with  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  non-episcopal  Churches.  The  Eoman  Catholics,  the 
English  Church  Union  and  National  Society,  the  stalwart  Libera- 
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tionists,  and  the  advocates  of  secular  education  preferred  to  stand 
outside  a  movement  with  the  objects  of  which  they  could  have 
but  little  sympathy.  The  Executive  Committee,  in  the  persons 
of  those  who  really  worked  upon  it,  might  claim  to  represent  a 
large  number  of  moderate  and  Liberal  Anglicans,  a  large  number 
of  Nonconformists,  and  a  very  influential  body  of  opinion  among 
school-teachers,  managers,  and  educational  experts.  The  degree 
of  unanimity  which  the  discussions  brought  to  light  was  very 
remarkable. 

The  present  writer  can  only  give  the  impressions  of  a  private 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  was  present  at  a  good 
many  meetings,  but  had  little  or  no  share  in  drawing  up  the 
scheme  which  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee.  In  recording 
my  impressions  of  the  actual  state  of  the  problem,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  traverse  the  views  which  Mr.  Lathbury  expressed  in 
the  July  number  of  this  Review.  Mr.  Lathbury 's  view  of  the 
situation  is  that  which  was  already  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
Church  Times  and  other  organs  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  -party ;  his 
criticisms  of  our  scheme  are  exactly  what  we  anticipated.  But 
the  main  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  controvert  any  particular 
theory  of  religious  education,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  actual 
facts  of  the  situation,  in  the  hope  of  convincing  some  opponents 
of  compromise  that  the  whole  future  of  Christian  instruction  in 
our  public  elementary  schools  is  being  placed  in  imminent  danger 
by  the  attitude  of  the  stiff  denominational  ists,  and  that  only  by 
a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  willingness  to  compromise  non-essential 
differences  can  a  disaster  be  averted  which  would  inflict  an 
indelible  stigma  upon  the  too  combative  Christians  who  made  it 
inevitable.  Our  appeal  is  to  those  who  would  think  it  a  disaster 
and  a  disgrace  if,  in  consequence  of  sectarian  quarrels,  the  name 
of  God  were  banished  from  the  official  school-teaching  in  the  most 
Christian  country  of  Europe. 

The  course  of  our  debates  soon  made  us  see  plainly  what  the 
parties  are  whose  claims  have  to  be  considered,  and  what  special 
difficulties  have  in  each  case  to  be  encountered  in  the  attempt  to 
meet  and  deal  justly  by  these  claims. 

(i.)  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  Church  of  England  clergy, 
the  men  in  possession  of  the  National  schools.  The  Liberal 
party  has  given  rather  grudging  recognition  to  the  immense  debt 
of  gratitude  which  the  country  owes  to  the  National  Church  in 
the  matter  of  elementary  education.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that,  at  a  time  when  th6  State  was  slow  to  accept  its  obligations, 
the  Church  of  England,  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  enlightened 
men,  mostly  laymen,  undertook  a  task  which  rightly  belonged  to 
the  State,  and  discharged  it  for  generations  with  conscientious- 
ness, self-sacrifice,  and  ability.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  in  the 
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large  majority  of  cases  the  clergy  have  conducted  their  schools 
with  conspicuous  fairness  towards  the  Nonconformists  who  have 
been  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  them.  The  religious 
teaching  given  in  the  majority  of  Church  schools  has  been,  and 
still  is,  concerned  with  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  and  not 
with  the  controversial  questions  which  separate  Christians  from 
one  another.  I  have  talked  with  very  many  of  the  country  clergy 
and  others  about  these  schools,  and  in  almost  every  case  have 
found  that  the  relations  between  the  clergy  and  Nonconformist 
parents  have  been  friendly  and  free  from  jealousy  or  suspicion. 
The  agitation  against  the  Church  schools  was  promoted  and 
fostered,  not  by  the  Nonconformist  parents  of  children  attending 
these  schools,  but  by  politicians,  as  part  of  their  campaign  against 
the  establishment.  In  the  ardour  of  their  attack  upon  a  system 
which  placed  the  Church  of  England  in  a  privileged  position,  the 
assailants  have  often  forgotten  not  only  the  obligations  under 
which  the  Church  has  placed  the  nation  by  voluntarily  discharg- 
ing a  national  duty,  but  the  position  which  these  schools  hold  in 
the  machinery  of  the  parish,  and  the  large  voluntary  offerings 
which  Churchmen  have  contributed  in  order  that  the  buildings 
may  be  used  as  part  of  that  machinery.  '  Varied  and  sacred 
responsibilities,'  as  the  Eeport  says,  '  are  in  many  cases  attached 
to  the  trusts  '  administered  by  the  trustees  of  the  Church  schools. 
'  The  specifically  educational  obligations  under  which  the  school 
buildings  are  held  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  intertwined 
obligations  of  a  pastoral  and  spiritual  kind.  The  school  buildings 
are  often  an  indispensable  part  of  the  parochial  equipment.  Their 
employment  for  day-school  purposes  is  often  but  one  element  in 
a  varied  use.  .  .  .  Great  numbers  of  the  trusts  were  formed  with 
the  stated  purpose  of  providing  denominational  education.  But 
the  denominational  character  of  a  school  does  not  reside  solely  in 
the  religious  lesson  expressly  so  named.  Its  power  of  influence 
lies  to  a  large  extent  in  suggestion ,  implication ,  and  environment ; 
in  the  presuppositions  of  its  teaching ;  in  an  intimate  association 
between  the  staff  of  the  school  and  the  religious  body  to  which 
it  is  attached.'  If  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  actual  circum- 
stances— and  I  think  it  is  so — it  is  easy  to  understand  the  intense 
bitterness  of  the  parochial  clergy  at  the  prospect  of  having  the 
schools  removed  from  their  influence.  They  are  conscious  that 
the  complaint  against  them  is  largely  fictitious  and  engineered 
for  political  reasons.  They  know  that  they  have  behaved  like 
men  of  honour  in  not  attempting  to  proselytise  Nonconformist 
children.  They  know  the  advantage  for  their  spiritual  work  of 
making  friends  with  the  younger  generation  of  Churchpeople  from 
their  childhood.  They  have  often  given  generously  for  the  fabric 
and  maintenance  of  the  schools.  When  to  these  considerations 
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are  added  the  love  of  power  and  possession,  as  natural  to  a  priest 
as  to  a  layman,  and  the  political  Conservatism,  which  is  about  as 
prevalent  in  clerical  circles  as  in  other  sections  of  the  class  from 
which  most  of  the  clergy  are  drawn,  we  need  no  further  explana- 
tion of  the  extreme  hostility  with  which  the  education  proposals 
of  the  late  Government  were  regarded  by  four-fifths  of  the 
parochial  clergy.  Many  of  these  men  would  far  rather  lose  their 
tithes  and  parsonages  than  the  schools,  which  on  the  financial 
side  are  only  a  heavy  drain  upon  their  slender  means  and  a  source 
of  constant  anxiety. 

(ii.)  When  we  turn  to  the  Nonconformists,  we  find  that  they 
also  have  a  strong  case.  It  must  be  admitted  that  theoretically 
it  is  most  improper  that  Nonconformists  should  in  many  places 
have  no  choice  but  to  send  their  children  to  an  Anglican  school, 
and  should  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance.  And, 
further,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  a  certain  number  of  parishes, 
constituting  a  small  but  perhaps  increasing  fraction  of  the  whole, 
their  grievance  is  not  merely  theoretical.  The  younger  genera- 
tion of  High  Church  clergy  are  abandoning  the  old  High  Church 
theory  that  the  established  Church  is  de  jure  the  Church  of  the 
nation,  and  that  in  virtue  of  its  privileged  position  it  is  the 
guardian  and  representative  of  the  Christian  religion  in  this 
country.  They  are  more  and  more  accepting  the  position  that 
the  Church  is  politically  a  sect  among  other  sects,  though,  of 
course,  as  '  Catholics  '  they  distinguish  sharply  between  '  the 
Church  '  and  '  schism.'  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  for  in- 
stance, has  often  expressed  his  wish  to  see  the  Church  of  England 
an  enthusiastic  and  homogeneous  '  Catholic  '  body,  free  from 
State  control  and  from  any  obligation  to  represent  the  nation  on 
its  religious  side.  This  new  theory  is  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  establishment,  and  with  any  privileges  for 
the  Church  in  national  education.  The  existence  of  a  party  in 
the  Church  which  regards  Protestantism  as  '  another  religion,' 
and  a  bad  one,  at  once  converts  the  theoretical  grievance  of  the 
Nonconformists  into  a  real  grievance  of  an  intolerable  kind.  For 
a  Catholic  who  does  not  try  to  convert  children  to  Catholicism 
is  no  true  Catholic.  Even  the  Anglo-Catholic,  unless  he  pushes 
his  eclecticism  to  an  absurd  pitch  of  inconsistency,  cannot  view 
with  equanimity  the  spectacle  of  a  large  number  of  innocent 
children  growing  up  outside  the  covenant  of  promise,  when  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  rescue  them.  Further,  in  this  type  of 
Christianity,  though  not  in  others,  it  is  essential  to  mould  the 
mind  while  it  is  in  the  most  ductile  state.  It  is  an  accepted 
maxim  and  the  ground  of  a  fixed  policy  in  the  Koman  Church, 
that  the  education  of  children  must  be  secured  at  all  costs.  '  Give 
me  the  children  till  they  are  eight  years  old,'  said  an  eminent 
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Koman  ecclesiastic,  '  and  you  may  do  your  worst  to  them  after- 
wards.' Catholicism  must  be  imbibed,  if  not  with  the  mother's 
milk,  at  least  in  conjunction  with  the  first  lesson-book.  The 
methods  of  inoculation  are  partly  direct  and  partly  indirect.  Much 
depends  on  what  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  called  the  '  atmosphere  '  of  the 
school ;  and  this  is  why  the  Koman  Catholics  like  to  have  their  own 
schools,  and  are  not  content  merely  to  keep  the  religious  lesson 
in  their  own  hands.  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  would  con- 
sider this  special  atmosphere  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  If 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Church  schools  were  anything  like  as  potent 
as  the  extreme  denominationalists  assert,  it  would  be  a  great  in- 
justice to  subject  the  children  of  Nonconformists  to  its  influence. 
In  the  large  majority  of  National  schools  there  is,  as  I  have  said, 
no  such  atmosphere.  But  in  proportion  as  the  eclectic  Catholic- 
ism of  the  High  Anglican  approaches  what  all  over  the  Continent 
is  known  as  true  Catholicism — that  formidable  political  and 
religious  system  which  for  good  and  evil  has  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  history  of  Europe — he  becomes  quite  unfit  to  teach 
the  children  of  Protestant  parents,  whether  Anglican  or  Non- 
conformist. At  present  there  are  probably  only  a  few  hundreds 
of  Anglican  clergy  who  belong  without  qualification  to  this  class, 
for  the  mass  of  High  Churchmen  are  still  loyal  to  the  older 
Anglican  traditions;  but  its  numbers  are  likely  to  grow,  as  the 
ministry  is  leavened  every  year  by  scores  of  ardent  young  seminar- 
ists from  Mirfield  and  similar  institutions.  The  continuance  of 
the  existing  system  of  elementary  education  is  impossible  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other;  and  it  is  not  only,  or  chiefly,  Non- 
conformists who  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  influences  which 
are  sometimes  brought  to  bear  upon  their  children. 

(iii.)  The  third  class  whose  claims  have  to  be  adjusted  are 
the  school-teachers ;  and  perhaps  from  no  other  quarter  are  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of  the  religious  problem  so 
formidable.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  well-organised  and  rather 
jealous  trade  union,  the  members  of  which  are  far  less  interested 
in  the  religious  controversy  than  the  two  classes  which  we  have 
just  considered.  The  National  Union  of  Teachers  is  determined 
that  no  disability  or  disadvantage  shall  attach  to  any  teacher  in 
consequence  of  any  variety  of  religious  belief  or  unbelief.  The 
perfectly  reasonable  demand  that  a  teacher  who  has  to  give 
religious  lessons  shall  furnish  evidence  of  his  or  her  competence 
to  give  them  is  viewed  with  suspicion  as  an  attempt  to  introduce 
'  tests  '  in  an  indirect  manner.  The  Union  plainly  wishes  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  council  of  a  school  to  ascertain  the  quali- 
fications of  their  teachers  to  undertake  this  part  of  their  duties. 
Now,  there  are  many  agnostics  among  otherwise  well-qualified 
elementary  teachers ;  a  little  learning,  as  Bacon  says,  often  alien- 
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ates  people  from  religion.  And  it  is,  of  course,  essential  that  the 
religious  lesson  should  be  entrusted  to  teachers  who  would  treat 
it  seriously  and  respectfully.  I  therefore  agree  with  Mr.  Lathbury 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  permit  the  local  education  authority  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  '  character  '  of  the  teachers.  This  con- 
cession, as  he  says,  is  worthless;  and  our  Committee  ought  not 
to  have  been  content  with  it.  The  National  Union  of  Teachers 
must  be  satisfied  with  ample  guarantees  that  inability  to  give  the 
religious  lesson  shall  carry  with  it  no  professional  disadvantage  ; 
and  this  could  be  secured,  for  the  local  education  authority  could 
in  such  cases  arrange  without  much  difficulty  for  the  lesson  to 
be  given  by  some  one  else.  This  security  having  been  given,  no 
obstacle  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  managers  when  they 
wish  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  any/teacher  to  give  religious 
instruction.  In  this  one  instance  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lathbury 's 
criticism.  But  I  do  not  think  it  fatal  to  our  scheme,  for  the 
representatives  of  the  teachers  have  no  wish  that  the  religious 
lesson,  if  given,  shall  be  given  badly.  id  AH 

(iv.)  Fourthly,  we  have  to  consider  the  views  of  the  secular- 
ists, agnostics,  and  opponents  of  religious  education  generally. 
Our  scheme,  of  course,  gives  perfect  freedom  to  all  parents  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  the  religious  lesson.  So  far  as  we 
were  able  to  ascertain,  no  great  opposition  is  likely  to  be 
offered  from  this  quarter  to  the  continued  recognition  of  Christian 
instruction  as  part  of  the  normal  curriculum  in  the  State  schools. 
But  the  potential  strength  of  the  secularist  vote  is  far  greater  than 
most  friends  of  religious  education  at  all  realise.  The  working- 
man  is  not  an  atheist ;  but  if  his  leaders  tell  him  to  vote  for  a 
purely  secular  education,  he  will  probably  do  so. 

(v.)  Lastly — and  it  is  characteristic  of  this  curious  controversy 
that  it  should  be  natural  to  adopt  this  order — we  have  to  consider 
the  wishes  of  the  working-class  parents  whose  children  attend 
the  schools.  The  denominationalists  have  recently  proclaimed 
themselves  as  the  champions  of  this  silent  class.  They  tell  us 
that  they  stand  for  the  right  of  the  parent  to  select  the  form  of 
religious  teaching  which  his  children  shall  receive.  This  is  now 
the  favourite  argument  of  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Lathbury 
belongs.  It  is  the  Church,  we  are  told,  and  not  the  Dissenters, 
or  the  Liberal  Government,  which  believes  in  religious  liberty. 
Their  opponents  wish  to  establish  and  endow  a  particular  form 
of  religion  invented  or  favoured  by  themselves ;  it  is  called  un- 
denominationalism.  In  the  name  of  the  parents,  the  Church 
protests  against  this  tyranny ;  it  claims  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  right  of  the  parent  to  bring  up  his  child  in  accordance  with 
his  own  religious  convictions.  With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Lathbury 
and  his  friends,  it  is  difficult  to  treat  this  contention  seriously. 
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Whatever  else  the  working-man  and  his  wife  may  or  may  not 
be,  they  are  certainly  not  stiff  denominationalists.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  English  poor  can  hear  without  a  smile 
the  claim  that  the  English  Church  Union  and  National  Society 
are  the  mouthpieces  of  the  working-man's  burning  indignation 
against  having  '  Cowper-Temple  teaching  '  forced  upon  his 
children.  The  working-class  parent,  for  the  most  part,  wishes 
his  children  to  be  taught  Christianity,  but  his  contempt  for  de- 
nominational disputes  is  supreme.  '  We  are  all  going  to  the  same 
place  '  is  a  phrase  frequently  on  his  lips  when  the  rival  claims  of 
Church  and  Chapel  are  pressed  upon  him.  If  he  prefers  the 
Church  school  to  the  provided  school — and  he  often  does — his 
reasons  are  almost  always  social.  He  '  does  not  wish  his  children 
to  mix  with  the  children  who  go  to  the  X  school,  they  are  so 
rough.'  I  used  to  hear  this  in  my  London  parish  from  parents 
who  seemed  to  me  '  rough  '  enough  themselves.  Social  exclusive- 
ness  is  quite  as  strong  among  the  poor  as  among  the  rich.  The 
working-class  parent,  in  a  word,  is  not  interested  in  the  religious- 
education  controversy.  He  would  never  have  agitated  against 
the  Church  schools  ;  he  is  quite  content  with  the  religious  teaching 
provided  by  the  Council  schools  ;  and  he  would  not  actively  resist , 
though  he  would  sincerely  regret,  the  complete  secularising  of 
elementary  education.  Least  of  all  is  the  working-class  Anglican 
an  enthusiast  for  '  definite  Church  teaching.' 

The  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  is  so  peculiar  that 
it  is  not  surprising  if  even  politicians  have  sometimes  failed  to 
realise  what  a  chasm  divides  the  governors  from  the  governed. 
The  '  living  voices  '  of  the  Church  are  almost  fiercely  denomina- 
tionalist.  Convocation,  the  Diocesan  Conferences,  the  Eepre- 
sentative  Church  Council — all  the  bodies  which  claim  to  represent 
the  Church — proclaim  that  the  Anglican  Church,  like  the  Koman 
Catholic,  is  denominationalist  on  principle,  and  that  to  accept 
any  common  ground  with  Protestant  bodies  as  a  basis  of  co- 
operation in  religious  instruction  would  wound  the  consciences 
of  Churchmen  in  their  tenderest  spot.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
The  clericalist  clique  who  have  captured  the  machine  hold  these 
views,  but  whom  besides  themselves  do  they  represent?  What 
right  have  they  to  speak  for  the  Church  of  England,  by  far  the 
largest  religious  body  in  this  country?  A  politician  will  be  dis- 
posed to  bring  the  question  to  a  practical  test.  The  Eoman 
Catholic  hierarchy  can  speak  for  the  main  body  of  Catholic  voters 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  because  the  voters  for  the  most  part 
follow  their  dictation.  It  would  be  possible  for  party  managers 
to  compute  roughly  how  many  Liberal  seats  would  be  lost  as  the 
result  of  an  open  rupture  with  the  Eoman  Church.  Similarly,  the 
Nonconformists  could  threaten  the  Government  with  the  loss  of 
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a  large  number  of  seats  if  their  claims  were  roughly  rejected. 
But  now  let  us  suppose  that  the  present  Government  were  to 
bring  in  an  Education  Bill  which  would  satisfy  the  wish  of  the 
Eoman  Catholics  to  stand  outside  the  national  system  of  elemen- 
tary education,  while  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  simple 
religious  teaching,  subject  only  to  the  conscience  clause,  for  the 
rest  of  the  community.  What,  in  this  case,  would  the  Liberal 
party  have  to  fear  from  Anglican  opposition?  There  are  scores 
of  constituencies  in  which  the  defection  of  a  few  hundred  Liberal 
Anglicans  would  hand  over  the  seat  to  the  Unionists.  Is  there 
one  in  which  the  most  impassioned  exhortations  of  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham  and  Canon  Scott  Holland,  addressed  to  their 
fellow  Liberals,  would  give  the  Liberal  member  much  uneasiness? 
Would  even  Oxford  University  be  induced  to  give  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  a  like-minded  colleague — say,  Mr.  Athelstan  Eiley — in  place 
of  Sir  William  Anson?  I  do  not  think  so.  The  voting  strength  of 
the  faction  which  speaks  so  confidently  for  the  millions  of  Angli- 
cans in  this  country  may  be  roughly  computed  as  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  the  sixty  thousand  subscribers  to  the  Church 
Times ;  and  of  these  probably  forty  thousand  are  already  Tories, 
while  of  the  remainder  ten  thousand  would  refuse  to  change  their 
colours  in  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  orders.  The  recognition  of 
the  utterly  non-representative  character  of  Anglican  Church  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  situation.  And  a  guess  may  be 
hazarded  that  many  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy,  who  are  at  present 
overborne  by  the  stronger  wills  of  their  colleagues,  would  not 
be  sorry  if  the  Government  appealed  directly  to  the  silent  and 
unrepresented  majority  of  the  Anglican  laity. 

The  scheme  of  our  Committee  is  an  attempt  to  satisfy  as  far 
as  possible  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  classes  mentioned  above, 
without  sacrificing  what  we  regard  as  essential — the  recognition 
of  Christianity  in  the  State  schools  as  the  religion  of  the  country. 
We  have  accepted  the  principle  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
State  to  take  over  from  the  Church  the  task  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. A  national  system  under  public  control  must  be  established 
before  long ;  a  school  under  public  management  must  be  accessible 
to  every  child  in  this  country.  But  where  the  population  is  dense 
enough  to  permit  alternative  types,  and  where  a  large  number  of 
parents  are  really  desirous  to  send  their  children  to  a  denomina- 
tional school,  it  seems  reasonable  to  allow  such  schools  to  exist 
and  to  receive  public  grants,  though  this  concession  is  strongly 
resented  in  some  quarters.1  No  doubt,  if  there  is  any  such  strong 
preference  on  the  part  of  Anglican  parents  for  denominational 
teaching  as  Mr.  Lathbury  supposes,  this  provision  would  save  a 

1  See   (e.g.)  a  leaflet  issued  by  the  Northern  Counties  Education  League, 
entitled  An  Examination  of  the  Plan  of  the  Education  Settlement  Committee. 
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great  many  Church  schools,  and  might  in  some  parishes  produce 
a  dual  system  which  would  be  a  burden  on  the  ratepayer.  But 
this  possible  danger  is  a  less  evil  than  would  arise  from  a  high- 
handed treatment  of  the  Church  schools,  which  have  established, 
as  has  been  said,  a  strong  claim  to  generous  consideration.  We 
suggest  that  in  no  case  shall  the  transfer  of  a  non-provided  school 
be  other  than  voluntary ;  but  if  the  trustees  of  the  non-provided 
school  fail  to  come  to  terms  with  the  local  education  authority, 
the  grants  to  the  non-provided  school  will  cease.  The  school- 
building,  from  which  grants  were  thus  withdrawn,  might  be 
devoted  to  other  purposes  within  the  scope  of  the  trust.  In  most 
cases  it  is  anticipated  that  the  transfer  would  be  amicably  effected, 
since  both  sides  would  stand  to  lose  by  a  failure  in  the  negotiations. 
The  buildings  would  still  remain  the  property  of  the  trustees,  and, 
by  arrangement,  could  be  used  on  Sundays  and  possibly  at  other 
times  for  parochial  purposes. 

In  the  transferred  schools  religious  teaching  would  be  almost 
everywhere  provided  by  the  local  authority,  and  would  consist  of 
instruction  in  suitable  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  with  special  attention  to  personal  and 
social  duty.  The  local  authority  is  not  to  be  obliged  to  provide 
religious  instruction,  but  no  school  provided  by  the  local  authority 
is  to  be  secular  in  the  sense  of  ignoring  religious  teaching  as  an 
integral  part  of  education.  Any  parent  may,  of  course,  withdraw 
his  child  from  the  religious  lesson,  but  not  from  school  while  the 
lesson  is  being  given.  Other  work  must  be  assigned  to  him. 

In  advocating  a  solution  which  in  some  cases  will  involve  the 
continuance  of  rate-aid  to  denominational  schools,  the  Committee 
is  asking  the  Nonconformists  to  make  a  concession  wrhich  some  of 
them  regard  as  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  But  great  concessions 
have  also  been  required  from  the  Church  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  many  of  the  Nonconformist  leaders  are  willing  to  surrender 
this  point,  though  with  great  reluctance,  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
*  Passive  resisters  '  would  be  allowed,  under  our  scheme,  to  assign 
that  part  of  their  school-rate  which  would  help  in  supporting 
denominational  schools  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  such  recalcitrants  would  be  few. 

In  order  to  safeguard  to  the  fullest  extent  the  religious  freedom 
of  the  teachers,  a  matter  which  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  it  is  proposed  that  the  head-teacher  in  a  Council  school 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  give  any  religious  teaching  in  the  school 
other  than  that  provided  by  the  local  authority.  His  neutrality 
in  regard  to  denominational  differences  must  be  absolutely  secured. 
The  other  teachers  would  be  free  to  give  such  extra  teaching,  but 
not  to  receive  any  extra  payment  for  doing  so. 

The  scheme,  which  I  have  thus  explained  in  outline,  is  offered 
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by  the  Committee  as  a  step  '  towards  educational  peace.'  We 
ask  that  it  may  be  carefully  and  candidly  considered  by  all  who 
desire  that  the  education  of  English  children  shall  include  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  do  not  expect 
the  sympathy  of  secularists,  nor  of  those  extreme  sectarians  who 
believe  that  their  own  denomination  is  alone  in  possession  of 
saving  truth.  Nor  can  we  expect  to  win  the  suffrages  of  those 
who,  like  Lord  Halifax,  deplore  the  Eeformation,  and  dislike 
nothing  so  much  as  to  see  Anglicans  classed  with  adherents  of  the 
other  reformed  churches  as  sharers  in  a  common  Christianity, 
which  the  Kornans  repudiate.  But  to  the  large  body  of  moderate 
Anglicans  who  are  at  present  opposed  to  a  compromise  we  make 
this  earnest  appeal — that  they  will  try  to  realise  that  the  choice 
lies  between  some  such  settlement  as  ours  and  complete  secularisa- 
tion. A  solution  on  the  lines  suggest/ed  by  Mr.  Lathbury  is 
absolutely  out  of  the  question.  The  Nonconformists  on  our  Com- 
mittee, who  were  most  desirous  to  meet  us  half  way,  told  us  with 
the  utmost  emphasis  that  '  secular  education  with  facilities  for 
denominational  teaching  in  accordance  with  parental  choice  '  was 
the  one  scheme  to  which  all  Nonconformists  were  irreconcilably 
opposed.  They  know  that  in  most  single-school  areas  it  would 
leave  them  without  the  means  of  giving  their  children  religious 
teaching,  and  that  the  result  would  be  that  they  must  either  leave 
them  untaught  or  send  them  to  the  Anglican  lesson,  where 
'  definite  Church  teaching  '  would  now  be  professedly  given.  They 
know  the  utter  confusion  which,  in  urban  schools,  would  result 
from  splitting  up  the  children,  regardless  of  their  '  class  '  or 
'  standard,'  into  several  denominational  groups.  They  know  the 
contempt  into  which  the  religious  lesson  would  fall  if  given  by 
others  than  the  regular  teachers — a  contempt  which  the  regular 
teachers  would  encourage  rather  than  check.  Lastly,  they  know 
how  much  injury  would  be  done  to  national  Christianity  by  the 
abolition  of  the  often  admirable  religious  teaching  which  is  at 
present  given  in  the  Council  schools.  It  cannot  be  asserted  too 
strongly  that  no  settlement  is  possible  on  these  lines,  and  that 
those  who  advocate  any  such  scheme  are  simply  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  secularists. 

The  danger  of  complete  secularisation,  I  repeat,  is  far 
greater  than  most  religious  persons  imagine.  A  coalition  of 
the  Koman  Catholics  (who,  with  the  help  of  the  Jews,  have 
already  destroyed  the  religious  lesson  in  the  '  public  schools ' 
of  America),  Anglican  extremists,  indifferentists,  and  anti- 
Christians,  would  bring  down  the  fabric,  especially  now  that 
the  average  voter  is  disgusted  and  ashamed  at  the  unedifying 
quarrels  of  religious  partisans.  '  Since  you  cannot  agree,'  he  may 
say  before  long,  '  and  since  your  wrangling  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
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educational  reforms  of  other  kinds,  we  must  order  you  to  pummel 
each  other  in  future  outside  the  school  premises.'  The  danger  is 
imminent,  as  we  might  see  if  we  studied  the  recent  history  of 
national  education  in  other  countries.  But  it  may  still  be  averted 
if  the  great  mass  of  Christians  in  England  resolve  that  it  shall 
not  happen.  The  silent  majority  must  make  themselves  heard. 
For  instance,  the  Wesleyans,  who  greatly  value  religious  teaching 
for  their  children,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  dominated  by 
the  more  militant  Nonconformists,  who  cherish  a  real  antipathy 
against  the  Church  of  England,  and  who,  to  Anglicans  at  least, 
seem  often  to  be  politicians  first  and  Christians  afterwards.  Let 
them  now  come  forward  and  help  to  save  Christianity  in  our 
schools.  Let  English  Christians  show  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  a  bond  of  union  to  those  who  profess  it,  and  not  only  an  apple 
of  discord.  Let  us  be  ashamed  of  carrying  our  unhappy  divisions 
into  the  very  nursery,  and  interposing  our  miserable  bigotries 
between  the  children  whom  Jesus  loved  and  their  Lord.  Other- 
wise, when  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century  comes  to  be 
written,  the  downfall  of  English  Christianity  will  be  ascribed  to 
its  true  cause  :  '  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.' 

W.  R  INGE. 

Cambridge. 
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THE   GENIUS   OF  GIBBON 


GIBBON  THE  MAN 

i  j  / 

THE  large  accession  of  new  and  important  works  l  bearing  upon 
Gibbon's  history  make  it  incumbent  upon  the  modern  scholar  to 
examine  afresh  the  entire  literature  connected  with  so  great  a 
name  and  so  interesting  a  personality.  ,j.»  - 

It  is  to  Professor  Bury  that  Gibbon  owes  the  last  and 
most  scholarly  edition  of  his  works.2  Achilles  has,  indeed, 
been  fortunate  in  the  herald  of  his  fame.  Mr.  Bury  is  a  scholar 
of  no  common  calibre.  An  exquisite  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
an  unrivalled  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  Byzantine 
learning  form  but  a  very  slender  proportion  of  that  vast  and 
varied  erudition  that  has  already  given  to  the  world  a  new 
edition  of  Pindar,  an  exhaustive  life  of  St.  Patrick,  two  com- 
pendious Histories  of  Greece  and  Home ,  some  chapters  of  Moslem 
and  Byzantine  history  and  now  the  four  editions  of  Gibbon's 

1  In  recent  years  there  have  been,  since  Dean  Milman's  great  work  upon  the 
subject,  no  less  than  three  issues  of  Dr.  W.  Smith's  edition  of  the  HISTORY 
from  the  single  house  of  Murray,  four  from  Messrs.  Methuen  (ed.  Bury),  two  in 
Bohn's  series,  besides  that  of  Virtue's  in  4  vols.  illustrated  (1850,  London  and  New 
York),  Warne  and  Co.'s  in  4  vols.,  7  vols.  in  the  'World's  Classics'   (begun 
by  Grant  Eichards  and  taken  over  and  completed  by  the  Clarendon  Press),  and  a 
new  issue  in  Dent's  'Everyman's  Library'  series.     Of  Gibbon's  LIFE,   'Auto- 
biography '  or  '  Memoirs '  we  have  had  four  in  this  country  alone,  viz.  those 
respectively  edited  by  Dean  Milman,  by  Mr.  John  Murray  [Centenary  edition 
1897]  and  by  Dr.  Birkbeck   Hill.     There  is  also  an  edition  in  the   'World's 
Classics '    (Frowde).      Under    this    head     must     be     included     the     CORRE- 
SPONDENCE   re-edited    as    '  Private   Letters '    [Centenary   Edition    1897]    by 
Dr.  R.  E.  Prothero  (Murray).     The  whole,  embracing  Life  and  Correspondence, 
Reading  Diary  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  was  edited  in  5  vols.  by  the  first  Lord 
Sheffield  in  1814  (Murray),  and  re-edited  in  one-volume  form  in  1837  (Blake), 
under  the  title  of  Gibbon's  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.      This  work  still 
remains  a  classic. 

2  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  7  volumes.    Edited 
by  J.  B.  Bury  (Late  Professor  of  Greek  at  Dublin,  and  now  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Cambridge).    A  new  issue  with  revised  and  additional  notes 
and  with  new  maps  and  illustrations  :  December  1909,  remaining  vols.  seriatim 
1910,  Methuen.     [As  this  work  is  very  new  I  make  my  citations  of  Mr.  Bury 
from  his  three  earlier  editions  which  are  facsimiles  of  one  another.] 
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History    under   review.     To   have   accomplished   this    last   task 
Mr.  Bury  must  have  gone  the  entire  round  of  Gibbon's  original 
authorities,  collating  their  texts  and  testing  the  results  in  the  light 
of  the  most  recent  researches.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  spots 
in  the  sun ;  to  detect  in  the  Notes,  at  times,  both  a  meagreness 
and  a  lack  of  proportion  and  in  the  Appendices  an  almost  morbid 
acuteness  of  analysis — a  gift  for  balancing  probabilities  and  for 
adjusting  the  claims  of  rival  scholars  so  complete  that  we  are  often 
in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  main  argument.     The  theologian, 
again,  may  regret  the  tone  of  almost  oracular  infallibility  which 
the  modern  spirit — I  might  have  been  tempted  to  have  used  a  less 
polite  or  generous  expression — invariably  assumes  when  pronounc- 
ing on  what  Gibbon  has  called  '  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity. ' 
For  a  satisfactory  attempt  at  the  solution  of  Constantine's  vision, 
of  the  mysterious  portents  that  arrested  Julian's  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  or  of  the  miracle  of  tongues 3   under  Hunneric  we 
shall    still  go  to  the   older  commentators   incorporated   in  the 
admirable  work  edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith.     But  these  are  all 
points  of  religious,  or  at  least  ecclesiastical,  controversy.     The 
value  of  Mr.  Bury's  edition  largely  lies  in  that  of  a  revised  text 
with  corrected  references  based  upon  the  latest  authorities.     His 
original  research  has  sometimes  restored  by  felicitous  repunctua- 
tion  an  apparent  historical  misstatement  on  the  part  of  Gibbon 
(Pref .  p.  42) ;  and  in  one  case  has  traced  to  Gregory  Nyssen  a 
passage   Gibbon   had  vainly    sought  in   the   works   of  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (ii.  App.  9).     As  a  whole  the  Notes  are  masterpieces 
of  learned  and  lucid  condensation  of  all  the  results  of  all  modern 
criticism.     And  we  notice  that  at  length,  in  this  vast  emporium 
of  erudition,  this  magazine  and  shop  of  universal  learning,  there 
has  been  added  a  proper  note  on  the  Huns.     Everywhere  this  last 
and  best  and  perhaps  final  edition  of  Gibbon  betrays  the  marks  of 
that  kind  of  consummated  scholarship  which  threatens,  like  that  of 
Porson,  to  rival  Gibbon  himself  in  the  passionate  pursuit  of  per- 
fection.    Mr.  Bury  is  the  sole  surviving  heir  of  the  great  Cam- 
bridge tradition. 

Thus,  like  Bishop  Watson,  I  have  dared  sometimes  to 
criticise,  with  perhaps  unbecoming  freedom,  both  the  great 
historian  and  now  his  great  editor.  Yet  for  this  I  feel  I  owe  no 
apology.  The  manes  of  Gibbon  will  have  long  forgiven  the 
wounds  of  a  friend.  And  the  learning  of  Mr.  Bury  will,  I  know, 
gladly  hazard  the  shock  of  entering  with  me  into  the  lists  of 
controversy.  In  the  former  case  I  am  aware  that  I  am  engaged 
in  criticising  the  first  of  historians,  in  the  latter  the  first  of 
scholars. 

3  The  learned   professor  has  overlooked   a  very   ingenious  and   satisfactory 
solution  of  this  very  common  '  miracle  '  in  Milman's  Hist.  Lat.  Chr.  i.  310  n. 
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On  the  15th  of  November  1894  was  celebrated  in  London  the 
Gibbon  Centenary.  Just  one  hundred  years  before,  in  the  month 
of  January,  had  the  great  historian  passed  away.  Before  dying 
he  bequeathed  to  the  first  Lord  Sheffield,  whose  house  and  family 
he  had  come  to  regard  almost  as  his  own ,  and  whose  private  vault 
was  destined  to  be  his  own  last  resting-place,  a  bundle  of  precious 
manuscripts.  Before  long,  in  progressive  instalments  and  under 
the  title  of  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  they  were  given  to 
the  world.  On  no  editor  could  Gibbon's  choice  have  more 
happily  fallen. 

At  the  centenary  festival  held  in  honour  of  Gibbon  the  present 
Lord  Sheffield,  grandson  to  Gibbon's  friend,  was  by  acclamation 
elected  into  the  presidential  chair.  He  courteously  acceded  to 
the  request  that  more  of  the  family  heirlooms  should  see  the  light. 
It  was  thereupon  decided  to  publish  for  the  first  time  in  extenso, 
and  under  the  title  of  Gibbon's  '  Autobiography,'  the  celebrated 
Memoirs  of  my  Life  and  Writings  long  acknowledged  by  the  best 
judges  to  be  the  first  of  that  species  of  autobiographical  composi- 
tion in  the  world. 

It  was  Gibbon's  constant  habit,  as  recorded  in  his  letters,4  to 
note  the  progress  of  his  studies  and  the  movements  of  his  mind. 
We  propose  to  sketch,  from  the  entire  Gibbon  literature,5  the 
story  of  Gibbon  in  the  making. 

The  Father  of  History  has  finely  observed  that,  as  no  country 
can  be  entirely  avrap/ajs  ('  self -resourceful '),  we  must  allow 

*  Letters,  i.  2,  ed.  R.  E.  Prothero  (Murray  1897). 

8  There  is  only  one  '  Life,'  that  by  Cotter  Morison  in  the  Men  of  Letters 
series.  Add  critical  reviews  of  Gibbon's  life  in  Schlosser's  Eminent  Biographies  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  H.  Rogers  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (8th  edition) — a 
valuable  dissertation — Larousse's  Dictionnaire  Universel  s.v.,  Bagehot's  Literary 
Biographies  B.V.,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  Studies  of  a  Biographer  s.v.,  Sir  James 
FitzJames  Stephen's  Home  Sabbaticae  s.v.,  Birrell's  Res  Judicatae  s.v.,  Sainte- 
Beuve's  Profits  Anglais,  Herbert  Paul's  Men  and  Letters,  Guizot's  and  Milman's 
Prefaces  to  their  respective  editions  of  the  History,  Suard's  notice  incorporated 
in  Bohn,  Lord  Brougham's  ingenious  but  superficial  Men  of  Letters  and  Science 
in  the  Time  of  Geo.  III.  and  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's  rambling  Studies  in  Bio- 
graphy. To  these  add  masterly  general  criticisms  by  Dr.  Whitaker  in  Quart. 
Rev.  Jan.  1815  (cp.  Oct.  1838),  by  Coleridge  in  Table  Talk  for  15th  of  August 
1833  and  by  Seccombe  in  his  Age  of  Johnson.  Gibbon's  early  portrait  may  be 
obtained  from  Mme.  du  Deffand's  Memoirs  (largely  cited  in  Jeffrey's  collected 
Essays),  from  Geo.  Colman's  Eccentricities  for  Edinburgh  :  '  The  Luminous 
Historian  or  Learning  in  Love'  (cited  in  R.  E.  Prothero's  Letters  of  Gibbon, 
i.  59)  and  from  Francis  Gribble's  Mme.  de  Stael  and  her  Lovers,  c.  i. 

Of  the  controversial  literature  provoked  by  the  famous  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
chapters  two  effective  replies  remain,  both  from  Cambridge  scholars;  and  the 
first  of  these  is  monumental.  They  are  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity, 
1776  (often  republished  and  as  interesting,  polite,  prudent  and  learned  as  Gibbon 
himself,  as  Gibbon  acknowledged)  and  Milner's  Tracts  and  Essays  '  containing 
strictures  on  Gibbon  and  Hume,'  Cadell's,  London  1810. 

Gibbon's  MSS.  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  have  not  so  far  been  published 
entire.  [The  title  of  this  article  has  been  amply  vindicated  by  the  brilliant 
eulogy  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Essays  vol.  iii.  art.  :  '  M.  Michelet's  History  of 
France.'] 
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this  title  to  that  country  which  combines  most  of  the  resources 
of  other  countries  in  herself.  '  So  also  is  it  the  case  with  man.' 8 
This  happy  simile  was  never  truer  than  of  Gibbon.  He  seems  to 
unite  in  himself  every  species  of  intellectual  excellence.  His 
History  alone  is  a  monument  of  German  thoroughness,  of  French 
lucidity,  of  English  judgment.  This  last,  indeed,  was  perhaps 
his  happiest  gift.  Some  thirteen  centuries  of  human  life, 
embracing  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  pass  before  us  in  this  pano- 
ramic survey.  Gibbon's  is  the  broadest  canvas  of  any  historian 
since  Herodotus.  Yet  nothing  escapes  him.  He  turns  aside  to 
notice  and  to  correct  a  flaw  in  his  author's  text.  He  is  alternately 
scientist,  artist,  chemist,  naturalist,  metaphysician.  He  is  the 
only  secular  historian  we  know  that  is  (so  far  as  he  goes)  an 
accurate  theologian.  In  Germany  he  has  become  the  text-book 
on  Koman  jurisprudence.  Everywhere,  as  Wellington  said  of 
Napoleon,  his  elephantine  proboscis  is  seen,  tapping  and  sounding 
the  ground  on  which  he  treads.  It  can  with  equal  ease  lift  logs 
and  pick  up  a  pin. 

His  universal  erudition  drowned  Lord  Acton.  It  floats 
Gibbon.  And,  like  every  really  great  man,  Gibbon  not  only  rides 
the  ocean  but  commands  the  elements  or  turns  them  to  his  own 
account.  The  tide  of  time,  which  has  during  the  last  hundred 
years  swept  from  their  anchorage  all  lesser  craft  upon  the  waters, 
has  left  Gibbon's  standing  unharmed.  The  caulkers  have,  indeed, 
been  about  it,  the  carpenters  and  the  riggers,  the  founders  and  the 
sailmakers — Milman  and  Guizot,  Wenck  and  Schreiter,  Smith 
and  Bury.  But  their  most  prying  search  and  patient  pains  have 
served  but  to  strengthen  a  stay  or  splice  a  rope. 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man.  Gibbon  early  displayed  '  a 
blind  propensity  for  books.'  By  eleven  or  twelve  he  was  '  well 
acquainted '  with  Homer  and  Virgil,  Ovid  and  the  Arabian 
Nights,  in  English  dress.  One  day  he  espied  the  door  of  his 
grandfather's  library  ajar.  The  young  eagle  hastened  to  the  prey, 
and  there,  in  the  seclusion  of  study,  winged  his  flight  over  '  all 
ages  and  nations,  and  voyages  and  travels  into  every  country  of 
the  globe.'  7 

From  his  three  schools,  Putney,  Kingston-on-Thames  and 
Westminster,  his  genius  and  his  sickness  left  him  little  to  learn. 
'  Beading,  free,  desultory  reading,'  such  as  that  which  nourished 
the  early  youth  of  Scott  and  Johnson,  formed  the  sole  employ- 
ment of  his  solitary  hours  at  home. 

But  Gibbon  was  no  mere  intellectual  epicure.  If  he  read 
without  conscious  method  yet  he  read,  all  unknown  to  himself, 
in  the  light  of  a  great  purpose.  Like  Scott  and  Johnson  he  was 

, 

6  Hdt.  i.  ll.^T^  7  Autobiography  ed.  Murray,  '  Memoirs '  B,  C. 
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laying,  in  the  spirit  of  Herodotus'  avrdp/cr)?  avrjp,  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  studies.  All  men  of  genius,  says  Mr.  Froude, 
are  men  of  instinct;  they  follow  where  instinct  leads  them. 
Gibbon  early  felt  a  presentiment  of  that  destiny  which  was  to 
make  him,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  the  greatest  his- 
torian of  all  time. 

After  his  oracle,  Dr.  Johnson,  my  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  denies 
all  original  GENIUS.  Without  engaging  in  a  metaphysical,  or  rather 
verbal,  dispute  I  know  that  from  my  early  youth  I  aspired  to  the  character 
of  an  historian. 

The  strange  thing  in  Gibbon's  case  is  the  directness  with 
which  that  instinct  led  him  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

My  indiscriminate  appetite  subsided  by  degrees  in  the  HISTORIC  line. 
Some  instinct  of  criticism  directed  me  to  the  genuine  sources.  Before  I 
was  sixteen  I  was  master  of  all  the  English  materials  I  have  since  employed 
in  the  chapters  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  the  Tartars  and' the  Turks.8 

But  the  vagaries  of  instinct  alone  cannot  make  the  scholar. 
Hitherto  Gibbon's  knowledge  had  been,  what  his  great-cousin 
Lord  Acton's  ever  remained,  rudis  indigestaque  moles.  Gibbon 
determined  to  repair  the  error.  The  maps  and  tables  of  the  fore- 
most chronologers  were  accurately  surveyed — Cellarius  and 
Stranchius,  Ussher  and  Prideaux,  Helvicus  and  Anderson.  In 
his  childish  balance  he  presumed  to  weigh  the  systems  of  Scaliger 
and  Petavius,  of  Marsham  and  Newton ;  and  his  sleep  was  some- 
times disturbed  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  LXX.  with  the 
Hebrew  computation. 

At  fifteen  Gibbon  found  himself  at  Oxford.  His  famous 
sarcasms,  if  tinctured  with  gall,  were  pointed  with  truth.  They 
were  true  of  all  the  University  training  of  those  bad  old  times. 
No  visitor  to  Oxford  will  deny  to  her  the  praise  of  combining, 
like  Athens  in  the  language  of  Pericles,  hospitality  with  taste 
and  learning  with  leisure.  But  Athens  never  became  the  Alex- 
andria of  the  learned  world.  And  Oxford  has  left  to  her  humbler 
rival,  Cambridge,  the  task  of  rearing  those  tome-eating  giants 
who,  in  Gibbon's  phrase,  'devour  and  digest  whole  libraries.'* 
To  Oxford  belongs  the  praise  of  diffusing  culture,  by  re- 
casting, as  Hooker  recast  Calvin,  and  reproducing,  as  Dean 
Stanley  reproduced  Ewald,  the  broad  general  knowledge  of 
the  age.  From  the  recluse  mind  of  the  pioneer  scholar — of  the 
Bentleys  and  Persons,  of  the  Miltons  and  Newtons,  of  the  Cran- 
mers  and  Erasmuses,  of  the  Bucers  and  Barrows — her  genius, 

8  '  Memoirs '  B,  F.  •  Misc.    Wks.  iii.  571. 
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eminently    conservative,    formal    and    refined,    is    averse.      To 
Oxford  in  an  evil  hour  on  the  3rd  of  April  1752  Gibbon  hied. 

I  arrived  at  Oxford  with  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might  have  puzzled 
a  doctor  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which  a  schoolboy  would  have  been 
ashamed. 

The  doctors  were  indeed  puzzled,  and  here  was  one  of  the 
first  instalments  of  Macaulay's  schoolboy.  Not  since  (some 
twenty  years  before)  Samuel  Johnson  had  hustled  the  tutors  of 
Pembroke  had  such  a  portent  of  ill-regulated  erudition  appeared 
in  Oxford.  A  young  man  in  a  new  society,  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  the  world  and  only  dimly  conscious  of  possessing  superior 
abilities,  is  rarely  modest ;  and  modesty  was  never  one  even  of 
the  last  infirmities  of  Gibbon's  noble  mind. 

To  the  University  of  Oxford  I  acknowledge  no  obligation,  and  she  will 
as  cheerfully  renounce  me  for  a  son  as  I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her  for  a 
mother.  .  .  .  The  reader  will  pronounce  between  the  school  and  the  scholar. 

'Sir,'  asked  one  of  Johnson,  in  defence  of  the  Methodists 
exiled  from  Oxford,  '  why  cannot  we  regard  them  as  harmless  and 
useful?'  'A  cow,  sir,'  replied  Johnson,  'is  a  harmless  and 
useful  animal,  but  we  do  not  keep  her  in  our  gardens.'  Here  was 
not  merely  a  cow  but  a  veritable  bull  of  Bashan  torn  from  his 
native  pastures  and  the  forest  walks  of  ancient  learning  and 
suddenly  let  loose  on  the  trim  lawns  and  prim  paddocks  of 
Magdalen  College.  After  fifteen  months  of  independent  roving 
the  young  wild-bull  was  caught  and  turned  to  grass  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland.  It  was  in  the  meshes  of  the  Papal  net  he 
had  become  entangled. 

Since  the  days  of  Chrysostom  10  the  championship  of  post- 
Apostolic  miracles  has  been  difficult.  In  Gibbon's  day  Dr. 
Middleton,  the  learned  author  of  Cicero's  life,  had  made  it  im- 
possible. Hence  the  Free  Inquiry  was  banned  by  the  authorities. 
Gibbon's  curiosity  at  once  led  him  to  open  it.  With  character- 
istic thoroughness  he  pursued  the  search.  His  logical  mind  noted 
that  the  same  three  centuries  that  produced  the  miracles  produced 
the  leading  tenets  of  Popery  also.  His  faith  in  ecclesiastical 
miracles  being  destroyed,  he  first  doubted  the  authority  of  that 
Church  that  had  forged  them  and  then  the  religion  for  which 

10  Op.  t.  iii.  p.  65,  ed.  Bened.  :  '  In  the  infancy  of  the  Church  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  bestowed  even  on  unworthy  persons  because  those 
early  times  stood  in  need  of  that  peculiar  help  for  the  more  easy  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  But  now  they  are  not  given  even  to  worthy  persons ;  for  the  strength 
of  the  Christian  faith  no  longer  stands  in  need  of  this  kind  of  help  '  (ou/ceVt  ra^rijs 
8*1*0*  TT?S  <rvniuixias)  -  Cp.  t.  viii.  p.  138  A  and  t.  xi.  pp.  387,  first  cited  by 
Middleton,  Free  Enquiry,  pp.  130  (3rd  ed.  1749).  The  history  of  this  dispute  is 
briefly  narrated  in  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Eur.  ii.  322  sq.  (2nd  ed.  1843),  and  the  argument 
admitted  by  Bp.  Kaye  (Misc.  Wks.  viii.  7)  and  by  Abp.  Trench  (Miracles,  p.  53  n.). 
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she  stood.  His  mind  now  oscillated — like  Newman's  at  a  later 
day — between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  sheer  atheism  and 
Koman  Catholicism.  The  brilliant  Bossuet  and  the  lying  Parsons 
completed  the  revolution  begun,  and  the  Church  of  Eome  claimed 
the  first  of  her  long  list  of  victims  from  Oxford.  To  us  who 
belong  to  the  Church  of  a  better  day  and  one  that  has  grown  up 
in  the  faith  of  Christ  under  the  shadow  of  Meyer  and  Neander 
such  arguments  as  these  seem  incredibly  gross  as  reasons  for 
forsaking  the  genius  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  fictions  of 
ecclesiastical  superstition.  Yet  how  can  we  sufficiently 
admire  the  manly  independence  of  Gibbon's  character,  which 
procured  from  an  angered  parent  his  instant  removal  to 
Lausanne?  We  view  with  like  admiration  his  escape 
from  the  logical  subtleties  (or  rather  fallacious  sophistries) 
of  the  papal  position.  He  noted,  with  Luther,  that  the 
Mass  was  the  keystone  of  the  Papal  arch  upon  which  the  entire 
mediaeval  fabric  rested.  When  this  gave  way,  the  rest  of  the 
articles  of  the  Bomish  Creed  '  disappeared  like  a  drears. ' 

The  banishment  to  Lausanne  exceeded  Gibbon's  best  wishes. 
'  Such  as  I  am,'  he  afterwards  exclaimed,  '  in  genius  or  learning, 
I  owe  to  Lausanne.  It  was  in  that  school  that  the  statue  was 
discovered  in  the  block  of  marble.'  It  was  in  that  school  that 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  European  fame.  Four  plays  dryly 
interpreted  were  all  that  he  ever  did  at  Oxford.  Gibbon  at  once 
therefore  bent  himself  to  recover  his  classics.  Behold  the  avrdpKrjs 
avrjp  at  work !  His  Swiss  tutor,  soon  outdistanced  by  his  pupil, 
'  wisely  left  him  to  his  own  genius.'  By  dint  of  early  rising — at 
four  in  summer,  in  winter  at  eight — he  secured  some  ten  to  twelve 
hours  a  day  for  study,  and  in  eight  months  '  completely  mastered  ' 
French  "  and  Latin.  In  twenty-seven  more  months,  practising 
the  habit  of  retranslations,  he  reviewed  with  minute  care,  and 
even  in  some  cases  with  repeated  perusal,  almost  the  entire  Latin 
classics.  From  Latin  he  leapt  to  Greek.  '  Contrary  to  Leclerc's 
advice  '  he  started  with  Homer,  armed  with  Pope  and  a  Latin 
Strabo.  A  round  of  Homeric  studies  that  touched  every  point  of 
Greek  manners — art,  gymnastics,  pottery  and  even  pronuncia- 
tion, as  well  as  a  Greek  life  of  Homer — branched  out  into  a  well- 
arranged  series  of  essays  and  commonplace  books.  Next,  the 
Port  Royal  Greek  Grammar  explained  the  Homeric  syntax. 

11  In  1778  Gibbon  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  write  a  Memoire  Justificatif  of  the  English  declaration  of  war 
against  France.  Gibbon's  lordly  patriotism  lashes  with  an  honest  zeal 
'  1' ambition  d'une  puissance  toujours  ennemie  du  repos  public,'  '  I'esprit  de 
faussete  et  d 'ambition  qui  regne  toujours  dans  les  conseils  de  France '  and  '  la 
haine  reelle  et  les  soup9ons  affectes  d'un  ennemi  secret  et  ambitieux.'  After 
pointing  out  their  immoral  pretexts  for  quarrel  he  reminds  the  French  that 
Tev^rement  est  encore  dans  la  main  de  Dieu.'  The  courtiers  of  Versailles, 
ignorant  of  the  writer,  were  astonished  at  his  command  of  their  language. 
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'  Contrary  to  the  general  method/  his  native  good  sense  taught 
him  to  begin  with  the  verb,  as  that  part  of  speech  best  describes 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  In  the  course  of  his  march  through 
this  thorny  jungle  he  diverted  himself  by  reading  the  works  of 
Erasmus,  of  whose  character  he  has  left  us  a  lively  and  accurate 
sketch.12 

On  his  twenty-sixth  birthday  his  Diary  impartially  reviews  his 
good  and  bad  qualities.  Among  the  latter  he  finds  himself  over- 
bearing in  conversation,  lacking  in  wit,  in  quickness  and  in 
exactness,  possessing  an  imagination  strong  rather  than 
pleasing.13  These  defects  he  gradually  overcame.  His  wit  he 
strengthened  and  polished  by  an  annual  perusal  of  the  writings 
of  Montesquieu,  Pascal  and  Voltaire.  Mathematics  he  gave  up 
before  his  '  mind  had  become  hardened  by  those  habits  of  rigid 
demonstration  so  destructive  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral 
evidence  ' — a  calumny  against  that  science  as  ably  refuted  by 
Dr.  Whitaker  as  it  has  been  defended  with  copious  instances  by 
Bishop  Watson.14  His  style  he  formed  with  ceaseless  labour  on 
Swift  and  Addison,  Hume  and  Robertson .  To  multiply  his 
store  of  images  he  took  lessons  in  anatomy,  chemistry  and 
natural  history.  Lastly,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  his  faculties 
he  daily  contrived  to  mingle  with  the  pleasures  of  study  those 
of  society.15 

How  methodically  at  this  very  time  he  was  training  his  mind 
may  be  seen  by  a  single  example  : 

Gibbon  at  the  age  of  twenty[-six] — observes  the  witty  M.  Villemain — read 
successively  those  immense  collections  which  would  appal  our  present 
indolence :  for  instance,  The  Antiquities  of  Graevius,  a  work  which  in  its 
original  form  consisted  of  only  twenty-five  volumes  in  folio,  but  which 
fortunately  was  increased  with  fifteen  more  by  Gronovius.  He  then  read 
the  History  of  Ancient  Italy  by  Cluverius,  a  very  short  work  of  only  two 
folio  volumes,  which  nevertheless  occupied  him  several  months  ;  then  all  the 
Latin  poets.  But  he  read  them  with  that  attention,  that  sagacity,  which 
already  revealed  the  historian  in  its  love  of  studying  every  particular,  the 
details  of  manners,  the  peculiarities  of  costume — ever  seeking,  in  short, 
history  in  literature. 

Gibbon  admitted  that  in  Greek,16  at  any  rate,  he  never 
attained  'the  scrupulous  ear  of  a  well-flogged  critic.'  Yet  he 
fulfilled  Macaulay's  definition  of  a  scholar— the  man  who  can 

12  Cf.  esp.  Misc.  Wks.  v.  243  et  seq. 

13  Misc.  Wks.  i.  147. 

14  See  Quart.  Rev.  xii.  380  and  Edinb.  Rev.  xviii.  247,  Ixii.  433. 
18  Letters,  i.  38,  53,  181  et  passim. 

16  Gibbon  has  in  no  way  suffered  from  Mr.  Bury's  searching  and  microscopic 
examination  of  his  Greek.  Mr.  Bury  records  some  eight  places  of  scribal  or 
printer's  errors,  and  at  best  notes  points  beyond  the  philological  accuracy  of 
Gibbon's  day.  Of  such  slips  &yios  irfaayos  is  by  far  the  worst. 
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read  Plato  with  his  feet  on  the  fender.  His  Latin  knowledge 
enabled  him  at  nineteen  to  correspond  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
Continental  scholars  and  at  thirty-three  to  overthrow  the  great 
Warburton's  hypothesis  of  the  sixth  Aeneid.  Meanwhile  lectures 
on  chemistry  and  the  mathematics  he  attended  with  equal  profit 
and  delight. 

It  had  ever  been  Gibbon's  great  ambition  to  become  a  '  citizen 
of  the  world.'     This  he  accomplished  in  four  ways  : 

(1)  He  decided  to   travel.     Ere  long,  by  exhausting  every 
source  of  information  from  Nardini's  Rome  to  maps  and  medals, 
he  carried  in  his  head  a  perfect  chart  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
For  the  arts  (except  for  the  Venus  of  Medici)  and  for  music  he 
had  little  taste.     But  '  the  Eternal  City  'entirely  captivated  his 
historical  imagination.     He  noted  the  happy  blend  of  Catholic 
and   pagan   antiquities ;    and   the   sound   of   the   vesper-bell   in 
Jupiter's  temple  on  the  old  Capitol  gave  birth  to  the  immortal 
History.  ,  ,.* , 

(2)  Gibbon  had  yet  to  acquire  the  tastes  of  an  English  gentle- 
man.    On  his  return  home  after  this  trip  he  recovered  the  use  of 
his  native  tongue  by  the  assiduous  perusal  of  Hume  and  Robert- 
son, Addison  and  Swift.     But  it  was  to  the  Hampshire  Militia, 
and  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  well  as  on  the  Board  of  Trade ,  that 
he  was  indebted  for  a  full  view  of  English  society. 

(3)  Good    manners    he    had    always    studied    and    lastingly 
acquired.     The  salons  of  Paris  and  London  recall  the  pompous 
little  figure  of  fifty-six  inches  high,  in  flowered  velvet  coat  with 
bag  and  sword,  rapping  his  snuff-box  as  he  smirked  and  smiled, 
while  he  rounded  his  periods  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  great  good- 
breeding.     Of  conversation  he  was  more  fond  (if  possible)  than 
of  books,  and  his  own  conversation  excelled  even  his  writing.     He 
loved  the  society  of  women ;  but  perhaps  on  Disraeli's  principle. 
'  I  prefer,'  said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  '  men's  company  to  that  of 
women  in  general ;  but  a  first-rate  woman  I  prefer  to  a  first-rate 
man  any  day.' 

(4)  One  such  first-rate  woman  had  early  appeared  to  claim 
Gibbon's  hand.     But  Gibbon's  heartless  selfishness  preferred  his 
library  of  six  or  seven  thousand  volumes,  which  he  called  his 
'  seraglio.'     Yet  he  was  always  in  the  toils;  and  to  the  last  he 
seemed  to  regret  the  loss  of  married  life.     With  his  first  love, 
who  became  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  M.  Necker,  he  still  corre- 
sponded  with   affectionate   familiarity.     Few    more   thoroughly 
understood  or  praised  with  more  discernment  his  learned  History ; 
and  from  few  (not  excepting  Person  himself)  did  his  reflections 
on  Christianity  receive  more  unsparing  rebuke.     '  Pourquoi,'  she 
asks,  '  1'homme  de  genie,  qui  fait  son  dieu  de  la  gloire  et  qui  croit 
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vivre  e"ternellement  dans  son  sein,  veut-il  oter  la  meme  espe'rance 
a  ceux  qui  mettent  leur  vertue  a  la  place  de  cette  gloire?  '  17 

But  that  immortal  History,  with  its  not  less  immortal  but 
unfortunate  attack  upon  the  Christian  revelation,  it  will  be  our 
duty  in  a  second  article  to  examine. 

A.  H.  T.  CLAEKB. 


17  Misc.  Wks.  ii.  179.  Gibbon  was  grotesquely  plain — all  head  and  no  face, 
and  what  there  was  of  face  all  cheeks  and  no  mouth  or  nose.  Schlosser  has  not 
inaptly  described  him  as  '  uniting  the  face  of  a  plum-pudding  to  the  body  of  a 
hippopotamus.'  George  Colman's  satiric  vein  has  still  more  happily  hit  off  the 
external  aspect  of  le  grand  Guibon  : — 

4  His  person  looked  as  funnily  obese 
As  if  a  pagod,  growing  large  as  man, 
Had  rashly  waddl'd  off  its  chimney-piece 
To  visit  a  Chinese  upon  a  fan  : — 
Such  his  exterior  !    Curious  'twas  to  scan. 
And  oft  he  rapp'd  his  snuff-box,  cock'd  his  snout, 
And,  ere  his  polished  periods  he  began, 
Bent  forwards,  stretching  his  fore-finger  out, 
And  talk'd  in  phrase  as  round  as  he  was  round  about.' 

Eccentricities,  &c.,  pp.  73.     (See  note  5.) 


(To  be  continued.) 
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WANTED— A    GILLRAY 


THE  lover  of  illustration — that  is,  of  pictorial  expression  of  ideas 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  graphic  art  that  is  designed 
for  multiplication  by  whatever  process — who  knows  what  a  force 
in  morals,  manners,  and  polemics  the  graver  has  been,  who  is 
familiar  with  the  course,  development  and  effect  of  graphic  satire 
in  our  own  history,  and  has  handled  with  admiration  and  affection 
the  strong,  telling,  and  often  beautiful  work  of  the  Georgian  cari- 
caturists (which  forms  a  mass  of  social  satire  for  talent  and  power 
and  contemporary  influence  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  any  country 
and  period),  cannot  but  be  struck  by  two  facts,  which,  falling 
together  as  they  do,  present  a  curious  paradox. 

How  was  it  that,  in  an  age  when  reproduction  of  the  artist's 
line  was  laborious  and  expensive,  when  even  the  printed  word 
was  strictly  limited  in  circulation  and  lent  no  assistance  to  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sister  art  of  expression,  and  when  the  cari- 
caturist was  dependent  for  publicity  on  the  print-seller's  window, 
such  immense  popularity  and  weight  attached  to  the  political 
attacks,  for  instance,  of  a  Hogarth  or  a  Sandby,  enforcing  the 
financial  patronage  of  Ministers,  and  that  a  G-illray,  tremendous 
as  he  was,  could  become  the  valued  ally  of  a  Pitt  and  the  parti- 
cular joy  and  encouragement  of  a  nation  in  its  struggle? 

Whereas — and  here  is  the  completion  of  the  puzzle — in  a  day 
when  the  draughtsman's  work  is  reproduced  with  absolute  exact- 
ness, multiplied  with  facility  and  cheapness,  and  distributed 
broadcast  as  lavishly  as  leaves  in  autumn,  it  has  lost  its  intensity 
of  purpose  so  completely  that,  since  the  retirement  of  Sir  John 
Tenniel,  it  may  be  said  that  a  languid  public  has  shut  its  eyes  to 
the  active  and  living  possibility  of  art  in  public  affairs? 

A  contemporary  of  G-illray  wrote  : 

I  well  remember  when  the  daily  loungers  on  the  eastern  sides  of  Bond 
Street  and  St.  James's  Street,  upon  approaching  Humphrey's  shop  in  the 
latter,  had  to  quit  the  pavement  for  the  carriage-way,  so  great  was  the  crowd 
which  obstructed  the  footpath  to  look  at  Gillray's  caricatures. 
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Another  witness  wrote  : 

The  period  of  dread  of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  has  passed  away, 
and  we  verily  believe  that  it  is  due  to  the  satiric  pencil  of  Gillray.  .  .  . 

And  again ,  d  propos  of  the  famous  cartoon  of  the  King  of  Brob- 
dingnag  and  Gulliver  : 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  playful  effort  of  the  pencil  of  our  carica- 
turist had  a  wondrous  effect  upon  the  opinions  of  the  common  people  of 
England.  Bonaparte  had  been  painted  to  their  imaginations  by  his 
admirers  in  the  country  clothed  with  terror.  .  .  .  John  Bull  laughed  at  his 
pigmy  effigy  strutting  in  the  hand  of  good  King  George.  When  this  well- 
conceived  satire  upon  the  braggadocia-invader  first  appeared  the  heads  of 
the  gazers  before  the  shop-windows  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  were  thrust  over 
one  another  and  wedged  close,  side  by  side.  Nothing  could  be  more  amusing 
than  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  crowd.  It  was  this  print  which  pro- 
cured for  the  mighty  chief  the  lasting  title  of  Little  Honey,  in  which  familiar 
designation  all  the  terror  of  his  former  name  seemed  to  be  entirely  swallowed 
up  and  forgotten. 

Gillray 's  vogue  was,  of  course,  enormous,  and  the  coaches 
carried  his  Napoleonic  prints  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country, 
where  they  told  their  tale  more  forcibly  than  the  London  letter. 
But  though  in  the  shadow  of  the  Corsican  ogre  the  people  sought 
relief  in  the  robust  and  highly  coloured  patriotism  of  Gillray, 
beyond  that  the  pictorial  anecdote,  the  pictured  reflection  of  every 
kind  of  folly  and  fashion,  new  notion  or  old  prejudice,  infringe- 
ment of  old  rights,  infliction  of  new  wrongs,  attitude  of  public 
men  to  public  questions,  the  doings  of  the  great  and  the  sayings 
of  the  small,  produced  and  sustained  a  small  army  of  draughtsmen, 
whose  work  filled  the  print-shops  of  Bowles,  Laurie,  Brotherton, 
Overton,  and  Fores,  and  many  more,  who,  with  the  limited 
means  of  distribution  at  their  disposal,  found  a  more  avid  public 
than  they  could  cope  with,  and  a  public  that  not  only  bought  but 
treasured  the  engravings  that  took  their  fancy.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  handful  of  such  prints  which  have  come  down  to  me 
as  family  possessions,  probably  bought  from  contemporary  interest 
in  the  subjects  treated.  And  so  it  was  in  thousands  of  households, 
whose  cheaply  acquired  treasures  now  find  their  way  constantly 
into  the  market. 

What  a  wealth  of  fine  work  was  poured  out  in  those  days ! 
It  still  forms  the  stock  of  our  print-sellers,  and  long  as  it  has 
attracted  the  collector,  the  satirical  representations  of  their  time 
by  Eowlandson,  Bunbury,  Dighton,  Isaac  Cruikshank,  Sayer, 
Ansell,  Kobertson,  and  others,  still  swarm  at  every  old  book-shop. 
That  Gillray 's  boldness  and  savagery,  however  good  his  cause, 
brought  nothing  worse  on  him  than  the  negligible  attacks  of  hired 
partisans  in  the  windows  of  opposition  print-shops  was  due,  no 
doubt,  to  his  immense  popularity;  the  magnanimous  Fox  could 
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admire  and  buy  the  cruel  lampoons  directed  against  himself  and 
his  friends. 

These  draughtsmen  of  the  Georgian  era  drew  on  copper,  or 
were  engraved  by  other  hands.  Gillray,  of  course,  was  an  etcher, 
and  laid  his  ideas  down  on  the  copper  with  very  little  preliminary. 
(We  note  with  astonishment  the  amount  of  portraiture,  but  the 
town  was  small  in  those  days,  and  Gillray  often  notes  ad  vivum.) 
Eowlandson  also,  but  Bunbury  was  dependent. 

The  prints,  hand-printed  naturally,  were  given  to  a  staff  of 
colourists  who  sat  waiting  to  turn  the  penny  plain  into  the  two- 
penny coloured,  and  the  publisher's  announcement  in  chief  was 
the  exhibition  of  the  work  in  the  small  panes  of  his  shop-window. 
What  was  the  force  that  overcame  these  restricted  circum- 
stances and  passed  these  telling  satires  from  hand  to  hand  as  far 
as  the  Tweed? 

In  a  hundred  years'  time  what  will  be  left  of  the  work  of 
to-day? 

I  think  the  question  is  of  such  great  interest  as  to  make 
excusable  some  attempt  at  an  appreciation  of  what  I  will  call 
current  black-and-white  work,  though  what  I  exclude  is  such 
pictorial  art  as  rests  entirely  on  its  artistic  merit.  My  rough  defi- 
nition, then,  would  include,  e.g.,  poster-work,  however  violently 
coloured,  and  exclude,  e.g.,  the  Yellow  Book,  since  I  for  one  do 
not  admit  the  claim  made  for  Beardsley  that  '  he  lashed  the  follies 
of  his  day.' 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  graphic  art  in  the 
twentieth  century  nowhere  touches  the  life ,  thought  and  activities 
of  the  people. 

When  one  states  a  rule  the  exceptions  are  expected  to  follow. 
The  first  exception  I  have  already  touched.  The  poster  is  the 
prominent  evidence  of  the  impressment  of  art  into  the  service  of 
trade.  It  is  a  commercial  age,  and  to  commerce  art  looks  for 
patronage.  Here  is  one  point,  then,  where  it  touches  our  activi- 
ties— though  unwillingly,  I  imagine,  and  not  often  pleasingly, 
though  there  are  signs  of  its  increasing  reconciliation  to  fate. 
Again,  at  election  times  the  cartoon  makes  its  appearance ;  but  its 
purpose,  though  in  touch  with  life,  is  so  nearly  divorced  from  art 
that  I  will  not  dwell  on  it.  If  the  election  agent  employed  some 
of  our  postermen  for  his  appeal  to  the  populace  he  would  play  an 
interesting  experiment,  and  probably  a  remunerative  one. 

The  workers  for  woman  suffrage  have  exhibited  some  clever 
and  telling  cartoons,  and  drawn  by  women ;  and  the  last  election 
showed  some  better  work  in  this  kind — for  instance,  the  airship 
cartoon  of  the  Anti-Veto  party,  with  indignant  peers  laying  claim 
to  the  invaded  atmosphere.  But  the  most  powerful  drawing  I 
saw  at  that  time  could  not  find  publishers.  It  needed  a  moment's 
thought,  and  must  wait  till  thought  is  abreast. 
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My  third  exception  is  different  in  kind  and  degree.  Mr. 
Punch  is  still  with  us,  going  strong  and  well,  I  am  glad  to  say. 
I  am  not  among  those  who  say  that  Punch  is  not  as  good  as  it  used 
to  be,  so  no  one  has  had  the  opportunity  of  retorting  on  me  that 
'  it  never  was.'  But  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  its  letterpress 
that  sustains  it  for  the  moment.  Punch  of  to-day  is  readable. 
Old  Punches  are  not.  I  am  an  earnest  student  of  the  '  comic 
press  '  as  far  away  as  Paris  is,  and  farther,  and  I  will  uphold  the 
wits  of  Mr.  Punch  against  any  newer  humorists  across  any 
waters ;  but  it  is  my  belief  and  contention  that  the  people  want 
pictures,  and  that  Mr.  Punch  has  seen  his  great  cartoonist  go,  and 
makes  no  effort  to  fill  the  void,  or,  at  any  rate,  has  not  filled  it, 
does  so  far  weaken  his  claim  to  make  pictorial  satire  a  living  thing 
that  the  period  of  relapse — the  relapse  that  set  in  after  Hogarth 
and  after  Gillray ;  George  Cruikshank  being ,  I  suppose ,  the  con- 
necting-link until  1841 — seems  almost  on  us  once  more.  Mr. 
Sambourne  and  Mr.  Partridge  illustrate  l  many  an  excellent  idea, 
but  the  cartoon  is  the  metier  of  neither.  The  latter  is  a  genre 
artist,  the  former  a  master  of  decorative  composition.  Mr. 
Partridge  has  the  more  actuality,  but  we  feel  that  he  is  forcing 
himself.  Mr.  Eeed's  political  portrait  work  amuses  his  admirers, 
but  they  enjoy  his  prehistoric  peeps  still  more.  He  is  of  the 
Stone  Age,  not  of  ours.  The  comedy  of  society  is  sustained  by 
Mr.  Pegram,  who  has  given  us  some  delicious  drawings,  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Baumer — I  wish  he  would  look  at  the  work  of  the  younger 
de  Monvel  in  the  Vie  Parisienne — by  Messrs.  Townshend,  Eaven- 
Hill,  and  some  others  who  come  and  go. 

The  best  political  caricaturist  in  the  field  is  Sir  Francis  Car- 
ruthers  Gould.  I  believe  he  furnishes  his  own  matter,  which  is 
half  the  battle ;  but  he  can  draw  no  more  than  Mr.  Eeed,  so  loses 
much  weight  of  metal.  The  same  perverse  mischance  clogs  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Beerbohm,  who  has  the  essence  of  caricature  in  him 
more  than  any  other  man.  His  work,  moreover,  is  infrequent 
and  special,  but  of  a  high  order,  in  spite  of  some  disabilities. 

Many  illustrated  papers — all  the  illustrated  papers,  pretty 
well— have  arisen,  born  of  the  process  block,  since  Punch  came 
into  a  delighted  world,  and  more  and  more  scope  has  been  given 
to  the  black-and-white  artist ;  but  when  we  turn  to  them  for  the 
satirical  or  earnest  element  so  much  desired,  lo  !  here  is  a  comic 
Press  indeed  !  A  devastating  comicality  !  dominated  by  the  red- 


1  Linley  Sambourne  no  longer,  alas  !  The  singular  and,  I  think,  great  style 
of  this  decorative  draughtsman  was  a  strong  factor  in  the  individuality  of  Punch, 
and  the  student  of  modern  black-and-white  work  will  trace  his  influence  almost 
as  far  as  that  of  May  or  Beardsley.  I  have  been  personally  indebted  to  him  for 
very  kindly  advice,  and  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  fine  bit  of  work  from  his 
pen.  Now  that  it  is  still,  our  need  is  the  more  urgent. 
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nose  and  big-boot  school  of  Messrs.  Hassall,  Tom  Browne,2  and 
Aldin.  We  turn  to  the  staider  weeklies  and  find  square  yards 
of  most  instructed  and  conscientious  work  given  to  '  The  crowd 
at  Boulter's  Lock  in  the  season/  '  Mr.  Balfour  speaking  at  the 
Mansion  House,'  or  to  '  The  earthquake  at  Messina ' — imagina- 
tive, but  in  the  wrong  sense;  and  illustrations  to  tales,  imagina- 
tive in  no  sense  at  all. 

For  saying  these  things  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  incur 
rebuke.  Indeed,  I  have  been  rebuked  already  by  the  editor  of  one 
of  these  weeklies  for  my  '  unpatriotic  '  views  of  our  graphic  artists. 
He  dwelt  on  the  sound  and  trained  ability  of  his  men  (which  I 
never  denied),  and  recounted  how  such  a  one,  if  shut  in  a  room  for 
three  hours  with  the  necessary  instructions,  would  turn  out  a 
splendid  piece  of  work  illustrating — I  forget  what — I  think  a 
battle  in  Manchuria. 

'  What  more  can  you  want?  '  he  asked  pathetically.  '  Could 
your  Forain  ' — we  had  been  speaking  of  the  Comedie  Parisienne 
— '  could  your  Forain  do  as  much?  ' 

I  said  that  it  was  my  belief  Forain  could  do  even  that,  but 
that  if  approached  he  would  possibly  suggest  that  a  man  on  the 
spot  with  a  camera  could  do  the  job  more  cheaply  and  expedi- 
tiously  and  infinitely  better.  And  I  was  bold  enough  to  say  that 
I  believed  that  the  recognition  of  this  by  the  Sphere,  for  instance, 
had  been  of  value  to  that  paper. 

My  friend  was  not  the  editor  of  the  Sphere,  but  we  parted 
friends.  I  have  no  doubt  he  knows  much  more  about  his  business 
than  I  do ,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  do  better  for  his  paper 
than  to  take  any  advice  of  mine.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a  man 
of  ability  should  be  shut  in  a  room  to  draw  pictures  of  events  he 
has  never  seen.  He  is  supposed  to  be  conveying  a  fact.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  conveying  such  facts,  and  that  is  ad  vivam.  When 
he  draws  shut  in  a  room,  let  him  draw  an  idea — let  him  work  out 
an  ideal.  And  here  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  we  touch 
nothingness. 

It  is  the  idea  that  is  wanting. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  There  is  plenty  of  beautiful  and 
imaginative  work  done  here  in  the  book  world.  Anning-Bell, 
Housman,  Bicketts,  Sullivan,  Backham,  Sime,  and  many  more, 
are  names  that  call  up,  each  in  turn,  an  individual  vision  of  work 
beautiful,  curious,  sombre,  graceful,  mirthful,  or  grotesque.  The 
list  of  names  might  be  greatly  extended.  But  this  work  is  em- 
broidery. It  does  not  stand  alone  ;  it  clings  about  the  correspond- 
ing fancy  and  creation  of  the  makers  of  verse  and  prose.  And  it 

3  I  note  with  regret  the  death  (March  1910)  of  this  capable  draughtsman  and 
painter. 
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looks  as  if  all  our  best  men  had  taken  refuge  in  this  still 
atmosphere  and  left  the  world  of  actualities  to  get  on  without 
their  help.  Whom  have  we  to  attend  to  our  daily  needs?  These 
are  gone  to  adorn  a  tale,  but  who  is  left  to  point  a  moral?  Punch 
without  a  cartoonist,  and  the  unwearying  illustrator  of  the  great 
Golf  Joke.  Oh  that  caddie  with  his  hand  for  ever  over  his  grinning 
mouth  !  He  has  pointed  his  moral  long  enough.  I  suppose  it  is 
the  folly  of  not  learning  golf  in  one's  youth? 

And  there  are  the  capable  subordinates  of  my  friend  the  editor, 
who  have  to  content  themselves  with  pointing  their  pencils. 

'  Master  of  Life,'  he  cried,  desponding, 
'  Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  things  ? ' 

Looking  round  for  an  illustration,  though  I  disclaim  it  as  an 
example,  the  most  live  and  prominent  black-and-white  work  to 
be  seen  at  the  moment — alive  in  the  sense  I  attach  to  the  word  of 
being  prominent  and  active  and  polemical,  and  playing  a  part  in 
the  expression  of  fermenting,  formed,  or  formative  ideas — is  the 
Parisian  journal  L*  Assiette  au  Beurre.  The  nature  and  purpose 
of  this  unseemly  publication  will  bear  explaining  in  seemly  words, 
if  I  can  manage  it. 

First  as  to  the  title.  To  be  in  the  '  Butter  Plate  '  is,  I  take 
it,  to  have  one's  hand  in  the  public  purse,  to  be  in  Government 
pay ;  and,  by  extension,  to  belong  not  only  to  the  titled,  landed, 
or  official  classes,  as  our  directories  say,  but  to  be  a  moneyed 
person  or  one  in  authority  in  any  walk  of  life.  The  field  is  wide 
enough,  but  the  Assiette  lays  waste  with  fire  and  sword  far  beyond 
these  limits.  Its  iconoclasm  is  savage,  brutal — nay,  beastly. 
Let  us  say  the  worst  of  it  at  once.  The  pages  are  literally 
daubed  with  the  blood  of  its  victims,  or  as  nearly  as  sanguine  ink 
can  render  it.  It  only  cannot  be  called  indecent  because  it  is 
stark.  Its  '  rough  sketch  of  man  is  far  too  naked  to  be  shamed.' 
And  surface  nakedness  does  not  satisfy  it.  It  tears  its  victims 
open  and  scatters  its  pages  with  their  eviscerated  remains.  It 
sticks  at  nothing.  It  reverences  nothing  in  heaven  and  fears 
nothing  in  hell.  But  by  those  whose  feelings  I  may  have  already 
outraged  by  this  brief  recital  let  one  thing  be  accounted  for  virtue 
to  the  Assiette.  It  has  never  published  anything  pornographic. 
There  is  nothing  in  its  thick  volumes  that  a  prurient  eye  could 
gloat  upon.  And  it  takes  for  its  enemy-in-chief  the  strongest  com- 
bination of  consolidated  and  established  human  power  the  earth 
holds — the  solid  bloc  of  the  Army,  the  Church,  and  the  Law,  the 
triple  alliance  that  in  the  eyes  of  international  Socialism  crushes 
the  hopes  of  mankind. 

And  with  this  I  will  leave  the  morality  of  its  business,  which 
does  not  concern  me,  and  speak  of  its  art. 

M  M  2 
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Since  its  foundation  in  1900  the  Assiette  has  pressed  into  its 
service  every  pencil  of  note  working  in  Paris,  and  what  notable 
exceptions  there  are,  and  a  few  occur  to  mind,  seem  to  show  the 
extraordinary  wealth  of  talent  flourishing  in  this  golden  age  of 
black-and-white  work  in  France,  when  a  list  of  collaborators  such 
as  this  paper  can  point  to  should  still  leave  many  men  unused. 

Forain,  with  his  scorching  satire  and  magnificent  characterisa- 
tion ;  Steinlen,  stern,  bitter,  and  pathetic;  Le'andre,  the  greatest 
of  the  caricaturists;  Bernard  Naudin,  with  his  beautiful  and 
terrible  drawings  of  the  condemned  under  the  military  law ; 
Willette,  delicate  and  poisonous;  Weber,  gross,  earthy,  and 
joyous;  Jossot,  the  eccentric;  Kupka  and  Hradecky,  with  their 
nightmare  personifications  of  heavily  seated  capitalism  and  autho- 
rity; Camara  and  d'Ostoya,  the  portrait-caricaturists;  Hermann 
Paul,  George  Dupuis,  Vogel,  and  a  host  of  mefa  equally  capable, 
each  in  turn  fills  the  sixteen  pages  with  the  individual  expression 
of  his  saeva  indignatio — the  subject  he  sees  in  red.  They  succeed 
one  another,  vigorous  and  untired,  week  after  week,  year  after 
year.  A  number  is  ordinarily  given  to  a  single  man,  though  it 
was  not  so  at  the  commencement.  He  works  in  what  medium 
seems  good  to  him — crayon,  ink,  wash,  paint — and  the  engraver 
follows  him.  Photo-lithography  is  chiefly  employed,  I  fancy, 
though  I  speak  without  knowledge,  and  I  am  told  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  plant  is  surprising. 

That  these  men's  hands  are  against  everything  is  no  more  than 
to  say  that  the  power  of  satire  lies  in  the  attack.  The  satirist  is 
not  nourished  on  defence.  The  satirist  in  Government  pay — and 
we  have  seen  the  experiment  tried  in  our  own  history — is  but  a 
combative  animal  chained  by  the  neck  and  baited  by  free  adver- 
saries. His  jaws  are  muzzled,  his  claws  cut.  Conceive  of  a 
Voltaire  in  the  pay  of  Clericalism,  a  Swift  hired  to  further  the 
acceptance  of  Wood's  halfpence,  a  Hogarth  persuaded  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  rake's  progress  and  marriage  &  la  mode,  a  Gillray  in 
the  pay  of  the  Whigs,8  a  Cruikshank  in  defence  of  the  brewers. 
If  satire  is  to  act  as  a  potent  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  reform  and 
to  hang,  an  unrusted  trophy,  in  the  pictorial  or  literary  museum 
of  a  people's  history  when  its  old  wounds  are  healed,  it  must  be 
allowed  its  swing. 

It  is  an  art.     It  is  not  to  be  controlled. 

Separate  much  of  the  purpose  of  the  Assiette  and  more  of  its 
method ;  make  allowance  for  the  intense  heat  of  partisan  feeling 
always  exhibited  in  France,  and  the  mutual  intolerance  of  parties, 
which,  pursued  into  private  life,  drags  back  into  publicity  the  most 
intimate  relationships  of  family  existence ;  grant  the  grave  faults 

8  It  will  be  said  that  Gillray  was  in  the  pay  of   the   Tories.     But  other 
influences  worked  with  him. 
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of  unbalanced  violence  and  crude  and  revolting  display — that  sin 
against  the  canons  of  art  in  any  province — and  how  much  is  yet 
left  for  admiration?  What  a  joy  to  find  such  a  body  of  free,  fine 
work,  the  expression  in  line  and  mass  of  every  emotion  that  can 
move  the  spectator  of  society.  Pity,  horror,  fear,  hot  fury  and 
cold  anger,  scorn,  amusement,  love,  wonder,  are  born  of  convic- 
tion and  given  scope  and  being  in  a  publication  put  entirely  at  the 
service  of,  and  into  the  hands  of,  artists,  and  labouring  unceasingly 
to  do  their  work  justice. 

In  Germany  we  find  something  of  the  same  spirit  in  Simpli- 
cissimus  and  in  Jug  end — in  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  vignettes  of 
Schmidhammer,  who  seems  to  one's  amused  fancy,  in  his  black 
swarms  of  tiny  clerics,  officials,  and  Jews,  like  an  imp  of  malign 
power  waiting  for  his  chance ;  and  Heine  and  Wilke  draw  what 
they  dare.  The  pages  of  Jug  end  fulfil  another  function,  doing  for 
contemporary  painting  what  the  Studio  does  for  us,  and  political 
caricature  in  Germany  goes  with  its  life  in  its  hand. 

And  here  at  home  we  see  no  sign  of  vitality  in  this  field.  Our 
artists  are  dumb.  The  social  ferment  is  active  here  as  elsewhere ; 
our  Shaws,  Chestertons,  and  Wellses  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight ; 
the  waving  plumes  of  a  Pankhurst ,  a  Webb ,  a  Bax ,  a  Ward ,  head 
their  various  hosts,  and  the  banners  of  Temperance,  of  Beer,  of 
Puritan  and  Anti-Puritan  Leagues,  of  political  parties,  of  social 
reformers,  of  some-form-of -government  men  and  no-sort-of 
government  men,  wave  and  parade  from  Bermondsey  to  the 
Marble  Arch.  The  written  and  the  spoken  word  thicken  the  air 
and  litter  the  pavement. 

But  the  artist  says  nothing. 

Is  it  want  of  men?  I  cannot  believe  it.  In  France  there  is 
at  the  moment,  as  I  have  said,  a  golden  age  of  draughtsmen  ;  that 
must  be  allowed.  But  even  as  we  have  a  handful  of  painters  who 
need  fear  comparison  with  none  abroad,  so  we  have  men  working 
in  black-and-white  who  can  hold  their  own  in  the  quieter  lines 
they  adopt. 

There  is  the  ability  to  draw,  and  as  late  as  the  'sixties  there 
was  imagination. 

Since  then  we  have  had  in  Phil  May  a  man  who  in  a  different 
atmosphere  might  have  done  something  of  the  work  of  a  Forain 
amongst  us,  but  he  had  to  grin  through  a  horse-collar  for  his 
livelihood.  Still,  his  fifteen  annuals  enshrine  the  most  vivifying 
work  we  have  had  since  the  differently  sincere  work  of  the  wood- 
engraver's  victims.  But  the  simple  line-block  that  gave  Phil 
May  to  his  public  has  brought  its  evil.  It  is  so  cheap  that  an 
editor  grumbles  at  drawings  that  call  for  more  complicated 
methods  of  reproduction.  I  have  known  such  shake  their  heads 
over  promising  work  and  say,  '  If  he  had  only  been  taught  to  draw 
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in  pen  and  ink.'  And  to  pen  and  ink  and  the  zinco  block  many 
a  good  man  is  sacrificed.  Pen-and-ink  work  should  come  by 
nature  and  come  young,  or,  like  the  '  made  '  swing  of  the  tardy 
golfer,  it  will  serve,  and  no  more.  Another  hardship  endured  by 
the  illustrator  I  must  touch  on,  though  it  is  scarcely  to  our 
purpose.  It  is  the  criticism,  or  neglect  by  literary  critics,  of  illus- 
trated books.  Every  day  one  may  read  notices  of  books  largely 
and  mainly  due  to  the  illustrator  for  their  publication,  and  find  at 
the  end,  *  Mr.  Jones's  drawings  add  charm  to  the  volume,'  or 
merely  '  The  book  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Smith.' 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  in  one  unforgetable  instance  the 
Times  gave  two  columns  to  a  work  illustrated  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell.  The  reviewer  merely  remarked  at  the  close  that  he 
wished  the  illustrations  away.  These  drawings,  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying,  were  subsequently  bought  by  the  Government  of 
the  country  they  were  made  in. 

Why  in  the  name  of  fairness,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
wonderful,  do  not  such  critics  ask  the  help  of  a  friend  who  knows, 
or  hand  the  book  to  the  man  who  does  the  art  criticism  ? 

To  dwell  a  moment  on  these  injustices  done  to  draughtsmen 
is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  beside  the  mark  if  it  serves  to  point  a 
lesson  they  might  learn  to  their  advantage.  If  artists  do  not  help 
themselves  no  one  will  help  them.  If  they  would  recognise  their 
own  strength,  and  turn  their  pencils  upon  the  world  of  the  pen, 
they  could  drive  home  the  meaning  of  many  a  salutary  and  revolu- 
tionary idea  that  filters  but  slowly  through  the  medium  of  type, 
and  earn  the  respect  that  comes  of  being  strong. 

When  Philippon  founded  La  Caricature,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Daumier,  Grandville,  Travies,  and  others  attacked  the  bourgeois 
regime  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  in  the  end  practically  crushed 
by  brute  force,  earning,  on  an  average,  a  proces  per  week  (Champ- 
fleury) ;  but  the  spirited  fight  of  the  little  Band  was  a  joy  to  half 
Europe,  and  his  standard  has  flown  ever  since,  so  potent  and 
popular  is  pictured  satire. 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  men  are  wanting.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  the  public  is  not  wanting.  That  great  child 
loves  pictures,  and  from  Hogarth  to  Tenniel  their  favourites 
have  never  had  to  complain  of  a  cold  reception.  • 

A  more  pugnacious  spirit  is  observable  in  our  younger  nations, 
and  in  Australia,  the  most  promising  of  our  art  colonies,  the 
Sydney  Bulletin,  aided  by  Norman  Lindsay  and  others,  jogs  the 
padded  ribs  of  John  Bull  with  something  of  the  old-time  vigour. 
Is  it  that  in  this  happy  country  there  is  nothing  to  attack? 

Here,  certainly,  the  dynasty  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
renaissance  of  the  satirical  draughtsman,  and  the  Army,  the 
Church,  and  the  Law,  or  even  the  House  of  Lords,  do  not  crush 
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the  mourning  spirit  of  freedom  to  that  point  when  despair  nerves 
the  oppressed  to  desperate  efforts.  No  doubt  public  morals  are 
unimpeachable  and  social  manners  admirable,  politics  sincere, 
Ministers  patriotic,  the  Press  dignified  and  incorruptible,  opinions 
free,  the  Church  alive,  the  Stage  healthy,  Science  rewarded  and 
Art  recognised,  and  merit  generally  applauded. 
And  yet — and  yet? 

WILFEID  SCARBOROUGH  JACKSON. 
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SUPERMANITY   AND    THE    SUPERWOMAN 

BY  A   SUBTER-WOMAN 


THERE  were  steam-engines  before  the  days  of  Watt  and  Super- 
men before  the  days  of  Nietzsche.  Only,  the  psychological 
moment  not  having  arrived,  steam-engine  and  Superman  alike 
remained  embryonic.  Goethe  perhaps  more  nearly  approached 
the  completely  developed  specimen  than  any  other  recorded  indi- 
vidual. Was  he  not  the  natural  fact  which  suggested  the  high 
theory?  To  Goethe  all  men,  and  yet  more  all  women, -were 
subsidiary  creatures,  existing  solely,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
for  his  own  mental  development  and  personal  gratification. 
Koyal  and  Serene  Highnesses  were  no  real  exceptions,  because,  if 
he  paid  homage  to  them,  their  utility  to  him  was  obvious.  He 
needed  no  theory  of  immorals,  because  he  lived  in  a  world  in- 
different to  the  practice  of  morals,  at  least  where  his  own  sex  was 
concerned.  If  he  had  been  forced  to  make  himself  conspicuous 
by  minor  eccentricities,  he  must  have  adopted  some  inconvenient 
moral  code.  It  was  not  necessary  ;  and  no  one  had  as  yet  thought 
of  such  eccentricities  as  Aids  to  Merit.  In  our  day  the  Superman, 
less  great  and  less  fortunate,  is  compelled  to  adopt  a  gospel  of 
immorality  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  however  distasteful  it  may 
be  to  him  when  put  in  practice. 

In  the  matter  of  the  family  Goethe  was  not  far  from  Super- 
manity,  if  ignorant  of  the  true  doctrine.  He  married,  indeed — 
late — for  Woman  we  know  is  implacable.  But  from  his  origins 
he  separated  himself  severely.  On  the  surface  this  would  appear 
foolish,  as  his  only  near  relation,  his  mother,  would  rather  have 
added  to  his  social  lustre  than  diminished  it.  Highnesses  on 
their  travels  would  make  a  long  detour  in  order  to  visit  the  witty 
and  charming  Frau  Goethe  in  her  seclusion.  But  should  a  Super- 
man be  born  like  other  people?  Certainly  not.  Especially  not 
if  his  parents  have  neglected  to  provide  him  with  the  ennobling 
particule.  Let  Weimar  be  persuaded,  if  possible,  that  its  Super- 
man arrived  upon  earth  without  assistance ;  a  young  man  beauti- 
ful as  Apollo  and  labelled  by  the  gods  '  Hof-fdhig.' 

Thus  Goethe  had  moved  far  on  the  way  towards  conscious  and 
deliberate  Supermanity.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  greatness,  because  of 
it  rather,  he  founded  no  school.  People  imagined  an  intellect  as 
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pre-eminent  as  his  was  a  necessity  to  the  Superman.  There  has 
been  a  reaction  from  this  belief,  and  to-day  some  people  are  even 
of  opinion  that  he  may  be  perfectly  stupid.  The  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  he  should  be  clever,  for  it  is  vital  that  he  should 
be  convinced,  and  be  able  to  convince  a  sufficient  number  of  others, 
that  he  is  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world  and  that  to  serve  and 
gratify  him  is  to  confer  distinction  upon  themselves. 

The  Superfamily  has  long  been  known,  if  not  named.  It  has 
probably  existed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  civilisation,  and  will 
only  perish  with  the  latest.  It  may  even  survive  civilisation  in  the 
shape  of  a  Super-sub-community,  or  whatever  grouping  of  indi- 
viduals Socialism  will  be  unable  to  prevent.  It  is  more  readily 
distinguishable  than  the  Supe'rman  by  its  note ;  for,  as  royalty  is 
said  to  do  for  intelligible  reasons,  it  divides  humanity  into  two 
classes  :  itself  and  the  others.  The  Superfamily  is  more  respect- 
able than  the  Superman,  but  more  unpopular. 

The  Superwoman  is  the  latest  development  of  the  type,  and 
the  one  most  difficult  to  define.  We  have  here  no  guidance  from 
Nietzsche,  who,  as  a  German,  of  course  never  conceived  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing.  We  have  to  study  her  for  ourselves 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  world  :  a  world  to  which  the  stage  has 
for  some  years  played  very  effectually  the  part  of  the  pulpit.  It 
is  clear  that,  like  the  Superman,  she  must  be  convinced  that  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  exist  for  her  pleasure  and  advantage. 
Like  him ,  she  may  or  may  not  possess  really  unusual  talents ;  it 
is  not  the  fact,  but  the  faith,  that  matters.  And  like  him,  if  she 
has  any  ugly  characteristic,  for  which  common  mortals  would 
blush,  she  will  be  found  wearing  it  '  lightly  like  a  flower  ' ;  or, 
indeed,  flaunting  it  like  an  Order  of  Merit.  Yet  even  this  she  will 
wear  with  a  difference.  The  Superman,  for  example,  has  accus- 
tomed us  to  the  idea  that  in  him  an  arrogant  and  boastful  vanity 
is  an  admirable  thing — forgetful  of  his  own  axiom  that  the 
admirable  and  the  tedious  are  one.  The  Superwoman  must  be 
equally  arrogant  and  vain,  but  her  principal  pride  will  be  placed 
in  the  indecency  of  her  conversation.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the 
well-known  Mr.  John  Tanner  is  highly  incensed  if  anyone  hints 
a  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  that  his  hand  was  thrice  rejected 
by  another  lady  before  Miss  Whitefield  claimed  it  for  her  own ; 
but  that  Mrs.  Tanner  (nee  Whitefield)  will,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
peatedly boast  of  the  number  of  times  Tanner  refused  her  offers  of 
marriage  before  she  beat  down  his  resistance.  For  stage  reasons 
Ann  Whitefield  cannot  be  arrogant  precisely  in  the  Tanner  vein ; 
also,  it  is  a  vein  in  which  the  most  resolute  of  Superwomen  could 
hardly  woo  successfully.  If  she  did  so,  her  struggle  would  be  not 
so  much  with  the  force  of  dead  tradition  as  with  the  living  vanity 
of  Man.  Even  an  ordinary  man  prefers  that  his  wife  should  make 
himself  as  nearly  as  possible  the  sole  source  and  object  of  her 
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pride.  A  Superwoman  naturally  deifies  her  husband  as  such ;  a 
Superman  naturally  prefers  a  wife  of  the  '  poor-thing-but-mine- 
own  '  species.  Nevertheless,  the  unexpected  happens,  and  we  do 
not  feel  it  unnatural  that  Ann  Whitefield  should  succeed  in 
marrying  John  Tanner;  nor  will  he  regret  it,  for  she  will  see  to 
it  that  her  husband  gets  all  the  honours  he  deserves,  and,  pro- 
bably, many  more.  Ann's  own  morals  are  irreproachable,  but  from 
a  scene  which  it  is  one  of  the  oddities  of  the  Censor  to  have  spared, 
and  from  other  sources,  we  gather  the  doctrine  of  Supermanity  on 
the  subject  of  the  morals  of  sex  and  parenthood.  As  far  as  the 
man  is  concerned  it  is  a  doctrine  of  primeval  antiquity,  though 
still  active.  A  human  father  may  be  as  irresponsible  towards  his 
young  as  are  certain  other  male  animals.  A  woman  should  be 
simply  proud  of  becoming  a  mother.  This  also  is  a  doctrine  that 
'  does  something  smack,  does  something  grow  to '  antiquity.  What 
is  new,  and  of  an  unpracticalness  which  would  have  been  intolerable 
to  any  ancient  People,  is  the  suggestion  that  a  woman  should  be 
proud  and  pleased  to  bring  a  child  into  a  world  where  there  is  no 
niche  prepared  for  it,  and  it  can  have  no  recognised  claim  on  any 
human  being  except  a  feminine  unit.  We  are  invited  to  con- 
temn the  commonplace,  if  not  particularly  modest,  young  lady 
in  the  play  who  repudiates  this  gospel.  A  Superwoman,  we  are 
led  to  infer,  would  rejoice  in  it.  Very  likely ;  yet  even  without 
the  fear  of  the  Censor  before  her,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  really 
shrewd  and  successful  Superwoman,  like  Miss  Whitefield,  would 
woo  her  Tanner  pour  le  bon  motif.  We  may  not  see  in  him  a 
great  match,  but  he  was,  be  sure,  the  best  that  came  within  her 
reach,  and  we  shall  probably  see  the  name  of  John  Larry  Under- 
shaft  Tanner  in  the  next  list  of  new  Liberal  peers. 

The  irresponsibility  of  the  father  laid  down,  we  might 
expect  the  irresponsibility  of  the  mother  after  a  short  period 
to  follow ;  for  that  is  a  much  more  universal  law  of  Nature 
than  the  indifference  of  the  male  parent.  On  this  point  we 
have,  so  far,  no  guidance.  But  whatever  the  proper  attitude 
of  mothers  towards  their  mature  children,  that  of  mature 
children  to  their  parents  is  made  abundantly  clear.  Super- 
young-persons  of  either  sex  must  detest,  if  they  cannot  despise 
— or  despise,  if  they  cannot  detest — their  parents.  The  same 
rule  shall  be  applied  to  all  elders  supposing  themselves  to 
have  claims  of  any  kind  on  these  young  persons.  There  are 
many  who  find  this  doctrine  too  difficult.  They  have  that  within 
them  which  compels  them  to  remember,  with  a  fondness  not  due 
to  their  merit,  even  the  coloured  pictures  on  the  walls  of  their 
nursery.  They  are  unable  to  prevent  themselves  from  responding 
to  affection  and  kindness,  and  cannot  be  taught  to  treat  Age  with 
jeers  or  to  repay  benefits  with  insults.  Such  persons  can  never 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Supermanity ;  they  are  irrevocably  doomed 
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to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  But  many  others  have  more  evenly 
divided  natures,  and  can,  without  enormous  effort,  acquire  the 
prescribed  amount  of  harsh  and  stony  self -concentration. 

'  And  now,'  as  Mr.  Pecksniff  says,  '  let  us  be  moral.'  Let  us 
ask  the  Superpeople  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  tramp- 
ling will  no  longer  be  done  by  them,  but  on  them,  by  a  generation 
educated  in  the  perfect  tenets  of  their  faith.  After  fifty  years 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  selfishness  and  self-importance  will  they 
really  resign  themselves  to  be  hurried  to  the  rubbish-heap  before 
they  feel  at  all  ready  for  it? — Thus  far  the  Moralist  within  us, 
shaking  an  admonitory  finger  at  Superpeople.  But  let  him  hold 
his  peace.  Supermanity  will  as  usual  triumph  over  our  moralities. 
Action  and  reaction  are  the  law  of  life.  During  half  a  century 
we  have  been  travelling  away  and  away  from  romance,  idealism, 
veneration,  sentiment  of  every  kind.  In  another  five-and-twenty 
years  the  wheel  will  assuredly  have  swung  round  full  cycle. 
Already  we  see  crinolines  and  chenille  hair-nets  invested  with  a 
rococo  charm  once  associated  with  powder  and  patches.  Then 
will  all  the  precepts  and  examples  lavished  by  Supermen  on  their 
offspring  be  as  the  pouring  of  water  into  sieves.  The  young  man  of 
the  'forties  will  find  no  more  matter  for  merriment  in  our  Super- 
manic  humour  than  in  the  dry  eternal  grin  of  a  fleshless  skull. 
There  will  be  for  him  no  thrill  in  inversions  of  social  conventions, 
amputations  of  human  feelings,  or  even  severe  fractures  of  the 
primary  commandments.  These  antics  will  have  become  to  him 
vieux  jeu.  As  once,  after  a  century  of  complacent  prosaism, 
literature  returned  with  a  rush  to  drink  deep  of  the  fountains  of 
poetry,  so  will  the  spirit  of  man  inevitably  return  to  its  water- 
springs,  and,  athirst  and  parched  with  the  long  drought  of  his 
desert  journey,  will  not  merely  drink,  but  wallow  in  the  wells  of 
Sentiment.  In  spite  of  this  reaction,  nay,  because  of  it,  all  will 
be  well  with  our  Superpeople  in  their  latter  days.  With  respectful 
devotion  the  following  generation  will  support  their  failing  steps 
and  delay  them  on  their  journey  to  the  grave  :  for  no  one  not 
prepared  to  face  the  accusation  of  being  greatly  behind  the  times, 
will  be  guilty  of  unfeeling  or  disrespectful  behaviour  to  his  elders. 

Thus  happiness  and  success  will  attend  our  Superman  and 
Superwoman  to  the  tomb,  and  even  beyond  it.  I  see  in  a  vision 
a  new  and  beautiful  urn  containing  the  mingled  ashes  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Tanner.  I  see  the  figure  of  a  youngish  man  and  woman  in 
deep  mourning  leaning  upon  it,  and  pressing  tneir  black-bordered 
handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes,  while  with  downward  finger  the  man 
points  to  a  partially  discerned  inscription  :  To  ...  Tanner 
.  .  .  Authors  of  our  Being.  .  .  .  '  Erring  yet  honoured.' 

MARGARET  L.  WOODS. 

Master's  House,  Temple. 
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THE  PROMINENCE  OF  PASTIME 


THE  peculiar  devotion  of  the  English  people  to  outdoor  games 
has  always  provided  the  foreign  student  of  our  manners  and 
customs  with  a  subject  to  be  dwelt  upon  with  curjosity.  And  when, 
after  pursuing  his  inquiries ,  he  finds  that  the  pastimes  which  have 
been  so  long  popular  in  England  are  in  these  days  quite  as  eagerly 
taken  up  and  enjoyed  in  India  and  our  Oversea  Dominions,  can 
we  wonder  at  his  astonishment?  Let  us  remember  that  }ie  is  a 
man  who  probably  said  good-bye  to  his  ball  when  he  left  the 
nursery,  and  that  at  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  learnt  to  take  the 
business  of  life  seriously,  finding — if  a  German — in  the  Kneip  and 
perhaps  the  gymnasium  his  only  forms  of  recreation.  Measuring 
us,  as  he  must,  by  his  national  standard,  he  can  scarcely  be  taken 
to  task  when  he  denounces  the  large  share  of  their  time  that 
Englishmen  give  up  to  mere  amusement  in  the  playground ;  and 
sees  in  them  '  a  people  drifting  away  from  the  strenuous  course 
pursued  by  their  forefathers,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
wrapped  up  in  self-indulgence ,  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  them  as  citizens  of  an  Empire.' 

Now,  before  we  attempt  to  defend  ourselves,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  look  into  the  actual  state  of  things  which  may  lend  some 
colour,  perhaps,  to  our  neighbour's  criticism.  We  all  know  that 
for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  Englishmen  have  been  keen 
cricketers,  and  that  cricket  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  the 
national  game.  Football,  played  in  the  winter-time,  does  not 
interfere  with  it ,  and  in  spite  of  the  widespread  interest  now  taken 
in  golf,  and  the  unfailing  popularity  of  lawn  tennis,  cricket  still 
retains  its  place  as  the  chief  of  our  summer  pastimes.  But  this 
supremacy  has  not  been  maintained  without  changes  in  the  aspect 
of  the  game,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  extraordinary 
increase  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  the  importance 
attached  to  it.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  modern  '  first-class 
cricket '  has  ceased  to  be  a  game  and  has  become  a  business.  A 
stranger  has  only  to  read  our  newspapers  to  discover  this.  Time 
was  when,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  friends  of  the  game,  the 
amount  of  space  allotted  by  the  daily  papers  for  the  doings  of 
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cricketers  was  very  sparingly  measured.  The  few  most  interest- 
ing matches  of  the  year  which  were  played  in  London  were 
honoured,  perhaps,  with  a  column,  but  little  or  no  notice  was 
taken  of  cricket  that  went  on  in  the  country.  The  altered  attitude 
of  the  Press  now  to  be  observed  in  this  respect  tells  us  plainly  of 
the  growth  of  a  great  public  want,  for  we  may  be  sure  that  unless 
eagerly  looked  for  by  some  thousands  of  their  readers  the  leading 
daily  papers  would  never  publish  the  special  articles  and  elaborate 
accounts  of  matches  for  which  they  now  find  room. 

How  astonished  would  the  Londoner  of  the  'fifties  have  been 
to  find  a  whole  sheet  of  his  morning  paper  taken  up  as  it  now  is 
with  cricket ! — a  review,  say,  of  the  prospects  of  the  coming 
season,  with  its  various  features  weighed  and  considered  with  as 
much  gravity  as  the  political  horizon  in  respect  of  an  approaching 
election ;  moot  points  touching  some  rule  needing  reform  soundly 
analysed;  the  merits,  man  by  man,  of  a  team  expected  from 
Australia  carefully  discussed  ;  the  capabilities  of  the  notable  fresh- 
men who  have  come  into  residence  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the  elevens  of  the  chief  public  schools  ; 
winding  up  with  anticipations  of  county  cricket  in  the  coming 
struggle  for  '  the  premiership  ' — a  contest  that  will  be  watched, 
match  by  match,  throughout  the  season  by  vast  crowds  of 
onlookers,  who  with  equal  interest  will  trace  the  progress  of  the 
race  for  the  completion  of  the  first  thousand  in  the  weekly  pub- 
lished tables  of  the  batsmen's  averages. 

Still  more  surprising  to  the  reader  of  the  past  would  have  been 
the  literary  merit  which  is  to  be  observed  as  a  rule  in  the  pages 
set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  these  subjects,  showing  that  the 
writers  must  be  men  who  might  find  without  difficulty  among 
graver  things  worthier  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  their  ability. 
But  no  doubt  it  is  only  the  best  work  that  is  wanted,  and  if  with 
the  signature  of  a  well-known  cricketer  so  much  the  better.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  case  in  respect  of  all  games.  The  modern  promi- 
nence of  pastime  demands  it. 

Speaking  of  the  game  itself,  many  experienced  critics  agree 
that,  although  in  public  esteem  it  has  '  grown  so  great,'  the  skill 
of  the  player  has  not  improved.  This  opinion — in  consideration 
of  the  long  scores  which  are  so  frequently  made — may  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be  unjustifiable.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
much  of  the  successful  batting  of  the  present  time  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  circumstances  :  to  the  excellent  condition  of  modern 
cricket  grounds ;  to  the  prevailing  uncertainty  of  fieldsmen  in  the 
matter  of  accepting  the  chances  which  are  offered  to  them  ;  to  the 
use  of  the  legs  as  a  second  line  of  defence ;  to  the  introduction  of 
the  '  boundary,'  by  which  the  batsman  is  spared  much  physical 
exertion  ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  protection  he  receives  from  the  danger 
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of  playing  in  defective  light,  or  on  a  wickefc  deadened  by  a  shower 
of  rain.  At  any  rate,  as  soon  as  the  conditions  necessary  to  ensure 
success  are  absent,  we  see — even  in  the  best  matches — a  whole 
side  collapse  for  a  score  that  would  be  considered  small  on  a 
village  green.  In  times  of  strain  and  stress  our  best  men  too 
often  disappoint  us,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pitch  of  importance 
to  which  cricket  has  been  raised,  we  can  with  difficulty  hold  our 
own  with  the  elevens  which  visit  us  from  Australia.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  too  much  cricket — the  result  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
pressure  of  the  competition  between  the  counties.  Many  players, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  go  through  a  season  with  little  or 
no  respite,  being  often  engaged  in  two  three-day  matches  in  one 
week.  In  such  circumstances  only  the  fittest  can  survive  the 
strain  without  loss  of  form,  and  even  they  are  at  times  unable  to 
do  themselves  justice.  Surely  the  question  may  be  asked — Is  not 
the  modern  prominence  of  cricket  spoiling  the  game? 

In  order  to  realise  how  exacting  in  its  various  demands  the 
business  of  modern  cricket  is,  a  pilgrimage  to  Lord's — the  Mecca 
of  the  game — is  necessary.  It  is  only  there  that  an  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  work  that  has  now  to  be  done  by  the  secretary  and 
his  staff ;  how  numerous  the  branches  of  the  administration  are, 
and  how  great  the  financial  responsibility.  There  is  probably  no 
busier  office  in  London  that  that  of  the  M.C.C.,  especially  during 
the  months  just  before  and  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  the  season.  If  the  visitor  be  an  old  member  who  has  been 
absent  from  England  for  some  years,  he  will  at  once  be  struck  with 
the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Let  him  look  round 
the  ground,  and,  if  he  can  remember  what  its  surroundings  were 
twenty-five  years  ago ,  let  him  mark  the  alterations  that  have  been 
carried  out.  He  need  not  be  told  that  public  interest  in  cricket 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  that  money  has  been  spent 
with  a  lavish  hand  in  general  improvements  and  in  providing  seats 
for  large  crowds  of  spectators.  In  the  pavilion  he  meets  a  man 
whom  in  former  days  he  knew  well,  but  who  passes  him  now  with- 
out recognition,  appearing  to  be  wrapt  in  meditation.  So  he  asks 
the  first  friend  he  sees  :  '  What  is  the  matter  with  Jack  B.  ?  He 
seems  to  have  forgotten  me.'  '  Don't  you  know?  '  answers  the 
friend;  '  he  has  become  our  great  "  expert  "  in  the  selection  of 
teams ;  he  is  now  exercised  in  his  mind  about  our  eleven  for  the 
Test  match  next  Monday  week — a  most  difficult  problem — he  has 
some  five-and-thirty  men  of  equal  merit  to  choose  from.'  '  The 
Test  match,1  asks  the  absentee ;  '  what  is  that?  *  This  question 
leads  to  a  complete  exposition  of  things  as  they  now  are,  and  the 
old  member  gradually  picks  up  the  threads  of  cricket  from  the 
time  when  he  dropped  them,  even  learning  the  meaning  of  such 
simple  phrases  as  '  the  tea  interval,'  '  bringing  home  the  ashes/ 
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'  the  leg  glide/  '  the  googly  ball/  and  so  forth.  At  length  he 
rises  and  gazes  wistfully  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  scene  below 
him  (they  have  been  sitting  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  pavilion) ; 
then,  turning  to  go,  he  shakes  his  friend's  hand  and  says  : 
'  Thanks  for  all  you  have  told  me;  but,  my  dear  fellow,  what  a 
business  the  whole  thing  has  become !  ' 

Compared  with  cricket,  football,  as  a  game  for  men,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  game  of  yesterday.  For  although  for  many  a 
year  beloved  by  boys,  and  played  vigorously  by  them  according  to 
the  rules  of  their  several  schools,  the  game  was  rarely  kept  up  by 
them  with  any  degree  of  spirit  in  their  after  career  at  the  univer- 
sities. Football  clubs  did  not  exist,  and  even  when  at  lengtfi  in 
the  'sixties  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  game,  by  its  attempted 
introduction  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  confusion  of  rules  led  to 
misunderstandings,  with  a  want  of  unanimity  in  matters  of  detail. 
The  natural  result  was  a  conference.  Codes  of  rules  were  agreed 
upon,  and  with  those  of  the  Association  newly  drafted,  and  of 
Eugby  somewhat  modified,  football  according  to  the  two  styles 
was  brought  within  the  scope  of  'practical  politics.'  Thence- 
forward the  game  became  popular.  It  was  taken  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  to-day  receives  as  much  attention  from  the  Press  in  the 
winter  as  is  given  to  cricket  in  the  summer.  We  have  forecasts 
of  the  season,  lists  of  the  important  fixtures,  and  minute  descrip- 
tions of  matches,  while  the  state  of  the  tide  of  competition  as  it 
ebbs  and  flows  among  the  leading  clubs  is  regularly  placed  before 
us. 

Unfortunately,  however,  before  long  football  began  to  suffer 
from  the  overflow  of  its  popularity.  It  spread  to  the  lower  classes, 
and  by  degrees  young  men  perceived  that  they  might  earn  their 
livelihood  by  the  game.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  professionalism  was  out  of  place  at  foot- 
ball. For  while  the  paid  player  may  be  a  welcome,  indeed  a 
necessary,  personality  in  cricket,  golf,  or  other  of  the  quieter 
pastimes,  he  can  hardly  be  so  in  a  game  which,  in  certain  of  its 
phases,  becomes  a  physical  struggle  between  excited  men, 
demanding  great  self-restraint  and  the  discipline  which  is  acquired 
at  a  good  school.  Few  wondered,  therefore,  when  they  heard  of 
ruffianism  in  the  play,  and  of  games  that  ended  in  free  fighting. 
Influence  was  exerted  to  put  an  end  to  these  disgraceful  scenes, 
but  neither  influence  nor  rules,  which  may  be  effective,  perhaps, 
with  players,  can  govern  the  conduct  of  the  spectators — a  large 
portion  of  them  of  the  roughest  class — who  gather  in  enormous 
crowds  to  watch  professional  matches.  Among  such  people 
betting  is  in  these  days  epidemic.  The  skill  of  the  players 
interests  them  merely  as  far  as  it  may  affect  the  money  they  have 
wagered.  Accordingly,  as  the  afternoon  passes  on  and  there 
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seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  match,  hissing 
and  hooting  begin.  Inflamed  with  drink,  evil  passions,  which, 
more  or  less  thinly  disguised,  can  never  be  long  restrained  by  the 
rough  element  when  gambling  is  rife,  are  let  loose.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances the  referee  often  owes  his  safety  to  the  protection  of 
a  bodyguard  of  stalwarts,  while  even  the  players  themselves  are 
fortunate  if  they  escape  rough  handling.  Besides  this  regrettable 
state  of  things  there  exists  another  evil  in  connection  with  the 
game  which  is  really  pitiful.  It  is  this  :  In  contrast  with  the 
extraordinary  popularity  of  football  with  the  menkind  of  the 
masses,  the  opinion  given  of  it  by  the  mothers  and  young  wives, 
both  of  the  players  and  of  the  men  who  congregate  to  watch  them , 
is  hostile  beyond  measure.  They  speak  of  it  with  detestation, 
bitterly  lamenting  the  time  wasted,  the  wages  squandered,  the 
bad  habits  learnt,  and  the  debasement  wrought  by  mingling  with 
the  riffraff  of  the  betting  ring.  Even  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ground  where  one  of  these  matches  has  taken  place  is,  we  are  told, 
often  rendered  unendurable  for  hours  afterwards  by  lingering 
hooligans.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  more  select 
amateur  clubs  protect  themselves  from  the  abuses  I  have 
described,  using  their  private  fields  and  selecting  their  adversaries 
with  care.  Their  matches  are  often  most  interesting,  and  a  very 
high  standard  of  skill  is  shown  by  the  players  both  in  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  Kugby  games.  It  is  by  these  clubs,  the  universities, 
and  our  best  schools,  that  the  integrity  of  football  is  maintained. 
But  for  this,  its  redeeming  side,  the  excessive  prominence  of  the 
game  would  be  intolerable. 

Ministering  successfully  to  the  prevailing  need  of  outdoor 
pastime,  both  golf  and  lawn  tennis  continue  to  advance  with  rapid 
strides.  Fresh  clubs  spring  up  year  by  year,  and  yet  scarcely  fast 
enough  for  the  host  of  would-be  members.  Still,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public  in  general,  neither  game  can  be  spoken  of 
in  the  same  category  with  cricket  and  football.  It  is  true  that 
the  matches  between  celebrated  professional  golf-players  attract 
large  gatherings,  but  the  onlookers  are  enthusiasts  who  speak  the 
language  of  the  game  and  are  familiar  with  its  subtleties.  These 
things,  of  course,  are  not  well  enough  understood  of  the  people  to 
make  golf  attractive  to  them.  Moreover,  by  reason  of  the 
continual  movement  of  the  players  from  green  to  green  over  a 
rather  wide  expanse  of  ground,  the  progress  of  the  game  cannot  be 
watched  by  a  sedentary  crowd.  Thus  golf  escapes  the  doubtful 
honour  of  too  common  popularity.  On  the  other  hand,  lawn 
tennis  may  be  called  the  chief  pastime  of  Society,  within  the  pro- 
tecting boundaries  of  which  its  fascination  is  magnetic.  'For  the 
purpose  of  this  article,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that, 
notwithstanding  the  comparative  exclusiveness  of  golf  and  lawn 
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tennis,  their  prominence  as  pastimes  has  become  just  as  pro- 
nounced as  it  is  in  respect  of  cricket  and  football.  There  is  the 
same  excess  of  devotion  to  the  game,  the  same  steadily  increasing 
number  of  its  votaries,  and  the  same  publicity  in  regard  to  their 
matches  and  tournaments,  for  nearly  every  London  paper  has  its 
reporters  both  for  golf  and  for  lawn  tennis. 

Hockey  is  another  game  acquired  originally,  like  golf,  from 
Scotland,  which  after  a  long  period  of  neglect  has  been  gaining 
favour  rapidly.  Even  at  some  of  the  public  schools  it  has  been 
introduced  as  a  prelude  to  the  cricket  season ;  clubs  are  increasing 
in  number  ;  and  as  a  winter  game  it  seems  likely  in  the  near  future 
to  share  in  the  prominence  of  football.  Then  the  Canadian 
lacrosse,  which  at  first  fell  rather  flat,  is  played  in  many  places 
and  becoming  popular.  Indeed,  the  only  great  games  which 
occupy  to-day  much  the  same  position  as  they  did  in  former  times 
are  closed-court  tennis  and  racquets.  A  few  fine  racquet-players 
are  produced  year  by  year  at  the  public  schools  who  distinguish 
themselves  later  on  in  the  game  at  the  universities,  and  not  in- 
frequently in  the  Army ;  but  competition  is  confined  absolutely  to 
a  select  few.  Tennis,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  quaint  old  court, 
is  even  more  uncommon,  and  thus  neither  game  has  been  swept 
with  other  pastimes  into  the  flowing  tide  of  prominence. 

Particular  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  important  position 
now  taken  up  by  the  Press  in  respect  of  the  popular  games,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thousands  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
news  which  is  thus  freely  provided  for  them.  At  the  same  time, 
does  not  pastime  pay  dearly  for  its  prominence  at  the  hands  of  the 
illustrated  papers?  There  is  in  these  days  a  gang  of  malefactors 
stealing  among  us,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  concerning  whose 
relentless  work  the  Humane  Society  should  certainly  interfere.  I 
speak  of  the  secret  Brotherhood  who,  armed  with  the  deadly 
kodak,  seize  upon  unsuspecting  victims  at  cricket,  in  the  football 
field,  in  lawn-tennis  courts,  on  the  links,  not  even  sparing— sad 
to  say — young  women  at  hockey,  over  whose  distressing  attitudes 
philanthropy  ought  surely  to  draw  a  veil.  In  many  cases 
pictorial  art  is  outraged  by  these  productions,  for  although  it  may 
be  asserted  that  a  '  snap-shot  '  of  a  human  being  or  animal  in  motion 
is  perfectly  accurate,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  presentment  of  the 
subject  which  the  eye  cannot  detect.  Take,  let  us  say,  '  Oxford 
leaving  the  pavilion  at  Lord's,'  a  moment  often  chosen  for  the 
fatal  '  snap.'  Here  we  have  the  extremities  of  the  eleven  in  the 
act  of  walking — a  study  of  legs  and  the  soles  of  white-booted  feet 
in  the  air ;  a  freak  defying  all  the  rules  of  proportion ,  without  the 
redeeming  feature  of  humour  to  be  found  in  a  caricature.  What 
a  curious  effect  must  these  distorted  illustrations  of  pastime 
produce  in  the  mind  of  a  hard,  unsympathetic  stranger  whose 
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eyebrows  have  just  been  raised  at  the,  to  him,  inexplicable 
columns  about  games  contained  in  his  morning  paper? 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  preamble  with  which  I  commenced 
this  article.  Can  we  refute  our  foreign  neighbour's  impeach- 
ment? Is  it  not  true  that  of  late  years  we  have  allowed  our 
indulgence  in  pastimes  to  exceed  all  reasonable  limits?  And  is 
not  this  becoming  especially  grave  when  we  consider  seriously  the 
signs  of  the  time  in  which  we  are  living  ?  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  many  thousands  of  our  male  population  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  either  to  playing  games  or  to  watching  them. 
Is  it  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  one  of  these  men  realises  that  his 
country  has  a  claim  upon  a  part  at  least  of  the  time  that  he  thus 
wastes?  Patriotism  exists  among  us  as  strongly  probably  as  at 
any  time  in  the  course  of  our  history,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
dormant — a  thing  to  be  wrapped  up  and  put  away  until  it  is 
wanted.  At  any  rate,  owing  perhaps  to  the  peculiar  impassibility 
of  our  temperament,  we  do  not  make  a  fuss  about  it.  Whether 
we  belong  to  a  profession  or  are  engaged  in  business  or  other 
calling,  or  whether  we  are  able  to  live  comfortably  independently 
of  work,  we  look  upon  our  leisure  as  wholly  our  own,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  it  may  please  us.  So  we  give  up  as  much  of  it  as  we 
can  to  sport,  our  pet  hobby,  or  favourite  game.  Ignorant  of  any 
cause  preventing  us,  if  questioned  on  the  point,  we  reply,  '  Why 
shouldn't  we?  ' 

The  truth  is  that,  unlike  our  neighbours  abroad,  we  are 
brought  up  without  any  conception  whatever  of  our  duties  as 
citizens.  In  our  childhood  we  learnt  our  duty  towards  God  and 
our  duty  towards  our  neighbour,  but  no  one  taught  us  that  we 
had  a  duty  also  towards  our  country.  Believing  themselves  to  be 
living  in  a  state  of  perfect  security,  depending  as  islanders  upon 
the  assurance  continually  given  to  them  of  England's  maritime 
supremacy,  our  fathers  neither  thought  themselves  nor  taught  us 
to  think  that  the  country  needed  any  other  kind  of  defence.  The 
idea  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  everyone  to  take  an  active 
part  in  respect  of  national  protection  never  presented  itself  to 
them.  In  a  hazy  kind  of  way  they  trusted,  and  taught  us  to  trust, 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  power.  '  Time  enough,'  said 
they,  '  to  wake  up  on  the  occurrence  of  a  grave  emergency ;  why 
anticipate  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  ?  Let  us  go  on  with  the 
game.'  And  yet  more  than  once  we  have  paid  dearly  for  our  crass 
folly  in  putting  off  the  day  of  training  for  war.  Caught  unpre- 
pared, then  discomfited,  we  have  ultimately,  by  dogged  perse- 
verance, struggled  out  of  our  difficulties.  Not,  however,  without 
a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  and  the  building  up  of  an  enormous  debt. 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  bad  as  these  occurrences  were, 
there  was  a  notable  feature  about  them  :  we  had  time  to  repair 
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our  initial  mistakes.  What  if  on  the  next  occasion  there  be  no 
time  ?  What  if  we  be  brought  to  ruin  while  we  are  calmly  '  going 
on  with  the  game  '?  Assuredly  our  neighbour's  criticism  should 
set  us  thinking.  He  may  have  been  out  of  all  sympathy  with 
pastime  and  unable  to  place  himself  fairly  upon  the  same  align- 
ment with  us ;  his  strictures,  too,  may  seem  harsh,  but  in  respect 
of  the  main  issue  he  certainly  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  try  to  improve  the 
ground  which  has  been  so  well  tilled  by  the  National  Service 
League.  Nevertheless,  I  may  perhaps  touch  upon  one  thing 
without  committing  an  act  of  trespass.  There  are  two  words — 
favourite  expressions  of  the  enemies  of  patriotism  and  often  used 
loosely  in  respect  of  this  important  movement — which  we  should 
carefully  avoid  ourselves  and  condemn  at  once  when  they  are  used  by 
others.  One  of  them  is  '  conscription.'  Conscription  does  not 
exist  to-day  in  any  country.  The  word  was  used  with  reference  to 
the  Napoleonic  system  of  enforced  recruitment,  which  has  never 
been  carried  out  since  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  The  Prussian 
nation  was  roused  to  arms  in  1808-10  by  the  patriot  Scharnhorst 
and  others,  but  the  system  they  adopted  was  not  conscription. 
National  training  is  still  further  removed  from  conscription.  On 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  League  it  is  the  easiest  and  least  irk- 
some method  possible  for  the  arming  of  the  nation  :  while  the 
estimate  of  its  annual  cost  is  about  a  quarter  of  the  sum  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  occasion  of  the  debate 
upon  Field-Marshal  Lord  Koberts's  motion.  The  other  pestilent 
word  is  '  militarism,'  so  freely  used  by  misguided  persons.  Applied 
to  the  universal  training  of  a  people  called  forth  simply  for  their 
country's  defence  it  is  wholly  out  of  place.  But  when  enormous 
masses  of  men  are  maintained  by  a  Government  in  perfect  organi- 
sation for  war,  palpably  for  offence,  the  people  of  that  country  may 
well  complain  of  '  militarism.' 

It  has  been  urged  lately  by  the  antagonists  of  universal 
training  that  the  preparation  of  a  land  force  is  unnecessary  if  the 
Navy  be  brought  up  to  such  strength  that  command  of  the  sea  is 
certain.  If?  There  are  among  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
League  some  of  our  most  distinguished  naval  officers.  They  do 
not  fall  in  with  this  theory.  Who  dares  to  speculate  upon  the  issue 
of  the  next  great  sea-fight,  fought  between  fleets  equally  well  and 
determinedly  commanded?  In  the  days  of  wooden  ships  the 
sailor  knew  fairly  well  how  an  action  would  be  carried  out  and 
what  his  chances  were.  All  was  fair  and  above-board.  Can  any 
man  say  this  now?  How  can  we  realise  the  effect  of  the  awful 
unseen  engines  of  destruction  which  will  be  at  work  among  the 
vessels  nowadays?  It  is  an  axiom  in  business  that  the  more 
valuable  a  man's  possessions  may  be,  the  greater  need  for  him  to 
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effect  insurance  in  more  than  one  office.  Let  us  keep  up  our 
valuable  policy  in  the  Navy  most  certainly,  but  with  a  strongly 
organised  system  of  defence  within  our  shores  protect  ourselves 
with  a  good  second  insurance.  Moreover,  it  has  been  said  by  men 
who  can  speak  with  reliability  on  the  subject  that  upon  the 
adoption  of  universal  training  in  England  any  hostile  action  that 
may  be  in  contemplation  by  enemies  who  are  depending  upon  our 
unreadiness  would  be  frustrated.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  situation 
is  growing  more  serious  daily.  Procrastination  may  possibly 
bring  us  to  our  downfall.  The  precarious  state  of  our  land 
defence,  as  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  memo- 
randum, both  in  respect  of  the  present  and  near  future,  demands 
that  every  Briton  should  be  up  and  doing.  The  time  has  arrived 
for  us  to  subdue  our  passion  for  games  and  to  ^trive  for  prowess 
with  the  rifle.  This  will  entail  self-denial  and  the  abandonment 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  fixtures  which  have  hitherto  been  crowded 
into  both  the  winter  and  summer  seasons.  For  we  cannot,  in 
duty  bound,  '  go  on  with  the  game  ' ;  pastime,  for  a  time  at  all 
events,  must  dispense  with  its  excessive  prominence,  and  the  best 
endeavours  of  all  must  be  used  for  our  King  and  country. 

A.  KENNEY  HERBERT, 
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FOLK-LORE  IN   WORD -LORE 


THE  two  branches  of  modern  research  which  form  the  heading  of 
this  paper  are  more  closely  allied  than  might  be  supposed.  It  is 
a  very  thin  boundary  line  which  divides  off  one  from  the  other. 
The  word-lore  of  the  people  not  seldom  has  its  roots  in  ancient 
folk-lore,  which  it  preserves  and  transmits  when  other  evidence  of 
its  existence  has  almost  or  altogether  perished ;  and  as  often  their 
folk-lore  is  only  intelligible  when  we  take  into  account  the  word- 
lore  which  enshrines  and  explains  it.  Interpenetrating  and 
mutually  reacting  on  each  other  they  ought  to  be  studied  together. 
Though  it  is  no  part  of  the  scope  of  the  English  Dialect  Dictionary 
to  register  items  of  folk-lore  as  such,  yet  the  popular  names  of 
customs,  games,  festivals,  and  superstitions  there  given  will 
frequently  reveal  to  an  interested  inquirer  the  ideas  and  beliefs 
with  which  the  country  people  envisaged  the  subjects  referred  to, 
and  these  revelations  are  often  not  a  little  curious.  We  leave  this 
mine  to  be  utilised  by  others,  content  here  with  indicating  its 
importance.  In  the  present  article  we  only  propose  to  lay  before 
the  reader  some  of  the  less  obvious  locutions  of  this  sort  which 
have  not  hitherto  received  notice  or  been  elucidated. 

Anyone  who  has  investigated  the  folk-speech  of  the  peasantry 
is  aware  that  in  many  of  their  uncouth  and  strange-sounding 
vocables  are  preserved  words  of  ancient  lineage  which  have  com- 
pletely died  out  in  literary  English.  One  of  these,  to  which  we 
would  now  draw  attention,  has  only  recently  come  to  light.  It  is 
a  fossilised  curiosity  which  is  all  the  more  interesting  as,  though 
an  indubitable  dialect  word,  it  has  somehow  eluded  the  '  panter,' 
or  all-enclosing  sweep-net,  of  Professor  Joseph  Wright  in  his  great 
work  of  national  importance  now  so  happily  completed.  It  is  to 
be  found,  however  (and  for  the  first  time,  we  believe),  registered 
in  the  Supplementary  List  of  Cumberland  Words  collected  and 
published  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Prevost  (Frowde),  in  which  he  informs 
us  that  the  older  dalesmen  of  that  county  sometimes  refer  to  the 
devil  in  a  familiar  way  as  '  Auld  Muffy.'  The  expression  is  now 
but  seldom  heard,  and  in  a  few  years  probably  it  will  be  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo.  Dr.  Prevost  has  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  its 

545 
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origin,  but,  low  and  vulgar  as  it  may  seem,  the  word  has  a  long 
and  curious  pedigree.  It  is  one  of  those  aristocrats  who  came  over 
with  the  Norman  William,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Anglo- 
French  maufe,  ugly,  ill-featured,  which  was  once  synonymous 
with  the  Evil  One  as  he  that,  in  common  belief,  was  notoriously 
hideous  and  deformed.  '  Sathan  le  maufe  '  is  mentioned  in  the 
Norman-French  poem  of  Vie  de  St.  Auban  about  1250  (1.  67,  ed. 
Atkinson),  where  maufe  represents  Latin  male  factus,  ill-made. 
Grimm,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Old  French  maufez, 
malfez,  rather  meant  '  the  evil-doer  '  (male  faciens),  which  might 
receive  support  from  the  use  of  the  word  in  old  Law  French,  as 
when  a  criminal  says  '  Jeo  noi  onques  compeingnie  en  mes 
mauveises  fez  fors  seulement  le  malfe  ' — 'I  never  had  accomplice 
in  my  evil  deeds  save  only  the  devil.' *  Palsgrave,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  '  hobgoblyrig,  goblin,  mauffe  ' 
(L'Esclaircissement,  p.  231),  and  Cotgrave,  in  1649,  gives  as  old 
words  '  mauffe,  a  bug,  fairy,  or  she-spirit,'  and  '  mauffait,  a  goblin, 
bug,  devil,  spirit.'  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  Old  French 
poetry — e.g.  '  L'ame  emportent  malfez/  Otinel,  1174;  '  Dedens 
infer  n'a  diable  ne  mauffe,'  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  5111.  Other 
forms  of  the  word  are  malfe,  maufe,  and  less  correctly  malfait, 
maufait  (see  Godefroy,  Diet,  de  VAncienne  Langue  Franqaise). 
The  latter  authority  suggests  that  these  forms  are  due  to  folk- 
etymology  and  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  was  mal  fe 
(malum  fatum),  the  bad  fay,  or  evil  fate.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  for  philologians  to  decide.  The  Guernsey  folk  still  call  the 
devil  maufe  in  their  patois,  which  is  exactly  the  '  muffy  '  of  the 
Cumberland  people.  It  is  not  often  that  a  word  in  humble  life 
can  be  so  successfully  rehabilitated  and  restored  to  its  rightful 
honours  as,  for  the  first  time,  this  now  is. 

The  familiar  names  which  the  common  folk  are  so  fond  of 
using  for  the  Evil  One,  not  so  much  perhaps  out  of  irreverence 
as  from  a  desire  to  dissemble  their  fears,  often  preserve  the  faded 
and  attenuated  lineaments  of  ancient  heroes  or  demi-gods  which 
once  had  some  historic  significance.  '  The  poor  part  these  words 
are  made  to  play  recalls  the  fate  of  those  pagan  divinities  who, 
after  being  understood  to  rule  the  powers  of  the  air  and  the 
destinies  of  men,  came  down  to  the  level  of  insignificant  demons, 
or  were  even  made  a  farcical  show  for  the  amusement  of  the  multi- 
tude.' 2  An  instance  is  presented  in  the  expletive  so  popular  with 
our  grandfathers,  '  By  the  Lord  Harry  !  '  It  occurs  in  Congreve's 
Old  Bachelor,  1687  (act  ii.  sc.  1)  and  in  Fielding's  History  of  a 
Foundling,  1740—'  The  Lord  Harry  knows  when  we  shall  arrive 
at  any  place  '  (bk.  viii.  ch.  9).  Mr.  Tulliver  thought  this  '  a 

1  The  Court  Baron,  by  Maitland  and  Baildon  (Selden  Society),  1891,  p.  64. 

2  George  Eliot,  Theophrastvs  Such. 
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puzzling  world  and  Old  Harry's  got  a  finger  in  it '  (Mill  on  the 
Floss,  ch.  ix.  p.  241). 

Some  have  imagined  that  that  unscrupulous  monarch  Harry 
the  Eighth,  who  harried  the  Church  by  his  confiscations,  gave 
occasion  for  the  phrase,  but  it  can  claim  an  origin  much  more 
ancient.  So  far  back  as  the  ninth  century  Erik,  one  of  the  oldest 
kings  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  who  had  come  to  be  honoured 
as  one  of  the  Asa-gods,  was  put  forward  by  the  pagans  to  with- 
stand the  invading  power  of  Christianity.  The  old  gods,  when 
they  felt  their  dominion  was  in  danger — so  the  story  went 3 — sent 
a  messenger  to  King  Olaf  and  his  people  when  they  were  disposed 
to  adopt  the  new  faith,  in  order  to  divert  them  from  their  purpose. 
If  the  Swedes,  they  said,  were  not  content  with  their  existing 
pantheon  and  wished  to  have  more  gods — i.e.  to  receive  the  Christ 
of  the  foreigners — the  heavenly  council  were  quite  prepared  to 
admit  their  native  king  Erik,  who  anciently  had  ruled  over  them, 
as  a  new  deity  into  their  number.  Indeed,  his  claims  to  deityship 
were  so  far  acknowledged  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  his  honour 
and  sacrifices  offered  to  him.  This  counterblast  to  Christianity  is 
mythologically  interesting  as  a  last  effort  made  to  infuse  new  life 
into  the  moribund  faith  by  raising  into  an  object  of  worship  '  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  ancient  mythic  heroes  and  the  one  most 
celebrated  by  the  Skalds.'4  When  the  deified  Erik  was  thus 
pitted  by  the  heathens  as  their  champion  and  adversary  to  the 
Christ  at  the  spiritual  crisis  of  their  nation,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  come  to  be  execrated  by  the  Christians,  when  they  pre- 
vailed, as  a  very  anti-Christ.  It  was  the  old  choice  between 
Christ  and  Belial.  No  doubt  we  can  discover  here  the  reason  why 
Gammel  Erik,  '  Old  Erik,'  was  adopted  at  a  later  day  as  a  popular 
appellation  of  the  devil,  corresponding  to  our  '  Old  Nick.'  The 
Life  of  Angarius  declares  that  it  was  the  devil's  own  work  that 
Erik  was  adopted  among  the  gods.5  In  Swedish  and  Danish 
Gammel  Erik  (Erich,  Erke),  in  Norwegian  Gamle  Eirik,  'Old 
Erik,'  are  familiar  terms  still  for  the  devil.6 

A  Manx  tradition  preserves  the  name  of  an  ancient  monarch 
Orry,  the  son  of  a  king  of  Denmark  (about  918-947),  who  has  been 
identified  with  this  Scandinavian  Erik,7  and  a  folk-tale  which 
connects  King  Orry  with  the  Milky  Way  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, it  being  evidently  a  reminiscence  of  the  Swedish  Eriks- 
gata,  the  galaxy,  the  shining  path  by  which  the  divine  hero 

3  Life  of  Angarius,  Rydberg,   Teut.  Mythology,  p.  548;  Grimm,   T.  Myth., 
p.  360. 

4  Rydberg,  loc.  cit.     Erik  is  one  with  Rigr,  who  guards  the  bridge  of  the  gods. 

5  Rydberg,  p.  548. 

6  Grimm,  p.  1606 ;  Thorpe,  North.  Mythology,  vol.  ii. 

7  P.  M.  C.  Kermode,  Traces  of  Norse  Mythology  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  p.  13; 
A.  W.  Moore,  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  i.  92;  id.,  Manx  Folklore,  10-12,  190. 
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descended  from  heaven  to  earth.8  As  Erik  assumed  the  form  of 
Orry  among  the  Manx,  with  which  we  may  compare  its  Slovak 
form  Areh,9  it  would  readily  pass  in  English  into  Aric  (Arm),  and 
thus,  by  an  inevitable  folk-etymology,  into  Arry  and  Harry.  The 
syllable  er  in  English  always  tends  to  become  ar,  as  a  multitude 
of  words  show  (e.g.  '  darling,'  '  farrier,'  '  farthing,'  '  harbour,' 
'parson,'  '  pardon,'  'quarrel,'  'marvel,'  'starve,'  &c.).  Indeed, 
Harry  itself  stands  for  Herry  (Breton  Hery),  Henry,  Henrick 
(Henricus),  and  Harris  for  Herries.  Thus  'Old  Harry'  is  to 
'  Old  Erik '  exactly  as  Harry  is  to  Frisian  Enrik,  Swedish 
Henrik;  and  we  may  assume  that  the  Northern  phrase  was 
brought  to  our  shores  by  the  Scandinavian  invaders.  The  earliest 
use  of  it  we  have  found  is  in  Bishop  Corbet's  Elegie  on  Dr.  Ravis, 
1609,  who  says  that  Old  St.  Paul's  was  infested/by 

Ould  Harry  ruffians  [i.e.  devilish  swaggerers],  bankrupts,  southsayers.10 

The  phrase  '  Old  Nick,'  which  we  have  used  above  as  an 
analogous  synonym  for  the  fiend,  has  a  history  at  the  back  of  it 
even  more  ancient.  It  has  very  commonly  been  assumed  that  this 
is  a  survival  of  the  Old  English  nicer,  a  mischievous  water-demon 
(in  Beowulf,  1.  422),  Icel.  nykr  (Ger.  nix) ;  Samuel  Butler  even 
thought  that  it  was  Nick  Machiavel,  as  a  by- word  for  evil  cunning, 
who  '  gave  his  name  to  our  Old  Nick  '  (Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  canto  1). 
But  the  origin  is  even  more  remote  and  curious.  It  seems  to  have 
arisen,  strange  to  say,  out  of  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  sterner 
aspect  of  the  most  popular  saint  of  the  Middle  Ages— St.  Nicholas 
(Bishop  of  Myra  in  the  fourth  century).  Owing  to  his  extra- 
ordinary piety  in  infancy  Nicholas  had  been  adopted  as  the  patron 
saint  of  children.  The  pretty  legend  which  told  how  the  good 
Bishop  stealthily  flung  a  purse  of  gold  through  a  window  on  three 
successive  occasions ,  in  order  to  provide  a  marriage  portion  for  the 
three  fair  daughters  of  a  poverty-stricken  gentleman  in  his  native 
city,  was  so  widely  current  that  parents  in  later  times  pretended 
that  the  little  presents  which  they  provided  for  their  children  at 
Christmas  time  had  been  left  by  St.  Nicholas  (or  Nicklas), 
who  had  popped  in  through  the  windows  during  the  night.  The 
perennial  popularity  of  Santa  Claus  (i.e.  Klaus,  'Klas,  the  muti- 
lated remnant  of  Nikolaus)  as  the  unseen  giver  of  Christmas  gifts 
still  keeps  his  memory  green. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  thus  finding  a  useful  ally  in  St.  Nicholas 
in  encouraging  youthful  virtue,  after  a  time  came  to  the  judicious 
conclusion  that  the  patron  saint  of  childhood  ought  properly  to  be 

«  Grimm,  p.  235. 

9  Yonge,  Hist,  of  Christian  Names,  ii.  381. 

10  Poems,  p.  5,  ed.  1807,  where  a  hyphen  between  Harry  and  ruffians  disguises 
the  meaning. 
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a  terror  to  evil-doers  as  well  as  a  rewarder  of  them  that  do  well. 
Accordingly  they  provided  him  with  a  rod  to  be  used  when 
necessary.  Pope  Hildebrand ,  writing  nine  hundred  years  ago, 
mentions  that  parents  on  Christmas  Eve  used  to  give  their 
children  various  little  presents,  such  as  rattles,  boxes,  apples, 
nuts,  and  the  like,  and  that  a  rod  was  generally  provided  in  addi- 
tion that  they  might  the  more  easily  be  kept  in  order  from  the  fear 
of  punishment  (plerumque  virga  additur  ut  metu  castigationis  eo 
facilius  regnentur — Festum  Nativitatis  Christi,  sec.  8).  At  first 
the  kindly  but  secret  benefactor,  he  says,  was  feigned  to  be  the 
Christ-child  Himself.  Afterwards  St.  Nicholas  was  assigned  to 
him  as  his  attendant  or  servant,  by  way  of  foil  or  contrast,  to  play 
the  sterner  part  of  castigator.  The  rod  which  he  carried  quite 
altered  his  character.  He  was  probably  represented  as  having  a 
blackened  face,  like  Knecht  Euprecht,11  and  he  might  even  bear 
off  naughty  children  in  his  pannier  to  some  doom  of  dreadful  vague- 
ness. We  can  imagine  what  fear  the  threat  '  St.  Nicholas  is 
coming  !  '  would  strike  into  the  hearts  of  the  reprobates  of  the 
nursery.  French  nurses  still  tell  their  charges  that  he  brings 
St.  Flogger  (Saint  Fouettard)  with  him  as  his  companion.  In 
this  way  Nicholas  would  come  to  be  an  object  of  dread,  almost 
equivalent  to  a  bogie,  ready  to  carry  away  and  punish  bad  children. 
Indeed,  De  Quincey  mentions  that  an  appeal  to  Niccolo  is  (or  was) 
in  the  South  of  France  a  common  nursery  artifice  for  alarming 
refractory  infants.12  From  this  grim  presentment  of  Nicholas  as 
an  agent  of  retribution  he  seems  to  have  degenerated  imper- 
ceptibly into  a  kind  of  hobgoblin.  When  we  find  that  this  nursery 
word  for  the  bogie-man  was  similarly  used  in  Scotland  formerly  as 
a  name  for  the  devil  in  the  form  of  '  Auld  Nichol,'  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  recognising  here  the  origin  of  our  vulgar  expression 
'  Old  Nick.'  13  Allan  Ramsay,  writing  in  1719,  says  : 

Fa  use  flattery  nane  but  fools  will  tickle 
That  gars  me  hate  it  like  auld  Nicol. 

Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Nickel  is  used  similarly  in  German  for  a  goblin  or  devil.  In 
Sweden  a  worthless  ore  which  yielded  no  metal  used  to  be  called 
Kupfer-nickel  (or  Kupfer-nicol,  1728),  i.e.  'copper-demon,' 
whence  comes  our  '  nickel '  as  a  name  for  a  well-known  base 
metal,14  as  if  produced  by  the  mocking  imps  of  the  mine.  The 

11  Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.,  pp.  515,  516;  M.  Conway,  Demonology  and  Devil-lore, 
i.  112. 

12  Works,  xii.  83. 

13  It  is  found  about  1643  (N.  E.  D.).     The  Mordvinians  similarly  have  mixed 
up  St.  Nicholas  with  their  native  deity  Nichke-Paz  (M.  Miiller,  Science  of  Mytho- 
logy, i.  255).     '  Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast — old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle.' — Coleridge, 
Sibylline  Leaves. 

14  Quite  similarly  cobalt  (Ger.  Kobalt),  originally  applied  to  worthless  ore,  had 
its  name  from  the  Kobold  or  demon. 
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saintly  and  kindly  old  Bishop  of  Myra  has  fallen  on  evil  days  wfieri 
his  name  is  so  maligned  in  popular  usage  as  to  become  a  synonym 
for  the  Prince  of  Evil. 

Another  vulgar  equivalent  for  the  same,  '  Old  Scratch,'  is 
merely  the  survival  of  the  Old  English  word  skrat — '  aud  Scrat ' 
in  Northern  English — a  word  widely  diffused  for  a  demon  or  evil 
spirit,  and  in  particular  a  hairy  wood-sprite  like  a  satyr  (e.g.  Swed. 
skratt,  Icel.  skratti,  O.H.Ger.  scrato).  The  folk-etymology  pro- 
bably had  a  reference  to  the  claws  of  the  Evil  One ;  but  the  name 
originally  seems  to  have  come  from  his  mocking  laugh  (Scand. 
skratta,  to  laugh  discordantly),  which  was  also  characteristic  of 
our  English  goblins,  Kobin  Goodfellow  and  Puck, 

In  knavish  sort  and  to  himselfe 
He'd  laugh  out,  hoe,  hoe,  hoe! 15 

The  way  country  folks  twist  words  about  is  amazing.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  folk-saws  current  among  the  peasantry  are  so  bizarre 
and  absurd  in  their  present  form  that  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  dis- 
entangle the  meaning  that  no  doubt  they  once  bore.  It  is  only 
by  a  wide  comparison  of  many  variant  versions,  and  a  patient 
following  up  of  the  clue  thus  obtained  towards  their  common  source , 
that  we  begin  to  see  a  glimmering  of  light.  Then,  what  seemed 
so  irrational  is  found  to  have  once  possessed  a  definite,  though 
perhaps  mythical,  significance.  As  an  example,  we  take  the 
curious  comparative  formula,  which  is  widely  employed  in  the 
Midlands  and  Lincolnshire,  as  well  as  in  Surrey,  Sussex,16  and 
Cornwall,17  to  express  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  mental  astuteness  and 
profundity,  '  As  deep  as  Garrick.'  The  present  shape  of  the 
phrase  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fame  of  the  great  actor,  which  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  rustics  and  became  a  by-word  for  clever 
impersonation  and  versatile  genius;  but  the  wording  here,  so 
obviously  modern,  is  only  a  warping  or  reshaping,  under  the 
influence  of  folk-etymology,  of  a  much  older  expression.  This  is 
implied  by  the  great  variety  of  forms  which  the  saying  takes  in 
other  dialects.  In  Gloucestershire  it  appears  '  As  deep  as 
Garry,'  18  in  Haverfordwest  '  As  deep  as  Garratt,' 19  elsewhere 
'  As  deep  as  Garlick.' 20  This  wide  diffusion  in  so  many  un- 
meaning varieties  indicates  that  all  these  phrases  alike  are 
survivals  of  some  intelligible  old-world  saw,  long  since  forgotten. 

15  Halliwell,  Fairy  Mythology  (Shaks.  Soc.),  pp.  163,  165.     This  was  also  a 
characteristic  of  the  devil  in  the  mystery  plays  (id.  xiv.). 

18  Notes  and  Queries,  6th  S.,  iv.  540;  10th  S.,  viii.  251,  376.     But  no  explana- 
tion has  been  given  by  the  contributors. 

17  Hazlitt,  English  Proverbs. 

"  Northall,  Warwick  Wordbook,  p.  275. 

19  N.  ond0.,2ndS.,ii.  307. 

2°  Ibid.  6th  S.,  iv,  540;  also  'as  Charlock,'  10th  S.,  viii.  376. 
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The  clue,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  to  be  found  preserved  in  the  form 
Garratt,  used  by  the  Pembroke  folk.  In  Ireland,  Garret  and 
Garry,  otherwise  Girodh  or  Gearoidh,  are  variants  of  Gerald  or 
Gerard — the  two  names  seem  to  be  identical 21 — but  the  latter,  as 
used  in  folk-lore,  is  the  word  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
In  medieval  England  Gerrard  (or  Gerard)  had  for  some  reason 
come  to  be  synonymous  with  the  devil.  In  the  Cursor  Mundi,  a 
Northumbrian  poem  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  circumstance 
of  the  Jews  receiving  the  devil  or  Antichrist  when  they  thought 
they  were  receiving  Christ  is  thus  expressed  : 

Thai  sal  wene  crist  at  vnderfang 
And  sal  receiue  the  gerard  strang,22 

where  the  Fairfax  MS.  gives  for  the  latter  line  : 

And  salle  resceiue  a  deuil  ful  strange. 

Similarly,  a  poem  attributed  to  Richard  Eolle  of  Hampole,  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  has  : 

Gerrard  him-self  sal  gif  the  a  smit, 

Als  blak  as  him-self  makes  he  the  lik.23 

In  French  it  appears  to  have  the  same  meaning  in  popular  legends, 
as  Collin  de  Plancy  gives  '  Gerard  le  diable  '  in  his  Dictionnaire 
Infernal  (1863).  There  can  be  little  doubt,  then,  that  the  original 
form  of  the  folk-saw,  now  so  badly  distorted,  must  have  been  '  As 
deep  as  Gerard,'  or  '  as  Garret,'  which  is  the  same  thing ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  cunning  and  secret  as  the  devil,  for  '  le  diable  est  trop 
subtil '  says  an  old  French  proverb. 

We  have  here  also  the  probable  explanation  of  a  Somerset 
saying  given  by  Bay  in  his  Proverbs  (ed.  1742,  p.  277),  '  Here  is 
Gerard's  bailiff ;  work,  or  you  must  die  with  cold  ' ;  the  messenger 
of  Satan  will  not  be  trifled  with.  Another  form  of  this  diabolic 
Garret  may  be  recognised  in  the  Gearoidh  I  aria,  or  Earl  Garret  or 
Gerald,  of  Irish  legends,  a  master  of  enchantments,  or,  as  Mr. 
Kennedy  puts  it  aptly  for  our  purpose,  '  deep  in  the  black  art,' 
who  is  still  sleeping,  like  Barbarossa,  a  charmed  sleep  in  a  cavern 
beneath  the  Eath  of  Mullaghmast ;  once  every  seven  years  he  rides 
round  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  and  he  is  yet  to  be  King  of 
Ireland.24  Garry  Gaerlaug,  the  warrior  who  sleeps  in  the  en- 
chanted fort  of  Ardee,  is  evidently  the  same  personage-25 

21  Bardsley,  Eng.  Surnames,  p.  52. 

22  Vol.  iv.  1.  22307  (ed.  Morris). 

23  Rolle's  Works  (ed.  Horstman),  vol.  ii.  p.  458,  1.  46. 
a*  Legendary  Fictions  of  the  Irish  Celts,  pp.  153-155. 
"  J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Folklore,  h.  483. 
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Having  traced  the  phrase  so  far  up  the  stream  of  time,  we 
might  be  content  to  stop  here.  But  we  are  tempted  to  pursue  our 
investigation  further  and  to  inquire  how  Gerard  came  to  be  used 
as  a  synonym  for  the  devil.  If  we  can  find  an  answer  to  this 
question  it  may  land  us  in  results  even  more  curious  than  those 
we  have  reached  already.  Well,  let  us  see. 

A  figure  of  some  importance  in  the  Northern  mythology  is 
Geirrod  (Icelandic  Geir-rodhr,  'spear-glorious'),  'the  crafty 
knave,' 26  who  is  hund-viss,  '  hundred- wise.'  This  volcanic  giant 
labours,  like  Vulcan,  at  a  stithy  beneath  the  earth,  where  he 
handles  masses  of  red-hot  iron,  one  of  which  he  flings  at  Thor 
when  he  ventures  into  his  kingdom.  His  two  fierce  daughters, 
Greip  (Grip)  and  Gialp  (Yelp) — probably  denoting  the  volcanic 
powers  of  nature,  water  and  fire — cause  the  riyer  Wimmer  to  rise 
in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Thor.  When  King  Gorm  seeks 
Geirrod's  mysterious  realm  of  Jotunheim  (Giant-land  or  Tartaros) 
he  has  to  pass  the  ocean,  to  journey  down  to  Chaos  and  cross  the 
river  which  divides  earth  from  the  lower  world.  He  finds  Geirrod 
in  a  gloomy  cavern  full  of  filth  and  horrors  undergoing  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  him  by  Thor.  In  another  story  Geirrod  plays 
the  role  of  '  a  sort  of  King  of  Death,'  27  and  seizes  Woden  when  he 
comes  to  his  hall,  and  placing  him  between  two  fires  tortures  him 
for  eight  nights.  In  Saxo  Grammaticus  (twelfth  century),  by 
whom  he  is  called  Geruthus,  he  is  King  of  the  Underworld.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  fire-giant  Geirrod,  whom  Bugge  would 
identify  with  the  infernal  monster  Geryon  in  his  dark  cave  of 
punishment  beneath  the  earth ,  might  readily  come  to  be  regarded 
as  one  with  the  devil  of  popular  Christianity.  Thus  Gerard  as  a 
devil-name  in  medieval  writers  would  naturally  be  accounted  for ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Garret  who  enjoys  a  proverbial  reputation  for 
'  depth  '  or  evil  cunning  among  the  peasantry  of  our  own  day 
would  have  his  pedigree  unfolded.  '  As  deep  as  Garrick  '  ulti- 
mately means  as  abysmal  or  unfathomable  as  Geirrod,  the  sub- 
terranean Hades  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.28 

Another  interesting  survival  of  the  old  Teutonic  mythology 
in  the  everyday  language  of  the  North  Country  folk  is  presented 

26  Thorpe,  N.  Myth.  i.  53. 

27  C.  F.  Keary,  The  Vikings,  p.  51.     Geirrod  was  originally  a  mythical  giant 
who  dwelt  in  the  uttermost  north  and  starved  his  guests,  a  personification  of  stern 
winter  (Rydoerg,  Teut.  Mythology,  p.  71). 

28  For  the  Geirrod  legend  see  Powell  and  Vigfusson,  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale, 
tol.  i.  p.  127 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  17-22,  212 ;  De  la  Saussaye,  Religion  of  the  Teutons, 
p.  241 ;  V.  Rydberg,  Teutonic  Mythology,  pp.  212,  223,  364,  633  seq.,  644 ;  Voyage 
of  Bran,  p.  300;  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Folklore  Soc.   Ed.,  pp.  344-350.     In  the 
Legends   of   the   Holy   Hood  (xiv.    cent.),   when   the    devil   tempts   Eve,     'the 
gerrard  thus  gan  hir  bigile '  (p.  64,  1.  71,  E.E.T.S.).     The  Cursor  Mundi  (xiv. 
cent.)  describes  Goliath  as  'yon  gerard  that  es  sa  grim'  (1.  7487),  and  Herod, 
the  infant-slayer,  as  'that  gredi  gerard'  (1.  11811). 
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in  the  word  .H eckleburnie ,  or  Hecklebarney,  used  in  uncompli- 
mentary expletives.  '  Gan  to  Hecklebarney  wi'  ye  !  '  is  a  North- 
umbrian way  of  wishing  one  at  the  deuce  or  in  the  infernal  regions. 
A  disappointed  gold-digger  in  E.  Emery's  Pitman's  Return  from 
California  exclaims  : 

A  [I]  wish  they'd  been  at  Heckleburnie, 
That  ever  mentioned  Calleyforney. 

If  a  Scotchman  so  far  forgot  the  proprieties  as  to  request  one  '  to 
go  to  the  devil '  the  correct  retort  was  to  wish  him  a  worse  fate, 
*  Go  you  to  Hecklebirnie,'  which  Jamieson  explains  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  still  more  remote  and  undesirable  place  three  miles 
beyond  hell.  The  people  who  use  this  appellation  for  the  inferno 
have  no  tradition  as  to  its  meaning.  They  would  doubtless  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  it  was  once  a  mere  attribute  of  Odin,  the  old 
heathen  god  of  their  ancestors.  As  the  furious  wind-god  rode 
abroad  at  the  head  of  the  wild  host  he  was  described  as  Hackel- 
berend  or  Hakolberend,  that  is  to  say  '  the  cloak- wearer,'  the  blue 
cloak  (heJclu  bid,  Goth,  hakuls) 29  in  which  he  was  enveloped  being 
the  atmosphere  or  blue  sky,  for  which  reason  he  was  also  some- 
times styled  heklu-madhr ,  '  the  cloak-man.'  As  in  a  Northern 
phrase  '  to  fare  to  Odin  '  was  to  die  or  '  go  to  pot,'  so  '  to  go  to 
Heckleberend  '  was  to  join  the  wild  hunter,  the  restless  Odin,  in 
his  tempestuous  career,  to  hasten  to  destruction;  then,  Odin 
(Wuotan)  having  fallen  from  his  high  estate  to*  become  a  mere 
devil,  '  to  go  to  Hecklebirnie  '  on  English  lips  assumed  its  present 
meaning  as  a  vulgar  expletive-  In  quite  a  similar  way  '  far  til 
Odhins '  is  the  Icelandic  equivalent  for  the  German  '  fahr  zum 
Teufel.' 

Grimm,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  noticed  that  the  names  of 
the  old  gods  are  often  petrified  and  preserved  in  popular  exclama- 
tions and  imprecations.  Another  remarkable  instance  of  this 
truth,  in  addition  to  those  already  adduced,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
enigmatical  Yorkshire  word  '  hummer/  used  for  hell  or  the  deuce 
in  such  expressions  as  '  To  hummer  wi'  it,'  '  As  dark  as  hummer,' 
'  Go  to  hummer !  '  The  local  equivalent  for  '  Go  to  Jericho  '  is 
'  Thoo  gan  ti  hummer.' 30  The  origin  of  the  word  has  not,  we 
believe,  been  ascertained.  A  conjecture,  not  devoid  of  proba- 
bility, may  perhaps  be  permitted.  Famous  among  the  giant 
powers  of  the  Norse  mythology  was  Hymir,  '  the  dark  one/ 
forn  iotunn,  '  the  old  giant/  who  owned  an  ocean  cauldron  a  mile 

"  Hecla  similarly  is  the  volcano  with  its  hood  (Icel.  hakla)  of  smoke.  The 
memory  of  Hakol-berend  also  lives  on  in  '  John  Hacklebirnie's  House ' 
(M.  Muller,  Physical  Religion,  p.  323). 

30  J.  Nicholson,  Folklore  of  E.  Yorkshire,  p.  105. 
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deep.31  '  There  lives  east  of  the  sleet-bays  at  the  end  of  heaven 
a  hundred-wise  giant  called  Hymir'  (Hymis  Kvidha,  1.  18). 32 
Jotunheimar,  the  land  of  the  giants,  the  personification  of  the 
powers  of  Death  and  Night,  borders  on  Helheimar,  or  ghost  land, 
and  when  Thor  takes  his  journey  to  Hymir  (at  haullo  er  Hymir 
dtti),  to  the  great  hall  which  Hymir  owned,  he  descends  into  the 
underworld.33  The  name  probably  meant  '  the  dark,'  being  akin 
to  old  Norse  humr,  murky;  Inumin,  the  gloaming;  hum,  dusk, 
haze  ;  Prov.  Norweg.  hyma,  to  grow  dark ;  hyming,  gloaming ;  as 
well  as  Shetland  and  Orkney  hum,  to  grow  dark  (Icel.  hum,  the 
twilight  and  the  sea,  with  which  we  may  perhaps  compare  the 
Greek  Kvpa).  Seeing  how  often  in  modern  folk-tales  the  devil  is 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  giant,  we  can  believe  that 
the  Yorkshireman's  '  Go  to  hummer,'  '  As  da,rk  as  hummer,'  is 
a  far-off  reminiscence  of  the  once-dreaded  Hymir,  who  ruled  the 
dark  seas  and  personified  them  in  their  inhospitable  nature.  That 
his  fame  was  known  in  Northern  England  appears  from  the  fact 
that  he  lent  his  name  to  the  sea-like  estuary  of  the  Humber  j  which 
stands  for  Hummer,  or  Humer,  just  as  '  number '  stands  for 
numer(-us). 

The  old  chroniclers  converted  the  eponymous  giant  into  an 
early  king  who  invaded  Scotland  from  the  mainland.  Eobert  of 
Gloucester  tells  how 

Homber,  Kyng  of  Hungri,  sone  bi-gan  to  fle 
In  to  a  gret  water  ther,  &  a  dreynt  hym  self  with  schame  ; 
Thar  fore  me[n]  clepude  that  water  the  Homber,  aftur  hys  name, 
As  me[n]  deth  yet,  and  euer  more  wole,  for  the  cas 
That  Homber,  Kyng  of  Hungri,  ther  ynne  a  dreynt  was.34 

In  later  legend  he  became  '  a  Scythian  King  that  Humber 
hight,'  who  cruelly  drowned  his  enemies  in  that  water,  and 
afterwards 

In  the  selfe  same  river,  where  he  late 

Had  drenched  them,  he  drowned  him  againe, 

And  nam'd  the  river  of  his  wretched  fate 

Whose  bad  condition  yet  it  doth  retaine, 

Oft  tossed  with  his  stormes,  which  therein  still  remaine.35 

Mr.  Atkinson  tells  us  that  '  to  look  Hummersea-wards  '  is  still 
a  common  expression  of  direction  in  Cleveland.36  An  intensive 
form  of  the  above  expletive,  '  buck-hummer,'  is  also  in  use,  '  All 

"  Grimm,  T.  M.,  p.  529.     Hymir  pronoun  of  Humir. 
*  Vigfusson  and  Powell,  Corp.  Poet.  Boreale,  i.  220. 

88  Rydberg,  Teut.  Mythology,  p.  579 ;  Wagner,  Asgard,  p.  14 ;  De  la  Saussaye, 
Teut.  Ed.  p.  331. 

84  Chronicle,  ed.  Hearne,  vol.  i.  p.  24.     Percy  Fol.  MS.  iii.  437. 

85  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  IV.  xi.  38. — In  Welsh  folk-tale  it  is  Homber,  King 
of  Hungary,  who  bequeaths  his  name  to  the  Humber.     Mabinogion,  ed.  Williams, 
p.  417.— H.  S.  D.  Ward,  M.S.  Romances  in  B.M.  i.  339. 

"  Cleveland  Dialect,  p.  605. 
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t'  rest  may  go  to  buck-hummer'  (Saunterer's  Satchell,  1877, 
p.  31),  where  the  prefix  evidently  is  identical  with  the  German 
bock  used  for  the  devil  (also  helle-boc),  the  evil  spirit  having 
formerly  been  represented  as  a  he-goat  with  horns  and  cloven 
feet.37  Another  consideration  may  have  contributed  to  give  the 
Humber  an  uncanny  reputation.  The  Koman  colonists  along 
the  banks  of  the  Khine  and  of  the  Danube  looked  out  on  the 
country  beyond  those  rivers  as  a  dim  undiscovered  world  of  which 
they  knew  nothing,  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  being  regarded 
almost  as  the  boundaries  of  the  land  of  the  living,  insomuch  that 
to  '  cross  the  Khine  '  was  almost  equivalent  to  leaving  this  world 
(like  crossing  the  Jordan  in  Christian  hymnody) ;  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  Englishmen,  the  Humber,  which  separated  and 
protected  them  from  the  wild  northern  tribes,  may  have  seemed 
the  limit,  beyond  which  lay  an  unknown  region  of  mystery  and 
peril,  so  that  '  to  go  to  Hummer  '  would  be  to  reach  the  world's 
end,  the  ultima  Thule  of  civilisation  and  Christendom.  This 
would,  no  doubt,  be  the  predominant  idea  when  the  mythical 
association  had  been  forgotten. 

Sometimes  we  must  go  back  to  the  very  cradle  of  our  literature 
if  we  wish  to  discover  the  origin  of  our  country  children's  ogres. 
Our  oldest  English  poem,  Beowulf,  introduces  us  to  a  grisly  fiend 
who  dwelt  in  the  waste-land  and  had  his  fastness  in  the  fens  amidst 
the  black  moors,  'the  ungentle  being,  Grendel  hight.'  He  in- 
habited '  the  Nickers'  mere  '  and  his  mother  '  the  awesome  sea  ' 
(water  egesan,  1.  1261).  This  horrible  ghoul  came  up  ravening 
for  human  flesh  and  carried  men  away  to  his  lair  beneath  the 
waters,  where  he  mangled  them  cruelly.  He  seems  to  be  a  native 
product  of  the  eerie  and  mysterious  region,  the  '  mark,'  which 
still  unknown  to  mortals  is  haunted  by  strange  monsters  : 

A  fiend  of  hell, 

The  wrathful  spirit  Grendel  was  named, 
The  mighty  mark-stepper,  who  the  moors  held,. 
Fen  and  fastness  ;  the  giant-race's  abode 
The  unhappy  wight  dwelt  in  a  while, 
Since  the  Creator  him  had  proscribed.38 

The  name  Grendel  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  '  grinder  ' 
(from  grindan) ,  and  it  has  been  suggested  (with  some  lack  of  pro- 
bability, as  it  seems  to  me)  that  we  have  here  a  poetical  present- 
ment of  the  bear,  which  crushes  men's  bones  as  he  hugs  them  in 
his  clutches-39  But  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  this  water- 

37  Grimm,  p.  995. 

38  Beowulf,  ed.  J.  M.  Garnett,  11.  101-106. 

39  W.  W.  Skeat,  Journal  of  Philology,  xv.  120  seq.     Mythologists  differ  widely 
as  to  the  original  import  of  Grendel.     Laistner  thinks  he  is  the  mist ;  Grimm  iden- 
tifies him  with  A. -Sax.  grindel,  a  bolt  or  bar,  figuratively  used  (Teut.  Myth. 
pp.  243,  1000). 
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monster  which  lurks  in  the  depths  of  lakes  and  seas  got  his  name 
from  A. -Saxon  grynd,  the  abyss,  another  form  of  A. -Saxon  and 
Old  Icelandic  grund,  depth,  often  used  specifically  for  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  40  (compare  '  ground-swell ')  and  the  pit  of  hell.  In 
Beowulf  the  mother  of  the  monster  is  called  grund-wyrgen,  the 
wolf  of  the  sea-depths,  and  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Grendel 
was  that  he  carried  his  victims  to  the  bottom  (grynde).  If  he  be 
a  personification  of  anything,  it  is  probably  of  the  high  flood  which 
devastates  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea — '  Die  Nordsee  ist  eine 
Mordsee.'  That  some  nature-myth  is  involved  is  generally 
agreed.41  In  Csedmon  the  word  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
Satan,  and  in  Old  English  it  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
fierce  or  savage  : 

Be  noght  so  gryndel,  god  man,  bot  go  forth  thy  wayes.42 

We  might  anticipate  that  a  bogey  which  appealed  to  -the 
popular  imagination  with  such  weird  power  would  not  soon  die 
out  of  remembrance,  but  would  be  preserved  in  many  .a  folk- 
saw  and  folk-tale.  Kemble  mentions  several  places  as  having 
anciently  borne  his  name,  such  as  '  Grendel' s  Mere,'  '  Grendel 's 
Beck,'  '  Grendel' s  Pit.'  And  even  in  modern  times  his  fame  is 
not  quite  forgotten  among  the  country  folk  of  Northern  England. 
In  Lancashire  children  are  still  frightened  away  from  ponds  by 
warnings  about  the  '  Grindylow,' 43  a  water-demon  which  lies  in 
wait  at  the  bottom  of  pools  in  readiness  to  prey  upon  them.  This 
can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  a  survival  of  the  ancient  Grendel ,  to 
which  it  corresponds  so  closely  both  in  name  and  nature.  This 
same  mere-haunting  water-sprite  is  also  known  as  Grendith  or 
Grinteeth,  and  finally  (with  a  hypocoristic  or  wheedling  prenomen) 
it  becomes  '  Jenny  Greenteeth.'  Mr.  H.  T.  Crofton  describes 
this  latest  phase  of  this  rustic  Scylla  as  a  malicious  water-hag 
which  infests  some  deep  pools  called  Twenty  Pits,  and  is  in  the 
habit  of  seizing  those  who  come  too  near  her  abode  and  dragging 
them  down  into  the  depths.44  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  in  his  Otia 
Imperialia  (1211),  mentions  an  English  goblin,  resembling  a  colt 
of  a  year  old,  which  was  known  in  his  time  by  the  name  of  a 
'  grant.'  It  is  not  known  whether  this  has  any  connexion  with 
the  '  draci,'  or  water-spirits,  that  used  to  carry  off  women,  to 
which  he  also  refers ;  but  Jacob  Grimm  suggested  that  the  '  grant ' 
might  well  be  akin  to  Grendel.45  The  suggestion  would  be  the 

40  Grendel's  mother  is  '  the  grim  and  grisly  guardian  of  the  depths  of  the 
surge'  (W.  Huyshe,  Beowulf,  p.  130). 

41  De  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  p.  160. 

"  Alliterative  Poems,  '  Patience,'  1.  524.     Kemble,  Saxons  in  Eng.t  ii.  378. 

43  English  Dialect  Dictionary,  s.v. 

44  Old  Moss  Side,  1904 ;  see  E.  T.  Hampson,  Medii  Aevi  Kalendarium,  i.  489. 
43  Teut.  Myth.  p.  243. 
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more  plausible  if  Grandil  was  another  form  of  Grendel,  as 
Ettmiiller  asserts ; 46  grand  or  grant  would  readily  be  evolved  from 
the  seeming  diminutival  form,  as  in  the  case  of  '  almond  '  from 
'  almondel,'  'date  '  from  '  datel,'  Fr.  '  ange  '  from  '  angel.' 

Those  who  spend  their  summer  holiday  in  sailing  on  the 
Norfolk  Broads  may  have  had  experience  of  a  sudden  squall  or 
whirlwind  which  sometimes  springs  up  there,  generally  coming 
from  the  south-west,  and  very  violent  and  partial  in  its  action, 
and  they  may  have  been  puzzled  by  the  enigmatical  name  which 
the  natives  give  to  the  phenomenon.  They  call  it  '  Eoger's  blast.' 
Who  was  this  unknown  and  mythical  Eoger  who  succeeded  in 
fixing  his  name  on  this  disturbance  of  nature?  He  hailed,  we 
believe,  from  the  Norse  mythology  and  was  introduced  by  the 
Danes.  Sometimes  spelt  '  Kodger's  blast '  or  '  Kodge's  blast ' 
(see  C.  Davies's  The  Norfolk  Broads,  1884,  pp.  55,  265),  it  is 
otherwise  and  more  correctly  known  as  '  Eodge  blast '  (D.  Dale, 
Noah's  Ark,  1890,  p.  21). 4r  In  this  Eodge,  who  has  not  hitherto 
been  identified,  we  may  see  a  naturalised  form  of  the  Icelandic 
E6dhi,  a  storm-giant  and  personification  of  the  wind,48  as  in  the 
phrase  '  lata  fyrir  E6dha,'  'to  cast  to  the  wind/  to  abandon 
utterly.  E6dhi  seems  to  have  been  etymologically  '  the  Eoarer  ' 
(compare  Icel.  rjota,  to  rout  or  roar),  akin  to  Welsh  rhuad,  roaring, 
blustering  (Lat.  rudens),  and  the  Vedic  Eudra,  the  roaring 
tempest  god,  father  of  the  Maruts,  or  storms.  We  discover  this 
Norfolk  word  recorded  in  an  old  English  glossary  five  hundred 
years  old  in  the  form  of  rowdy ows  (or  rowdy  onys)  blaste,  which  is 
explained  to  be  a  whirlwind,  Lat.  turbo.*9  It  is  a  good  instance 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  country  folks  hold  fast  to  old  words. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  interest  of  vacation  visits  to  country 
districts  if,  while  an  open  eye  was  kept  for  botanical  specimens, 
geological  formations,  and  the  like,  the  ear  was  kept  equally  open 
for  those  most  instructive  and  human  of  all  antiquities — dialect 
words.  They  often  have  a  story  to  tell,  as  we  have  seen,  worth 
listening  to,  and  they  are  fast  disappearing. 

A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 


46  Lex.  Anglo-Saxonicum,  p.  441. 

47  Notes  and  Queries,  4th  S.,  vi.  502;  8th  S.,  iii.  106.     East  Ang.  Mag.,  May 
1905. 

48  Cleasby  and  Vigfusson,  Icel.  Diet.  p.  502. 

49  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  p.  437;  where  the  editor,  Mr.  Way,   failed  to 
identify  the  word.     Lydgate  (ab.  1430)  says  '  a  whirle  wynd  was  in  old  English 
called  a  Rodion  ' — Bochus,  ii.  xv. 
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THE  LIBERIAN  PROBLEM 


PEOPOBTIONATELY  to  its  size — some  40,000  square  miles — the 
territory  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  now  known  as  the  Liberian 
Eepublic  has  caused  within  the  last  ten  year.s  more  preoccupa- 
tion, anxiety,  hard  work,  rivalry,  and  expert  advice  among  the 
citizens  of  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States  than  Venezuela  or  some  such  American  or  Asiatic  State 
of  much  greater  area  and  more  considerable  population..  The 
reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  Liberia  has  a  coastline  of  over  300 
miles  along  the  Eastern  Equatorial  Atlantic,  a  coastline  facing 
the  great  steamship  route  to  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
a  coastline  which  at  present  contains  no  safe  harbour  for  landing, 
but  several  points  which,  with  a  moderate  expenditure  of  money, 
could  be  made  such,  while  there  is  never  any  rough  weather  to 
endanger  ships.  Here,  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  a  great 
maritime  nation  might  construct  an  ideal  coaling  station.  The 
coast  belt  is  not  so  unhealthy  as  some  other  parts  of  Equatorial 
West  Africa  (owing  to  the  relative  absence  of  mosquitoes), 
while  the  hinterland  (no  doubt  due  to  the  same  negative  cause) 
is  comparatively  healthy.  Little  as  the  country  has  been  opened 
up — for  much  of  its  small  area  is  still  a  white  space  on  the  map — 
its  trade  is  already  considerable,  and  proofs  have  been  furnished 
of  great  potential  wealth  in  minerals  and  forest  products. 

As  regards  its  land  frontiers,  it  marches  on  the  west  for  about 
200  miles  with  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  north 
and  east  for  500  miles  with  the  colonies  of  French  Senegal-Niger 
and  the  Ivory  Coast.  It  is  fairly  well  populated,  so  far  as  any 
estimates  can  be  formed.  There  may  be  within  its  40,000  square 
miles  something  like  two  millions  of  black  people.  About  15,000 
to  20,000  of  its  coast  population  are  negroes  or  negroids  of 
American  origin — free  negroes  or  the  descendants  of  such  who 
emigrated  voluntarily  from  the  United  States  to  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  at  periods  between  1821  and  1877 ;  the  bulk  of  the 
original  immigrants  arrived  before  1860  and  sought  Africa  as 
a  home  because,  as  free  men,  they  were  not  allowed  the  ordinary 
privileges  of  citizens  in  the  United  States  of  the  early  and  middle 
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nineteenth  century.  Moreover,  not  a  few  of  these  original 
American  immigrants  had,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  as  the 
descendants  of  their  parents,  belonged  to  this  portion  of  West 
Africa — the  Grain  Coast,  as  it  was  originally  called— and  very 
naturally  in  leaving  America  sought  to  return  to  the  tribes  from 
whom  they  sprang. 

They  were  not  altogether  welcome  when  they  came  back  as 
colonists.  From  time  immemorial  the  negro  has  been  more  cruel 
to  his  brother  negro  than  has  even  the  white  race.  What  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  '  Grain 
Coast '  wanted  as  coast  settlers  was  not  other  black  men  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  white  people  who  would  come  there  to 
trade,  and  most  of  all  to  trade  in  slaves.  Because  in  those  days 
it  was  easier  for  West  African  negroes  of  power  and  consequence 
to  tie  up  men  and  women  of  their  tribe,  or  to  raid  adjoining  tribes 
for  captives,  and  then  sell  these  people  as  slaves  to  the  white 
man,  than  it  was  for  them  to  bother  about  collecting  palm  oil, 
ivory,  and  other  innocent  trade  products  of  the  country.  There 
was  (and  is  still  in  that  land)  more  personal  danger  to  be  incurred 
in  attacking  the  elephant  for  his  tusks  than  in  raiding  a  village 
and  carrying  off  the  women  and  children.  So  the  first  English- 
speaking  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  octoroons  arriving  from  the 
United  States,  under  the  charge  of  a  white  superintendent  or  a 
few  missionaries,  were  received  by  the  people  of  the  Grain  Coast 
with  positive  hostility,  even  though  they  had  honestly  purchased 
in  trade,  goods,  and  money  the  patches  of  land  on  which  they 
proposed  to  settle. 

However,  they  were  people  of  considerable  grit — almost  heroic 
in  some  of  their  exploits,  many  of  them  had  been  inured  to  war- 
fare in  the  Colonial  wars  of  Great  Britain  and  France — and  the 
indigenes  of  Liberia,  when  they  attempted  to  repudiate  their 
bargains  and  oust  the  American  settlers  from  the  holdings  they 
had  purchased,  received  a  sound  drubbing.  Between  1821  and 
1870  the  Americo-Liberians  may  be  said  to  have  conquered  by 
force  of  arms  all  the  coast  belt  of  Liberia,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  Kru  country,  and  to  have  extended  their  diplomatic 
influence  inland  as  far  as  the  watershed  of  the  Niger.  For  a  long 
time  the  country  was  governed  by  a  white  superintendent,  an 
American,  and  this  type  was  succeeded  by  an  octoroon — John 
Jenkins  Koberts — who  became  the  first  President  of  Liberia,  and 
who  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  Great  Britain  was  the  first 
Power  to  recognise  the  position  of  Liberia  as  an  independent 
negro  State.  She  was  followed  in  1848  and  1849  by  France, 
Prussia,  and  Sardinia,  and  soon  afterwards  all  the  leading  Powers 
of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States.  This  last 
nation  only  definitely  recognised  the  Eepublic  of  Liberia  as  a 
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sovereign  State  in  1863,  though  the  very  creation  of  this  State 
had  been  a  most  favoured  project  throughout  the  United  States 
in  North  and  South  alike.  The  reason  for  the  delay  in  recognition 
was  the  fear  of  ridiculous  diplomatic  complications  :  that  Liberia 
would  seek  to  be  represented  in  the  United  States  by  a  man  of 
colour,  whose  diplomatic  status  would  entail  his  being  asked, 
ever  and  anon,  to  eat  at  the  same  table  as  white  American 
officials.  The  same  difficulty  for  some  time  fettered  the  United 
States  in  its  relations  with  Zanzibar  and  Abyssinia.  The  pro- 
blem was  not  solved  until  the  issue  of  the  American  Civil  War 
was  in  sight. 

I  have  excepted  the  Kru  coast  from  the  Liberian  area  as  a 
region  that  was  not,  and  has  not  been  at  any  time,  definitely  sub- 
jected to  the  administrative  control  of  the  Liberian  Republic. 
The  Krus  are  a  very  remarkable  people  in  proportion  to  their 
population  and  the  area  they  occupy.  Their  tribe  scarcely 
numbers  more  than  80,000  or  90,000  souls  in  its  original  home,1 
and  this  home  consists  of  about  seventy  miles  of  Liberian  coast 
between  the  Sino  and  the  Grand  Sestros  Rivers.  In  a  wider 
sense  the  Krus  constitute  one  of  the  three  important  elements  of 
the  Liberian  population  of  two  millions.  Languages  of  the  Kru 
family  (but  distinct  from  the  actual  Kru  dialect)  are  spoken  along 
the  Liberian  coast  (and  for  some  distance  into  the  interior) 
between  the  St.  Paul's  River  and  the  Cavalla,  and  still  further 
on  for  another  sixty  miles  along  the  French  Ivory  Coast. 
Inland  the  Kru  racial  stock  extends  almost  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Cavalla  River.  From  quite  early  days  in  the  opening  up 
of  West  Africa  by  Europeans,2  the  Krus  had  refused  to  be  en- 
slaved, and  if  in  spite  of  that  they  were  kidnapped  and  carried  off, 
they  generally  committed  suicide  if  they  could  not  escape.  But 
they  expressed  themselves  even  in  early  days  as  quite  willing  to 
work  as  free  canoemen,  sailors,  guards,  &c. ,  in  assisting  the  Euro- 
peans to  carry  on  a  slave-trade  elsewhere  than  among  the  Krus. 
From  the  seventeenth  century  onwards  they  struck  up  a  great 
friendship  with  the  British,  worked  on  many  British  ships,  and 
adopted  English  as  their  trade  language.  They  never  welcomed 
the  formation  of  an  American-Negro  Republic,  and  at  frequent 

1  Of  course  there  are  nowadays  large  Kru  colonies  at  Free  Town,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  at  Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia. 

a  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Grain  Coast,  or  Liberia,  was,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Gambia  Coast,  the  earliest  part  of  West  Africa  to  be  traded  with  by 
Europeans.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  Norman  French  had 
establishments  there  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  the  Portuguese 
visited  this  coast  as  early  as  1461,  and  to  this  day  nearly  all  the  principal 
features  in  Liberian  coast  geography  are  signalised  by  Portuguese  names. 
British  adventurers  traded  with  the  Grain  Coast  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Mary.  The  word  '  Grain,'  so  early  applied  to  this  coast,  refers  to  the  grains 
of  paradise,  the  seeds  of  the  Aframomum  plant,  which  were  eagerly  Bought 
after  as  a  pepper  or  a  spice  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards. 
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intervals  during  the  last  hundred  years  they  have  offered  them- 
selves and  their  country  to  Great  Britain. 

Supposing  their  offer  had  been  accepted,  there  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  before  long  a  small  '  Kru  war,'  for  in  making 
these  offers  the  Krus  merely  imagined  that  Great  Britain  would 
stand  between  them  and  other  ambitious  European  nations,  and 
that  under  the  British  aegis  they  would  be  able  to  import  un- 
limited alcohol,  gunpowder  and  guns,  and  sell  these  baneful  goods 
to  the  negro  tribes  in  the  interior,  obtaining  in  exchange  slaves, 
ivory,  palm-oil,  and  cattle.  Great  Britain  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take  some  steps  to  see  that  her  protectorate  was  not 
abused  (she  has  already  on  several  occasions  bombarded  Kru 
villages  to  punish  the  people  for  plundering  British  steamers 
wrecked  on  their  coast),  but  no  doubt  after  a  few  sharp  conflicts 
of  this  kind  the  Krus  would  have  become  as  satisfactory  British 
subjects  as  are  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast. 
Why  they  should  be  so  ready  to  repel  the  Americo-Liberians  it 
is  difficult  to  understand,  because  they  have  no  real  grievances 
against  the  citizens  of  that  Republic.  But  the  general  movement 
of  the  Kru  peoples  against  the  Monrovian  Administration  led,  in 
1890,  to  the  French  annexation  of  sixty  miles  of  Kru  Coast  from 
the  Rio  San  Pedro  to  the  Cavalla. 

Another  important  element  in  the  population  is  that  of  the 
tribes  speaking  languages  of  the  Mandingo  family,  and  belonging 
more  or  less  completely  to  the  Muhammadan  religion.  The 
south-western  portion  of  Liberia  is  dominated  by  the  Muhamma- 
dan Vai  people,  who  for  a  long  time  past  have  been  in  friendly 
relations  with  the  Monrovia  Administration.  The  Vai  language 
(a  member  of  the  Mandingo  group)  has  come  as  near  as  any  other 
local  dialect  to  being  a  negro  trade-language  for  Liberia ;  but 
English  in  a  corrupt  form  still  holds  the  principal  position,  and 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  understood  by  somebody  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Liberia.  The  Mandingoes,  for  the  most  part,  are 
a  worthy  people,  conciliatory  and  amiable  in  manner,  keen 
traders,  and  in  favour  of  law  and  order.  But  in  the  west-central 
regions  of  Liberia  there  is  a  rather  heterogeneous  group  of  tribes 
probably  making  use  of  the  Mandingo  tongue  as  their  lingua 
Franca,  but  who  are  slave-traders  and  raiders  of  the  very  worst 
description,  and  extremely  hostile  towards  the  white  men — French 
or  English.  They  are  the  vestiges  of  Samori's  army  which  took 
refuge  in  Liberia  from  ten  to  twenty  years  ago,  when  chased  out 
of  all  other  parts  of  West  Africa  by  the  French  and  English  forces. 
Samori's  power  was  almost  entirely  a  black  one,  and  mainly  Man- 
dingo  in  its  elements.  It  took  the  place  of  the  Fula  and  half-Fula 
kingdoms  and  confederations  which  had  preceded  it  in  the 
region  between  Northern  Liberia  and  Senegambia.  Its  ravages, 
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its  destruction  even,  of  the  Muhammadan  civilisation  which  had 
been  a  comparative  blessing  to  inner  West  Africa  for  many  cen- 
turies, were  a  justification  many  times  over  for  the  French 
attacks  on  Samori;  and,  indeed,  the  work  of  the  French  in  all 
this  region  about  the  Upper  Niger  has  been  as  beneficial  to 
humanity  in  general,  and  to  Africa  in  particular,  as  the  work  of 
Kitchener  and  Wingate  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  But  the  remains 
of  Samori' s  empire  have  implanted  in  almost  the  centre  of  Liberia 
a  core  of  slave-raiding  negro  recalcitrancy  which  it  will  take 
some  very  sharp  fighting  to  eradicate.  This  core  is  a  cancer. 
It  spreads  and  spreads.  It  causes  perpetual  civil  war  through 
its  slave  raiding  or  trading  between  tribe  and  tribe.  It  is  driving 
out  even  the  limited  European  commerce  which  at  great  expense 
and  trouble  has  been  able  to  penetrate  this  regipn  of  Liberia,  and 
the  French  (and  if  they  cared,  the  British)  would  be  right  in  say- 
ing that  unless  grappled  with  and  extinguished,  these  '  sofas  ' 
(as  Samori' s  warriors  were  called)  may  yet  arouse  some  terrible 
reactionary  revolt  against  the  control  of  the  white  peoples  in 
West  Africa.  <^ 

I  think  I  may  say  that  few  living  Europeans  are  as  intimately 
acquainted  with  West  Africa  as  is  the  writer  of  this  article,  whose 
first  visit  to  these  regions  dates  back  to  the  spring  of  1882.  I  do 
not,  as  a  humble  historian,  endorse  every  detail  of  administration 
and  every  action  of  the  French  and  of  the  British  in  this  and  in 
other  parts  of  Africa ;  but  I  do  state  with  emphasis  and  honest 
conviction  that  the  general  outcome  of  their  work  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  between  the  Senegal  on  the  west  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Niger  on  the  east,  has  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  negro 
indigenes  of  this  wonderful  region,  the  richest  part  of  Africa  in 
its  natural  products.  Wherever  French,  British,  or  German 
administration  has  got  a  firm  hold,  the  increase  and  appearance 
of  the  native  population,  the  export  of  native  products,  are  them- 
selves witnesses  to  the  truth  of  my  statement. 

The  Americo-Liberians  who  started  to  '  colonise  '  the  Grain 
Coast,  therefore,  have  met,  for  nearly  ninety  years,  with  the 
same  difficulties  as  France  and  Britain.  As  colonists  the  country 
was  not  altogether  suited  to  them,  any  more  than  it  would  be  to 
the  French  or  English.  They  had  been  sufficiently  weaned  from 
Africa  to  have  lost  the  relative  immunity  whicH  the  negroes  enjoy 
in  regard  to  African  germ-diseases.  They  suffered — and  still 
suffer — from  malarial  fevers  and  dysentery  almost  as  much  as  do 
Europeans.  Intermarriage  between  these  American  negroes  and 
negroids  has  shown  an  ever-decreasing  fertility,  though  when 
representatives  of  either  sex  have  intermarried  with  the  indigenes 
they  have  had  large  families.  In  this  way,  quite  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  descendants  of  the  original  American  colonists  have 
fused  into  the  coast  population,  or  have  assimilated  the  indi- 
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genous  coast  population  to  themselves  (in  tEe  adoption  of  the 
English  language,  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  Liberian  forms 
of  government),  to  such  an  extent  that  in  enumerating  the 
'  Liberian  '  element  as  consisting  only  of  the  approximate  15,000 
persons  of  American  origin  an  unfair  impression  is  conveyed. 
There  are  really  about  150,000  '  Liberians  '  settled  along  the 
coast,  and  up  one  or  two  of  the  rivers  between  the  Sierra  Leone 
frontier  on  the  west  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cavalla  River  on  the 
east,  provided  one  is  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Christianised, 
English-speaking,  Europeanised  population  which  lives  under 
the  Liberian  Constitution  and  identifies  itself  with  Liberian 
nationality. 

Down  to  about  1870  these  Liberians  of  the  coast  had  acquired 
some  sort  of  political  control  over  the  tribes  of  the  hinterland, 
perhaps  as  far  back  as  200  miles  from  the  coastline.  There 
was  then  no  disturbing  factor  of  Samori's  power;  most  of  all, 
there  was  no  hinterland  advance  on  the  part  of  either  France 
or  England  which  might  arouse  the  apprehensions  of  the  segre- 
gated tribes  jealous  of  their  independence.  Yet  even  as  far  back 
as  the  close  of  the  sixties  the  Liberian  Government  began  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  it  had  no  reserves  of  capital  on  which  to 
draw  if  it  should  attempt  to  civilise  and  control  the  interior.  It 
just  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  collected  a  revenue  mainly  from 
customs  duties,  and  shaped  the  expenses  of  its  administration  to 
meet  that  revenue.  The  Liberian  Constitution  forbade — and  in 
a  measure  still  forbids — any  non- African  foreigner  from  penetrat- 
ing the  Liberian  territory  for  purposes  of  trade.  This  idea  was 
conceived  and  put  into  force  from  the  fear  that  European  traders 
passing  through  the  Liberian  interior  would  get  into  trouble  with 
the  natives  and  drag  in  their  respective  governments.  But  at  the 
close  of  the  sixties,  partly  to  get  round  this  difficulty,  a  chartered 
company  was  formed  in  Liberia  to  prospect  for  minerals 
and  other  products,  and  to  work  them  in  partnership  with  the 
Liberian  Government.  This  project,  however,  attracted  no 
capital.  In  1871  Liberia  contracted  a  loan  in  England  with  very 
unfortunate  results,  which  are  described  in  my  book  on  Liberia, 
published  in  1906.  There  followed  on  this  a  period  of  quiescence 
in  which  nothing  was  done  with  regard  to  developing  the  hinter- 
land. In  1890  the  advance  of  the  French  on  the  Ivory  Coast 
inspired  alarm ;  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  France  (in 
which  Liberia  received  some  diplomatic  support  from  the  United 
States  and  from  Great  Britain),  and  the  result  was  the  1892 
Treaty.  The  Liberian  Administration,  in  which  President 
Arthur  Barclay  was  becoming  a  personage  of  note,  sought  at  the 
same  time  for  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  on  the  1871  loan 
and  gradually  redeeming  that  loan.  And  these  means  at  different 
times  between  1890  and  1901  were  obtained  in  England  by  the 
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granting  of  special  concessions  to  work  mineral  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  that  portion  of  the  hinterland  not  yet  thrown  open  to 
general  enterprise.  In  this  way,  between  1890  and  1910,  the 
Liberian  Government  and  people  have  obtained  very  large  sums 
of  money  from  British  investors,  and  it  is  entirely  due  to  these 
arrangements  that  they  have  been  able  to  fulfil  their  engagements 
in  regard  to  the  loan  of  1871. 

In  1904  President  Barclay's  policy  of  placing  Liberian  resi- 
dents at  the  headquarters  of  the  principal  native  chiefs  and  tribes 
had  produced  such  good  results  that  he  was  able  to  summon  a 
conference  at  Monrovia  in  August  1904,  which  was  attended  (for 
I  happened  to  be  present  at  the  time)  by  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able assemblages  of  African  peoples  and  languages  I  have  ever 
seen  on  a  small  scale.     Tribes  that  had  never  met  before,  or  had 
only  met  in  battle,  now  saw  each  other  for  the  first  time  as  peace- 
able acquaintances  on  neutral  ground.     The  variety  of  costumes, 
or  lack  of  costumes,  the  number  of  totally  different  languages  and 
dialects,  the  varied  physical  types,  all  constituted  a  feast  for  the 
ethnologist.     But  this  seems  to  have  been  a  false  dawn  of  the 
Liberian  millennium.     It  is  difficult  to  apportion  the  blame,  and 
perhaps  no  one  is  directly  blameworthy ,  but  the  French ,  in  carry- 
ing law  and  order  throughout  the  southern  limits  of  their  Senegal- 
Nigerian  territory  impinged  very  much  on  the  Liberian  frontier, 
hazy  as  it  was.     Tribes  that  possessed  Liberian  flags,  and  who 
had  been  told  that  they  were  subject  to  the  government  of  Mon- 
rovia on  the  coast,  and  that  white  men  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  found  their  villages  in  the  occupation  of  French  expedi- 
tions, military  or  scientific.     They  appealed  to  Monrovia  for  re- 
dress, and  Monrovia  could  do  nothing  but  protest,  while  the 
French  maintained  on  their  part  that  they  had  not  transgressed 
the  frontier,  that  the  geographical  features  of  the  whole  hinter- 
land of  Liberia  were  so  different  from  what  had  been  set  forth  in 
the  Treaty  of  1892  that  a  new  delimitation  was  a  matter  of 
necessity.     This  proposal  was  given  effect  to  by  the  Treaty  of 
1907  and  by  the  work  of  local  delimitation  which  has  since  fol- 
lowed.    But  the  unrest  provoked  by  this  coming  to  close  quarters 
of  France  and  Liberia  has  upset  the  whole  country,  and  has  shown 
only  too  fully  the  inadequacy  of  means  in   men  and  money 
possessed  by  the  Liberian  Kepublic  for  controlling  the  hinterland. 
An  arrangement  made  to  organise  a  frontier  police  force  under 
European  officers,  with  a  British  commandant,  fell  to  pieces  after 
a  year's  trial.     It  is  difficult  to  apportion  the  blame,  but  of  late 
years  the  Liberians  have  been  so  convinced  that  the  British 
Government  has  a  design  to  incorporate  their  country  with  Sierra 
Leone  (a  design,  so  far  as  I  know,  entirely  foreign  to  the  views 
of  those  who  direct  British  foreign  policy)  that  every  attempt — 
even  the  most  generous — on  the  part  of  the   British  to   come  to 
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their  assistance  is  looked  at  with  prejudiced  eyes.  Their  news- 
papers are  particularly  bitter  about  one  apparent  inconsistency  in 
British  policy.  They  assert  that  their  Government  has  been 
strongly  urged  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  at  different  times  to 
carry  into  effect  the  clauses  of  various  international  agreements 
controlling  or  prohibiting  the  importation  of  guns,  gunpowder, 
and  alcohol.  These  forbidden  goods,  it  is  stated,  are  landed  from 
British,  German,  and  Spanish  steamers  on  the  Km  coast  and  are 
passed  inland  by  the  Krus  to  French  territory  (this  is  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  French  against  Liberia).  But  when,  on  the 
advice  of  the  British  Government,  an  attempt  was  made  (by  the 
purchase  of  a  gunboat  and  its  direction  by  European  officers)  to 
control  the  Kru  coast,  and  even  to  coerce  it  into  the  abandonment 
of  this  contraband  trade,  the  British  Press  published  the  most 
violent  diatribes  against  the  Liberians  for  asserting  their  authority 
in  this  direction. 

'  How  are  we  to  please  you  ? '  [exclaimed  one  of  their  well-printed  and  often 
readable  newspapers].  '  In  one  mood  you  tell  us  that  we  exercise  no  effec- 
tive control  over  the  peoples  of  our  coast  belt,  and  that  in  consequence 
Liberia  becomes  the  region  through  which  forbidden  rifles,  guns,  gunpowder, 
and  alcohol  are  imported  into  British  and  French  territory;  and  then  in 
another  change  of  mind,  when  we  are  attempting  to  assert  ourselves,  you 
soundly  rate  us  for  threatening  to  bombard  Kru  villages,  and  you  exercise 
no  influence  over  the  lines  of  British  steamers  which  carry  out  these  contra- 
band goods.' 

There  is,  of  course,  much  truth  in  these  complaints  of  the 
Liberians.  But  here,  again,  come  in  the  cross  currents  and  the 
complications.  Certain  Liberian  forces  were  sent  overland  to 
punish  the  smuggling  tribes,  and  outrages  were  undoubtedly 
committed  on  the  women  of  these  tribes  which  were  inexcusable, 
and  which  roused  such  fury  among  the  indigenes  that  the 
Liberian  forces  were  defeated  and  even  obliged  to  ransom  them- 
selves. In  the  course  of  these  operations  British  traders  sustained 
more  or  less  serious  losses ;  possibly  German  traders  likewise. 

Of  course,  what  Liberia  wants  is  a  thoroughly  disciplined, 
efficient  police  force,  and  once  the  European  Powers  are  satisfied 
that  every  reasonable  precaution  has  been  taken  in  the  Liberian 
marine  and  soldiery  to  conform  to  modern  ideas  of  warfare, 
the  Liberians  should  not  be  censured  (often  on  entirely  false 
evidence)  for  every  step  they  take  to  assert  the  authority  of 
Monrovia. 

In  one  direction,  however,  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
Liberians,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  their  administration  of  national 
finance.  The  accounts  in  all  the  public  departments  are  more 
or  less  unbusinesslike.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Liberians 
lose  much  of  their  revenue  in  one  way  or  another,  and  notably 
through  their  constant  resort  to  the  issue  of  paper  money.  Some 
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advantage  is  taken  of  their  hand-to-mouth  existence  and  their 
weakness  by  the  trading  houses.  On  the  other  hand,  these  traders 
have  so  lost  faith,  not  in  the  Executive,  but  in  the  continuity  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  that  they  lend  money  at  very 
high  interest  and  wipe  off  bad  debts  by  actions  on  their  part  which 
are  not  always  strictly  defensible. 

What  is  to  be  the  remedy?  If  France  is  to  be  allowed  by 
Britain  and  Germany  to  absorb  all  the  Liberian  hinterland  on 
the  plea  that  it  is  in  a  disturbed  condition,  what  becomes  of  the 
securities  given  at  different  times  to  British  and  German  inves- 
tors? Germany  has  built  up  an  important  trade  with  Liberia 
which  is  (according  to  German  statistics)  of  an  approximate  annual 
value  of  108,OOOL  She  maintains  a  very  well-equipped  fleet  of 
steamers,  express  and  slow,  which  have  done  wonders  to  develop 
the  commerce  of  the  Liberian  coast.  She  has,  by  an  agreement 
with  the  Liberian  Government,  established  a  direct  cable  from 
Liberia  to  Europe,  bringing  it  for  the  first  time  into  direct 
communication  with  the  whole  world.  The  Dutch  have  an 
annual  trade  of  nearly  70,OOOL  per  annum.  The  British  trade 
(including  that  of  Sierra  Leone)  with  Liberia  is  probably 
a  little  more  than  that  of  Germany,  and  may  reach  an  average 
annual  total  of  110,OOOL  The  British,  as  already  stated,  have 
invested  very  large  sums — over  100,OOOL — in  exploring  and  de- 
veloping the  Liberian  hinterland,  in  the  purchase  and  working  of 
concessions,  in  direct  payments  (royalties  and  bonuses)  to  the 
Liberian  Government,  and  so  forth.  The  object  of  France  (so  far 
as  the  unofficial  statements  of  the  French  Press  can  be  gauged) 
is  to  add  Liberia  to  French  West  Africa  without  any  regard  to 
Liberia's  commerical  treaties  or  the  investments  of  other  nations ; 
the  unofficial  Press  attitude  of  Germany  is  to  do  the  like  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Empire.  The  feeling  in  Sierra  Leone,  among 
whites  and  blacks  alike,  is  to  add  a  good  deal  of  Liberia  to  Sierra 
Leone ;  and  this  is  a  policy  less  unreasonable  than  might  appear 
at  first  sight,  since  the  origin  of  the  '  Liberians  '  and  the  negroes 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  peninsula  is  equally  American,  and  both 
countries  have  English  for  their  official  language  and  have  based 
their  laws,  customs,  &c.,  on  those  of  England. 

No  fair-minded  person  should  overlook  what  Germany  has 
done  for  Liberia  during  recent  years,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  extremely  unjust  to  put  on  one  side  the  equally  great — or,  it 
may  be,  greater — investments  on  the  part  of  British  subjects. 
British  shipping  dealing  with  Liberia  exceeds  that  of  Germany. 
What  the  British  in  general  have  done  in  Liberia  can  be  read  in 
my  book  on  that  country.  If  France,  Germany,  and  Britain  were 
to  agree  mutually  to  a  self-denying  policy  and  engage  themselves 
not  to  lay  a  finger  on  the  Liberian  territory  (as  defined  in  the  last 
French  treaty)  for  five  years,  and  if  some  persuasion  could  be  used 
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with  the  native  tribes  to  induce  them  to  give  in  their  allegiance 
to  Monrovia  (and  this  could  be  done  if  the  European  Powers  con- 
cerned wished  it),  I  believe  Liberia,  even  as  she  stands,  with  only 
two  or  three  Europeans  in  her  service,  would  pull  herself  together 
and  gradually  get  straight ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  that 
whole-hearted  desire  on  the  part  of  Europe  that  Liberia  should 
become  and  remain  a  really  independent,  self-governing,  negro 
State  which  some  sympathisers  with  the  negro  would  like  to  see. 

This  has  been  felt  somewhat  strongly  in  the  United  States, 
which  created  Liberia.  The  feeling,  in  fact,  is  so  strong  among 
the  educated  proportion  of  the  ten  millions  of  negroes  and  negroids 
in  that  great  country,  especially  in  regard  to  French  pressure  on 
Liberia,  that  a  European  partition  of  the  little  Eepublic — not  as 
yet  justified  by  anything  she  has  done  or  left  undone— would 
arouse  one  of  those  angry  popular  movements  which  result  in 
boycotting  of  goods. 

Quite  the  best  way  out  of  the  Liberian  impasse  would  be  the 
putting  in  force  of  the  scheme  conceived  by  Dr.  Falkner,  whereby 
money  would  be  raised  in  the  United  States  for  the  paying  off  of 
the  small  Liberian  national  debt,  funded  and  floating.  And  those 
who  raised  the  money  would  be  the  new  creditors  of  Liberia; 
which  country  in  return  for  this  and  other  services  rendered  would 
implicitly  agree  to  select  as  her  advisers  American  subjects 
recommended  from  the  United  States,  and  to  follow  their  advice  in 
all  matters  concerning  her  internal  administration.  Her  national 
independence  would  remain  undisturbed,  and  her  commercial 
treaties  undergo  no  alterations  in  favour  of  this  nation  or  that. 
All  existing  contracts  and  concessions  would  be  respected.  The 
advice  which  these  Americans  would  tender  would  certainly  be  in 
favour  of  justice  towards  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Liberia.  Any 
real  discontent  on  their  part  would  be  removed,  and  thus  by 
degrees  a  civilised,  self-governing,  negro  State  would  be  called 
into  existence,  which  so  far  from  being  a  danger  to  the  British  or 
the  French  possessions  around  it,  would  be  a  friendly  link  between 
the  two,  and  a  neutral  ground  in  West  Africa  open  to  all  forms  of 
honest  commerce  without  fear  or  favour. 

Whether  Liberia  would  ever  serve  as  a  deversoir  for  those 
negroes  of  the  United  States  who  would  like  to  try  their  fortune 
under  African  skies,  in  a  land  of  their  own,  is  doubtful  :  who  that 
has  ever  travelled  through  temperate  and  tropical  America  and  the 
West  Indies  could  advise  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  live 
there  to  transfer  themselves  to  West  Africa?  The  negro  of  the 
United  States  is  not  perhaps  quite  fairly  treated  in  regard  to 
suffrage  or  social  amenities  in  the  Southern  States,  but,  on  the 
whole,  his  condition  there  is  far  superior  to  what  it  is  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  Old  or  New.  He  has  opportunities  of  political 
distinction  there  which  he  has  nowhere  else,  except  it  be  in  the 
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British  West  Indies,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Gold  Coast.  (The 
ideal  negro  State  is  Barbadoes,  where  conditions  of  life  and  oppor- 
tunities for  social  and  political  advancement  are  precisely  the  same 
for  black  as  for  white.) 

Nevertheless,  if  the  trend  of  unforeseen  circumstances  directs 
the  return  of  some  proportion  of  the  coloured  population  of 
America  towards  Africa,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
room  within  the  40,000  square  miles  of  Liberia  for  a  population  of 
twenty  millions,  if  this  county  wrere  properly  tilled,  drained, 
cleared,  and  cultivated.  Elsewhere  I  have  described  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Liberian  State  as  an  act  of  atonement  on  the  part  of 
English-speaking  America  for  the  shocking  miseries  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  as  carried  on  anciently  under  the  Union  Jack 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Even  if  this  experiment  has  been  far 
from  complete  or  successful  up  to  the  present  in  its  attempt  to 
establish  a  civilised  negro  State  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the 
Liberian  Government  has  some  claim  on  us  for  patience  and 
sympathy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberians  must  remember  the  parable 
of  the  Talents  and  the  fate  of  the  man  who  hid  his  talent  in  a 
napkin.  Great  potentialities  of  wealth  and  knowledge  are  locked 
up  in  those  dense  Liberian  forests,  and  the  inexorable  advance  of 
science  and  commerce  will  not  tolerate  indefinitely  the  non-use 
or  misuse  of  these  advantages.  Liberia  is  now  sadly  in  need  of 
expert  advice  to  help  her  out  of  her  financial  impasse  and  to  assist 
her  in  the  consolidation  and  development  of  her  territories. 
Whether  it  be,  as  seems  preferable,  from  the  United  States  alone 
and  direct  that  this  advice  should  come,  or  whether  on  account  of 
American  half-heartedness  the  direction  of  her  affairs  assumes  a 
more  international  form ,  those  who  are  really  friends  of  the  negro 
and  interested  in  all  schemes  for  his  advancement  will  unite  to 
counsel  the  Liberians  to  abide  by  the  advice  given,  even  if  it 
should  seem  sometimes  a  little  oblivious  of  their  national  pride. 
And  to  this  ruling  caste  of  150,000  English-speaking  men,  women, 
and  children  calling  themselves  '  Liberians '  I  would  venture  once 
more  to  suggest  that  they  should  take  a  greater  interest  in  the 
country  behind  them  than  in  the  lands  across  the  seas,  doing  far 
more  than  they  have  done  in  the  past  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  languages,  customs,  and  prejudices  of  the 
people  they  profess  to  govern,  and  the  magnificent  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  land  which  has  been  entrusted  to  their  charge. 

H.  H.  JOHNSTON. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  OSBORNE  CASE 


WITHIN  the  last  few  weeks  a  new  political  issue  has  appeared 
which  may  possibly  dwarf  in  importance  some  of  the  controversies 
that  earlier  in  the  year  filled  the  public  mind.  The  leaders  of  the 
Labour  party  have  made  it  clear  that  they  intend  to  agitate  for  a 
Bill  to  reverse  the  Osborne  Judgment,  and  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  at  Sheffield  has  decided  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
to  make  this  matter  a  test  question  at  the  next  General  Election. 
In  view  of  the  habitual  timidity  of  party  politicians  when  con- 
fronted with  any  organised  group  of  electors,  this  decision  means 
much,  and  it  is  proposed  here  to  examine  the  justice  of  the  demand 
put  forward  by  the  Labour  party  and  the  importance  of  the  issues 
involved.  As  the  whole  subject  is  still  to  many  people  entirely 
new  it  is  desirable  first  to  explain  as  concisely  as  may  be  how  the 
controversy  arose. 

The  Osborne  Judgment  was  first  given  in  November  1908  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr.  Osborne,  a  railway 
porter  and  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Kailway 
Servants.  The  defendants  were  that  Society.  The  court  decided 
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unanimously  that  it  was  illegal  for  the  society  to  employ  its  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  parliamentary  representation. 
Against  this  decision  the  Amalgamated  Society  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  case  was  heard  in  December  1909  by  five 
Law  Lords,  who  unanimously  dismissed  the  appeal.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  these  decisions  is  to  deprive  the  Labour  party  of  its 
main  source  of  revenue.  For  several  years  past  many  of  the  trade 
unions  have  been  spending  money  on  parliamentary  representa- 
tion, and  latterly  the  whole  of  this  representation  has  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Labour  party.  If  the  trade  unions  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  spend  money  on  parliamentary  representation 
the  Labour  party  will  have  to  depend  upon  such  funds  as  it  can 
raise  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
those  are  not  likely  to  be  large.  This  sufficiently  explains  the 
interest  of  the  Labour  party  in  the  Osborne  Judgment  :  what  has 
further  to  be  explained  is  how  it  comes  about  that  the  trade 
unions  have  now  been  deprived  of  a  power  which  they  exercised 
without  challenge  "for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  mere  fact  that  a 
practice  has  continued  for  years  without  challenge  proves  nothing 
as  to  its  legality.  If  a  challenge  is  to  be  given,  somebody  must 
give  it,  and  nobody  will  take  the  trouble  to  challenge  anything 
unless  he  feels  aggrieved.  It  is  only  when  a  grievance  is  felt  that 
people  begin  to  ask  whether  they  are  under  a  legal  compulsion  to 
submit  to  it.  Until  that  question  is  asked  the  courts  are  not  con- 
cerned. They  exist  to  determine  rights  when  application  is*  made 
to  them  :  they  have  no  power  to  ferret  around  and  ascertain  by 
their  own  spontaneous  inquiries  whether  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  within  the  realm  is  acting  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  So  far  therefore  as  the  legal  aspects  of  the  problem  are 
concerned  it  is  quite  irrelevant  to  argue,  as  the  spokesmen  of  the 
Labour  party  have  done,  that  the  courts  have  deprived  the  trade 
unions  of  powers  which  they  had  long  exercised.  The  courts 
have  done  their  duty  in  declaring  the  law  as  soon  as  a  case  was 
brought  before  them.  To  go  further  and  suggest,  as  some  persons 
have  done,  that  this  judgment  is  due  to  the  political  prejudices  of 
hereditary  legislators  is  worse  than  irrelevant ;  it  is  malicious  and 
dishonest.  A  correspondent  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  in  the 
issue  of  the  25th  of  August  1910,  speaks  of  the  '  time-honoured 
right  of  trade  unions  which  was  in  December  last  abrogated  by 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  common  enemy  of  the  Liberal  and 
Labour  parties.'  The  writer  of  this  passage  is  evidently  suffi- 
ciently well  educated  to  know  that  the  judicial  decisions  of  tEe 
House  of  Lords  are  given  not  by  the  whole  assembly  but  by  what 
he  calls  a  judicial  committee,  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  suggest 
that  the  judges  composing  that  committee  allow  their  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  law  to  be  biassed  by  the  political  feelings  of  the  legis- 
lative body  to  which  they  happen  to  belong.  If  such  a  suggestion 
can  be  made  by  a  comparatively  well-instructed  person,  one  can 
easily  imagine  the  arguments  which  will  be  employed  to  work 
up  feeling  against  the  Osborne  Judgment  in  the  minds  of  the 
vast  masses  of  men  who  have  no  conception  of  the  distinction 
between  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Legislative  Chamber  and 
the  Court  of  Law  which  bears  the  same  name.  In  this  case 
there  is  a  peculiar  dishonesty  in  suggesting  that  the  Osborne 
Judgment  is  the  result  of  the  political  bias  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament;  for,  as  stated  above,  the  judgment  was  originally 
given  not  by  the  House  of  Lords  but  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Mr. 
Osborne  was  perfectly  content  with  that  judgment;  it  was  the 
Socialist  controllers  of  the  trade  union  who  carried  the  case  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  Moreover,  anyone  who  will  trouble  to 
read  the  two  judgments  will  see  that  while,  as  it  happened,  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  dealt  with  the  question  very  largely 
on  its  broad  constitutional  issues,  trie  majority  of  the  judges  in  the 
House  of  Lords  looked  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  The  only  Law  Lord  who  laid  stress 
on  the  broader  view  that  tEe  maintenance  of  a  pledge-bound 
member  of  Parliament  by  a  trade  union  is  contrary  to  public 
policy  happens  to  be  a  strong  Liberal. 

Dismissing,  then,  these  irrelevancies,  let  us  come  to  the  case 
itself.  The  man  who  has  given  his  name  to  this  famous  case  is 
Mr.  Walter  Osborne,  a  railway  porter  employed  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Eailway,  and  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Kailway  Servants.  Until  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Osborne,  I  thought,  as  doubtless  many  other  people  have  thought 
and  still  think,  that  his  part  in  the  case  consisted  only  in  lending 
his  name  for  others  to  use.  That  is  not  so.  Mr.  Osborne  is  not  a 
name  :  he  is  a  man.  The  struggle  upon  which  he  is  still  engaged 
was  entered  into  entirely  upon  his  own  initiative,  and  though  of 
necessity  he  had,  as  the  struggle  progressed,  to  ask  for  financial 
help  from  other  people,  it  was  he  who  begged  for  that  help  and  not 
they  who  offered  it.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  and  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that 
never  was  there  a  finer  instance  of  a  man  fighting  single-handed, 
and  with  single  mind,  against  what  he  believed  to  be  injustice. 
Men  who  will  thus  fight  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal  at  the  risk  of  losing 
all  they  possess  are  rare  in  every  country,  but  happily  in  England 
they  have  seldom  failed  to  spring  forth  from  the  ground  when  their 
country  has  called  for  volunteers  to  keep  alight  the  lamp  of  liberty. 

The  beginning  of  the  Osborne  case  dates  from  the  birth  of  the 
Labour  party.  Up  till  that  time  nobody  questioned  the  right  of 
the  trade  unions  to  spend  their  funds  upon  parliamentary  repre- 
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sentation.  Mr.  Burt  was  sent  to  Parliament  as  early  as  1874  with 
the  aid  of  trade  union  money.  Other  representatives  of  the 
working  classes,  who  have  earned  as  he  has  done  the  respect  of 
all  parties,  have  received  without  question  similar  assistance. 
Upon  the  face  of  it  this  fact  appears  to  suggest  that  the  practice 
was  a  convenient  one,  and  that,  as  it  has  now  been  proved  to  be 
illegal,  it  is  desirable  to  alter  the  law.  The  answer  is  that  the 
practice  itself  was  completely  altered  by  the  creation  of  the  Labour 
party.  Men  like  Mr.  Burt  were  supported  by  trade  union 
money  because  they  were  primarily  trade  unionists,  and  as  such 
were  able  from  their  own  personal  experience  to  put  before  Parlia- 
ment the  trade  union  point  of  view.  There  was  no  suggestion 
when  they  were  elected  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  any  com- 
pulsion save  that  supplied  by  their  own  consciences  and  their 
pledges  to  their  constituents. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  was  even  then  unfair  that  Conservative 
trade  unionists  should  be  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  maintenance 
of  members  of  Parliament  who  generally  were  more  Liberal  .than 
Conservative,  but  no  complaint  was  made  on  this  score  because 
in  practice  the  members  so  maintained  were  not  bigoted  political 
partisans  and  respected  the  tradition  that  trade  unions  were  non- 
political  bodies.  To  take  a  very  close  analogy,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  medical  profession  might  desire  to  have  some 
prominent  member  of  their  craft  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons , 
and  might  offer  to  pay  his  expenses  by  means  of  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription among  themselves.  Provided  that  such  a  member  made 
it  clear  by  his  public  action  that  he  was  primarily  a  member  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  only  secondarily  a  Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive as  the  case  might  be,  it  is  probable  that  both  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  would  cheerfully  subscribe  to  his  expenses  for  the 
sake  of  their  profession.  This  illustration  will  be  sufficient  to 
explain  why  it  was  that  trade  unionists  generally  in  earlier  years 
took  no  exception  to  the  expenditure  of  their  funds  upon  the  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  of  their  trade.  They  had  a  right  to  object 
to  what  was  in  reality  illegal,  but  they  willingly  acquiesced 
because  they  felt  no  injury. 

The  whole  situation  was  changed  by  the  establishment  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  of  a  system  which  substituted  the  dictation  of 
a  political  party  for  the  representation  of  trade  unionists.  Under 
the  constitution  of  the  Labour  Eepresentation  Committee,  which 
has  now  become  the  Labour  party,  funds  supplied  by  the  trade 
unions  could  be,  and  have  been,  spent  in  the  maintenance  of 
members  of  Parliament  who  were  not  trade  unionists  and  were  not 
required  to  represent  the  special  interests  of  trade  unionists.  All 
they  were  required  to  do  was  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  political  party, 
led  bv  men  of  whom  some  were  not  trade  unionists  nor  even 
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members  of  what  is  known  as  the  working  class.  There  is  here 
a  difference,  not  of  degree  but  of  principle,  which  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  revolt  within  the  trade  union  ranks  against  the 
parliamentary  levy. 

Curiously  enough ,  the  Labour  [Representation  Committee  owes 
its  origin  to  the  very  society  whose  members  have  led  the  revolt 
against  its  methods.  At  the  Trade  Union  Congress  held  at  Ply- 
mouth in  September  1899  the  delegates  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants  proposed  that  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Congress  should  invite  co-operative  societies, 
socialistic  bodies,  trade  unions,  and  other  working-class  organisa- 
tions to  a  conference  to  '  devise  ways  and  means  for  securing  the 
return  of  an  increased  number  of  Labour  members  to  the  next 
Parliament.'  This  proposal  was  carried,  and  in  February  1900 
the  conference  met.  There  were  129  delegates  present,  repre- 
senting 568,177  persons,  of  whom  545,316  were  trade  unionists. 
In  spite  of  this  overwhelming  preponderance  of  trade  unionists 
the  conference  proceeded  to  appoint  a  provisional  executive  com- 
mittee consisting  of  seven  trade  unionists  and  four  Socialists, 
namely  one  representative  of  the  Fabian  Society,  two  represen- 
tatives of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,1  and  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  represented  anybody  in 
particular,  and  who  was  provisionally  elected  secretary  of  the 
new  committee .  The  committee ,  constituted  in  these  proportions , 
was  given  power  to  administer  funds  which  would  be  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  the  contributions  of  trade  unionists. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  express  a  word  of  appreciation 
of  the  extraordinary  skill  displayed  by  the  Socialists  of  the  Fabian 
Society  and  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  in  capturing  the 
trade  unions.  Only  those  behind  the  scenes  can  tell  the  full  story 
of  this  remarkable  piece  of  successful  wire-pulling,  but  it  may  be 
stated  generally  that  the  Socialists  in  the  trade  unions  form  an 
organisation  within  an  organisation.  They  know  one  another, 
and  they  have  learnt,  like  good  football  players,  how  to  pass  the 
ball.  If  any  vacancy  occurs  on  the  committee  of  a  trade  union 
branch,  one  of  the  Socialists  present  at  the  branch  meeting  will 
recommend  another  Socialist  for  the  post,  and,  failing  competi- 
tion, he  will  be  elected  without  question.  In  the  same  way,  when 
the  branch  is  electing  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting,  the 

1  The  Independent  Labour  Party,  usually  known  as  the  '  I.L.P.,'  is  a 
Socialist  society  founded  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  Membership  is  in  no  way 
limited  to  working  men,  and  until  the  formation  of  the  Labour  Representation 
Committee  the  'I.L.P.'  had  no  corporate  connexion  with  trade  unionism.  It 
still  exists  as  a  separate  organisation,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
'  Labour  Party.'  The  latter  is  only  the  Labour  Representation  Committee  with  a 
new  name,  and  includes  as  constituent  elements  the  Independent  Labour  Party, 
the  Fabian  Society,  and  the  trade  unions. 
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Socialists,  in  the  absence  of  organised  opposition,  secure  the 
election  of  their  candidates  without  difficulty.  In  this  manner, 
by  regularly  attending  meetings  and  by  constantly  playing  into 
one  another's  hands,  they  have  gained  control  both  of  the  branches 
and  of  the  headquarters  of  most  of  the  unions. 

It  is  not  intended  for  a  moment  to  suggest  that  in  carrying  out 
this  well-conceived  policy  Socialists  have  been  actuated  by  any 
dishonourable  motives.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  are  most 
opposed  to  their  ideals  must  be  the  first  to  admit  the  honest  enthu- 
siasm, amounting  to  a  real  religion,  which  actuates  many  of  the 
active  members  of  Socialist  bodies.  They  dream,  as  many  other 
dreamers  have  dreamt  before,  that  they  have  discovered  the  key 
to  the  universe,  and  that  they  know  how  to  unlock  the  door  that 
leads  to  a  new  world  where  poverty  shall  be  unknown  and  eyes 
shall  never  be  moist  with  tears.  Dreaming  this,  they  do  not  spare 
themselves  in  working  for  the  good  day  which  they  believe  to  be 
coming.  Nor  is  it  altogether  surprising  that  in  their  eagerness  to 
advance  their  cause  they  sometimes  forget  to  notice  that  they  are 
using  the  very  methods  which  they  condemn  as  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical when  employed  by  the  capitalist. 

So  far  as  the  present  issue  is  concerned,  the  Socialist  policy 
has  been,  first,  to  capture  by  persistent  log-rolling  and  wire- 
pulling the  machinery  of  the  trade  unions,  and  then  to  use  that 
machinery,  not  only  to  supply  them  with  funds,  but  to  crush  out 
all  resistance  among  the  simpler-minded  working  men  who  con- 
stitute the  great  body  of  trade  unionists.  In  the  execution  of  this 
policy  Socialists  have  had  the  wisdom  to  proceed  gradually.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  put  on  the  bit  until  they  had  their  mount  so 
well  under  control  that  there  was  little  fear  of  his  bolting.  The 
Labour  Eepresentation  Conference  of  1900,  though  it  created  the 
machinery  for  the  political  dictation  since  established ,  contained  no 
threat  of  the  coming  tyranny.  Trade  unionists  of  the  older  type 
co-operated  unsuspectingly  with  avowed  Socialists,  in  the  belief 
that  nothing  more  was  contemplated  than  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Labour  representatives  on  the  lines  previously  followed. 
It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  Labour  Eepre- 
sentation Committee  was  Mr.  Kichard  Bell,  general  secretary  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Eailway  Servants,  whose  subsequent 
treatment  by  the  Socialists  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  Osborne 
Judgment.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that 
Society  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  Labour  Eepresen- 
tation Committee,  Mr.  Bell's  position  was  considered,  and  it  was 
decided  unanimously  that  the  proposals  of  the  Labour  Eepresenta- 
tion Conference  were  '  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  Mr.  Bell  to  accept 
the  conditions  contained  therein  '  without  violating  the  principle 
previously  laid  down  by  the  Society  of  Eailway  Servants,  namely 
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that  if  elected  to  Parliament  he  must  be  '  independent  of  either 
political  party.' 

But  it  was  not  for  long  that  the  Socialists  permitted  their  con- 
ditions to  remain  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  an  independent  man 
to  accept  them.  The  constitution  of  the  Labour  Representation 
Committee  was  revised  at  a  conference  held  at  Birmingham  in 
1902,  and  it  was  then  decided  to  establish  '  a  distinct  Labour  group 
in  Parliament,  who  shall  have  their  own  Whips  and  agree  upon 
their  policy.'  The  same  conference  also  laid  down  the  policy 
which  the  new  party  should  pursue  with  regard  to  the  education 
controversy  then  in  progress.  It  was  not  a  policy  of  neutrality 
but  a  policy  of  keen  partisanship.  At  the  next  annual  conference 
in  1903  a  further  step  was  taken,  and  the  following  was  declared 
to  be  the  object  of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee  : 

To  secure  by  united  action  the  election  to  Parliament  of  candidates 
promoted,  in  the  first  instance,  by  an  affiliated  society  or  societies  in  the 
constituency,  who  undertake  to  form  or  join  a  distinct  group  in  Parliament, 
with  its  own  Whips  and  its  own  policy  on  Labour  questions,  to  abstain 
strictly  from  identifying  themselves  with  or  promoting  the  interest  of  any 
section  of  the  Liberal  or  Conservative  parties,  and  not  to  oppose  any  other 
candidate  recognised  by  this  Committee.  All  such  candidates  shall  pledge 
themselves  to  accept  this  Constitution,  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  thf 
Group  in  carrying  out  tjie  aims  of  this  Constitution,  or  resign,  and  to 
appear'  before  their  constituencies  under  the  title  of  Labour  candidates 
only. 

This  definite  establishment  of  a  new  pledge-bound  party  con- 
stitutes the  real  parting  of  the  ways  between  the  older  trade 
unionists  and  the  Socialist  group  who  have  captured  the  machinery 
of  the  unions.  Up  to  this  point  it  was  possible  to  maintain  the 
theory  that  the  new  Labour  Representation  Committee  existed 
merely  to  facilitate  the  return  to  Parliament  of  men  who  would 
represent  the  trade  unions,  and  who  therefore  could  continue  to 
receive  support  from  trade  union  funds  without  the  likelihood  of 
protest  from  individual  trade  unionists.  In  1903  the  Socialists 
threw  off  the  mask  and  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  their  purpose 
was  to  build  up  a  pledge-bound  Socialist  party,  which  would  not 
necessarily  represent  trade  unionism  at  all,  though  it  would  live 
upon  trade  union  money.  This  purpose  was  openly  proclaimed 
by  %Mr.  Keir  Hardie  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference of  1903  which  adopted  the  new  constitution.  Speaking 
at  Swansea  on  the  31st  of  January  1903  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  said  : 
'  Labour  representation  meant  more  than  returning  men  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  was 
not  trade  unionism  but  Socialism.'  Speaking  again  in  London 
on  the  8th  of  March,  immediately  after  the  conference,  he  said  : 

Liberals  would  not  be  accepted  as  L.R.C.   candidates,   and  if  the  old 
gang  of  trade  unionists  should  get  a  majority  on  the  L.R.C.  party,  then 
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the  I.L.P.,  which  existed  for  the  making  of  Socialists,  would  revert  to  its 
original  position ;  but  there  was  no  fear  of  this,  as  seven  out  of  ten  candi- 
dates of  the  committee  were  avowed  Socialists. 

It  will  be  noticed  how  well  the  Socialists  had  played  their  cards  : 
it  was  only  when  they  had  made  their  position  secure  by  obtaining 
a  majority  of  Socialists  among  the  candidates  put  forward  by  the 
Labour  Eepresentation  Committee,  with  trade  union  funds,  that 
they  boldly  came  into  the  open  and  said  that  their  object  was  not 
trade  unionism  but  Socialism. 

The  first  overt  act  of  resistance  came  from  Mr.  Richard  Bell. 
Early  in  1904  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  representation  of  Norwich, 
and  the  Labour  Representation  Committee  decided  to  contest  the 
seat,  although  two  candidates  were  already  in  the  field.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  1904  the  whole  country  was  intensely 
stirred  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  propaganda  in  favour  of  Tariff 
Reform.  Mr.  Bell,  as  a  strong  Free  Trader,  held  that  in  view  of 
this  national  crisis  it  was  very  undesirable  that  the  Free  Trade 
vote  in  Norwich  should  be  split.  He  had  already  declined  to  sign 
the  new  constitution  of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee, 
and  when  he  was  asked  to  go  down  and  speak  in  support  of  the 
Labour  candidate  he  declined.  The  Socialists  therefore  decided 
to  take  action  against  him  in  his  own  society,  of  which  he  was  still 
the  general  secretary.  Application  was  made  for  permission  to 
send  a  deputation  from  the  Labour  Representation  Committee 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants.  Permission  was  granted,  and  the 
deputation,  which  consisted  of  Mr.  Shackleton  and  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  was  received  in  March  1904. 

Most  of  the  talking  was  done  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  who 
is  not  a  trade  unionist,  and  needless  to  say  he  did  it  very  well. 
His  cue  was  to  make  out  that  the  signing  of  the  pledge  was  quite 
a  small  matter  and  that  there  was  really  no  reason  why  Mr.  Bell 
should  not  sign  it.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Macdonald  made  it  quite 
clear,  first,  that  the  object  of  the  Labour  Representation  Com- 
mittee was  not  confined,  as  the  older  parliamentary  movement  in 
the  trade  unions  had  been ,  to  the  securing  of  actual  working-class 
representatives,  and,  secondly,  that  the  policy  of  the  new  party 
would  not  be  limited  to  questions  affecting  trade  unionists  as  such. 
On  the  first  point  he  said  :  '  The  Labour  Representation  Com- 
mittee was  created  for  the  purpose  of  getting  working  men  and 
those  who  sympathise  with  them  on  common  grounds  to  do  things 
for  themselves  with  their  own  candidates  and  their  own  votes.' 
On  the  second  point  he  said  : 

Supposing  we  get  our  group  of  forty  or  fifty  men  in  the  House,  and  that 
that  group  had  a  policy  in  the  House — you  cannot  expect  five  or  six  men 
to  have  a  policy  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  home  affairs,  factory  laws,  your 
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own  interests — you  cannot  expect  that ;  but  when  we  have  forty  or  fifty  men 
in  the  House,  and  we  have  a  policy  of  our  own  which  is  recognised  as  the 
Labour  policy,  &c. 

and  again  :  '  Do  let  me  beg  of  you  not  merely  to  regard  your  own 
special  trade  interests.  We  have  to  take  a  general  Labour  view.' 

These  statements  are  important  as  showing  the  completeness 
of  the  change  between  the  older  view  of  Labour  representation, 
on  which  the  trade  unions  had  worked  without  challenge  for  many 
years,  and  the  new  view  of  the  energetic  little  group  of  Socialists 
who  had  captured  this  vast  organisation  built  up  with  so  much  toil 
and  sacrifice  by  working  men.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  that  the 
so-called  Labour  representative  should  even  be  a  working  man ; 
a  '  sympathiser,'  drawn  presumably  from  the  black-coated  classes, 
would  do  equally  well.  Nor  was  there  any  longer  any  pretence 
that  Labour  representatives  were  to  be  sent  to  Parliament 
to  defend  the  special  interests  of  trade  unionists.  They  were 
to  form  a  new  political  party  with  a  policy  of  its  own  on 
all  public  questions,  including  religious  education  and  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  replying  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Macdonald, 
made  his  own  position  perfectly  clear  : 

When  I  was  invited  to  contest  the  seat  at  Derby  by  the  A.S.R.S.,  you, 
as  the  people  who  invited  me,  laid  down  certain  conditions.  .  .  .  Upon 
those  conditions  I  contested  the  seat  and  won  it.  Since  then  somebody 
else  outside  of  your  body  has  come,  and  you  have  identified  yourself  with 
them.  They  have  a  constitution,  and  have  been  screwing  it  up  ... 
to  a  pitch  of  rigidity  which  makes  it  impracticable.  ...  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  the  constitution  as  it  is  I  am  not  going  to  sign. 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Bell  was  victorious.  His  committee, 
though  largely  composed  of  Socialists,  contented  itself  with 
expressing  disapproval  of  his  '  indiscreet '  conduct,  but  did  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  demanding  that  he  should  sign  the  pledge 
required  by  the  new  constitution  of  the  Labour  Representation 
Committee.  That  question  was  referred  to  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  and 
in  the  interval  appears  to  have  been  keenly  debated  by  the 
branches,  some  being  strongly  for  Mr.  Bell's  independence,  others 
in  favour  of  his  subjection  to  the  Socialist  test.  At  the  annual 
general  meeting  in  the  same  year — 1904 — he  was  supported  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  thirty  to  twenty-nine,  and  was  thus  able  to 
stand  for  Derby  at  the  General  Election  of  1906  without  signing 
the  new  pledge.  His  subsequent  career  will  probably  be  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  the  readers  of  this  Review.  Throughout 
the  Parliament  of  1906-1910  he  maintained  his  independent 
attitude,  while  the  Socialists  carried  on  unceasing  warfare  against 
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him  in  his  own  society.  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  him 
there  was  at  stake  not  merely  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  but 
his  position  as  paid  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Kail  way  Servants.  Yet  he  never  faltered  in  the  fight.  He  has 
been  beaten.  The  Socialists,  having  obtained  complete  control  of 
the  governing  body  of  his  society,  were  able  to  present  to  him 
the  alternative  of  submission  or  resignation,  and  he  chose  the 
latter.  Yet  only  a  few  years  previously  Mr.  Bell  so  fully  com- 
manded the  confidence,  not  only  of  his  own  society  but  of  the 
whole  body  of  trade  unionists,  that  he  was  elected  upon  the  par- 
liamentary committee  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  the  Trade  Union 
Congress.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  as  every  politician  will 
testify,  he  commanded  universal  respect.  He  was  '  eliminated  ' 
— to  use  a  word  much  favoured  by  revolutionaries — because  he 
would  not  sell  his  conscience  to  a  political  caucus  .or  subordinate 
the  trade  union  movement  to  the  Socialist  agitation. 

From  the  very  outset  of  Mr.  Bell's  long  struggle  he  received 
warm  support  from  the  Walthamstow  branch  of  the  society.'  The 
secretary  of  this  branch  was  Mr.  Walter  Osborne.  In  February 
1904  the  Walthamstow  branch  passed  a  strong  resolution  con- 
demning the  scurrilous  attacks  made  upon  Mr.  Bell  by  the 
Socialists,  and  called  upon  the  executive  committee  to  take  a 
general  vote  of  the  society  as  to  the  propriety  of  remaining  affili- 
ated with  the  Labour  ^Representation  Committee.  In  March  1904 
the  same  branch  instructed  its  secretary  to  collect  no  more  parlia- 
mentary levies  until  the  dispute  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bell  was  satis- 
factorily settled.  These  protests  produced  no  effect  upon  the 
executive  committee  of  the  society,  which  had  already  passed 
into  the  control  of  the  Socialists.  A  year  later — in  March 
1905 — Mr.  Osborne,  as  secretary  of  the  Walthamstow  branch, 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
society  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  his  branch  refused  to 
make  tjie  parliamentary  levy.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote 
some  passages  : 

We  object  to  paying  a  farthing  to  the  L.R.C.,  a  body  which  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  I.L.P.  and  other  Socialists  to  exploit  the  funds 
of  Trade  Unions.  The  I.L.P.  is  a  middle-class  Socialist  body  which  after 
years  of  existence  possesses  a  paltry  13,000  members.  ...  A  great  many 
are  non-voters,  and  the  remainder  being  spread  over  various  constituencies 
they  become  a  miserable,  irreconcileable  clique,  unworthy  of  serious  notice. 
No  one  recognises  this  better  than  themselves ;  and  so  to  raise  themselves  to 
a  plane  of  some  importance  they  are  prepared  to  compromise  their  so-called 
principles  by  forming  an  alliance  with  Trade  Unions,  whilst  holding 
absolutely  opposite  economic  theories.  The  Trade  Unionist  believes  jn 
taking  the  material  which  lies  to  hand  and  improving  the  present  position 
of  the  worker.  The  Socialist  believes  in  an  entirely  new  economic  system. 
.  .  .  Our  position,  then,  is  quite  clear.  We  will  not  pay  the  'levy.'  The 
next  move  lies  with  you.  ...  Do  you  really  intend  to  hurl  thousands  of 
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good  honest  members  out  of  the  Society  simply  because  they  will  not 
submit  to  the  thraldom  of  Socialism?  .  .  .  You  know  that  your  position 
is  not  only  immoral,  but  illogical,  and,  we  believe,  illegal.  We  therefore 
invite  you  to  retreat  from  an  untenable  position,  and  take  steps  to  have 
a  general  vote  taken  upon  the  whole  matter  in  dispute. 

This  appeal  by  the  Walthamstow  branch  for  a  general  vote  on 
the  question  of  affiliation  with  the  Labour  Representation  Com- 
mittee was  repeated  more  than  once,  but  the  executive  committee 
declined  to  put  the  question  to  the  test.  In  view  of  the  small 
amount  of  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  members  of  the  society  for 
the  parliamentary  levy  in  any  shape,  perhaps  the  committee  were, 
in  their  own  interests,  wise.  The  first  ballot  on  the  question  of 
the  parliamentary  levy  was  taken  in  1902,  and  only  29  per  cent, 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  took  the  trouble  to  vote  at  all.  Of 
those  who  voted  14,239  members  were  in  favour  of  the  levy  and 
1744  against. 

Three  years  later,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Osborne's  protest  and  a 
fairly  widespread  refusal  to  pay  the  levy,  the  executive  committee 
in  1905  took  counsel's  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  levy.  The 
opinion  of  the  learned  counsel,  Sir  Edward  Clarke  and  Sir  Robert 
Reid,  was  that  the  levy  was  not  illegal  in  principle,  but  that  the 
rule  for  making  it  had  been  improperly  made  and  that  a  new  ballot 
was  necessary.  This  opinion  given  by  two  such  eminent  counsel 
not  unnaturally  encouraged  the  executive  committee  to  proceed 
with  the  policy  they  had  adopted.  The  second  ballot  took  place  in 
September  1905.  The  voting  was  somewhat  better.  Just  half 
the  members  of  the  society  recorded  their  votes,  21,713  in  favour 
of  parliamentary  contributions  being  embodied  in  the  rules  and 
4825  against. 

Though  considerable  weight  is  properly  attached  to  a  refer- 
endum such  as  this,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  machinery 
within  the  trade  unions  for  recording  votes  is  very  defective. 
There  is  no  regular  system  for  sending  out  ballot  papers  to  each 
member  of  the  Society.  They  are  taken  out  casually  as  men 
happen  to  call  at  the  office,  and  one  man  will  often  take  a  batch 
of  papers  to  give  to  members  who  live  in  his  neighbourhood  or 
whom  he  meets  at  work.  Sometimes,  in  a  spirit  of  pure  altruism, 
he  will  fill  up  the  papers  himself  to  save  his  comrades  the  trouble. 
To  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  scrutineers  this  must  be  a  fairly 
common  practice,  for  in  some  cases  they  report  that  all  the  votes 
from  a  particular  branch  are  filled  up  in  one  handwriting ,  and  have 
therefore  been  cancelled.  All  that  can  safely  be  said  with  regard 
to  these  two  ballots  is  that  only  a  minority  of  the  members  of  the 
society  voted  in  favour  of  a  parliamentary  levy  and  that  a  still 
smaller  minority  voted  against.  The  best  proof  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  society  do  not  approve  of  a  compulsory  levy 
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is  furnished  by  their  refusal  to  subscribe  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  raise  money  voluntarily.  In  December  1908  there  were 
80,000  members  in  the  society,  yet  it  was  only  possible  to  collect 
in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  twelve  months  771J. ,  proving  that 
the  enormous  majority  of  members  preferred  not  to  subscribe 
at  all. 

The  question  which  Mr.  Osborne  wished  to  have  submitted  to 
the  members  of  the  Society  was  not  whether  a  parliamentary  levy 
should  be  made  but  whether  the  money  should  be  handed  over  to 
another  body,  largely  composed  of  men  who  were  not  trade 
unionists,  to  be  employed  by  them  solely  for  the  advancement  of 
a  Socialist  party.  As  the  Executive  Committee  refused  to  submit 
this  question  to  a  referendum,  Mr.  Osborne  decided  to  appeal  to 
the  courts.  He  announced  his  resolve  in  a  speech  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  society  in  October  1905,  but  another  year 
was  spent  in  correspondence  and  discussion  within  the  society. 
It  was  not  until  the  16th  of  September  1906  that  Mr.  Osborne 
first  appealed  to  the  public  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Express. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  some  months  earlier,  when  he 
saw  that  the  struggle  on  which  he  was  embarking  would  of  neces- 
sity be  expensive,  Mr.  Osborne  decided  that  he  must  obtain  some 
kind  of  status  which  would  be  understood  by  the  general  public. 
He  therefore  became  a  candidate  for  the  Walthamstow  Town 
Council,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  This  step  involved 
him  in  very  heavy  additional  work,  for  the  committees  of  the 
Walthamstow  Council  had  the  habit  of  sitting  till  midnight,  and 
every  member  of  the  Council  had  to  serve  on  every  committee. 
There  are  not  many  men  even  of  the  leisured  classes  who  are 
willing  to  give  up  evening  after  evening  like  this  to  public  work, 
and  Mr.  Osborne  had  to  be  on  railway  duty  at  five  in  the  morning. 
He  was  fortunate,  however,  in  making  the  acquaintance  upon  the 
Walthamstow  Council  of  a  gentleman  who  was  able  to  help  him 
with  legal  advice,  and  without  whose  assistance  he  would  possibly 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  tremendous  task  of  fighting  a 
powerful  trade  union. 

As  the  result  of  his  letter  to  the  Daily  Express  Mr.  Osborne 
received  an  appreciable  sum  of  money,  most  of  it  in  very  small 
amounts  of  a  few  shillings,  but  the  total  was  not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  go  into  court.  He  next  proceeded  to  make  private  appeals 
to  persons  who  were  likely  to  be  both  able  and  willing  to  help  him. 
But  it  was  a  wearisome,  uphill  task,  and  more  than  a  year  elapsed 
before  he  was  able  to  collect  the  minimum  sum  required.  Finally, 
in  the  summer  of  1908,  he  brought  his  case  before  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  lost. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  here  the  judgment  of  that  court, 
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for  Mr.  Osborne  at  once  decided  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  In 
making  that  decision  he  was  risking  everything  on  what  seemed 
almost  a  gambler's  throw.  The  people  who  had  helped  him  with 
money  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  not  inclined  to  back 
him  any  further,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  lost  again  his  home 
would  be  sold  up  and  all  that  he  possessed  taken  from  him.  Yet 
Socialists  are  never  tired  of  sneering  at  him  as  the  tool  of 
capitalists. 

The  case  in  the  Appeal  Court  came  on  in  November  1908.  It 
was  fully  argued,  and  the  court  finally  gave  a  unanimous  judgment 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Osborne.  Two  main  issues  are  involved  in  that 
judgment — first,  the  purely  legal  question  of  the  definition  of  a 
trade  union,  and,  secondly,  the  broad  constitutional  question 
whether  it  is  in  accord  with  public  policy  that  trade  unions  or 
other  corporate  or  quasi-corporate  bodies  should  be  permitted  to 
spend  their  money  in  maintaining  pledge-bound  members  of 
Parliament.  The  bearing  of  the  first  question  will  be  quickly 
appreciated.  If  the  definition  of  a  trade  union  includes  bodies 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  parliamentary  representation,  then 
members  of  trade  unions  will  have  no  grievance  if  their  money  is 
spent  upon  that  purpose.  But  in  that  case  other  bodies,  such  as 
political  clubs,  by  assuming  the  typical  functions  of  trade  unions, 
could  acquire  the  privileges  which  trade  unions  possess  and  use 
them  in  a  manner  which  everybody  would  regard  as  intolerable. 
One  man's  privilege  is  another  man's  injury,  and  therefore  privi- 
lege implies  restriction.  As  trade  unions  have  received  from 
Parliament  special  privileges  because  of  their  special  character, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  see  that  this  character  is  not  changed 
so  as  to  extend  the  privilege.  It  was  on  this  point  that  the  Master 
of  the  Eolls  largely  based  his  judgment.  He  said  : 

that  it  was  not  competent  for  a  trade  union  either  originally  to  insert 
in  its  objects,  or  by  amendment  to  add  to  its  objects,  something  so  wholly 
distinct  from  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Trade  Union  Acts  as  a 
provision  to  secure  parliamentary  representation.  Trade  unions  comprise 
members  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  and  I  cannot  think  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  it  should  be  competent  to  a 
majority  of  the  members  to  compel  a  minority  to  support  by  their  vote, 
still  less  by  their  subscriptions,  political  opinions  which  they  may  abhor, 
under  penalty  not  only  of  being  expelled  from  the  Union,  and  thus  losing 
all  chance  of  benefit,  but  also  the  risk,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  very  serious 
risk,  of  not  being  able  to  find  employment  in  their  trade  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  trade  union  members  to  work  with  non-union  members. 

This  same  point  was  insisted  upon  by  the  other  judges,  Lord 
Justice  Fletcher  Moulton  and  Lord  Justice  Farwell,  who  in 
addition  argued  that  it  was  contrary  to  public  policy  to  procure 
members  of  Parliament  and  provide  them  with  a  salary  on  condi- 
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tion  that  they  vote  in  a  particular  way.     As  Lord  Justice  Fletcher 
Moulton  said  : 

The  position  of  a  representative  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  accepted  a 
trust  towards  the  public,  and  any  contract,  whether  for  valuable  considera- 
tion or  otherwise,  which  binds  him  to  exercise  that  trust  in  any  other  way 
than  as  on  each  occasion  he  conscientiously  feels  to  be  best  in  the  public 
interest  is  illegal  and  void. 

Lord  Justice  Farwell,  dealing  with  the  same  issue,  pointed  out 
that 

No  one  would  attempt  to  defend  an  individual  millionaire  who  subsi- 
dised members  on  the  terms  that  they  voted  for  a  particular  measure,  or 
generally  according  to  his  directions ;  and  the  case  is  not  improved  by 
multiplying  the  subsidisers  by  seven  or  by  thousands,  or  by  registering 
them  as  a  trade  union.  If  the  payments  were  mad©  from  time  to  time 
as  payments  for  each  vote  as  it  was  given,  the  transaction  would  be  too 
scandalous  for  any  attempt  at  defence,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  difference 
between  payment  by  the  year  and  payment  for  each  vote. 

On  these  grounds  the  Court  of  Appeal  declared  that  the  rule 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  which  provides 
for  parliamentary  representation  was  invalid.  The  actual  words 
of  the  judgment  are  : 

There  must  be  a  declaration  that  rule  13,  section  4,  is  invalid,  and  that 
the  same  is  not  binding  upon  the  plaintiff  and  other  members  of  the  Society, 
and  there  must  be  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  levying 
upon  the  plaintiff  and  other  members  of  the  Society,  and  from  applying 
the  moneys  of  the  Society  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  rule  13, 
section  4. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants  immediately  gave  notice  of  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  spared  no  expense  to  secure  a  favourable 
judgment,  briefing  no  fewer  than  five  counsel.  Mr.  Osborne  had 
won  his  costs  as  well  as  his  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  was 
consequently  able  to  face  the  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords  with 
much  less  financial  anxiety  than  had  weighed  upon  him  at  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  struggle. 

The  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  given  on  the  21st  of 
December  1909.  Lord  Halsbury,  Lord  Macnaghten,  and  Lord 
Atkinson  took  the  view  that  the  spending  of  money  on  political 
purposes  was  outside  the  scope  of  trade  unions  as  defined  in  the 
various  Acts  conferring  upon  them  special  privileges.  Lord 
James  of  Hereford  and  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline  did  not  accept 
this  view,  but  based  their  decision  upon  the  fact  that  candidates 
were  required  to  '  sign  and  accept  the  conditions  of  the  Labour 
party  and  be  subject  to  their  Whips.'  Lord  James's  point  was 
that  this  obligation  would  compel  the  member  elected  to  give  his 
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vote  as  he  was  directed  by  the  Labour  party  upon  matters  which 
had  no  direct  concern  with  the  interests  of  labour.  Lord  Shaw  of 
Dunfermline  took  the  broader  ground  that  such  a  condition  was 
contrary  to  public  policy,  as  being  '  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
of  our  parliamentary  constitution  or  with  that  independence  and 
freedom  which  have  hitherto  been  held  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  the  United  Kingdom.'  For  these  various 
reasons  the  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords  unanimously  concurred 
in  upholding  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  story, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter,  or 
rather  of  two  new  chapters.  Two  lines  of  defence  are  open  to 
the  Socialists  who  are  threatened  by  the  Osborne  Judgment  with 
the  loss  of  their  means  of  maintenance  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  can  try  by  terrorism  to  make  it  impossible  for  trade  unionists 
to  enforce  the  law,  and  they  can  try  by  parliamentary  action  to 
get  the  law  altered.  They  have  made  it  clear  that  they  mean  to 
employ  both  methods.  Scarcely  had  Mr.  Osborne  obtained  the 
final  judgment  in  his  favour  before  the  executive  committee  of  the 
society  issued  a  decree  of  expulsion  against  him  and  ordered  the 
dissolution  of  the  Walthamstow  branch  of  the  Society.  The 
decree  of  expulsion  also  included  another  member  of  the  society, 
Mr.  Addison,  who  had  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an 
order  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  balance  in  hand  of  the  illegal 
parliamentary  fund. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  these  expulsions  can 
be  legally  enforced,  the  Osborne  Judgment  has  about  as  much 
value  as  a  pound  of  waste-paper.  The  trade  unionists  who  wish  to 
see  that  judgment  upheld  have  acquired  by  their  thrift  and  by 
their  loyalty  to  their  respective  societies  the  right  to  valuable 
benefits.  If  they  are  expelled  they  lose  the  whole  of  these 
benefits,  and,  in  addition,  in  many  trades  they  would  lose  all 
chance  of  employment.  Mr.  Osborne  has  therefore  been  com- 
pelled again  to  go  to  law  to  defend  his  position  and  Mr.  Addison 's. 
He  has  obtained  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  decree  of  expulsion 
until  its  legality  can  be  argued  in  the  High  Court.  The  case 
will  probably  be  heard  early  in  the  present  autumn.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Court  may  hold  that,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  trade  unions,  the  members  of  a  trade  union 
have  no  legal  remedy  if,  by  arbitrary  expulsion  without  reason 
assigned,  they  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  for  which  they  have 
paid.  In  that  event  the  Socialists  will  have  succeeded  beyond 
their  wildest  dreams.  They  will  then  be  able,  with  the  control 
which  they  possess  over  the  machinery  of  the  unions,  to  exact 
absolute  obedience  from  every  member  under  penalty  of  the  loss 
of  his  property  and  of  his  livelihood.  It  is"  hard  to  believe  the 
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present  law  of  England  is  so  defective  as  to  tolerate  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  tyranny  as  this,  but  Mr.  Osborne  may  again  be 
forced  to  carry  on  protracted  litigation  in  defence  of  English 
liberty. 

The  other  line  of  defence  of  the  Socialist  party  is  to  try  to 
secure  the  reversal  of  the  Osborne  Judgment  by  legislation,  and 
they  are  encouraged  in  the  hope  that  this  may  be  possible  by  the 
success  which  attended  the  agitation  against  the  Taff  Vale  judg- 
ment. The  two  cases  are  however  quite  distinct.  By  the  Taff 
Vale  decision  trade  unions  were  rendered  subject  to  a  liability  not 
previously  known  to  exist,  and  this  newly  imposed  liability,  in  the 
belief  of  all  trade  unionists,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
carry  on  their  legitimate  work  in  connexion  with  trade  disputes. 
The  Osborne  Judgment  in  no  way  interferes  with  this  legitimate 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  the  primary  function  of  trade 
unions.  All  it  does  is  to  declare  that  trade  unions  may  not  add  to 
this  function  the  quite  separate  business  of  promoting  parliamen- 
tary representation.  To  the  individual  trade  unionist  this  limita- 
tion of  the  corporate  activities  of  his  society  is  in  no  way  an.  in  jury. 
Those  trade  unionists  who  wish  to  subscribe  to  the  maintenance  of 
Socialists  members  of  Parliament  are  still  perfectly  free  to  do  so ; 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  spend  their  money  in  this  way  are  relieved 
from  the  compulsion  of  doing  so  against  their  will.  To  the  trade 
unionist  as  such  the  Osborne  Judgment  is  therefore  a  boon,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  so  regarded  by  a  very  large  number  of 
individual  trade  unionists.  This,  indeed,  is  frankly  admitted  even 
by  the  Socialist  leaders  who  demand  the  reversal  of  that  judgment. 
Speaking  at  a  Labour  demonstration  in  Sheffield  on  the  10th  of 
September  of  the  present  year,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.,  said  : 

It  was  asked  why  the  (Labour)  party  had  not  dealt  as  effectively  with 
the  consequences  of  the  Osborne  Judgment  as  they  had  done  with  the  Taff 
Vale  crisis.  The  cases  were  very  different.  In  the  Taff  Vale  case  every 
trade  unionist  in  the  country  wanted  a  remedy,  but  could  it  be  said  that 
every  trade  unionist  wanted  a  remedy  for  the  Osborne  Judgment?  We 
have  got  to  get  our  own  people  with  us. 

At  the  same  demonstration  Mr.  Pointer,  M.P.,  said  : 

What  troubled  him  was  the  spectacle  of  the  working  men  taking  the 
Osborne  Judgment  lying  down,  although  it  deprived  them  of  a  privilege 
they  had  enjoyed  for  forty  years.  There  was  hardly  a  murmur  or  whisper 
of  dissent  heard  among  them.  (Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  September  12, 
1910.) 

This  hardly  looks  as  if  trade  unionists  regarded  the  Osborne 
Judgment  as  a  burning  grievance.  The  people  to  whom  it 
is  a  grievance  are  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  party  who  are 
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deprived  of  the  power  of  taxing  trade  unionists  against  their  con- 
sent. The  plea  that  consent  is  given  by  the  vote  of  the  majority 
cannot  be  sustained.  There  are  limits  to  the  rights  of  majorities 
as  to  the  rights  of  autocrats.  When  a  society  is  formed  for  a 
particular  purpose  the  majority  of  the  members  have  no  right  to 
impose  upon  the  minority  a  new  purpose ,  and  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  article  it  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  the  support  of  a 
pledge-bound  political  party  is  a  purpose  never  contemplated  by 
the  older  trade  unionists,  and  resisted  from  within  the  trade  unions 
at  the  first  moment  it  was  revealed.  It  is  true  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  goes 
beyond  this  and  declares  that  the  expenditure  of  trade  union 
money  upon  parliamentary  representation  was  ab  initio  illegal. 
As  to  the  soundness  of  this  judgment  from  the  purely  legal  point 
of  view  I  am  not  sufficiently  presumptuous  to  express  an  opinion, 
but  it  is  clear  that  unless  the  judgment  were  carried  to  this  length 
it  would  in  practice  have  no  effect.  The  men  who  pull  the  wires 
of  the  Labour  party  are  sufficiently  astute  to  be  able  to  devise  a 
system  which  would  make  members  of  Parliament  supported  by 
trade  union  funds  ostensibly  free,  while  secretly  pledge-bound. 

The  real  injustice  of  the  system  which  the  Labour  party  wish 
to  restore  is  the  compulsion  placed  upon  trade  unionists  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  support  of  politicians  with  whose  views  they  disagree. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say,  as  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  and  other  Socialists 
are  already  doing,  that  if  members  of  Parliament  were  paid  by  the 
State  a  similar  injustice  would  be  inflicted  upon  every  taxpayer. 
That  may  be  an  argument  against  payment  of  members  by  any 
form  of  compulsion,  but  it  is  no  defence  of  the  particular  form  of 
compulsion  which  Mr.  Osborne  successfully  challenged.  Nor  are 
the  cases  really  parallel.  When  members  of  Parliament  are  paid 
by  the  State  the  conditions  are  equal  for  all  political  parties.  Each 
taxpayer  suffers  the  annoyance  of  having  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
his  political  opponents,  but  in  return  he  receives  support  for  his 
political  friends.  What  the  Labour  party  demands  is  that  all 
trade  unionists,  whether  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  Socialists  or 
Individualists,  should  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  one  political  party,  and  one  only.  There  is  a  further  distinc- 
tion. When  members  are  paid  by  the  State  they  are  not  subject 
on  account  of  that  payment  to  any  dictation  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  shall  discharge  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  by  their  con- 
stituents. The  members  paid  by  the  Labour  party  out  of  trade 
union  funds  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  lose  their  incomes  if  they 
displease  their  paymasters.  A  political  tyranny  of  the  worst  kind 
is  thus  created.  The  Socialists  may  possibly  contend  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a  tyranny  is  necessary  to  the  advancement 
of  their  doctrines.  If  so,  let  them  do  as  the  Nationalists  have 
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done,  and  raise  funds  by  voluntary  subscription  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  pledge-bound  party.  They  do  not  attempt  to  do  this 
because  they  know  that  the  working  men  to  whom  they  appeal 
do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  their  services  to  be  willing  to  pay 
for  them.  They  are  equally  reluctant  to  accept — though  they 
hesitate  to  refuse — the  offer  of  payment  by  the  State,  for  this 
would  destroy  the  control  over  members  of  Parliament  which  they 
now  exercise  through  the  power  of  the  purse.  Their  demand  is 
that  they  shall  be  empowered  by  statute  to  levy  money  from  un- 
willing persons  to  be  spent  in  maintaining  members  of  Parliament 
whom  they  will  control.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  English 
House  of  Commons  should  so  far  forget  its  traditions  as  to  yield 
to  this  demand. 

HAEOLD  Cox. 
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A  YEAR  or  so  ago,  if  anyone  not  specially  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  East  had  been  asked  to  give  a  convincing  example 
of  the  benefits  conferred  by  British  rule  on  a  foreign  country, 
he  would  have  pointed  to  Egypt  with  a  sense  of  complacency,  if 
not  of  triumph.  Nor  would  his  feeling  have  been  hard  to  justify. 
The  material  results  of  British  government  in  Egypt  are  as 
undeniable  as  they  are  remarkable.  The  finances  of  the  country 
have  been  brought  from  apparently  hopeless  chaos  to  order, 
solvency,  and  prosperity;  the  burden  of  arbitrary  taxation  has 
been  removed  from  the  Fellahin  or  reduced  to  fixed  and  fair  limits  ; 
and  the  power  of  confiscation — it  was  no  less — formerly  possessed 
by  Pashas  and  Mudirs  has  been  restrained  by  law ;  while  public 
works  have  been  designed  and  executed  far  greater  than  any 
since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  yet  different  in  kind  and  purpose 
from  the  ancient  monuments,  which  were  too  seldom  wrought 
with  a  view  to  public  utility  and  always  carried  out  by  a  tyran- 
nical system  of  slavery.  For  the  works  of  our  English  engineers, 
such  as  the  Assuan  and  Keneh  dams,  were  all  achieved  by  paid 
labour ;  and  they  constitute  a  permanent  security  to  Egyptian 
agriculture  and  a  permanent  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

It  was,  then,  natural  that  people  at  home  should  feel  fairly 
comfortable  about  the  state  of  things  in  Egypt.  The  assassina- 
tion of  Boutros  Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister,  last  spring,  may  have 
roused  some  suspicion  that  all  was  not  so  well  as  imagined ;  but 
any  such  suspicion  was  probably  dispelled  by  the  extraordinary 
official  statement  of  our  Government  that  the  assassination  had 
no  political  character  or  importance.  It  was  reserved  for  an 
American,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  first  in  Cairo  and  then  in  London,  to 
awaken  the  British  public  somewhat  roughly  to  a  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  No  bolder,  truer,  or  more  friendly 
utterance  was  ever  perhaps  made  by  a  great  statesman  in  the 
interest  of  another  country,  and  for  it  Mr.  Eoosevelt  deserves 
the  fullest  gratitude. 

But  what  was  it  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  utterances  disclosed  to 
the  uninformed  and  confirmed  to  the  well-informed  upon  the 
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state  of  Egypt?  Nothing  less  than  this  :  that  in  spite  of  all  our 
achievements  for  the  good  of  Egypt  there  was  another  side  to  our 
administration,  and  that  against  our  material  successes  must  be 
set  a  moral  failure  of  a  most  serious  and  dangerous  kind. 

It  is  the  fact  that  even  the  results  of  our  good  government 
have  been  imperilled  by  a  misgovernment  the  gravity  of  which 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  sounds  startling  to  say  that  in 
some  important  respects  the  condition  of  Egypt  is  worse  now  than 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Ismail  Pasha.  But  it  is  the  truth.  Govern- 
ment must  be  judged  by  its  results  as  well  as  by  its  principles. 
It  would  be  untrue  and  ungenerous  to  credit  British  Ministers 
or  agents  with  any  other  desire  than  that  of  giving  security  to 
life  and  property,  ensuring  the  reign  of  law  and  order,  establish- 
ing religious  equality  and  toleration,  and  finally  fostering  a  sense 
of  contentment  among  the  people.  But  between  these  admirable 
motives  and  the  results  achieved  by  our  methods  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy which,  to  say  the  least,  is  disconcerting.  Ismail  was, 
of  course,  a  despot  of  a  very  bad  type.  There  was  no  security 
for  the  life  or  property  of  those  who  stood  between  him  and  his 
caprices  or  those  of  his  agents;  but,  broadly  speaking,  he  was  a 
wholesome  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  there  was  probably  far  less 
brigandage  or  crime  of  violence  under  his  sway  than  now.  But 
our  failure  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  Egypt  is  too 
notorious  to  require  demonstration.  Moreover,  the  general  sense 
of  insecurity  has  been  such  within  the  present  year  that  English 
officials  with  a  lifelong  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the 
people  not  only  foresaw  the  possibility  of  a  serious  outbreak,  but 
had  everything  in  readiness  to  send  home  their  women  and 
children  at  a  moment's  notice.  No  outbreak,  whether  organised 
or  not,  has  the  remotest  chance  of  ultimate  success.  The  writer 
knows  enough  of  the  British  military  dispositions  to  feel  sure 
that  the  suppression  of  any  revolt  would  be  swift  and  decisive. 
But  no  military  precautions  can  prevent  a  sudden  riot  or  a 
massacre  in  places  where  there  is  no  force  of  British  troops  within 
immediate  striking  distance.  And  that  was  the  real  peril — a  peril 
which  stands  as  a  serious  indictment  of  British  rule.  Such  a 
state  of  things  never  arose  in  the  days  of  Ismail,  when  all 
foreigners  could  dwell  in  equal  security.  Now,  when  the  country 
has  been  for  some  twenty-six  years  under  British  rule,  it  is 
British  subjects  of  all  others  who  are  in  the  greatest  danger. 

Again,  with  all  his  faults,  Ismail  was  no  fanatic,  and  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism  seemed  almost  banished  from  the  land.  Open 
discussion  of  religious  questions  between  followers  of  the  same 
creed  or  of  different  creeds  was  not  only  possible  but  common, 
and  the  Muslims  of  Egypt  were  justly  celebrated  for  their  fair- 
mindedness,  for  the  absence  of  that  aggressive  intolerance  which 
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characterises  them  in  some  other  Eastern  countries.  It  was  then 
in  Egypt  as  in  the  days  of  Shah  Abbas  in  Persia,  where,  as 
Manucci  records,1 

There  is  liberty  if  you  so  choose  to  put  and  reply  to  questions  on  matters 
of  the  Christian  religion  between  Christians  and  Persians  without  fear  of 
being  interfered  with  on  that  account.  ...  In  Persia  you  may  use  argu- 
ments, make  inquiry,  and  give  answers  in  matters  of  religion  without  the 
least  danger. 

So  in  Egypt,  Copts  and  Muslims  were  on  excellent  terms,  and 
religious  differences  were  almost  forgotten  in  social  intercourse. 
A  Muslim  could  enter  a  church  and  a  Copt  could  enter  a  mosque 
without  any  fear  of  hostility,  and  this  spirit  of  tolerance  lasted 
long  after  the  occupation.  The  present  writer  well  remembers 
an  occasion,  in  1903,  when  he  was  taken  into  the  oldest  and  most 
venerated  mosque  in  Egypt  by  a  Coptic  priest,  and  both  were 
welcomed  with  friendly  words  and  shown  over  the  building.  That 
could  hardly  happen  now.  To  mark  the  change  of  feeling  one 
may  mention  a  social  club  in  a  large  provincial  town  where  Copts 
and  Muslims  not  long  ago  forgathered  on  equal  terms.  Its  his- 
tory is  instructive.  First,  the  Muslim  members  drew  apart  and 
hung  together  in  knots  on  the  premises ;  then  one  by  one  they 
dropped  away,  and  finally  they  founded  a  separate  and  exclusively 
Muslim  club.  They  contracted  with  a  Greek  to  keep  the  club- 
house clean  and  in  good  order,  giving  him  in  return  the  monopoly 
of  supplying  the  members  with  wine  and  spirits.  Strong  drink, 
of  course,  is  forbidden  by  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  but  the 
curious  thing  is  that  this  new  growth  of  fanaticism  in  Egypt  has 
coincided  with  a  growth  of  latitudinarianism  and  even  atheism 
among  some  of  the  educated  Muslims. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
really  pious  Muslims  who  are  in  earnest  sympathy  with  this  reli- 
gious revivalism,  and  who  deliberately  foster  religious  hatred 
quite  apart  from  any  political  motive.  One  can  only  remind 
them  that  in  these  days  peace  and  contentment  cannot  dwell  with 
fanaticism ;  nor  can  a  nation  be  built  upon  it.  They  often  appeal 
to  Indian  Mohammedanism  :  let  them  listen  to  the  words  of  a 
great  Mohammedan  ruler,  the  Nizam  of  Haidarabad — words  in 
which  he  attributes  the  quiet  and  order  of  his  dominions  to  the 
fact  that  he  rules  according  to  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors,  and 
of  these  ancestors  he  says  : 

They  were  singularly  free  from  all  religious  and  racial  prejudices.  Their 
wisdom  and  foresight  induced  them  to  employ  Hindus  and  Mohamedans, 
Europeans  and  Parsees  alike  in  carrying  on  the  administration,  and  they 


1  Irvine's  Storia  do  Mogor,  I  41.     (Murray,  1907.) 
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reposed  entire  confidence  in  their  officers  whatever  religion  and  race  they 
belonged  to.2 

If  only  these  admirable  principles  were  understood  and  acted  upon 
in  Egypt,  how  much  happier  would  the  country  be.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  the  fanaticism  prevailing  there  is  political  rather 
than  religious.  Eeligion  is,  broadly  speaking,  a  cloak  for  political 
purposes ;  and  religious  fanaticism  is  the  most  formidable  weapon 
which  the  extremists,  who  call  themselves  the  Nationalist  party, 
have  discovered.  But  the  Nationalist,  or  anti-English,  move- 
ment, with  its  combination  of  religion  and  politics,  owes  such 
strength  as  it  possesses  mainly  to  the  errors  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  our  Government 
have  directly  encouraged  both  elements  of  disturbance  :  certainly 
they  have  allowed  both  to  grow  unchecked  to  such  proportions 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  is  menaced,  and  the  task  of 
ruling,  both  for  the  Khedive  and  for  British  Ministers,  has  been 
made  harder  than  ever  before. 

The  first  great  error  of  British  policy  has  been  to  give 
preferential  instead  of  impartial  treatment  to  the  Mohammedan 
part  of  the  population.  It  is  this  which  has  had  the  effect  of 
kindling  fanaticism.  The  error  began,  it  is  fair  to  say,  with  Lord 
Cromer.  He  was  in  most  ways  the  ideal  ruler  for  Egypt — capable, 
strong,  fearless,  high-minded,  and,  above  all,  just.  But  no  man 
is  infallible ;  and  the  mistake  of  unduly  favouring  the  Muslims — 
a  mistake  which  he  would  have  discovered  and  corrected  if  he  had 
remained  in  power — was  adopted  by  his  successor  and  followed  to 
the  edge  of  disaster.  There  can  be  only  one  true  policy  in  dealing 
with  the  people  of  Egypt  :  to  hold  the  scales  in  even  balance  and 
to  ensure  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for  the  various 
classes  and  creeds  of  the  community.  This  has  been  our  policy 
in  India,  and,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  modified,  or  seemed 
to  be  modified  lately,  it  has  been  eminently  successful.  But  in 
Egypt  the  Muslims  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  are  a  kind 
of  superior  caste — the  only  true  Egyptians,  in  fact — while  Copts, 
Armenians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  other  Christians,  though  sub- 
jects of  the  Khedive,  were  altogether  on  a  lower  plane  of  citizen- 
ship. Hence  arose  the  new  and  spurious  form  of  Nationalism, 
which  belies  its  name.  Arabi  and  the  chiefs  who  acted  with  him 
in  the  rebellion  at  least  professed  to  regard  the  non-Muslim  in- 
habitants of  Egypt  as  fellow-citizens  :  with  them  the  cry,  '  Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians/  carried  its  literal  meaning.  But  in  the  mouth 
of  the  new  Nationalism  '  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians  '  means  Egypt 
for  the  Muslims,  and  its  fatal  corollary  is  oppression  for  the 
Christians.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  remembered  that  the  so- 
called  Nationalist  movement  of  to-day  is  anti-Nationalist. 
2  The  Times,  August  20,  1910. 
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Let  it  be  said  that  this  opinion  is  prompted  by  no  want  of 
sympathy  for  the  Muslims.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have 
valued  friends  among  them.  As  a  student  of  Mohammedan 
history  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  their  great  qualities,  their 
brilliant  achievements,  and  the  splendour  of  their  early  civilisa- 
tion, particularly  in  Egypt  :  and  Mohammedan  art  has  been  a 
source  of  unfailing  pleasure  and  admiration,  as  I  have  seen  its 
products  in  Spain  and  Algeria,  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  India,  and 
followed  through  books  and  museums  its  developments  in  Meso- 
potamia and  Persia.  Of  Coptic  friends,  Coptic  history,  and 
Coptic  art  I  can  speak  with  no  less  sympathy.  But  the  much- 
to-be-desired  harmony  of  the  two  peoples  will  not  be  promoted 
by  any  glozing  of  the  facts  concerning  the  reactionaries. 

The  favouritism  displayed  towards  the  Muslims  may  be  illus- 
trated in  various  ways-     At  the  time  of  the  British  occupation 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  subordinate  offices  in  the  Government 
service  were  held  by  Copts.     Since  that  date  the  number  of  Chris- 
tian civil  servants  has  steadily  diminished,  the  vacant  places  being 
filled  by  Muslims ;  while  the  higher  offices  in  the  Interior,  such 
as  Mudir  and  Mamur,  are  entirely  closed  to  Christians.     In  the 
matter  of  education  the  teaching  of   Christianity  was  wholly 
excluded  from  the  primary  Government  schools  up  to  1908.     It 
was  then  permitted  in  cases  where  not  less  than  fifteen  pupils 
required  it :  but  the  expense  of  religious  teaching  for  the  Copts 
has  to  be  borne  by  the  Coptic  Patriarchate,  while  the  Koran  is 
taught  in  all  the  primary  schools  at  the  cost  of  the  Government. 
Moreover,  training  colleges  for  teachers  at  these  primary  schools 
have  been  established ;  but  all  students  at  such  colleges  have  to 
pass  an  examination  in  the  Koran,  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
any  Copt,  however  able,  to  qualify  as  teacher.     Nevertheless,  the 
Copts  have  to  pay  the  same  5  per  cent,  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Government  schools  as  the  Muslims,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
contribution  of  the  Copts  to  this  tax  is  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate. 
While,  therefore,  the  Copts  are  taxed  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Koran,  they  have  also  to  bear  voluntary  taxation  for  their 
own  Christian  teaching;  and  they  are  disabled  from  qualifying 
even   as  secular   teachers    by  a   religious   test  in   the   Koran. 
Arrangements  like  these  bear  not  the  faintest  sign  of  the  lofty 
impartiality  of  British  rule,  or  even  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Nizam ; 
they  are  marked  by  flagrant  injustice  and  oppression,  and  they 
run  counter  to  the  very  principles  on  which  liberal  government 
is  founded. 

A  word  may  be  interpolated  here  about  the  number  of 
the  Copts.  A  recent  writer  in  a  review  of  high  standing 3  has 
made  statements  concerning  the  number  of  the  Copts,  and 

3  Max  Montesole  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  September  1910,  pp.  413,  418. 
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their  title  to  consideration,  which  must  not  pass  unanswered. 
In  one  passage  he  alleges  that  '  the  native  Christians  muster  only 
one  in  sixty  of  the  native  inhabitants  ' ;  and,  again,  he  speaks 
of  the  Copts  as  '  the  1.6  per  cent,  of  native  Christian  population.' 
What  are  the  facts?  If  the  author  of  these  figures  will  turn  to 
the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1910  he  will  find  that  the  number 
of  Muslims  in  Egypt  is  given  as  10,366,826,  that  of  the  Copts 
as  706,322,  and  that  of  other  Eastern  Christians  as  104,890; 
and  this  calculation  excludes  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  who  number  together  70,480,  and  of  whom  some  are 
Copts  by  race.  But  taking  the  Eastern  Christians  alone,  we 
have  a  total  of  811,212.  In  other  words,  the  native  Christians 
are  to  the  Muslims,  not  one  in  sixty,  but  rather  more  than  one 
in  thirteen,  while  the  Copts,  apart  from  other  JC  astern  Christians 
in  Egypt,  are  rather  more  than  one  in  fifteen;  and  the  per- 
centage of  native  Christians  is  not  1.6,  but  nearly  8.0.  How  any 
serious  writer  can  so  misrepresent  public  statistics  passes  compre- 
hension. But  the  case  for  the  Copts  is  even  stronger  in  regard 
to  education.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Government  schools, 
exclusive  of  '  Kuttabs  '  (or  elementary  schools) ,  was  by  the  latest 
return  48,395  Muslims,  14,728  Copts,  and  1535  other  Egyptian 
Christians;  so  that  the  native  Christian  pupils  in  these  schools 
together  amount  to  16,263,  or  actually  more  than  33  J  per  cent,  of 
the  Muslims. 

But  to  resume.  Concurrently  with  such  show  of  special  favour 
to  the  Muslims  there  has  arisen  a  system  of  reducing  the  number 
and,  what  is  more  important,  impairing  the  influence  of  British 
officials  in  Egypt.  This  is  a  subject  which  for  obvious  reasons 
must  be  treated  with  reserve,  but  the  discontent  and  resentment 
engendered  are  notorious.  Perhaps  I  may  quote  a  letter  from 
one  such  official,  who  resigned  his  post  :  '  I  cannot  say,'  he  says, 
'  that  I  regret  having  left  Egypt  under  the  present  regime,  which 
makes  good  work  impossible  and  undoes  much  that  has  been 
done.'  That  opinion  was  not  lightly  given,  and  it  cannot  be  set 
aside.  Again,  the  motive  was  excellent — that  is,  assuming  that 
one  could  trammel  up  the  consequences.  For  English  officials 
were  dispossessed  in  order  that  their  places  might  be  taken  by 
natives  of  Egypt;  and,  given  anything  like  equality  in  training, 
in  capacity,  and  in  integrity,  clearly  the  natives  of  the  country 
ought  to  have  the  preference.  But  in  how  many  cases  has  the 
result  of  the  change  warranted  the  experiment  ?  and  in  how  ma  ny 
has  good  work  been  discontinued  or  undone  ? 

When,  however,  the  Nationalists  saw  the  British  Govern- 
ment supplanting  or  failing  to  support  its  own  nominees,  making 
no  pretence  of  impartiality  between  Muslim  and  Christian, 
conniving  at  seditions  utterances  and  agitation  against  British 
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authority,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  were  encouraged  in  an 
overweening  sense  of  their  own  power  and  in  the  conviction  of 
British  impotency?  The  Nationalists  were  only  a  small  section 
of  the  Muslims,  but  their  numbers  are  growing.  When  Boutros 
Pasha  was  murdered,  a  Nationalist,  Mohammed  Said,  was  made 
Prime  Minister  in  his  place.  The  Ministers  of  Justice  and  of 
the  Interior  are  Nationalists,  and  they  reward  and  promote 
Nationalists.  It  pays,  therefore,  to  be  a  Nationalist,  and  the 
profession  grows.  Many  thoughtful  and  able  Muslims,  who  see 
the  folly  and  danger  of  the  movement,  are  perplexed  to  know  who 
are  the  real  rulers  of  the  country,  the  English  or  their  enemies ; 
and  they  ask  each  other  in  amazement  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
English  can  govern  their  worldwide  empire  if  they  behave  in 
other  countries  under  their  sway  as  they  are  behaving  in  Egypt. 
'  Either  they  are  gods,  or  they  are  fools/  is  the  conclusion. 

So  little  divinity,  however,  hedges  our  rule  there,  that  the 
prevailing  belief  in  Cairo  was  that  we  were  preparing  to  hand 
over  the  country  to  the  Nationalists.  Such  is  the  result  of  recent 
British  policy.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  our  policy  was  de- 
signed to  secure  ;  but  if  the  design  was  to  conciliate  the  Muslims, 
who  form  the  largest  part  of  the  population,  it  has  been  a  signal 
failure.  The  Muslims,  so  far  from  showing  any  gratitude,  were 
quick  to  interpret  this  policy  as  a  confession  of  weakness.  It 
was  avowed  and  believed  that  British  action  was  dictated  by  fear 
of  the  Muslim  community  in  India — the  most  loyal  subjects  of 
the  Crown  in  that  country.  But  the  agents  of  disloyalty  among 
the  Hindus  in  India  and  among  the  Nationalists  in  Egypt  are  in 
secret  league;  and  to  such  a  secret  society  belonged  Wardani, 
the  assassin  of  Boutros.  Nor  was  Wardani  the  excitable  neurotic 
youth  he  has  been  represented.  At  his  examination  after  arrest 
he  was  perfectly  calm  and  collected,  and  he  deliberately  justified 
his  action  as  a  political  necessity.  It  is  significant  that  two  days 
before  the  murder  an  Egyptian  student  in  England,  who  was 
talking  to  his  tutor  and  railing  against  British  rule  in  Egypt, 
denounced  Boutros  Pasha  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  added 
'but  he  does  not  know  that  his  days  are  numbered.'  The  same 
student  was  in  close  touch  with  extreme  Irish  Nationalists ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  both  Egyptian  and  Indian  students  have  been 
received  in  Ireland,  and  there  taught  the  easy  lesson  that  the 
road  to  political  success  lies  through  agitation,  defiance  of  law, 
and  crime.  Another  anecdote  may  be  given  to  show  the  spirit 
in  which  the  murder  of  Boutros  was  regarded  in  Cairo.  Two 
Copts  were  talking  about  it  in  the  Muski,  and  one  hazarded  the 
opinion  that  Wardani  would  be  hanged.  A  passing  Muslim,  who 
overheard  the  remark,  turned  in  fury  and  exclaimed,  '  You  dog 
of  a  Christian,  has  not  a  Muslim  the  right  to  kill  a  Christian? 
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He  may  kill  ten  Christians.'  And  yet  we  were  told  that  this 
murder  had  no  political  or  religious  significance,  though  subse- 
quently, it  is  true,  Sir  Eldon  Gorst's  report  declared  the  crime 
to  be  '  purely  political.' 

'  Govern  or  go,'  said  Mr.  Eoosevelt.  It  was  clear  to  the 
people  in  Cairo,  well-disposed  and  ill-disposed  alike,  that  we  were 
not  governing,  and  it  was  a  fair  inference  that  we  were  going. 
But,  thanks  mainly  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  last 
realised  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the  supineness  and 
vacillation  and  favouritism  of  British  administration  had  reduced 
the  country ;  and  he  spoke  out  plainly,  declaring  that  the  British 
occupation  must  continue.  So  far,  so  good.  But  the  occupation 
can  only  continue  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  terms  :  and  the  alternative 
to  going  is  not  misgovernment.  The  political  passions  already 
aroused  cannot  be  calmed  pulveris  exigui  jactu.  It  is  true  that 
the  fanatical  movement  is  largely  artificial,  and  it  has  not  yet 
stirred  the  Fellahin  or  the  lower  levels  of  the  population.  But,  as 
has  been  shown,  some  of  the  best-affected  Muslims  have  been 
completely  baffled  by  our  policy,  as  they  saw  the  Nationalist 
party  gaining  in  boldness  and  strength.  And  disaffection  has 
been  spreading.  So  far  have  things  gone  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Levantine  and  other  non-Muslim  population  are  wavering,  or 
throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  agitators,  convinced  that  the 
Nationalists  are,  or  soon  will  be,  the  dominant  power  in  Egypt, 
and  that  they  will  call  their  enemies  to  account  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  English.  That  may  sound  ridiculous  :  but  it  is 
serious  enough.  For  it  is  no  use  mincing  words;  the  aim  of 
the  Nationalists  is  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Egypt ; 
and  English  policy  under  the  present  Government  has  suffered 
and  encouraged  the  ascendancy  of  the  Nationalists,  till  they  have 
come  to  believe  that  Britain  is  half  weak  and  half  willing,  and 
under  pressure  can  be  forced,  to  abandon  the  country. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  declaration  shook,  but  by  no  means 
shattered,  that  dangerous  delusion ;  still,  it  produced  an  improve- 
ment in  the  situation.  But  no  permanent  improvement  is  pos- 
sible— it  has  to  be  said — while  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  is  British  Agent 
in  Egypt.  It  is  chivalrous  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  assert  that 
he  himself  is  responsible  for  any  mistake  or  failure.  But  if  it  is 
a  point  of  honour  to  shelter  an  unsuccessful  minister  or  the  agent 
of  a  discredited  policy,  a  punctilio  of  that  kind  cannot  long  out- 
weigh the  interests  of  the  Empire.  It  is  a  danger  to  the  Empire 
that  Egypt  should  continue  to  be  administered  by  a  man  who  has 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  British  subordinates  in  Egypt,  who 
has  never  won  the  confidence  or  even  the  respect  of  the  natives, 
and  whose  nerveless  hand  is  driving  the  ship  on  the  rocks.  None 
but  a  really  strong  man  can  deal  with  the  present  crisis ;  and 
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Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  with  all  his  ability  and  acuteness,  has  not  proved 
to  be  possessed  of  those  commanding  qualities  which  fit  a  man  to 
govern  Orientals.  One  can  only  use  language  like  this  with 
extreme  regret ;  one  would  naturally  much  prefer  to  avoid  any 
personal  criticisms.  But  in  the  East  the  question  of  personality 
is  vital,  and  it  is  better  to  deal  with  it  frankly,  as  a  factor  in  the 
situation,  while  one  makes  every  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
of  control  under  a  system  in  which  the  facts  of  history  and  the 
fictions  of  diplomacy  are  always  contending,  like  rival  genii,  for 
the  mastery  :  and  unluckily  it  is  often  the  facts  which  have  to  go 
back  into  the  bottle.  It  is  as  well,  too,  to  add  that  I  fully  realise 
the  changes  which  so-called  Western  progress  and  Western 
methods  of  education  have  made  in  the  social  and  in  the  political 
life  of  Egypt.  From  the  ferment  of  new  ideas  it  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that  those  aspirations  for  self-government  should  arise 
which  have  produced  disordered  thought  and  action.  Neither 
Copts  nor  Muslims  have  been  unaffected  by  the  spirit  of  change 
in  their  own  country,  or  by  the  spirit  of  revolution  which  is 
hovering  all  over  the  East  from  Constantinople  to  Calcutta.  But 
mere  knowledge,  or  intellectual  education,  will  never  fit  an 
Oriental  people,  or  any  other,  for  self-government.  Moral 
strength,  moral  courage,  the  power  of  initiative,  the  power  of 
taking  reponsibility  and  of  bearing  responsibility,  the  sense  of 
duty,  the  love  of  truth  and  justice  for  their  own  sake — these  are 
things  of  slow  growth,  and  not  until  they  have  thrown  their  roots 
deep  and  wide  and  risen  into  a  great  tradition  can  there  be  real 
fitness  for  self-government. 

An  illustration  will  show  how  remote  from  these  conditions  is 
the  '  mentality '  of  some  of  those  among  the  most  ardent 
Nationalists.  The  Egyptian  student  whom  I  before  referred  to, 
a  young  man  but  an  educated  man,  was  recently  denouncing 
England  for  having  appropriated  the  Sudan,  which,  he  said,  was 
conquered  by  an  Egyptian  army.  It  was  quite  impossible  to 
persuade  him  that  it  was  a  British  army,  led  by  British  officers, 
and  containing  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  native  troops.  He 
flatly  denied  that  there  were  more  than  five  hundred  British 
on  the  field  of  Omdurman,  and  when  finally  statistics  from  the 
official  report  of  the  War  Office  were  put  before  him,  his  answer 
was,  '  That  is  no  doubt  the  report  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment wish  people  to  believe ;  but  it  is  not  true.'  How  is  it  possible 
to  deal  with  the  type  of  mind  here  represented — a  mind  which 
imagines  that  a  Great  Power  in  a  public  document  could  resort  to 
such  a  childish  fiction,  and  could  hope  to  deceive  the  world  by  it? 

But  such  results  will  follow  as  long  as  education  means  only 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  the  sharpening  of  the  intellect. 
The  truth  is  that  both  popular  education  and  popular  government 
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of  the  Western  kind  are  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Eastern 

civilisation.     It  is  useless  to  deny  the  fact,  although  it  may  be 

an  open  question  how  far  and  in  what  ways  it  is  either  desirable  or 

possible  to  adapt  these  Western  conceptions  to  Oriental  peoples. 

That  great  dangers  are  bound  to  accompany  experiments  of  the 

kind  is  certain  enough.     Nor  is  the  danger  only  in  the  unfitness 

of  Orientals  for  democracy  as  a  form  of  Government ;  it  lies  also 

in  the  unfitness  of  a  democratic  Government  like  our  own  to 

control  Oriental  peoples.     How  many  of  our  Cabinet  Ministers, 

how  many  of  our  officials  in  the  India  Office,  have  anything  but  a 

parliamentary  and  a  paper  knowledge  of  the  East?     And  how 

many  mischievous  politicians,  like  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  Mr. 

Mackarness,  base  their  thought  and  action  upon  the  fallacy  that 

in  Western  ideals  and  Western  methods  lie  the  key  to  progress 

and  the  cure  for  all  evils  in  Eastern  civilisation?     The  Komans 

were  far  wiser.     There  '  the  senate  as  such,  as  well  as  every 

individual  of  its  members,  were  cut  off  from  all  participation  in 

the  government  (of  Egypt),  and,  indeed,  senators  and  persons  of 

senatorial  rank  were  even  prohibited  from  setting  foot  in  the 

province.'     The  Eoman  Emperor  was  absolute  ruler  of  Egypt  in 

fact,  with  a  Viceroy  accountable  only  to  himself.     If  the  Eoman 

Empire  had  included  India,  the  same  plan  would  doubtless  have 

been  adopted  there;  as  it  was,  the  ordinance  applied  to  Egypt 

alone  of  all  the  Koman  Provinces,  and  it  was  never  called  in 

question.4     Of  course,  it  is  not  pretended  that  in  these  days  a 

similar  arrangement  is  possible;  but  we  have  to  deal  with  the 

dangers  it  was  designed  to  avoid,  and  it  will  tax  all  our  political 

wisdom   to   devise   effectual  remedies  compatible   with   modern 

conditions. 

What  is  required  in  Egypt,  apart  from  a  strong  British 
Minister,  is  that  we  should  put  an  end  to  our  present  anomalous 
and  illogical  position.  To  get  rid  of  the  capitulations,  and  to 
declare  a  formal  protectorate,  would  be  the  best  thing ;  and  it 
certainly  was  at  one  time  feasible.  If  it  be  now  impossible,  let 
us  at  least  be  honest  enough  to  proclaim  and  act  on  the  truth — 
that  the  question  of  self-government  for  Egypt  lies  beyond  the 
horizon  of  practical  politics.  And,  above  all,  let  us  have  done 
with  cant.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  in  his  last  report,  after  admitting 
'  the  general  want  of  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  the  occupying 
Power  which  prevails  among  the  unofficial  upper  and  middle 
classes  in  this  country,  and  causes  every  proposal  brought  forward 
by  the  Government  to  be  viewed  in  a  hostile  spirit,'  goes  on  to 
say: 

Want  of    sufficient  knowledge   and   inherent  mistrust   appear   to   put 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  population  comprehending  that  the 

*  Mommaen'e  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ii.  233-4. 
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British  Government  are  actuated  by  disinterested  motives  in  the  exercise  of 
their  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  country  ;  and  the  unrestrained  criticism 
of  a  few  individuals,  based  on  the  assumption  that  Great  Britain  should 
occupy  Egypt  for  her  own  benefit,  is  not  only  in  itself  unedifying,  but  sets 
an  exceedingly  bad  example  to  those  in  whom  we  are  endeavouring  to 
encourage  the  good  old-fashioned  virtue  of  respect  for  authority.  In  spite 
of  these  difficulties,  the  only  sound  course,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  persevere  on 
the  lines  already  laid  down,  namely,  that  British  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  this  country  is  directed  to  the  sole  end  of  introducing  and  maintaining 
good  administration  and  gradually  educating  and  accustoming  the  Egyptians 
to  carry  this  on  for  themselves.  The  Englishmen  engaged  in  this  task  must 
possess  themselves  in  patience,  in  the  hope  that  time  will  clear  away  mis- 
understandings, and  that  in  the  end  all  classes  of  the  community,  European 
and  Egyptian,  will  recognise  that  British  policy  in  Egypt  in  no  way  differs 
from  that  followed  by  Great  Britain  all  over  the  world  towards  countries 
under  her  influence,  namely,  to  place  before  all  else  the  welfare  of  their 
populations. 

Now  this  is  just  the  kind  of  statement  that  gives  us  a  reputa- 
tion for  canting  hypocrisy.  We  did  not  occupy  Egypt  in  a  spirit 
of  quixotic  knight-errantry  ;  and  as  long  as  we  pretend  that  we  are 
there  for  the  good  of  Egypt  only,  there  is  no  answer  to  the  retort 
that  the  Egyptians  would  prefer  our  departure  to  our  presence. 
The  truth  is  that  while  we  should  administer  the  country  for  the 
good  of  the  people  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  yet  British  control 
of  Egypt  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  British  Empire— 
indeed,  of  importance  so  paramount  that  it  must  be  retained  even 
at  the  cost  of  war.  The  open  acknowledgment  of  this  fact  and 
the  direction  of  our  policy  in  accordance  with  it  will  go  far  to  still 
the  unrest  in  Egypt ;  for  it  is  much  more  likely  to  clear  away 
misunderstandings  than  the  continued  profession  of  purely  dis- 
interested motives,  and  it  will  win  at  least  the  respect  due  to  clear 
intentions  and  plain  straightforward  language.  But  that  policy 
can ,  and  must ,  be  carried  out  in  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  spirit , 
and  above  all  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  impartiality  to  all  classes 
and  creeds  among  the  population. 

A.  J.  BUTLER. 
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A    BUNDLE    OF  BILLS— AND    OWNERSHIP 

OF  LAND 


BEFORE  me  lies  a  sheaf  of  Bills,1  gleaned  from  the  Parliamentary 
field.  They  are  various  in  their  objective,  but  they  all  show  the 
deepening  interest  of  the  country  in  agriculture,  and  the  revival 
of  the  belief  that  in  its  regeneration  is  to  be  sought  National 
safety.  They  are  all  devoted  to  one  common  end — to  do  some- 
thing for  the  land,  for  those  who  live  upon  it,  and  for  those  who, 
eager  to  live  upon  it,  have,  nevertheless,  been  driven  from  the 
country-side. 

They  are  the  reply  to  a  popular  demand — a  demand  for  justice 
and  a  demand  for  opportunity.  The  demand  for  justice  has, 
happily,  been  satisfied,  though  the  satisfaction  should  never  have 
been  necessary.  It  required  some  persistency  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Bridgeman  and  Mr.  Lane  Fox  to  convince  the  Government  of 
what  was  patent  on  its  face — that  it  is  unjust  to  deprive  a  farmer 
of  choice  portions  of  his  farm  without  compensation.  One  would 
suppose  it  to  be  an  elementary  proposition  that,  if  a  farmer  has 
twenty  acres  of  good  land  and  eighty  acres  of  land  not  so  good ,  he 
may  be  a  great  loser  if  the  twenty  acres  are  taken  and  the  eighty 
left .  Yet  the  Government ,  when  they  carried  their  Small  Holdings 
Acts  of  1907  and  1908,  either  could  not  or  would  not  see  this  fact. 
In  their  haste  to  '  get  at '  the  landlord  they  quite  forgot  the  tenant ; 
at  any  rate,  they  ignored  him.  They  have  done  tardy  penance, 
but  with  a  minimum  of  grace,  because  their  hearts  were  not  in 
it.  By  the  action  of  their  own  supporters  they  were  within  half  a 
minute  of  making  no  reparation  at  all.  In  their  desire  to  fix  a 
breach  of  privilege  upon  the  House  of  Lords  they  all  but  post- 
poned an  act  of  common  justice  for  another  year.  Indeed,  on  the 
cynical  admission  of  a  Ministerial  supporter,  it  would  have  been 


Small  Holdings  Acts  Amendment  Bill 

Small  Holdings  Bill 

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Acts  (1908)  Amend 
ment  Bill     ....... 

Purchase  of  Land  (England  and  Wales)  Bill     . 

Ownership  of  Land  Bill 

Thrift  and  Credit  Banks  Bill  (1908)  . 
Thrift  and  Credit  Banks  Bill  (1910)  . 


Mr.  Lane  Fox. 
Mr.  Warner. 

Mr.  Bridgeman. 
Mr.  J.  Collings. 
Mr.  Hoare. 
Lord  Wenlock. 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
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postponed  but  for  the  fear  that  the  Peers  would  be  described  as 
benefactors  of  the  farming  class.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell 
further  on  the  incident — how  Lord  Carrington  was  thrown  over 
by  Lord  Ore  we ,  how  prudence  and  vocal  clamour  curbed  Socialistic 
antagonism.  Sir  Edward  Strachey's  Bill  has  become  law,  and 
in  it  the  measures  introduced  by  friends  of  the  farmer  have  found 
fruition. 

There  are  other  Bills  in  this  bundle  which  have  not  yet  attained 
fruition,  and  will  not,  so  long  as  Land  Nationalisation  possesses 
the  Government.  The  prophet  who  has  the  moulding  of  events 
is  not  likely  to  mould  them  to  the  falsification  of  his  prophecies  : 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  has  foretold  the  inevitable  coming  of  Land 
Nationalisation,  will  do  nothing  to  further  such  measures  as  those 
of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  and  Mr.  Hoare,  which  are  at  once  its 
antithesis  and  its  antidote. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  question  on  which  the  two  Great  Parties 
stand  in  sharper  division  than  on  this  question  of  land  tenure. 
Tenancy,  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  is  the  basis  of  the 
Eadical  policy.  The  leaders  of  Eadicalism  extol  it  as  the  best  of 
all  possible  conditions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  indeed,  one 
Minister  has  openly  declared  in  Parliament  that,  if  he  thought 
any  persons  were  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  limited  oppor- 
tunities to  become  owners  by  the  Act  of  1892,  he  would  place 
obstacles  rather  than  facilities  in  the  way.  Nor  is  that  inexorable 
attitude  likely  to  be  moderated  so  long  as  Socialism  hangs  on  the 
Eadical  flanks  in  alliance  or  in  menace. 

The  Unionist  Party,  on  the  other  hand,  has  adopted  owner- 
ship as  the  underlying  principle  of  agrarian  reform,  while  not  re- 
jecting tenancy  as  it  exists.  It  advocates  ownership,  in  putting 
more  people  upon  the  land,  in  colonising  the  lands  abandoned  to 
park  and  pasture.  On  more  than  one  occasion  Mr.  Balfour  has 
written  and  spoken  in  favour  of  Small  Ownership — in  his  Preface 
to  my  pamphlet  '  The  Land  for  the  People,'  at  Birmingham  and 
Aberdeen.  More  recently,  too,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jesse  Collings, 
he  has  foreshadowed  legislation  for  its  promotion .  Our  opponents , 
to  be  sure,  and  notably  Sir  Edward  Strachey — who  has  been  singu- 
larly unfortunate  in  some  recent  controversies  with  Mr.  Collings 
and  others — affect  to  deride  these  statements  as  unreal,  and  incon- 
sistent with  previous  utterances.  Sir  Edward's  position  is  marked 
by  a  complacent  lack  of  logic.  He  denies  that  there  is  any  demand 
for  ownership — a  point  I  shall  discuss  presently — and  yet  seems  so 
fearful  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  may  be  popular,  that  he  seeks  to  lessen 
its  force  by  resort  to  the  cliche  device  of  garbling  Mr.  Balfour's 
words. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Times  he  quotes  the  Aberdeen  speech  as  show- 
ing that  Mr.  Balfour  prefers  tenancy  to  ownership,  and  his  belief 
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that  by  tenancy  alone  was  British  agriculture  able  to  weather  the 
agricultural  storm  which  began  in  1879.  He  omits  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  of  tenancy  as  a  partnership  between 
landlord,  tenant  and  labourer,  in  which  there  is  mutual  give  and 
take,  not  that  State  tenancy,  of  his  share  in  the  creation  of  which 
Sir  Edward  boasts,  where  an  unsympathetic  public  body  takes  all 
and  gives  nothing,  where  there  is  not  partnership  but  '  servitude/ 
as  Colonel  Seely  would  say.  He  omits  also  to  state  that  Mr. 
Balfour  compared  the  Scottish,  not  the  English,  system  of  tenancy 
with  universal  Small  Ownership.  And,  most  important  of  all,  he 
quite  carelessly  ignores  those  words  of  Mr.  Balfour's  which  imme- 
diately follow  those  he  has  so  carefully  quoted.  Here  are  the 
words  : 

The  number  of  actual  owners  of  land  is  far  greater  than  the  ordinary 
Radical  agitator  would  lead  anybody  to  suppose ;  it  is/nevertheless  the  fact 
that,  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  the  number  of  owners  ought  to  be  greatly 
increased.  I  believe  it  to  be  good  for  agriculture,  I  believe  it  to  be  good  for 
the  social  system  generally  ;  I  do  not  think  that  any  observer  or  writer  upon 
this  great  theme  of  land  tenure  doubts  that  .  .  .  our  system  would  be  enor- 
mously improved  if  we  could  increase  the  number  of  owners  of  the  soil. 
I  mentioned  some  reasons  why  I  desire  that ;  I  will  mention  another  reason. 
I  do  not  believe  that  small  cultivation  is  likely  to  be  more  prosperous  except 
under  favourable  conditions.  You  give  to  the  small  cultivator  the  stimulus 
of  ownership,  the  joy  of  possession,  a  most  legitimate  pleasure.  Give  him 
that,  and  he  will  work  hours  which  a  man  merely  working  for  wages  would 
justly  say,  rightly  say,  '  I  do  not  care  to  do  more  than  a  certain  amount 
of  work  for  somebody  else.  I  am  willing  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  wage.'  But  that  is  a  perfectly  different  motive  from  that  which 
animates  your  small  French  owner,  your  small  German  owner  and  your  small 
Belgian  owner,  who  works  hours  of  toil  on  the  small  farm  he  cultivates  because 
he  is  the  owner. 

Surely  these  words  are  clear  enough  to  have  convinced  Sir 
Edward  Strachey  of  Mr.  Balfour's  policy,  unless,  indeed,  he 
studied  the  Aberdeen  speech  in  an  expurgated  edition.  They 
will  probably  convince  less  prejudiced  people  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
promise  to  introduce  legislation  for  the  extension  of  ownership  is 
not  vitiated  by  inconsistency ;  and  that  ownership  of  land  is  hence- 
forth as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  Unionist  policy  as  Tariff 
Eeform,  the  Maintenance  of  the  Union,  or  National  Security. 

There  is  a  real  hunger  for  land.  The  number  of  applications 
for  farms  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1908,  defective  as  it 
is,  and  oppressive  in  many  of  its  conditions  as  it  remains,  shows 
that  beyond  dispute.  But  there  is  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
desire  of  the  people  is  towards  tenancy  or  ownership.  The 
Ministerial  Party,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  Press,  never  tire  in 
asserting  that  the  people  have  no  desire  to  purchase  land;  that 
ownership  is,  if  not  obnoxious,  at  least  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  them ;  that  their  loftiest  ambition  is  to  be  the  tenants  of  the 
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County  Councils.  Such  a  proposition  must  offend  anyone  with 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  There  is  no  desire  more  firmly 
rooted  in  man's  heart  than  the  desire  of  possession — full,  un- 
disputed possession.  But  we  need  not  rely  on'  such  abstract 
reasoning.  In  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  agrarian  reform 
has  tended  towards  individual  ownership.  It  is  not  economic 
policy  alone,  but  obedience  to  this  great  natural  instinct,  which 
has  guided  the  land  reformers  of  Europe.  Than  New  Zealand 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  more  affected  by  Socialistic  ideas, 
and  even  in  that  land  natural  desires  and  aspirations  have  revolted 
against  limited  ownership  under  the  State.  The  leaseholds  of 
New  Zealand,  some  running  through  generations,  are,  except  in 
name,  almost  indistinguishable  from  ownership,  yet,  because  they 
do  not  give  complete  possession,  the  people  are  now  demanding  full 
enfranchisement.  Arguing  from  these  analogies,  one  might  ask 
what  there  is  in  the  British  agriculturist,  whose  individualism  is 
so  marked  and  stubborn,  to  differentiate  him  from  the  rest  of 
mankind?  Probably  Belgium  is  the  only  modern  State  where 
ownership  has  not  almost  fully  replaced  tenancy,  and  there  are 
reasons  for  this  which  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Seebohm  Kowntree's 
remarkable  and  authoritative  book  recently  published,  Land 
and  Labour  in  Belgium;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  dearness  of 
land,  traditional  terms  of  tenure  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  the 
absence  of  a  national  policy  of  assisted-purchase  as  is  to  be  found 
in  Germany,  for  instance.  But  even  in  Belgium  small  ownership 
has  made  great  strides. 

To  such  considerations  the  Kadical  opposes  what,  by  its  eternal 
repetition,  we  must  suppose  he  considers  a  conclusive  argument. 
He  has  only  one,  and,  like  a  barren  economist,  he  makes  the  most 
of  it;  indeed,  many  of  his  party  journals  would  appear  to  keep 
it  set  up  in  type  ready  for  instant  use.  Here  it  is  for  what  it  is 
worth  :— Out  of  many  thousands  of  applications  for  land  under 
the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1908,  the  overwhelming  majority  have 
been  for  tenancies,  and  an  insignificant  minority  for  purchase. 
Ergo,  the  people  desire  to  be  tenants,  not  owners.  '  Why  is 
this?  '  asks  Sir  Edward  Strachey  in  a  recent  letter,  with  the  pride 
of  a  new  Columbus — as  though  he  had  never  heard  the  question 
answered  a  hundred  times  in  words  identical  with  those  of  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings — '  Because  they  cannot  afford  it.'  Sir  Edward 
Strachey  ignores  the  awkward  fact  that,  under  the  Act  of  1908, 
a  purchaser  must  pay  down  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  purchase- 
money  ;  that  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  County  Council,  remain  a  perpetual  rent-charge, 
and  that  the  rest  must  be  repaid  in  less  than  fifty  years,  'which 
would  represent  a  payment  of  over  4J  per  cent.  Here,  then,  are 
three  serious  drawbacks  :  The  purchaser  has  to  find  twenty  per 
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cent,  of  the  price  at  once ;  on  forty-five  per  cent,  he  has  to  pay  a 
large  annuity,  and,  when  all  that  is  done,  he  remains  a  limited 
owner,  having  a  perpetual  rent-charge  to  pay  in  respect  of  the 
remaining  quarter  of  the  price.  The  last  two  inconveniences  he 
might  possibly  accept ,  though  with  reluctance ;  but  the  first  is  a 
bar  to  possession  for  all  except  a  few. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man  anxious  to  buy  a  farm  of  thirty  or  forty 
acres,  the  price,  of  which  might  be  about  1000Z.  Such  a  man 
is  not ,  as  a  rule ,  a  capitalist ;  yet  to  purchase  under  the  Act  he 
should  have  from  3001.  to  4001.  at  least  in  ready  money  in  order  to 
put  down  his  share  of  the  price  and  to  retain  even  meagre  working 
capital.  When  the  conditions  of  purchase  are  thus  plainly  stated, 
Sir  Edward  Strachey's  argument  loses  some  of  its  force.  It  is 
their  poverty,  not  their  will,  that  makes  men  consent  to  the  hard 
blessing  of  County  Council  tenancy ;  just  as  want  of  ready  money 
drives  the  enthusiastic  seaman  to  charter  a  yacht  for  the  season 
instead  of  buying  it  for  permanent  use. 

In  support  of  this  contention  the  recent  experience  of  Mr. 
Pretyman  and  the  Land  Union  may  be  cited.  The  offer  of  the 
Land  Union  to  enable  persons  to  become  owners  of  small  holdings 
upon  easy  terms — not  such  terms  as  those  laid  down  in  the  Act  of 
1908 — has  evoked  a  response  which  is  understood  to  be  embarrass- 
ing in  its  proportions.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  that 
scheme  in  detail.  It  has  received  much  praise  and  blame,  both, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  somewhat  exaggerated.  As  a  measure  of  land 
reform  it  is  obviously  inadequate ;  but  it  has  probably  been  less 
designed  for  that  purpose  than  as  a  means  of  giving  profitable 
occupation  to  a  selected  class — a  purpose  which  it  should  well  serve. 
The  scheme  may  be  open  to  criticism  in  some  respects,  as,  for 
instance,  in  limiting  the  number  of  these  small  owners  to  two  in 
a  village,  instead  of  forming  colonies  in  which  they  might  work  with 
one  another  in  the  common  ownership  of  a  horse  or  implements, 
and  by  co-operation.  But  criticism  may  be  limited  to  this — that 
such  a  scheme  would  better  be  a  sequent  and  adjunct  to  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  measure  such  as  Mr.  Jesse  Collings',  and  that 
in  so  far  as  it  is  premature  it  is  unscientific.  The  Land  Union 
scheme  has  been  mentioned  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticism 
—for  it  has  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  really  desire  to  do  something 
for  the  land — but  to  emphasise  the  point  that  natural  desire  makes 
for  ownership,  and  that,  under  favourable  conditions,  applications 
to  the  County  Councils  for  the  purchase  of  land  would  enormously 
increase,  even  if  they  did  not  outnumber  those  for  tenancy. 

Here  let  it  be  made  plain  that  it  has  never  been  proposed  by 
me  or  those  who  work  with  me  to  abolish  tenancy.  There  is  room 
for  both  tenancy  and  ownership.  The  object  of  those  who  wish 
to  remove  the  obstacles  which  now  stand  in  the  way  of  land- 
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purchase  is  not  to  create  a  new  and  artificial  system,  but  to  give 
free  play  to  natural  instincts  and  open  a  road  for  the  ambitions 
of  the  individual.  If  a  man  wants  to  be  a  tenant,  a  tenant  let  him 
be  under  the  Act  of  1908.  But  if  his  hopes  and  aspirations  lead 
him  to  crave  for  the  ownership  of  his  farm,  we  would  remove 
those  barriers  of  poverty  which  now  stand  in  his  way.  More  than 
that,  by  removing  those  financial  restraints  on  his  freedom  of 
choice,  we  should  also  succeed  in  saving  the  deserving,  the  men 
whom  British  agriculture  needs,  from  the  oppressive  exactions  to 
which,  in  their  land-hunger,  they  are  now  exposed. 

In  using  these  words  I  have  no  desire  to  make  charges  of 
wilful  oppression  against  the  County  Councils  who  have  to  ad- 
minister the  Act.  They  must  safeguard  the  ratepayer  against 
loss;  they  are  bound,  as  landlords,  to  supervise  their  tenants. 
But  I  do  severely  blame  the  system  which  enables  the  tenants  to 
be  loaded  with  the  heavy  charges  now  imposed  upon  them.  Sir 
Edward  Strachey,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  told  us  that  County 
Councils  can  borrow  at  3J  per  cent.,  and  that  another  quarter  per 
cent,  ought  to  cover  the  costs  of  administration.  How  far  this 
pleasant  theory  falls  short  of  happy  practice  may  be  learned  from 
a  perusal  of  Cd.  5180,  the  last  Eeport  on  Small  Holdings  issued  by 
Sir  Edward's  own  Department.  In  not  one  case  of  the  dozen 
settlement  experiments  there  described  is  that  limit  of  one- 
quarter  per  cent,  maintained.  In  one  case  land  rented  by  the 
Council  at  265.  an  acre  is  re-let  at  365.,  an  increase  of  over  40  per 
cent. ;  in  another  a  sheep  farm  rented  at  95.  an  acre  is  re-let  at 
185.,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent.  There  is  a  case  in  which  the 
Council  has  bought  an  estate  and  expended  1550L  on  it,  and  let 
it  to  tenants  at  a  rent  which  represents  5J  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 
Suppose  that  the  cost  of  administration  is  the  65.  per  100 J.  in- 
dicated by  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  then  the  tenants  on  this  estate  are 
paying  1J  per  cent,  per  annum  towards  the  purchase  of  the  land. 
In  a  very  few  years  the  money  spent  by  the  Council  will  have 
been  repaid,  but  the  men  who  have  repaid  the  money  will  not  be 
the  owners  of  the  land,  but  will  still  be  tenants.  This  is  a  heavy 
exaction,  from  which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  should  be  saved,  in 
justice  to  themselves  and  to  British  agriculture. 

British  agriculture  is  not  to  be  helped  by  men  working  with 
millstones  round  their  necks,  or  by  men  who,  as  tenants  of  public 
bodies,  are  placed  in  the  unaided  isolation  of  ownership  without 
its  compensatory  independence  and  fulness  of  reward.  Agricul- 
ture is  to  be  redeemed  only  by  giving  the  largest  opportunity  to 
efficiency  and  character,  by  minimising  the  handicap  of  poverty, 
and  by  lightening  to  the  utmost  point  consistent  with  safety  the 
financial  obligations  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  So  shall  his  hope, 
and  with  it  his  energies,  be  most  highly  stimulated. 

RR2 
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To  do  this  is  the  object  of  two  of  the  Bills  in  my  bundle — 
those  introduced  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  and  by  Mr.  Hoare.  If, 
in  contrasting  these  schemes,  I  appear  in  an  attitude  even  faintly 
antagonistic  to  Mr.  Collings,  it  is  an  antagonism  not  of  policy  but 
of  method,  an  antagonism  reluctant  enough  on  my  part,  and  which 
his  splendid  devotion  to  the  cause  of  small  ownership  will  enable 
him  to  recognise  is  entirely  due  to  a  desire  to  evolve  from  various 
proposals  one  most  likely  to  achieve  the  object  for  which  he  has 
striven  with  unfaltering  zeal,  through  good  and  ill  report,  during 
almost  thrice  the  length  of  my  political  life.  It  may  be  added 
that  if  I  offer  an  alternative  to  certain  of  Mr.  Collings'  methods 
I  also  criticise  some  of  the  provisions  in  Mr.  Hoare's  Bill,  believing, 
as  will  presently  appear,  that  better  methods  may  be  found  else- 
where. With  Mr.  Hoare's  Bill  when  it  was  first  drafted  I  was  in 
sympathy,  but  further  inquiry  has  modified  nay  views  in  some 
particulars,  not  vital. 

The  distinction  which  is  made  in  Mr.  Collings'  Bill  between  a 
sitting  tenant  and  a  new  purchaser — or,  as  he  may  be  called  for 
brevity,  a  colonist — is  inconsistent  in  detail  to  my  mind.'  He 
proposes  that  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  may  be  advanced 
to  a  sitting  tenant  up  to  a  maximum  of  7000L,  or,  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  9000L,  while  a  colonist  shall  only  be  able  to  obtain 
nine-tenths  of  the  purchase-money.  This  apparent,  but  evi- 
dently unintentional ,  preference  for  the  existing  tenant  is  probably 
based  on  the  idea  that  a  sitting  tenant  can  offer  better  security 
than  a  landless  man.  That  is  true,  because,  it  being  the  founda- 
tion of  a  sound  land-purchase  scheme  that  the  terminable 
annuities  need  not  be  appreciably  greater  than  the  rent,  a  farmer 
who  has  paid  his  rent  regularly  may  be  trusted  to  pay  his 
annuity,  especially  as  his  working  plant  is  in  existence  and  he 
possesses  a  going  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  these  are  the  very 
men  who  might  easily  afford  to  put  down  one-tenth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  purchase-money.  Our  chief  concern  must  really  be  for 
the  men  who,  with  all  the  capacities  for  success,  wish  to  go 
upon  the  land  or  to  stay  upon  the  land,  but  cannot,  owing  to  the 
hopelessness  of  ever  owning  it.  The  basis  of  Unionist  policy  is 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  people  upon  the  land,  while  at  the 
same  time  facilities  may  and  should  be  given  to  occupying  tenants 
to  acquire.  To  reduce  the  amount  the  intending  small  owner 
would  have  to  pay  from  20  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  is  most  useful, 
but  it  is  not  enough ;  nor  is  it  apparent  why  the  landless  man  in 
Great  Britain  should  be  regarded  as  more  unreliable  than  Mr.  Birrell 
regards  his  fellow  in  Ireland.  It  is,  therefore,  undesirable  that 
suitable  purchasers  should  be  differentiated,  and,  as  I  hope  to  show 
later,  it  is  unnecessary. 

In  its  general  lines  Mr.  Collings'  Bill  is  similar  to  the  Irish 
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Land  Purchase  Act — in  its  method  of  raising  the  money,  in 
its  adoption  of  Government  responsibility,  and  in  the  rate  per 
cent,  of  the  annuities.  Eegarding  this  per  cent,  of  interest,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  Mr.  Collings,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Hoare 
as  well,  somewhat  underrate  the  present  value  of  money.  Mr. 
Collings  proposes  3J  per  cent,  as  the  amount  of  the  annual  pay- 
ment, the  amount  adopted  in  the  Irish  Act;  Mr.  Hoare  suggests 
3J  per  cent.  Both  these  figures  are  probably  too  low.  The  era 
of  cheap  borrowing  is  drawing  to  an  end.  The  time  has  passed 
when  money  could  be  obtained  at  2J  per  cent,  and  when  an  annual 
payment  of  3J  per  cent,  would  extinguish  a  debt  in  sixty-seven 
years  or  so.  We  must  contemplate  higher  rates ;  and  therefore, 
in  another  article  on  this  subject  which  has  appeared  elsewhere, 
I  have  based  my  calculations  on  annuities  of  4  per  cent.  It  may 
be  noted  that  an  annual  payment  of  4  per  cent,  will  'extinguish  a 
debt  in  sixty  years,  or  payment  of  4J  per  cent,  in  about  forty-four 
and  a  half  years.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  an  annuity  of 
4  per  cent,  would  be  substantially  less  than  the  County  Council 
tenants,  under  the  Act  of  1908,  are  now  paying  in  perpetual  rent. 

Mr.  Collings  adopts  in  its  entirety  the  principle  of  Government 
control.  The  money  required  for  land-purchase — 10,000,000/.  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  land  by  sitting  tenants  and  2,000,000/. 
for  the  creation  of  small  ownerships — is  to  be  raised  by  Treasury 
loan  and  administered  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Hoare 'a 
Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  places  the  administration  of  the  Act  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  under  Government  control,  and 
leaves  the  financing  of  land-purchase  to  a  land  bank  or  banks, 
the  Government  only  intervening  to  become  security  for  the 
advances  made  by  the  bank  to  purchasers. 

This  latter  proposal,  while  it  has  its  precedent  in  other  countries, 
must,  I  fear,  on  further  consideration,  be  ruled  out  here.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  expect  a  Government  in  the  present  state  of 
agriculture  and  with  a  decimated  population  on  the  land  to  accept 
the  position  of  guarantor  for  would-be  landowners .  E  ven  if  it  were 
so  disposed,  such  a  system  would  probably  beget  moral  laxity  in 
borrowers.  Apart  from  this,  Mr.  Hoare 's  Bill  has  certain  marked 
and  striking  advantages.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  placing  of  land- 
purchases  in  the  hands  of  the  State  has  much -to  recommend  it — 
the  certainty  of  cheap  money,  confidence  in  the  Government, 
the  existence  of  the  necessary  machinery  ready-made ;  but  the 
County  Councils,  too,  have  the  machinery,  while  the  handing  over 
of  the  financial  side  of  the  operation  to  a  National  Land  Bank  would 
eliminate  some  of  the  defects  of  Governmental  administration- 
slavery  to  precedent,  inelasticity,  the  rigid  routine  of  officialism. 
The  development  of  land-purchase  would  be  quickened  by  the  fact 
that  the  work  would  be  carried  out,  not  by  permanent  officials 
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but  by  men  whose  positions  would  be  maintained  simply  by  the 
result  of  the  work  done  by  them.  Under  such  a  stimulus  land- 
purchase  through  the  medium  of  a  National  Land  Bank  would  pro- 
bably be  simpler,  cheaper,  more  expeditious,  possibly  more  sympa- 
thetic. And  the  adoption  of  a  bank  would  have  this  further  and 
great  advantage  :  that  it  would  exclude  political  prejudice  from  the 
administration  of  the  Act.  A  bank  would  have  nothing  in  view 
but  the  investment  of  its  money ;  a  Government  impregnated  with 
socialistic  theories — a  Government  composed  of  gentlemen  like 
Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt,  for  instance — might  be  tempted,  in  Mr. 
Harcourt's  own  words,  '  to  limit  rather  than  to  facilitate  '  the 
purchase  of  land.  Under  the  management  of  a  private  concern 
the  progress  of  land  settlement  would  be  more  continuous  and 
equable.  For  these  reasons  I  should  prefer  to  restrict  the  func- 
tions of  the  State  to  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  Act,  and,  in  the  financial  sphere,  to  enabling  a  land 
bank  to  borrow  cheaply  by  reason  of  the  Treasury  guarantee. 

In  one  important  respect  Mr.  Collings  will  probably  admit  that 
Mr.  Hoare's  Bill  has  certain  inviting  clauses.  Mr.  Collings 
addresses  himself  entirely  to  enabling  men  to  buy  land ;  Mr. 
Hoare,  in  addition,  endeavours  to  stimulate  the  willingness  of 
landowners  to  sell,  by  offering  certain  exemptions  from  land- 
values  taxation  on  land  registered  with  the  County  Councils  as 
purchasable  at  a  stated  price,  and  by  giving  the  Treasury  power 
to  remit  half  the  stamp-duties  on  transfers  of  land  under  the  Act. 
Similar  inducements  to  the  creation  of  small  ownership  are 
given  by  other  countries,  notably  by  Austria-Hungary,  where 
very  considerable  remissions  of  taxation  and  stamp  duties  are  made 
in  the  case  of  approved  schemes  of  land  settlement.  The  im- 
portance of  this  is  manifest.  There  is  always  land  in  the  market, 
but  it  is  not  always  available  or  suitable  for  small  holdings.  What 
is  required  is  to  secure  that  the  supply  of  suitable  land  shall 
approximate  to  the  demand,  without  the  disagreeable  necessity 
for  compulsion,  with  all  the  ill-will  and  frequent  injustice  of 
which,  even  in  its  limited  operation  under  the  Act  of  1908,  it  has 
been  the  cause.  Landowners  in  general  are  apparently  willing 
and  anxious  to  promote  small  ownership,  but  not  all  of  them  can 
afford  to  do  so  without  some  quid  pro  quo. 

But  in  neither  of  these  Bills  is  there  to  be  found  the  only  and 
final  solution  of  this  great  question.  I  believe  that  the  financial 
solution,  which  is  really  the  final  solution,  is  to  be  sought  in  a 
powerful  National  Land  Bank,  operating  as  an  independent  entity, 
but  supported  by  a  Government  guarantee  to  enable  it  to  borrow 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Such  a  bank  would  have  a 
representative  of  the  Government  on  its  board ;  its  dividends 
might  be  limited  to,  say,  5  per  cent. ;  its  surplus  profits  might  go 
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to  agricultural  purposes,  probably  to  be  applied  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But,  though  the  bank  would  hand  over  a  portion  of  its 
profits  for  national  purposes,  it  would  be  in  no  sense  a  philan- 
thropic institution.  Its  business  would  be  conducted  on  strict 
commercial  lines,  to  release  the  Government  from  its  guarantee, 
to  pay  a  steady  maximum  dividend  to  its  shareholders,  to  have 
surplus  profits  not  as  a  matter  of  benevolence  but  of  prudence, 
seeing  that  they  would  go  to  promote  the  great  industry  from 
which  its  profits  would  be  derived,  and  so  to  increase  the  security 
for  its  loans. 

Two  questions  in  criticism  of  this  scheme  naturally  suggest 
themselves.  First,  will  a  bank,  working  on  strict  commercial 
lines,  be  able  or  willing  to  advance  the  whole  of  the  purchase- 
money  to  a  borrower  ?  It  has  been  so  in  Germany  ;  it  might  be  so 
here.  In  the  case  of  tenant-purchasers,  who  have  farmed  their 
land  long  and  well,  an  advance  in  full  could  probably  be  made  with 
perfect  safety ;  and  in  many  cases  the  National  Land  Bank  might 
be  willing  to  do  it.  But  more  probably  in  most  cases  the  pur- 
chaser would  be  able  to  pay  down  some  portion  of  the  purchase- 
money.  There  remain  the  cases  of  tenants  or  new  purchasers 
who  cannot  find  a  substantial  proportion,  or  any  appreciable  pro- 
portion, of  the  purchase-price  without  injuriously  trenching  on 
development  capital,  and  yet  who,  the  bank  are  satisfied,  can 
with  that  capital  make  their  enterprise  successful.  What  of 
them?  The  bank,  as  a  commercial  institution,  might  not  desire 
to  lend  more  than  a  certain  large  proportion  of  the  purchase-price. 
Here  the  County  Council  might  step  in  to  make  up  the  remainder. 

At  present  the  County  Councils  take  the  risk  of  the  whole  of  the 
purchase-price  ;  under  this  proposal  they  would  only  bear  the  risk 
of  a  small  percentage,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  financial 
position  would  be  more  secure  than  it  is  now.  Take  a  concrete 
example.  The  Sealyham  estate,  in  Pembrokeshire,  was  for  sale, 
and  the  twenty-six  tenants  on  it  were  under  notice  to  quit.  As 
they  were  anxious  to  get  other  land,  the  County  Council  bought  the 
estate  for  26,000?.  and  kept  the  sitting  tenants  on  at  higher  rents. 
Her©  the  Council  have  taken  the  whole  responsibility.  If  the 
tenants  leave,  and  no  others,  or  an  insufficient  number,  come 
forward ,  the  Council  will  have  the  land  thrown  on  their  hands ,  and 
will  have  to  cultivate  it ,  probably  at  a  loss.  Were  a  Land  Purchase 
Act,  such  as  I  describe,  in  force  the  land  bank  might  advance  80  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase-money  to  the  tenants,  and  the  County 
Council  would  only  have  to  risk  5200/.  Take,  again,  the  Nordan 
Farm,  Herefordshire,  where  the  County  Council  have  spent 
12,158L  on  purchase  and  buildings,  and  from  which  they  derive 
a  rent  equal  to  5J  per  cent,  on  their  expenditure.  Under  a  Land 
Purchase  Act  evervone  concerned  would  be  benefited— the  Council 
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because  their  risk  would  be  greatly  reduced ;  the  tenants  because, 
by  paying  4  per  cent,  in  place  of  5J  per  cent.,  they  would  become 
owners  in  sixty  years,  or  in  forty-four  years  if  they  paid  4J  per 
cent.,  which  would  still  be  less  than  they  are  now  paying  in  rent. 
In  this  case  agriculture  would  benefit,  because  the  cultivator,  with 
his  burdens  reduced,  would  have  more  money  to  put  into  the  soil, 
and  because  the  National  Land  Bank  would  be  devoting  surplus 
profits  to  agricultural  development. 

The  next  question  that  may  be  put  is  this  :  You  refer  to  surplus 
profits ;  how  could  such  a  bank  have  profits?  With  a  Government 
guarantee  behind ,  it  would  mainly  conduct  its  operations  on  cheap 
money  raised  on  land  mortgage  bonds,  issued  against  its  advances, 
as  is  done  in  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Denmark,  where 
such  bonds  are  readily  taken  up,  and  rank  as  first-class  securities. 
It  would ,  of  course ,  be  impossible  to  expect  the  bank  to  lend  at  the 
same  rate  at  which  it  borrows ;  indeed,  no  Government  or  County 
Council  can  do  it,  or  does  do  it,  to  say  nothing  of  a  commercial 
institution,  and  out  of  the  difference  would  be  one  main  S9urce 
of  profit. 

There  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  raising  money  by  land  mort- 
gage bonds,  as  would  be  done  by  the  bank,  over  the  method  by 
which  land  purchase  in  Ireland  has  been  financed — that  it  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  effecting  large  loans  in  anticipation  of 
demands,  a  process  often  inconvenient  and  sometimes  productive 
of  dislocation  in  the  money  market .  As  these  bonds  would  be  issued 
against  specific  transactions,  no  large  demands  for  money  would 
be  made  at  any  one  time ;  the  bonds — ranking  as  first-class 
securities — would  be  readily  absorbed ;  the  Government  might 
even  assist  a  National  Land  Bank  by  using  it  for  the  investment 
of  the  funds  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  as  is  done  in 
Belgium,  thus  bringing  national  thrift  and  national  progress  into 
direct  relation. 

The  functions  of  such  a  bank  would  be  twofold  :  it  would  be 
the  instrument  of  land-purchase  and  it  would  be  a  fountain  of 
agricultural  credit.  Those  who  are  wedded  to  the  idea  that  small 
ownership  should  be  the  product  ol  State  finance  and  State  con- 
trol question  the  propriety  of  making  a  bank  the  instrument  of 
land-purchase.  Not  unreasonably,  as  the  idea  is  new,  they 
regard  it  askance,  declaring  that  it  is  without  precedent,  and 
refusing  to  consider  the  operations  of  the  Lands chaf ten  of  Ger- 
many, the  Land  Banks  of  Denmark,  the  Egyptian  Land  Bank, 
or  the  operations  of  the  Comptoirs  Agricoles  in  relation  to  the 
Caisse  Gdnerale  in  Belgium  as  cases  in  point.  Sceptics  on  this 
point  may  be  referred  to  Austria-Hungary,  where  land  settlement 
is  very  largely  conducted  by  banks — some  co-operative,  some  not— 
whose  business  lies  so  largely  in  this  direction  that  they  are  styled 
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'  parcelling-out '  banks,  which  proceed  by  acquiring  large  estates 
and  re-selling  them  to  small  cultivators.  These  banks  enjoy  the 
recognition  and  encouragement  of  the  State,  and  are  subject  to 
State  supervision  so  far  as  to  safeguard  purchasers  against 
excessive  charges  or  oppressive  conditions.  We  have  here  a  pre- 
cedent and  example  in  land  colonisation  in  an  old  country  which 
has  worked  well,  and  which,  with  necessary  modifications,  might 
well  be  followed  here. 

But  the  functions  of  the  National  Land  Bank  would  not  end 
with  enabling  men  to  become  owners  of  land.     Important  as  that 
is,  it  would  only  be  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  bank.     For 
when  the  men  are  on  the  land  they  must  have  the  means  of 
remaining  there,  and  have  easy  access  to  working  capital.     This 
question  of  agricultural  credit  is  of  enormous  magnitude  and  im- 
portance ,  not  alone  to  the  small  owners  who  will  come ,  but  to  the 
larger  men  and  small  men  already  established  on  the  land.     Want 
of  cheap  money  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  small  freeholders  formerly  so  numerous.     Not  a  few 
existing  large  estates  had  their  origin  in  the  absorption  of  small 
farms  by  solicitors  or  money-lenders,  who  ruthlessly  foreclosed 
their  mortgages  and  sold  up  the  yeomen  and  peasant  proprietors 
to  whom  they  had  advanced  money  at  heavy  interest.     Although 
British  agriculture  has  not  suffered  to  the  extent  to  which  Irish 
and  foreign  agriculture  has  suffered  from  the  exactions  of  usurers 
and  '  gombeen  '  men,  still  it  has  suffered,  and  its  character  has 
been  affected  by  lack  of  opportunities  for  borrowing  money  on 
easy  terms.     The  steady  evolution  of  banking  has  tended  in  the 
same   direction.     The  local   banks,   family   institutions,   which 
covered  the  country,  where  the  relations  between  banker  and 
client  were  of  friendly  intimacy,  have  been  absorbed  in  huge 
joint-stock  institutions,  until  few  are  left.     The  farmer  finds  it  no 
longer  easy  to  Horrow  from  a  banker  who  has  known  him  and  his 
farm  and  the  history  of  both.     The  money  of  a  locality,  which 
once  was  largely  re-invested  in  that  locality,  now  leaves  the 
countryside  and  finds  employment  in  industrial  concerns,  or,  more 
unhappily,  goes  abroad,  leaving  agriculture  crippled  and  anaemic. 
A  National  Land  Bank  would  set  itself  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
Its  primary   Business   would  be   to   advance   money   for   land- 
purchase,  and  afterwards  to  lend  money  directly  or  indirectly  for 
development  purposes.     The  individual  needs  of  small  owners 
would  not  be  great ;  they  would  require  short-term  loans  for  which 
mortgages  would  be  too  costly,  and  for  which  they  would  not  be 
able  to  charge  their  land,  it  being  already  charged  with  the 
purchase-price.     It  is  now  recognised,  even  by  the  Government, 
that  the  small  cultivators  can  only  obtain  money  by  co-operative 
credit,  through  credit  institutions  founded  on  the  Raiffeisen  or 
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some  such  model,  without  share  capital,  dependent  for  funds  on 
deposits  and  borrowed  money. 

The  National  Land  Bank  could  be  the  financial  reservoir  for 
these  co-operative  village  banks,  lending  them  money  at,  say, 
4  per  cent.,  which  would  mean  a  substantial  profit  to  the  bank, 
while  enabling  the  village  societies  to  lend  to  its  members  at  Id. 
per  pound  per  month.  The  Irish  joint-stock  banks  lend  money 
to  the  village  banks  at  this  rate,  but  there  would  be  this  great 
advantage  to  the  village  banks  in  being  able  to  get  their  advances 
from  an  institution  such  as  it  is  proposed  to  create,  that  the 
National  Land  Bank  and  the  village  banks  could  never  be  rivals. 
Although  the  Irish  joint-stock  banks  lend  money  to  village  credit 
societies,  or  Raiffeisen  banks,  they  regard  the  growth  of  deposits 
with  suspicion  and  alarm.  They  have  heard  of  the  huge  deposits 
in  the  German  and  Belgian  Raiffeisen  banks,  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Italian  Casse  Rurali  as  receptacles  for  the  savings  of  the 
people,  and  not  unnaturally  they  fear  that  a  large  extension  of 
the  system  of  co-operative  credit  in  Ireland  may  react  injuriously 
on  themselves,  since  the  interest  on  deposits  in  credit  banks  is 
twice  as  high  as  that  offered  by  the  joint-stock  banks.  There 
have  even  been  cases  where  a  joint-stock  bank  has  made  it  a 
condition  of  a  loan  that  the  borrowing  village  bank  should  not 
accept  deposits.  Now  the  encouragement  of  deposits  by  the 
people  in  the  local  credit  societies  is  one  of  the  highest  objects  of 
the  system.  Thrift  is  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  money 
deposited  with  the  village  bank  comes  back  in  the  form  of  loans 
to  the  district,  while  the  growth  of  deposits  enables  the  banks  to 
lend  on  the  lowest  possible  terms.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of 
great  importance  that  the  village  banks  should  be  able  to  obtain 
money  from  an  institution  which  could  regard  the  growth  of 
deposits  in  the  credit  societies  without  jealousy  or  fear,  even  with 
approval. 

A  land  bank  could  occupy  a  still  more  intimate  relation  to  the 
credit  societies.  In  any  extended  system  of  co-operative  credit  a 
central  bank  becomes  necessary  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 
between  the  societies  which  have  too  much  money  and  those 
which  have  too  little.  In  Belgium  this  equilibrium  and  control 
is  obtained  by  federations  of  central  credit  banks,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  Boerenbond,  to  which  286  local  banks  were 
affiliated  in  1908,  as  Mr.  Rowntree  points  out  in  his  book.  In 
his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee,  Mr.  Russell 
stated  that  some  credit  banks  in  Ireland  have  had  to  refuse 
deposits  owing  to  their  having  funds  beyond  the  requirements  of 
their  members.  Side  by  side  with  such  fortunate  societies  are 
others  crippled  by  lack  of  money.  A  central  bank  is  required  to 
romodv  this  inequality,  and  Mr.  Russell  laid  great  stress  on  the 
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fact  that  a  great  central  bank  is  also  desirable  in  order  to  facili- 
tate borrowing  by  the  local  banks  from  joint-stock  concerns.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  a  land  bank  might  usefully  occupy  this 
position,  just  as  the  Dresdner  Bank  acts  as  the  central  pivot  and  the 
clearing-house  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  system.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  in  any  development  of  agriculture  and  any  increase  in 
local  prosperity,  with  the  power  of  purchase  increased  and  a  larger 
population,  every  existing  local  bank  would  reap  a  profit  which  it 
does  not  now  possess. 

Now  we  reach  the  last  of  the  Bills  in  my  bundle — those  by 
which  Lord  Wenlock,  in  1908,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  during  the 
current  Session,  proposed  to  develop  and  systematise  co-operative 
credit  in  this  country.  Without  going  into  details,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  proposed  to  establish  this  system  by  removing 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  credit  banks  by  the  dual  legislation 
under  which  they  may  be  formed.  What  is  required  by  village 
banks  is  that  they  should  be  societies  incorporated  with  the  joint 
business  of  banking  and  trading  with  unlimited  liability.  Societies 
formed  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  may  enjoy  unlimited 
liability,  but  may  not  trade ;  societies  under  the  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Act  may  trade,  but  may  not  have  unlimited 
liability.  Thus  the  credit  societies  fall  between  two  stools,  and 
to  remove  the  duality  was  the  object  both  of  Lord  Wenlock  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  an  object  which  now  seems  near  attainment, 
though  the  honour  of  the  achievement  is  being  conferred  on  about 
the  last  person  in  the  world  entitled  to  it. 

The  Ministerial  party  have  made  two  great  discoveries  :  First, 
that  on  an  intelligent  system  of  co-operative  credit,  such  as  the 
Eaiff eisen ,  depends  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  ;  next ,  that  Lord 
Carrington  is  the  Apostle  of  a  great  Evangel.  The  first  proposi- 
tion is  quite  true,  but  it  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  Govern- 
ment was  lustily  denouncing  the  Kaiffeisen  system,  or  its  under- 
lying principle  of  unlimited  liability,  as  pregnant  with  ruin.  On 
the  9th  of  July  1908  Lord  Denman,  representing  the  Government 
in  general  and  Lord^ Carrington  in  particular,  drew  a  lurid  picture 
o?  the  desolation  which  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  unlimited 
liability.  Among  the  '  obvious  objections  to  the  principle  of  un- 
limited liability  '  he  spoke  of  the  possible  ruin  in  which  all  the 
members  of  a  village  bank,  and  other  persons  as  well,  might  be 
involved,  drawing  a  painful  parallel  between  its  position  and  that 
of  the  Glasgow  Bank.  Lord  Ore  we  suggested  that  the  Bill  should 
be  dropped,  and,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  omit  altogether  nine  of  the  eleven  clauses  com- 
posing the  Bill  and  to  alter  the  remaining  two  out  of  recognition, 
the  Bill  was  withdrawn.  As  lately  as  last  April  the  Government, 
through  the  mouth  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  again  opposed  the  idea 
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of  unlimited  liability,  only  to  discover  three  months  later  that  it 
is  an  excellent  thing.  True,  there  has  been  an  inquiry  by  a 
House  of  Lords  Committee ;  but  no  facts  were  brought  before 
it  that  were  not  common  knowledge  to  all  interested  in  the 
subject.  We  must  suppose  that  it  was  not  until  July  1910  that 
our  Minister  of  Agriculture  took  the  trouble  to  read  such  a  book 
as  Mr.  Wolff's  People's  Banks.  Presumably  he  has  read  it  by 
this  time,  because  in  his  now  well-known  speech  he  reassured  his 
hearers  against  thinking  that  '  his  was  a  harebrained  scheme  ' 
by  informing  them  that  he  believed  these  banks  had  been  a  great 
success  in  other  countries,  and  that  not  one  had  ever  been  bank- 
rupt. Never  been  bankrupt — and  only  two  years  ago  Lord 
Denman  was  holding  up  the  frightful  example  of  the  Glasgow 
Bank  as  a  warning  against  the  German  system  of  agricultural 
co-operative  credit ! 

There  is  some  unconscious  humour  in  Lord  Carrington's 
promise  to  introduce  his  great  reform  if  '  the  other  side  '  raise 
no  opposition,  when  we  consider  that  the  policy  he  is  calmly 
appropriating  has  been  pressed  forward  by  '  the  other  side  ' 
against  the  declared  opposition  of  his  own  Government,  and  has, 
for  a  twelvemonth,  been  an  integral  part  of  the  policy  of  small 
ownership,  which  is  a  main  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Unionist 
party.  Thus  pledged,  Unionists  could  not,  and  would  not,  oppose 
a  Thrift  and  Credit  Bank  Bill  genuinely  following  the  lines  of 
village  banks  on  the  Continent — a  real  measure,  not  one  which, 
while  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  breaks  it  to  the  hope. 

But  valuable  as  such  a  measure  would  be,  it  could  only  achieve 
its  highest  results  under  an  agricultural  system  in  which  owner- 
ship played  a  far  larger  part  than  it  does  in  ours.  The  develop- 
ment of  co-operative  credit  in  the  rural  districts  will  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  extension  of  ownership.  Tenants,  indeed,  can 
benefit  by  the  existence  of  village  banks,  but  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  co-operative  credit  the  leaven  of  ownership  is  essential. 
It  is  not  alone  that  the  credit  of  an  owner  must  always  be  larger 
and  firmer  than  that  of  a  yearly  tenant,  but  that  ownership  con- 
notes some  moral  attributes,  almost  indefinable  but  none  the  less 
real — a  sense  of  independence,  of  pride,  of  responsibility — which 
is  the  backbone  of  mutual  credit.  Also  with  each  succeeding 
year's  annuity  paid,  the  financial  position  of  the  owner  becomes 
better,  and  he  adds  to  his  moral  assets  a  material  security.  Under 
our  present  system  of  land  tenure  we  need  not  hope  ever  to  see 
such  a  growth  of  rural  credit  as  may  be  seen  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  South-E astern  Europe,  not  because  it  is 
not  wanted,  not  because  existing  banking  facilities  are  suffi- 
cient, but  because  limited  possession  blocks  the  way.  Open  the 
way  to  undivided  ownership,  with  all  the  energies  and  ideals 
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which  it  alone  can  evoke,  and  we  shall  see  in  Britain,  as  we  have 
seen  in  like  case  in  Ireland,  a  huge  impetus  to  the  co-operative 
idea. 

No  doubt,  in  taking  over  the  Bills  of  Mr.  Lane-Fox  and  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  and  promising  to  adopt  the  policy  advocated  by  Lord 
Wenlock  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  Government  prides  itself 
on  having  done  a  smart  thing.  It  is,  indeed,  clear  from  the 
sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  Ministerial  Press  that  the  Government 
is  regarded  as  having  made  a  most  successful  raid  upon  the  Unionist 
wardrobe.  To  a  certain  extent,  perhaps,  their  exhilaration  is 
justified,  but  the  Government  has  not  left  us  wholly  undraped. 
It  may  display  itself  in  our  coat  and  waistcoat,  ill-fitting  as  they 
may  be,  but  from  annexing  the  most  essential  article  of  raiment 
it  is  debarred,  not  by  decency,  but  by  Socialism.  It  dare  not,  if  it 
would,  adopt  the  principle  of  ownership.  Lord  Carrington  has 
still  to  echo  the  words  of  Mr.  Asquith — that  tenancy  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  conditions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  face  of 
the  depressing  knowledge  that  nearly  every  other  nation  regards 
ownership  as  an  essential  element  in  agricultural  progress,  and  in 
spite  of  the  distressing  facts  contained  in  the  last  Report  of  his 
Department  on  Small  Holdings. 

Earlier  in  this  article  examples  have  been  given  of  the  financial 
burdens  under  which  the  County  Council  tenants  have  to  toil, 
burdens  to  which  attaches  none  of  the  finality  appertaining  to 
purchase  annuities.  It  is  an  added  irony  that  these  burdens  are 
borne  by  them  in  order  that  their  liberty  of  action  may  be 
diminished.  The  light  of  inspection  and  interference  which  beats 
on  the  tenants  of  the  County  Councils  is  not  only  fierce  but  costly. 
Lord  Denman  made  it  a  main  charge  against  Eaiffeisen  banks  that 
they  create  a  system  of  espionage  among  the  members.  That  they 
do  promote  an  interest  in  the  operations  of  members  who  have 
borrowed  from  the  societies  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  a  healthy,  a  sym- 
pathetic, and  a  mutually  helpful  interest.  The  restraint  and  super- 
vision of  their  tenants  by  the  County  Councils  may  be  necessary, 
but  it  is  not  healthy.  Public  bodies  cannot  afford  to  be  helpfully 
sympathetic,  and  the  tenant  has  to  pay  heavily  for  the  high 
privilege  of  not  being  his  own  master.  He  cannot  improve  his 
land  without  the  approval  of  the  Council,  else  he  has  no  claim  for 
compensation.  The  tenant  of  a  private  owner  has  some  compensa- 
tions for  this  restricted  liberty  in  the  help  and  indulgence  given 
by  the  private  landowner  through  abatements  or  concessions,  but 
which  the  tenant  of  a  public  body  cannot  expect  and  will  not  get. 
Such  an  one  has  at  once  all  the  drawbacks  of  ownership  and 
tenancy,  with  none  of  the  advantages  of  either.  It  is  the  aim  of 
Unionists  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  ownership  as  well  as  its 
responsibilities. 
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In  a  recent  letter  Sir  Edward  Strachey  denied  that  land- 
purchase  in  Ireland  was  a  precedent  for  land-purchase  in  Great 
Britain.  The  position  of  the  Irish  tenant,  he  said,  was  anomalous. 
Quite  so,  but  the  position  of  the  Irish  tenant  was  infinitely  better 
than  is  the  position  of  a  County  Council  tenant.  The  Irishman 
had  fixity  of  tenure,  adjustable  rents,  free  sale.  The  State  tenant 
in  England,  in  future  the  child  of  Land  Nationalisation,  has  none 
of  these  advantages,  not  even  moderate  rent,  for,  on  the  confession 
of  the  Government  itself ,  he  pays  more  than  do  his  neighbours  who 
are  not  tenants  of  the  State. 

Land  nationalisation,  State  tenancy,  has  to  be  tried  by  facts, 
not  theories.  And,  tried  by  facts,  it  will  in  good  time  be  con- 
demned in  Great  Britain  as  it  has  been  lately  condemned  in  New 
Zealand. 

GILBERT  PARKER. 
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FIFTEEN  YEARS'    WORK  IN  A   FEMALE 
CONVICT  PRISON 


IT  is  often  said  that  '  an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory,' 
and  the  saying  roughly  conveys — as  is  the  manner  of  proverbs — 
a  considerable  amount  of  truth. 

Probably  no  subject  has  been  more  widely  discussed  at  the 
present  time  on  the  basis  of  theory  alone  than  that  of  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  and  the  principles  of  prison  administration.  This 
method  of  dealing  with  such  matters  is  to  a  large  extent  in- 
separable from  their  nature,  as,  though  from  time  to  time  an 
ex-prisoner  communicates  his  views  to  the  public,  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  tinge  of  bias  in  his  narration.  An  example  of  this  kind 
has  been  recently  furnished  by  a  notable  article  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal  for  April  1910,  wherein  a  writer  of  considerable  literary 
power  has  described  his  detention  in  a  convict  prison  which  he 
locates  in  Australia. 

These  reminiscences,  though  necessarily  very  pitiful,  come  for 
the  most  part  from  refined  and  well-educated  persons,  whose  whole 
point  of  view  would  be,  under  normal  circumstances,  entirely 
antagonistic  to  that  of  their  fellow-prisoners. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  large  measure  of  those  women  who, 
belonging  to  the  leisured  classes,  have  sought  imprisonment  with 
a  view  to  drawing  public  attention  to  the  case  in  favour  of 
Woman's  Suffrage.  They  have  undoubtedly  gained  experience 
of  prison  treatment  in  their  own  persons,  but  they  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  class  which,  to  borrow  the  language  of 
temperance  legislators,  may  be  called  bond-fide  prisoners. 

In  order  to  form  some  clear  idea  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
a  prison  system,  it  is  necessary  to  study  not  only  the  rules  and 
regulations,  the  work,  hours,  dietary  and  discipline,  but  also  the 
various  types  of  persons  who  form  the  staple  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation, their  antecedents,  habits  and  notions.  There  is,  as  there 
ought  to  be,  considerable  relation  between  the  two,  and  experi- 
ence endeavours  to  produce  a  workable  adjustment.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  easy  task  to  appreciate  this  adjustment,  and  indeed 
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it  is  scarcely  attempted  by  many  persons  who  write  and  speak 
with  great  conviction  on  the  subject. 

The  effect,  harmful  or  otherwise,  of  any  mode  of  treatment 
can  be  arrived  at  only  by  quiet,  repeated  and  intimate  conversa- 
tions with  the  prisoners  themselves,  during  which  remarks  are 
dropped  unawares,  leading  ostensibly  to  nothing,  and  such 
methods  of  observation  are  naturally  not  within  the  range  of 
practical  possibility  to  the  ordinary  inquiring  journalist  or  play- 
wright. The  novel  and  the  drama  have  undoubtedly  their  place 
in  producing  a  vivid  realisation  of  some  practically  unknown  side 
of  life,  and  measures  of  a  useful  kind  have  ere  now  been  facilitated 
by  the  impression  thus  made  upon  the  public  mind.  But,  as  a 
rule,  true  reforms  are  based  upon  much  more  minute  methods, 
and  are  the  result  of  work  which  has  no  dramatic  element  and 
reveals  little  that  is  novel  or  interesting. 

The  few  remarks  which  I  propose  to  offer  concern  a  very 
limited  sphere  of  work  among  prisoners,  and  are  consequently  of 
a  slight  and  insignificant  character  when  compared  to  the  vast 
field  covered  by  the  subject  as  a  whole.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
this  paper  deals  only  and  solely  with  work  among  women,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  treat  any  matter,  large  or  small,  which  relates 
to  men.  Now,  although  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  questions  which 
concern  female  prisoners  are  infinitesimal  in  importance  and 
extent  as  compared  with  the  problem  of  the  male  prisoner  (to  take 
the  female  convict  population  alone,  statistics  show  the  immense 
disproportion  of  an  average  of  131  women  as  against  2800  men), 
nevertheless  the  general  principles  which  govern  the  system  in 
regard  to  women  must  be  on  much  the  same  lines  as  those  which 
obtain  in  the  larger  sphere.  These  principles  are  necessarily 
subject  to  marked  differences  of  application,  which  need  not  be 
noted  in  detail  as  they  are  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
To  the  prison  visitor  of  long  standing  such  matters  are  familiar 
enough,  and  it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  fact  that  to  the  world  at 
large  a  prison  is  a  strange,  mysterious  place  of  which  the  imagina- 
tion can  make  no  satisfactory  mental  picture.  It  is  not,  however, 
altogether  unknown  that  a  body  of  women  called  the  Association 
of  Lady  Visitors  to  Prisons  are  authorised  to  visit  the  women 
detained  in  the  fifty-one  prisons  of  England  and  Wales,  and  that 
they  are  active  in  the  discharge  of  their  useful  and  beneficent 
duties.  Previous  to  the  year  1901  ladies  were  permitted  by  local 
authorities  to  visit  the  female  side  of  the  prison ;  they  did  so  in  a 
tentative  way,  but  without  any  recognised  right  of  entry,  and 
only  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  prisons  in  which  women  are 
detained.  A  notable  exception  to  these  timid  though  persevering 
ventures  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Miss  Felicia  Skene,  who, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  was  a  powerful  influence  for  good,  both  in 
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the  prison  and  elsewhere,  in  Oxford,  and  was  freely  permitted  to 
visit  the  men  as  well  as  the  women — a  privilege  which  has  not 
been  revived  of  later  years.  This  remarkable  woman  gave  her 
experience  to  the  present  writer  in  1895,  and  the  interview  led,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  to  the  enlargement  and  consolidation  of 
prison  visitation  by  ladies.  The  present  Chairman  of  the  Prison 
Commissioners,  Sir  Evelyn  Kuggles-Brise,  consented  to  become 
President  of  the  Association,  and  opened  the  deliberations  of 
the  first  Conference  at  the  house  of  the  late  Lord  Battersea  in 
June  1901. 

These  meetings  are  now  held  every  three  years  at  the  Home 
Office,  and  receive  much  encouragement  by  the  presence  of  suc- 
cessive Secretaries  of  State  at  the  opening  session.  As  Vice- 
President,  I  have  had  ample  facilities  for  studying  the  work  of 
the  visitors,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  few  opportunities 
are  lost  by  these  devoted  women  of  exercising  their  influence  for 
good  on  the  wayward  and  lawless  beings  who  drift  into  the  local 
prison.  It  may  be  objected  that  their  task  is  a  thankless  one,  that 
drink  claims  its  victims  and  binds  them  by  chains  which  cannot  be 
loosened  by  the  most  skilled  or  tender  hand,  that  degenerates  will 
go  their  downward  way  and  the  crafty  and  fraudulent  will  pursue 
their  calling.  No  doubt  that  may  be  so,  but  the  darkest  places 
require  the  brightest  light,  the  worst  needs  the  best,  whatever  the 
result  may  be.  It  is  not,  however,  within  the  experience  of  our 
workers  that  their  labour  is  either  vain  or  fruitless,  for  many  of 
these  women  respond  to  the  care  bestowed  on  them,  and  are  now 
living  respectable  and  upright  lives.  Without  going  into  further 
detail  as  to  the  work  of  the  Association  in  local  prisons,  I  may  say 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governors  and  chaplains  of  those  prisons, 
the  visitors  are  competent,  thorough  and  devoted.  It  may  be  well 
to  add  that  these  visitors  are  in  no  sense  inspectors ;  they  have 
access  to  prisoners  with  a  view  to  friendly  counsel  and  help,  and 
are  not  responsible  for  matters  of  sanitation,  clothing  and  general 
treatment.  A  Lady  Inspector  is  charged  with  certain  duties  in 
this  connexion. 

I  turn  now  to  the  subject  which  claims  my  own  close  attention 
in  this  department,  i.e.  the  visitation  of  the  female  convicts  in 
H.M.  Prison  at  Aylesbury. 

In  the  year  1895  the  convicts  were  removed  from  Woking  to 
Aylesbury,  and  in  the  same  year  certain  recommendations  made 
by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Prisons  (of  which  the  present 
Viscount  Gladstone  was  Chairman)  were  carried  into  effect. 

The  Commissioners  had  expressed  the  view,  which  received 

the  strong  support  of  Sir  E.  Kuggles-Brise,  that  ladies  should  be 

appointed  to  visit  the  convicts  on  the  principle  which  already 

obtained  in  some  measure  in  local  prisons ;  and  the  then  Home 
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Secretary  (Sir  M.  White-Kidley)  requested  Lady  Batter  sea  and 
myself  to  undertake  this  new  and  somewhat  responsible  task.  On 
the  3rd  of  December  1895  we  entered  on  our  duties,  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  kindly  prison  officers,  who  explained  that, 
though  periodical  visits  might  afford  a  little  pleasant  diversion  to 
the  inmates,  we  could  find  literally  nothing  to  do  of  a  serious 
character.  I  ventured,  however,  to  intimate  that  at  first,  at  least, 
I  should  pay  a  weekly  visit.  After  fifteen  years'  constant  attend- 
ance I  find  that  an  average  of  twenty-five  visits  a  year  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  purposes.  Lady  Battersea  is  assiduous  in  her 
attendance,  so  far  as  other  duties  permit,  and  is  chiefly  in  touch 
with  such  foreigners  as  may  be  in  the  prison.  Two  Sisters  of 
Charity  visit  the  Eoman  Catholics. 

The  first  step  was  to  learn  something  of  the  various  types  of 
character,  the  widely  differing  class  of  beings,  who  were  gathered 
together  for  short  or  long  periods  in  the  convict  prison.  A 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  cannot  be  given  for  a  shorter  period 
than  three  years ;  other  sentences  are  for  life  (usually  reckoned  at 
twenty-one  years)  or  for  terms  of  five,  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 

FIRST  OFFENDERS 

It  is  obvious  that  classification  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  first  offenders  are  isolated  in  a  special 
class,  called  the  Star  Class.  This  does  not  imply  that  then- 
offences  are  of  a  less  grave  character,  as  we  find  among  them  those 
who  have  had  a  commutation  of  the  capital  sentence,  some  who 
have  been  sentenced  for  manslaughter,  arson,  forgery  and  the  like ; 
but  the  distinction  serves  to  separate  them  from  those  who  have 
had  repeated  experience  of  prison  life.  Here,  in  a  little  room, 
warm  and  well  lighted,  you  may  find  on  a  winter's  afternoon  a 
group  of  women  sewing  peaceably  (or  apparently  so) ,  watched  by 
a  silent  matron,  and  as  you  stand  among  them  you  recall  their 
names  and  histories.  Some  have  excited  a  nine  days'  wonder; 
the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  others  has  rent  families 
and  imperilled  friendships !  The  fingers  ply  their  tasks  nimbly, 
but  here  and  there  you  may  note  a  meaning  glance,  a  swift, 
covered  smile.  How  gladly  we  have  seen  them  go,  one  by 
one;  others,  alas!  have  succeeded  them,  but  the  old  faces 
have  gradually  disappeared.  (The  hand-grip  of  the  prisoner 
who  says  '  Good-bye '  after  a  long  sentence  is  a  thing  to  be 
remembered.) 

Taking  this  little  group — for  the  number  of  first  offenders  who 
make  their  appearance  in  a  convict  prison  is  necessarily  limited — 
we  may  ask  :  What  impression  has  been  mainly  left  by  inter- 
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course  with  them  ?  Perhaps  the  principal  conclusion  is  of  a  very 
general  kind. 

With  the  exception  of  the  young  women  sentenced  for  infanti- 
cide or  child  murder,  who  will  be  mentioned  as  a  separate  class,  it 
is  hard  to  name  any  one  predisposing  cause  which  leads  to  the  com- 
mission of  a  grave  offence  involving  a  heavy  sentence.  If  we  must 
find  such  a  cause,  it  should  be  given  a  somewhat  indefinite  name. 
A  certain  vein  of  irresponsibility  is  present  in  many  such  persons. 
This  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  they  are  not  to  be 
accounted  responsible  for  their  actions,  but  that  impulse,  re- 
peatedly indulged,  establishes  a  claim  which  silences  the  ordinary 
functions  of  self-control.  Thus  the  final  catastrophe  is  the 
result,  not  of  premeditation,  but  of  a  long  series  of  impulses,  in 
many  cases  heightened  beyond  restraint  by  alcoholic  indulgence 
and  wild,  lawless  modes  of  life.  Among  crimes  of  this  class  which 
are  becoming  more  frequent  is  that  of  vitriol-throwing,  a 
ready  and  terrible  mode  of  revenge  too  often  at  hand.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  its  increase,  unless  the  reports  of  such 
detestable  methods  have  proved  suggestive.  In  many  cases  the 
imagination  has  been  heated  by  the  poisonous  tone  of  the  penny 
novelettes  and  feuilletons  in  newspapers  so  freely  circulated  at  the 
present  time ;  one  who  was  sentenced  for  stabbing  her  lover 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy  said,  '  I  knew  the  heroine  always  carried  a 
dagger,  so  I  determined  to  do  the  same/  This  poor  '  heroine  ' 
was  tried  for  her  life,  but  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  penal  servi- 
tude, owing,  I  presume,  to  extreme  provocation  and  the  impulsive 
nature  of  the  act. 

Although  the  basis  of  character  and  general  lines  of  life  may 
be  familiar  to  us  in  ordinary  dealings  with  the  younger  women  of 
this  type,  the  act  itself  leaves  an  indelible  mark  upon  those  who, 
by  a  culmination  of  vitiated  impulse,  are  guilty  of  any  crime  which 
involves  human  life.  A  kind  of  distress,  which  often  takes  the 
form  of  open  revolt,  is  rarely  absent,  and  in  such  cases  a  serious 
yet  kindly  talk  often  serves  to  relieve  the  inward  tension.  Such 
attempts  to  soothe  and  steady  the  mind  should  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  not  that  mere  sympathy  (or  even  intelligent  recog- 
nition of  their  disordered  state)  is  in  itself  a  healing  agent,  but 
because  any  process  of  moral  recovery  is  of  the  nature  of  an  ascent : 
one  step  gained  leads  upward  to  a  firmer  foothold.  Needless  to 
say  that  there  are  toppling  falls,  slides,  loss  of  balance,  a  com- 
plete smash  at  the  bottom.  There  we  remain  for  a  while,  and 
then  we  begin  again.  I  have  in  my  mind  some  typical  cases  of  this 
kind,  whose  sad  stories  roused  a  passing  interest  in  the  public 
mind.  The  long  years  have  come  and  gone,  discipline  has  done 
its  work,  and  they  have  returned  to  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
life.  Others  are  in  a  place  of  shelter,  where  they  remain  of 
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their  own  free  will,  leading  a  peaceful  and  certainly  harmless 
existence. 

INFANTICIDE 

Among  the  younger  women  who  find  their  way  into  the  Star 
Class  of  a  convict  prison  some  mention  must  be  made  of  the  girl- 
mothers  sentenced  for  infanticide. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  girl  who  has  caused  the  death  of 
her  child  is  sentenced  to  death,  though  on  a  recommendation  to 
mercy  this  sentence  is  commuted  to  that  of  imprisonment  for 
life.  This  latter  decision  is  subsequently  reconsidered,  and  a 
term  of  years  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  is  allotted 
to  the  prisoner. 

In  considering  this  painful  and  difficult  subject  we  must 
remember  that  the  term  '  infanticide  '  covers  many  and  varying 
degrees  of  guilt.  A  young  servarjt,  for  instance,  neglects  her 
infant  in  the  first  hours  of  its  existence ,  and  in  a  faint  or  condition 
of  frenzied  distress  is  probably  incapable  of  (and  certainly  averse 
to)  obtaining  help.  The  infant  dies,  and  the  mother  is  held  re- 
sponsible. This  is  not,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  premeditated 
crime  ;  but  such  a  case  of  concealment  of  birth  leads  by  easy  steps 
to  a  fatal  result.  It  seems  a  desperate  matter  to  pronounce  a 
death  sentence  on  a  woman  who  has  already  endured  anguish  of 
body  and  distress  of  mind,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  public 
resents  such  a  sentence  as  unjust  and  one-sided.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  deliberately  laid  plans  (amounting  to  actual  murder) 
are,  alas !  far  from  uncommon.  No  doubt  such  an  act  may  be 
committed  under  the  stress  of  pain  and  want,  but  its  guilt  is  heavy 
and  undeniable.  Between  the  two  we  place  the  numerous  cases 
in  which  the  dead  babe  was  not  the  first  child ;  the  mother  was 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  impending  trial,  and  hazarded  the 
results  of  neglect  and  inaction. 

In  looking  through  the  notes  of  some  thirty  or  forty  cases  of 
infanticides  with  which  I  have  dealt  I  find  that  all  three  classes 
are  represented,  though  the  most  numerous  are  of  the  grave 
character  here  briefly  indicated.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  dilemma  is  a  real  one  between  the  over-severity  of  the  capital 
sentence  and  the  over-leniency  which  sometimes  obtains  in 
response,  as  it  would  seem,  to  strong  expressions  of  public  opinion. 
In  the  latter  case,  when  extenuating  circumstances  are  pleaded, 
the  girl  is  simply  discharged  or  sentenced  to  a  few  months'  im- 
prisonment. But  the  ultimate  issues  involved  in  this  course  must 
not  be  ignored. 

The  loss  of  security  to  infant  life  and  the  absence  of  condemna- 
tion in  the  language  understood  by  the  most  ignorant — viz.  the 
language  of  the  law — would,  if  largely  extended,  prove  not 
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only  injurious  to  the  individuals  concerned  but  ruinous  to  public 
morals. 

An  experienced  prison  visitor  writes  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Spectator  as  follows  : 

I  have  visited  a  local  prison  for  many  years  and  have  come  into  contact 
with  many  of  these  girls.  I  have  heard  one  recommending  another  '  to  kill 
her  kid  '  when  it  arrived,  and  on  one  occasion  a  girl  who  was  about  to  become 
a  mother  said  in  my  presence,  '  Of  course  I  shall  kill  it.'  They  know  that 
they  '  won't  get  nothing  done  to  them,'  and  the  fact  that  the  administrators 
of  the  law  treat  their  crime  with  such  extraordinary  leniency  makes  them 
regard  it  themselves  with  the  utmost  levity  and  unconcern. 

The  sanctity  of  infant  life  (whether  pre-natal  or  post-natal) 
should  be  driven  home  by  every  argument  in  our  power,  and  when 
in  the  quiet  of  the  cell  a  grave  talk  unfolds  the  meaning  of  the 
deed,  this  truth  dawns  upon  the  prisoner,  it  is  far  from  un- 
common to  hear  her  say,  '  I  never  thought  of  it  like  that ;  I  see  it 
all  now.'  This  is  the  germ  of  better  things.  A  term  of  years 
tending  towards  an  average  of  three  culminates  in  a  period  of  nine 
months  spent  in  a  Home,  where  discipline  leads  up  to  the  freedom 
of  moral  control.  Here,  the  sentence  over,  character  softens  and 
improves,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  not  one  of  the  number  I 
have  mentioned  has  returned  to  evil  ways.  Some  are  in  respect- 
able service,  many  are  married  happily  and  honourably,  and  all 
have  responded  in  their  several  capacities  to  earnest  and  practical 
religious  teaching. 

It  is  well  known  that  whenever  a  case  of  infanticide  is  tried, 
and  reported  in  the  Press ,  a  number  of  kindly  people  take  steps  to 
avert  any  punishment  from  the  girl-mother,  thereby  endeavouring 
to  prevent  that  wholesome  discipline  and  moral  elevation  which, 
when  their  advice  is  disregarded,  leads  to  the  results  I  have  ven- 
tured to  cite.  The  case  of  Hetty  Sorrel  has  much  to  answer  for. 
It  is  still  regarded  as  an  accurate  representation  of  facts  of  this 
nature.  The  outburst  of  sympathy  with  floods  the  Home 
Office  with  appeals  and  the  Press  with  correspondence  is  not 
unfortunately  as  evanescent  as  one  would  expect.  Well-meant 
offers  of  help,  proffered  visits,  suggested  employment,  would,  if 
permitted  to  reach  the  object  of  this  over-kindly  care,  effectually 
undo  all  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  efforts  that  are  made  for  her 
welfare.  The  impression  of  notoriety  is  not,  however,  easily 
warded  off,  and  it  often  leaves  a  sadly  perverted  vanity.  Never- 
theless, amid  many  conflicting  difficulties  some  ground  is  gained, 
and  the  heart  of  the  visitor  may  well  rejoice  over  the  fact  that 
these  unfortunate  young  creatures  have  been  brought  through 
their  time  of  punishment  into  a  normal  and  hopeful  condition. 
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KECIDIVISTS 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  middle-aged  women  who  swell  the 
ranks  of  recidivism  ? 

These  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes  :  Firstly,  those 
who  are  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  fraudulent  intrigue ;  secondly , 
those  who  (in  far  larger  numbers)  are  the  victims  of  the  drink 
habit. 

The  designation  given  to  the  first  of  these  two  classes  requires 
some  thought  and  explanation.  It  is  the  best  description  I  can 
find  whereby  to  classify  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
have  acted  in  a  totally  different  way  from  some  motive  or  series  of 
motives  which  have  a  similar  tendency.  Among  these  we  place 
those  curious,  persistent  cases  of  personification  for  fraudulent 
purposes  which  have  been  sometimes  successful  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  fraud.  Valuable  jewels 
and  plate  have  been  thus  obtained,  and  even  petty  thefts  have  been 
rewarded  by  the  exhilarating  sense  that  the  disguise  had  worked 
satisfactorily.  These  deliberate  and  carefully  considered  modes 
of  deception  have  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  dull  brains  and  limited 
personalities  through  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime ;  and  even  when 
the  blow  has  fallen  and  penal  servitude  for  a  term  of  years  checks 
a  criminal  career,  the  recollection  of  its  varied  experiences  affords 
a  sadly  obvious  solace.  I  recall  one  such  being  who  presented  the 
appearance  of  respectability  personified,  a  woman  who  would  have 
obtained  a  position  of  trust  on  the  strength  of  her  reserved  and 
unshaken  propriety.  For  many  years  she  dressed  as  a  man, 
assumed  a  well-known  name,  and  carried  out  a  series  of  frauds. 
But,  in  the  evening  of  life,  a  correspondence  has  been  effected 
between  her  outward  and  inward  being ;  the  adventuress  has  given 
way  to  the  placid  spinster  who  earns  a  small  but  honest  livelihood 
in  the  unexciting  pursuit  of  plain  needlework. 

The  spirit  of  intrigue  awakes,  as  a  rule,  very  early  in  life.  One 
who  was  twice  convicted  of  the  serious  offence  of  inducing  un- 
suspecting persons  to  place  large  sums  in  imaginary  investments 
told  me  that  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  wakeful  at  night  or  in 
any  moment  of  leisure,  her  mind  had  been  occupied  by  no  other 
subject  than  stocks  and  shares.  Eound  and  round  the  question 
whirled  in  her  head  :  Given  some  thousands  at  her  disposal,  how 
should  they  be  invested?  What  could  be  sold  with  advantage, 
and  what  could  she  buy  with  a  similar  result?  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  legitimate  subject  of  contemplation,  but  it  requires 
some  material  basis  for  its  existence.  To  a  weak  brain  the 
imaginary  handling  of  large  sums  of  money  is  a  species  of  in- 
toxication, and  the  mischief  which  issues  in  some  elaborate  fraud 
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has  begun  in  the  imagination  long  before  it  takes  shape  in  action. 
It  is  a  commonplace  to  speak  of  the  excitement  of  burglary.  To 
a  man  a  strong  sense  of  danger  enhances  the  sport ;  a  woman 
employs  her  quick  wits  to  the  full,  with  a  considerable  chance  of 
remaining  undetected.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  jewel 
robberies,  as  the  excitement  is  then  enhanced  by  the  methods  of 
procedure  which  are  usually  adopted.  A  room  is  taken  in  a  hotel, 
a  guest,  well  dressed  and  agreeable,  takes  her  place  at  the  table- 
d'hdte  or  restaurant,  no  suspicion  is  aroused ;  she  departs,  as  she 
came,  with  the  utmost  propriety.  The  theatre  and  concert-room 
are,  of  course,  favourite  haunts,  and  even  the  sale-room  at 
Christie's  was  invaded  with  some  measure  of  success.  To  a  dis- 
ordered mind  feeding  on  excitement,  and  unfortunately  too  often 
encouraged  by  considerable  gains,  the  attraction  of  such  a  career 
is  not  unintelligible.  In  some  minds  of  this  type  we  perceive  that 
energy  and  initiative  predispose  to  a  break  with  the  past — in  itself 
a  higher  adventure  than  any  they  have  yet  undertaken .  One  such 
at  least  caught  sight  of  an  upward  turn  when ,  after  some  years  of 
prison,  the  hour  of  release  came.  Through  dark  and  evil  days 
she  fought  her  way,  strengthened  by  practical  encouragement 
and  constant  interest  in  her  welfare.  But  let  no  one  think  that 
such  a  struggle  is  easy,  even  though  the  first  attempts  are  aided 
by  the  provision  of  tools,  as  it  were,  for  work.  The  mind  which 
planned  elaborate  acts  of  larceny  is  now  happily  employed  in  a 
trade  which,  though  uncertain,  yields  a  small  profit.  Better  still, 
the  bold  and  reckless  thief  has  become  a  faithful,  kindly, 
Christian  woman. 

The  peculiar  twist  in  the  mind  which  plans  and  plots  and  seeks 
to  adjust  events  to  desires  takes  all  sorts  of  forms.  It  insures 
goods ,  and  by  some  concatenation  of  circumstances  those  goods  are 
destroyed.  It  carries  on  subterranean  courses  of  action,  linking 
itself  to  kindred  spirits,  of  which  the  less  said  in  print  the  better. 
It  forges  cheques,  circulates  counterfeit  coin,  receives  stolen  goods, 
and  still  more  commonly  appropriates  the  wares  of  shop-counters 
with  light  fingers  and  lighter  hearts.  '  I  just  tweaked  a  bit  of 
velvet,  but  they  were  after  me,  and  I  got  caught,'  recounts  one, 
with  a  kind  of  rough  humour;  and  another,  whose  nerves  are 
fashionably  '  highly  strung,'  explains  that  she  is  '  all  protoplasm, 
you  know,'  and  very  unfitted  for  the  coarse  surroundings  in  which 
she  is  temporarily  placed  !  A  smile ,  in  prison ,  soon  passes  into  a 
sigh. 

The  second  class  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  the  victims  of 
drink.  The  ravages  of  drink  are  beyond  belief  and  beyond  descrip- 
tion, some  middle-aged  women  having  spent  thirty  or  forty 
years  in  and  out  of  prison  mainly  for  this  cause.  One  of  them, 
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on  being  questioned  as  to  her  past,  gave  this  concise  account  of  it  : 
'  Two  penals  of  seven  and  several  locals.'  They  grow  to  regard  a 
prison  as  their  natural  home,  and,  though  deprived  of  drink,  are 
far  from  unhappy  within  its  walls.  The  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  convict  versus  the  local  prison  are  discussed  much  as  we 
balance  the  claims  of  rival  hotels.  '  I  went  for  a  penal,'  said  a 
seasoned  prisoner  ; '  bed  and  board  both  better. '  Tea  is  regrettably 
weak  everywhere. 

Kef  erring  to  my  prison  diary,  I  find  the  following  entry,  which 
may  give  a  notion  of  the  state  of  mind  of  one  of  these  unfortunate 
beings  :  '  Said  good-bye  to  E.  on  conclusion  of  a  long  sentence. 
She  recited  some  verses  written  by  herself,  and  afterwards  pre- 
sented me  with  a  copy,'  of  which  the  following  lines  are  an 

extract : 

When  sitting  in  my  silent  cell 
A  thousand  thoughts  in  my  mind  do  dwell, 
How  my  young  life  has  passed  away 
Like  twilight  of  an  autumn  day. 

For  months  and  years  has  past  and  gone 

/  never  seem  to  have  noticed  one, 

'Twas  then  in  sorrow,  grief  and  pain 

My  heart  it  ached  and  burned  with  shame. 

To  wish  a  wish  is  all  in  vain, 
I  can't  recall  those  days  again, 
But  if  God  spares  me  to  remain 
A  happier  life  I  hope  to  gain. 

Not  long  after  these  lines  were  written  she  passed  into  a  world 
where,  perchance,  her  true  personality  will  be  unfolded  at 
last. 

It  would  not  be  of  interest  to  pursue  a  subject  of  so  painful 
and  monotonous  a  character,  for  the  victim  of  drink  is,  alas  !  only 
too  well  known,  both  in  and  out  of  prison.  But,  as  a  general  view 
prevails  that  a  woman  who  is  habitually  given  to  alcohol  is 
incurable,  I  may  say  that,  given  suitable  treatment  by  medicine, 
diet,  fresh  air,  exercise,  and,  above  all,  moral  and  spiritual  help, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  she  may  be  restored.  At 
the  Duxhurst  Farm  Colony,  where  all  these  methods  are  recog- 
nised and  acted  upon,  there  are  many  notable  cases  of  the  cure  of 
habitual  inebriates.  One  aged  woman,  well  known  as  '  Mog  the 
Fireman,'  the  heroine  of  half  a  hundred  fights,  is  passing  her  last 
days  in  that  peaceful  retreat ,  and  many  younger  women  have  been 
saved  from  sinking  into  the  nameless  degradation  which  follows 
a  career  of  inebriety.  It  is  nevertheless  too  true  that  in  many 
cases  the  drinking  woman  passes  automatically  from  one  sentence 
to  another,  for  few  will  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  of  a  way  of 
escape. 
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We  are  often  told  that  crime  is  a  disease,  and,  though  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  the  statement,  it  is  far  more  often  a  mere 
phrase  without  any  serious  meaning.  But  the  drink  habit  is  in 
some  aspects  a  disease,  and  one  which  is  receiving  attention  from 
that  point  of  view,  with  good  results. 

AGED  PRISONERS 

We  find  in  the  infirmary  of  the  convict  prison  a  little  group  of 
older  women,  and  their  fate  often  gives  rise  to  anxious  thought. 
Should  a  woman  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  be  detained  if  a  place  of 
shelter  can  be  found  for  her  ? 

Some  years  ago  my  colleague  and  I  brought  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  the  Commissioners,  and  several  women  were  released  on 
the  score  of  advanced  age.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  generally 
return,  and  are  thoroughly  relieved  to  find  themselves  within  the 
sheltering  walls  of  H.M.  Convict  Prison.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  a  positive  view  on  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  aged 
prisoners ;  all  depends  on  the  character  of  the  friends  to  whose 
care  they  would  be  released  and  the  amount  of  danger  of  relapse 
into  drinking  habits ;  but  when  they  either  elect  to  return,  or  are 
not  released,  the  chances  are  that  they  spend  their  old  age  in 
comparative  peace  of  body  and  mind. 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS 

The  most  important  question  that  can  be  raised  in  connexion 
with  prisons  is  undoubtedly  the  treatment  of  the  juvenile  offender. 

The  Borstal  system,  having  done  admirable  work  among  lads, 
was  extended  in  1909  to  girls  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one.  It  is  hoped  that  by  dealing  thus  early  with  young 
women  who  develop  criminal  tendencies,  further  descent  may  be 
arrested.  In  local  prisons  during  a  short  sentence  they  are 
strictly  kept  apart  from  the  older  women,  but  when  sentenced  to 
Borstal  treatment  for  three  years  they  are  sent  to  a  central  institu- 
tion, and  thence  pass  to  suitable  Homes  chosen  by  the  Com- 
mittee. When  magistrates,  recorders  and  judges  fully  realise 
that  the  severity  of  the  Borstal  sentence  is  justified  by  the  good 
results  of  the  training  thus  given,  we  believe  that  the  stream  of 
women  flowing  into  the  local,  and  thence  into  the  convict  prison 
may  be  checked  at  its  source.  As  this  effort  is  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  its  existence,  I  will  not  enlarge  further  upon  it. 

BORDERLAND  CASES 

One  class  remains  to  be  noticed,  viz.  the  '  borderland  '  cases. 
This  term  denotes  those  unhappy  persons  who  are  not  sufficiently 
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insane  to  warrant  detention  in  asylums,  but  who  are  yet  quite 
unrestrained  in  manner  and  habits,  and  when  allowed  to  mix  freely 
with  their  fellow-prisoners  are  wont  to  prove  a  constant  source 
of  danger.  For  some  years  they  have  been  segregated  in  a 
separate  wing,  allowed  some  amenities  in  regard  to  diet,  and  a 
slight  relaxation  of  discipline  which  could  not  be  accorded  to  them 
while  in  the  main  building.  They  are  rarely  capable  of  improve- 
ment, though  a  softening  influence  never  can  be  otherwise  than 
beneficial.  The  matrons  endeavour  to  calm  their  disturbed 
tempers  and  disarm  the  spirit  of  hostility  towards  one  another 
which  sometimes  breaks  out  into  open  warfare.  The  epidemic  of 
excitement  is  liable  to  spread ,  and  scenes  of  a  distressing  kind  are 
not  unusual.  The  close  observation  of  such  cases  has  revealed 
their  irresponsible  character,  and  they  are  now  dealt  with  in  ways 
suitable  to  such  a  condition. 


SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT 

There  is  some  basis  for  the  belief  that,  however  perverted  a 
mind  may  be,  a  kind  of  process  which  may  be  described  as  a  tardy 
resumption  of  normal  personality  is  effected  in  solitude.  Our 
women  convicts  do  three  months  of  solitary  confinement,  which  is, 
however,  alleviated  by  the  privilege  known  as  the  '  open  door.' 
This  means  that  they  sit  working  for  two  hours  a  day  at  the  door 
of  the  cell,  but  are  forbidden  to  associate  with  others.  I  am  bound 
to  confess  that,  greatly  as  I  value  this  concession  on  their  behalf, 
I  have  also  a  strong  belief  in  the  '  shut  door '  !  Many  have  told 
me  that,  during  the  silent  hours,  they  '  came  to  themselves,'  as 
they  call  it.  'I  was  as  hard  as  a  table  when  I  came  here,'  was 
the  remark  of  a  prisoner ,  referring  to  her  time  of  seclusion ;  and 
many  have  admitted  that  during  this  probation  they  became  thank- 
ful for  the  sentence  which  had  arrested  their  downward  course. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  such  utterances  are  genuine,  though  a 
touch  of  discernment,  '  a  holy  shrewdness,'  is  needed  in  the  mental 
outfit  of  the  prison  visitor.  A  young  woman ,  whose  career  had  been 
of  the  most  doubtful  order,  once  told  me  that  every  day  in  the  chapel 
she  prayed  with  all  her  heart  for  a  special  object.  A  long  silence 
ensued  after  this  statement.  It  is  related  of  Cardinal  Perraud 
that  when  his  secretary  asked  him  an  unwelcome  question  he  main- 
tained a  silence  of  twenty-four  hours.  Without  emulating  the 
methods  of  this  great  man ,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  silence 
often  draws  out  the  truth  which  inquiry  would  stifle.  '  I  do  pray,' 
continued  my  friend,  '  I  ask  that  everyone  that  brought  me  to  this 
place  may  be  punished  as  they  deserve.'  Had  she  been  reading 
the  cursing  Psalms?  I  fear  not. 
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But  to  resume.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  some  kind  of 
readjustment  takes  place  when  no  adverse  or  jarring  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  mind.  When  the  first  sense  of  blank  and 
void  is  overcome,  a  period  of  solitude  enables  the  higher  side  of 
personality  to  assert  itself,  and  often  with  permanently  good 
effect.  During  the  quiet  hours  of  the  first  few  weeks  of  imprison- 
ment seed  may  be  sown  with  some  chance  of  germination.  The 
mind  may  be  drawn  to  recollections  of  early  and  innocent  days. 
The  letters  of  their  relations  to  myself  are  often  touching,  and  I 
am  permitted  to  impart  their  contents  to  the  prisoners  with 
discretion. 

Your  Honourable  Duchess  [says  one]  I  hope  you  will  be  as  moderate  as 
you  can  and  do  all  you  can  for  my  ever  loving  daughter  and  help  her  on 
her  way  home  to  God  and  on  her  mother's  wish  every  night  she  is  to  go  on 
her  knees  and  put  her  hands  together  and  go  through  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
trust  to  God  all  she  knows  as  I  want  her  to  be  a  thorough  good  girl  for  the 
future. 

It  may  be  that  the  one  hope  for  the  reclamation  of  the  drunkard 
is  the  fact  that  her  sons  are  steady  or  her  daughters  respectable. 
All  these  things  begin  to  come,  as  it  were,  to  the  front ;  the  half- 
rnad,  half -bad  existence  recedes.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  evils  of  solitary  confinement,  and  recent  legislation  has  reduced 
the  period  of  isolation  for  male  convicts.  (For  good  reasons,  no 
doubt,  the  privilege  of  the  '  open  door  '  had  never  in  their  case 
been  conceded.)  I  can  only  speak  from  a  long  experience  of 
female  convicts,  and  I  find  the  system  adopted  is,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial. 

Many  experienced  visitors  regret  the  increased  association 
which  has  been  accorded  to  women  in  local  prisons,  on  account  of 
the  contamination  of  the  younger  by  the  older  and  more  hardened 
prisoners. 

BOAED  OF  VISITORS 

In  1897  a  Board  of  Visitors  was  appointed,  consisting  of  five 
gentlemen,  mostly  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  with  the 
lady  visitors  and  the  Governor,  meet  once  a  month.  Any  com- 
plaint which  a  prisoner  desires  to  make  can  be  brought  by  herself 
before  the  Board.  Questions  of  diet  may  be  raised,  and  any  event 
of  interest  discussed ;  correspondence  with  the  Directors  is  carried 
on  through  the  Chairman,  and  an  annual  report  is  prepared.  Two 
of  their  number  visit  the  prison  monthly,  inspecting  the  various 
departments.  The  Directors'  visits  are  of  course  regular  and  fre- 
quent, and  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  recommend  to  their  notice 
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any  matter  which,  in  our  opinion,  deserves  special  attention.  It 
is  most  agreeable  to  record  our  high  appreciation  of  the  con- 
sideration accorded  to  us  by  the  authorities  at  the  Home  Office. 


KELIGION 

A  brief  mention  must  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  Chaplain 
and  the  services  of  the  chapel.  Those  who  are  present  at  the 
biennial  Confirmations  have  noticed  the  earnest  and  reverent 
behaviour  of  the  candidates  and  others  present.  The  short  but 
pointed  sermons  arrest  their  attention,  and  it  is  a  privilege  to  be 
allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  choir.  Communicants'  classes  are 
held  regularly,  and  the  Chaplain  has  an  opportunity  for  private 
conversation  with  all  prisoners.  Such  intercourse  is  chiefly 
limited  to  religious  matters.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
convicts  are  Eoman  Catholics;  they  have,  of  course,  their  own 
chapel,  a  priest  from  Aylesbury  officiating  as  chaplain.  Applica- 
tions for  a  change  of  religion  are  not  infrequent ;  as  the  principal 
ground  is  usually  found  to  be  restlessness  or  a  personal  grudge, 
these  demands  are  examined  with  care;  if  genuine,  they  are 
granted. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  note  the  working  of  the  various 
minds  on  the  vital  question  of  religion. 

There  are  great  moral  lessons  to  be  learned  by  close  intercourse 
with  such  persons;  among  others,  the  not  too  obvious  one  that 
crime  is  not  the  worst  form  of  sin.  This  is  no  new  conclusion  to 
the  student  of  the  Gospels ,  but  it  appears  in  a  new  form  when  we 
have  to  admit  a  strain  of  reality  in  the  soul  of  a  convicted  criminal 
which  is  often  unknown  to  the  prosperous,  selfish,  heartless  man 
or  woman  of  the  world.  There  can  be  at  any  rate  no  veil  over 
admitted  crime ;  some  measure  of  self -judgment  is  almost 
inevitable. 

Another  point :  any  true  human  feeling  is  like  a  little  case 
in  which  some  hidden  hope  of  better  things  may  be  stowed  away. 
One  who  is  steeped  in  sin  and  shame  may  yet  retain  for  mother, 
sister,  child,  husband  or  lover  a  spring  of  tenderness  which 
redeems  her  from  falling  into  utter,  brutish  indifference.  It  is 
pitiful  to  think  what  strange  deep  feelings  of  devotion  may  be 
experienced  in  some  sad  woman's  heart  for  a  wretched  man  who 
has  no  single  claim  on  human  regard.  Or  it  may  be  the  contrary. 
A  man  bears  with  a  woman  who  has  spent  his  money  and  wrecked 
his  home,  and  when  she  boasts  that  '  he  loves  ever  hair  of  my 
head  '  she  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  break  the  crust  of  unreality 
and  false  sentiment. 
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The  artificial  manipulation  of  certain  powers  of  the  mind,  prac- 
tised by  all  kinds  of  persons  at  the  present  time,  produces,  in  the 
long  run,  a  form  of  egotism  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape. 
A  convict  of  better  education  was  the  associate  of  a  semi-Oriental 
who  was  himself  arrested  in  the  midst  of  a  vile  career.  '  All  is 
well,  and  life  is  a  beautiful  thing,'  was  the  formula  with  which 
she  seemed  to  hypnotise  herself,  and  all  moral  sense  was  expelled 
by  the  process.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  for,  alas  !  the  canker 
has  got  into  the  cheap  literature  which  circulates  in  a  certain 
stratum  of  the  middle  class  and  is  doing  a  more  deadly  work  than 
the  '  penny  dreadful '  of  the  ordinary  type. 

AID  ON  DISCHARGE 

The  question  of  aid  on  discharge  for  female  convicts  is 
naturally  a  somewhat  perplexing  one.  There  is  no  Aid  Society 
in  connexion  with  the  prison  ;  the  lady  visitors  endeavour  to  assist 
to  the  best  of  their  power  those  who  require  help. 

A  large  proportion  return  to  their  husbands  and  families,  and 
grateful  letters  are  often  received  conveying  good  reports  and 
inspiring  hope  for  their  future. 

Others  are  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Church  Army,  of 
the  Duxhurst  Farm  Colony,  or  the  Salvation  Army;  some,  we 
know,  will  wander  hither  and  thither,  and  are  bound  to  return,  if 
not  with  a  fresh  sentence,  with  a  revoked  licence.  This  is  a  sad 
fact,  which  it  is  necessary  to  record. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  SUPERVISION 

We  now  turn  to  the  important  questions  of  employment  and 
supervision. 

The  numbers  average  (as  has  been  said)  131,  each  prisoner 
having  a  separate  cell. 

The  principal  employments  are  twine-making  (a  rough  job, 
useful  for  the  turbulent  inmates) ,  sack-making  for  the  Post  Office , 
sewing,  cleaning,  cooking,  washing,  etc. 

No  trade  is  taught,  as  almost  every  prisoner  can  find  some  form 
of  employment  if  she  keeps  sober  and  respectable,  especially  if 
she  consents  to  spend  a  short  period  in  a  Home  on  discharge. 
Some  are  accomplished  needlewomen,  and  I  am  permitted  to  give 
them  whilst  in  prison  embroidery  and  fancy  needlework,  to  be  done 
out  of  hours,  whenever  it  is  desired. 

The  staff  of  the  prison  is  as  follows  : 

First,  the  Governor  (who  is  usually  a  medical  man),  the 
Deputy-Governor,  the  Chief  Matron,  Matrons  (including  the 
schoolmistresses),  the  Chaplain,  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  warders, 
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clerks,  gatekeepers,  etc.  The  matrons  are,  as  a  rule,  firm  but 
humane  ;  they  often  disarm  a  quarrelsome  prisoner  by  their  cheer- 
ful, kindly  demeanour.  It  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  enter 
into  confidential  relations  with  the  prisoners,  though  the  chief 
matron  sees  the  records  and  gains  a  general  idea  of  the  offence. 
The  lady  visitors  pay  frequent  visits,  but  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  can  only  see  the  same  prisoner  at  infrequent  intervals, 
unless  some  special  cause  requires  more  attention.  The  new- 
comer is  always  visited  at  once,  and  those  about  to  be  discharged 
have  their  farewell  interview.  But,  with  the  utmost  efforts  to 
keep  in  touch,  there  are  long  spaces  when  the  influence  gained 
necessarily  abates. 

As  the  time  of  departure  draws  near  we  inquire  into  the 
prospects  of  life  outside,  and  we  often  feel  that  a  good  impres- 
sion, might  have  been  deepened  had  opportunity  allowed  of 
closer  intercourse.  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  appoint  one  of 
the  matrons  to  the  office  of  Scripture-reader,  whose  duties  con- 
sisted in  going  from  cell  to  cell,  speaking  to  the  women  on  religious 
subjects.  This  office  no  longer  exists,  and  probably  it  could  not 
be  exercised  for  many  years  without  becoming  mechanical  and 
spiritless.  But  it  had  one  advantage,  viz.  the  presence  of  a 
resident  in  the  prison  whose  duty  it  was  to  befriend  the  inmates, 
to  gain  their  confidence,  and  soothe  their  distress. 


CONCLUSION 

While  thoroughly  appreciating  the  kindly  dispositions  of  the 
officers  in  charge,  I  cannot  close  this  brief  sketch  without  ven- 
turing to  suggest  the  employment  of  the  services  of  educated 
women  as  lady  superintendents  in  large  institutions,  such  as 
inebriates'  reformatories,  Homes  for  the  feeble-minded,  and 
prisons  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  women  :  e.g.  the  Convict 
Prison  at  Aylesbury  and  the  great  London  prison  at  Holloway, 
where  an  average  number  of  800  women  are  locked  up  every  day  of 
the  year.  Even  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  persons  are  im- 
pressed by  the  concentration  of  mind,  moral  force  and  broad 
human  sympathies  which  are  rightly  associated  with  the  term 
'  educated.'  An  influence  should  be  at  work  to  lift  them,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible,  to  a  higher  plane.  In  kindred  institutions  abroad  a 
woman  of  superior  education  usually  superintends  the  inmates, 
and  the  absence  of  such  a  power  for  good  would  constitute,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  foreign  authorities,  a  grave  defect.  It  is  some- 
times erroneously  supposed  that  moral  and  spiritual  forces  make 
no  appeal  to  the  class  under  consideration,  but  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  close  acquaintance  with  the  subject  would  lead  to  a 
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different  conclusion.  The  human  spirit,  softened  and  rationalised 
by  gratitude  and  affection,  is,  moreover,  seldom  incapable  of 
response  to  a  still  Higher  Influence.  A  distinguished  medical 
authority  has  said  that  '  Keligion  is  the  great  force  that  makes 
for  sanity,'  and  the  observation,  interpreted  in  its  widest  sense,  is 
constantly  verified  by  those  engaged  in  a  work  which,  without  this 
clue,  must  seem  an  almost  hopeless  wilderness  of  suffering, 
darkness  and  distress. 

ADELINE  M.  BEDFOED. 
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TO  WARDS  ED  UCA  TIONAL  RIGHTEO  USNESS 


LAST  month  three  essays  appeared,  one  by  Professor  Inge,1  a 
second  by  Professor  Sadler,2  and  a  third  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Shakespeare,2  recalling  public  attention  to  the  '  Plan  for  a 
Re-settlement  of  English  Elementary  Education/  issued  in 
December  by  the  Education  Settlement  Committee.  Reconsi- 
deration is  necessary,  and  the  time  is  opportune.  Just  now 
politics  are  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  The  parliamen- 
tary swords  rest  in  their  scabbards,  and  the  sound  of  strife  is 
not  heard  in  the  land.  A  brief  spell  is  granted  for  leisurely 
thought  and  quiet  reflection ;  legislation  on  education  is  distant — 
how  far  distant  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  it  cannot  be  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  therefore  we  shall  do  well,  not  only  to  recognise 
with  thankfulness  the  patient  efforts  of  the  Education  Settlement 
Committee,  but  also  to  give  the  '  plan  '  they  have  sketched  the 
most  thorough  and  sympathetic  investigation. 

The  new  scheme  is  the  work  of  distinguished  persons;  men 
and  women  of  real  ability,  high  character,  and  genuine  devotion 
to  the  loftiest  ideals.  The  aim  is  noble,  and  the  breath  of  an 
earnest  desire  for  conciliation  blows  healthily  all  through  their 
plan.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  reach  the  goal  of  educational 
peace. 

Never  [says  my  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare],  never  in  the 
history  of  the  controversy  have  Anglicans  and  Free  Churchmen  made  so 
resolute  and  sincere  an  attempt  to  understand  one  another.  .  .  .  Through 
many  months  they  have  met  round  a  table  with  this  end  in  view,  giving 
protracted  thought  and  sacrificing  time  they  could  ill  spare. 

It  is  a  great  service  to  bring  the  combatants  in  this  warfare  near 
enough  to  see  into  each  other's  mind,  to  persuade  them  to  assess 
their  contents  at  their  real  value,  and  to  endeavour  to  adjust  their 
relations  to  each  other.  It  is  the  promise  of  a  better  day,  and 

1  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  September  1910. 
3  Contemporary  Revieiv,  September  1910. 
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must  be  fruitful  of  good  whether  it  removes  the  educational 
difficulty  or  not ;  but  if  it  issues  in  a  pacific  solution  of  this  long- 
standing problem,  then  the  whole  nation  will  rejoice. 

For  educational  peace  is  sorely  needed.  It  is  no  secret  that 
King  Edward  the  Seventh  did  his  utmost  to  secure  the  passing  of 
the  ill-fated  Bill  of  1906.  Each  of  the  essayists  tells  us  the  people 
are  weary  of  asking  for  peace.  Politicians  utter  their  maledic- 
tions against  the  Churches  for  absorbing  such  large  breadths  of 
the  time  they  would  fain  use  for  other  and,  in  their  judgment, 
more  vital  things.  Educational  experts  are  irritated  by  the  block 
put  in  the  way  of  their  advance,  and  teachers  regard  the  pro- 
longation both  of  the  injustice  and  the  quarrel  with  contempt  and 
dismay.  The  Westminster  Gazette  of  the  13th  of  April  1909 
wrote  : 

The  failure  of  the  present  Government  to  settle  the  question  of  elementary 
education  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  well-being,  the  greatest 
disaster  which  has  befallen  the  country  in  recent  years.  .  .  .  For  years 
after  other  countries  have  settled  their  elementary  education  problem  and 
are  applying  themselves  systematically  to  compulsory  continuation  schools, 
we  are  still  floundering  about  with  our  religious  difficulty  in  elementary 
schools,  tolerating  large  numbers  of  inefficient  schools  for  fear  of  offending 
religious  bodies,  and  unable,  for  the  same  reason,  to  provide  the  means 
of  educating  the  teachers  efficiently. 

But  one  cannot  forget  that  this  effort  to  secure  a  settlement 
by  consent  is  not  a  new  proceeding,  and  the  '  chilling  reception  ' 
of  its  suggestions  is  by  no  means  strange.  It  is  such  as  is  common 
to  men.  '  Round  Tables  '  on  national  education  have  been  set 
up  again  and  again ;  all  aiming  at  peace  and  never  achieving  it ; 
all  marked  by  painstaking  and  self-sacrifice ,  and  yet  doomed  to  see 
the  good  seed  they  had  gathered  and  sown  trampled  under  foot. 
The  distinctive  mark  of  this  Committee  is  not  novelty  :  it  is  that  it 
claims  to  speak  and  act  for  the  Churches ;  but  not  for  the  whole 
of  the  Churches,  or  the  entire  membership  of  any  one  Church, 
but  generally  for  '  moderate  men  '  belonging  to  the  Established 
and  the  Free  Churches.  It  does  not  pretend  to  speak  from  a 
civic  point  of  view — that  remains  for  others — or  to  represent  the 
whole  of  the  parties  keenly  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the 
education  controversy ;  they  are  designedly  left  out  of  court. 
Large  sections  of  the  Churches  are  passed  over;  their  presence 
would  most  likely  have  made  unity  impossible.  Judging  from 
these  essays  the  Committee  desires  to  be  regarded  as  the  voice 
of  those  who  avoid  all  extremes  and  keep  on  the  firm  and  level 
path  of  the  golden  mean. 

Now,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  if 
they  would  only  believe  it,  is  to  '  ingeminate  peace  '  and  abate 
strife,  to  promote  unity  and  extinguish  division,  to  develop 
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equality  and  fraternity  before  the  law  and  not  to  sustain  monopoly 
and  privilege.  Therefore  this  Committee  has  at  once  discharged 
one  of  the  primary  obligations  of  the  Churches,  and  also  rendered 
a  much-needed  national  service,  in  supplying  a  plan  of  re-settle- 
ment of  elementary  education  :  a  plan  which  three  of  the  most 
eminent  members  have  presented  and  defended  in  the  expository 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
considered  again  by  those  who,  like  myself,  found  themselves 
'  unable  to  conceive  that  these  suggestions  provided  the  conditions 
of  educational  peace.' 

But  the  writers  of  these  essays  will  agree  that  the  *  plan ' 
must  be  judged  on  its  intrinsic  merits  and  not  merely  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  labours  given  to  its  production ;  not  only  on  its 
tendency  '  towards  educational  peace,'  but  also  and  chiefly  on  the 
way  in  which  it  responds  to  the  test  given  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets — that  is,  by  the  tendency  '  towards  educational  righteous- 
ness.' '  For  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the 
effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  confidence  for  ever.'  Peace 
is  a  fruit  of  justice,  and  the  sure  way  to  educational  peace  is  along 
the  high  road  to  educational  righteousness.  Abraham  Lincoln 
declared  that  'nothing  is  ever  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.' 
It  is  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  of  peace,  and  with  the  desire 
to  be  entirely  faithful  to  righteousness,  that,  guided  by  the 
recently  furnished  contributions  of  these  papers ,  I  have  gone  over 
and  over  again  the  details  of  this  '  plan/  and  now  submit  what 
I  find. 


II 

What,  then,  is  this  '  Plan  of  Be-settlement  of  English 
Elementary  Education'?  It  is  comprehensive  and  elaborate, 
and  yet  it  deals  only  with  one  phase  of  our  educational  work,  that 
which  is  directly  related  to  religion,  and  in  which  the  Churches 
are  deeply  concerned.  What  the  plan  is  will  be  seen,  I  think, 
by  following  two  lines  of  examination  :  first,  that  of  inquiry  into 
the  principles  on  which  the  new  educational  edifice  is  reared ;  and 
then,  secondly,  into  the  character  and  use  of  the  structure  built 
thereon. 

With  some  of  the  principles  we  are  familiar.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  they  have  entered  into,  and  become  an  indestructible 
part  of,  our  national  system.  For  example,  it  is  recognised  that 
there  must  be  a  place  for  every  child ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
Committee,  'an  elementary  school  under  public  management 
shall  be  accessible  to  every  child.'  '  Under  public  management ' 
— for  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Committee  to  '  secure  a  national  system 
of  educational  organisation  under  public  control.'  That  was 
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demanded  with  overwhelming  unanimity  by  the  voters  in  the 
election  of  1906 ;  and  with  special  insistence  upon  the  complete- 
ness and  unhampered  freedom  of  the  control  exercised  by  the 
people.  Again,  a  further  principle  is  that  of  '  safeguarding  the 
religious  freedom  of  the  teacher  '  ;  and  that  forms  the  response  to 
the  demand  with  deepening  intensity  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  for  the  'abolition  of  tests-'  Further,  'the  grievances 
which  exist  in  areas  where  there  can  be  no  effective  choice  of 
schools '  are  to  be  removed ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 

Committee's  plan  therefore  adopts,  without  any  haggling  or  pretence 
of  concealment,  the  principle  that  a  public  elementary  school,  if  rightly 
recognised  at  all,  ought  to  receive  out  of  public  funds,  central  and  local, 
the  subsidy  which  it  requires  for  efficient  maintenance. 

The  work  of  the  State,  performed  in  the  State's  name  and  under 
its  control,  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State. 

Again.  How  robust  the  declaration  '  The  State  cannot  touch 
the  Church  without  injuring  it,'  and  how  abundantly  vindicated 
by  experience  is  the  assertion  that  '  The  State  must  recognise  that 
it  is  not  its  business  to  win  or  to  retain  adherents  to  any  Church.' 
How  welcome  to  a  Liberationist  the  words,  '  The  best  service  the 
State  can  render  the  Church  is  to  let  it  have  free  play  for  its  own 
spiritual  activities.'  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  main- 
tained by  a  Free  Church  writer  that  '  these  are  the  principles 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  any  settlement.'  They  are  just  and 
true.  They  make  for  righteousness.  On  the  face  of  them  they 
exclude  favouritism  and  make  monopolies  impossible.  They  are 
exceeding  broad.  It  is  not  the  sectarian  but  the  national  ring 
we  hear.  They  recall  the  contest  of  1906  and  the  clarion  cry 
given  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  that  '  there 
must  be  no  statutory  foothold  for  sectarian  privilege  in  the  public 
school  system.'  They  offer  in  terms  democratic  control  as 
against  clerical.  They  promise  State  officers  in  the  State  schools 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  churches  and  creeds  as  other 
non-ecclesiastical  servants.  These  principles  undeviatingly 
applied  throughout  our  educational  system  would  lead  us  to 
educational  peace. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  statement  of  principles 
is  easy  and  pleasant.  It  is  the  application  of  principles  to  the 
exigencies  of  an  old  and  hoary  civilisation,  soaked  through  and 
through  with  privilege,  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  in 
vested  interests,  cramped  and  bound  with  the  inveterate  wrongs 
of  centuries ;  it  is  that  which  tests  the  skill  and  defies  the  states- 
manship of  Cabinets  and  Parliaments,  exhausts  the  patience  and 
courage  of  the  private  citizen,  and  compels  the  patriot  to  wonder 
whether  the  day  of  deliverance  will  ever  dawn.  Our  recent 
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Education  Bills  were  not  found  wanting  in  the  enunciation  of 
principles.  They  began  with  texts  of  gold  tried  in  the  fire  and 
found  most  precious ;  but  they  did  not  travel  far  before  they  were 
so  qualified  in  their  application,  by  compromise  and  concession, 
that  those  who  heard  them  introduced  with  gratification  were 
tempted  in  the  end,  if  not  into  thankfulness  for,  certainly  into 
uncomplaining  acquiescence  in,  their  disappearance.  Lord 
Morley  speaks  of  '  concessions  and  compromise  whose  sequence  is 
surrender.'  So  has  it  been  found.  Each  of  the  efforts  of  the  last 
Parliament  to  settle  the  education  controversy  was  heralded  from 
the  house-tops  as  based  on  principles  of  justice  and  righteousness  ; 
but  when  the  details  of  the  Bills  came  to  be  examined  it  was 
discovered  that  in  most  material  points  these  principles  were 
ignored ;  some  compromises  were  arranged  for  the  Irish  party  in 
the  Commons  and  others  seemed  necessary  to  secure  a  safe 
passage  through  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  yet,  though  these  con- 
cessions were  made  to  measures  that  at  first  fell  far  short  of  the 
demands  of  the  electors  in  1906 ,  it  was  not  possible  to  get  one  of 
them  on  the  Statute  Book.  The  basis  projected  for  an  educa- 
tional building  may  be  altogether  altered  by  the  admission  of  alien 
principles,  so  that  the  final  structure  is  no  improvement  on  the 
house  it  displaced ;  it  may  even  be  worse. 


Ill 

Therefore  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  treat  this  re-settle- 
ment plan  as  I  did  the  Education  Bills ;  that  is,  to  trace  out  the 
various  detailed  arrangements,  follow  each  one  into  the  villages 
and  towns,  and  visualise  its  application  to  the  educational  work 
carried  on  in  the  rooms  of  the  local  education  authority,  at 
meetings  of  managers,  and  in  the  schools.  For  example,  I  take 
the  principle  of  '  public  control '  in  this  re-settlement  scheme, 
and  I  find  that  '  in  the  body  of  managers  of  every  non-provided 
school  the  foundation  managers  are  to  be  in  the  majority  ' ;  then 
I  recall  what  I  know  of  foundation  managers,  who  they  are,  and 
how  they  have  acted.  I  remember  scores  of  letters  I  have 
received  since  1902  reporting  the  experiences  of  those  who  were 
to  be  'invigilators,'  as  they  were  called,  and  I  discover  that 
'  public  control'  in  thousands  of  publicly  maintained  schools  is, 
in  effect,  clerical  control  still.  I  do  not  say  no  defence  will  be 
made  for  this  departure  from  principle ;  but  I  do  know  that  as 
1  public  control '  it  is  only  in  these  cases  a  tantalising  mirage. 

Again,  take  that  part  of  the  plan  which  is  concerned  with  the 
rural  districts.  On  this  the  Committee  lays  the  utmost  stress, 
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and  well  it  may,  for  the  grievance  is  sore.  It  is  placed  in  the 
forefront  of  the  appeal  to  Free  Churchmen  and  Liberals. 

At  present  [Mr.  Shakespeare  says]  in  more  than  6,000  rural  dis- 
tricts, children  are  compelled  to  attend  a  school  in  which  they  are  labelled 
Dissenters.  They  can  see  plainly  that  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  privilege 
for  a  certain  Church.  Not  to  belong  to  that  Church  is  a  fatal  bar  to  an 
appointment  as  teacher.  Yet  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  this  school  is 
entirely  met  by  the  State.  It  is  no  more  a  sufficient  reply  to  urge  that 
most  of  the  parents  are  indifferent  on  the  matter  than  it  was  a  reason  for 
leaving  Israel  in  Egypt  that  the  people  cried  to  Moses,  '  Let  us  alone  that 
we  may  serve  the  Egyptians.' 

Agreed.  Then  the  question  follows  :  Is  there  a  really  effective 
remedy  provided  for  these  grievances  in  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Committee?  First, 

inquiry  has  to  be  made,  because  the  real  point  at  issue  is  how  many  of 
the  children  in  the  different  educational  areas  do  not  enjoy  effectual  access 
to  an  elementary  school  under  public  control.  All  that  is  at  present  known 
is  the  number  of  parishes  which  have  only  one  school. 

Next,  the  parishes  are  to  be  grouped  and  re-arranged.  Further, 
transfers  of  denominational  schools  are  to  be  effected;  this, 
however,  is  not  compulsory,  it  is  left  to  negotiation ;  but  to  what 
extent  these  transfers  will  take  place  it  is  difficult  to  forecast. 
Welcome  as  these  suggestions  of  the  Committee  are,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  far  their  adoption  will  issue  in  the  alleviation  or  aboli- 
tion of  the  admitted  grievance. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  examination  of  the  application  of 
the  principles  affirmed  in  this  proposal  with  regard  to  the  religious 
freedom  of  the  teachers,  the  power  of  parents,  and  the  like,  I 
come  to  the  most  crucial  element  of  all  in  this  re-settlement 
process.  The  one  absorbing  purpose  of  the  Committee,  that 
which  binds  them  together,  is  denned  as  being  '  To  promote  and 
maintain  religious  teaching  as  an  integral  part  of  the  national 
system  of  education ,  and  to  work  on  non-party  lines  for  an  educa- 
tional settlement  which  will  respect  all  forms  of  conscientious 
belief.'  To  accomplish  this  purpose  they  have  adopted  the  multi- 
denominational  principle  as  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  of  our 
elementary  education  is  to  be  rebuilt.  This  position  is  accepted 
with  expressed  reluctance.  Mr.  Shakespeare  says  : 

I  must  confess  that  only  slowly  and  unwillingly  have  I  come  to  admit 
that  in  our  national  system  a  place  must  be  found  for  the  denominational 
school.  I  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  found  possible  to  have  only  one 
type  of  school.  Even  now  I  wish  it  were  possible. 

I  keenly  sympathise  with  him.  I  understand  the  difficulties  and 
wish  they  did  not  exist,  but  they  do,  and  the  question  we  have  to 
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face  is  whether  the  suggested  treatment  is  the  one  citizens  should 
accept. 

Let  us,  therefore,  see  what  this  proposal  means.  It  speaks  of 
the  denominational  school  as  if  there  were  one,  and  only  one, 
type.  It  is  at  least  made  up  of  four,  and  it  may  easily  embrace 
more. 

(1)  There  is  the  Roman   Catholic   school,  with   its  Roman 
Catholic   curriculum,   its  Roman   Catholic   control,   its   Roman 
Catholic  atmosphere ,  and  its  Roman  Catholic  teachers ;  teachers 
who  must  train  young  English  citizens  in  the  Pope's  ideas  as 
recently  promulgated  concerning  Luther  and  Calvin,  Knox  and 
Cromwell,  Protestantism  and  Democracy;  teachers  who  must 
make  their  instructions  in  science  and  history  harmonise  with  the 
dogmas  and  interpretations  of  the  Church  of  Rpme  ;  teachers  who 
may  be  nuns  and  monks-     '  These  schools  must  form  part  of  our 
national  system/  and  receive  their  whole  maintenance  from  the 
rates  and  taxes  of  the  people.     '  There  is  no  option.'     It  is  our 
fate.     We  dislike  it,   but  we  cannot  help   ourselves.     We  are 
coerced.     It  is  a  pathetic  conclusion.     Is  it  the  right  course  to 
take? 

(2)  Then  come  the  schools  of  the  Anglican  type.     Here  there 
will  be  variety.     In  some  the  children  will  be  taught  to  worship 
the  '  Eucharistic  elements  ' ;  in  others  they  may  hear  that  such 
teaching  is  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.     High  Church  schools  will  be  in  the  majority, 
but  Broad  and  Low  will  also  find  a  place.     These  are  to  be  sus- 
tained in  everything,  except  structural  repairs,  from  the  resources 
of  the  State. 

(3)  The   Jewish    schools,   taking   their  religious   instruction 
from  the  Old  Testament  only,  form  a  third  class. 

(4)  In  the  fourth  type  the  religious  teaching  is  to  '  consist  of 
instruction  in  the  Bible ,  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion , 
and  shall  include  instruction  in  personal  and  civic  duty.'     THis  is 
to  be  the  rule  in  all  schools  in  which  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
or  Jewish  denominationalism  does  not  obtain  a  place,  i.e.  in  the 
existing  Council  schools  and  in  those  which  may  become  such 
under  the  re-settlement  scheme. 

Now,  of  these  three  branches  of  religious  teaching  the  third 
already  has  a  place  to  some  extent  in  these  schools,  and  the  first, 
'instruction  in  the  Bible,'  is  well  known;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  reappearance  of  the  Cowper-Temple  arrange- 
ment. That  disappears ;  but  to  understand  the  suggested  plan 
it  should  be  recalled,  for  it  is  often  forgotten,  that  the  Act  of  1870 
does  not  enjoin  instruction  in  the  Bible.  It  only  declares  what 
shall  not  be  done  in  case  the  local  education  authority  decides, 
in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  ratepayers,  to  give  Bible 
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teaching.  That  teaching  (1)  must  be  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
children,  and  (2)  it  must  not  be  distinctive  of  any  denomination. 
That  is  fixed,  and  that  is  all  that  is  fixed  for  '  Council '  or  '  pro- 
vided '  schools.  What  it  means  we  know  from  an  experience  of 
nearly  forty  years.  The  passages  of  the  Bible  chosen  are  not  the 
battle-ground  of  theological  disputants,  nor  the  proof  texts  of  dis- 
tinctive ecclesiastical  beliefs.  They  are  simple,  suited  for  the 
young  mind,  and,  by  general  confession,  of  immense  value  for 
the  upbuilding  of  citizenhood,  while  no  one  Church  derives  any 
special  advantage  from  their  use.  The  new  plan  destroys  the 
option  of  the  voter  at  a  stroke,  and  renders  '  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  '  obligatory.  What  was  a 
matter  of  choice  before  is  now  made  statutory  and  universally 
binding.  Freedom  is  gone.  Nor  is  any  school  to  escape;  if  a 
teaching  authority  refuses  to  undertake  to  give  this  special 
instruction  a  committee  from  outside  may  be  invited  to  decide 
and  express  the  principles  to  be  taught. 

Now  this  is  a  momentous  change  and  involves  consequences 
of  far-reaching  importance.  Instruction  in  the  Bible  under  the 
limitations  of  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  we  know ;  but  '  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  '  is  a  new  and  a 
different  matter,  and  when  we  see  how  the  '  principles  '  of  educa- 
tion, admittedly  just,  are  applied,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  solici- 
tude as  to  the  fate  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  Is 
there  not  risk  of  damage  to  the  Christian  religion  itself,  to  the 
Churches,  and  to  the  training  of  the  child? 

Not  for  a  moment  do  I  suggest  that  committees  may  not  be 
found  all  over  the  country  ready  to  put  into  credal  form  the  '  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion.'  Far  from  it.  I  am  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  false  principle  of  legislation  underlying  the  whole 
procedure.  It  is  nothing  less  than  what  has  long  been  called 
'  concurrent  endowment,'  and  an  endowment  in  the  most  bene- 
ficial way  of  the  Churches,  or,  as  the  Church  Times  phrases  it,  of 
the  '  several  religions  '  of  the  land,  through  the  schools.  The  rich 
variety  of  our  ecclesiastical  life  is  duly  reproduced  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  All  the  Churches  are  endowed.  Komanism  and 
Anglicanism  and  the  Free  Churches  meet  together  before  the 
ample  coffers  of  the  public.  Like  a  good  motherly  hen  the  State 
gathers  them  all  under  her  capacious  wings  and  furnishes  them 
with  all  the  food  they  need.  Citizens  as  such  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  also  of  its  opposite  !  and  to 
supply  all  the  resources  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war  between 
Eomanism  and  Protestantism  through  the  schools. 

This  also  must  be  added.  The  denominational  system 
requires  denominational  teachers.  Roman  Catholic  managers 
will  demand  teachers  who  can  help  them  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
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bringing  Britain  to  the  feet  of  Eome.  The  '  Romanisers  '  in  the 
Established  Church  may  be  trusted  to  see  to  it  that  the  most 
efficient  auxiliaries  in  the  teaching  profession  for  carrying  forward 
their  movement  with  the  youth  of  England  are  secured.  One 
such  man  is  of  more  value  than  many  curates.  The  managers  of 
schools  imparting  the  arranged  'principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  '  must  obtain  guarantees  that  the  beliefs  of  the  candidate 
are  those  of  the  creed  settled  by  the  local  education  authority,  and 
that  he  is  '  in  sympathy  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  work 
of  the  school  is  carried  on.'  Limitations  are  suggested  as  to  the 
headmaster,  but  they  are  strongly  resented  by  Anglican  Church- 
men and  would  be  likely  to  disappear  very  soon ;  but  if  they  were 
imposed  they  would  not  be  very  effective,  since  it  is  the  head- 
master who  really  counts  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the 
school,  and  would  do  so  even  though  he  did  not  give  the  prescribed 
religious  instruction. 

Therefore  it  does  not  appear  that  the  re-settlement  would 
bring  any  relief  to  the  teachers.  Ecclesiastical  tests  will  still 
block  the  entrance  to  positions  of  service  provided  by  the  State. 


IV 

While,  then,  it  appears  that  the  re-settlement  is  an  advance 
upon  the  present  condition  in  regard  to  the  voluntary,  as  against 
the  compulsory,  transfer  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  that  something  of  value  may  ultimately  issue  from 
carrying  out  the  suggested  action  for  single-school  areas,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  total  effect  is  backwards  and  not 
forwards.  It  destroys  the  gains  secured  to  the  nation  by  the 
Act  of  1870.  That  left  the  question  of  religious  teaching  to  the 
vote  of  the  people  who  pay  for  it.  This  takes  it  away  from  them. 
That  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Board  schools  for  denominational 
purposes,  while  permitting,  if  the  people  so  willed,  the  use  of 
selected  portions  of  the  Bible.  This  abolishes  the  Cowper- 
Temple  Clause,  and  makes  '  definite  religious  teaching,'  i.e.  the 
teaching  of  '  principles  '  or  '  creeds  '  universal.  The  training 
colleges,  too,  are  to  be  more  completely  shaped  after  the  same 
pattern  and  adapted  to  this  multi-denominational  end.  The 
Churches  are  encouraged  to  put  up  buildings,  by  means  of  which 
large  sums  of  money  may  be  conveyed  year  by  year  for  sectarian 
work  in  the  schools  from  the  coffers  of  the  State.  The  denomina- 
tional type  is  supreme  over  the  whole  field  of  English  elementary 
education.  The  civic  ideal  which  emerged  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  nation  in  1870  is  exchanged  for  the  denominational  method 
that  ruled  with  such  disastrous  results  throughout  the  first  half  of 
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the  last  century.  Lord  Morley,  speaking  not  for  political  or  party 
purposes,  but  solely  to  illustrate  his  theme,  wrote  in  1874  : 

The  Education  Act  of  1870  was  of  the  nature  of  a  small  reform.  No 
one  pretends  that  it  is  anything  approaching  to  a  final  solution  of  a  com- 
plex problem.  But  the  Government  insisted,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  their  Act  was  as  large  a  measure  as  public  opinion  was  at  that  moment 
ready  to  support.  At  the  same  time  it  was  clearly  agreed  among  the 
Government  and  the  whole  of  the  party  at  their  backs,  that  at  some  time 
or  other,  near  or  remote,  if  public  instruction  was  to  be  made  genuinely 
effective,  the  private,  voluntary,  or  denominational  system  would  have 
to  be  replaced  by  a  national  system.  To  prepare  for  this  ultimate  replace- 
ment was  one  of  the  points  to  be  most  steadily  borne  in  mind,  however 
slowly  and  tentatively  the  process  might  be  conducted. 

Surely  that  '  ultimate  replacement '  is  indefinitely  postponed,  if 
not  rendered  impossible,  by  the  provisions  of  this  plan!  The 
denominationalist  is  triumphant.  We  are  carried  nearer  to  the 
Cecilian  goal,  so  vividly  pictured  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
words  that  he  gave  for  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  his  party, 
'  Capture  the  Board  Schools.'  The  policy  of  the  Church  Times 
is  victorious.  '  The  concessions/  it  was  affirmed  on  the  13th  of 
November  1908, 

The  concessions  wrung  by  the  Archbishop  from  the  fears  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  used  only  as  clearing  the  way  to  further  advance.  The  rift 
to  be  opened  in  the  Cowper- Temple  Clause  will  be  picked  at  and  widened 
until  the  whole  structure  goes  down  with  a  rush :  that  is  the  future  in 
which  we  are  chiefly  interested. 

The  re-settlement  tells  them  they  are  successful. 

Another,  and  a  different  witness,  the  British  Weekly,  wrote 
in  the  issue  of  the  26th  of  April  1906  : 

There  are  some  dreamers  who  are  apparently  harking  back  to  a 
denominational  solution;  [but  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll  added  this 
warning] :  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  religious  education  for  which  the 
Anglican  clergy  are  fighting  is  the  denial  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Nonconformity,  and  aimed  at  its  very  life. 

I  know  that  the  Education  Settlement  Committee  is  at  the 
farthest  distance  from  sympathy  with  such  aims ;  they  do  not 
say,  '  Dissent  ought  not  to  exist.'  Far  from  it.  Many  of  them 
are  Dissenters;  but  I  cannot,  do  what  I  will,  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  scheme  which  replaces  the  civic  ideal  of  education  by 
the  denominational,  continues  and  aggravates  ecclesiastical  tests 
for  teachers,  forces  the  Protestant  to  pay  for  Eomanism,  and 
gives  such  a  mischievous  dominance  to  parents  in  State  education , 
must  in  its  total  effect  be  indescribably  hurtful  at  once  to  educa- 
tion and  to  religion. 
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V 

What,  then,  are  the  pleas  urged  by  the  Committee  for  this  re- 
settlement? They  must  exist,  and  it  is  certain  that  their 
strength  is  regarded  as  positively  invincible  or  such  revolutionary 
changes  as  these  would  never  be  proposed. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  menace  of  '  Secularism.'  Each 
essayist  is  filled  with  keenest  dread  of  this  evil,  and  urges  the 
'  plan  '  as  the  sure  and  sufficient  bulwark  against  it.  They  do  not 
say  in  what  exact  sense  the  word  '  Secularism  '  is  used,  but  we 
know  that  the  term  belongs  to  that  class  of  vague  and  indefinite 
words  eminently  adapted  for  political  warfare  and  of  no  use  what- 
ever in  the  endeavour  to  find  truth  or  advance  righteousness. 
Professor  Inge  speaks  of  it  as  '  the  banishment  of  the  name  of 
God  from  official  school  teaching  ' ;  it  also  appears  to  mean  '  the 
omission  of  definite  Christian  teaching,'  '  vaporised  Christianity,' 
and  '  the  expulsion  of  the  Bible.' 

Now  I  have  seen  '  secular  education  '  at  work  in  our  Colonies , 
and  I  found  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  was  present  in  some 
Colonies,  and  in  others  portions  of  the  Bible  were  printed  and 
used.  In  the  first  instance  the  teachers  had  free  access  to  the 
entire  Bible,  but  were  strictly  forbidden  to  use  it  in  the  interests 
of  the  Churches ;  and  in  all  the  cases  what  was  meant  by  '  secular 
education '  was  non-credal,  non-dogmatic,  non-ecclesiastical 
Biblical  instruction. 

Professor  Sadler  opens  his  essay  with  the  words,  '  Strong 
forces  are  pushing  English  education  into  Secularism.'  If  that 
means  pushing  the  Bible  out  of  our  schools  (and,  I  take  it,  that 
is  the  only  form  of  Secularism  we  have  to  fear  in  England),  then 
where  and  what  are  these  forces  ?  Not  the  parents  or  teachers ; 
not  the  Free  Churches  or  the  Evangelical  or  Broad  sections  of 
the  Anglican  Church ;  not  the  Ethical  Societies  or  the  Moral 
Instruction  League;  not  the  Labour  members  of  Parliament, 
Arthur  Henderson  or  Will  Crooks,  Bamsay  Macdonald  or  Philip 
Snowden ,  they  would  all  vote  for  the  non-credal  use  of  the  Bible  ; 
not  the  people  generally,  they  are  neither  agnostic  nor  atheistic, 
and  even  where  they  do  not  know  much  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bible,  still  desire  that  it  should  have  a  place  in  the  training  of 
their  children.  The  amount  of  genuine  religion  outside  all  the 
Churches  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees  for  the  vitality  and  progress 
of  our  nation,  and  for  the  retention  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools. 
Professor  Sadler  indicates  where  the  danger  lies  by  directing  MB 
attention  mainly  to  High  Churchmen ;  for  if  the  Bible  goes  out 
of  English  education  it  will  be  due  to  the  priests.  They  have 
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got  rid  of  it  in  Italy.  '  For  many  years/  says  Dr.  Witton  Davies 
after  a  recent  visit,  '  even  the  reading  of  the  Bible  has  been 
excluded  from  the  Italian  schools ;  the  cause  of  this  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  Romish  priests  themselves  ' ;  and  he  tells  Anglicans 
in  England  '  to  take  warning  lest  by  their  insistence  upon  dog- 
matic religious  teaching  they  cause  the  Bible  to  be  excluded  from 
the  curriculum.'  The  danger  of  Secularism  comes  from  the 
Romanists  and  Ritualists,  whose  propaganda  the  State  compels 
all  citizens  to  support. 

Another  fear  for  the  future  of  education  springs  out  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  decisive  influence  that 
Church  can  exercise  through  the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  It  is  seen  that  Rome  is  determined  to  have  its  own 
way  with  the  schools.  Bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race — it  prays  for  it  every  hour,  and  works  for  it  every  day — and 
since  its  chief  dependence  for  success  is  avowedly  upon  its  use 
of  the  schools,  it  will  not  readily  surrender  the  enormous  money 
grants  and  the  Complete  control  already  conceded  by  the  State. 
Therefore,  it  is  pleaded,  we  must  abandon  the  national  ideal  of 
education,  and  establish  and  make  universal  the  denominational. 
The  plea  is  entirely  bad,  and  ought  not  to  avail.  Let  Rome 
receive  from  the  State  no  more  than  can  be  given  to  all  citizens 
alike,  without  compelling  the  State  to  go  outside  its  legitimate 
province  in  order  to  endow  one  or  more  of  the  Churches.  We  all 
know  that  Rome  could  not  have  stabbed  our  education  system 
to  the  heart  single-handed.  Alone  it  was  powerless.  Rome 
would  never  have  been  on  the  rates  if  Rome  had  not  first  entered 
into  and  taken  possession  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Rome 
cannot  retain  her  monopolies  except  by  the  favour  of  the  Romanis- 
ing forces  within  that  Church.  It  was  what  Professor  Inge 
describes  as  the  '  clericalist  clique,  who  captured  the  machine  '  ; 
'  Convocation,  Diocesan  Conference,  the  Representative  Church 
Council,  all  the  bodies  which  claim  to  represent  the  Church,'  that 
placed  the  wealth  of  the  country  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  the  re-conquest  of  England.  A  policy  born 
of  'sheer  despair,'  of  'Secularism/  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
'  Romanism/  on  the  other,  has  no  attractions  for  me,  and  must 
perish  in  the  end  of  the  day. 

But  the  most  persuasive  defence  of  the  Committee's  plan  is 
found  in  the  long  and  fruitful  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  cause  of  national  education  :  services  I  gratefully  recognise, 
although  I  cannot  see  that  they  constitute  a  valid  claim  for  the 
continuance  of  special  favours  received  for  a  century  and  more 
from  the  State,  and  also  for  the  extension  of  similar  privileges 
to  other  Churches.  Professor  Inge,  with  characteristic  fairness, 
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says,  *  This  new  theory,  that  the  Church  is  politically  a  sect 
among  other  sects,  is  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
establishment,  and  with  any  privileges  for  the  Church  in  national 
education.'  This  plan  upholds  these  monopolies  and  offers  privi- 
leges to  the  sects  not  now  receiving  any.  Surely  to  increase  the 
number  of  favoured  sects  is  to  increase  injustice ;  whereas  '  pro- 
gress,' says  Lord  Morley,  '  on  its  political  side  means,  more  than 
anything  else,  the  substitution  of  justice  as  a  governing  idea 
instead  of  a  privilege.'  Judged  by  that  standard,  a  policy  that 
confers  privileges  on  more  denominations  than  those  now  receiv- 
ing them  can  only  be  described  as  a  retrogression. 

I  would  rather  plead,  if  I  might,  with  our  Anglican  friends, 
under  the  changed  ecclesiastical  conditions  of  our  day,  to  forgo 
the  advantages  they  have  received  as  an  Establishment,  and 
frankly  accept  the  national  ideal  of  religious  education.  They 
know  they  would  not  suffer.  They  are  never  likely  to  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  the  State  that  has  enriched  them  so  munificently ; 
the  inevitable  fight  between  Protestantism  and  Romanism  would 
be  carried  forward  on  fairer  terms,  and  truth  and  right  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  assert  themselves. 

The  task  of  capturing  Free  Churchmen  and  Liberals  was 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Shakespeare.  He  has  done  much  heroic 
work,  but  never  anything  more  heroic  than  this.  He  says  '  he 
does  not  pretend  to  like  '  to  defend  some  features  of  the  scheme ; 
and  one  feels  the  pulse  of  his  dislike  all  the  way  through  his 
article.  He  admits  that  this  and  that  is  not  '  right,'  but  says 
it  cannot  be  avoided  ;  it  is  not  just,  but  it  is  pacific.  He  must  have 
been  nearly  as  reluctant  to  write  as  I  was  to  reply ;  and  I  confess 
that  I  have  never  in  my  long  life  felt  so  like  Jonah  as  in  writing 
this  paper.  I  would  have  taken  any  ship  to  any  Tarshish  rather 
than  go  to  this  Nineveh ;  but  it  had  to  be  done.  For  I  feel  with 
Lowell,  '  That  there  is  no  evil  comparable  in  its  effect  on  char- 
acter to  that  of  submission  to  manifest  wrong,'  and,  do  what  I 
will,  I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  such  submission  '  to 
manifest  wrong  '  is  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  this  plan.  It 
may  perhaps  relieve  the  situation  in  one  or  two  directions,  but 
it  is  sure  to  aggravate  it  in  others.  It  provides  the  sinews  of  war 
for  the  soldiers  of  Rome.  Free  Churchmen  and  Liberals  are  the 
legatees  of  the  Reformation.  If  they  fail,  Rome  will  conquer 
England ;  and  they  will  fail  if  they  are  content  to  protest  in 
words,  and  then  through  the  State  continue  to  train  the  increas- 
ing regiments  of  the  army  of  Romanism. 
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VI 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  I  will  state  in  a  few  words  the 
plan  I  have  advocated  for  the  last  thirty  years  and  more.  Let 
the  religious  instruction  in  State  schools  consist  of  carefully 
selected  portions  of  the  Bible,  graded  to  suit  the  different  ages  of 
the  children,  say  as  in  the  London  syllabus,  made  up  of  historical, 
poetical,  and  ethical  passages,  and  dealt  with  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  other  literature  is — on  non-credal,  non-dogmatic, 
non-ecclesiastical  lines — prohibiting  all  *  creeds  '  now  in  existence , 
and  any  that  might  be  manufactured  by  the  committees  appointed 
by  the  local  education  authorities.  This  would  (1)  supply  '  the 
neglected  masses  *  with  the  Biblical  instruction  they  need  and 
can  understand,  and  ought  to  know ;  (2)  completely  meet  the 
wishes  of  parents ;  (3)  leave  the  teachers  in  the  possession  of  their 
full  freedom ;  (4)  supply  all  that  Government  is  really  capable  of 
providing ;  (5)  exclude  all  favouritism  and  privilege ;  (6)  and  be 
as  fair  all  round  as  any  State  arrangement  can  make. 

Mr.  Birrell  says  '  minorities  must  suffer.'  Yes,  they  must. 
Free  Churchmen  know  that,  and  have  known  it  long;  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  exercise  the  utmost  skill  so  that  the 
suffering  minority  may  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  number, 
and  that  no  favouritism  to  any  citizens  or  institutions  is  shown  by 
the  State.  These  results  are  obtained  in  this  plan.  Agnostics 
and  Positivists  will  accept  it ;  possibly  a  few  may  be  found  who 
regard  any  use  of  the  Bible  as  mischievous  :  but  of  this  I  am  not 
sure.  Men  who  thirty  years  ago  affirmed  that  it  was  a  degrada- 
tion of  the  Bible  to  use  it  in  this  way  have  accepted  the  fresh 
conception  of  the  Scriptures  which  has  gained  currency  in  these 
later  years,  and  now  see  that  the  Bible  is  world-literature,  and 
ought  to  be,  can  be,  and  is,  taught  in  a  non-dogmatic  but  quicken, 
ing  and  nourishing  way,  as  surely  as  Shakespeare's  '  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  Milton's  '  L' Allegro,'  and  Tennyson's  '  May  Queen.' 
Theology  is  in  them  all,  and  in  all  life.  But  the  teaching  of  the 
'  creeds  '  of  the  Churches  need  not  be  imposed  on  any  one  of 
them. 

The  State  has  four  courses  before  it :  (1)  It  may  continue  the 
Cowper-Temple  arrangement — that  would  content  me;  (2)  it 
may  forbid  any  and  every  use  of  the  Bible — to  that  I  am  opposed 
in  the  interest  of  the  child  and  the  nation ;  (3)  it  may  endow  all 
the  churches  through  the  schools,  as  suggested  in  the  plan,  and 
involve  itself  in  many  injustices ;  or  (4)  it  may  use  the  Bible  in 
the  way  explained,  a  way  fair  to  the  whole  nation,  to  the  child, 
to  the  parent,  to  the  teacher,  and  to  the  Churches.  It  is  the 
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citizen's  Book,  and  if  the  State  uses  it  at  all,  it  should  be  for 
making  citizens,  and  not  for  making  Churchmen  of  any  type  or 
of  all  types. 

On  the  political  outlook  I  only  set  down  two  sentences.  The 
first  is  from  Disraeli,  the  politician,  '  There  is  nothing  in  which 
the  power  of  circumstances  is  more  evident  than  in  politics.' 
The  second  is  from  George  Meredith,  the  novelist  :  *  Expediency 
is  man's  wisdom  :  doing  right  is  God's.' 

JOHN  CLIFFORD. 
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LORD  ORE  WE,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  is  reported  to  have 
described  the  project  of  a  University  for  Hong-Kong  as  '  an  intel- 
lectual development  for  which  there  is  no  precedent. '  Movements 
which  are  without  precedent  are  usually  the  resultant  of  tendencies 
and  forces  which  it  behoves  the  thinking  man  to  study.  The 
rapidly  developing  autonomous  States  of  the  British  Empire,  which 
are  grouped  as  '  Dominions,'  have  lately  found  a  voice  and  raised  a 
protest  against  what  they  regard  as  the  archaisms  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  They  demand  recognition  as  '  Sister  States,'  they  desire  to 
participate  in  questions  of  defence,  they  claim  a  consideration  of 
tbeir  interests  in  the  making  of  treaties.  Schemes  of  Federation 
and  of  Imperial  Councils  are  in  the  air ;  each  '  Daughter  Nation  ' 
claims  to  be  'mistress  in  her  own  house.'  And  the  Mother  Country, 
taught  by  long  experience,  has  met  these  new  claims  in  no  spirit  of 
levity.  But  it  is,  as  the  Colonial  Secretary  says,  something  new 
and  without  precedent  to  find  a  Crown  Colony  putting  forward  a 
project  of  Imperial  importance,  a  project  whose  development  will 
materially  affect  great  populations  beyond  its  frontiers,  and  the 
realisation  of  which  may-— indeed,  must-— prove  no  inconsiderable 
factor  in  world  politics.  Are  the  Crown  Colonies,  too,  finding  a 
voice?  In  our  absorption  in  the  new  Imperial  problems  opened 
up  by  the  statesmen  of  the  '  Dominions,'  have  we  for  the  moment 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Crown  Colonies,  too,  are  becoming 
articulate,  and  giving  indications  of  an  unsuspected  vitality  and  a 
capacity  for  dealing  with  problems  which  lie  beyond  the  horizon 
of  the  ordinary  trader  or  merchant  ? 

Hong-Kong,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  very  small  island  situated 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  south  coast  of  China,  and  in  very 
close  daily  touch  with  that  great  hive  of  human  industry,  Canton, 
the  southern  capital  of  the  Empire,  and  one  of  its  largest,  busiest, 
most  progressive  cities.  Part  of  the  colony,  indeed,  lies  on  the 
mainland  itself,  enclosing  a  harbour  which  boasts  the  largest 
tonnage  of  any  port  in  the  world.  For  the  past  seventy  years, 
an  era  of  continued  prosperity,  the  colony  has  acted  as  middleman 
between  its  great  neighbour  and  the  nations  of  the  West.  It  has 
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developed  great  shipbuilding  yards  and  many  other  prosperous 
industries,  and  has  with  a  true  Imperial  instinct  afforded  educa- 
tion in  its  schools  to  all  comers  irrespective  of  domicile.  Nor  has 
China  been  slow  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
for  secular  education  in  the  Government  schools,  or  mission  edu- 
cation in  the  *  grant-in-aid  '  schools  established  by  Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike.  To-day  there  are  6000  or  7000  scholars 
(exclusive  of  some  5000  more  in  voluntary  schools),  and  the 
number  of  applicants  has  of  late  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
accommodation,  especially  of  the  Government  schools,  has  had  to 
be  largely  increased  and  restrictions  imposed  to  prevent  over- 
crowding. From  among  the  pupils  of  the  higher  standards  in  the 
secondary  schools  an  increasing  number  yearly  pass  the  '  Oxford 
Local  Examination,'  the  senior  grade  in  which  may  be  considered 
roughly  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Matriculatipii  examination  in  a 
British  university.  These  educational  facilities  have  in  the  past 
proved  adequate.  Scholars  of  Queen's  College  hold  many  of  the* 
high  offices  of  State  in  China,  and  the  occasional  student  who 
desired  to  take  a  Western  degree  found  his  way  to  Europe  or 
America,  at  the  cost  of  long  years  of  exile  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money. 

But  the  last  few  years  have  completely  changed  the  situation. 
Chinese  students  abroad  may  now  be  numbered  not  by  ones 
and  twos,  but  in  scores,  or  even  in  hundreds,  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  by  thousands  in  Japan.  Education  in  the  latter 
country  has,  however,  been  much  discredited,  partly  because, 
it  is  said,  many  went  over  for  a  few  months  only  in  order  to 
return  as  '  Japanese  students,'  with  less  than  a  smattering  of 
any  learning ,  partly  because  bond-fide  students  in  Japan  developed 
proclivities  for  revolutionary  propaganda  and  proved  themselves 
a  danger  and  a  trouble  to  the  authorities.  Europe  and  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  so  far,  and  the  contingent  expenses 
so  heavy,  that  only  a  comparatively  few  of  the  wealthier  classes 
could  afford  to  send  their  sons  to  those  countries.  Nor  was 
the  result  entirely  satisfactory.  Many  foreign-educated  youths 
returned  completely  denationalised,  with  a  contempt  for  the 
institutions  of  their  fatherland,  and  wholly  out  of  touch 
with  their  parents  and  families.  In  China  the  family  is  the 
basis  and  unit  of  the  whole  social  fabric.  Reverence  for  parents 
and  worship  of  ancestors,  and  the  cult  of  the  ancestral  shrine,  are 
the  mainsprings  of  Chinese  action  in  life  and  ambition  in  death. 
It  was  a  hard  price  to  pay  for  Western  education  that  the  student 
himself  should  live  for  eight  or  ten  years  in  isolation  as  an  exile  in 
an  alien  land,  that  his  guardians  should  have  to  find  some  200/. 
or  300L  a  year  for  his  maintenance,  and  finally  that  he  should 
return  rather  as  a  hybrid  European  than  as  a  Chinaman.  There 
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have   been   very   notable   exceptions ;   but   the   conditions   were 
irksome. 

In  these  circumstances  the  central  authorities  decided  to  build 
a  University  at  Peking,  and  this  project  is  already  nearing  com- 
pletion. But  the  soil  of  China  is  not  congenial  to  exotic  growths. 
The  latter-day  cry  of  '  China  for  the  Chinese,'  which  echoes  with  a 
fierce  fervour  and  impatience  from  end  to  end  of  the  Empire, 
forbade  the  institution  of  a  University  wholly  under  foreign 
control.  The  interference  of  Chinese  officialdom,  and  the  dead 
hand  of  mandarin  domination  in  a  matter  which  they  cannot 
possibly  understand,  forbid  hope  of  real  progress  and  liberal 
development.  It  will  come  by-and-by,  when  there  are  a  suffi- 
ciently numerous  body  of  educated  Chinese  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  such  an  institution,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  yet.  Moreover,  there  are  other  difficulties.  Chinese 
prejudice  forbids  post-mortem  examination.  Chinese  hospitals, 
except  those  comparatively  small  institutions  under  mission 
authority,  are  non-existent.  How  in  such  circumstances  can  the 
study  of  morbid  pathology  or  the  clinical  work  of  the  medical 
student  be  carried  on?  Even  in  engineering  the  lack  of  object- 
lessons  must  be  felt.  Partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dialects  of 
China  are  so  various  that  students  from  different  provinces  (or 
even  from  different  parts  of  the  same  province)  could  speak  or 
understand  no  common  tongue,  partly  because  Chinese-speaking 
professors  could  not  easily  be  obtained,  and  partly  because  Western 
knowledge  can  only  be  properly  imparted  in  a  Western  tongue, 
and  students  must  necessarily  have  access  to  the  literature  of  the 
subjects  which  they  study,  the  Government  was  compelled  to 
recognise  that  even  in  their  own  University  the  medium  of  in- 
struction must  be  a  foreign  language.  Would  foreign  instructors 
remain  in  a  University  controlled  by  mandarins?  Even  if  all 
these  and  many  other  difficulties  be  surmounted,  what  weight  in 
European  eyes  would  the  degree  of  a  Chinese  University  carry? 
Would  foreigners  admit  to  registration  as  qualified  practitioners 
the  medical  men  or  the  engineers  holding  a  Chinese  degree  ?  This 
touches  the  Chinaman  on  a  sensitive  point.  At  any  rate,  he 
observes  to  himself,  Chinese  who  have  taken  their  degrees  in  the 
great  universities  of  Europe  and  America  are  recognised  as  equals 
of  Western  graduates.  The  price  paid  may  both  morally  and 
materially  be  a  heavy  one  indeed,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  value  of  the  degree  received. 

Such  was  the  problem,  when  the  small  British  Crown  Colony 
of  Hong-Kong  offered  a  solution.  Situated  on  the  borders  of 
China,  its  population  chiefly  composed  of  Chinese,  here,  it  said, 
is  a  place  where  those  Chinese  youths  who  are  genuinely  eager  to 
obtain  a  Western  degree  may  do  so  at  small  cost.  Here  they  can 
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live  in  their  own  environment,  and  be  visited  by  their  parents 
and  guardians,  and  in  vacation  visit  their  own  homes,  and  thus 
parental  control  may  be  maintained.  Here  they  will  neither 
suffer  isolation  as  aliens  nor  become  denationalised.  Here  under 
proper  arrangements  they  may  obtain  a  degree  certified  to  be 
the  actual  degree  of  a  Home  University  obtained  under  the 
'  external '  system  applicable  throughout  the  British  Empire,  or 
its  equivalent,  and  they  may  thus  save  themselves  from  going 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  here  are  hospitals  and  mortuaries, 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  yards,  and,  above  all,  large  numbers 
of  highly  qualified  men  to  assist  the  permanent  professorial  staff 
as  lecturers.  So  the  scheme  was  set  on  foot  by  the  generous  offer 
made  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Hormusji  Mody,  a  Parsi  gentleman,  who 
promised  to  erect  the  buildings  at  a  cost  of  30,OOQL  The  great  firm 
at  Taikoo  (Butterfield  and  Swire) ,  at  the  instigation  of  the  senior 
partner  of  John  Swire  and  Sons  (Mr,  J.  H.  Scott),  capped  even 
this  sum  with  the  splendid  donation  of  40,OOOL  towards  the  en- 
dowment fund.  The  Chinese  came  forward  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. Not  only  did  those  resident  in  Hong-Kong  subscribe  most 
liberally,  but,  banding  themselves  together  under  Dr.  Ho  Kai, 
C.M.G,  (Senior  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council),  they  solicited 
and  obtained  large  subscriptions  from  every  part  of  China,  from 
French  Saigon,  from  the  British  Malay  States,  and  from 
Australia.  The  Viceroy  of  Canton  himself  gave  200,000  dollars ; 
the  Central  Government  at  Peking  added  its  donation.  Within 
a  short  time  nearly  115,0002.  was  raised,  of  which  only  about  600 J. 
was  subscribed  in  England  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  China 
Association. 

The  promoters  not  unnaturally  consider  that  this  is  but  a 
poor  sum  for  Britain  to  give  towards  a  project  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  greatly  adding  to  our  prestige  in  the  Far  East,  of 
increasing  our  friendly  relations  with  China,  and  of  constituting 
English  as  the  language  of  diplomacy  and  culture  and  of  commerce 
in  the  Far  East.  More  especially  when  we  consider  how  largely 
China  has  added  to  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  how 
many  considerable  fortunes  have  been  made  by  merchants  in 
Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  who  are  now  resident  in  England. 
The  funds  at  present  subscribed,  together  with  Sir  H.  Mody's 
gift,  provide  for  the  buildings  (the  site  has  been  granted  by  the 
Colonial  Government),  but  there  remain  the  furniture,  fittings, 
and  apparatus  for  all  laboratories,  together  with  the  residential 
quarters,  estimated  in  all  at  about  23,OOOL  The  endowment 
fund  is  short  by  some  25,OOOL  of  the  sum  which  will  give  an 
annual  interest  sufficient  to  bear  the  estimated  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  to  provide  six  permanent  professors,  in  addition  to 
the  Principal  and  the  fees  to  local  lecturers.  This  staff,  it  will 
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be  recognised,  is  the  very  minimum  with  which  to  start  the 
nucleus  of  a  University  consisting  of  three  Faculties — Medicine, 
Engineering,  and  Arts  (for  students  desiring  to  adopt  an  official 
career) — and  a  further  sum  of  about  50,000/.  is  required  to  place 
the  endowment  on  a  secure  basis.  For  it  is  considered  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  British  staff  should  be  not  only 
of  the  very  best  intellectually  and  in  personal  character,  but 
also  numerically  strong.  In  all  the  promoters  desire  to  raise 
a  further  100,OOOL  for  this  Imperial  project,  and  they  express 
an  earnest  wish  that  of  this  sum  a  substantial  part  may  be  sub- 
scribed by  Great  Britain  to  counterbalance  the  generous  subscrip- 
tions given  by  the  Chinese ;  and  they  base  their  appeal  on  the 
grounds  that  this  is  no  empirical  scheme,  but  ?ne  in  which  they 
have  already  proved  their  faith,  and  whicH  is  assured  of  success 
by  the  efforts  already  made  locally. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  financial  side  of  the  proposal. 
What  claims  has  it  on  our  sympathies  and  generosity?  China,  as 
we  all  know,  in  the  catchword  of  the  day,  is  '  awakening,'  and  four 
hundred  millions  of  an  industrious  and  intelligent  race  are  groping 
their  way  towards  some  amelioration  of  the  grinding  poverty  and 
the  exposure  to  famine,  pestilence,  and  flood  under  which  they 
have  existed  for  centuries.  The  civilised  nations  of  the  West 
stand  round — their  missionaries  have  ventured  into  the  arena.  The 
onlookers  criticise  their  actions— of  ten ,  no  doubt,  with  just  cause 
— but  they  themselves — these  civilised  nations — have  for  the  most 
part  been  content  to  grab  at  the  spoils  in  the  shape  of  '  conces- 
sions,' and  to  whisper  words  of  great  wisdom  in  each  other's  ears 
anent '  the  Yellow  Peril.'  Meanwhile  the  leaven  of  unrest  spreads 
and  ferments  in  the  seething  mass  of  humanity,  and  none  does 
aught  either  to  arrest  or  to  direct  its  action. 

Nations  are  actuated  neither  by  motives  of  evangelism  nor  of 
philanthropy,  but  it  is  not  consonant  with  the  traditions  of 
Englishmen  to  stand  aside  and  refuse  secular  help  to  '  a  nation 
rightly  struggling  to  be  free  '  from  the  trammels  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.  It  is  the  pride  of  ignorance  which  to-day  prevents 
the  Chinese  from  benefiting,  as  the  Japanese  have  benefited,  by  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  West.  To-morrow,  when  this  phase  of 
prejudice  is  past,  China  will  recognise  the  debt  she  owes  to  those 
who  have  assisted  her,  while  respecting  her  present  prejudices,  to 
gain  the  knowledge  she  desires.  What  England  has  done  for 
India  and  for  Egypt  in  mitigation  of  famine,  by  introducing  rail- 
ways which  can  carry  food  to  stricken  districts,  and  by  remedy- 
ing a  deficient  rainfall  by  irrigation ;  what  she  has  done  in 
arresting  germ-borne  disease  (plague,  malaria,  cholera,  and  small- 
pox) by  medical  science ,  she  can  help  China  to  do  for  herself ;  and 
she  can  mitigate  her  poverty  by  teaching  her  how  to  develop  her 
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unrivalled  mineral  and  agricultural  resources.  And  in  doing  so 
she  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  both  now  and  here- 
after, and  reap  a  material  reward  in  the  development  of  the  future. 
These  are  legitimate  ambitions,  whether  to  the  philanthropist  or 
to  the  merchant ;  nor  will  the  movement  and  aspirations  of  a  vast 
nation  be  checked  or  altered  merely  by  a  lack  of  sympathy  on  our 
part.  It  is  better  to  help  than  to  stand  by  as  an  apathetic 
spectator. 

Finally,  what  in  particular  is  the  aim  of  this  University,  and 
how  does  it  propose  to  avoid  the  baneful  results  which  critics 
aver  have  followed  the  spread  of  secular  education  in  India,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  parts  of  Africa?  Its  doors  will  be  open  ta all  races 
and  creeds,  and  there  will  be  no  compulsion  of  any  kind  in  matters 
of  religion.  But  the  University  sets  before  it  as  its  foremost 
ambition  the  training  of  the  character  of  its  students  and  the  incul- 
cation of  a  high  moral  standard  and  discipline.  It  is  inevitable  that 
the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  West  should  undermine  the 
beliefs  of  the  East.  It  is  the  verdict  of  history.  But  in  dealing  with 
Chinese  we  have  a  people  more  tolerant  than  Hindus  or  Mbslems, 
a  people  who  regard  irreverence  and  lack  of  discipline  with  abhor- 
rence. Eeligious  bodies  already  contemplate  the  establishment 
of  hostels  where  they  may  watch  over  the  moral  training  of  the 
students  educated  in  their  schools.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  is  already  engaged  in  raising  funds  for  such  an  institution , 
and  doubtless  the  Catholics  will  follow  suit.  Such  institutions 
will  be  welcomed ;  and  all  who  do  not  reside  in  them  must  live  in 
the  University  precincts,  under  the  strict  control  and  supervision 
of  the  staff,  who  will  be  carefully  selected  for  their  ability  to  exer- 
cise a  strong  personal  influence  and  discipline  over  the  students. 
Though  the  courses  of  instruction  will  include  no  compulsory  reli- 
gion, the  philosophy  and  ethics  of  the  Christianity  of  the  West 
can  probably  be  included  in  the  study  of  English  language  and 
literature,  no  less  than  the  philosophy  and  ethics  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius  must  form  an  integral  part  of  the  study  of  Chinese 
language  and  literature.  Text-books  can  be  used  illustrating  the 
motives  and  principles  which  have  prompted  the  great  men  of 
every  age  in  East  and  West  to  high  achievement,  and  their  lives 
and  characters  may  serve  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Field  sports,  for  which  playgrounds 
are  provided,  will,  under  the  guidance  of  British  masters,  bear 
their  share  in  the  moulding  of  character.  For  those  who  succeed 
China  offers  unlimited  scope,  and  a  larger  field  for  employment 
than  is  possible  in  India  and  Egypt.  From  the  clerk  and  the 
compradore  to  the  offices  of  State  in  Peking  and  in  the  provinces 
there  is  an  immense  demand  for  educated  Chinese,  which  not  one, 
but  twenty  Universities,  could  not  supply. 
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To  ensure  success  the  University  will  be  organised  on  the  best 
Western  models,  and  the  inclusion  in  its  governing  body  of  a  few 
of  the  highest  and  most  experienced  of  the  Colonial  officials  will 
ensure  continuity  of  policy  and  ripe  judgment  in  matters  connected 
with  its  relation  to  China  and  to  local  schools  and  institutions, 
apart  from  the  more  technical  educational  questions,  upon  which 
the  Senate  will  be  best  qualified  to  advise. 

The  Governor  will  be  President  of  the  Court,  and  the  Governor- 
in-Council  will  exercise  a  right  of  veto,  so  that  a  sufficient  degree 
of  Government  control  will  be  exercised  without  infringing  upon 
the  status  of  the  University  as  a  self-governing  institution.  Nor 
is  the  project  open  to  the  charge  of  thrusting  a  higher  education 
upon  a  people  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  The  University  originates  in  the  demand  for  opportunity  to 
complete  studies  for  which  provision  has  been  made  already  in 
the  College  of  Medicine,  and  the  many  schools  in  Hong-Kong, 
as  well  as  in  many  mission  schools  in  China  itself — a  demand 
which  hitherto  could  only  be  satisfied  by  exile  to  the  West.  While 
recognising  fully  and  encouraging  the  vital  force  which  religious 
sanctions  afford  in  the  training  of  character,  it  has  no  desire 
to  proselytise,  but  alms  at  inculcating  the  highest  code  of  ethics 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  progress  of  the  West  in  social 
and  human  relations,  as  distinct  from  intellectual  development. 
Its  practical  instruction  in  medicine  and  engineering  will  qualify 
even  those  students  who  may  fail  to  graduate  for  useful  careers— 
as  indeed  may,  in  the  conditions  of  China,  be  said  equally  of  the 
arts  course.  The  University  has  been  made  purely  residential,  with 
the  specific  object  of  opposing  the  tendency  of  students  to  form 
cliques  or  societies  for  the  discussion  of  political  subjects.  Its  aim 
will  be  to  introduce,  so  far  as  local  conditions  admit,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  collegiate  life  which  is  associated  with  English  Universi- 
ties. A  good  library  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  the 
best  works  on  the  subjects  he  is  studying,  as  well  as  books  of 
general  educative  value ,  which  may  awaken  his  interest  in  all  that 
is  noblest  in  the  many  paths  of  human  endeavour  and  stir  his 
emulation.  We  look  to  the  many  enlightened  and  patriotic 
Chinese  gentlemen  of  the  colony,  to  the  many  recreation  clubs  and 
other  healthy  institutions ,  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  profitable 
spending  of  the  leisure  of  the  students,  by  which  they  may  learn 
on  the  one  hand  how  the  benefits  of  Western  education  may  be 
assimilated  without  the  sacrifice  of  national  characteristics,  and  on 
the  other  hand  may  find  themselves  in  touch  with  the  community 
of  which  for  the  time  they  are  members.  In  addition  to  the  King's 
scholarships,  already  some  fifteen  more  have  been  founded  by 
Chinese,  and  as  the  board  and  lodging  of  students,  whether  in  the 
University  or  in  hostels,  will  be  arranged  on  a  cheap  contract 
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basis,  it  is  anticipated  that  undergraduates,  even  of  the  poorer 
classes,  will  find  themselves  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances. 
The  Matriculation  Examination,  conducted  in  English,  will,  how- 
ever, act  as  a  barrier  against  the  inclusion  of  any  but  those  who 
genuinely  desire  to  pursue  a  full  course  of  study  and  to  obtain 
a  degree. 

The  British  Government  has  testified  its  approval  by  a  yearly 
grant  of  300L  in  perpetuity,  and  our  late  King  directed  that  the 
holders  of  the  scholarships  founded  by  this  fund  s"hould  be  named 
King  Edward  the  Seventh  Scholars.  His  present  Majesty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  his  interest  and  approval.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  whose  words  still  carry  an  unrivalled  influence 
throughout  the  oversea  dominions,  adds  the  weight  of  his  com- 
mendation to  that  of  his  present  successor  at  tjae  Colonial  Office, 
Lord  Crewe.  The  colony  has  shown  that  it/  is  in  earnest ;  the 
Chinese  outside  the  colony  have  responded  with  amazing  liberality 
and  enthusiasm.  It  is  hoped  that  the  British  public  will  not 
make  the  last  Budget,  or  some  similar  excuse,  a  pretext  for  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  Chinese,  wrhere  an 
institution  of  Imperial  importance  in  a  British  colony  is  concerned. 

F.  D.  LUGAED. 
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ITALIAN  PRINCES  AND   THEIR  GARDENS 


THE  gardens  of  North  Italy,  in  the  days  of  the  Eenaissance,  were 
especially  famous.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  water  and  consequent  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Castiglione,  in  the  letters  which  he  sent  to  his  mother 
at  Mantua,  constantly  alludes  to  the  barren  nature  of  the  ground 
at  Urbino,  and  remarks  that  even  in  the  more  fruitful  province 
of  Pesaro  nothing  grows  as  it  does  '  at  home  with  us  in  Lom- 
bardy,'  a  name  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  district  north  of 
the  Apennines.  But  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  in  North  Italy 
was  also  largely  due  to  the  number  of  princes  who  held  their 
courts  in  this  favoured  region.  Milan,  Ferrara,  Mantua, 
Bologna,  Carpi,  Correggio,  and  Forli,  were  all  the  seats  of  reign- 
ing families,  whose  courts  were  centres  of  light  and  learning, 
and  whose  homes  were  adorned  with  all  that  was  fairest  in  art 
and  nature. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  house  of  Este,  the  oldest  and  most 
beloved  of  all  the  dynasties  that  held  sway  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  a  common  saying  that  three 
ruling  passions — the  love  of  building,  of  travel,  and  of  theatricals 
— distinguished  all  the  members  of  the  ducal  family.  In  those 
days  the  art  of  building,  as  we  have  seen,  included  the  laying 
out  of  the  gardens,  an  object  that  was  held  worthy  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  best  architects.  Accordingly,  the  sumptuous 
pleasure-houses  and  delicious  gardens  which  sprang  up  all  round 
Ferrara  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  among  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  golden  age  when  the  white  eagle 
floated  from  the  red  towers  of  the  Castello  Vecchio.  If  no  other 
record  of  these  vanished  palaces  remained,  the  works  of  Boiardo 
and  Ariosto  would  show  how  great  a  part  they  played  in  that  court 
life  which  is  so  vividly  reflected  in  the  verses  of  these  poets. 
The  gardens  of  Belfiore  and  the  Schifanoia,  of  Belriguardo  and 
Belvedere,  were  the  scene  of  those  manifold  pageants  and  festivi- 
ties that  were  held  in  honour  of  illustrious  guests,  or  of  births  and 
marriages  in  the  ducal  family,  and  helped  to  make  each  incident 
in  the  Prince's  private  life  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of 
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his  people.  These  wide  terraces,  flanked  with  loggias  and 
adorned  with  marble  fountains  and  statues,  these  grassy  lawns 
surrounded  with  hedges  of  box  and  laurel,  with  groves  of  ilex  and 
cypress,  afforded  an  admirable  setting  for  the  pastoral  plays  and 
tournaments,  the  banquets  and  dances,  which  lent  so  much 
romance  and  charm  to  daily  existence  in  those  days. 

The  three  sons  of  Niccol6  d'Este,  who  reigned  in  turn  over 
Ferrara  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  all  men  of  culture. 
Leonello,  the  pupil  of  the  learned  humanist  Guarino,  and  the 
friend  of  Alberti  and  Pisanello,  was  that  rare  being  who,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  fulfilled  Plato's  ideal  of  the 
philosopher  upon  the  throne.  During  the  nine  years  of  his  wise 
and  peaceful  rule  this  gentle  Prince  made  great  improvements 
both  in  his  town  house  and  in  his  villa  of  Belfiore  without  the 
walls.  He  planted  a  fair  garden  under  the  windows  of  his  study 
in  the  Corte  Vecchia  with  white  lilies  and  dark  cypresses,  with 
roses,  myrtles,  and  violets,  as  well  as  fruit  trees  bearing  sweet 
apples  and  lemons,  '  which  he  liked  for  their  bitter  taste.'  Here, 
in  the  rooms  hung  with  the  portraits  of  Eoman  heroes,  including 
that  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  the  painter  Pisanello  gave  him  as  a 
wedding  present,  the  little  band  of  humanists  whom  Leonello  had 
brought  to  lecture  at  the  University  met  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Guarino  or  to  discuss  the  latest  codex  which  the  Marquis  had 
acquired  for  his  library.  On  summer  evenings  Leonello  would 
walk  to  Belfiore  with  his  friends  or  ride  out  under  the  stars  to  his 
more  distant  villa  at  Belriguardo,  discussing  the  story  of  Cato's 
death  or  Caesar's  campaigns,  and  taking  a  small  volume  of  Sallust 
for  reference  in  his  pocket.1 

As  the  circle  of  humanists  at  his  Court  grew  larger  these 
meetings  were  generally  held  at  Belfiore,  under  the  spreading 
boughs  of  a  laurel  tree  in  the  garden  or  else  in  the  sunny  rooms 
which  he  had  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  for  use  in  winter, 
and  adorned  with  choice  pictures  and  antique  marbles. 

The  artists  whose  works  Leonello  admired  the  most  were  those 
who  reproduced  natural  beauty  the  most  closely.  The  triptych 
by  the  Flemish  master,  Bogier  van  der  Weyden,  which  hung  in 
his  cabinet,  contained  a  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  which  the 
hills,  meadows,  and  streams  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  were  all 
painted  '  with  marvellous  fidelity.'  His  favourite  painter, 
Pisanello,  was  noted,  as  Guarino  says  in  his  verses,  for  the 
'  wonderful  felicity  with  which  he  renders  the  delicate  hues  of  the 
spring  foliage,  the  sunlit  slopes  of  the  hills,  the  birds  whose  voices 
fill  the  air  with  song.'  Whole  sheets  covered  with  studies  of 
roses  and  grasses  by  the  hand  of  the  Veronese  master  are  still 

1  A.  Decembrio,  Politico  Litterarice,  i.  3,  ii.  30. 
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preserved  in  the  Louvre  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  old 
humanist's  words.  Pisanello's  noble  profile  of  Leonello  himself, 
in  the  Morelli  Gallery  at  Bergamo,  has  a  background  of  exquisite 
wild  roses,  while  his  portrait  of  the  Marquis's  sister,  Ginevra,  the 
hapless  bride  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  is  adorned  with  a  bower 
of  pinks  and  columbines,  where  red  admiral  and  swallow-tail 
butterflies  flit  to  and  fro,  and  a  sprig  of  juniper  on  the  lady's 
shoulder  denotes  her  name. 

Leonello 's  brothers  shared  his  love  of  art  if  they  hardly 
equalled  him  in  devotion  to  learning.  Borso,  who  first  bore  the 
title  of  Duke,  completed  the  Schifanoia  Palace  begun  by  his 
grandfather,  and  employed  Cossa  and  his  followers  to  paint  the 
interior  with  frescoes  of  the  months  and  seasons.  The  low  red- 
brick house  is  still  standing  among  the  fruit  trees  at  the  end  of 
the  grass-grown  street,  with  Borso 's  unicorn  on  the  marble  portal 
and  his  brother  Ercole's  diamond  wrought  in  the  terra-cotta 
frieze.  Within  are  the  faded  and  half -effaced  pictures  which  tell 
of  life  in  the  Court  and  camp,  in  the  town  and  countryside.  The 
Duke  is  there,  magnificent  in  cloth  of  gold,  riding  out  to  the 
chase,  administering  justice  to  his  subjects  and  looking  on  with 
courtiers  and  ladies  at  the  famous  races  that  were  run  for  the  Palio 
on  St.  George's  Day.  We  see  the  peasant  at  work  in  the  harvest 
and  vintage,  the  merchant  at  the  counter,  the  scholar  at  his  books, 
women  bending  over  the  embroidery  loom,  youths  and  maidens 
playing  viols  and  whispering  together  among  the  pomegranate 
trees  on  the  flowery  grass  where  the  rabbits  are  at  play,  while 
Venus  drives  her  chariot  drawn  by  swans  under  a  blue  sky  flecked 
with  soft  white  clouds.  A  scene  in  which  the  Duke  was  repre- 
sented receiving  a  basket  of  cherries  from  a  child  has  completely 
disappeared,  but  another  remains  in  which  he  is  seen,  with  a 
kindly  smile  on  his  face,  giving  a  piece  of  gold  to  his  pet  dwarf. 

The  Schifanoia  frescoes  were  the  glory  of  Borso 's  reign,  but 
Duke  Ercole  was  the  great  builder  who  made  Ferrara  the  finest 
city  in  North  Italy.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  sent  to  ask 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  for  a  copy  of  Alberti's  Treatise  on  Architec- 
ture, and  carried  out  his  improvements  on  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  great  writer.  The  stately  symmetry  of  the  well- 
kept  streets  and  wide  squares,  the  fine  palaces  standing  in  their 
blossoming  gardens,  were  the  admiration  of  every  visitor  to 
Ferrara.  It  was  Ercole  who  laid  out  the  delizie,  or  gardens,  of 
the  Schifanoia,  where  his  son  Alfonso  was  born  in  July  1476. 

A  beautiful  fete  [writes  the  Ferrarese  chronicler]  was  given  in  honour  of 
the  child's  christening.  A  hundred  trumpeters,  pipers,  and  tambourine- 
players  made  music,  and  the  tables  of  the  Sala  Grande  were  decked  with  a 
splendid  display  of  confetti  representing  lords  and  ladies,  castles,  trees,  and 
animals  in  gilt  and  coloured  sugar.  But  as  soon  as  the  palace  doors  were 
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opened,  the  people  rushed  in  and  carried  off  everything,  leaving  the  board 
bare.2 

The  Schifanoia  Gardens  were  the  scene  of  another  brilliant 
festa  in  the  following  summer,  when  Ercole  entertained  his 
future  son-in-law,  Lodovico  Sforza,  and  his  two  brothers,  and  two 
blind  poets  sang  and  played  the  lyre  while  the  Duke  and  his  guests 
were  at  supper  in  the  loggia. 

In  these  early  years  Ercole  built  the  grand  marble  stairway 
of  the  Corte  Vecchia,  one  of  the  few  memorials  of  his  reign  still 
in  existence,  and  laid  out  the  Barco  and  Barchetto.  The 
Barchetto  was  a  wooded  enclosure  to  the  east  of  the  villa  of 
Belfiore,  with  a  round  fishpond  and  marble  loggia,  surrounded 
by  tall  poplars  and  fruit  trees,  which  no  one  might  touch  without 
incurring  heavy  penalties.  The  laying  out  o/f  the  vast  hunting 
ground  known  as  the  Barco  involved  the  destruction  of  many 
houses  and  churches  between  the  north  wall  of  the  city  and  the 
banks  of  the  Po.  This  New  Forest  of  the  Este  princes  was 
peopled  with  stags,  gazelles,  antelopes,  and  wild  boars,  as  well 
as  with  the  leopards  and  spotted  giraffes  to  which  Niccol6  da 
Correggio  alludes  in  his  fable  of  Psyche.  During  the  war  of 
1482,  when  the  Duke  lay  ill  in  the  Castello,  the  Venetian 
invaders  planted  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  in  the  Barco,  killed  the 
deer  and  peacocks,  and  carried  off  the  giraffes  and  leopards  to 
Venice.  It  was  a  terrible  moment  in  the  history  of  Ferrara. 
But  when  peace  was  restored  a  new  era  of  prosperity  dawned, 
and  Ercole  returned  to  his  favourite  pursuits  with  fresh  vigour. 
1  The  Duke,'  complained  one  of  his  subjects,  'thinks  of  nothing 
but  the  embellishment  of  this  his  city  of  Ferrara  and  the  building 
of  new  palaces.' 3 

The  excellent  Duchess  Leonora,  born  and  bred  in  the  sunny 
gardens  of  Naples,  shared  her  lord's  tastes  and  took  especial 
delight  in  beautifying  the  grounds  of  the  Castello,  now  the  chief 
ducal  residence.  On  the  banks  of  the  moat,  close  to  the  Gate 
of  the  Lions,  was  the  Garden  of  the  Padiglione,  so  called  from 
the  marble  pavilion  supported  by  pillars  which  stood  on  a  mount 
planted  with  pergolas  of  vines  and  roses.  Further  westward  was 
the  Duchess's  Casino,  with  its  marble  baths  and  halls  painted  by 
Ercole  Boberti,  standing  in  a  parterre  of  flowers  set  round  with 
thick  box  hedges.  Here  was  the  beautiful  fountain  adorned  with 
richly  carved  marbles  upon  which  Duke  Ercole  had  bestowed 
infinite  thought  and  pains.  He  even  wrote  to  ask  Count  Matteo 
Boiardo  for  his  advice  on  the  subject,  but  the  poet  replied  that 
his  wife  was  ill  and  his  imagination  ill-disposed  for  such  matters 

2  Diario  Ferrarese,  p.  250.     (Muratori,  xxiv.) 

3  Frizzi,  Storia  di  Ferrara,  iv.  148. 
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and  could  only  refer  him  to  Alberti's  Trattato.4'  Here,  too,  under 
the  city  walls,  were  the  kitchen  gardens  and  orchards,  a  planta- 
tion of  orange  and  lemon  trees  rarely  seen  in  these  parts,  known 
as  '  La  Cedraia,'  and  a  thick  ilex-wood  where  nightingales  sang 
on  the  summer  nights  and  rare  birds  of  bright  plumage  sought 
shelter  in  the  shade.  Ercole' s  son,  the  warlike  Alfonso  the 
First,  built  the  new  pleasure  house,  called  '  La  Castellina  '  from 
its  castellated  walls,  in  this  corner  of  the  grounds  near  the 
ramparts,  and  planted  a  triangle  with  pergolas  of  quince  and 
cherry,  plum  and  pear  trees,  and  avenues  of  elm  and  cypress  all 
converging  to  a  central  point.  His  grandson,  another  Alfonso, 
added  a  marble  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  Casino  to  the 
Peschiera,  a  large  pond  encircled  with  a  pillared  balustrade, 
where  fish  darted  to  and  fro  under  the  crystal  waters  and  rose  to 
the  surface  at  the  sound  of  a  tinkling  bell  to  be  fed  by  the  Duchess 
and  her  ladies.5 

In  his  later  years,  when  Duke  Ercole  laid  out  the  new  district 
known  as  the  Addizione  Erculea  to  the  north  of  the  old  town,  he 
planted  double  avenues  of  elms  along  the  ramparts  which  enclosed 
the  Certosa  and  villa  of  Belfiore,  thus  clothing  the  bastions  for 
the  defence  of  the  city  with  beautiful  verdure.  At  the  same  time 
he  added  a  splendid  chapel  and  frescoed  halls  to  the  palace  of 
Belriguardo,  which  was  said  to  contain  as  many  rooms  as  days 
of  the  year,  while  the  gardens,  with  their  wealth  of  statuesque 
fountains  and  skilfully  planned  perspectives  commanding  superb 
views  of  the  plains  and  river  Po,  were  celebrated  throughout 
Italy.  When,  in  the  summer  of  1493,  Lodovico  Sforza  visited 
Ferrara  with  his  wife  and  child,  he  was  enchanted  with  this  villa 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful  which  he  had  ever  seen. 
One  May  evening,  after  the  young  Duchess  Beatrice  and  her 
mother  had  left  for  Venice,  Ercole  took  his  son-in-law  to  spend 
the  day  at  Belriguardo  and  entertained  him  and  his  Milanese 
courtiers  at  a  banquet  in  the  gardens. 

I  would  not  for  all  the  world  [wrote  the  Moro  to  his  wife]  have  missed 
seeing  this  place.  For,  in  truth,  I  have  never  seen  so  large  and  fine  a  house 
and  gardens,  or  one  that  is  so  well  laid  out  and  adorned  with  such  excellent 
paintings.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  another  villa  in  the  whole  world, 
at  once  so  noble  and  spacious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  thoroughly  well-planned 
and  comfortable.  To  say  the  truth,  if  I  were  asked  to  decide  whether 
Vigevano,  the  Castello  of  Pavia,  or  this  house  were  the  finest  palace  in  the 
world,  the  Castello  must  forgive  me,  for  I  would  certainly  choose  Belri- 
guardo, 6 

But  even  the  splendours  of  Belriguardo  paled  by  the  side  of 
the  new  palace  of  Belvedere  which  Alfonso  the  First  reared 

4  Lettere  edite  e  inedite,  N.  Campanini,  393. 

5  M.  A.  Guarini,  Compendia  historico  di  chiese  di  Ferrara,  pp.  57-59. 

6  E.  Motta,  Giornale  st.  d.  lett.  ital.  vii.  387. 
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twenty  years  later  on  an  island  in  the  Po,  just  above  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Castel  Tedaldo.  A  flight  of  marble  stairs  led  from  the 
water's  edge  to  a  court  turfed  with  the  finest  grass,  surrounded 
by  cut  box  hedges,  with  a  superb  fountain  in  the  centre.  Facing 
this  grassy  court  stood  the  villa,  an  imposing  building  with 
porticos  and  colonnade  flanked  by  lofty  towers.  Within,  a  marble 
atrium,  painted  by  Dossi  with  Cupids  and  nymphs,  opened  into 
saloons  decorated  with  frescoes  or  hung  with  tapestries.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  between  the  Duke's  private  rooms  and 
the  chapel,  was  the  giardino  segreto,  a  sunk  parterre  with  the 
usual  low  box  hedges,  where  rare  flowers  and  fruits  were  culti- 
vated and  the  water  of  countless  jets  d'eau  splashed  into  marble 
basins  supported  by  putti  and  dolphins.  Beyond  this  was  a 
menagerie  filled  with  elephants,  ostriches,/  and  other  rare 
animals,  and  orchards  and  ilex  woods  growing  down  to  the  river- 
side. Here  this  soldier  Duke,  whose  whole  reign  was  one  long 
struggle  with  three  successive  Popes,  loved  to  spend  his  brief 
intervals  of  peace  and  leisure,  saying  in  the  motto  inscribed  on 
his  mantelpiece  that  he  was  'never  less  alone  than  when  alone.'7 

Soon  the  fame  of  this  enchanted  palace  became  the  theme  of 
every  Court  poet.  Ariosto,  in  his  Orlando,  sang  the  praises  of 
the  joyous  isle  throned  on  the  bosom  of  the  king  of  rivers,  the 
'  bel  loco '  whose  fruits  are  fairer  than  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperides  and  whose  herds  outnumber  the  flocks  of  Circe's  fold. 
Giulio  Cesare  Scaligero  wrote  a  poem  called  Elysium  dedicated 
to  Alfonso's  sister,  Isabella  d'Este,  describing  this  terrestrial 
paradise,  and  Tasso  celebrated  '  la  vaga  isoletta  '  both  in  his 
sonnets  and  in  his  Aminta.  It  was  to  the  Belvedere  that 
Alfonso's  son,  Ercole  the  Second,  brought  his  bride,  Eenee  de 
France,  to  spend  the  night  before  she  made  her  triumphal  entry 
into  Ferrara.  The  rejoicings  that  day  were  worthy  of  a  king's 
daughter,  and  when  the  bride  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  the 
Bucentaur,  the  sound  of  the  Duke's  famous  guns  was  heard  as 
far  as  Bologna. 

But  the  most  brilliant  fete  held  in  Eenee 's  honour  was  that 
which  Monsignore  Ippolito,  the  young  Archbishop  and  future 
Cardinal,  gave  his  sister-in-law  at  the  villa  of  Belfiore.  After 
partaking  of  the  most  delicate  viands  and  sweetmeats,  Eenee  and 
her  ladies  fell  to  dancing,  an  accomplishment  in  which  the 
French  princess  excelled,  in  spite  of  her  short  stature  and  plain 
face.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  martial  music  was  heard  in  the 
garden,  the  ladies  stopped  dancing  and  rushed  to  the  windows, 
where  Don  Ippolito  himself  appeared  riding  up  the  central  avenue 
at  the  head  of  a  splendid  troop  of  cavaliers  in  armour.  After 

7  E.  Gruyer,  L'art  ferrarais,  i.  473. 
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bowing  low  to  Kenee,  the  gallant  company  drew  up  at  one  end 
of  the  terrace,  and  the  ladies  were  admiring  the  prancing  horses 
and  rich  attire,  when  another  blast  of  trumpets  rent  the  air,  the 
great  gates  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden  flew  open,  and  a  single 
knight,  mounted  on  a  white  charger  and  clad  in  white  and  gold 
from  head  to  foot,  rode  forth  and  challenged  all  comers  to  fight. 
1  Of  the  brave  deeds  that  followed  and  the  lances  that  were 
broken,'  wrote  the  secretary  Stabellino  to  Isabella  at  Mantua,  '  I 
need  say  no  more  when  you  learn  that  this  solitary  knight-errant 
all  in  white  was  none  other  than  our  own  illustrious  Prince 
Ercole.'  8 

It  was  Ercole' s  successor,  Alfonso  the  Second,  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  connecting  all  the  palaces  and  gardens  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  by  a  road  and  waterway  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  Court.  The  Via  Ducale,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
sisted of  a  canal  flowing  between  grassy  banks  and  flowering 
shrubs,  with  a  carriage  road  on  either  side  shaded  by  tall  elms 
and  plane  trees,  and  a  footway  bordered  with  pleached  olive  trees 
and  a  thick  growth  of  vines.  By  this  means  the  ducal  family 
and  their  guests  could  go  by  boat  or  carriage  or  else  on  foot  round 
three  parts  of  the  city  without  being  exposed  to  the  public  gaze. 
Alfonso  himself,  who  took  genuine  delight  in  gardening,  often 
spent  whole  mornings  riding  along  the  Viale  from  one  villa  to 
another,  planning  fresh  improvements  and  examining  his  shrubs 
and  flowers. 

Starting  from  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  the  Viale  led  through 
the  Castello  Gardens  and  the  grounds  of  Alfonso  the  First's 
Castellina  to  the  Porta  S.  Benedetto,  past  the  monastery  of  S. 
Gabriele,  under  a  wall  covered  with  a  trellis  of  pomegranate  trees. 
Then,  turning  a  sharp  corner,  it  followed  the  western  ramparts, 
past  the  villa  of  Belfiore,  and  crossing  the  Via  degli  Angeli  under 
a  bridge,  ran  along  the  edges  of  the  Barchetto  to  the  north-east 
gates.  Here,  at  the  angle  of  the  city  walls,  stood  the  Montag- 
nola,  a  hill  planted  with  orange  and  citron  groves  and  watered 
by  running  streams  descending  in  terra-cotta  conduits  from  the 
summit.  At  the  base  of  the  mount  was  the  Eotonda,  a  villa 
built  by  Ercole  the  Second,  with  cool  subterranean  halls,  hidden 
in  bowers  of  roses  and  jessamine,  which  were  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Court  ladies  in  the  summer  heats. 

Further  still,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  eastern  walls,  looking 
down  on  the  waters  of  the  Po,  the  Viale  reached  yet  another 
palace  built  by  Ercole  the  Second  at  the  foot  of  a  hillock  known 
as  the  Montagna  di  S.  Giorgio,  made  of  the  soil  of  the  trenches 
dug  by  Alfonso  the  First  to  defend  Ferrara  against  Pope  Julius 

8  B.  Fontana,  ftevata  di  Francia,  i.  156. 
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the  Second.  Here  Ercole  and  his  son  had  laid  out  a  vast 
labyrinth  with  marble  fountains  and  a  grotto  adorned  with  niches 
and  mosaics  in  the  style  of  Eaphael's  loggia.  Winding  paths, 
shaded  by  pergolas  of  vines  and  roses,  led  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  a  small  piazza  commanded  a  superb  prospect  over  the  city, 
while  at  its  base  was  a  lake  with  rose  hedges  rising  in  tiers  from 
the  water,  and  woods  peopled  with  gold  and  silver  pheasants.9 

These  villas  were  the  scene  of  many  sumptuous  banquets  and 
spectacles  in  the  reign  of  the  pleasure-loving  Duke  Alfonso  the 
Second.  On  one  occasion  a  masque  with  musical  interludes 
called  //  Tempio  d'Amore  was  performed  by  a  hundred  gentlemen 
of  the  Court  in  the  Castello  Gardens ;  on  another,  the  ducal  family 
and  a  chosen  company  of  their  friends  sat  down  to  a  banquet 
under  an  arbour  of  apple  and  pear,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  laden 
with  ripe  fruit,  and  witnessed  a  performance/of  Tasso's  Aminta 
in  the  sylvan  glades  opposite,  as  they  sat  at  table.10  But  the  most 
memorable  jesth  was  that  given  in  honour  of  the  French  monarch, 
Henri  III.,  on  his  return  from  Poland  in  1574.  A  masque  called 
L' Isola  Beata  was  to  be  represented  at  the  Montagna  one  summer 
evening,  and  preparations  were  made  on  a  vast  scale.  Thousands 
of  torches  illuminated  the  scene,  a  mimic  siege  and  battle  on  the 
lake  were  to  be  represented  before  the  Court.  All  was  ready  for 
the  fray,  when  suddenly  the  wooden  walls  of  the  sham  castle 
caught  fire  and  fell  in  with  a  crash,  several  of  the  combatants  were 
thrown  into  the  water  and  drowned,  and  the  festa,  which  was  to 
have  been  so  gay,  ended  in  death  and  disaster.  But  if  the  gardens 
of  Ferrara  and  the  festivities  at  the  ducal  Court  reached  a  pitch 
of  splendour  never  before  attained  under  Duke  Alfonso  the 
Second,  taxation  also  increased  in  an  equal  measure,  and  the 
Duke  boasted  that  he  had  doubled  his  revenues  by  these  exac- 
tions. The  childless  prince  went  to  his  grave  unwept,  and  Pope 
Clement  the  Eighth,  who  took  possession  of  his  duchy,  destroyed 
the  wonderful  palace  of  Belvedere  to  build  a  fortress,  in  order  that 
he  might  maintain  his  rule  over  Ferrara. 

The  poets  and  humanists  who  flourished  under  the  shadow  of 
the  house  of  Este  shared  their  patrons'  love  of  gardens.  Guarino, 
who  came  to  Ferrara  as  Leonello's  tutor  in  1429,  and  taught  at 
the  University  for  thirty  years,  was  never  happier  than  when  he 
could  escape  from  the  lecture-room  to  his  villa  on  the  Adige. 
Here  he  cultivated  his  flowers  and  read  the  Georgics  in  the  pasture 
among  his  flocks,  while  his  energetic  wife,  Taddea,  the  mother 
of  twenty-three  children,  herself  worked  in  the  fields.  Under 
this  humble  roof  old  friends  and  young  students  were  always 
welcome,  and  many  distinguished  scholars  came  to  share  the  great 

9  M.  A.  Guarini,  op.  cit.  p.  296. 
10  A.   Solerti,  Ferrara  e  la  corte  estense,  p.  97, 
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teacher's  frugal  meal  and  enjoy  what  he  called  his  '  fave  e  favole ' 
— 'beans  and  talk.'  Angelo  Decembrio  tells  us  how  the  chief 
magistrate  Gualengo  would  invite  Leonello  and  his  scholar  friends 
to  taste  the  first  ripe  figs  in  his  garden  and  decorate  his  library 
with  white  and  purple  iris  in  honour  of  their  visit.  And  we  think 
of  Matteo  Boiardo,  the  poet  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato,  spending 
the  pleasant  May-time  in  the  meadows  and  woods  along  the 
Secchia,  composing  pastorals  in  imitation  of  Virgil  and  addressing 
love  songs  to  the  mistress  whose  golden  tresses  kept  him  bound 
to  these  rural  shades.  Ariosto,  we  learn  from  his  son  Virginio, 
was  very  fond  both  of  building  and  gardening,  but  since  he  used 
the  same  methods  that  he  did  in  writing  verses  and  was  always 
altering  his  home  and  digging  up  his  fruit  trees  and  vegetables, 
his  operations  seldom  met  with  success. 

Never  would  he  leave  anything  which  he  planted  more  than  three  months 
in  the  same  place.  If  he  sowed  seeds  or  planted  peach  stones,  he  returned  so 
often  to  see  if  they  were  sprouting  that  he  ended  by  destroying  the  young 
shoots.  And  because  he  had  little  knowledge  of  plants,  he  often  mistook  other 
herbs  which  sprang  up  in  the  same  border  for  those  which  he  had  sown,  and 
watched  their  growth  daily  until  it  was  impossible  to  have  any  doubt  on  the 
subject.  Once,  I  remember,  he  sowed  some  capers  and  went  to  look  at  them 
every  day,  and  was  filled  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  fine  crop  of  plants.  But 
in  the  end  he  found  that  these  were  only  shoots  of  elder  and  that  not  one  of 
the  capers  had  come  up. 

The  poet's  last  years  were  spent  in  a  little  house  in  the  Via 
Mirasole,  the  street  that  bears  his  name  to-day,  with  the  Latin 
inscription  over  the  door  describing  his  home  as  '  small  but  fit 
for  me,  and  hurtful  to  no  one,  and  built  with  my  own  money/ 
This  modest  habitation  has  outlived  the  splendours  of  Belfiore 
and  Belriguardo,  and  roses  and  carnations,  oleanders  and  fruit 
trees,  still  blossom  under  the  red  brick  walls  of  the  garden  where 
Ariosto  looked  in  vain  for  his  capers. 

Meanwhile  the  Este  princesses  took  their  father's  love  of 
building  and  gardening  to  other  homes.  Beatrice,  the  youngest 
of  Duke  Ercole's  daughters,  and  the  wife  of  Lodovico  Sforza, 
flung  herself  passionately  into  the  delights  of  her  new  life  at 
Milan.  During  a  few  short  years  her  joyous  laughter  rang 
through  the  halls  of  the  Eocchetta  and  woke  the  echoes  of  the 
Castello  gardens.  The  foremost  artists  were  ready  to  carry  out 
her  fancies  and  do  her  pleasure.  Leonardo  designed  a  pavilion 
with  a  round  cupola  for  her  labyrinth  ;  Bramante  made  an  elegant 
ponticella  from  her  rooms  to  the  garden  below.  Beatrice's  name, 
set  in  a  wreath  of  myrtle  and  laurel,  may  still  be  seen  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  the  Sala  Grande,  which  the  great  Florentine 
transformed  into  a  bower  of  foliage.  But  the  end  came  all  too 
soon.  One  night  the  walls  of  Beatrice's  own  garden  fell  down 
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with  a  sudden  crash,  and  when  dawn  broke  the  Court  and  city 
learnt  that  the  young  Duchess  was  no  more.  Her  husband,  the 
proud  Moro,  whose  career  ended  in  disaster  and  captivity,  was 
noted  for  his  love  of  flowers.  The  choicest  roses  were  sent  him, 
with  baskets  of  peaches  and  pears,  of  artichokes  and  apples,  by 
his  friends  at  Genoa  and  Pavia.  He  adorned  the  palace  at  his 
birthplace  of  Vigevano  with  hanging  gardens,  and  spared  no  pains 
or  expense  to  beautify  the  grounds  of  the  Castello  of  Milan,  which 
in  his  reign  was  as  much  as  three  miles  in  extent.  One  thing 
which  he  especially  admired,  both  at  Mantua  and  at  Ferrara, 
wrere  the  swans  which  sailed  in  the  castle  moat ,  and  at  his  request 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua  sent  some  of  these  handsome  birds  to 
adorn  the  trenches  under  the  bastions  at  Milan. 

When,  in  the  agony  of  his  grief  after  Beatrice's  death,  he 
lavished  gifts  on  the  friars  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  in  whose 
church  she  was  buried,  one  of  his  first  thoughts  was  to  enlarge 
and  beautify  the  convent  garden.  Long  afterwards  the  lively 
Dominican  friar,  Matteo  Bandello,  relates  how,  sitting  under  the 
long  pergola  in  this  same  convent  garden,  he  and  Jacopo 
Antiquario,  the  Moro's  old  secretary,  recalled  the  great  acts  and 
noble  intentions  of  Duke  Lodovico  and  lamented  his  miserable 
end.  To-day  the  Castello  of  Pavia  is  a  barrack,  and  not  a  trace 
remains  of  the  Moro's  once  splendid  gardens  at  Vigevano  and 
Milan,  but  the  famous  Certosa,  which  he  helped  to  build  and  justly 
called  the  finest  jewel  of  his  crown,  is  still  standing  in  its  vast 
grounds.  Here  we  may  see  the  spacious  fruit  and  vegetable 
garden,  with  its  clumps  of  ancient  cypress  trees  and  leafy  pergola 
supported  by  stone  pillars;  here,  close  under  the  domes  and 
pinnacles  of  the  stately  church,  crimson  roses  bloom  and  a 
fountain  sends  up  its  sparkling  waters  in  the  little  cloister  with 
its  slender  marble  columns  and  graceful  terra-cotta  mouldings. 
Without  is  the  great  cloister  surrounded  by  the  monks'  cells,  each 
one  provided  with  a  charming  little  garden  and  a  loggia  for  use  in 
wet  weather. 

Another  of  the  Moro's  works  which  survived  his  downfall 
were  the  gardens  along  the  Naviglio  Grande,  the  favourite  water- 
way between  Abbiategrasso  and  Milan,  by  which  ambassadors 
and  courtiers  were  constantly  travelling  to  and  fro.  The  beauty 
of  these  blossoming  gardens  excited  the  admiration  of  the  French 
King's  Benedictine  chronicler,  Jean  d'Auton,  when  he  accom- 
panied Louis  the  Twelfth  on  his  conquering  march  to  Milan. 

On  either  side  of  the  canal  [he  writes]  are  great  leafy  guelder  rose  bushes 
and  beautiful  green  meadows,  planted  with  orchards  and  watered  by  running 
brooks.  And  all  along  the  water's  edge  you  see  villas  and  pleasure-houses, 
connected  with  each  other  by  drawbridges  thrown  across  the  stream ;  and  I 
was  told  that  Signor  Lodovico  had  been  pleased  to  lay  out  this  district  which 
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is  indeed  so  pleasant  and  delicious  that  it  is  more  like  Paradise  than  this 
earth.11 

To  this  day  several  of  these  gardens  along  the  old  Lombard 
canals  remain.  One  especially  there  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Martesana  Naviglio,  near  Monza,  which  fortunately  still  belongs 
to  direct  descendants  of  the  ducal  line  of  Visconti.  The  villa  is 
a  noble  structure  built  by  Ruggieri  in  the  first  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  terraced  gardens  with  their  pleached 
alleys  and  bright  parterres,  their  fishponds,  arbours,  and  finely 
wrought  iron  gates,  take  us  back  to  still  earlier  days,  when  the 
Sforza  reigned  in  Milan  and  Leonardo  the  Florentine  was  the 
Duke's  chief  engineer. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the  troubled 
reign  of  Beatrice's  sons,  Maximilian  and  Francesco  the  Second, 
the  gardens  of  Milan  became  famous  as  the  meeting-place  of  many 
of  those  literary  celebrities  whose  names  live  in  Bandello's  novels. 
The  witty  friar  waxes  eloquent  in  his  description  of  Ippolita 
Sforza  and  Scipio  Atellano's  gardens,  where  the  rival  stars, 
Camilla  Scarampi  and  Cecilia  Gallerani,  the  Sappho  of  her  day, 
recited  their  poems  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  green  pergola,  and 
Lancinus  Curtius  and  Antonio  Fregoso  discussed  classical  texts 
by  the  fountain  side.  Sometimes,  as  Bandello  was  telling  one 
of  his  merry  tales,  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  would  be  heard  in  the 
street,  a  chariot  decorated  with  the  finest  gold  and  inlaid  work, 
drawn  by  four  splendid  chargers  in  rich  trappings,  would  appear 
at  the  palace  doors,  and  cavaliers  and  ladies  would  hasten  with 
joyful  acclamations  to  greet  the  gracious  lady  who  honoured  them 
with  her  presence.  For  the  radiant  apparition  was  none  other 
than  Isabella.,  the  Marchioness  of  Mantua,  sister  of  the  lamented 
Duchess  Beatrice,  who  had  paused  on  the  way  to  Monferrato  to 
visit  her  Milanese  kinsfolk. 

Throughout  her  long  life  this  typical  lady  of  the  Eenaissance 
never  faltered  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  beauty,  alike  in  art  and 
nature.  A  prey  to  what  Count  Baldassare  laughingly  called  '  the 
cursed  love  of  vagabondage  '  which  flowed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Este  princes,  Isabella's  insatiable  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  new 
things  prompted  her  to  undertake  frequent  excursions  in  all  parts 
of  Italy.  One  of  her  first  expeditions  was  to  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
where  this  bride  of  fifteen  summers  spent  some  delightful  days 
with  her  sister-in-law,  the  charming  Duchess  of  Urbino. 
Together  they  visited  the  gardens  of  Desenzano  and  the  Eoman 
ruins  of  Sermione — beloved  of  Catullus — and  crossed  the  blue 
waters  to  the  enchanting  Kiviera  di  Sal6  on  the  other  shore. 
Everywhere  the  young  princesses  met  with  the  warmest  recep- 
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tion ;  the  priest  of  Toscolano  made  them  a  feast  of  the  most 
delicate  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the  owners  of  the 
gardens  stripped  their  trees  bare  and  loaded  Isabella's  ladies  with 
oranges  and  lemons.  In  after  years  the  Marchesa  frequently 
returned  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  each  time  with  fresh  delight  in 
the  beauty  of  the  prospect  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  this 
lovely  region.  On  one  memorable  visit  which  she  paid  to  Salo 
in  1513  she  was  the  object  of  a  popular  ovation  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  who  poured  out  in  boats  to  meet  her  barge  and  brought 
her  presents  of  fish  and  fruit  and,  what  pleased  her  less,  tedious 
addresses  to  which  she  was  compelled  to  listen.  And  it  was  on 
Lady  Day,  while  she  lingered  in  the  lemon  groves,  that  she 
received  the  Symposium  which  her  learned  friend,  the  Vicentine 
humanist  Trissino,  had  composed  in  her  honour,  a  present,  as 
she  wrote  to  the  donor,  altogether  appropriate  to  this  divine 
Kiviera,  where  she  felt  free  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  poetry  and 
meditation. 

The  sight  of  the  palace  gardens  at  Gubbio  and  Urbino  moved 
Isabella  to  make  improvements  in  the  ancient  Castello  •  of  the 
Gonzagas  at  Mantua.  Here,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  grim  old 
building,  she  had  her  famous  Grotta — an  open  court  paved  with 
majolica  tiles  bearing  Gonzaga  devices  and  surrounded  with 
elegant  columns  and  niches  containing  busts  and  statues.  Her 
idea  was  to  make  this  a  place  of  retreat,  where,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  paintings  and  marbles,  she  could  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
solitude  or  the  company  of  a  few  kindred  spirits,  and  with  this 
end  in  view  she  was  never  weary  of  importuning  her  friends  to 
get  her  '  some  beautiful  thing  for  the  Grotta  !  '  One  one  side  it 
opened  into  the  studio  adorned  with  the  works  of  Mantegna  and 
Costa,  of  Perugino  and  Correggio,  and  the  priceless  antiques  which 
she  had  been  at  infinite  pains  to  collect  from  the  ruins  of  Eome  or 
the  isles  of  the  Archipelago.  On  the  other  it  led  into  a  little 
garden  full  of  the  choicest  fruits  and  the  sweetest  flowers,  of  the 
trees  and  plants  that  she  loved  best.  Often  during  her  absence 
from  Mantua  the  Marchesana's  thoughts  turned  to  this  little 
corner  of  the  world  which  in  a  peculiar  way  bore  the  stamp  of  her 
individuality,  and  she  begged  her  friends  at  home  for  the  latest 
report  of  this  favourite  garden. 

I  have  been  to  your  palace  [wrote  a  favoured  gentleman  of  her  suite  one 
May-day  when  the  Marchesana  was  in  Rome]  and  I  have  seen  your  little 
garden  which  is  so  green  and  beautiful  that  it  might  be  Paradise  itself ;  the 
little  apple  trees  are  already  laden  with  large  fruit,  my  friends  the  figs  are 
ripening  fast,  the  jessamines  are  climbing  heavenwards,  and  everything 
invites  to  joy  and  calls  on  you  to  return  home.  That  divine  Grotta  would 
give  light  and  glory  to  hell  itself.12 

12  A.  Luzio  in  Arch.  st.  lomb.  xxxv.  19. 
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Here,  too,  in  the  brightest  corner  of  the  little  garden,  was  the 
beautiful  loggia  where  Isabella  invited  Castiglione  to  sup  with 
her  on  his  return  from  Home  and  for  which  this  loyal  knight 
sighed  in  the  burning  heats  of  August.  '  The  loggia  expects  you 
eagerly,'  replied  the  gracious  Marchesana,  '  and  will  make  you 
the  more  welcome  for  the  fine  praises  which  you  have  bestowed 
upon  it.' 

Even  dearer  to  Isabella's  heart  in  her  later  years  was  Porto, 
the  summer  palace  half  a  mile  from  Mantua  on  the  edge  of 
the  Lago  Superiore,  just  where  the  Mincio  flows  into  the  lake 
whose  waters  sleep  under  the  Castello  walls.  Soon  after  her 
marriage  the  Marquis  had  given  this  villa  to  his  wife,  and 
Isabella  devoted  all  her  savings  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
house  and  gardens.  She  employed  the  architect,  Biagio  Rossetti, 
to  build  a  garden-house  on  the  pattern  of  her  mother's  casino 
at  Ferrara,  and  made  Cristoforo  Solari  design  a  magnificent 
fountain  for  the  terrace.  This  Lombard  sculptor,  who  carved  the 
beautiful  effigies  of  Lodovico  Sforza  and  Beatrice  at  the  Certosa, 
promised  to  execute  the  marble  reliefs  and  statues  for  the  work 
with  his  own  hand,  but,  after  the  wont  of  great  masters,  he 
delayed  completing  his  task  from  year  to  year,  until  he  died  of 
the  plague,  leaving  the  Marchesa's  fountain  to  be  finished  by 
other  hands. 

Isabella  spent  most  of  the  summer  months  in  this  charming  spot, 
where  she  loved  to  escape  from  the  ceremonial  duties  and  cares 
of  the  Court  and  lead  the  simple  life  after  her  own  fashion.  Here 
she  and  Elisabetta  Gonzaga  came  for  change  of  air  and  rest  after 
the  fatigues  of  Lucrezia  Borgia's  wedding,  with  only  two  or  three 
ladies,  '  the  cooks  and  the  carvers/  and  the  baby-boy  Federico, 
without  whom  his  mother  declared  she  could  not  be  happy.  Here 
they  were  enjoying  each  other's  society  and  the  gardens  of  Porto 
in  all  the  beauty  of  June,  when  the  news  of  Caesar  Borgia's  sudden 
invasion  of  Urbino  reached  Mantua,  and  after  a  few  days  of 
terrible  suspense  Duke  Guidobaldo  himself  arrived,  having  ridden 
day  and  night  before  his  pursuers  and  '  only  saved  his  shirt  and 
doublet.'  Here  Isabella  came  after  her  return  from  the  Court  of 
Leo  the  Tenth  in  1515,  feeling  that  it  was  easier  to  think  of  the 
delights  of  Kome  and  the  friends  whom  she  had  left  behind  in 
these  solitary  shades  than  in  the  little  rooms  and  dull  society  of 
Mantua.  In  those  days  the  Marchesana 's  gardens  at  Porto 
became  one  of  the  sights  of  Italy  and  attracted  illustrious 
strangers  from  all  parts.  '  I  sing  the  praises  of  the  delicious 
gardens  of  Porto,'  wrote  the  Venetian  priest,  Niccolo  Liburnio, 
in  a  pastoral  idyll  dedicated  to  Isabella,  '  the  charm  of  their  per- 
petual verdure  and  running  waters,  of  their  abundant  fruit  and 

fragrant  flowers.' 

x  x  2 
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Cardinals  and  foreign  ambassadors,  Giuliano  de'  Medici  and 
the  '  Bel  Bernardo  '  Bibbiena,  the  Viceroy  Cardona  and  the  legate 
Chiericati,  Bembo  and  Trissino,  were  among  the  guests  whom 
Isabella  welcomed  at  her  villa.  Another  distinguished  scholar, 
the  saintly  Fra  Francesco  of  Ferrara,  who  afterwards  became 
General  of  the  Dominican  Order,  the  biographer  of  the  Beata 
Osanna  and  author  of  a  famous  commentary  on  the  Summa, 
visited  Porto  in  the  Marchesana's  absence,  and  expressed  his 
admiration  for  the  beautiful  country  house  in  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
Isabella. 

This  palace  and  gardens  are  indeed  most  charming,  and  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  laid  out  with  the  greatest  skill  by  Your  Highness.  Only  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  own  thoughts  prevents  me  from  fully  enjoying  these  rare  delights. 
Another  time,  when  I  am  in  a  happier  state  of  mind,  I  shall  hope  to  return 
here  and  look  with  greater  attention  at  this  house  with  its  gardens  and 
lovely  surroundings.13 

And  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  sorely  against  his  will  he  has  been 
appointed  Prior  at  Ferrara  and  instead  of  returning  to  his 
favourite  studies  at  Milan  was  compelled  to  undertake  the 
management  of  friars,  an  office  which  he  disliked  above  all  else. 

A  Dominican  of  a  very  different  type,  Fra  Matteo  Bandello, 
was  a  constant  visitor  at  Porto,  and  has  left  us  many  charming 
descriptions  of  its  gardens  and  of  the  excellent  company  which  he 
found  there. 

It  was  my  habit  pie  writes]  during  the  summer  months  which  I  spent  at 
Mantua  to  go  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  pay  my  respects  to  Madama 
Isabella  d'Este,  Marchesa  di  Mantova,  in  her  most  delightful  palace  of 
Porto,  and  spend  the  whole  day  discussing  different  subjects  with  her  lords 
and  ladies,  sometimes  in  the  presence  of  Her  Excellency,  sometimes  among 
ourselves. 14 

As  they  sat  in  the  cool  marble  halls  looking  out  on  the  crystalline 
waters ,  '  Madama  Illustrissima  '  would  desire  Bandello  to  read 
some  tale  from  Livy  aloud  to  the  company.  This  would  give  rise 
to  animated  discussions  over  the  action  of  the  Roman  matron 
Lucrezia  or  some  similar  incident,  and  while  the  secretaries, 
Mario  Equicola  and  Capilupi,  were  still  arguing  the  question, 
perhaps  a  new  personage  would  appear  on  the  scene  in  the  shape 
of  the  '  noble,  gentle,  and  learned  knight  '  Baldassare  Castiglione, 
and  Madama  would  invoke  his  authority  to  settle  the  dispute.  On 
sultry  afternoons,  when  the  heat  was  oppressive  and  not  a  breath 
stirred  the  leaves,  Madama  and  her  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of 
retiring  to  their  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  for  a  brief  siesta,  and 
Pirro  Gongaza  or  Bandello  himself  would  lead  the  way  to  the 

13  Luzio  and  Renier,  Giornale  &t.  d.  latt.  1900. 
i*  Novdle,  i.  125. 
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grove  of  poplars  which  Isabella  had  planted  in  memory  of  her 
father,  Ercole,  a  few  months  after  his  death.  Here,  sitting  on 
the  fine  smooth  turf  by  the  running  stream,  they  would  tell  merry 
tales  of  Archdeacon  Gabbioneta,  the  laughing-stock  of  all  the  wits 
at  Court,  or  repeat  the  last  gossip  which  had  come  from  Milan 
and  Ferrara,  until  the  barking  of  Madama's  little  dogs  announced 
her  return.  Then  the  company  would  stroll  slowly  under  the 
shady  avenues  by  the  lakeside,  talking  of  what  pleased  them 
best,  or  sitting  in  groups  on  the  grass  amuse  themselves  with 
reading,  music,  and  singing,  or  other  pastimes.  And  whenever 
anything  especially  noteworthy  or  amusing  was  said,  Madama 
would  turn  to  Era  Matteo  and  bid  him  write  this  down  in  his 
notebook. 

Many  fine  talkers  there  were  in  these  circles,  as  Bandello  tells 
us,  eloquent  courtiers  like  Count  Baldassare  and  merry  souls  such 
as  young  Alessandro  Gonzaga  and  the  Marchesa's  chamberlain 
Baesso,  who  always  had  some  pleasant  jest  on  his  lips.  Scholars 
and  travellers  of  repute  often  found  their  way  to  Porto  and  were 
always  sure  of  a  cordial  reception.  The  courtier  who  brought  the 
latest  news  of  the  Vatican  intrigues  from  Rome,  the  nuncio  who 
had  visited  the  Court  of  Whitehall  and  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  the 
Vicentine  sailor  who  had  been  round  the  world  with  Magellan 
and  seen  olive-skinned  Indians,  gold  ingots,  and  birds  of  paradise, 
were  all  eagerly  welcomed  by  this  brilliant  lady,  who,  in  her  own 
words,  was  always  eager  to  hear  any  new  thing. 

Isabella  herself  took  a  practical  interest  in  gardening,  and 
showed  her  skill,  not  only  in  laying  out  the  grounds  at  Porto  but  in 
the  cultivation  of  rare  plants  and  exotic  trees.  She  sent  her  head 
gardener  frequently  to  Murano  to  visit  the  gardens  of  her  friends, 
Andrea  Navagero  and  Trifone  Gabrielli,  and  occasionally,  as  a 
great  favour,  allowed  him  to  give  advice  to  others.  When  the 
distinguished  humanist,  Giangiorgio  Trissino,  built  a  villa  at 
Cricoli,  near  Vicenza,  and  laid  out  a  formal  garden  in  front  of  his 
palace,  he  begged  the  Marchesa  to  take  pity  on  his  ignorance  and 
allow  her  gardener  to  show  him  the  best  way  of  trimming  box 
trees. 

I  am  just  now  living  at  Cricoli  [he  wrote  to  her  in  April  1537],  at  a  little 
place  of  mine  not  further  from  Vicenza  than  Porto  is  from  Mantua,  and  have 
had  a  garden  planted  with  various  kinds  of  trees,  among  others  some  box 
trees,  which  were  arranged  in  symmetrical  order,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
neglect  or  ignorance  of  my  gardeners,  have  been  allowed  to  run  wild.  And 
since  I  know  that  Your  Excellency's  gardener  at  Porto  is  an  expert  in  these 
matters,  I  venture  to  ask  very  humbly  if  you  will  give  him  leave  to  come  here 
for  a  few  days  and  see  my  garden,  and  show  me  how  the  box  trees  should  be 
trimmed,  and  whatever  else  my  garden  requires.  So  I  am  sending  my  servant 
to  beg  Your  Excellency  with  all  humility  if  it  be  possible  to  allow  your 
gardener  to  come  back  with  him  for  two  days,  and  shall  remain  eternally 
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obliged  for  this  favour,  and  count  it  chief  among  many  others  which  I  have 
received  from  you. 

Isabella  was  graciously  pleased  to  accede  to  this  urgent  request 
and  allowed  her  gardener  to  visit  Cricoli,  but  took  care  to  add  that 
she  hoped  he  would  send  back  the  man  as  soon  as  possible,  since 
the  garden  at  Porto  was  in  great  want  of  his  services.  A  week 
later  Trissino  sent  a  grateful  letter  saying  that  '  the  gardener's 
arrival  had  been  most  opportune  in  this  rainy  weather '  and  that 
his  advice  had  proved  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  box  trees  of 
his  garden,  which  were  now  in  perfect  order,  for  all  of  which  he 
rendered  her  Excellency  immortal  thanks.  '  And  now,'  he  adds, 
'  I  am  sending  the  gardener  back  in  order  that  Porto  may  not 
suffer  by  his  absence.'  15 

To  the  last  Isabella  retained  her  keen  sense/of  enjoyment  and 
pleasure  in  planning  buildings  and  gardens.  She  helped  Giulio 
Komano  with  her  advice  in  preparing  the  Palazzina,  an  elegant 
suite  of  rooms  which  was  added  to  the  Castello  at  the  time  of  her 
son  Federico's  wedding,  and  expressed  the  highest  approval  of  the 
terraced  garden  and  loggietta  on  the  top  of  the  roof,  saying  that  she 
should  have  thought  herself  very  fortunate  if  when  she  first  came 
to  Mantua  such  a  home  had  been  prepared  for  her.16  In  1535  she 
visited  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  once  more  and  revelled  in 
the  beauties  of  the  gardens  at  Sermione  and  Salo  as  fully  as  when 
she  had  first  seen  them  five  and  forty  years  before. 

All  through  Isabella's  life  the  foremost  masters  of  the  age  were 
ready  to  do  her  bidding.  Kaphael  painted  a  Madonna  for  her 
Grotta  and  designed  a  tomb  for  her  lord.  Leonardo  once  sent 
her  a  sketch  of  a  Florentine  villa  and  garden  which  the  Marquis 
had  admired ,  but  remarked  that  in  order  to  make  the  thing  perfect 
it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  site  of  the  house  to  Mantua. 
He  excused  himself  for  not  colouring  the  ivy,  box,  and  other  ever- 
greens of  the  garden,  but  offered  to  send  her  a  painting  and  a 
model  of  the  villa,  a  thing  which  we  may  be  quite  sure  he  never 
did.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  Castiglione  returned  to 
Mantua  on  his  way  to  Spain,  he  brought  with  him  from  Rome  the 
plan  of  a  beautiful  garden  and  habitation  designed  by  Michel- 
angelo. Great  was  the  excitement  at  Court  when  the  model  was 
set  up  before  Madama.  Courtiers  and  ladies  alike  were  loud  in 
praises  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  plans,  and  her  son,  the  Duke, 
declared  that  he  would  certainly  build  a  palace  from  these  admir- 
able designs.  But  money,  as  usual,  was  scarce  at  Mantua.  The 
new  theatre  at  Marmirolo  had  cost  some  20,000  ducats,  and  Giulio 
Romano  was  already  beginning  his  sumptuous  palace  on  the 

18  B.   Morsolin,   Giangiorgio   Trissino,  p.   493. 
«  S.  Davari,  Arch.  st.  Lombardo,  1895. 
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marshy  grounds  of  the  Te.  So  Michelangelo's  designs  were  put 
aside  and  forgotten.  Fortunately  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
some  of  his  friends  at  Florence,  and  long  afterwards  when 
Agostino  Dini  built  himself  a  villa  they  were  brought  to  light. 
The  Dini  family  had  been  intimate  with  Michelangelo  himself, 
and  Santi  di  Tito,  the  architect  whom  Agostino  employed,  was  a 
pupil  of  Bandinelli  and,  like  all  his  contemporaries,  held  the  great 
man's  memory  in  the  highest  honour.  The  house  which  he 
reared  for  Dini  on  the  hills  beyond  the  Certosa  di  Val  d'Ema  has 
always  been  traditionally  ascribed  to  Michelangelo,  and  its  noble 
and  austere  simplicity  bears  the  stamp  of  the  master's  genius. 
It  stands  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  ridge  looking  towards  Pistoia  and 
the  distant  Apennines.  On  either  side  long  cypress  avenues  lead 
up  to  a  terrace  from  which  a  majestic  double  flight  of  steps  flanked 
with  lions  ascends  to  a  paved  courtyard.  The  south  front  of  the 
villa,  consisting  of  a  two-storied  arcade  of  slender  columns,  sup- 
porting a  roof  with  projecting  eaves,  is  built  round  three  sides  of 
this  court.  At  the  back  is  a  stately  loggia  and  anothei  double 
stairway  leading  down  to  a  sunny  parterre,  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees  in  terra-cotta  pots,  low  box  hedges,  and  an  ilex  grove  beyond. 
The  lines  are  simple  and  severe,  the  aspect  singularly  imposing, 
and  the  whole,  we  feel,  is  worthy  of  the  man  to  whom  the  original 
design  has  been  ascribed  and  whose  model  Count  Baldassare 
brought  to  Mantua  for  Isabella  d'Este. 

JULIA  M.  ADY  (Julia  Cartwright). 
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THE   GENIUS   OF  GIBBON 


II. — GIBBON  THE  HISTORIAN 

WE  have  now  to  examine  the  History  l  of  Gibbon.  In  order  to 
appraise  his  peculiar  genius  we  have  to  estimate  its  learning,  to 
gauge  its  accuracy  and  to  define  its  limitations,  without  losing 
ourselves  in  the  vast  circuit  of  its  spacious  erudition .  The  work 
was  regarded  by  Niebuhr  as,  perhaps,  the  most  lasting  achieve- 
ment of  the  modern  intellect  in  the  Christian  era.  The  wit  of 
Voltaire ,  the  philosophical  acumen  of  Hume ,  the  rounded  phrase 
of  Robertson,  the  biographical  colouring  of  Clarendon,  seem  all 
combined  with  the  artless  art  of  Livy  and  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  Thucydides.  Behind  all  this  harmony  of  gifts  lies  that 
individual  distinction  of  thought  and  style  which  is  peculiarly 
Gibbon's  own  and  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  genius. 
The  morbid  cynicism  of  Tacitus  is  tempered  by  the  pictorial  fancy 
of  Herodotus,  and  the  whole  is  fused  and  sublimated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  prose  epic  by  the  fire  of  Gibbon's  learning.  If  we  may 
steal  a  hint  from  Dryden  and  parody  his  famous  lines  on  Milton  : 

Three  writers  2  in  three  distant  ages  born 
Greece,  Italy  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  coloured  narrative  surpass'd  ; 
The  next  in  pregnant  wit ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  Genius  could  no  farther  go ; 
To  make  the  third  she  join'd  the  other  two  ! 

The  genius  of  Gibbon  is  contagious.  Let  any  young  man  of 
twenty  to  thirty  read  the  whole  work  through,  if  possible  with 
Dean  Milman's  or  Dr.  William  Smith's  notes,  and  it  will  prove 
an  era  in  his  intellectual  life.  Porson  could  cite  all  its  foot-notes 
by  rote.  South'ey's  faith  was  shattered  by  it,  only  to  rise  more 
vigorous  in  defence  of  all  Christian  institutions.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  almost  lived  in  its  pages.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  was  so 

1  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  7  volumes.     Edited 
by  J.  B.  Bury  (late  Professor  of  Greek  at  Dublin,  and  now  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Cambridge).     A  new  issue  with  revised  and  additional  notes 
and  with  new  maps  and  illustrations  :  1910,  Methuen.     [As  this  work  is  very 
new,  I  make  my  citations  of  Mr.  Bury  from  his  three  earlier  editions,  which  are 
facsimiles  of  each  other.] 

2  Herodotus,  Tacitus,  Gibbon. 
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proud  of  it  as  to  have  spent  a  fortune  in  ordering  a  translation 
of  every  classical  authority  Gibbon  ever  quoted.  Men  have  even 
been  known  to  have  asked  for  it  on  their  death-beds. 

It  was  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  we  largely  owed  in  1894  the 
celebration  of  Gibbon's  centenary.3  Of  the  various  interesting 
results  of  his  enterprise  the  republication  of  Gibbon's  '  Memoirs  ' 
and  '  Correspondence  '  stands  foremost.  Under  Mr.  Murray's 
editorship  the  six  or  seven  fragmentary  sketches  of  Gibbon's  life 
were  printed  entire  as  they  left  their  brilliant  author's  pen.  Yet 
we  prefer  the  Autobiography  4  of  Gibbon  in  its  more  polished  state 
as  its  first  editor,  Lord  Sheffield,  designed  it.  For  in  its  new 
form,  apart  from  some  editorial  slips — some  misplaced  square 
brackets,  some  false  emendations,  some  duplications  of  footnotes, 
some  grave  omissions  (for  example,  of  Gibbon's  famous 
characterisation  of  the  orators  of  the  House  of  Commons) — we 
find  the  work  hard  reading.  The  Private  Letters*  of  Gibbon, 
edited  with  more  scrupulous  care  and  furnished  with  useful  and 
interesting  notes  by  Dr.  Rowland  Prothero,  supplement  without 
replacing  Lord  Sheffield's  edition  of  the  '  Correspondence,'  which 
occupies  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Miscellaneous  Works.* 

But  it  is  to  the  History  we  must  turn,  and,  first  of  all,  to 
Mr.  Bury's  edition  of  the  History. 

Canon  Hensley  Henson  has  pronounced  Mr.  Bury  to  be  '  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  younger  generation  of  English-speaking 
historians.' 5  We  should  rather  be  inclined  to  rate  him,  with 
a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,6  as  in  learning  second  to 
Gibbon,  in  scholarship  superior.  His  intrepid  youth,  ambitious 
of  rivalling  his  master,  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  challenge 
him  on  the  same  field.  At  a  very  early  age  his  history  of  The 
Later  Roman  Empire  from  Arcadius  to  Irene  attacked  at  close 
quarters  the  whole  of  ancient  and  modern  learning  which  the 
subject  required.  Since  then  the  entire  history  of  Greece,  the 
history  of  the  early  emperors  of  Borne,  commentaries  on  Pindar 
or  St.  Patrick,  and  monographs  on  the  Byzantine  or  Russian 
courts,  seem  alike  to  attest  his  equal  sureness  of  foot  in  every 
branch  of  learning.  We  weary  with  admiration  of  such  universal 
success.  Like  Dr.  Johnson  in  despair  of  the  versatile  proficiency 
of  Burke,  we  cry  : 

'  Non  equidem  invideo;  miror  magis.' 

We  have  remarked  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Bury's  scholarship 
to  that  of  Gibbon.  It  would  be  fair  to  Mr.  Bury  to  give 
some  examples.  Yet  it  would  be  no  less  fair  to  the  memory  of 

8  Nineteenth  Century,  July  1894,  article  '  The  Centenary  of  Edward  Gibbon.' 

4  See  previous  article,  No.  I.    '  Gibbon  the  Man,'  note  1  (Nineteenth  Century, 
September  1910). 

5  Nat.  Church,  p.  192  (Macmillan,  1908).  •  Ed.  Rev.  April  1890. 
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Gibbon  to  record  that,  while  the  success  of  his  attack  on  War- 
burton  7  proved  his  supreme  mastery  of  Latin,  the  candour  of  his 
vanity  led  him  to  own  his  natural  dislike  to  Greek.  In  the  hand- 
ling of  this  language  who  that  has  read  through  Gibbon's  History, 
with  Mr.  Bury's  notes,  has  failed  to  perceive  the  contrast  between 
the  Editor  and  the  Historian — between  the  exquisite  sensibility 
of  a  heaven-born  Grecian  and  the  laboured  pedantries  of  a  self- 
taught  enthusiast?  Let  us  take  some  instances  : — 

At  chapter  liii.,  note  13,  we  get  some  new  philology  worthy  of 
Cicero.  The  word  '  Archipelago  '  Gibbon  first  derives  from  £710$ 
(sic)  7TS\ayos.  And  ayiov  7rs\ayos  is  somehow  connected  with 
"Avyaiov  irsXayos.  "Avyaiov  then  leads  us  to  atyss  (from  root  alic-\ 
'  the  bounding  waves  ' — alas  !  that  atcra-a)  does  not  even  mean  '  to 
bound,'  but  '  to  rush  '  or  '  dart.'  And  '  the  bounding  waves,'  by 
another  philological  leap  from  the  Doric  root  aitc-  to  the  Sanscrit 
root  aly-9  land  us  high  and  dry  on  al^ss,  the  bounding  '  goats.' 
Thus  Gibbon  has  managed  to  contract  in  one  short  note  a  mistake, 
either  in  philology  or  syntax,  at  every  word.  One  wonders  what 
Porson  thought  of  all  this.  We  know  at  least  that  in  such 
philological  jeux  d' esprit  he  could  beat  Gibbon  at  his  own 
weapons.  A  farmer  once  meeting  the  great  glossarist  in  a  public- 
house  challenged  him  to  derive  his  own  name,  which  was 
Jeremiah  King,  from  a  cucumber.  Porson  accepted  and  won 
the  challenge.  The  process  was  easy.  Every  step  was  sure. 
'  Jeremiah  King,  Jeremy  King,  Jerry  King,  Jerry  kin,  Jerkin, 
Gherkin,  which  is  cucumber  !  '  Q.  E.  F. 

Let  us  try  Gibbon  again.  Chalcocondyles  was  a  Byzantine 
writer  of  Eenaissance  times  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Turks 
roughly  from  1298  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  It 
is  to  Chalcocondyles  that  we  owe  a  lively  glimpse  of  Londoners  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  AovSvvij,  he  tells  us,  7r6\i$  Svvdfist,  TSTrpofyovaa 
r&v  ev  TTJ  vf]G<p  ravTrj  iraccav  Trotecov,  o\j3a)  rs  ical  rf)  a\\rj 
evSai/jLovia  ovBe/jiias  T&V  irpbs  ^ffir&pav  \snro ^ivi\.  '  London 
is  a  city  pre-eminent  in  influence  above  all  other  towns  on  this 
island ;  ay,  and  in  affluence  and  all  else  that  constitutes  prosperity 
it  is  second  to  none  of  the  cities  of  the  West.'  But  the  Londoners 
were  notorious  for  their  corruption  of  manners.  The  religion  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  prophetic  language  of  the  Apostle,  had 
only  the  form  of  godliness  but  denied  the  power  thereof ;  and  the 
times  loudly  called  for  a  republication  of  primitive  Christianity. 
Now  for  Chalcocondyles'  description  of  how  Englishmen  enter- 
tained each  other  in  the  Ages  of  Faith  :  TrapfyovTat,  TCLS  savr&v 
yvvalfcas  tv  rots  iTrm/Sstots.  .  .  .  ov$e  al<r%vvr)V  fopst,  savrois 
tcve<r6a<,  (sic)  rds  rs  <yvval/cas  avT&v~ical  ras  Ovyar^pas.  Which  we 
might  paraphrase  for  the  benefit  of  our  women  readers  thus  : 

7  Misc.  Wks.  iv.  467,  ed.  1814.     (See  note  4.) 
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'  They  offer  their  very  wives  with  freedom  to  their  best  friends. 
And  they  regard  with  no  sense  of  delicacy  the  fact  of  their  wives 
and  even  daughters  being  involved  in  such  promiscuous  inter- 
course.' The  worst  fables  of  the  Jews  and  heathens  against  the 
early  Christians  at  their  Eucharistic  meetings  had  thus  revived  into 
fact  and  form  in  the  Middle  Ages !  Gibbon  cannot  believe  it. 
He  thinks  Chalcocondyles  '  must  have  confounded  a  modest  salute 
with  a  criminal  embrace ' ;  and  finds  in  the  verb  KVOD  '  the  double 
sense  of  osculor  and  in  utero  gero-'  *  It  is  quite  clear  that  Gibbon, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  accuracy  of  Chalcocondyles,  for  the  virtue  of 
the  English  people  and  for  light  in  the  Dark  Ages,  '  must  have 
confounded  '  /euo>,  KVO/JLCU,  and  KV&G>  ('  to  conceive  ')  with  /cvvfo 
('  to  kiss ') !  And  was  there  ever  such  confusion? 

There  is  one  passage  where  we  think  Mr.  Bury  himself  has 
misunderstood  Gibbon.  The  Emperor  Julian  was  determined  to 
banish  Athanasius  :  rbv  juapov,  he  writes  to  the  Egyptian 
prssfect,  o$  $T6\fj,Tj<r£v  'EXXT/z/iSas1  STT  spov  yvvaiKas  r&v  $7ri<njn(ov 
PaTrrtvai,  SuoKso-Qcu.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Emperor's 
meaning.  He  hopes  to  hear  '  that  the  accursed  Athanasius  is 
being  made  to  flee  the  country  for  daring  to  baptise  during  his 
own  reign  some  of  the  highest  Greek  ladies  in  the  land.'  Gibbon, 
oddly  enough,  translates  or  rather  paraphrases  the  passage  as  if 
'  the  baptism  '  of  these  ladies  had  been  '  the  effect  of  Athanasius' 
persecutions. '  What  does  Gibbon  mean  ?  That  Athanasius  per- 
secuted the  ladies  into  being  baptised?  His  foot-note  refutes 
such  a  possible  notion.  Does  he  mean  that  Athanasius'  sufferings 
attracted  the  sympathy  of  female  converts?  If  so,  he  inverts 
the  natural  meaning  of  Julian's  language.  Mr.  Bury  suggests 
that  Gibbon  took  the  verb  Su&icso-Oat,  in  an  active  sense.  But 
how  does  this  help  us?  It  is  more  probable  that,  in  the  course  of 
paraphrasing  the  sense  by  which  he  changed  the  original  order  of 
the  sentence,  Gibbon,  by  an  oversight,  wrote  '  effect '  when  he 
meant  to  have  written  '  cause.' 9 

Some  of  Mr.  Bury's  new  conjectures  are  in  reality  old  errors. 
For  example,  Constantine's  vision  of  a  cross  in  the  daytime  was 
probably  an  invention  of  Eusebius'  twenty-six  years  after  the 
event.  Eusebius  did  not  mention  it  in  his  Church  History,  where 
the  entire  event  is  narrated  with  caution.10  Sozomen,  building 
entirely  on  Eusebius,  does  not  mention  it.11  Lactantius,  in  a  work 
written  only  three  years  after  the  event,  does  not  notice  it,  but 
records  Constantine's  use  of  the  cross  as  a  military  symbol  after 
having  a  dream.12  Eufinus  refines  upon  this  only  to  the  extent 

8  c.  Ixvi.  n.  26.    [Original  quarto ;  see  note  18.1  •  c.  xxiii.  n.  133. 

10  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  iv.  18,  ed.  1827. 

11  Bk.  I.  c.  iii.  p.  404  A. 

13  De  morte  Persec.  c.  xliv.     '  Commonitus  eet  in  quiete  ut  coeleate  signum  Dei 
notaret  in  scutis.' 
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of  a  dream  of  a  cross  seen  in  the  sky.18  We  can  thus  trace  the 
legend  gradually  growing,  until  it  assumes  later  in  Eusebius' 
hands,  with  all  the  due  drapery  of  circumstance,  the  full  stature 
of  physical  miracle.  Mr.  Bury  cannot  see  this  and  adopts  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer's  ridiculous  conjecture  of  mock-suns,  forgetting 
that  this  conjecture  was  that  of  the  old  school  of  rationalists  as 
far  back  as  Fabricius.14  Mr.  Bury  will  not  allow  that  the  con- 
version of  a  Koman  emperor  from  heathenism  to  Christianity 
was  the  most  important  event  in  history  since  the  apostolic  age, 
and  that  this  event,  like  all  remarkable  events,  may  have  had 
what  Dean  Stanley  calls  its  '  peculiar  preparations.'  15 

This  attitude  of  mind  has,  we  think,  misled  him  once  again, 
this  time  on  a  point  of  secular  history.  Gibbon  has  described  the 
story  of  the  later  empire  as  a  '  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and 
misery.'  Upon  which  Mr.  Bury,  fresh  from  the  fields  of  most 
recent  research,  exclaims  : 

[This]  designation  ...  is  one  of  the  most  untrue  .  .  .  judgments  ever 
uttered  by  a  thoughtful  historian.  .  .  .  Before  the  outrage  of  1204  the 
Empire  was  the  bulwark  of  the  West.16 

If  this  stringent  comment  were  true  we  might  defend  Gibbon 
on  the  ground  that  the  school  of  Finlay  and  of  the  modern  Greeks 
have  found  new  sources,  inaccessible  to  Gibbon,  on  which  to  base 
their  judgment.  But  we  need  not  go  for  our  defence  so  far  afield. 
Mr.  Bury  in  his  historical  perspective  exaggerates  on  the  one 
hand  the  importance  of  the  new-found  chronicles  of  the  later 
emperors,  and  overlooks  on  the  other  hand  the  relative  strength 
of  the  papacy ,  which  rising  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Empire  became,  under  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical 
and,  alas !  Christian  titles,  the  true  continuator  of  the  spirit  and 
policy  of  ancient  heathen  Eome.  Hence  Harnack  went  so  far 
as  to  write  :  '  It  would  seem  that  the  miserable  existence  of  the 
Koman  empire  in  the  West  was  prolonged  until  then  only  to 
permit  Augustine's  influence  to  be  exercised  on  universal  history. '  17 
And  does  even  Mr.  Bury  pretend  that  Second  Eome  at  its  best 
ever  attained  the  power  of  First  Eome  even  in  her  '  miserable  ' 
decline,  notwithstanding  isolated  examples  of  imperial  ability  in 
the  desperate  attempt  of  what  Mr.  Bury  calls  '  regenerating  the 

13  A  p.  Eueeb.  :  '  Vidit  per  soporem  ad  orientis  partem  in  coelo  signum  crucis 
igneo  fulgore  rutilare.' 

14  Bib.  Gr.    Bk.    V.    c.    iii.    (t.    vi.    p.    8)  :    '  Disputatur   crucem  .  .  .  fuisse 
phaenomenon  naturale  in  halone  solari.' 

15  Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  p.  189  (a  valuable  apology).     Cp.  Burton,  Theol. 
Wks.  v.  477;  Milner,  H.  Church  ii.   42;  Gwatkin,  Early  Ch.  H.  ii.  355.     The 
objective  element  in  the  event  has  been  subjectively  explained  away  by  Baur 
Ch.  Hist.  ii.  225  and  Neander  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  10-16. 

16  Introd.  pp.  liii-iv. 

17  Cit.  ap.  The  Catholic  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  ii.  p.  192«,  Caxton  Publ.  Co.,  1910. 
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empire  '?  Now,  this  fact  that  heathen  and  spiritual  Home  were 
one,  Gibbon  saw.  He  not  only  notices  the  fact,  he  everywhere 
assumes  it  in  all  his  writings.  As  M.  Suard  remarked,  his 
imagination  never  forgot  that  first  sight  of  '  the  barefooted  friars  ' 
in  '  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  '  which  gave  birth  to  the  History.  But 
it  is  time  to  leave  Mr.  Bury  and  return  to  Gibbon. 

There  are  few  more  remarkable  documents  in  literature  than 
the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.1*  It 
was  the  matured  fruit  of  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime.  It  took  nearly 
twenty  years  to  transcribe.  It  was  written,  Gibbon  tells  us,  with 
a  single  quill.19  It  was  shown  to  no  friendly  eye  before  the  manu- 
script was  sent  in  its  first  rough  draft  to  the  printer. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Since  Gibbon  wrote  a  hundred  years  have 
come  and  gone.  During  that  interval  new  archives  have  been 
explored.  But  Gibbon's  work  remains,  as  Niebuhr  foretold,20 
not  only  '  unexcelled  '  but  un  approached.  Specialists  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time  to  challenge  his  fair  fame.  But  Gibbon  still 
retains  undiminished  the  majesty  of  undisputed  sovereignty. 
Like  the  great  pyramid  his  History  seems  to  grow  greater  with 
the  lapse  of  time  by  contrast  with  the  pigmy  products  of  a  more 
modern  civilisation  that  stand  beside  it.  The  accuracy  of  his 
learning,  which  roused  the  envy  of  his  own  generation,  has  been 
the  theme  of  admiration  with  our  own.  The  claims  of  no  his- 
torian to  what  Gibbon  himself  regarded  as  his  '  sole  merits,'  those 
of  '  diligence  and  accuracy,'  have  been  more  severely  tried  or 
more  completely  vindicated.  Posterity  has  in  almost  every 
instance  canonised  his  judgments,  confirmed  his  suspicions  and 
fortified  his  conjectures  into  fact.21  His  latest  editors  have  con- 
stantly to  acknowledge ,  in  places  where  they  differ  from  his 
methods,  that  Gibbon's  concise  summaries  are,  if  verbally  in- 
accurate, at  least  substantially  correct.22  Gibbon  has,  in  short, 
monopolised  (as  Freeman  remarked)  the  historical  learning  of  a 
whole  age.  He  has  done  more.  He  has  superseded  a  century 
of  criticism.  We  read  his  History  as  he  once  read  Hume's — 
'  with  mixed  feelings  of  envy,  delight  and  despair.'  We  read  it, 
as  its  author  designed  it,  as  monumentum  aere  perennius,  as 

18  [N.B. — As  Messrs.  Bury  and  Bohn  have  altered  Gibbon's  enumeration  of  the 
Notes  which  Smith,  Milman  and  all  other  editors  have  rightly  preserved,  to 
prevent  confusion  I  shall  cite  the  History  by  the  enumeration  observed  in  the 
original  quartos.] 

19  I  must  take  leave  to  remark  how  often  I  have  noticed  the  inaccuracy  of 
Gibbon's  egotism  when  he  slides  from  the  historian  into  the  autobiographer. 

20  Hist.  R.  v.  338,  cp.  312. 

21  E.g.  the  Treaty  of  Si(n)ganfu,  which  Voltaire  railed  at;  c.  xlvii.  n.  108. 
Mr.  Bury  now  allows  Gibbon's  conjectural  identification  of  the  Hiong-nou  with 
the  Huns  at  c.  xxvi.  n.  27. 

'-  E.g.  Bury  i.  55;  Bohn  v.  14.     Cp.  Milman'e  and  Guizot's  prefaces. 
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something  in  which  genius  wrought  with  opportunity  to  produce 
a  great  and  perfect  work. 

It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  October  1764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars  were  singing  Vespers  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
city  first  started  in  my  mind.  .  .  . 

I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception.  I  shall  now  com- 
memorate the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather 
the  night  of  the  27th  of  June  1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve, 
that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden. 
After  laying  down  my  pen  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau  or  covered  walk 
of  acacias  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake  and  the 
mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the 
moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  Nature  was  silent.  I  will  not 
dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  in  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and, 
perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fame. 

The  age  in  which  Gibbon  was  born  largety  contributed  to  give 
direction  to  his  pursuits  and  lastingly  coloured  the  character  of 
his  studies.  It  was  the  age  of  Voltaire.  France  at  that  time 
gave  law  to  the  world  of  fashion,  of  politics  and  of  literature. 
Atheism  was  so  rife  that  Hume  once  found  himself  in  a  room  at 
Paris  the  only  philosopher  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God.  The  '  Universal  Dictionaries  ' 23  had  been  doing 
their  work.  English  Deism  conveyed  through  these  fascinating 
channels  was  leading  to  the  movement  in  France  known  as  Le 
Cyclopedisme,  which  was  in  turn  to  branch  off  later  into  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  Germany.24  The  first  postulate  of  Deism,  as 
initiated  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  had  been  that  Keason  (if 
only  we  knew  all  the  facts)  was  the  foe  of  Revelation ;  in  short, 
that  a  larger  learning  could  explain  away  all  mystery  and  all 
miracle.  Omniscience  at  once  became  the  foible  of  eighteenth- 
century  infidelity.  As  in  the  case  of  Bacon,  but  with  a  different 
motive,  it  became  the  fashion  to  take  all  knowledge  for  one's 
province.  And  with  the  design  of  overthrowing  the  Christian 
faith  it  had  become  a  matter  of  principle  to  aim ,  like  the  youthful 
Erasmus,  at  compassing  the  entire  round  of  learning. 

By  his  exile  to  Lausanne  Gibbon  was  unconsciously  drawn 
into  the  intellectual  vortex  of  those  awful  times.  In  that  con- 
genial soil  the  noxious  seed  sown  by  a  Deist  father  and  watered 
by  the  bad  training  of  Oxford  flowered  to  its  fearful  maturity. 

ts  For  the  competition  in  '  Universal  Dictionaries '  at  this  time  see  Bayle's 
Preface  to  his  Dictionnaire  Universel. 

24  For  the  filiation  of  Deism  read  Shedd's  Hist.  Chr.  Doctrine,  Bk.  II.  c.  iv. ; 
Benn's  Hist.  Engl.  Rationalism,  c.  iii. ;  a  masterly  study  in  the  Quart.  Rev.  July 
1864  ( '  Freethinking  :  Its  History  and  Tendencies');  a  popular  sketch  in  Dr. 
A.  Plummer'e  Ch.  of  Engl.  in  Eighteenth  Century,  c.  iii.,  '  Decadence  and  Deism  ' ; 
and  Stephen's  Horae  Sabbaticae,  ii.  281.  Bayle  traces  Deism  to  the  fifteenth 
century  (Dictionnaire,  art.  'Viret').  The  whole  controversy  was  concluded  by 
Leland  (Deistical  Writers,  1755)  and  Bp.  Butler's  Analogy  (Huxley,  Hume,  p.  154). 
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It  is  this  that  gives  to  Gibbon's  epic  narrative  its  painful  charm, 
that  invests  what  Mr.  Bury  calls  '  the  immortal  affectation  of 
his  unique  style  '  with  a  touch  of  the  Titanic.  Hence  Gibbon's 
defiance  of  the  Christian  faith  was  no  mere  episodical  digression, 
as  Mr.  Bury  seems  to  suppose.  It  was,  as  Byron  discerned  with 
the  more  accurate  intuition  of  a  poet,  the  battle  once  more  of  the 
giants  against  the  gods.  In  the  name  of  learning  Gibbon  threw 
down  the  challenge  to  Christendom.  And  as  Voltaire  was  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  new  movement  Gibbon  was  determined  to 
rival  even  the  versatility  of  a  Voltaire  : 

Historian,  bard,  philosopher  combin'd, 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind, 
The  Proteus  of  all  talents.  25 

Already  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  Gibbon's  precocious  mind  was 
seized  with  some  such  colossal  ideal,  '  I  was  ambitious,'  he  tells 
us  in  his  first  published  essay,  '  of  proving  by  my  own  example 
that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  exercised  and  displayed 
by  the  study  of  ancient  literature.' 

The  versatility  of  Gibbon  is  the  despair  of  the  specialist.  He 
has  picked  the  eyes  of  all  learning  and  torn  out  the  hearts  of  all 
the  sciences.  His  Essays  alone  embrace  every  field  of  inquiry, 
from  the  probable  population  of  ancient  Rome  to  a  probable  iden- 
tification of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  from  a  discussion  of  the 
fables  of  the  Greek  historian  Ctesias  to  that  of  the  position  of  the 
meridional  line  and  the  supposed  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by 
the  ancients.  In  respect  of  his  History  Cardinal  Newman,  if  not 
Mr.  Hallam,26  claims  Gibbon  among  the  first  of  his  ecclesiastical 
historians,  Professors  Bury  and  Margoliouth  27  place  him  among 
the  first  of  writers  on  Ottoman  history.  Hooker  could  hardly  so 
well  have  condensed  the  chapter  on  the  Logos  controversy  nor 
painted  so  dramatically  the  portrait  of  Athanasius — '  one  of  the 
passages  of  my  History,'  says  Gibbon,  '  with  which  I  am  least 
dissatisfied.'28  Of  Gibbon's  remaining  great  portraits  Newman 
has  singled  out  for  praise  his  treatment  of  Julian,  Niebuhr  that  of 
Constantine .  Gibbon '  s  chapter  on  Theodora  has  not  been  seriously 
shaken  by  the  most  recent  criticism.29  The  chapter  on  Roman  law 
has  been  edited  and  annotated  by  Hugo  and  others  as  the  text-book 
on  the  Continent.  Bishop  Stubbs  allowed,  with  one  slight  modifica- 
tion ,30  Gibbon's  splendid  account  of  the  Germans.  Professor  Bury 
has  remarked  his  admirable  handling  of  the  Crusades.  Even  to 

28  Childe  Harold,  III.  stanzas  cvi-vii. 

36  M.  A.  c.  ix.  pt.  ii.  sub  '  Paulicians '  (iii.  463  n. ;  5th  ed.  1829). 

27  Mahomet,  Pref.  ('  Heroes  of  the  Nations'  Series).  28  c.  Ivi.  n.  83. 

29  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  xii.  2.     Mr.  Bury  thinks  otherwise. 

30  The  change  of  manners  between  the  times  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus.    [But 
Bp.  Stubbs  is  wrong.] 
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Gibbon's  rendering  of  the  Byzantine  texts  most  modern  editors 
defer;  while  alone  of  eighteenth-century  thinkers,  with  the 
exception  of  Burke,  Gibbon  predicted  the  rise  of  a  Napoleon.31 
Lastly,  into  one  brief  note32  Gibbon  condensed  with  such  effective 
wit  and  luminous  accuracy  all  that  could  be  urged  against  the 
spurious  text  of  1  John  v.  7,  that  he  revived  research  for  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts  among  all  the  archives  of  Europe  and  led 
to  a  re-establishment  of  the  New  Testament  text  on  its  present 
footing.33 

Gibbon  has  somewhere  boasted  his  lack  of  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  documents  of  ecclesiastical  history.  But 
Gibbon's  ignorance  is  of  more  value  than  other  men's  learning. 
His  Vindication  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Chapters  of  my 
History  is  a  crushing  refutation  of  the  charges  brought  against 
his  scholarship.  He  rejoices  at  every  advantage  obtained  over 
his  ecclesiastical  antagonists.  And  of  his  principal  assailant,  a 
twenty-one-year-old  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Oxford,  he  slyly 
observes  : 

There  are  more  traces  of  a  disingenuous  mind  in  Mr.  Davis  than  there 
are  of  an  episcopal  succession  in  the  Epistle  of  Clemens.  34 

There  was,  perhaps,  but  one  critic  living  with  whom  Gibbon 
did  not  trust  himself  to  engage.  He  had  jostled  the  Abbe  de 
Mably  at  dinner  upon  Livy  and  the  subject  of  Eepublics. 
Dr.  Priestley  he  had  offended  by  his  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  Dr.  Priestley's  private  version  of  Christianity.  He  had  crossed 
swords  with  William  Pitt  on  politics 35  and  with  Bishop  Hurd  on 
the  Book  of  Daniel.  He  had  roused  the  literary  jealousy  of  Charles 
James  Fox  and  apparently  provoked  that  of  Horace  Walpole 
and  Richard  Porson.  In  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  however,  Gibbon 
secretly  felt  and  feared  all  his  life  long  an  '  unforgiving  enemy.' 
Boswell  records  that  these  two  not  seldom  met.  But  the  prudent 
historian  never  failed  to  avoid  a  passage-at-arms  with  the  nimble 
wit  of  his  doughty  antagonist.  It  is  in  a  footnote  of  his  History 
that  Gibbon  has  since  amply  demonstrated  what  many  had  doubted 

31  Letters,  ed.  R.  E.  P.  ii.  210.  32  c.  xxxvii.  n.  120. 

33  Chas.  Butler,  Home  Bibl  ii.  280,  287. 

34  Even  on  this  unpromising  subject  Gibbon   has  anticipated  the  universal 
verdict  of  modern  times,  which  the  Bp.  of  Birmingham's  restless  ambition  (Orders 
and  Unity,  1909,  Murray),  pointed  by  some  'inexact  scholarship,'  has  vainly  chal- 
lenged (see  Times  '  Lit.  Suppl.'  18th  of  March  1910,  Spectator  for  that  week,  and 
Churchman  for  March  and  April  1910).     Dr.  Gore's  private  opinion  of  bishops  is 
worth  quoting.     Employing  the  peculiar  language  of  his  school,  Dr.  Gore  in  sporting 
phrase  gave  the  following  advice  in  their  ritual  troubles  to  a  certain  Church 
Society  : '  Let  us  squeeze  the  bishops  to  see  how  far  we  may  jump  ! '    Messrs.  Hatch, 
Harnack,  Hort  and  Gwatkin  have  now  taken  (in  Assyriological  phrase)  '  squeezes  ' 
of  the  bishops  of  the  first  age.     In  Antioch  and  Asia  Minor  we  can  trace  their 
memorials  to  the  early  second  century,  in  Rome,  Philippi,  Corinth  and  Alexandria 
not  farther  than  the  third. 

35  See  Letters  ii.  28  n.  ed.  R.  E.  Prothero. 
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and  what  Boswell  denied — the  superiority  of  his  own  critical 
learning.36 

The  style  of  Gibbon  is,  like  himself,  artificial.  It  was  the  style 
of  his  age.  Even  Boswell  and  Johnson  preferred  the  smell  of  the 
flambeaux  at  a  playhouse  to  the  rural  scenes  of  Windsor.  '  Le 
style/  said  the  celebrated  M.  de  Buffon,  '  c'est  1'homme  meme.' 37 
Gibbon  writes  as  he  dressed  and  talked,  always  in  livery — the 
livery  of  Versailles.  The  bag  and  sword,  the  snuff-box  and  wig, 
are  never  laid  aside.  A  wit  has  said  that  Gibbon  was  the  Koman 
Empire,  and  that  he  never  could  say  Asia  Minor.38  '  C'est  le 
ton,'  said  Madame  du  Deffand,  '  de  nos  beaux  esprits,  d£clama- 
toire,  oratoire.  II  veut  briller  '  (he  will  always  shine).  But, 
adds  M.  Suard  from  later  personal  observation,  '  il  n'entrainait 
jamais  '  (he  never  carried  one  away). 

And  no  wonder,  if  we  but  consider  for  one  moment  his  habits 
of  composition.  It  was  always,  he  tells  us,  his  practice  to  cast  a 
long  paragraph  in  a  single  mould,  to  try  it  by  his  ear  and  to  deposit 
it  in  his  memory  before  he  put  pen  to  paper.  And  the  result  is 
the  following  elegant  description  of  the  action  of  so  ethereal  an 
element  as  light ! 

[C.  xi.]  A  machine  was  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  city  consisting  of 
an  hexagonal  mirror  of  polished  brass,  with  many  and  smaller  polygons  to 
receive  and  reflect  the  rays  of  the  meridian  sun  ;  and  a  consuming  flame  was 
darted  to  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  feet. 

This,  of  course,  is  ludicrous.  It  reads  like  a  bald  English  trans- 
lation of  a  passage  from  some  Dutch  lexicon  written  in  the  Latin 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  truth  is  that  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  Gibbon's  learning  has  both  made  and  marred  his 
prose  style.  He  seems  sometimes  to  think  in  French  and 
compose  in  Latin ;  but  rarely  lapses,  as  Person  complained,  into 
Saxon  English.39  His  prose  is  a  kind  of  compound  perfume,  the 
fine  dust  of  a  hundred  libraries,  the  otto-of -roses  of  a  thousand 
folios. 

Hence  his  unconscious  plagiarisms  are  incessant.  We  have 
only  room  for  a  few  examples  that  have  struck  us  in  the  course 

86  c.  Ixviii.  n.  53. 

87  (Euvres  i.  30  (Fume,  Paris,  1858  :  '  Discoure  prononce  a  1'  Academic  frai^aiee 
le  jour  de  sa  reception '). 

38  Bagehot,  op.  cit. 

39  Thus  he  writes  :  '  subsisting  a  whole  people ' ;  '  represents '  (for  '  presents ') ; 
'  indifference '  for  '  no  difference ' ;  *  expressed  a  manly  friendship  to  ' ;  'a  quarto 
was  pronounced  in  S.  Mark's  library ' ;  '  anticipate  on ' ;  '  refuse  myself  to  those 
events ' ;  '  capitulate  with '  (ed.  Smith  v.  12,  15,  29,  101,  254,  n.  90 ;  vii.  201 ;  viii.  1, 
220).     '  To  substitute  to,'  'associated  to  the  honours  of  the  purple,'  '  remarkable 
by'  (cp.  Milton,  Samson  Ag.  1389)  are  pure  Latiniems.     Gibbon's  syntax  is  some- 
times directed  by  his  ear,  as  at  iv.  172  I.  1,  v.  229  I.  3  ('  were '  for  '  was '),  and 
18  n.  54  ('are'  for  'is').     Twice  we  get  'Gregory  of  Nazianzen'  (which  Dean 
Alford  actually  reproduces,  Revelation,  p.  216  ed.  1861),  and  even  Museulmew, 
despite  the  warning  in  the  Preface  ! 

VOL.  I  X VIII— No.  404  Y  Y 
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of  perusal.  From  Plato's  Republic,410  where  Socrates  accuses  the 
poets  of  r)<y7)(rdpevoi  Ka\\Krrov  apsrfjs  fita-dov  fisdrjv  al&viov,  Gibbon 
seems  to  have  borrowed  his  sneer  at  the  German  tribes  for 
'imagining  a  gross  paradise  of  immortal  drunkenness.'41  The 
romances  of  Ossian  and  the  Arabian  Nights  are  more  openly 
plundered  in  two  places  with  a  view  to  their  contributing  local 
colour  with  which  to  varnish  the  circumstances  of  Gibbon's 
narrative.42  Thrice  we  meet  with  Addison's  famous  phrase  '  on 
classic  ground,'43  and  once  with  Clarendon's  epithet  for  Cromwell, 
'  that  bold  bad  man.'44  Sir  Joshua's  sixth  Discourse  on  the  Arts 
has  evidently  yielded  him,  for  the  conclusion  of  his  sixty-sixth 
chapter,  a  compact  epitome  of  the  fine  arts.  On  one  occasion  he 
has  in  his  Memoirs  quietly  transferred,  without  acknowledgment, 
and  with  scarcely  the  change  of  a  single  phrase,  Clarendon's 
masterly  portrait  of  the  immortal  Chillingworth.45  Gibbon  has 
more  than  once  remarked  his  fondness  for  Milton.  And  his  style 
everywhere  betrays  their  affinity  of  genius.  When  Gibbon  wrote  : 
'  The  swarms  of  monks,  who  arose  from  the  Nile,  overspread  and 
darkened  the  face  of  the  Christian  world,'46  was  he  not  thinking 
of  the  Paradise  Lost? 

As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son  in  Egypt's  evil  day 
Wav'd  round  the  coast  upcalled  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken'd  all  the  land  of  Nile — 
So  numberless  were  those  bad  angels  seen.  47 

Nothing,  in  short,  oomes  amiss  to  his  summarising  genius. 
And  rarely  does  he  fail  to  improve  his  stolen  hints.  Let  the 
reader  judge.  Mr.  Hume  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  English 
History  had  referred  to  the  historians  of  Saxon  times  with  cynical 
wit  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  dark  industry  of  antiquaries,  led  by  imaginary  analogy  of  names  or 
by  uncertain  traditions,  would  in  vain  attempt  to  pierce  into  that  deep 
obscurity  which  covers  the  remote  history  of  nations. 

This   is   English.     Notice   how  this   can   be   transformed   into 
Gibbonese  : 

[c.  ix.]  The  last  century  abounded  with  antiquarians  (sic)  of  profound 
learning  but  easy  faith,  who  by  the  dim  light  of  legends  and  traditions,  of 

40  ii.  263  D.  ed.  St.  41  c.  ix.  "  cc.  i.  n.  12 ;  li.  n.  199. 

48  cc.  li.  n.  177 ;  Iv.  opp.  n.  15 ;  Ixi.  **  c.  xxviii.  opp.  n.  48  in  prim. 

45  Clarendon's  Life  by  himself,  i.  64  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxon).  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  in  his  edition  of  the  '  Memoirs,'  has  traced  one  puzzling  metaphor  to  Dryden. 
To  multiply  his  images  and  enrich  his  style  Gibbon  took  leesons  in  the  various 
physical  sciences.  Hence  '  the  anatomist  and  chemist  may  sometimes,'  he  remarks, 
'  track  me  in  their  snow.'  He  owed  the  image  to  Dryden,  who  in  treating  of 
Ben  Jonson  wrote  :  '  He  was  a  learned  plagiary  of  all  [poets]  :  you  may  track  him 
everywhere  in  their  snow'  (Wks.  xv.  300,  ed.  1892). 

*•  c.  xx.  sec.  II.  fin.  47  Bk.  I.  I.  338. 
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conjectures  and  etymologies  conducted  the  great-grandchildren  of  Noah 
from  the  tower  of  Babel  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe. 

Let  us  take  one  more  example.  Gibbon  has  denned  history  as 
being  '  indeed  little  more  than  the  register  of  the  crimes,  follies 
and  misfortunes  Qif  mankind.'48  Can  we  doubt  that  Gibbon's 
wondrous  memory  49  had  unconsciously  retained  part  of  a  passage 
which  his  searching  eye  had  scanned  in  Jortin's  Remarks  upon 
Ecclesiastical  History  ? 50 

History  is  for  the  most  part  a  register  of  the  follies,  the  vices  and  the 
quarrels  of  those  who  have  made  a  figure  in  the  world. 

Yet  no  one  will  dispute  the  style  of  this  great  author  who  has 
taken  warning  from  the  forty-fifth  note  to  his  eighteenth  chapter  : 
'  Those  who  take  the  same  trouble  may  acquire  a  right  of  criticising 
my  narrative.' 

That  narrative  was  designed  to  embrace  no  less  than  '  the 
history,  chronology,  and  geography  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world  ' — in  short,  to  '  bridge  two  eras.'  As  for  the  trouble  taken, 
Gibbon  has  recorded  in  his  Memoirs  the  care  with  which  he 
shaped  the  great  work  of  his  life  : 

I  began  gradually  to  advance  from  the  wish  to  the  hope,  from  the  hope 
to  the  design,  from  the  design  to  the  execution  of  my  historical  work,  of 
whose  limits  and  extent  I  had  as  yet  a  very  inadequate  notion.  The 
classics  as  low  as  Tacitus,  the  younger  Pliny  and  Juvenal  were  my  old  and 
familiar  companions.  I  insensibly  plunged  into  the  ocean  of  the  Augustan 
History  ;  and  in  the  descending  series  I  investigated,  with  my  pen  almost 
always  in  my  hand,  the  original  records,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  from  Dion 
Cassius  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  the  last 
age  of  the  Western  Caesars.  The  subsidiary  rays  of  metals  and  inscrip- 
tions, of  geography  and  chronology,  were  thrown  on  their  proper  objects  ; 
and  I  applied  the  collections  of  Tillemont,  whose  inimitable  accuracy  almost 
assumes  the  character  of  genius,  to  fix  and  arrange  within  my  reach  the 
loose  and  scattered  atoms  of  historical  information.  Through  the  darkness 
of  the  Middle  Ages  I  explored  my  way  in  the  Annals  and  Antiquities  of 
Italy  of  the  learned  Muratori  and  diligently  compared  them  with  the 
parallel  or  transverse  lines  of  Sigonius  and  Maffei,  of  Baronius  and  Pagi, 
till  I  almost  grasped  the  ruins  of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century  without 
suspecting  that  this  final  chapter  must  be  attained  by  the  labour  of  six 
quartos  and  twenty  years. 

"  c.  iii.  under  '  Character  and  Reign  of  Pius.' 

49  One  instance  of  Gibbon's  memory  may  prove  interesting  and  may  be  told  in 
his  own  words  :  '  The  ode  which  Voltaire  composed  on  his  first  arrival  on  the  banks 
of  the  Leman  Lake,  0  Maison  d'Aristippe  .  .  .  had  been  imparted  as  a  secret.     A 
friend  allowed  me  to  read  it  twice  :  I  knew  it  by  heart.     And  as  my  discretion  was 
not  equal  to  my  memory  the  author  was  eoon  displeased  by  the  circulation  of  a 
copy.     In  writing  this  trivial  anecdote  I  wished  to  observe  whether  my  memory 
[during  the  interval  of  thirty-two  years]  was  impaired,  and  I  have  the  comfort  of 
finding  that  every  line  of  the  poem  is  still  engraved  in  fresh  and  indelible  characters  ' 

(Autobiography  apud  '  Memoirs  '). 

50  ii,  338. 
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Tantae  molts  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem!  The  vast  period 
of  nearly  thirteen  centuries  covered  by  Gibbon's  narrative  attains 
under  the  master-hand  of  this  '  historical  artist '  a  remarkable  unity. 
It  is  Gibbon's  marvellous  dramatic  sense  that  alone  could  have 
welded  to  a  harmonious  whole  the  rebellious  atoms  of  such  a  vast 
and  various  theme.  Disdaining  the  system  of  a  merely  chrono- 
logical sequence  and  keeping  Eome  ever  in  the  centre  of  his  pano- 
rama he  pursues  the  method  of  grouping  by  races  and  countries ; 
while  on  every  topic  that  might  excite  our  interest  or  attention  in 
the  grand  march-past  of  the  nations  he  empties  the  contents  of  all 
his  reading  with  that  steady,  selective  judgment  so  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  at  the  same  time  embodies  in  the  '  quiet  transpiercing 
wit '  of  his  footnotes  (the  phrase  is  Carlyle's)  the  net  result  of  the 
latest  researches  of  science.  As  Sir  Archibald  Alison  in  his  Essay 
on  M.  Michelet's  History  of  France  has  justly  pointed  out,  there  is 
in  truth  only  one  really  great  style  in  history  as  there  is  in  poetry, 
painting  or  music.  The  composition  of  Gibbon  is  directed  by 
the  same  principles  as  the  sunsets  of  Claude  ! 

'  Igneus  est  olli  vigor  et  coelestis  origo.'  51 

The  plot  of  the  story  may  not  be  unfamiliar  to  the  reader.  The 
genius  of  Augustus  long  ruled  in  Eome.  At  any  rate,  as  Gibbon 
says,  'the  form  '  of  things  '  was  still  the  same,'  though  '  its  ani- 
mating health  and  vigour  were  fled.' 62  In  process  of  time  the 
Senate  had  become  the  tool  of  the  Emperors,  the  Emperors  of  the 
Pretorian  Guards ;  the  Guards,  in  turn,  of  the  Pannonian  legions. 
Thrice  the  seat  of  Empire  was  changed — to  Nicomedia,  Milan,  and 
Constantinople.  In  the  year  193  the  Empire  was  put  up  for 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Ere  long  slaves,  provincials,  even 
foreign  peasants,  aspired  to  the  honours  of  Imperial  power — '  that 
august  but  dangerous  office.'  From  time  to  time  we  see  three, 
four,  and  even  six  emperors  contending  for  the  highest  purple. 
At  length,  in  the  year  476,  Odoacer,  '  a  bold  barbarian,'  ascends 
the  throne  and  '  extinguishes  the  Western  Empire.' 

Not  till  this  point  is  almost  reached — not,  that  is  to  say,  till 
late  in  the  fourth  century — does  Gibbon  hint  at  the  existence  of 

51  Verg.  A.  vi.  730.  M.  Ste.-Beuve  has  denied  to  Gibbon  what  I  must  deny  to 
M.  Ste.-Beuve  himself — the  praise  of  original  genius.  M.  Guizot  also  refused 
him  the  gifts  of  literary  enthusiasm  and  '  intellectual  fermentation.'  Gibbon's 
noble  mind  was  far  from  unromantic.  Before  fixing  on  the  Decline  and  Fall  he 
revolved  successively  the  histories  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  the  Black  Prince, 
Henry  V.,  Titus,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Montrose,  the  Crusades,  the  Medicis,  the 
Barons'  Wars,  the  republic  of  Switzerland  and  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

82  Cp.  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan's  Hist.  Eng.  under  the  Tudors,  p.  100  (3rd  ed. 
Methuen)  :  '  The  Tudors  retained  the  forme  but  altered  the  significance  of  our 
Parliamentary  institutions.'  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  great-nephew  to  Lord  Macaulay, 
whose  name  he  bears  and  whose  pre-eminence  he  is  ambitious  to  rival.  Made  tua 
rirtute,  puer  .  .  .  Tu  Marcellus  eris. 
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Christianity.     The   design  is  as  well  calculated  to   secure  the 
necessary  effect  as  the  motive  is  mean.     But  we  proceed. 

Gibbon  has  treated  with  consummate  skill  and  sympathy  the 
barbarian  side  of  the  picture.  His  glowing  pencil  dipped  in  the 
gorgeous  colours  of  the  Orient  emulates  Aeschylus  and  Milton  '* 
in  his  tableaux  of  the  moving  masses  of  mankind  hastening  like 
eagles  to  the  prey  of  a  declining  empire.  We  seem  to  see  the 
outline  of  the  Eoman  imperium  recede  before  the  onward  march 
of  the  invaders.  We  seem  to  hear  the  footfall  of  the  various 
hordes  flocking  in  on  every  side  and  distinguished  only  by  the 
standard  of  their  respective  leaders.  Alas,  '  the  dangerous  wealth 
and  weakness  of  the  Empire  has  been  revealed  to  the  world !  ' 
On  they  come — the  Goths,  the  Franks,  the  Scythians,  and  the 
Saxons,  '  that  celebrated  name  in  which  we.  have  a  dear  and 
domestic  interest.'  Next  comes  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
followed  by  Attila  leading  his  Huns.  Then  come  the  Vandals  of 
Genseric  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  Theodoric.  These  give  place  in 
turn  to  the  hosts  of  Mahomet's  Moslems  followed  by  the  Moguls 
of  Tamerlane.  Wave  on  wave  they  dash  in  headlong  assault 
upon  the  once  impregnable  fortress  of  the  Eternal  City,  till  at 
length,  in  the  year  1453,  the  Tpucvpia)  or  final  breaker,  washes  over 
the  steep  of  Constantinople  or  Second  Eome  ;  and  with  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  the  long  night  of  the 
Middle  Ages — '  ten  centuries  of  anarchy  and  ignorance  ' 54— 
comes  to  an  end. 

The  very  sound  of  the  Middle  Ages  recalls  to  the  Christian  ear 
the  distant  triumphs  and  decay  of  the  early  Church.  We  must 
glance  in  a  third  article  at  Gibbon's  handling  of  that  pleasing 
awful  subject. 

A.  H.  T.  CLAEKE. 


"  Aesch.  P.V.  407-36,  ed.  Herm. ;  Milton,  P.L.  i.  351  sq. 
54  c.  xxxviii.     For  the  barbarian  onrush  read  and  enjoy  Robertson's  Charles  V 
sec.  1,  and  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  c.  iii. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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MARRIAGE,  DIVORCE,  AND  EUGENICS 


IN  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  discuss,  with  due  brevity,  the 
theories  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  which  during  Christian  times 
have  prevailed  in  England,  and  the  modifications  of  the  existing 
law  on  those  subjects  which  we  may  expect  in  the  near  future. 
These  modifications  will  be  brought  about  (1)  by  the  advance 
made  in  biological  science,  (2)  by  the  spread  of  truer  conceptions 
of  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood-  No  attempt  will  here  be 
made  to  discuss  either  the  ceremonies  or  the  property  incidents 
of  marriage,  which  have  varied  as  nationality  and  custom  have 
varied.  To  do  so  would  require  a  volume.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  '  theories  '  of  marriage  are  neither  numerous  nor  perplexing. 
To  the  present  writer,  indeed,  there  appear  to  be  only  three  : 
First ,  the  theory  that  marriage  is  a  Sacrament ,  and  on  that  account 
indissoluble ;  secondly,  the  theory  that  marriage  is  a  civil  contract 
dissoluble  at  the  instance  of  either  party  by  reason  of  certain 
acts  or  defaults  of  the  other  party ;  thirdly,  the  Eugenic  theory 
that,  since  marriage  is  an  institution  for  (among  other  things) 
the  continuance  of  the  human  race,  it  should  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  community  which  must  be  either  helped  or  hindered 
in  its  progress  by  the  children  that  are  born  into  it. 


To  enable  us  to  gauge  aright  the  value  of  the  sacramental 
theory  of  marriage  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  history  of  the 
Canon  law,  which,  prior  to  the  Keformation,  was  binding  on 
clergy  and  laity  alike  throughout  Western  Europe. 

The  Canon  law  consists  of  rules  made  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Christian  Church  to  regulate  its  own  internal  administration 
and  its  relations  to  the  secular  powers.  It  is  derived  from  several 
sources.  The  earliest  part  of  it  was  '  The  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions,' reduced  to  a  formal  shape  in  the  third  century.  In  the 
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fifth  century  appeared  a  collection  of  the  letters  of  advice  received 
by  the  Bishops  of  the  West  from  their  chief  Bishop,  the  Pope  of 
Kome.  These  letters  were  styled  '  The  Decretals.'  In  the  sixth 
century  another  set  of  Church  ordinances  was  issued  as  a  whole 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Apostolic  Canons.'  These  Constitutions, 
letters  of  advice,  and  Canons  were  binding  on  the  entire  Christian 
Church  until  the  happening  of  the  disruptive  event  to  be.  next 
mentioned. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Eastern  Church 
separated  from  the  Western,  and  thereafter  each  Church  had  its 
own  code  of  laws.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  ordinances  binding 
on  the  Western  Church  were  catalogued  and  arranged  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  ancient  city  of  Chartres.  This  collection  was  subse- 
quently revised  after  the  model  of  '  Justinian's  Pandects,'  and 
was  distributed  into  books  or  parts  by  Gratian,  a  Benedictine 
monk.  The  first  book,  called  '  Gratian's  Decree,'  embodied  the 
formal  resolutions  on  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  General 
Councils  of  the  Church  from  the  fourth  century  onwards.  The 
second  book,  called  '  The  Decretals,'  brought  up  to  date  the  Papal 
letters  of  advice,  the  earlier  of  which  had  furnished  the  material 
of  the  '  Apostolic  Canons.'  The  third  book,  *  The  Extravagants 
of  John  XXII.  and  other  Popes,'  consisted  of  miscellaneous 
matters  not  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  books.  The  whole  work, 
with  later  additions,  formed,  and  still  forms,  the  body  of  the 
Canon  law  (Corpus  Juris  Canonici),  from  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Protestant  reformers  of  Western  Europe  (including, 
of  course,  Great  Britain)  succeeded,  not  without  human  sacrifices, 
in  shaking  themselves  free. 

The  staple — so  to  say — of  the  Canon  law  was  the  resolutions 
or  decrees  of  the  General  Councils  of  the  Church.  Of  these 
Councils  Dean  Milman,  in  his  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
speaks  in  disparaging  terms.  He  characterises  them  as  '  an  un- 
attractive feature  of  Christianity  '  by  reason  of  '  the  violence, 
injustice  and  subservience  to  authority  '  too  often  displayed  in 
them.  Certainly  they  were  quite  unsuited  to  legislate  on  mar- 
riage, for  of  the  persons  attending  and  voting  at  them  the  great 
majority  were  not  only  unmarried,  but  were  pledged  by  solemn 
vows  to  lifelong  celibacy.  Moreover,  in  the  times  when  these 
Councils  assembled  the  cardinal  Christian  virtue  was  not  charity 
but  chastity.  The  business  of  the  saint  was,  as  Mr.  Lecky  says, 
'  to  eradicate  a  natural  appetite  in  order  to  attain  a  condition 
which  was  emphatically  abnormal.'  Here  is  one  illustration. 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  commenting  on  the  story  of 
the  Flood,  gravely  informed  his  followers  that  the  '  clean  animals,' 
which  entered  the  ark  in  sevens,  typified  unmarried  folk,  and  the 
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'  unclean  animals  '  which  entered  the  ark  in  pairs  typified  married 
folk.  He  adds,  with  a  stroke  of  unconscious  humour,  that  the 
number  of  the  unclean  animals  was  limited  to  a  single  pair 
of  each  kind  with  the  object  of  making  it  impossible  for  either 
member  of  the  pair  to  perpetrate  a  second  marriage. 

The  ante-medieval  theologians  were  great  adepts  at  wresting 
texts  of  Scripture  from  their  obvious  meaning  in  order  to  bolster 
up  their  own  special  views,  but  they  did  not  rely  on  Scripture 
alone.  When  that  failed  them  they  fell  back  on  unverifiable 
Church  tradition.  For  instance,  being  unable  to  get  over  the  fact 
that  St.  Peter  was  a  married  man,  they  alleged  it  to  be  a  Church 
tradition  that  he  as  well  as  the  other  married  Apostles  renounced , 
after  their  conversion,  those  marital  relations  which  before  their 
conversion  they  considered  to  be  an  '  inseparable  accident '  of 
conjugal  life. 

No  trace  of  the  sacramental  theory  of  marriage  is  to  be  found 
in  the  first  two  centuries.  The  theory  only  emerged  in  the  third 
century,  and  was  not  formally  and  finally  accepted  as  a  tenet  of 
Catholic  faith  until  a  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  issued  the  following 
decree  : 

If  anyone  shall  say  that  the  Church  errs  in  teaching,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  that  the  bond  of  matrimony  cannot 
be  dissolved  on  account  of  the  adultery  of  either  party,  and  that  neither, 
not  even  the  innocent  who  has  given  no  cause  for  the  separation,  can,  while 
the  other  survives,  contract  a  second  marriage,  and  that  adultery  is  com- 
mitted by  the  husband  who  divorces  his  wife  and  marries  another,  and  by 
the  wife  who  divorces  her  husband  and  marries  another,  such  an  one  shall  be 

ACCURSED. 

In  the  Latin  Catechism  issued  by  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth  pursuant 
to  an  order  of  this  same  Council  (an  English  translation  appeared 
in  1839)  is  to  be  found  an  exposition  of  the  above  tenet  along 
with  some  remarkable  details.  The  faithful  are  there  informed 
not  only  that  marriage  is  a  Sacrament,  but  that  our  first  parents 
were  well  and  truly  married  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  they 
fell,  '  prior  to  which  event,  according  to  the  Holy  Fathers,  no 
consummation  took  place.'  The  authors  of  the  Catechism  were 
apparently  of  opinion  that  such  consummation  was  part  of  *  the 
fall,'  occasioned  by  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  If  this  were 
so,  it  seems  to  follow  logically  that  the  original  intention  of  the 
Creator  must  have  been  to  bring  humanity  to  a  full  stop  after  it 
had  run  for  two  lives,  and  that  this  intention  was  frustrated  by 
the  folly  of  a  woman  who  succumbed  to  a  beguiling  serpent. 
However,  in  a  later  passage,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  earlier 
one,  we  read  that  marriage  was  instituted  '  at  the  beginning  '  for 
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the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  the  extinction  of  humanity,  and 
was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  Sacrament  '  for 
the  procreation  (sic)  and  education  of  a  people  in  the  religion 
and  worship  of  the  true  God  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 
A  catechumen  of  to-day  who  accepts  this  teaching  must  either 
have  insufficient  brains  or  marvellous  credulity. 

As  men  became  more  enlightened,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
that  marriage  was  indissoluble  gave  serious  offence  to  the  laity. 
Accordingly  the  advisers  of  the  Pope,  perceiving  that  its  rigour 
must  be  relaxed,  set  about  to  devise  'emergency  exits  '  without 
sacrificing  Church  principles.  Their  device  took  this  form. 
They  declared  that  marriages,  although  they  could  not  be 
dissolved,  might  be  annulled  ab  initio  for  sufficient  causes,  and 
that  what  were  sufficient  causes  it  was  for  the  Church  to  deter- 
mine. Differences  of  religion,  a  former  marriage,  a  vow  of 
chastity,  taking  holy  orders,  were  all  held  to  be  '  impedimenta 
dirimentia  '—a  term  which  served  to  cover,  as  the  late  Bishop 
Creighton  remarked,  '  a  subterranean  labyrinth  of  subterfuges.' 

But  the  astute  ecclesiastics  went  still  further.  Availing  them- 
selves of  a  passage  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel — '  they  twain  shall 
be  one  flesh  ' — they  broke  through  the  barrier  between  affinity 
and  consanguinity,  and  declared  that  unless  a  dispensation  from 
the  Pope  was  obtained — and,  it  may  be  presumed,  duly  paid  for — 
one  spouse  could  not  marry  the  kin  of  another  spouse  if  the  kin- 
ship was  within  the  fifth  degree.  Our  civil  Courts  have  been 
reproached  for  admitting  untrue  '  legal  fictions  '  in  order  to  further 
the  administration  of  justice ;  but,  in  audacity,  the  fictions  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  beat  the  fictions  of  the  civil  law  hollow. 


II 

The  first  severe  blow  dealt  by  the  secular  arm  to  the  sacra- 
mental theory  of  marriage  took  the  form  of  dissolution  by  private 
Act  of  Parliament.  This  experiment  was  tried  shortly  after  the 
Reformation,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  but  was  stopped  by  the 
Star  Chamber.  It  was  revived  not  long  afterwards,  when  the  Star 
Chamber  itself  was  stopped.  Private  Acts,  however,  were  ex- 
pensive luxuries,  and  before  they  could  be  obtained  several  pre- 
liminaries had  to  be  gone  through.  The  procedure  was  caustically, 
but  correctly,  explained  by  an  eminent  early  Victorian  judge  when 
passing  sentence  for  bigamy  on  a  man  whose  wife  had  deserted 
him  for  another  man,  taking  with  her  as  many  of  his  goods  and 
chattels  as  she  and  her  lover  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Mr. 
Justice  Maule's  words,  or  rather  the  version  of  them  that  has 
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been  handed  down  to  us,  are  well  known  to  all  lawyers,  but  are 
worth  repeating  here.     They  were  to  the  following  effect  : 

Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  have  committed  a  grievous  error.  You  should 
have  gone  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  and  obtained  a  divorce  a  mensa  ct  thoro. 
You  should  then  have  brought  an  action  for  damages  against  your  wife's 
seducer.  He  would  probably  not  have  been  able  to  pay  anything,  whilst 
you  would  have  had  to  bear  your  own  costs  of  the  action,  which  would  have 
amounted  perhaps  to  150L  You  should  next  have  got  a  Bill  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  and  proved  your  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  House. 
This  would  have  cost  you  1000L  Having  taken  successfully  all  these  steps, 
you  would  have  been  able  to  marry  again.  You  tell  me  you  are  a  poor  man 
and  have  not  a  thousand  pence,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  there  is 
not  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 

The  sentence  of  the  Court  is  that  you  be  imprisoned  for  one  day.  The 
day  will,  according  to  legal  custom,  run  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Assizes.  I  therefore  order  your  immediate  discharge.  / 

Abuses  which  survive  serious  argument  are  often  found  to 
yield  to  satire.  Not  long  after  this  trial  took  place  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  review  the  law  of  divorce.  Pursuant  to. 
recommendations  made  by  that  Commission  the  Divorce  Act  of 
1857  was  passed.  This  Act  set  up  a  brand-new  matrimonial 
tribunal  from  which  relief  could  be  had  at  a  moderate  cost  on 
proof  of  certain  specified  matrimonial  offences. 

The  chief  of  these  offences  (when  the  husband  is  the  appli- 
cant) is  the  adultery  of  his  wife,  and  (when  the  wife  is  the 
applicant)  the  adultery  of  her  husband — not,  however,  simple 
adultery  on  his  part,  but  adultery  coupled  with  cruelty,  or  with 
desertion  for  not  less  than  two  years.  The  only  remedy  of  the 
wife  for  simple  adultery  of  her  husband  was,  and  is,  '  judicial 
separation,'  which  does  not  confer  the  right  to  marry  again. 

The  working  of  the  Act  of  1857  and  of  the  supplemental  Act 
of  1895  is  now,  as  is  well  known,  being  inquired  into  by  another 
Koyal  Commission,  which  began  its  sittings  last  March  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Gorell ,  formerly  President  of  the  '  Probate , 
Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.' 
The  labours  of  this  Commission  not  being  yet  concluded,  it  would 
be  unbecoming  in  me  to  offer  any  criticism  on  the  historical, 
statistical,  or  other  evidence  of  fact  already  taken  before 
it ;  but  '  opinions '  expressed  by  the  eminent  persons  con- 
sulted may,  as  I  conceive,  be  freely  commented  on.  They  show 
much  divergence  of  view  in  regard  to  that  same  legal  inequality 
between  the  sexes  to  which  I  have  just  called  attention.  Many 
of  the  witnesses  condemn  this  inequality  as  both  immoral  and 
unjust.  With  this  condemnation  I  cannot  agree.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  complete  matrimonial  equality  is  impossible,  Nature 
having  otherwise  ordained.  Husbands  do  not  take  their  turn  in 
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child-bearing — it  might  be  well  if  some  of  them  did,  for  they 
would  then  realise  in  their  own  persons  the  sufferings  which  their 
wives,  often  unwilling  victims,  have  to  undergo.  In  the  next 
place,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  the  consequences  are  not  the  same, 
and,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  consequences  must  always  count. 

Moreover,  the  argument  for  equalisation  implies  that  the 
circumstances  of  adultery,  as  distinguished  from  the  act  itself, 
are  always  alike.  This  is  to  make  the  same  mistake  as  was 
made  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  and,  until  recently,  by  our 
own  criminal  administration,  according  to  both  of  which  the  same 
measure  of  punishment  was,  as  a  rule,  meted  out  to  all  crimes 
falling  within  the  same  category,  with  very  little  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  criminal.  In  England  we  have  '  changed  all 
that/  and  in  France,  too,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement. 
Thanks  in  part  to  Professor  Saleilles'  I/ Individualisation  de  la 
Peine,  which  appeared  in  1898,  the  principle  of  fitting  the  punish- 
ment to  the  criminal  rather  than  to  the  crime  has  during  the  last 
few  years  been  largely  acted  on  in  the  French  courts.  The  fre- 
quent awards  of  '  Borstal  sentences  '  to  males  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-five  are  corresponding  examples  at  home. 

I  am  aware  that  in  Scotland  and  many  Continental  countries 
the  right  to  a  divorce  where  there  has  been  a  sexual  lapse  is  equal 
as  between  the  sexes,  but  one  would  like  to  know  in  how  many 
instances  a  wife  has  there  sued  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
isolated,  or  (as  Lord  Mersey  phrased  it)  '  accidental '  adultery. 
One  would  also  like  to  know  whether  the  actual  instances  that 
have  occurred  have  not  been  cases  of  collusion — that  is  to  say, 
both  parties  have  desired  divorce  on  grounds  not  disclosed  to  the 
Court,  and  adultery  by  the  husband  has  been  admitted,  or  not 
denied,  by  him,  in  order  to  give  the  Court  jurisdiction  to  decree 
a  dissolution. 

No ;  the  weak  feature  of  our  existing  law,  and  one  that  gives 
to  the  injured  wife  just  cause  of  complaint,  is  that  no  such  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  our  Divorce  Court  between  the  simple  and 
the  aggravated  adultery  of  the  husband  as  is  made  in  our  criminal 
courts  between  '  common '  and  '  aggravated  '  assault.  The 
adultery  may  have  been  committed  in  circumstances  of  indignity 
to  the  wife ;  it  may  have  been  so  promiscuous  and  persistent  as 
to  imply  deep  moral  degradation ;  or  it  may  have  been  so  focussed 
and  concentrated  upon  a  particular  individual  as  plainly  to  indi- 
cate to  the  wife  l«bat  her  husband's  love  has  gone  elsewhere.  Yet 
in  all  these  cases  the  wife's  only  remedy  is  '  judicial  separation,' 
which  enables  her  to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  but  does  not  carry 
with  it  her  freedom.  It  is  a  grievous  hardship  to  a  young  and 
innocent  wife  to  be  tied  fast  to  an  irreclaimable  libertine  whom 
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she  despises  and  probably  hates,  but  who  is  careful  not  to 
commit  any  other  matrimonial  offence  which  would  entitle  her  to 
a  complete  release. 

The  hardship  which  a  wife,  wedded  to  an  unfaithful  partner, 
may  have  to  suffer  under  the  existing  law  is  great ;  but  greater 
still  is  the  hardship  of  the  husband  whose  wife's  irritable  and 
irritating  temper  without  positive  violence,  whose  incorrigible 
extravagance  or  constant  groundless  jealousy,  makes  his  home 
unbearable  and  destroys  his  peace  of  mind.  The  wife  is  in  such 
cases  morally  cruel,  but,  her  cruelty  not  amounting  to  'legal 
cruelty,'  her  husband  has  no  remedy,  not  even  that  of  judicial 
separation.  Lord  S  to  well,  in  a  famous  case,  denned  '  legal 
cruelty  '  as  '  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  bodily  hurt,'  and  he 
explained  that  by  '  reasonable  '  he  meant  '  not  arising  from  an 
exquisite  and  diseased  sensibility  of  mind.  '  Petty  vexations 
applied  to  such  a  constitution  of  mind  may,'  he  said,  '  in  time  wear 
out  the  animal  machine,  but  still  they  are  not  cases  for  legal 
relief.  People  must  relieve  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  by 
prudent  resistance,  by  calling  in  the  succours  of  religion  and  the 
consolation  of  friends.'  This  definition  of  '  legal  cruelty,'  given 
more  than  a  century  ago,  was  confirmed,  or,  at  all  events,  not 
dissented  from,  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Russell  v. 
Russell,  decided  in  1897.  It  is  high  time  that  the  definition 
was  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  cases  just  referred  to  and  bring 
them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Divorce.  I  do  not 
forget  the  saying  that  '  hard  cases  make  bad  law  ' — a  saying 
often  misapplied.  To  judges  and  magistrates,  who  have  to 
administer  the  law  as  they  find  it,  the  saying  serves  as  a  caution 
against  misinterpreting  the  law,  but  it  has  no  application  to  the 
Legislature.  For  the  Legislature  can  by  amending  the  law  get 
rid  of  '  hard  cases,'  or,  at  any  rate,  reduce  them  to  a  minimum. 


Ill 

I  now  pass  on  to  contrast  the  Church  of  England's  official  view 
of  marriage  and  divorce  with  the  view  of  the  School  of  Eugenics. 
But  first  a  few  words  on  the  English  Marriage  Service. 

This  Service  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  specimen  of  stately,  musical 
English  prose,  but,  reflecting,  as  it  does  in  parts,  the  Tridentine 
Catechism,  much  of  it  is  sadly  out  of  date.  Its  references  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis  are  particularly  unfortunate.  Sarah,  the  wife— 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  half-sister — of  Abraham,  was  not  precisely 
the  sort  of  woman  one  would  select  for  an  example  at  the  present 
day.  To  begin  with,  she  was,  wre  are  told,  ninety  years  old  before 
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she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  Her  prolonged  barrenness  naturally 
caused  deep  disappointment  to  herself  and  her  husband,  for 
Abraham  had  great  possessions.  At  last  she  took  a  step  which 
could  only  have  been  taken  in  a  land  where  polygamy  was  rife  and 
tolerated.  She  suggested  to  Abraham  that  he  should  make  a  con- 
cubine of  her  own  personal  attendant,  Hagar,  and  he  seems  to 
have  agreed  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  soon,  however,  as  Hagar 
had  done  her  part  and  '  raised  up  seed  to  Abraham,'  Sarah,  in  a 
fit  of  furious  jealousy,  drove  her  and  her  babe  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  perish.  It  is  a  touching  picture,  that  of  the  young  mother 
sitting  by  a  '  fountain  of  water  '  with  an  '  angel  of  the  Lord  '  con- 
soling her.  But  the  only  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  narrative  is 
that  wives  may  be  very  unreasonable,  and  also  terribly  unjust.  To 
which  of  the  newly  married  couple,  both  of  whom  are  supposed 
to  know  their  Bible,  is  this  warning  to-day  addressed?  To  the 
bridegroom  or  to  the  bride?  Perhaps  to  both,  since  jealousy  as  a 
disturbing  factor  in  conjugal  life  is  not  the  monopoly  of  either  sex. 

Again,  in  this  same  Service  the  marrying  pair  are  exhorted  to 
'  live  faithfully  together  as  did  Isaac  and  Eebecca.'  But  Rebecca 
was  anything  but  a  model  wife.  She  practised  a  heartless  decep- 
tion on  her  husband  when  his  eyes  were  dim  with  age,  thereby 
fraudulently  depriving  her  elder  son  of  his  father's  blessing  because 
she  preferred  her  younger  son.  There  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
against  Esau,  for  when  he  sold  his  birthright  he  was  '  at  the  point 
to  die.'  When  Isaac  asked  for  venison  he  hastened  to  procure 
it  by  starting  on  a  hunting  expedition.  It  shocks  the  lay,  unpre- 
judiced mind  to  read  that  Eebecca  carried  out  her  treacherous  plot 
while  her  eldest  born  was  thus  discharging  a  '  pious  '  duty. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  in  defence  that  these  old-world  allu- 
sions are  harmless  because  no  one  attends  to  them — that  the  prin- 
cipals are  dazed  by  their  new  positions,  that  their  female  relations 
and  friends  are  busy  examining  each  other's  *  frocks,'  and  that  the 
men,  having  no  corresponding  distraction,  are  too  bored  to  listen. 
But  what  a  grand  opportunity  is  lost  for  a  live  oral  address,  such 
as  I  once  heard  delivered  in  the  chapel  attached  to  a  monastery 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  setting  forth  the  responsibilities  of  the 
married  state ,  or  (if  this  is  asking  too  much)  for  calling  in  aid  one 
of  those  effective  long  pauses  whose  silence  is  more  eloquent  than 
spoken  words  !  What,  anyway,  is  the  use  of  telling  a  twentieth- 
century  young  woman  that  she  is  '  to  be  subject  to  her  husband 
as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  "lord"'?  She  has  no 
intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind,  and,  if  she  had,  the 
manners  of  her  circle  would  soon  induce  her  to  alter  her  mind. 

One  other  point.  This  Service  begins  by  informing  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  that  marriage  was  '  ordained  '  for  three 
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purposes  :  (1)  For  the  procreation  of  children  (this  for  brides  of 
all  ages) ;  (2)  for  a  remedy  against  sexual  sin ;  (3)  for  the  mutual 
society,  help,  and  comfort  the  one  spouse  ought  to  have  of  the 
other  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  Admirably  conceived, 
admirably  expressed,  but  surely  the  order  of  the  purposes  is 
wrong,  and  the  first  and  the  third  ought  to  have  been  transposed. 
Many  of  the  happiest  and  most  successful  marriages  have  been 
childless.  On  the  other  hand,  many  that  have  been  fruitful  have 
been  made  miserable  because  the  mental  or  bodily  condition  of 
the  children  has  been  such  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  these 
children  had  never  been  born.  The  official  Church  takes  no  note 
of  these  things.  It  blesses  indiscriminately  the  union  of  every 
couple  that  asks  for  its  blessing,  provided  only  that  the  necessary 
notices  have  been  given  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such 
'  lawful  impediment '  as  is  indicated  in  the  /  Table  of  Kindred 
and  Affinity  '  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer-book. 

The  work  which  the  Church  fails  to  do— is  perhaps  incom- 
petent to  do — is  left  to  be  done  by  Eugenics.  With  an  eye  both 
to  domestic  happiness  and  to  the  progress  of  humanity,  Eugenics 
urges  the  importance  of  '  right  selection  '  before  marriage,  holding 
that  without  such  selection  the  vows  of  love  and  fidelity  exchanged 
at  the  altar  may,  and  probably  will,  turn  out  to  be  a  mockery. 
For  the  same  reason  Eugenists  protest  against  the  giving  in  mar- 
riage of  young  women  by  their  parents  and  guardians  with  a  view 
to  secure  what  is  vulgarly  called  '  a  good  match.'  A  really  *  good 
match  '  requires  not  only  mutual  love,  but  common  or  reciprocal 
interests  in  life ;  that  is  to  say,  either  that  both  parties  should 
be  interested  in  the  same  things,  or,  better  still,  that  each  should 
be  interested  in  the  '  things  '  of  the  other  while  cultivating 
separate  interests  of  his  or  her  own.  This  is  the  key  to  that 
intimate  association  and  friendship  which  stands  the  test  of  time. 
This  it  is,  when  there  are  added  to  it  the  'things  of  the  Spirit,' 
that  makes  a  happy  home.  Eugenics,  although  it  primarily 
means,  as  everyone  knows,  '  good  breeding,'  also  includes  good 
environment.  It  therefore  lays  very  great  stress  on  the  happiness 
of  the  home,  for  happy  homes  make  happy  children,  and  happy 
children  have  far  better  chance  than  unhappy  children  of  growing 
into  good  and  useful  citizens. 

When — as,  alas  !  not  infrequently  happens — parents,  though 
continuing  to  live  under  the  same  roof,  have  become  estranged  from 
each  other,  owing,  it  may  be,  not  so  much  to  any  definite  fault 
on  either  side  as  to  differences  of  temperaments  and  tastes,  which, 
widening  with  the  years,  have  little  by  little  riven  them  asunder- 
then  the  children,  with  their  extraordinary  intuition,  quickly 
become  aware  of  the  fact.  They  feel  it  before  they  are  conscious 
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of  perceiving  it.  Far  better  for  them  had  their  parents  agreed 
to  part  than  that,  without  any  intention  to  do  so,  they  should 
reveal  the  secret  of  their  unhappiness,  or,  from  purely  worldly 
considerations,  live  artificial,  make-believe  lives  in  order  to  '  keep 
up  appearances.'  How  often  does  the  acute,  confidential  lawyer, 
called  in  to  unravel  some  matrimonial  tangle  of  '  the  classes,' 
make  the  following  appeal  to  wife  or  husband,  *  For  the  sake  of 
the  children  try  again  '  !  And  when  his  advice  is  followed  the 
veteran  expert  rejoices  that  at  least  on  that  occasion  he  did 
'  a  good  work.'  Yet  in  cases  of  ascertained,  deep-rooted  incom- 
patibility it  may  well  be  that  the  plea  '  for  the  sake  of  the  children  ' 
is  really  one  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  for  separation — a 
separation  which  shall  be  voluntary  and  have  in  it  nothing  of 
anger,  nothing  of  after-bitterness.  For  the  persons  who  act  on 
the  advice  so  given  may,  it  is  true,  remain  together  for  a  time, 
ostensibly  united,  but  in  fact  more  disunited  than  before,  fondly 
imagining  the  while  that  the  children  '  know  nothing,'  whereas 
these  same  children  have  fully  grasped  the  situation,  are  possibly 
sitting  in  the  seat  of  judgment,  or  else,  with  hidden  flame  in 
their  hearts,  taking  sides  with  one  parent  against  the  other.  A 
frank  avowal  of  life's  actualities  is  a  hundred  times  better  than 
covert  or  half-suppressed  discord  like  this.  And  so  it  is  in  dealing 
with  the  young  in  all  matters  that  concern  the  relations  between 
the  sexes.  Parental  sincerity  is  like  opening  the  windows  and 
admitting  fresh  air  into  the  house.  Parental  insincerity  is  like 
closing  the  windows  and  pulling  down  the  blinds.  Then,  as  every 
schoolboy  and  many  a  schoolgirl  knows,  the  air  within  the 
darkened  chamber — not  only  the  air  that  feeds  the  lungs,  but 
also  the  air  that  feeds  the  thoughts — soon  becomes  charged 
with  poison.1 

But  in  the  interests  both  of  the  children  and  of  the  community 
Eugenics  goes  further  still.  It  insists  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  marrying  parties  should  come  of  sound  iand  healthy  stocks. 
It  holds  that  what  (among  other  things)  distinguishes  man  from 
the  lower  animals  is  that  he  is  a  responsible  being  to  whom  have 
been  made  known  those  physiological  truths  which  enable  him  to 
elevate  his  kind.  Without  elevation — degeneracy  and  death.  For 
the  world  never  stands  still.  More  nations  have  perished  by 
internal  decay  than  by  defeat  in  open  war. 

One  half  of  Eugenic  teaching  is,  accordingly,  concerned  with 
the  production  of  the  fit ;  the  other  half  with  the  elimination  of 

1  In  Austria  the  Courts  grant  divorce  to  Protestants,  and  in  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  to  the  population  at  large,  for  incompatibility  amounting  to 
insuperable  aversion,  after  there  has  been  separation  for  a  time  and  attempts  at 
reconciliation  have  failed. 
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the  unfit.  By  fitness  or  unfitness  are  here  meant  the  presence 
or  absence  of  that  amount  of  health,  intelligence,  and  aptitude 
for  moral  training  which  goes  to  make  up  civic  worth  and  use- 
fulness. These  two  halves  are  complementary  to  each  other,  since 
selection  implies  rejection.  The  first  half  is  called  Positive  or 
Constructive  Eugenics,  and  its  earliest  exponent  was  Sir  Francis 
Galton  in  his  Hereditary  Genius  (1869)  and  Natural  Inheritance 
(1889).  It  justifies  its  name  by  teaching  one  generation  to  be  at 
once  the  architect  and  the  builder  of  the  next,  using  the  best 
available  materials.  The  second  half  is  called  Negative  or  Ke- 
strictive  Eugenics.  It  teaches  the  restriction,  or  restraint,  of 
marriage  whenever  and  wherever  the  materials  to  hand  are  so 
inferior  that  they  ought  not  to  be  used  at  all. 

It  follows  from  these  definitions  that,  according  to  Eugenics, 
marriage  and  divorce  come  under  the  same  moral  law.  Just  as 
there  are  marriages  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  race,  ought  not 
to  take  place,  so  there  are  marriages  (examples  will  be  given 
presently)  which,  having  taken  place,  ought,  in  the  interests  of 
the  race,  to  be  dissolved.  The  doctrine  that,  once  it  has  been 
solemnised  by  the  Church,  marriage  is  indissoluble,  appears  to 
the  Eugenist  to  be,  even  on  biblical  principles,  irreligious  because 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  since  man  '  having  been  made 
in  the  image  of  God,'  humanity  is  of  all  Divine  institutions  by  far 
the  best  and  the  highest. 

The  present  is  not  the  occasion  for  presenting  even  a  bare 
outline  of  the  biological  and  biometrical  researches  on  which 
Eugenics  rests.  Those  who  would  master  this  knowledge  should 
study  the  writings  of  Francis  Galton,  August  Weismann,  J.  A. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Lock,  Karl  Pearson,  Archdall  Eeid,  Alfred 
Ploetz,  and  others.  I  do  not  say  that  all  these  authorities  are 
agreed.  They  are  not.  But  there  is  enough  agreement  between 
them  to  establish  this  proposition — that  insanity,  feebleminded- 
ness, syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  many  other  diseases  (including 
eye-defects)  are  inherited  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  are  stature,  ability,  and  eye-colour.  Direct  transmission  from 
parent  to  child  in  the  sense  in  which  a  letter  is  transmitted  through 
the  post  there,  of  course,  is  not,  for  disease,  whether  mental  or 
bodily,  is  not  a  material  thing.  It  is  a  process  which  runs  its 
course  in  some  part  of  the  human  frame.  Tuberculosis  and 
syphilis  offer  as  good  an  illustration  as  we  could  desire.  Both  are 
due  to  specific  microbes,  but  the  microbes  themselves  are  not 
transmitted,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  germ-cell  that 
carries  the  heritable  factors,  and  the  microbe  cannot  form  part  of 
the  organisation  of  a  germ-cell.  What  is  inherited  in  each  case 
is,  as  Thomson  points  out,  a  predisposition  to  caseous  degeneration 
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of  tissues  and  a  vulnerability  to  the  very  kind  of  microbe  which 
first  invaded  the  parent,  should  such  microbe  at  a  critical  moment 
attack  the  child  or  the  full-grown  man.  This  degeneration  or 
vulnerability  may  not  manifest  itself  till  late  in  life,  or  until 
the  second  or  third  generation,  the  prior  generation  having  been 
passed  over. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  heritable  '  defects '  I  have 
purposely  left  out  '  habitual  drunkenness  '  or  '  alcoholism,'  about 
which  a  controversy  has  for  some  months  past  been  going  on  in 
the  Times  and  elsewhere.  Let  us  see  how  that  controversy  stands. 
I  will  begin  by  citing  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sullivan,  a  high 
medical  authority,  who  has  written  a  treatise  on  'Alcoholism.' 
He  tells  us  that  in  many  defective  nervous  developments  of 
humanity  parental  alcoholism  exercises  a  causal  influence  on  off- 
spring. In  epilepsy  such  influence  has,  he  says,  been  noted  by  one 
careful  observer  in  21  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  by  another  in  28  per 
cent.,  by  a  third  in  20.2  per  cent.  In  idiocy  it  has  been  traced 
to  the  father  in  471  cases,  to  the  mother  in  84  cases,  and  to 
both  parents  in  65  cases  out  of  1000.  In  150  idiots  and  im- 
beciles whose  family  history  was  investigated  by  a  well-known 
mental  pathologist,  Dr.  Tredgold,  it  was  found  present  in  46.5  per 
cent,  of  the  cases,  usually  in  association  with  insanity  or  other 
neuropathic  conditions.  In  prostitutes  it  has  been  found  in  82  per 
cent.,  and  in  juvenile  criminals  of  weak  intellect  in  42  per  cent. 
Has  this  record  of  facts  been  displaced  by  the  now  famous 
'  Memoir  '  lately  issued  from  the  Galton  Laboratory  and  based  on 
the  examination  of  certain  children  attending  elementary  schools 
in  Edinburgh  and  Manchester?  I  do  not  think  it  has.  One  would 
not  expect  traces  of  the  '  alcohol  taint '  to  be  discoverable 
in  a  child  of  tender  years;  in  fact,  its  non-appearance  in  such 
children  proves  nothing.  What  we  want  to  know,  and  what  the 
Memoir,  limited  as  it  was  in  its  scope,  does  not  tell  us,  is  whether 
the  tendency  to  excessive  drinking  is  more  strongly  manifested  in 
adult  life  when  the  parent  was  a  drunkard  than  when  the  parent 
was  not  a  drunkard. 

Let  me  put  the  problem,  as  I  have  done  once  before,  in  a 
slightly  different  form.  Given  a  man  or  woman  of  intemperate 
habit,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  possible  children  if  he  or  she 
marries  ?  Is  there  any  risk  of  a  predisposition  to  drink  being  com- 
municated to  the  next  generation?  Answer  :  There  is  such  a 
risk,  and  the  risk  is  proportional  to  the  degree  in  which  alcoholic 
excess  has  become  an  indispensable  factor  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
parent.  For  alcohol  may  by  its  continued  use  work  like  a  poison 
in  the  system  even  when  it  is  not  a  poison  to  start  with.  If  the 
alcohol  has  been  allowed  to  penetrate  so  deeply  as  to  affect  the 
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germ  cells  as  well  as  the  somatic  cells  of  the  parent,  then  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  children  will  be  affected  also.  There 
will  be  transmitted  to  them  a  constitutional  weakness  which  will 
sooner  or  later  express  itself  in  some  form  of  degeneracy,  although 
in  what  particular  form  we  may  be  unable  to  predict. 

The  Eugenic  position  with  regard  to  all  the  above  defects  is 
(I  repeat)  that  when  before  marriage  any  of  these  defects  is  known 
to  be  present  in  either  of  the  parties,  the  marriage  ought  not  to 
take  place,  and  that  if  it  has  taken  place  and  the  wife  is  not  past 
child-bearing  it  ought  to  be  dissoluble  at  the  instance  of  the  un- 
tainted, unblemished  party.  Hence,  too,  it  follows  that  a  husband 
or  wife  who  is  divorced  on  any  of  the  above  grounds  should  be 
debarred  from  marrying  again,  otherwise  the  mischief,  instead  of 
being  extinguished  (so  far  as  it  can  be  extinguished  by  law) ,  might 
break  out  afresh  in  a  new  quarter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  say  the  marriage  should  be  dissoluble, 
not  that  the  parties  should  be  entitled  to  a  judicial  separation 
only — and  for  this  plain  reason.  It  is  monstrously  unfair  that  a 
healthy,  and  perhaps  young,  woman — and  the  same,  mutatis 
mutandis,  holds  good  of  a  man — should  be  condemned — it  may 
be  for  life — to  involuntary  celibacy  for  having  ill-selected  her 
partner  or  (as  often  happens)  for  her  partner  having  been  ill- 
selected  for  her. 

Here,  however,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  different 
strata  of  society,  between  what  are  called  '  the  classes  '  and  what 
are  called  'the  masses.'  Under  the  Act  of  1895  (referred  to 
already)  power  is  given  to  stipendiary  and  other  magistrates  to 
make  an  order  for  separation  against  deserting  or  brutal  husbands. 
These  orders  appear  to  me  to  stand  on  a  different  footing  from 
orders  for  judicial  separation  pronounced  in  the  Divorce  Court. 
A  wife  cannot  apply  for  a  magisterial  separation  order  unless  she 
is  living  apart  from  her  husband,  and  her  main  object  usually  is 
to  obtain  maintenance  for  herself  and  her  young  children  out  of 
her  husband's  weekly  wages.  She  does  not  in  most  cases  wish 
for  a  divorce  in  order  to  be  able  to  marry  again.  Of  matrimony, 
indeed,  she  has  already  had  too  much.  But  here,  too,  she  ought 
to  have  the  option  after,  say,  twelve  months  of  separation,  to 
convert  her  protection  order  into  an  order  for  divorce.  She  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  fresh  start  in  life  by  a  worthy 
marriage,  and,  if  she  desires  to  be  free,  why  (except  on  the  sacra- 
mental theory)  is  she  to  be  held  bound  when  all  the  three  purposes 
of  marriage  have,  in  her  case,  been  frustrated?  It  is,  I  know, 
said  that  the  husband,  at  all  events,  should  remain  bound  as  a 
punishment  for  his  misconduct ,  and  that  the  innocent  wife  cannot 
therefore  be  freed.  But  surely  this  is  a  worthless  argument,  for 
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there  can  be  no  greater  desecration  of  marriage  than  to  insist  on 
its  continuance  merely  to  penalise  the  offending  partner. 

For  the  realisation  of  their  general  ideas,  for  the  achievement 
of  their  general  purpose,  Eugenists  do  not  at  the  present  moment 
make  appeal  to  the  Legislature.  They  rely  on  the  growth  of 
public  opinion — the  oracle  without  whose  favourable  word  no 
parliamentarian  ventures  nowadays  to  stir. 

Let  me  proceed  to  give  a  few  instances  gathered  from  my  own 
experience  of  the  advance  made  by  public  opinion  during  recent 
times. 

1.  Some  thirty  years  ago  a  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
was  asked  in  marriage  by  a  man  of  ample  means  and  good 
position  in  his  county.     Unfortunately,  although  apparently  quite 
sane  at  the  time  of  his  proposal,  he  had,  owing  to  brain  trouble 
for  which  he  was  in  no  way  answerable,  been  more  than  once 
in  a  lunatic  asylum.     When  this  sinister  fact  became  known  to 
the  girl's  family  they  insisted  that  no  engagement  should  be 
entered  into  until  medical  specialists  had  been  consulted.     This 
was  done,  and  the  specialist  opinion  was  that  the  marriage  of 
the  man  would  '  in  all  human  probability  effect  his  complete  cure.' 
The  opposition  was  thereupon  withdrawn.     The  marriage  took 
place,  and  of  it  several  children  were  born.    The  medical  forecast, 
however,  did  not  come  true.     The  man,  who  was  now  both  a 
husband  and  a  father,  continued  to  be  subject  to  his  old  mental 
disturbances,  and  had  now7  and  again  to  be  put  under  restraint. 
I  abstain  from  filling  in  the  details  of  this  sombre  picture.     I 
merely  ask  whether  there  is  to-day  a  single  brain-specialist  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  would  counsel  or  countenance  such  a 
marriage,  and,  if  he  did,  whether  a  single  relative  would  accept 
and  act  on  his  opinion? 

2.  In  the  same  decade  another  lady  known  to  me  married 
an  officer  in  the  Army  or  Navy  (it  does  not  matter  which),  who 
after  the  marriage  retired  from  the  Service  and  '  went  into  busi- 
ness.'   Later  on  he  developed  the  drink  habit,  and  along  with  it 
(as  frequently  follows)  the  habit  of  marital  unfaithfulness.     At 
last  his  mind  became  so  affected  by  his  indulgences  that  he  had  to 
be  taken  away  from  his  home  ;  his  wife,  with  her  young  children, 
returning  to  her  father.    After  about  five  years  of  separation  the 
doctor   in   charge   pronounced  the   husband  to   be    '  completely 
cured.'     The  husband  then  proposed  to  his  wife's  father  to  come 
back  to  his  family  and  to  resume  his  former  position.     The  father, 
as  he  was  bound  to  do,  laid  the  letter  before  his  daughter.     Her 
answer  was  a  point-blank  refusal  conveyed  in  these  precise  words  : 
'  I  have  no  difficulty  in  forgiving  him  his  many  infidelities,  but  I 
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will  never  forgive  him  for  having  given  to  my  children  a  lunatic 
for  a  father.'  The  '  county  '  soon  got  hold  of  the  news,  and  was 
unanimous  in  its  disapproval,  if  not  in  its  condemnation,  of  the 
wife,  some  persons  not  hesitating  to  declare  that  she  was  '  no 
Christian  woman.'  If  this  sad  history  could  repeat  itself  to-day, 
would,  in  any  county  in  England,  the  same  verdict  be  delivered? 

3.  In  or  about  the  year  1885,  a  curate  in  the  East-end  of 
London— a  perfect  stranger  to  me — called  at  my  chambers  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  to  ask  my  non-professional  advice.     He  said  he 
was  much  troubled  by  certain  aspects  of  life  as  lived  in  his  parish , 
more  especially  by  the  sufferings  of  wives  who  were  bringing 
into  the  world  children  (not  always  sound  and  healthy  ones)  for 
whom,  whether  sound  or  unsound,  it  was  hard  to  find  either  room 
or  food.     He  proceeded  to  show  me  a  pamphlet  he  had  written, 
which  furnished  these  poor  women  with  sin^ple,  straightforward 
counsel  to  help  them  in  their  difficulties.     But  he  felt — and  I 
agreed— that  before  distributing  the  pamphlet  in  his  parish  he 
ought  to  submit  it  to  his  Bishop  (Dr.  Temple).     This  he  subse- 
quently did,  and  Dr.  Temple  a  few  days  later  requested  him  to 
call.     Dr.  Temple,  who  had  contributed  to  the  famous  volume 
Essays  and  Reviews,  which  made  such  a  stir  in  the  'sixties  of  the 
last  century,  did  not,  as  I  understood,  personally  object  to  the 
contents  of  the  pamphlet.     But  he  did  object,  officially,  to  its 
circulation    in    his    diocese.     In   the   result,    my    '  client,'    dis- 
heartened, threw  over  the  Bishop,  the  pamphlet,  and  his  curacy, 
and  emigrated  to  Australia.     Would  Dr.  Temple,  if  he  were  now 
living,  take  the  same  view  of  his  duty?     I  venture  greatly  to 
doubt  it.     For  was  not  his  article  in  Essays  and  Reviews  entitled 
'  The  Education  of  the  World,'  and  did  it  not  speak  out  as  follows? 

This  power,  whereby  the  present  ever  gathers  into  itself  the  results  of  the 
past,  transforms  the  human  race  into  a  colossal  man.  .  .  .  The  successive 
generations  of  men  are  days  in  this  man's  life.  The  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions which  characterise  the  different  epochs  of  the  world's  history  are 
his  works.  The  creeds  and  doctrines,  the  opinions  and  principles  of  the 
successive  ages  are  his  thoughts.  He  grows  in  knowledge,  in  self-control,  in 
visible  size,  just  as  we  do.  And  his  education  is  in  the  same  way,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  precisely  similar  to  ours. 

Here  we  have  the  law  of  human  progress  expressed  in  a 
familiar  figure.  Here  (in  embryo)  is  the  law— and  the  gospel — 
of  Eugenics.  And  this  '  unorthodox '  essayist  of  1860,  then 
Headmaster  of  Eugby  School,  became,  in  1896,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England. 

4.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  a  distinguished  Bampton  Lecturer, 
holding  an  important  benefice  in  the  West-end  of  London,  which 
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he  has  since  exchanged  for  a  higher  dignity,  wrote  the  following 
striking  passage  : 

Eugenics  merely  extends  a  principle  to  which  the  Church  is  already 
committed,  the  principle  that  material  environment  is  a  factor  in  spiritual 
welfare.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Public  School  and 
University  Settlements  in  the  poorer  parts  of  our  great  cities,  and  of  the 
complicated  organisation  of  clubs  and  societies  which  now  forms  so  important 
a  part  of  its  Church  life  in  town  parishes,  and  drew  from  an  Anglican  lay- 
man the  half  serious  reproach  that  the  clergy  are  '  leaving  the  Word  of  God 
to  serve  billiard  tables.'  And  the  same  principle  underlies  the  whole  of  the 
philanthropic  effort,  so  closely  and  so  honourably  connected  with  Christian 
religion,  for  the  care  of  the  helpless  and  suffering.  Hospitals,  orphan 
homes,  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  all  the  many 
agencies  for  the  relief  and  alleviation  of  poverty  and  infirmity,  obtain  an 
amount  of  support  from  Christians,  as  such,  which  plainly  testifies  that  the 
Church  is  willing  and  anxious  to  do  everything  in  its  power  for  the  battle 
of  life  and  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  to  the  Christian  are  two  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  thing.  But  science,  which  is  simply  the  trained  and 
co-ordinated  observation  of  facts,  teaches  us  that  pre-natal  conditions  are  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  as  important  as  post-natal,  and  it  follows  that 
the  duty  is  to  prevent  the  causes  rather  than  to  alleviate  the  results  of 
physical  and  intellectual  degeneracy. 

The  curate  and  the  Church  dignitary,  as  will  be  noticed,  were 
travelling  on  the  same  road  and  towards  the  same  goal,  but  were 
passing  different  milestones,  the  curate,  in  his  burning  zeal, 
running  ahead  of  the  other.  Different,  too,  were  their  respective 
appreciations  of  what  they  were  about.  The  curate  (like 
M.  Jourdain  and  his  prose)  was  talking  Eugenics  without  knowing 
it  to  the  costermonger  class ;  the  Church  dignitary  knew  that  he 
was  talking  Eugenics,  and  talking  it  to  a  cultured  class,  for  the 
quoted  passage  was  part  of  an  address  he  delivered  before  '  The 
Eugenics  Education  Society  '  in  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster. 

And  now  let  me  shortly  sum  up  this  paper  : 

(a)  Marriage — according  to  Eugenics — a  privileged,  yet  ter- 
minable, contract,  a  contract  of  supreme  moral,  spiritual  and 
social  value,  not  an  indissoluble  bond. 

(b)  Kestrictions  on  marriage  to  be  based,  not  on  decrees  of 
General  Councils  of  the  Church,  but  on  known  laws  of  health  and 
human  progress.     These  laws,  once  ascertained,  to  be  as  binding 
on  the  conscience  as  the  decalogue. 

(c)  Marriage  not  to  be  entered  on  unless  there  are  present 
soundness  of  body,  saneness  of  mind,  and  unity  of  spirit.     These 
conditions  fulfilled,   marriage  takes  on   a  sacramental  quality; 
without  them,  incalculable  misery  may  ensue. 

(d)  The  mission  of  Eugenics — the  education  of  public  opinion 
on  the  great  question  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes. 
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(e)  Public  opinion  once  fully  and  rightly  formed,  the  required 
legislation  will  follow  automatically,  unchecked  by  futile  party 
friction  or  by  wearisome  debate. 

MONTAGUE  CRACKANTHORPE. 


This  paper  is  not  to  be  taken  as  embodying  the  views  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  named  above  (of  which  the  writer  is  Pre- 
sident) ,  no  member  of  that  Council  having ,  for  lack  of  opportunity , 
been  consulted  upon  it. — M.  C. 
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THE  BITTER    CRY   OF    THE    IRISH   HOME 

WORKER 


'  WE'RE  lost,  we  women  who  work  at  home.'  The  speaker  was 
an  Irish  shirt  maker.  She  had  just  completed  a  dozen  of  fine 
white  linen  shirts,  the  work  on  which  included  the  following 
items  :  making  and  putting  in  sleeves,  stitching  skirt  and  two  long 
side  seams,  putting  in  yoke,  front,  and  neck-band,  making  two 
vents,  stitching  straps  on  shoulder-seams,  hemming  opening, 
putting  on  two  cuffs,  loops  on  yoke,  and  price  label.  These  shirts 
were  paid  at  Is.  2d.  a  dozen,  and  it  took  a  speedy  worker  ('  We 
have  to  be  speedy,'  said  she)  the  whole  day,  '  sitting  steady  and 
late,'  to  complete  the  dozen. 

With  four  hand- worked  button-holes  on  each  shirt,  or  forty- 
eight  per  dozen,  an  additional  4d.  per  dozen  shirts  was  given,  but 
these  extras  were  not  coveted,  as  the  button-holes  took  nearly  half 
a  day  themselves. 

The  bitter  cry  of  the  Irish  home  worker  has  gained  a  new 
poignancy  by  the  strange  and  unaccountable  omission  of  shirt  - 
making  and  finishing  from  the  trades  scheduled  under  the  new 
Trade  Boards  Act. 

The  Act,  which  came  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
introduced  a  new  and  important  principle  into  modern  British 
legislation,  and  one  which  has  far-reaching  results  for  women 
workers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  probably  no  industrial 
measure  which  has  been  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  saw  the  introduction  of  the  first 
Factory  Act,  holds  more  important  possibilities  for  the  woman 
wage-earner. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  principle  of  regulating  wages 
by  legal  enactment  was  anticipated  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  reign  a  law  was  passed  '  to  avoid 
deceits  done  to  spinners  of  woollen  yarn  and  weavers  of  woollen 
cloth,  and  to  increase  their  wages.'  We  have  here  the  embryo 
of  the  '  Particulars  Clause '  of  our  modern  Factory  Act,  and  of  a 
legalised  Wages  Board. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
new  Trade  Boards  Act ,  which  applies  to 

(1)  Beady-made  and  wholesale  bespoke  tailoring ;  (2)  paper  box- 
making  ;  (3)  machine-made  lace,  and  net  finishing  and  mending  or  darning 
operations  of  lace  curtain  finishing ;  (4)  certain  kinds  of  chain-making. 

The  Act  may  be  extended  to  other  trades  by  Provisional  Order  (Sect.  I.). 

The  Board  of  Trade  shall,  if  practicable,  establish  a  Trade  Board  for 
each  trade  (or  any  branch  of  the  trade),  and  make  regulations  as  to  its 
constitution  (Sect.  II.,  Sub-Sect.  1). 

Trade  Boards  shall  fix  minimum  time-rates  of  wages,  and  may  also,  if 
they  think  fit,  fix  general  minimum  piece  rates  (Sect.  IV.,  Sub-Sect,  1). 
They  must  give  three  months'  notice  of  the  rates  which  they  propose  to 
fix,  and  hear  objections  thereto  (Sect.  IV.,  Sub- Sect.  2).  These  become 
obligatory  after  six  months  unless  the  Board  of  Trade  makes  an  order  of 
suspension  (Sect.  V.). 

Trade  Boards  shall  consist  of  members  representing  employers,  and 
members  representing  workers,  in  equal  proportions  (Sect.  XL,  Sub- 
Sect.  1),  with  members  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  who  are  neither 
employers  nor  workers. 

Of  the  two  recognised  methods  for  dealing  directly  with  indus- 
trial grievances — Combination  on  the  part  of  the  Workers,  in  other 
words  Trade  Unionism,  and  Legislation  on  the  part  of  the  State — 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  at  all  times  special  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  organising  women  workers  strongly  and  effectively 
in  trade  unions,  as  men  are  organised.  In  the  case  of  certain 
classes  of  women,  such  as  those  engaged  in  the  home  needlework 
trades,  to  whom  this  legislation  was  in  the  first  instance  designed 
to  apply,  the  difficulties  are  practically  insuperable.  The  workers 
of  this  class  are  isolated  and  difficult  to  reach.  There  is  not  the 
same  spirit  of  comradeship  among  them  that  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
among  workshop  employes.  Each  is  accustomed  to  work  for  her 
own  hand,  and  is  free  from  the  fierce  light  which  beats  on  the 
factory  and  workshop  operative,  who,  surrounded  by  the  watchful 
eyes  of  her  fellow- workers,  may  not  bargain  as  an  individual. 

Another  fact  which  helps  to  make  collective,  or  trade  union, 
effort  impracticable  among  these  women  is  that  their  ranks  are 
largely  recruited  by  the  Casual  workers  and  the  Supplementary 
wage-earners.  The  former  are,  as  a  rule,  driven  by  hard  necessity 
and  cannot  wait  to  bargain,  but  must  sell  their  labour  for  any  price 
they  are  offered ;  while  the  others ,  not  being  entirely  dependent 
on  their  own  earnings,  may  be  indifferent  to  some  extent  as  to  the 
price  they  take. 

To  put  the  principle  of  the  new  Act  in  the  simplest  terms, 
then,  it  is  a  proposal  to  extend  to  women  the  protection  by  law 
which  men  have  been  able  to  secure  for  themselves  by  combina- 
tion ;  and  to  substitute  for  the  old  barbaric  weapons  of  strikes  and 
lock-outs  the  more  reasonable  and  civilised  methods  of  a  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Board. 
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To  those  who  have  been  for  years  face  to  face  with  the  horrible 
evils  of  sweating — the  miserable  wages,  the  inhumanly  long  hours, 
and  other  degrading  conditions  for  which  they  could  see  no  remedy 
— the  new  law  is  a  very  welcome  one.  It  embodies  the  main 
recommendations  of  the  recent  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Home  Work,  although  it  applies  these  to  a  more 
restricted  range  of  trades,  and,  in  particular,  makes  the  singular 
omission  already  referred  to. 

Since  the  day  when  Hood  wrote  '  the  most  remarkable  Labour 
Eeport  ever  presented  to  the  British  nation,'  onwards  through  the 
Inquiry  of  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Sweating  in  1890, 
the  investigations  into  the  subject  made  by  the  Scottish  Council 
for  Women's  Trades,  under  the  direction  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Principal  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Women's 
Industrial  Council  of  London,  both  of  which  have  covered  some 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  that  striking  object-lesson,  the  Exhibition 
of  Sweated  Industries,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Daily  News 
in  1906,  shirtmaking  has  stood  forth  to  the  public  mind  as  the 
classical  example  of  a  sweated  industry  and  one  with  which  even 
the  merest  tyro  in  industrial  affairs  is  familiar. 

Its  omission  by  the  Government,  when  they  replaced  the 
Minimum  Wages  Boards  Bill  by  the  measure  which  has  now 
become  the  Trade  Boards  Act,  is  as  unfortunate  as  it  is  unaccount- 
able. Not  only  was  shirtmaking  included  in  the  trades  scheduled 
under  the  original  Bill,  but  it  was  also  singled  out  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Home  Work  as  ripe  for 
legislative  control. 

In  Ireland,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  fine  white  linen  shirt 
manufacture ,  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  bring  this  industry 
within  the  protective  pale  of  the  Act  is  specially  to  be  deplored. 
The  limited  industrial  resources  of  the  Irish  workers  make  it  the 
more  imperative  that  the  few  trades  they  have  should  be  placed  on 
a  sound  footing  and  organised  so  as  to  yield  a  living  wage ,  and  thus 
help  to  check  the  over-emigration  which  is  draining  Ireland  year 
by  year  of  her  strong  young  peasantry. 

The  present  article  embodies  some  of  the  information  obtained 
in  a  personal  investigation  made  by  the  writer  into  the  wages  and 
general  conditions  of  the  workers  employed  in  the  home  needle- 
work trades  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  How  clamant  for  redress 
are  these  conditions  may  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  this 
inquiry  has  yielded.  During  its  course  149  outworkers  were 
visited  in  their  homes,  and  information  was  collected  in  interviews 
with  members  of  representative  firms  of  employers,  Protestant 
and  Catholic  clergymen,  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Poor  Law 
Guardians,  and  others  having  a  special  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  industrial  condition  of  the  people. 
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The  cases  dealt  with  were  taken  as  they  came  from  different 
districts  of  the  towns  visited  and  not  by  any  system  of  selection. 
The  workers  included  employes  of  leading  firms,  and  the  cases 
may  be  accepted,  therefore,  as  fairly  representative  of  the  general 
conditions  of  employment  among  outworkers. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  investigated  the  rates  were 
strikingly  low,  and,  on  the  whole,  inadequate  as  remuneration  for 
the  work  done,  while  the  total  earnings  were  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  worker,  even  at  a  very  low  standard  of  living,  being 
frequently  less  than  ~Ld.  per  hour. 

The  evidence  showed  that  the  wage  was  more  determined  by 
the  poverty  and  helplessness  of  the  woman  worker  than  by  the 
commercial  value  of  her  work.  The  rate  was  what  she  would  take 
rather  than  what  it  was  right  to  give,  and,  while  in  these  circum- 
stances one  might  expect  to  find  the  wage  touch  bottom  when  a 
bare  subsistence  level  had  been  reached,  here  in  many  cases  it  had 
been  forced  below  this  line  by  the  competition  of  the  supplemen- 
tary wage-earner,  who  could  afford  to  take  even  less  than  the 
minimum  necessary  to  maintain  life,  because  her  earnings  were 
subsidised,  even  if  only  casually,  by  the  wage  of  a  husband  or 
other  members  of  the  family. 

Further,  a  readiness  to  respond  to  claims  of  blood  and  to  share 
their  scanty  means  with  one  another  is  perhaps  more  strongly 
marked  among  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  than  anywhere  else.  This 
intensifies  that  mutual  helpfulness  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  features  among  the  very  poor  everywhere. 
Thus  the  contributions,  made  in  many  cases  by  relatives  only  a 
very  little  better  off  than  themselves,  helped  numbers  of  these 
women  with  a  starvation  wage  to  eke  out  a  living.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  too,  the  workers  were  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief.  In  the  long  run,  therefore,  it  is  largely  the  community 
who  subsidise  the  low  wages. 

The  shirt-finishing  branch  of  the  trade  furnished  examples  of 
extremely  low  rates.  One  woman  said,  '  On  some  shirts  I've  got 
to  do  seventy-two  button-holes  to  the  dozen  for  6d.  or  Sd.  and 
do  them  neat,  too.'  On  other  specially  fine  classes  of  white  linen 
shirts,  which  fastened  down  the  back,  there  were  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hand-sewn  button-holes  on  each,  or  from  168  to  192  finely- 
worked  button -holes  per  dozen  shirts.  For  this  amount  of  work 
the  worker  was  paid  Is.  3d.,  and,  owing  to  the  skill  and  care 
required,  one  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  it  occupied  her  nearly 
two  days. 

In  other  branches  of  the  trades  carried  on  at  home  the  rates 
were  also  strikingly  low.  Take  the  following  : 

Ladies'  Undergarments. — Sews  twelve  tucks,  ten  short  rows 
of  feather-stitching;  sets  in  one  piece  of  insertion,  puts  on  neck- 
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band  (40  inches  long,  with  a  centre  row  of  feather-stitching) ; 
makes  and  puts  in  sleeves  (putting  round  each  a  row  of  feather- 
stitching)  ,  makes  and  stitches  band ;  stitches  the  two  long  side 
seams;  hems  skirt,  putting  in  four  gores.  Many  of  these  items 
require  skilled  hand-sewing.  These  garments  were  paid  at  5d. 
each ,  and  the  worker  took  nearly  a  day  of  very  hard  sewing  to  com- 
plete one  of  them.  Witness  was  a  very  decent,  intelligent  looking 
woman.  The  particulars  related  to  an  order  on  which  she  had 
lately  been  engaged.  They  furnish  a  striking  example  of  low 
rates.  These,  it  was  stated,  had  fallen  greatly  in  recent  years. 
She  was  formerly  a  manufacturer's  agent  herself,  and  had  given 
out  the  same  class  of  garments  to  be  made  at  105.  a  dozen.  She 
used  to  get  Is.  a  dozen  commission  on  them,  and  6d.  a  dozen  on 
cheaper  ones.  Witness  is  the  wife  of  a  labourer,  irregularly 
employed,  at  14s.  a  week.  She  has  no  family,  and  takes  in 
a  lodger.  House  bare,  but  beautifully  clean. 

Handkerchief  Embroidery. — Embroider  elaborate  sprays  in 
each  corner.  It  takes  witness  nearly  a  day  to  do  two  handkerchiefs, 
and  she  gets  Is.  6d.  a  dozen.  Others  were  embroidered  with 
seventy-six  French  dots.  On  one  class  of  handkerchief  she  had 
to  sew  912  dots  per  dozen,  for  which  the  price  was  3|d.  It  took 
her  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night  to  do  a  dozen  of 
these  handkerchiefs,  and  the  work  was  very  tedious  and  sore  on 
the  eyes.  Witness  is  an  elderly  woman  and  widow  of  miller.  She 
keeps  a  little  granddaughter  of  six  years.  She  has  twro  rooms  and 
kitchen,  beautifully  clean,  rent  85.  a  week.  She  gets  11.  a  month 
from  a  charitable  society  and  Is.  Qd.  a  week  from  a  lodger.  She 
gave  me  the  following  particulars  of  how  she  spent  her  money  : 
Buttermilk  per  week,  IJd. ;  sweet  milk  per  day,  %d. ;  loaf  every 
other  day,  3d. ;  J  Ib.  of  tea  per  week,  6d. ;  2  Ib.  of  sugar  per  week, 
4d. ;  J  Ib.  of  butter  per  week,  3Jd.  '  We  never  see  flesh  meat  at 
all ;  sometimes  I  get  potatoes  for  the  cl*ild.  I  have  got  no  new 
clothes  since  my  boy  died  two  years  ago.  I  just  make  down  the 
old  clothes,  which  my  daughter  left,  for  the  child  and  myself.' 
All  of  her  eight  children  died  of  consumption — three  of  them  in 
one  year,  and  two  in  one  month.  She  appeared  to  be  a  very 
respectable,  well-doing  woman. 

Fine  Embroidery. — This  was  probably  the  most  highly  skilled 
worker  I  met  with  in  my  inquiry.  When  visited  she  was  em- 
broidering a  parasol  with  coloured  silks.  The  work  was  exquisite, 
and  demanded  a  high  degree  of  skill.  She  was  to  receive  2s.  for 
the  parasol,  and  it  would  take  her  three  days'  steady  work.  She 
showed  me  a  blouse  piece,  finely  embroidered,  which  would  take 
two  days'  steady  work,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night ; 
for  this  she  was  paid  2s.  For  an  embroidered  robe-piece,  which 
took  over  three  days,  she  got  3s.  She  had  done  one  of  these 
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previously,  which  took  more  than  a  week  of  steady  labour  with 
late  hours  every  night,  and  the  price  paid  her  was  85.  A  sister 
gave  corroborative  evidence.  They  occupied  a  very  clean  and 
well-kept  house.  The  witness  was  an  anaemic,  delicate-looking 
girl,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  intelligent,  and  with  gentle 
and  refined  manners.  Her  mother,  engaged  at  the  wash-tub  in 
the  kitchen,  kept  up  a  running  commentary  during  my  visit. 
'Sure,  tell  the  lady  now;  it's  time  someone  heard  about  it. 
It's  a  black  shame  and  a  disgrace,  and  it's  blood  money  they  are 
paying  you.'  As  I  was  going  out,  the  mother  came  forward, 
seized  my  hand,  and  said,  '  Ye  will  tell  about  it,  now?  Promise 
me  ye  will?  My  little  girl  sews  and  sews  until  she  has  nearly 
killed  herself.' 

Embroidering  D'oyleys. — These  are  paid  at  Is.  a  dozen.  The 
witnesses,  a  mother  and  daughter,  had  done7  two  and  a-half 
d'oyleys  the  day  before  between  12.30  noon  at  1  P.M.  Witnesses 
said,  '  The  masters  just  break  the  wage  and  pay  whatever  they 
like,  and  you  can  take  it  or  want  it ;  and  if  you  won't  take  it,  they 
send  it  to  the  country  and  get  it  done  there  for  even  less.  Country 
workers  think  themselves  well  paid  at  4d.  or  5d.  a  day.  We  used 
to  do  it  ourselves  in  the  country  for  that.' 

Embroidering  Night-dress  Bags. — Large  daisies  with  ten 
petals,  two  sprays,  three  leaves,  and  six  large  dots.  Working 
from  9  A. M  to  6  P.M.  she  can  do  three  and  a-half  bags.  They  are 
paid  at  Is.  6d.  a  dozen.  Toilet  mats,  with  two  sprays  and  two 
single  flowers,  are  Is.  4d.  a  dozen.  Time  taken  cannot  be  esti- 
mated, but  she  '  watches  the  clock  go  round  to  see  if  she  can  make 
Id.  in  the  hour,  and  often  it  just  takes  her  to  manage  it.'  Widow 
of  a  sailor.  Elderly  woman,  but  strong  and  alert.  She  has  two 
married  daughters,  '  but  they  have  enough  to  do  with  themselves.' 
If  she  does  well  one  week  she  just  puts  it  against  another.  One 
room  and  kitchen,  very  dirty ;  rent  2s.  6d.  a  week.  She  '  used  to 
make  her  6s.  a  week,  and  could  get  along  nicely  if  she  could  only 
make  that  now.' 

Making  Pillow-cases. — The  work  includes  tearing  into  lengths 
the  frilling,  which  is  supplied  already  hemmed,  gathering  it  neatly 
and  regularly,  and  putting  on  3J  and  4J  yards  respectively  on  each 
slip,  and  hemming  and  making  up  the  latter.  This  is  paid  at  Id. 
and  lOd.  a  dozen.  It  is  hard  work  to  do  two  dozen  of  these  at 
Id.  in  a  day,  while  those  at  lOd.  take  longer.  Witness  was  a 
widow.  She  could  not  state  her  working  hours  definitely,  as  her 
work  is  interrupted  by  domestic  duties,  but  she  often  starts  at 
four  in  the  morning  and  works  till  nine  at  night  or  longer — in 
fact,  as  long  as  she  can  see.  She  could  not  keep  up  this  pace 
steadily,  but  sometimes  she  does  so  for  three  days  running.  Occa- 
sionally, when  the  work  is  plentiful,  she  may  sit  up  all  night  in 
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order  to  make  something  against  the  slack  time.  Recently  the 
work  had  been  so  scarce  that  she  had  not  made  much  more  than 
35.  a  week.  She  had  to  betake  herself  to  washing  and  charing  in 
order  to  get  food  for  herself  and  children.  She  also  gets  a  little 
help  from  friends  and  31  a  quarter  from  a  charitable  society.  She 
'  feeds  the  children  on  potatoes,  buttermilk,  shelled  cocoa,  and 
suchlike.  Many  a  time  she  can  hardly  get  dry  bread  for  them, 
and  her  own  health  gave  way  with  under-feeding.'  Witness  is  a 
very  respectable,  hard-working  woman.  Her  house  was  very 
clean,  and  she  appeared  to  make  the  most  of  everything.  She 
had  four  children — eldest  twelve  and  youngest  five  years  of  age. 

The  following  figures  may  also  be  quoted  from  the  Report  of 
Miss  Martindale,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories  and  Work- 
shops : 

We  found  that  1*.  was  considered  to  be  a  good  day's  wage ;  and  we  were 
informed  that  the  usual  wage  was  9d.  a  day,  and  many  old  women  can 
earn  only  3d.  to  6d.  a  day.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
tendency  among  workers  when  stating  their  wages  earned  per  day  to  quote 
as  high  a  figure  as  possible,  because  they  do  not  desire  to  be  thought  to  be 
earning  less  than  their  neighbours.  When  the  actual  prices  of  the  articles 
are  studied  it  is  evident  that  they  can  seldom  make  Qd.  a  day. 

Handkerchiefs,  Id.  a  dozen  (1  dozen  per  day)  ;  handkerchiefs,  Is.  4d. 
each  (1  handkerchief  in  2  days)  ;  monogram,  8d.  a  dozen  (£-dozen  per  day)  ; 
initial,  ^d.  each  handkerchief  (10  handkerchiefs  per  day)  ;  four  corners, 
l£d.  each  handkerchief  (3  handkerchiefs  per  day). 

Shirts  and  Collars. — In  this  industry  the  average  wage  earned  is  lOd. 
to  Is.  a  day,  but  long  hours  are  worked,  and  we  heard  of  work  being  done 
until  midnight  and  begun  early  in  the  mornings. * 

A  further  point  to  be  noted  is  the  irregularity  of  the  work.  As 
one  worker  aptly  remarked,  '  Half  the  time  you  have  the  work, 
you  are  not  getting  it  at  all,  sure.' 

In  every  case  I  have  been  careful  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  time  taken  per  piece  or  per  dozen  with  continuous 
work,  and  in  estimating  the  total  earnings  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  time  given  to  what  is  known  as 
'  doing  their  own  turns.'  Judging  from  the  state  of  many  of  the 
homes,  this  could  not  have  made  any  very  heavy  demands  on  their 
time,  and  after  making  all  reasonable  deductions  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  irregular  and  excessive  hours  have  been  necessary  in 
many  cases  in  order  to  earn  even  the  scanty  wages  quoted. 

In  a  case  where  shirts  were  made  throughout  at  Is.  2d.  a  dozen, 
witness  said  she  and  her  sister  were  both  very  quick  workers.  One 
of  them  used  to  earn  255.  in  a  fortnight.  Rates  had  come  down 
very  much,  but  she  could  not  exactly  estimate  the  decrease.  The 
father  and  mother  were  alive,  and  they  all  lived  on  a  small  croft 
of  six  acres,  where  they  grew  potatoes  and  a  little  corn.  They  had 

1  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  1907,  p.  216. 
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a  pig  and  fowls,  also  two  cows,  the  milk  of  which  they  kept  for 
their  own  consumption.  They  were  '  thirteen  to  the  family,' 
including  the  father  and  mother,  but  four  had  gone  to  America, 
two  to  Dublin,  and  only  five  were  left,  of  whom  three  were  girls. 
One  of  them  worked  steadily  at  the  shirts  when  these  were  to  be 
had.  Witness,  a  highly  intelligent  girl,  was  qualified  for  much 
better  work  than  that  which  occupied  her. 

The  competition  of  the  country  worker  is  an  important  element 
in  the  question,  and  would  repay  a  full  investigation.  From  state- 
ments made  both  by  employers  and  workers,  it  would  seem  that 
the  country  worker  is  generally  regarded  as  responsible  for  setting 
a  low  standard  of  pay.  The  point  was  constantly  insisted  on  that 
the  country  workers  did  the  skilled  embroidery  in  their  leisure 
hours,  and  were  quite  satisfied  if  they  could  make  a  few  pence  a 
day  at  it. 

The  phrase  '  leisure  hours  '  is,  I  fear,  a  somewhat  misleading 
one.  It  calls  up  a  vision  of  the  picturesque  Irish  colleen  in  scarlet 
cloak,  with  background  of  rustic  cottage,  her  farm  work  done 
betimes,  seated  at  her  door,  engaged  on  the  delicate  embroidery 
of  the  '  cushion  made  wi'  taste/  or  some  other  equally  '  elegant ' 
task.  This  is  the  colleen  of  the  Exhibition  model  village  and  the 
tourist's  picture  postcard,  but  not  of  the  highlands  of  Ireland. 
The  actual  life  of  such  is,  for  the  most  part^  one  of  sordid  toil  and 
a  grim  hand-to-hand  fight  with  poverty  and  hunger. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  country  worker  is  so  far  responsible 
for  setting  a  low  standard  of  pay,  but  this  is  not  because,  in  her 
comfortable  circumstances,  what  she  earns  is  merely  a  '  pocket- 
money  wage  '  to  her.  It  is  rather  that,  with  her  poverty,  iso- 
lation, and  total  lack  of  other  outlet,  she  is  compelled  to  accept 
whatever  price  is  pressed  upon  her. 

The  country  worker  is  usually  superior  to  the  town  worker  in 
physique,  very  often  in  intelligence  as  well.  Being  nearer  to  the 
soil,  she  presents  more  vividly  certain  racial  characteristics,  con- 
spicuous among  these  being  that  graciousness  of  nature  and  of 
manners  with  which  the  Irish  peasant  is  so  specially  endowed. 

The  country  worker,  when  not  yet  broken  by  overwork  and 
under-feeding,  is  the  young  energetic  woman  who  is  frequently 
capable  of  much  better  things  than  her  opportunities  offer  her. 
She  would  'be  a  specially  valuable  asset  to  her  country  if  its  indus- 
trial resources  were  sufficiently  developed ;  and  yet  it  is  the  most 
promising  members  of  this  class  of  whom  Ireland  is  drained  year 
by  year.  If  the  industries  we  are  dealing  with  here  were  set  on 
a  better  footing  so  as  to  yield  an  adequate  living  to  the  country 
worker,  this  might  go  far  to  check  the  evil  of  over-emigration. 
The  country  worker  is,  perhaps,  the  daughter  or  sister  of  the  small 
crofter,  whose  average  holding  is  about  six  acres  of  poor  soil,  on 
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which  he  painfully  raises  a  meagre  crop  of  potatoes  and  corn. 
The  village  is  a  mere  straggling  line  of  dilapidated  two-roomed 
cabins,  thatch -roofed,  earthen-floored,  with  open  fireplace  and 
box-beds  in  both  the  '  but '  and  '  ben  '  ends.  These  beds  have 
sliding  lids,  and  in  some  families,  it  is  said,  the  traditional  custom 
still  holds  of  partially  closing  them  when  their  occupants  retire  for 
the  night.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  form  of  bed,  peculiar 
alike  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  may  be  a  relic  of  our  cave-dwelling 
ancestors.  In  some  of  the  villages  the  cottages  are  '  over  two 
hundred  years  old,'  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  would  seem 
to  belong  to  the  same  chronological  period.  Not  a  few  of  them 
were  wonderfully  clean  '  considering'  and  even  showed  pathetic 
little  attempts  at  decoration. 

The  byre,  holding  one  cow,  or  in  rare  cases  two,  was  usually 
attached  to  the  house.  The  pig-sty  and  hen-house  might  also  be 
adjacent,  and  their  occupants  lived  on  terms  of  affectionate 
familiarity  with  the  family. 

But  even  with  these  primitive  arrangements  the  highland 
cabin  is  undoubtedly  a  more  healthy  abode  than  the  slum  tene- 
ment, thanks  to  the  pure  air  which  blows  in  at  the  ever-open 
door ;  and  there  is  an  absence  of  the  peculiarly  repulsive  grime  and 
unwholesomeness  of  the  city  east-end.  Life  is  hard  and  grim 
enough,  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  less  squalid. 

The  produce  in  butter  and  eggs,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  kept  in 
whole  or  part  for  the  consumption  of  the  household,  or  may  be  sent 
to  the  nearest  town  for  sale.  It  is  inadequate  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  average-sized  family  in  either  case,  and  the  latter 
live  more  or  less  on  the  verge  of  starvation  all  the  year  round. 

One  typical  little  hamlet  comes  vividly  to  mind.  It  lies  tucked 
away  in  a  fold  of  the  hills,  which  rise  as  a  barrier  on  the  one  side  ; 
on  the  other  stretch  wide  tracts  of  bogland  and  moor,  where  at 
intervals  one  sees  a  tiny  islet  of  corn,  over  which  a  whitewashed 
cottage  stands  sentinel.  These  patches  of  land  have  been 
reclaimed  with  infinite  toil  from  the  surrounding  sea  of  morass, 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  engulf  them  again. 
The  district  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  populous  one ,  and  yet  the 
cabins  dotted  here  and  there  are  far  too  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  scanty  yield  of  land  like  this.  The  inhabitants  of  such  a 
region  will  make  small  demand  on  the  village  trades  and  handi- 
craftsmen. 

Neither  in  the  village  itself  nor  the  surrounding  district  is 
there  any  adequate  outlet  for  strong  youth.  The  young  men  and 
women  are  taught  no  trades  or  handicrafts,  nor  would  they  have 
opportunity  for  exercising  these  if  they  were  taught  them. 

Bather  more  than  a  mile  off,  on  the  other  side,  lies  the  Atlantic, 
whence  come  up  the  blighting  winds  and  the  sea  mists,  which 
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play  havoc  with  the  crops  and  embitter  life  in  the  winter  time. 
Yet  this  is  the  door  through  which  the  youth  of  the  village  seek 
their  freedom,  for  the  eyes  of  all  the  young  people  turn,  not  land- 
ward, but  seaward  across  the  great  waterway.  In  nearly  every 
cabin  you  will  see  on  the  mantelpiece  sheaves  of  envelopes  bearing 
the  American  stamp.  There  is  scarcely  a  peasant  family  which 
has  not  given  one  or  more  of  its  best  and  strongest  to  the  building 
up  of  the  great  Kepublic  of  the  West ;  and  the  Irish  villager,  to 
whom  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  even  Dublin,  come 
under  the  generic  term  of  '  them  furrin'  places,'  will  talk  to  you 
with  glib  familiarity  of  the  cities  of  '  the  States.' 

The  young  men  and  the  young  women  are  for  the  most  part 
poised  for  flight.  This  breeds  in  them  both  an  apathy  and  an 
unsettling  restlessness  in  regard  to  present  conditions  which  check 
wholesome  endeavour.  Anything  will  do  as  &  temporary  make- 
shift. 

In  one  of  the  cases  already  referred  to  we  have  a  typical  Irish 
peasant  family.  One  of  the  daughters,  a  strikingly  handsome  girl 
of  eighteen,  highly  intelligent,  full  of  energy  and  capacity,  who 
did  the  honours  of  her  mud  cabin  with  bare  feet  and  the  manners 
of  a  princess,  said  she  was  just  waiting  until  her  turn  came  to 
follow  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  had  already  gone  '  across  the 
water.' 

'  This  work  (shirt-making)  isn't  worth  while,  sure;  you  can't 
make  a  living  at  it.  But  there's  nothing  else,  and  it  puts  by  the 
time.' 

There  was  nothing  else.  When  the  stationmaster  turned  out 
the  oil  lamp  as  the  last  train  drew  out  of  the  little  highland  station 
the  village  sank  back  into  the  isolated  darkness  and  the  quiet  of 
the  summer  night,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  sole  and  slender  link 
between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabited  world  were  severed. 

A  parish  priest  spoke  very  strongly  and  emphatically  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  things  in  country  districts.  He  said  : 

I  know  of  several  cases  among  my  own  people  in  which  the  girls' 
health  has  been  quite  broken  down  by  the  low  pay  and  consequent  under- 
feeding. They  live  mostly  on  tea  and  white  bread.  Consumption  is  ram- 
pant among  them,  and  they  have  no  stamina  to  resist  it.  They  slave 
day  and  night  for  a  few  pence  ;  many  of  them  make  only  from  3s.  to  5s.  a 
week,  and  have  no  time  for  exercise.  The  only  thing  which  saves  some  of 
them  at  all  is  the  long  walk  to  and  fro  which  they  are  obliged  to  take 
with  their  work.  It's  white  slavery,  it  is. 

He  concluded  by  saying  he  was  glad  to  know  that  the  workers' 
case  was  at  last  taken  up,  and  that  the  facts  would  be  made 
known. 

Other  clergymen,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  having  a  wide 
experience  in  country  districts,  spoke  practically  to  the  same  effect, 
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and  emphasised  the  need  for  calling  public  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  workers. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  given  special  attention  to  this  question, 
speaking  of  the  evil  conditions  of  the  work,  and  the  serious  results 
it  was  having  on  the  health  of  the  girls,  said  : 

The  girls  carry  in  heavy  burdens  of  shirts,  say,  on  the  market-day,  which 
is  Tuesday.  They  may  get  a  lift  on  the  road ;  if  they  do  not  it  means  a 
three-miles  walk  for  them  each  way,  which  they  have  to  undertake  over- 
weighted and  underfed.  Consequently  they  arrive  home  at  night  in  a 
perfectly  exhausted  condition  and  without  any  wholesome  appetite.  Their 
day  is  something  like  this.  They  get  up  badly  rested  and  refreshed  after  a 
night  spent  in  an  insanitary,  ill-ventilated  house,  and  make  a  '  boil  of 
tea/  say  at  6  o'clock,  for  breakfast.  Then  they  do  a  little  housework. 
A  second  breakfast,  also  of  tea,  may  follow  an  hour  later.  Sewing  may 
begin  at  10,  and  six  or  seven  of  them  may  club  together  in  one  house  to  do 
this,  as  of  course  they  get  through  more  work  that  way.  If  there  is  a 
man  in  the  house,  something  in  the  way  of  dinner  may  be  made  between 
12  and  1 ;  if  not,  it  is  tea  and  bread  again.  Tea  again  at  5,  and  once  more 
tea  at  9.  They  work  on  this  food  sometimes  up  to  11  or  12  at  night  when 
they  have  a  big  order  on  ;  go  to  bed  after  midnight,  it  may  be ;  rise  unre- 
freshed  in  the  morning,  and  begin  again  da  capo. 

In  other  country  centres  the  problem  presents  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent aspect.  Owing  to  its  being  on  a  main  line  of  railway  the 
village  may  have  developed  into  a  little  townlet.  The  croft  has 
disappeared,  and  other  rustic  features  have  been  pushed  into  the 
background.  The  man  of  the  house  finds  more  or  less  steady, 
although  seldom  entirely  adequate,  occupation  in  various  callings 
connected  with  the  place.  But,  again,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
women  folk  to  do,  if  they  elect  to  stay  at  home,  '  except  the  shirts 
or  the  sprigging.' 

Or  it  may  be  that,  owing  to  natural  advantages,  the  village  has 
half  developed  into  a  summer  watering-place.  Here  you  find  the 
home  worker  of  a  somewhat  better  social  class.  By  dint  of  a  hard 
struggle  she  has  managed  to  acquire,  or  more  usually  she  has 
inherited,  a  comfortably  furnished  house.  This  she  lets  during 
the  short  summer  season  as  lodgings.  But  the  summer  visitor  is 
an  uncertain  quantity,  and  one  bad  season  may  leave  her  hope- 
lessly in  arrears,  burdened  as  she  is  with  the  upkeep  of  a  house 
beyond  her  income,  and  which  must  be  maintained  in  good  con- 
dition if  it  is  to  yield  any  profit  at  all.  She,  too,  falls  back  on  the 
needlework  during  the  off  season.  Other  outlet  for  her  there  is 
none,  and  she  is  '  only  too  thankful  to  get  the  work,  poor  pay  and 
all.'  On  the  surface  of  things  she  seems  better  off  than  her  sister 
worker  on  the  highland  croft.  Underneath  the  surface  you  will 
find  her  engaged  in  the  still  more  bitter  struggle  of  genteel  poverty 
and  the  fight  to  keep  up  a  respectable  appearance.  Some  of  the 
most  pathetic  cases  met  with  were  those  of  the  anxious-eyed,  care- 
driven  women  of  this  class. 
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The  absence  of  a  standard  and  uniform  rate  of  pay  for  work  of 
the  same  nature  and  efficiency  is  a  feature  common  to  the  majority 
of  the  industries  followed  by  women,  and  is  productive  of  deplor- 
able economic  results  both  to  workers  and  employers  from  the 
irregular  competition  of  which  it  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect. 

This  feature  is  due  mainly  to  the  absence  among  women  of  the 
trade  organisations  by  which  men  have  been  able  to  fix  and  main- 
tain a  standard  rate  of  pay. 

The  cases  investigated  showed  a  quite  remarkable  variation  in 
rates,  amounting  to  30  to  40  per  cent.,  for  work  which  was  almost 
identical  in  kind  and  quantity.  In  shirtmaking,  in  particular, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  payment  is  determined  not  so 
much  by  the  amount  of  the  work  required  as  by  the  quality  of  the 
material  used  for  the  garment. 

The  figures  collected  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry  show  con- 
clusively that  wages  rates  have  decreased  considerably  during 
late  years,  and  that  they  are  still  falling. 

May  I  again  emphasise  the  point  that  of  the  two  direct  methods 
for  protecting  industrial  conditions,  combination  on  the  part  of  the 
worker  and  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  State,  we  may  at  once 
lay  aside  the  former  as  impracticable  here?  It  is  at  all  times 
difficult  to  organise  women  in  trade  unions,  even  when  they  are 
employed  in  large  bodies  in  factories.  In  the  case  of  the  out- 
workers, where  each  constitutes  an  independent  unit,  isolated  from 
her  neighbours,  and  working  for  her  own  hand,  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  We  are,  therefore,  forced  back  on  the  remaining  alter- 
native of  State  legislation. 

It  is  in  equalising  the  rates  of  pay  for  similar  work  and  thus 
checking  the  present  irregular  competition,  disastrous  to  employers 
and  workers  alike,  that  a  Trade  Board  would  operate  so  beneficially. 

With  regard  to  hours.  It  does  not  seem  practicable  to  deal 
directly  with  the  evil  of  long  hours.  No  system  of  inspection 
could  be  devised — nor  is  it  entirely  desirable  that  it  should  be 
devised — whereby  the  hours  of  the  home  worker  could  be  regu- 
lated by  law.  But  as  the  long  hours  are  due,  not  to  a  perverted 
preference  on  the  part  of  the  worker  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours 
per  day  of  sordid  toil,  but  to  the  fact  that  these  hours  are  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  earnings,  we  may  conclude,  I  think,  that  if 
the  wage  were  raised  to  a  reasonable  level  the  long  hours  would 
cease  automatically. 

In  the  urban  centres  the  largest  proportion  of  the  home 
workers  are  recruited  from  the  wives  of  men  who  are  either  fre- 
quently out  of  work,  underpaid  when  employed,  or  both.  This 
feature  has  also  been  noted  by  such  high  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  home  work  as  Miss  Clementina  Black  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,. 
Pamsay  Macdonalcl, 
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Commenting  on  the  Eeport  of  the  House  of  Commons  Select 
Committee  on  Home  Work,  Miss  Black  says  :  '  As  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes  ...  a  larger  group  than  any  of  them  [enumerated 
by  the  Select  Committee]  is  that  of  wives  of  men  who  work 
because  the  wages  of  their  husbands  are  too  small  to  keep  the 
family.5 

The  writer's  own  observations  in  the  present  and  similar  in- 
quiries fully  corroborate  this  statement.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
of  the  less  skilled  women's  industries,  the  supply  of  labour  ia 
largely  determined  by  the  state  of  employment  among  the  men. 

In  the  course  of  investigations  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  con- 
ducted for  the  Scottish  Council  for  Women's  Trades,  employers 
have  told  the  writer  that  their  supply  of  women  outworkers  in  the 
shirtmaking  trade  fluctuated  very  much  according  to  the  state  of 
men's  labour  on  the  Clyde.  When  work  was  scarce  and  wages 
low  with  the  men  folk,  the  wives  and  mothers  betook  themselves 
to  the  shirt-finishing,  upheld  by  the  traditional  belief  that  '  every 
woman  can  sew.' 

In  some  of  the  larger  Irish  centres  visited  the  results  of  inade- 
quate employment  for  the  men  were  very  marked.  In  house  after 
house  the  writer  found  the  wife,  in  the  early  forenoon  hours,  just 
at  the  time  when  household  duties  should  have  claimed  her  care, 
plying  her  needle  with  feverish  haste  '  to  make  up  a  pay,'  while 
'  himself,'  strong,  able-bodied,  and  willing  to  work,  sat  brooding 
by  the  fire,  the  heart  taken  out  of  him  by  the  fruitless  daily  tramp 
after  the  job  which  constantly  eluded  him.  As  one  woman  said  : 
'  It  takes  a  man  and  a  woman  both  nowadays  to  keep  a  family.' 

Even  when  in  work  the  man's  wage  was  insufficient  to  main- 
tain the  household;  still  less  did  it  allow  any  margin  for  saving 
against  the  rainy  day  of  unemployment.  The  repeated  and  pro- 
longed recurrence  of  this  latter  not  only  demoralised  the  man,  but, 
as  time  went  on,  had  the  effect  of  more  and  more  firmly  installing 
the  wife  and  mother  as  the  main  breadwinner. 

Marrying  a  skilled  shirtmaker  is  for  the  casual  labourer  the 
equivalent  of  what  marrying  an  heiress  may  be  in  another  rank 
in  life. 

The  competition  of  the  woman  unfortunate  in  her  marriage 
and  of  the  casual  worker  has  everywhere  a  tendency  to  lower 
wages.  On  the  one  hand,  the  partially  supported  married  woman, 
not  being  entirely  dependent  on  her  own  earnings,  may  be  to  some 
extent  indifferent  as  to  the  price  she  takes;  while  the  casual 
worker,  who  is  driven  by  hard  necessity,  cannot  wait  to  bargain, 
but  is  glad  to  get  the  work  at  any  price.  Both  increase  greatly 
the  hardship  of  the  woman  who  works  steadily  at  the  trade,  and 
whose  living  is  entirely  dependent  on  what  her  own  two  hands 
can  earn  thereby. 

3A2 
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It  is  the  woman  of  the  last-named  class — the  independent 
wage-earner — who  may  justly  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
and  legitimate  worker,  and  it  is  her  production  and  requirements 
which  ought  to  constitute  the  standard  by  which  wages  are  to  be 
fixed. 

The  intrusion  of  the  women  of  the  other  two  classes  introduces 
a  factor  whereby  a  false  standard  of  remuneration  is  set  up,  and 
one  which  is  both  morally  and  economically  unsound. 

The  home  workers  present,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
example  of  '  weak  bargaining,'  to  borrow  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's 
phrase,  to  be  found  in  the  industrial  world.  In  their  case,  more 
conspicuously  than  in  any  other  perhaps,  the  wage  is  determined, 
not  by  the  market  value  of  the  work  done,  but  by  the  poverty  and 
helplessness  of  the  worker  herself. 

Nothing  would  contribute  more  substantially  to  a  solution  of 
the  sweating  problem  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  than  the  develop- 
ment of  adequately  paid  industries,  and  the  decasualisation  of 
labour  for  men.  This  would  undoubtedly  relieve  the  needlework 
trades  to  a  great  extent  of  the  pressure  of  the  worst  kind  of  com- 
petition. 

We  should  then  have  left  mainly  (1)  the  single  woman  de- 
pendent on  her  own  earnings,  who  may  have  others  to  help ;  (2)  the 
wife  of  the  invalided  or  otherwise  permanently  incapacitated 
husband,  the  deserted  wife,  and  the  widow,  having  dependents  on 
them. 

Future  legislation  under  an  amended  Poor  Law  may  or  may 
not  eliminate  Class  2  by  making  special  provision  for  them  as 
mothers,  but  in  any  case  at  present  they,  with  Class  1,  represent 
the  stable  element  in  the  trade,  and  ought — particularly  the 
former — to  constitute  the  main  point  for  consideration  when 
remedial  measures,  legislative  or  other,  are  in  question. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  casual  worker,  being 
usually  an  inferior  worker,  has  a  serious  effect  in  lowering  the 
standard  of  industrial  skill.  While  many  of  the  women  in  the 
home  needlework  trades  were  engaged  at  low  rates  on  work  of 
much  beauty  and  delicacy,  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill, 
numbers  were  also  employed  on  coarse  embroidery  of  materials 
which  were  in  themselves  quite  unsuited  for  ornamentation. 
There  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  no  particular  reason  why  this  work 
should  be  done  at  all.  It  was  a  mere  waste  of  human  effort  and 
time,  and  would  probably  never  have  come  into  the  market  but  for 
the  abundance  of  this  cheap  unskilled  labour. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  once  more  emphasise  the  urgent  need 
for  concentrating  attention  on  legislative  remedies  for  the  evils  in 
question.  It  is  hopeless  to  look  for  any  improvement  of  conditions 
through  action  on  the  part  of  these  workers  themselves,  either 
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individually  or  collectively.      The  State  must  step  in  and  fix  a 
minimum  below  which  wages  shall  not  fall. 

It  would  also  be  both  futile  and  impolitic  to  attack  this  ques- 
tion by  putting  individual  firms  in  the  pillory  of  public  exposure. 
This,  at  best,  would  merely  be  to  deal  with  the  branches  and  leave 
the  root  untouched. 

Further,  it  is  obvious  that  the  individual  employer  is  quite  as 
much  at  the  mercy  of  a  vicious  system  of  competition  as  are  his 
workers.  Statements  have  frequently  been  made  to  me  by 
employers  to  the  effect  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  had 
to  work  were  distasteful  to  them  as  honourable  and  fair-minded 
men,  but  that  these  were  forced  upon  them  by  the  irregular  com- 
petition of  less  scrupulous  competitors  in  the  market.  Legislation 
tending  to  equalise  and  steady  the  wage  would  therefore  be  a 
protection  to  the  employer  who  wished  to  deal  honestly  with  his 
workers,  and  would  certainly  be  welcomed  by  many  of  them. 

In  my  interviews  with  employers  I  was  impressed  alike  by  their 
desire  to  deal  fairly  with  their  workers,  and  the  unanimous  and 
unquestioning  faith  shown  by  even  the  most  benevolent  in  the 
Tightness  and  justice  of  paying  the  country  workers  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  workshop  hand,  this  faith  being  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  work  of  the  country  woman  is 
the  product  of  her  '  leisure  time  ' !  Kemernbering  the  poverty 
and  hardship  which  surround  the  lives  of  the  latter,  the  grim  irony 
of  the  phrase  comes  home  to  one.  In  any  case,  the  assumption 
leaves  out  of  view  the  fact  that  the  finished  article  has  the  same 
value  when  placed  on  the  market  whether  it  be  produced  in  a 
country  croft  or  a  town  workshop,  and  that,  while  making  fair 
allowance  for  the  cost  of  commission,  carriage,  and  certain  risks 
of  damage  or  loss  of  material,  it  is  the  employer  alone  who  profits 
by  the  difference  in  the  wage. 

The  regulation  of  wages  by  law  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  worker  of  this  class,  and,  speaking  generally,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  which  we  are  considering  here. 
It  has  further  this  supreme  advantage,  that  it  deals  not  merely 
with  faulty  individuals,  who  may  be  hardly  pressed  by  circum- 
stances, but  with  the  whole  faulty  system. 

But  the  mills  of  legislative  reform  grind  slowly,  and  not  always 
with  conspicuous  exactitude.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  accelerate 
their  pace  than  the  granting  of  that  political  leverage  to  women 
which  the  Parliamentary  Suffrage  would  confer.  To  the  woman 
worker,  with  her  weak  Trade  Combination,  a  direct  say  in  the 
making  of  these  industrial  laws  to  which  she  must  look  for  her 
chief  protection  is  even  more  important  than  it  is  to  the  man 
worker  with  his  strong  Trade  Union.  Had  the  workers  composing 
the  shirt  trade  been  men  voters  instead  of  politically  non-existent 
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women,  it  seenis  hardly  probable  that  any  Government  would  have 
ventured  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  their  interests  by  leaving 
them  in  this  flagrant  fashion  without  the  protection  of  the  Trade 
Board  Act. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  conditions  of  the  shirtmakers  in 
England  and  Scotland.  How  grievous  in  many  cases  are  these 
conditions  can  be  ascertained  from  the  series  of  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  of  London  and  the 
Scottish  Council  for  Women's  Trades.  These  give  extended 
statistics  of  wages  and  hours,  together  with  general  information 
on  the  shirtmaking  and  kindred  trades.  The  difficulties  of  the 
manufacturers  and  workers  in  both  countries  are  greatly  intensified 
by  the  unregulated  and  suicidal  competition  now  going  on  in 
Ireland,  which  the  new  Government  measure  has  left  unchecked, 
and  which,  in  the  long  run,  must  prove  disastrous  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  alike. 

But  the  isolation  of  their  circumstances,  the  racial  tempera- 
ment which  unfits  them  for  the  commercial  struggle,  render  it 
specially  imperative  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  should  be 
raised  in  defence  of  these  helpless  and  inarticulate  women  workers 
of  Ireland.  By  nature  and  by  circumstances  they  are  heavily 
handicapped  for  this  race. 

Oh !  Child  among  the  nations,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  the 
chaffering  of  the  market-place? 

MARGARET  HARDINGE  IRWIN. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND    AND    THE    HAGUE 
FISHERIES  AWARD 


OF  arbitration  the  besetting  sin  is  ambiguity.  Reading  the  text 
of  The  Hague  Tribunal  award  in  the  recent  North  Atlantic  Coast 
Fisheries  arbitration,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
verbose  complexity  both  of  questions  and  answers,  whose  effect 
is  to  obscure  the  main  issue  and  utterly  confound  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  award. 

This  confusion  is  reflected  in  the  reception  of  the  findings  by 
Press  and  public.  Each  party  claims  a  triumph.  Four  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  award,  i.e.  on  the  llth  of  September,  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  closed  a  lengthy  communique  to 
the  Press  with  the  words  :  '  The  general  result  is  regarded  as  a 
substantial  victory  for  the  United  States.'  On  the  same  day  The 
Times  printed  a  despatch  from  its  Toronto  correspondent,  in 
which  he  declared  :  '  It  is  now  realised  that  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land have  won  a  great  victory.'  Nothing  could  be  happier  from 
a  moral  point  of  view  than  that  both  sides  to  a  dispute  should 
retire  in  this  frame  of  mind.  Nor  is  it  less  to  be  desired  from  an 
international  standpoint  that  a  decision  of  The  Hague  Courts 
should  bring  about,  not  indeed  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  but 
by  the  inditing  of  many  sheets  of  foolscap,  the  cessation  of  inter- 
national bickering  and  international  animosity. 

Unhappily,  in  spite  of  the  paeans  of  triumph  in  three  capitals, 
such  a  result  as  this  has  not  been  obtained.  Regarded  as  an 
instrument  to  produce  international  and  Imperial  harmony,  it 
may  be  found  far  from  fulfilling  its  function.  It  may,  although 
let  us  hope  it  will  not,  prove  the  cause  of  further  and  more  frequent 
disputes  and  more  deplorable  jealousies.  Perhaps,  by  the  time 
these  lines  appear,  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  aims  and  tactics 
of  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  as  well  as  the  helplessness  of  the 
machinery  appointed  to  regulate  them,  may  prevail.  The  truth 
is,  one  had  only  to  read  the  adroitly  framed  and  utterly  irrelevant 
questions  to  anticipate  the  replies  which  must  prudently  have 
been  given  to  those  questions ;  and  if  we  are  not  precisely  where 
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we  were,  it  is  because  the  modus  vivendi  with  America,  binding 
the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  being  superseded  by  the  decision  of 
the  Tribunal,  that  Colony  can  now  proceed  to  act,  or  attempt  to 
act,  on  its  own  account.  How  it  will  act,  and  whether  that  action 
will  or  not  prove  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire, 
will  duly  appear. 

First,  as  regards  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Canada's  only  aim 
was  to  oppose  the  American  pretension  to  cruise  at  pleasure  in 
Canadian  waters.  The  Gloucester  fleet  had  claimed  that  they 
might  sail  within  the  Canadian  bays,  creeks  and  harbours,  taking 
the  three-mile  limit  from  their  anchorage  to  the  nearest  land. 
This  contention  has  not  lately  to  any  extent  been  carried  out  in 
practice,  and  it  has  now  been  laid  down  that  the  three  miles  shall 
be  measured  from  a  line  drawn  across  from  one  headland  to 
another.  But,  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland,  the  best  fishing 
grounds  of  the  island  were  thrown  open  to  the  Americans  by  the 
Treaty  of  1818  :  and  the  people  of  the  Colony  only  hold  their  own 
waters  subject  to  foreign  easements. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  whole  question  of  America's  participa- 
tion in  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  one's  emotion  is  of  astonish- 
ment, not  unmingled  with  admiration,  at  the  vigour  and  pertina- 
city of  the  American  claims  and  the  manner  in  which  those  claims 
have  been  received  by  the  British  Government.  The  Americans 
have  no  fisheries  of  their  own.  They  are,  therefore,  driven  to 
resort  to  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  waters.  The  Treaty  of 
1783,  which  recognised  American  independence,  in  its  third 
article  conferred  upon  the  revolted  colonists  certain  fishery  rights 
within  British  territory.  This  treaty  was  terminated  by  the  war 
of  1812.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent  did  not  mention  the  fisheries,  and, 
disputes  having  arisen,  the  Convention  of  1818  was  agreed  upon. 
Its  first  article  provided  that  : 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  for  ever,  in  common 
with  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from 
Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands  ;  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands  ;  on  the  shores 
of  the  Magdalen  Islands  ;  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks 
from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the 
Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  northward  indefinitely  along  the  coast, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  ...  In  return  for  the  above  concession,  and  also  for  liberty 
to  enter  other  bays,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  only  of  drying  fish  or  obtaining 
shelter,  wood,  and  water,  the  United  States  renounced  '  for  ever  '  all  claims 
to  fish  elsewhere  on  the  British  North  American  coasts. 

But  the  foregoing  Convention  did  not  operate  altogether  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Americans ;  wherefore,  in  1854,  a  Eeciprocity 
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Treaty  was  negotiated.  By  the  terms  of  this  arrangement,  not 
only  the  Treaty  coast,  but  the  entire  sea  fishery  was  thrown 
open  to  the  Americans,  with  certain  rights  to  land  and  cure  their 
fish.  At  first,  when  the  news  of  this  treaty  reached  Nova  Scotia, 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  broke  out  due  to  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  reciprocal  advantages  Nova  Scotia  was  to  enjoy.  Amongst 
those  who  believed  that  the  Colony's  interests  had  been  wantonly 
sacrificed  was  the  eminent  statesman  and  orator  Joseph  Howe, 
who  promptly  sat  down  and  penned  an  impassioned  letter  to  The 
Times. 

This  letter,  a  copy  of  which  lies  before  me,  was  never  pub- 
lished, and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  distinguished  jurist  of 
Halifax.  There  are  some  passages  in  it  which  are  pertinent  and 
interesting  enough  to  be  quoted  here  : 

By  the  last  English  mail  the  newspapers  informed  us  that  the  rights  of 
Fishery  secured  to  British  subjects  by  the  Convention  of  1818  had  been  yielded 
up  to  the  free  participation  of  our  Republican  neighbours.  The  news  was 
bad  enough,  but  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  it  was  conveyed  were  even  worse. 
With  few  exceptions  the  English  newspapers  exhibited  a  timid  apprehension 
of  what  might  happen  if  the  Queen's  ships  protected  the  Queen's  subjects  in 
the  lawful  enjoyment  of  rights  secured  by  treaty  stipulations,  or  they  spoke 
contemptuously  of  the  value  of  the  fishery,  and  of  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  the  British  Americans,  whose  property  they  rejoiced  was  to  be  handed 
over  to  more  enterprising  and  adventurous  citizens  of  a  foreign  Power.  The 
sacrifice  of  our  material  interests  by  the  Imperial  Government  might  have 
been  borne  with  patience  had  not  the  tidings  been  conveyed  to  us  in  terms  of 
scoffing  and  contemptuous  indifference  by  the  great  organs  of  British  public 
opinion.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  blood  of  every  British 
American  curdled,  and  his  cheek  flushed  with  shame  and  indignation  at  the 
truckling  tone  of  the  English  newspapers,  and  at  the  unanimity  with  which 
they  counselled  peace  at  any  price  and  the  surrender  of  invaluable  privileges 
on  the  coasts  and  in  the  bays  of  half  a  continent  because  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  half  had  the  effrontery  to  demand  them. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  gauge  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  interests, 
the  threatened  abandonment  of  which  has  excited  the  feelings  I  have  described. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  British  America  to  Cape  Sable,  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  following  the  coast  lines  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Basin  of 
Minas,  we  have  four  hundred  miles  of  sea  coast.  Following  the  coast  lines  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  we  have  eight  hundred  miles  of  sea  coast.  The 
northern  shores  of  New  Brunswick  and  those  of  Prince  Edward  Island  may 
be  estimated  at  five  hundred.  The  coasts  of  Canada  from  below  where  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  six  miles  wide,  to  the  New  Brunswick  boundary  stretch  over  eight 
hundred  miles.  Following  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  including  the  coast  of  Labrador,  we  have  perhaps  fifteen 
hundred  more. 

A  crow  flying  round  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  must  travel  one  thousand 
miles.  We  have  here  five  thousand  miles  of  sea  coast — the  whole  Atlantic 
shore  of  the  United  States  includes  but  eighteen  hundred — the  shore  line  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  gives  them  but  eleven  hundred  more,  or  twenty-nine 
hundred  in  all.  If  to  these  five  thousand  miles  of  sea  coast  you  add  the 
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indents  of  bays  and  harbours  (and  all  North  America  abounds  with  them), 
you  will  have  at  least  five  thousand  additional  miles.  Along  this  whole  line 
of  coast,  and  in  these  numerous  bays  and  harbours,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  banks  of  Newfoundland,  there  is  the  richest  Fishery  in  the  world.  Cod, 
haddock,  halibut,  mackerel,  herring,  salmon  abound,  with  numerous  other 
fish  which  have  yet  no  marketable  value.  These  fisheries  naturally  belong  to 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  North  America,  who  own  the  adjacent  coasts  and 
islands  which  flank,  enlap,  and  encompass  them  on  every  side.  It  is  said  that 
the  Republicans  own  one  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  but  this  is  not  true,  for 
a  straight  line  drawn  across  that  bay  from  the  western  extremity  of  Nova 
Scotia  strikes  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  shores  of  Maine  barely 
touching  the  outer  edge. 

In  the  fisheries  south  of  this  point,  whatever  may  be  their  value,  no 
foreign  nation  ventures  to  participate.  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  North 
America  have  never  taken  SOL  worth  of  fish  on  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Republic.  It  may  be  said  that  the  fisheries  there  are  valueless — this  is  com- 
paratively, though  not  literally,  true.  But  if  it  were  not,  who  believes  that 
British  subjects,  or  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  Power/,  would  be  permitted 
to  take  fish  in  the  Sound  or  in  the  Penobscot,  Boston,  Delaware,  or  Chesapeake 
Bays  ?  Not  only  are  these  fisheries  guarded  with  jealousy  by  the  municipal 
laws  of  each  individual  -State,  but  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  Union  claim 
for  its  citizens  exclusive  dominion  over  the  bays  and  over  three  (see 
'Massachusetts  Fishery  Laws'  and  Chancellor  Kent's  'Commentaries') 
marine  miles  of  a  coast.  These  writers  draw  the  line  from  headland  to 
headland,  and  give  notice  to  all  the  world  that  whenever  the  interests  of  the 
Republic  required  the  appropriation  that  line  may  be  indefinitely  extended. 

What  reason  exists,  then,  why  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  North  America 
should  not  have  the  same  rights  over  the  waters  which  surround  them  and  the 
security  of  the  same  liberal  interpretation  of  international  law  ? 

Is  it  because  their  ancestors,  from  devotion  to  the  national  flag  of 
England,  and  from  preference  to  her  institutions,  forsook  all  their  property 
and  prospects  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Republic,  and  casting  them- 
selves into  the  howling  wastes  and  upon  the  desolate  sea  coasts  of  the  north, 
have  toiled  and  died  under  a  delusion  ? 


But  the  excitement  subsided  when  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
Americans  in  turn  gave  British  subjects  reciprocal  privileges  at 
their  eastern  ports,  very  beneficial  to  the  fishermen  and  lumber- 
men. The  life  of  this  treaty  was  twelve  years.  At  the  expiry 
of  that  period  the  Americans,  urged  by  their  fishermen  and  by 
the  promoters  of  the  high  tariff  policy,  terminated  the  arrange- 
ment. In  1871,  however,  came  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which 
threw  open  the  fisheries  to  the  Americans  in  almost  the  precise 
terms  of  the  previous  Keciprocity  Treaty.  The  British,  how- 
ever, alleged  that  the  value  of  their  concession  was  much  greater 
than  that  made  by  America,  and  a  Commission  was  appointed  to 
try  the  question  and  award  the  difference,  if  any,  to  Great  Britain. 

The  American  counsel  frankly  admitted  at  the  outset  that  the 
concession  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland  to  fish  in  American 
waters  was  of  no  value  to  the  British  fishermen,  as  they  could 
never  use  it.  It  was  the  Colonial  argument  before  this  Halifax 
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Commission  of  1877— and  it  reads  oddly  enough  now,  that,  as  Sir 
William  Whiteway  put  it  : 

For  us  to  have  the  right  of  importing  into  the  United  States  our  fish  and 
fish  produce  duty  free  was  an  advantage  to  Americans  as  a  nation  ;  it  gave 
them  a  cheaper  article,  upon  the  principle  that  the  consumer  always  paid  the 
duty,  and  in  this  case  it  was  shown  by  conclusive  evidence  that,  duty  or  no 
duty,  the  Canadian  exporter  of  mackerel  had  averaged  about  the  same  returns 
in  his  account  sales.  A  duty  simply  operated  as  a  protection  to  the  American 
fishing  interests  as  a  distinct  business.  To  take  it  off  was  an  injury  to  that 
interest,  but  a  benefit  to  America  as  a  nation,  and  it  was  with  the  nation  that 
the  Commission  was  dealing. 

The  Commission,  moved  by  this  ingenious  argument,  decided 
that  the  right  to  fish  along  the  coasts  of  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land was  worth  to  the  Americans,  in  addition  to  the  tariff  con- 
cessions, the  sum  of  five  and  a-half  millions  of  dollars  for  twelve 
years  dating  from  1871.  In  1883  the  Americans  gave  notice  to 
terminate  the  arrangement,  and  then  fresh  trouble  began.  Still 
engaged  in  building  up  a  barrier  of  protection  America  imposed 
prohibitive  duties  on  British  fish ,  and  at  the  same  time  demanded , 
as  of  right,  a  share  in  the  British  fishery.  Consequently,  the 
Canadians  and  Newfoundlanders  fell  back  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  1818,  which  prohibited  the  Americans  from  taking, 
drying,  or  curing  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  British  North 
American  coast,  certain  limited  portions  of  Newfoundland, 
Labrador,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands  excepted.  '  Free  fish  for 
free  waters '  became  the  Colonial  watchword.  Congress  re- 
fusing either  to  make  a  new  treaty  or  to  accept  an  Inter- 
national Commission,  Canada's  only  course  was  to  enforce  her 
rights  and  inflict  punishment  upon  American  trespassers  in 
Canadian  waters.  Naturally,  this  action  inflamed  the  New 
Englanders,  who  clamoured  for  reprisals.  For  a  time  there  was 
talk  of  severing  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Canada,  but  the 
Americans  finally  listened  to  reason,  and  an  International  Com- 
mission was  appointed  in  1887  to  settle  the  dispute.  This  Com- 
mission, in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Sackville,  and  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  represented  Great  Britain,  formulated  what  was 
known  as  the  Bayard-Pauncefote  Treaty.  This  latter  being 
rejected  by  the  American  Senate,  the  situation  was  as  before. 

Hitherto,  Canada  and  Newfoundland  had  acted  together  in 
defending  their  interests.  But  Newfoundland,  although  a  far 
greater  sufferer  by  the  Treaty  of  1818  than  Canada,  had  still  a 
weapon  of  offence  upon  which  she  could  rely.  The  bulk  of  the 
American  fleet  does  not  frequent  the  Treaty  shore  at  all,  but 
the  Grand  Banks.  The  quantity  of  fish  caught  on  the  Banks 
depends  largely  upon  the  supply  of  fresh-bait  fishes.  Such  bait- 
fishes — caplin,  squid,  and  herring — are  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
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territorial  waters  of  Newfoundland.  In  permitting  foreigners  to 
purchase  bait  on  her  shores  contiguous  to  the  Grand  Banks, 
Newfoundland  had  been  providing  the  means  of  her  own  undoing. 
Events  now  suggested  to  one  Newfoundland  statesman  the  possi- 
bility of  his  Colony  acting  separately.  The  Hon.  Robert  Bond 
announced  that  Newfoundland  was  tired  of  being  perpetually  tied 
io  Canada's  tail;  and  that  even  the  British  connexion  was  far 
from  being  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  senior  Colony.  He 
believed  that  a  commercial  arrangement  was  capable  of  being 
negotiated  with  America,  which  would  benefit  the  island  enor- 
mously ;  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  Washington  to  negotiate 
it.  Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  Boot's  predecessor,  was  then  Secretary  of 
State.  He  did  not  understand  the  etiquette,  nor  heed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Colonial  system.  He  turned  his  back  on 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  and  arranged  the  desired  trade  conven- 
tion with  Mr.  Bond.  This  proceeding  was  naturally  most  un- 
palatable to  Canada,  especially  as  some  of  its  provisions  were 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  Dominion,  and  at  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
request  the  Imperial  Government  declined  to  sanction  the  Bond- 
Blaine  Treaty. 

That  was  twenty  years  ago.  Since  that  time  Sir  Eobert  Bond 
has  never  rested  in  his  efforts  to  redress  what  he  regarded  as  a 
gross  injustice.  He  has  preached  retaliation  without  ceasing.  He 
has  persistently  advocated  commercial  union  with  the  United 
States,  and  he  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  indignation  against 
Canada,  whose  '  impertinent  interference  '  wrecked  his  conven- 
tion. His  first  step  was  to  grant  the  Americans  freely  all  tne  con- 
cessions they  asked  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  to  treat 
Canadian  fishermen  on  the  same  footing  as  foreigners.  But  this 
state  of  exasperation  did  not  prevent  a  new  attempt  by  both 
Colonies  in  1898  to  make  an  arrangement  with  America.  These 
negotiations  failing,  Sir  Kobert  Bond,  having  obtained  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  promise  not  again  to  veto  separate  action  on  New- 
foundland's part,  in  1902  made  a  fresh  pilgrimage  to  Washington. 
Mr.  Hay,  recognising  as  the  astute  Mr.  Blaine  had  done,  that 
here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  bringing  about  a  cleavage 
between  two  British  Colonies  and  for  '  extending  American  in- 
fluence over  a  neighbouring  British  territory,'  met  Sir  Kobert 
Bond  in  a  proper  spirit.  The  Blaine-Bond  convention  was 
revived  as  the  Hay-Bond  convention.  The  American  Foreign 
Secretary  frankly  admitted  that  the  convention  was  political 
rather  than  commercial.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  which  America 
was  pursuing  towards  the  British  West  Indies  :  and  it  was  a 
policy  with  which  Canada  would  have  nothing  to  do,  the  Laurier 
Government  having  pledged  itself  to  Imperial  preference. 

Sir  Robert  returned  to  Newfoundland  in  triumph.     Unluckily, 
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he  had  not  counted  on  the  American  Senate's  opposition.  The 
New  England  fishermen  stoutly  rejected  the  idea  of  duty-free 
Newfoundland  fish  :  they  petitioned  against  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, and  they  found  a  powerful  spokesman  in  Senator  Cabot 
Lodge.  The  convention  was  rejected  ;  nothing  was  to  be  given  to 
either  Newfoundland  or  Canada,  and  at  the  same  time  every 
privilege  in  British  waters  was  to  be  enjoyed.  How  was  this 
to  be  rendered  possible  ?  By  a  special  American  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  of  1818,  by  which  the  Americans  had  equal  privileges 
with  the  British.  As  an  answer  to  this  move  Sir  Bobert  Bond 
stringently  applied  against  the  American  fishermen  the  provisions 
of  the  Bait  Act.  Fish  could  not  be  caught  without  bait— there- 
after no  Newfoundlander  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  bait  to  a 
foreigner.  In  case  the  Americans  should  seek  to  evade  the  restric- 
tion by  employing  Newfoundlanders,  the  Foreign  Fishing  Vessels 
Act  was  passed  in  1905,  making  it  illegal  for  the  master  of  any 
foreign  fishing  vessel  in  Newfoundland  waters  to  engage  Colonial 
fishermen  as  part  of  his  crew.  '  Batification  or  retaliation  ' 
became  the  Colonial  motto  with  regard  to  the  Hay-Bond  con- 
vention. 

Such  was  the  juncture  when  Mr.  Elihu  Boot  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  The  new  American  Secretary  of  State  quickly  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  how  the  situation  should  be  met.  He  deter- 
mined to  take  a  high  hand  with  Newfoundland  :  to  appeal  to  the 
British  Government  against  Sir  Bobert  Bond,  who  had  dared  to 
devise  laws  to  further  his  own  selfish  policy. 

As  a  result  the  Bait  Act  was  withdrawn.  To  Mr.  Root's  extra- 
ordinary contention  that  the  situation  created  by  the  War  of 
Independence  was  '  in  the  nature  of  a  partition  of  the  Empire,' 
and  that  ever  since  then  America  had  possessed  joint  sovereign 
rights  in  all  parts  of  the  fishery  that  were  not  expressly  renounced 
in  the  Treaty  of  1818,  the  British  Government,  through  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  retorted  with  a  truly  abject  proposal  for  a  modus 
vivendi.  That  this  was  a  regrettable  blunder  is  now  recognised. 
It  lent  some  shadow  of  reason  to  the  American  contention. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  Colony  was  further  sacrificed  by  sus- 
pending the  Foreign  Fishing  Vessels  Act,  and  permitting  the 
use  of  purse-seines  in  defiance  of  Colonial  laws.  Sir  Bobert  Bond 
was  now  seemingly  helpless.  He  had  exhausted  all  his  resources 
in  forging  a  weapon  of  offence  and  defence.  Fate  suddenly  pre- 
sented another.  A  session  of  the  Imperial  Conference  took  place 
in  London  in  1907.  Sir  Bobert  was  a  delegate.  He  was  interested 
neither  in  the  high  Imperial  questions  discussed  nor  in  the 
attendant  festivities.  He  was  the  one  solitary  absentee  on  many 
notable  occasions,  even  when  the  freedom  of  the  City  was  pre- 
sented to  the  visiting  Premiers.  He  had  resolved  upon  a  bold 
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step  :  failing  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Imperial  Government 
he  would  rise  in  his  place  and  make  a  dramatic  appeal  to  his 
fellow  Premiers  to  support  him.  This  course  was  followed  :  he 
harangued  them  all  in  a  lengthy  speech  which  almost  created  con- 
sternation in  Government  circles.  The  Colonial  Premiers  sup- 
ported his  contention  with  one  exception.  That  exception  was 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  But  what 
occurred  precisely  is  not  now  known ;  the  report  of  this  debate 
was  suppressed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  other  steps 
taken  by  Sir  Eobert  Bond  to  encompass  his  end — a  commercial 
treaty  with  America.  They  were  many  and  various ;  but  they 
were  all  futile.  The  Colonial  statutes  were  repeatedly  over- 
ridden, and,  compelled  to  witness  a  yearly  modus  vivendi  and  to 
see  a  British  warship  patrolling  Newfoundland  waters  in  the 
interests  of  the  Americans ,  to  avoid  further  humiliation  Sir 
Eobert  Bond  suspended  the  Bait  Act. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  does  The  Hague  award  settle  all  these 
difficulties?  How  does  it  protect  Newfoundland  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  foreigner?  The  answer  is  that  it  does  not.  •  New- 
foundland is,  it  is  true,  confirmed  in  her  claim  as  a  self-governing 
Colony  to  make  local  regulations,  but  these  regulations  must  be  : 

(1)  Appropriate  or  necessary  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  such 
fisheries  ;  (2)  desirable  or  necessary  on  grounds  of  public  order  and  morals 
without  unnecessarily  interfering  with  the  fishery  itself,  and  in  both  cases 
equitable  and  fair  as  between  local  and  American  fishermen,  and  not  so  framed 
as  to  give  unfairly  an  advantage  to  the  former  over  the  latter  class. 

Moreover, 

Any  question  regarding  the  reasonableness  of  any  regulation,  or  otherwise, 
which  requires  an  examination  of  the  practical  effect  of  any  provisions  sur- 
rounding the  exercise  of  the  liberty  of  fishery  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  or  which  requires  expert  information  about  the  fisheries 
themselves,  may  be  referred  by  this  Tribunal  to  a  Commission  of  expert 
specialists  :  one  to  be  designated  by  each  of  the  parties  hereto,  and  the  third, 
who  shall  not  be  a  national  of  either  party,  to  be  designated  by  the  Tribunal. 

After  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  for 
the  expert  Commission  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  by  conference, 
or,  if  necessary,  by  local  inspection,  the  Tribunal  shall,  if  con- 
voked by  the  President  at  the  request  of  either  party,  thereupon, 
at  the  earliest  convenient  date,  re-convene  to  consider  the  report 
of  the  Commission,  and  if  it  be  on  the  whole  unanimous,  shall 
incorporate  it  in  the  award.  If  not  on  the  whole  unanimous — i.e. 
on  all  points  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tribunal,  are  of  essential 
importance — the  Tribunal  shall  make  its  award  as  to  the  regula- 
tions concerned  after  consideration  of  the  conclusions  of  the  expert 
Commissioners,  and  after  hearing  argument  by  counsel. 
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Does  this  appear  to  settle  difficulties?  to  allay  animosities? 
to  furnish  Newfoundland  with  a  prompt  means  of  enforcing  her 
own  statutes?  True,  there  is  in  all  the  maze  of  ambiguities  in 
the  provision  for  further  expensive  arbitration  some  advantage 
to  Newfoundland.  America  may  wish  to  evade  all  this  expense 
(Mr.  Stead  estimates  the  cost  of  an  appeal  to  The  Hague  Tribunal 
as,  roughly,  about  the  price  of  a  Dreadnought),  this  trouble,  all 
this  friction  by  propitiating  or  buying  off  the  Fishing  Eing,  and 
coming  to  terms  with  the  Colony.  Not,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
there  will  be  under  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  award  any 
compulsion  for  her  to  do  so ;  Senator  Lodge  and  the  Gloucester 
fishermen  may  be  trusted  to  find  means  to  get  what  they  want, 
and  all  they  want ,  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain  and  Newfound- 
land ;  but  it  might  be  far-sighted  policy  to  do  so. 

That,  then,  is  the  net  result  of  the  Tribunal's  award — an  award 
obtained  after  infinite  trouble  and  enormous  expense.  Newfound- 
land has  at  last  a  handle  with  which  to  grasp  negotiations  with 
America.  It  is  not  much— because  so  much  is  left  to  the  inter- 
preters and  the  interpretation  of  the  award.  Mr.  Eoot  says  : 

While  America  has  lost  her  extreme  contention  that  the  Treaty  of  1818 
established  an  international  servitude,  exempting  American  fishermen 
absolutely  from  British  fishing  regulations,  the  decision,  in  its  practical 
effect,  appears  to  assure  the  same  measure  of  protection  against  unfair  legis- 
lation which  this  contention  was  designed  to  secure. 

Mr.  Eoot  added  that  questions  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six 
were  favourable  to  the  United  States.  In  question  seven,  which 
was  not  of  much  practical  importance,  the  Tribunal  appeared  to 
have  made  a  compromise  on  substantially  the  terms  of  the 
Chamberlain-Bayard  Treaty  of  1888. 

This  may  be  so ;  but  Newfoundland  has  got  a  little  more  than 
she  had  under  the  recent  modus  vivendi.  Sir  Eobert  Bond  may 
well  think  that  the  hour  for  the  Hay-Bond  Convention  has  arrived. 
Already,  one  reads,  an  emissary  has  set  out  from  Washington  to 
discuss  the  terms.  The  only  factor  lacking  is  Sir  Eobert  Bond. 
There,  in  sooth,  is  the  tragedy  of  it.  After  twenty  years  of 
struggle  to  obtain  commercial  union  with  America,  he  now  finds 
himself  out  of  power — replaced  by  Sir  Edward  Morris,  a  states- 
man governed  by  ideas  of  a  totally  different  complexion.  He 
believes  there  may  be  something  in  the  Imperial  idea.  He  tells 
us  there  are  great  possibilities  in  the  shipment  of  fresh  fish- 
products  to  London  and  in  the  exploitation  of  the  Western 
Canadian  market.  He  does  not  wish  to  bind  the  Senior  Colony 
to  the  American  Eepublic  as  most  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies 
have  been  or  are  being  bound. 

How  will  the  Newfoundland  Premier  receive  the  American 
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emissary?  Already  British  capital  is  pouring  into  Newfoundland, 
already  the  country  is  filling  with  settlers.  And  Sir  Robert  Bond, 
who  has  toiled  so  hard  for  American  preference,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  ridding  the  French  shore  of  the  French,  responsible 
for  much  bitter  anti-Canadian  sentiment,  and  for  the  '  Free  Fish 
for  Free  Waters  *  policy  which  led  to  the  summoning  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal — alas  for  the  vicissitudes  of  Colonial  politics ! 
Sir  Robert  Bond  is  out  of  the  game. 

As  regards  Newfoundland,  then,  The  Hague  Tribunal  has 
settled  nothing.  If  Sir  Edward  Morris  prefers  inter-Imperial 
to  American  preference,  the  old  international  frictions  on  the 
Treaty  coast  will  go  on  as  before ,  the  disputes  will  engender 
bitterness,  and  in  due  course  the  pretensions  of  the  Gloucester 
shipping  ring  will  result  in  the  invocation  of  a  fresh  Tribunal. 

/  '  ' 

BECKLES  WILLSON. 
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THE  summer  of  1862  I  spent  in  Ireland  with  Cardwell ,  then  Irish 
Secretary,  at  The  Lodge  in  Phoenix  Park.  Of  all  parks  that  I 
ever  saw,  the  Phosnix,  with  its  view  of  the  Wicklow  Hills,  is  the 
most  beautiful.  Yet  it  was  little  frequented  by  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  who  seemed  to  prefer  the  streets,  and  left  their  park  in 
a  solitude  which  fitted  it  to  be  the  scene  of  the  Murders.  Cardwell, 
being  a  Cabinet  Minister,  was  the  real  ruler.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, Lord  Carlisle,  a  most  amiable  and  popular  man,  was  happy 
in  displaying  his  admirable  social  qualities  by  making  the  after- 
dinner  speeches  in  which,  thanks  to  his  unique  flow  of  heartfelt 
flummery,  he  was  unrivalled,  and  by  occasionally  scoring  at 
cricket. 

The  general  impression ,  I  believe ,  was  that  Cardwell  had  failed 
as  Irish  Secretary.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  the  reverse  of  a 
typical  Irishman.  To  give  him  an  insight  into  Irish  character 
I  had  persuaded  him,  before  he  came  over,  to  see  the  Colleen 
Bawn—I  fear,  with  no  good  effect.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
failed.  His  patience,  industry,  justice,  and  impartiality  were 
appreciated  by  the  best  Irishmen ;  my  inquiries  led  me  to  believe 
that  they  were  appreciated  by  the  people  at  large  ;  and  I  came  away 
disabused  of  the  belief  that  roistering  misrule  is  the  only  thing 
for  Ireland.  That  there  is  a  tendency  of  that  sort  in  the  Irish 
character  may  be  true,  but  it  calls  for  an  antidote,  not  for 
indulgence. 

On  Card  well's  arrival  at  Dublin  a  list  of  promises  which  had 
been  made  to  supporters  of  the  Government  was  laid  before  him. 
The  staid  English  official  stood  aghast  when  he  saw  how  much 
their  number  exceeded  the  possibilities  of  performance.  He  was 
told  that  he  need  not  be  uneasy.  A  promise,  even  though  it  could 
not  be  fulfilled,  was  preferred  to  a  refusal.  The  angler  prefers  a 
bite  to  a  perfectly  blank  day. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  pensive  beauty  of  Ireland  and 

the  weird  melancholy  of  its  relics — the  Eound  Towrers,  the  Seven 

Churches  of  Glendalough,  the  Hill  of  Cashel,  the  ruins  of  the 

primeval  seat  of  learning  at  Clonmacnois.     With  the  historic 
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pathos  mingled  the  comic  traits  of  Irish  character  :  a  field  with 
grand  iron  portals  and  no  fence ;  a  house  with  three  windows  and 
a  flight  of  marble  steps  fit  for  a  mansion ;  a  magnificent  chimney- 
piece  with  filthy  walls  ;  a  fine  lodge  with  two  pieces  of  timber  laid 
across  each  other  for  a  gate ;  excellent  wines  and  execrable 
cookery.  One  could  faintly  realise  the  old  roaring  and  reckless 
days.  I  had  supposed  the  pig  in  the  family  to  be  a  satire,  but 
found  it  a  reality.  The  people  in  their  penury  were  light-hearted. 
But  I  am  told  they  are  changing  their  mood  as  well  as  ceasing  to 
be  attached  to  their  social  chiefs.  It  is  said  that  their  simplicity 
of  character,  their  love  of  fun,  and  the  wit  which,  overleaping 
itself,  produced  their  bulls,  have  since  these  stern  political 
struggles  been  passing  away,  and  that  a  more  sombre  hue  is 
coming  over  the  whole  scene. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  even  '  ould  Ireland/  with  its  factions 
and  feuds,  the  relics  of  the  clan,  was  hardly  extinct.  Not  long 
before,  the  Government  had  been  called  upon  to  stop  the  annual 
faction-fight  between  the  two-year-olds  and  three-year-olds,  the 
origin  of  whose  feud  was  lost  in  fabulous  antiquity,  but  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  dispute  about  the  age  of  a  steer.  In  another 
place  two  factions  fought  annually  for  a  mystic  stone.  The  magis- 
trates, by  direction  of  the  Government,  sank  the  stone  in  the  river. 
The  two  factions  combined  in  fishing  it  up  and  then  fought  for  it. 
Donnybrook  Fair,  however,  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Before  I  left  Ireland  I  came  distinctly  to  two  conclusions. 
One  was  that  the  Irish  character,  with  all  its  defects,  its  unthrift, 
recklessness,  lawlessness,  and  love  of  conspiracy,  was  largely  the 
product  of  Irish  history.  The  other  was  that  Irish  history,  with 
all  its  calamities  and  horrors,  was  the  product  of  untoward  acci- 
dent more  than  of  anybody's  crimes.  I  embodied  these  conclu- 
sions in  an  essay  on  Irish  History  and  Irish  Character,  which, 
though  now  superseded  and  forgotten ,  had  some  novelty  and  some 
vogue  at  the  time. 

I  drew  my  inspiration  from  some  of  the  best  of  the  Irish 
Liberals,  constant  intercourse  with  whom  I  enjoyed,  such  as  Lord 
O'Hagan;  Sir  Alexander  McDonnell,  the  head  of  the  Education 
Department  and  the  organiser  of  national  education  ;  Dr.  Russell, 
the  Principal  of  Maynooth,  a  most  excellent,  liberal,  and  lovable 
man  ;  Professor  Simpson,  of  Belfast ;  and  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  whose  name  has  escaped  my  aged  memory.  All  these 
men,  while  they  were  thoroughly  patriotic  Irishmen,  were  firmly 
attached  to  the  Union.  They  desired  Disestablishment,  and  such 
improvement  in  the  land  law  as  could  be  made  without  impairing 
the  faith  of  contracts,  as  well  as  certain  secondary  reforms,  in- 
cluding better  facilities  for  private-bill  legislation  and  perhaps 
for  legal  appeals.  But  from  the  thought  of  dissolving  the  Union 
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they  all  recoiled,  and  they  rebuked  me  if  I  said  anything  the 
least  tending  that  way. 

What  is  certain,  to  my  mind,  is  that  the  choice  lies  between 
legislative  union  and  independence.  A  vassal  Parliament  such 
as  Gladstone  proposed  would  presently  struggle  for  equality  and 
freedom.  Before  the  Union,  when  the  two  Parliaments  existed, 
the  connexion  between  the  two  islands  and  the  subordination 
of  Ireland  to  England  were  maintained  by  gross  and  undisguised 
corruption.  That  state  of  things  nobody  would  desire  to  revive. 
What  the  people  wanted,  as  I  always  believed,  was  the  land, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  contention  in  every  crisis  of  Irish 
history  ;  and  had  security  of  tenure,  like  that  of  the  English  copy- 
holder, been  given  them,  the  political  agitation,  it  seemed  to 
me,  would  have  subsided — it  never  showed  much  force  apart  from 
the  agrarian  movement.  But  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  how 
far  the  spirit  of  nationality  has  been  evoked  by  the  long  struggle, 
or  what  concession  to  it  may  have  become  unavoidable.  The 
worst  of  all  policies,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  is  Home  Eule, 
if  Home  Eule  means  a  vassal  Parliament. 

Agrarian  murder — in  other  words,  the  war  of  assassination 
against  the  landlords — had  barely  ceased.  Landlords  were  too 
often  absentees — grinding  the  people  through  their  agents. 
Some  of  the  absentee  estates,  the  Lansdowne  estates  among  the 
number,  were  liberally  managed;  but  this  did  not  make  up  for 
the  absence  of  the  proprietor  and  the  non-performance  of  his 
territorial  duties.  It  was  said  that  an  agent  having  complained 
to  his  absentee  employer  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  the  employer 
replied,  '  Tell  them  that  they  need  not  think  to  intimidate  me 
by  shooting  you.'  The  people  were  one  vast  agrarian  con- 
spiracy, so  that  conviction  was  impossible.  The  Attorney- 
General  could  give  the  Council  an  exact  account  of  an  agrarian 
murder,  with  the  names  of  the  murderer  and  of  those  who  had 
been  present ;  but  when  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  prosecute , 
his  answer  was  that  every  one  of  the  witnesses  would  forswear 
himself,  and  thus  his  only  chance,  that  of  getting  one  of  them 
at  a  later  day  to  turn  King's  evidence,  would  be  lost. 

There  is  risk  in  the  employment  of  detectives.  An  agrarian 
murder  had  been  committed,  and  a  large  reward  was  offered 
for  conviction.  Part  of  the  cartridge  was  picked  up  and  proved 
to  be  a  leaf  taken  from  a  common  school-book.  Suspicion  fixed 
on  a  man  in  the  neighbourhood  who  kept  such  books  for  sale. 
A  detective  got  admission  to  the  house  and  reported  that  the  book 
was  there  and  that  the  fatal  leaf  was  missing.  The  police  entered 
the  house  and  brought  away  the  book.  The  proof  seemed  clear. 
But  before  proceeding,  the  Attorney-General  suggested  a  refer- 
ence to  the  publisher  of  the  book.  The  publisher's  reply  was 
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that  it  was  the  right  book  but  not  the  right  edition.  The 
detective  had  torn  the  leaf  out  of  the  book  which  he  found  in 
the  house  of  the  suspected  man  to  get  a  conviction  and  pocket 
the  reward. 

I  visited  Dr.  Eussell  at  Maynooth,  and  witnessed  the  perfec- 
tion of  that  system  of  mental  drill  and  of  isolation  from  every 
breath  of  free  opinion  by  which,  carried  on  through  a  course  of 
seven  years,  an  Irish  peasant  is  turned  into  a  priest  with  no  ideas 
but  those  instilled  by  authority,  and  no  aspiration  but  devotion 
to  his  Church.  The  text-book  was  Suarez,  even  the  compara- 
tively liberal  Aquinas  being  disused.  When,  to  such  a  training, 
celibacy  and  corporate  influence  were  superadded,  it  was  easy  to 
understand  how  the  Church  kept  so  complete  a  hold  on  her  clergy 
and  why  apostasy  was  so  rare.  Sir  Alexander  McDonnell  and 
all  my  Protestant  friends  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the  purity 
of  the  Irish  priesthood. 

A  peasant  clergy  sympathised  with  the  peasantry  in  political 
and  agrarian  struggles.  The  Hierarchy,  mingling  socially  with 
the  upper  classes,  were  more  conservative,  and,  it  seemed  to  me, 
would  have  discountenanced  Fenianism  altogether  if  they  had 
not  been  dependent  on  their  people  for  their  incomes.  The  policy 
of  payment,  ascribed  to  Pitt,  would  no  doubt  have  had  its  effect. 
The  people,  however,  could  keep  their  secrets  from  the  priest- 
hood. Dr.  Eussell  told  me  that  they  had  no  idea  they  had  any 
Fenians  in  the  village  of  Maynooth  till,  one  of  the  abortive  risings 
having  taken  place,  a  number  left  the  village  to  join  it. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  issue  was  national  education ,  which 
afforded  a  field  for  the  liberalism  of  Bishop  Moriarty  and  Catholics 
of  his  school.  Of  the  Catholic  laity  not  a  few  were  at  heart  with 
the  Government.  Some  would  come  up  the  back-stairs  and 
promise  their  support  so  long  as  the  Government  showed  perfect 
respect  for  their  Church. 

The  religious  war  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  not 
over.  The  two  denominations  of  Christians  were  still  breaking 
each  other's  heads  at  Belfast.  Protestant  challenges  to  con- 
troversy uncomplimentary  to  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  were 
posted  on  the  walls.  In  making  up  dinner-parties  at  The  Lodge 
it  was  necessary  to  take  care  how  members  of  the  hostile  Churches 
were  confronted  with  each  other. 

The  mainstay  of  order  was  the  Constabulary,  a  noble  body  of 
men,  whether  the  policy  of  which  they  were  the  bodyguard  was 
wise  or  not.  The  Constabulary  was  Protestant,  but  the  ordinary 
police  was  largely  Roman  Catholic.  Yet  it  was  trustworthy, 
loyalty  to  the  corps  prevailing  over  religious  feeling.  The  Irish- 
man seems  to  be  fond  of  Government  service  and  faithful  to  its 
uniform, 
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There  were  some  relics  of  the  old  convivial  days.  At  the 
dinner-parties  in  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  when  the  ladies  left  the 
room  the  servants  remained,  and  as  soon  as  you  put  down  your 
glass  they  refilled  it.  I  thought  I  saw  some  effects  of  this 
generous  hospitality. 

The  Horse  Fair  at  Ballinasloe  disappointed  me.  So  did  not 
the  Cashel  steeplechases,  to  see  which  I  unsentimentally  gave  up 
Killarney.  Tipperary  trooped  into  Cashel  with  its  swallow-tail 
coats  of  frieze,  its  tall  hats,  and  shillelahs.  The  races  were 
excellent,  and  the  course  was  so  chosen  that  from  a  rising  ground 
you  could  see  them  well.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was 
delightful.  Mounted  police  were  riding  about  to  keep  order,  and 
late  in  the  day  there  seemed  to  be  some  need  of  them.  Has 
the  chilling  influence  of  politics  now  been  cast  over  the  race- 
course at  Cashel  ? 

There  were  guests  at  The  Lodge  in  Phoenix  Park ;  among 
them  was  Sir  John  Lawrence,  afterwards  Governor-General  of 
India,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  true  greatness.  I  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  competition-wallahs,  the  nickname  given  to  the  civil 
servants  appointed  under  the  then  new  system  of  competitive 
examination.  Of  all  men  I  thought  he  was  the  least  likely  to 
put  literary  above  practical  qualifications.  He  gave  sentence, 
however,  in  favour  of  the  wallahs,  saying  that  when  another 
officer  of  Government  wrote  to  him  about  them  in  a  disparaging 
strain,  his  reply  was  that  he  would  be  glad  to  exchange. 

Eobert  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke,  was  there  for 
some  time  with  his  wife.  Him  I  had  already  known  well. 
There  is  a  memoir  of  him  written  under  the  auspices  of  the  second 
wife  whose  affection  soothed  his  spirit  in  his  old  age.  The  fame 
of  the  man  who  made  the  last  great  stand  in  favour  of  middle- 
class  government  against  democracy  can  hardly  have  died  away. 
It  was  not  for  aristocracy  that  he  fought — though  an  intense 
aristocrat  of  intellect,  he  was  in  nothing  else  aristocratic — but 
for  government  by  the  educated  against  government  by  the 
masses.  He  had,  perhaps,  seen  the  rough  side  of  democracy  in 
New  South  Wales,  where  for  some  years  he  had  practised  law 
at  a  time  before  the  convict  taint  had  been  thoroughly  worked 
off.  I  forget  whether  it  was  he  or  one  of  his  friends  who  at  a 
ball  at  Government  House  had  the  misfortune  to  tread  upon  and 
tear  the  gorgeous  dress  of  a  lady.  The  fair  wearer  turned  upon 
the  culprit  with  an  expression  of  her  wounded  feelings  which 
cannot  with  any  approach  to  decency  be  repeated.  It  was  a 
bitter  moment  for  Kobert  Lowe  when,  Gladstone's  Eeform  Bill 
having  been  thrown  out  mainly  by  his  efforts  and  the  Liberal 
Ministry  having  thus  been  overturned,  Disraeli  brought  in  a 
Bill  not  less  democratic  than  that  of  Gladstone,  and  the  Conser- 
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vative  rank  and  file,  which  had  rapturously  applauded  Lowe's 
anti-democratic  speeches,  sat,  under  the  rod  of  party  discipline, 
sullenly  supporting  the  Bill  and  deaf  to  the  passionate  appeals 
which  Lowe  made  to  them.  It  was  said  that  he  was  moved  to 
tears. 

Lowe  was  an  albino  with  eyes  so  weak  that  when  he  was 
reading  his  nose  literally  touched  his  book.  He  took  high  honours 
at  Oxford  and,  it  is  said,  would  have  taken  higher  if  he  had  not 
rubbed  out  with  his  nose  what  he  had  written  with  his  pen.  Yet 
I  have  been  driven  by  him  in  a  phaeton  at  a  rattling  pace  through 
crowded  streets. 

In  public,  Lowe  affected  a  utilitarian  contempt  for  classical 
education ;  in  private,  he  was  always  reading  the  classics.  When 
I  was  staying  with  him  at  Caterham  he  asked  me  what  I  thought 
was  the  best  history  of  the  Koman  Kepublic.  I  told  him 
Mommsen's,  which  had  just  appeared.  A  few  days  afterwards 
an  editorial  in  a  leading  newspaper  for  which  He  wrote  began ,  '  In 
Mr.  Thompson's  history  of  the  Eoman  Eepublic,  which  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  best/  I  wonder  whether  booksellers  received 
orders  for  the  book ! 

Lowe  was  the  most  naturally  and  spontaneously  brilliant 
talker  that  I  ever  knew.  Other  great  talkers  wanted  an  audience. 
Lowe  did  not.  He  was  not  less  likely  to  say  a  good  thing  to 
you  as  you  sat  by  him  on  the  driving-box  than  to  say  it  to  the 
most  appreciative  circle.  Touch  him  when  you  would,  he  gave 
out  the  electric  spark.  His  talk  was  rather  cynical  and  sardonic 
in  form ;  but  he  was  not  really  a  cynic — he  was  a  Democritus 
who  laughed  at  the  world,  though  rather  too  impatient  of  honest 
stupidity.  '  Look  at  that  fool  throwing  away  his  natural 
advantages  !  '  he  exclaimed  when  a  deaf  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  put  up  his  ear-trumpet. 

Mrs.  Lowe  was  a  fat,  good-natured  lady,  clever  in  her  way, 
for  she  painted  well,  and  an  excellent  wife,  but  rather  a  joke 
among  her  friends.  Her  husband,  though  he  loved  her  dearly, 
sometimes  could  not  help  making  fun  of  her.  One  morning  at 
breakfast  he  was  railing  in  his  dashing  way  at  the  marriage  service 
of  the  Church  of  England  :  '  It  made  me  ' — turning  to  his  wife — 
'  say  •"  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,"  when  I  had  no 
worldly  goods  to  endow  you  with.'  '  Ah  !  Eobert ;  but  then  there 
were  your  brains.'  '  Well,  all  the  world  knows  I  did  not  endow 
you  with  them.'  Spreading  his  arms  to  help  her  spacious  person 
down  from  a  jaunting-car,  he  exclaimed  '  Descend,  ye  Nine  !  ' 

Combative  he  certainly  was,  and  he  had  at  least  his  fair  share 
of  foes.  The  '  Whitehead  torpedo  '  was  his  nickname. 

A  party  of  us,  including  the  old  Lord  Chancellor  Cran worth, 
went  to  see  Powerscourt  waterfall.  Our  cars  brought  us  back  to 
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the  station  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  train.  To  fill  up 
the  time  Lowe  said,  '  Let  us  have  a  row  with  the  car-men  about 
the  fare.'  A  row  it  actually  became,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
looked  the  picture  of  dismay. 

Lowe  prized  intellect  above  all  things,  in  others  and  in 
himself.  At  the  time  when  his  own  powerful  mind  was  giving 
way,  and  had  painfully  betrayed  its  decadence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  met  at  an  Academy  dinner.  Lowe  took  me  to  see 
a  picture  at  which  he  had  just  been  looking  and  admired.  He 
failed  to  identify  it  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

Twenty  years  afterwards  I  was  in  Ireland  again,  presiding 
over  a  section  of  the  Social  Science  Association  at  Dublin.  This 
time  I  was  the  guest  of  my  friend  the  ex-Chancellor,  Lord 
O'Hagan.  If  the  Irish  question  could  only  have  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  men  like  him  for  quiet  settlement,  instead  of 
being  made  the  prey  of  demagogism  and  the  football  of  party,  how 
much  better  would  the  result  have  been,  and  how  much  less  the 
public  morality  and  the  faith  of  contracts  have  suffered  in  the 
process ! 

Lord  O'Hagan's  political  saint  was  Arthur  O'Leary,  whose 
portrait  hung  in  his  study  and  whose  policy  was  union  with 
justice.  It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  O'Leary  was  in  com- 
munication with  the  Government  and  received  money  from  it. 
This  would  have  been  a  shock  to  O'Hagan.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  O'Leary's  convictions  or  to 
reverse  any  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  views.  Nothing 
that  has  transpired  warrants  us  in  calling  him  a  spy. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  Ireland  by  the  Court 
during  the  late  reign.1  The  Queen,  when  she  paid  a  brief  visit, 
was  received  as  enthusiastically  as  she  could  desire.  That  the 
probable  effect  of  her  presence  has  been  somewhat  overrated  is 
not  unlikely,  but  her  persistent  absence  was  felt  as  a  standing 
affront. 

At  the  close  of  the  Convention  I  had  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  a  scientific  society  which  had  given  us  a  breakfast  in  the 
Phcenix  Park.  I  said  that  the  Phoenix  Park  seemed  to  me  by 
its  beauty  to  be  not  less  worthy  of  the  occasional  residence  of 
royalty  than  Osborne  or  Balmoral.  The  sentiment  was  cheered. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House  at 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  echoed  what  I  had  said  in  the  morning. 
Prince  Teck,  who  was  a  guest,  followed  suit  with  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  his  regret  that  the  Koyal  Family  did  not  come  more  to 
Ireland;  'and  why  they  do  not,  I  don't  know  why.'  This,  of 

1  The  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
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course,  made  a  sensation  and  was  echoed  by  the  morning  papers. 
The  Prince  then  knew  that  he  had  offended,  and  an  attempt  to 
mop  him  up  was  made,  I  believe,  in  one  of  the  evening  papers, 
but  with  the  usual  result.  Presently  out  came  a  long  editorial, 
evidently  inspired,  in  The  Times,  taking  me,  poor  innocent  as  I 
was,  to  task  for  having  given  expression  to  what  was  called  the 
paradoxical  notion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Court  to 
visit  Ireland,  and  demonstrating  by  arguments  which  seemed  to 
me  rather  paradoxical  that  such  a  step  would  be  most  unwise. 
Afterwards  the  Prince  of  Wales  referred  to  the  question  in  a  public 
speech,  though  in  language  perfectly  kind  towards  his  old  teacher, 
showing  thereby  how  sore  the  subject  was. 

Among  the  company  at  O'Hagan's  was  a  very  pleasant  and 
well-informed  man  whom  I  did  not  know,  but  who  I  afterwards 
learned  was  a  leading  writer  in  The  Times.  AS  he  and  I  strolled 
in  the  grounds  one  morning,  our  conversation  turned  on  the  subject 
of  the  royal  neglect  of  Ireland,  and  I  spoke  of  George  the  Fourth's 
visit  as  a  redeeming  point  in  his  unedifying  career.  My  com- 
panion heartily  concurred.  It  may  have  been  my  fancy,  but  I 
thought  that  in  the  editorial  taking  the  other  side  I  identified  a 
phrase  which  had  been  used  in  that  morning's  conversation. 

This  was  the  time  of  the  struggle  with  Parnell  and  his 
Nationalist  following.  Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  some 
who  did  not  sympathise  with  the  League  were  joining  it,  to  obtain 
for  their  callings  the  protection  which  the  Queen's  Government 
could  no  longer  afford.  The  Irish  Secretary  and  the  occupant  of 
The  Lodge  was  another  friend  of  mine,  W.  E.  Forster,  an  able, 
honest,  solid,  and  most  industrious,  though  rather  uncouth  man, 
who,  it  was  thought,  with  a  little  grace  and  polish  might  have 
achieved  to  the  highest  place.  In  grace  and  polish,  however,  he 
was  totally  wanting.  I  have  seen  him  in  speaking  stand  for  some 
time  on  one  leg,  holding  up  a  glass  of  water  in  one  hand  as  if  he 
were  going  to  drink  it  to  the  health  of  the  audience.  He  was 
fighting  the  Parnellites  with  a  Coercion  Bill,  in  hourly  danger  of 
assassination,  as  was  subsequently  proved. 

I  wrote  something  in  defence  of  Forster 's  application  of  the 
Coercion  Act,  saying  that  one  of  three  things  had  to  be  done  : 
either  the  Coercion  Act  must  be  applied ;  or  the  troops  must  fire ; 
or  the  Queen's  Government  in  Ireland,  as  it  could  no  longer 
protect  people  in  their  lawful  callings,  must  resign.  Forster  soon 
after  came  over  to  England.  When  we  met  he  thanked  me  for 
my  defence  of  him,  but  said  that  a  different  policy  had  prevailed. 
From  his  tone  I  augured  that  he  was  about  to  resign,  as  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  he  did. 

Peel,  when  he  changed,  averred  his  change,  and  gave  credit 
to  those  who  had  converted  him.  Gladstone  set  his  retrospective 
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imagination  at  work  to  make  out  that  he  had  always  been  con- 
sistent. If,  as  he  pretended  in  his  History  of  an  Idea,  his  mind 
had  many  years  before  been  turning  towards  Home  Kule,  how 
could  he  justify  himself  in  continuing  to  lead  the  nation  on  what 
he  had  begun  to  suspect  was  a  wrong  line ;  in  denouncing  Parnell 
as  '  wading  through  rapine  to  dismemberment  ' ;  in  proclaiming 
his  arrest  to  a  shouting  multitude  at  Guildhall ;  in  throwing 
him  and  his  followers  into  prison ;  above  all ,  in  allowing  his  own 
colleagues,  especially  his  Home  Secretary,  to  rise  at  his  side  night 
after  night  and  denounce  the  Home  Rule  movement  and  its  leader 
in  most  scathing  terms?  Is  it  possible  by  any  stretch  of  charity 
to  doubt  that  Gladstone's  failure  in  1885  to  obtain  a  majority 
independent  of  the  Parnellites  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his 
sudden  accession  to  Home  Rule  ?  That  he  should  have  persuaded 
himself  of  the  contrary  is  only  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  his 
power  of  self-deception  was  unbounded.  It  is  not  less  true  that 
his  emotions  were  generous  and  that  his  enthusiasm  when  once 
he  had  espoused  any  cause  was  perfectly  real. 

GOLD  WIN  SMITH. 
Toronto. 
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THE  SILLON 


THE  following  pages  aim  only  at  presenting  the  history  of  the 
Sillon  movement  in  its  outstanding  points,  and  as  objectively  as 
is  possible  to  a  writer  who  was,  from  the  very  beginning,  sympa- 
thetic to  it,  yet  never  actually  belonged  to  it. 

In  1894,  Marc  Sangnier  was  finishing  his  course  at  the  College 
Stanislas.  He  had  been  exceptionally  successful  in  his  classical 
examinations,  taking  a  first  prize  for  philosophy  at  the  Concours 
General,  but  the  mathematical  course  through  which  he  was  then 
passing,  preparatory  to  entering  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  was  not 
at  all  to  his  taste,  and  he  began  to  feel  the  restlessness  habitual 
to  the  French  lad  who  sees  himself  nearly  out  of  his  teens  and 
still  a  schoolboy.  In  his  case  the  restlessness  proved  fruitful. 

Early  in  the  year  Marc  Sangnier,  considerably  helped  by  the 
College  Censor,  Abbe  Leber,  obtained  leave  to  meet  once  a  week 
with  a  number  of  other  boys  in  his  form,  in  a  big  room  in  the 
college  basement  called  the  Crypte  aux  Gammes,  because  the  boys 
practised  there.  His  object  was  neither  to  found  a  spiritual  asso- 
ciation nor  a  debating  society,  but  something — he  did  not  care 
what  it  should  be  called — which  would  help  himself  and  his 
comrades  to  give  free  play  to  their  capabilities  as  Catholics  and  as 
French  citizens  of  the  morrow.  The  venture  turned  out  to  be 
a  huge  success,  and  the  youthful  society  was  soon  called  the 
Crypte,  not  only  at  Stanislas,  but  in  other  colleges  where  it  was 
imitated  as  well.  It  was  only  five  years  after  that  Sangnier 's 
friends,  then  become  quite  a  little  army,  adopted  a  young 
magazine,  the  Sillon,  as  their  organ  and  gradually  lost  their 
original  name. 

In  the  meanwhile  Marc  Sangnier  had  served  a  year  in  a 
regiment  at  Versailles,  spent  two  years  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique 
as  pupil,  and  another  year  as  officer  in  a  regiment  of  engineers  at 
Toul.  At  the  end  of  1898,  seeing  that  his  influence  and  the 
number  of  his  friends  were  constantly  increasing,  he  had  left  the 
army  and  begun  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  work.  The 
present  writer  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  November  1897,  still 
in  his  uniform,  at  a  congress  of  Catholic  university  students.  His 
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power  over  them  was  quite  extraordinary,  and  he  had  already  the 
admixture  of  energy  and  gentle  gracefulness,  of  melancholy  and 
good  humour  which  make  the  unspeakable  charm  of  his  presence 
as  well  as  of  his  oratory. 

What  had  been  the  spirit  of  the  Crypte,  and  what  was,  in  a 
few  months,  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  Sillon?  Sangnier's  magnetism 
consisted,  as  everybody  else's  who  ever  had  a  power  as  leader  and 
orator,  in  feeling  in  a  high  degree  and  eloquently  expressing  the 
tendencies  latent  in  the  Catholic  youth  that  surrounded  him.  One 
word  seems  to  sum  them  up  :  all  those  young  men  craved  expan- 
sion. They  were  tired  of  being  taught  and  fretted  in  advance  at 
the  prospect  of  being,  willy-nilly,  enlisted  socially  and  religiously 
in  regiments  too  old  for  their  energies.  They  wanted  to  do  a 
work  of  their  own,  in  a  spirit  of  their  own,  and  under  chiefs  of 
their  own  choosing.  They  all  started  from  the  Catholic — not 
standpoint,  which  would  denote  a  definite  programme— but 
animus.  They  were  proud  of  being  Catholics,  felt  in  themselves, 
and  realised  in  seeing  Marc  Sangnier,  the  unbounded  possibilities 
that  a  religious  life  offers,  and  wanted,  not  primarily  to  secure 
them  for  themselves,  but  to  make  them  known  to  others.  The 
apostolic  ambition  was  characteristic  of  them  from  the  first. 
However,  they  were  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  being  sufficiently 
in  possession  of  their  own  ideal  to  make  it  contagious.  Hence 
their  first  appearance  as  cercles  d' etudes — that  is  to  say,  societies 
for  the  study  of  religion.  At  the  -Ecole  Poly  technique,  where 
Sangnier  had  continued  the  work  started  at  Stanislas,  the 
members  of  the  Cercle  began  with  reading  and  studying  a  passage 
of  the  Gospels,  after  which  they  would  discuss  current  objections 
to  Christianity  so  as  to  make  themselves  competent  to  meet  the 
outsiders  they  aimed  at  persuading.  Other  questions  of  a  more 
political  or  social  character  soon  crept  in ,  as  the  young  men  found 
that  they  were  often  silenced,  the  moment  they  opened  their  lips, 
with  a  disdainful  assumption  that  Catholics  could  not  even  be 
republicans  or  admit  the  possibility  of  any  social  progress,  and 
as  their  influence  extended  to  the  patronages,  or  Catholic  Young 
Men's  Popular  Clubs,  where  those  questions  were  vital.  These 
clubs,  in  fact,  consist  mostly  of  Parisian  clerks  or  skilled  workmen, 
who  generally  understand  the  contingencies  of  politics  and 
economics,  and  are  able  to  discuss  them  with  remarkable  precision. 

About  1903 — that  is  to  say,  towards  the  end  of  the  Pontificate 
of  Leo  the  Thirteenth— the  Sillon  had  spread  to  practically  every 
part  of  France;  it  possessed  a  magazine,  the  Sillon,  with  four 
thousand  subscribers,  and  a  fortnightly  paper,  the  Eveil 
Democratique,  fifty  thousand  copies  of  which  easily  found  buyers. 
The  four  or  five  hundred  provincial  groups,  though  never  united 
in  a  federation,  met  periodically,  held  congresses,  and  organised 
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large  popular  meetings,  which  Sangnier  indefatigably  addressed, 
and  to  which  he  was  not  afraid  of  inviting  the  most  formidable 
contradiction.1  In  1905  Jules  Guesde  spoke  at  one  of  those 
meetings  at  Eoubaix.  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson  attended  many. 

The  period  I  am  speaking  of  was  that  of  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Sillon.  It  had  no  enemies,  or,  if  it  had  any,  they  were  afraid  of 
appearing,  and  it  spread  like  wildfire.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chief  features  of  its  doctrine  were  clearly  defined  and  began  to  be 
embodied  in  various  publications.2  So  it  may  be  the  proper  place 
to  sum  them  up  briefly. 

First  of  all ,  the  Sillon  professed  to  be  a  secular  and  autonomous 
movement.  It  had  been  so  from  its  origin  in  the  Crypte  aux 
Gammes,  where  the  boys  had  insisted  on  being  left  to  themselves, 
and  had  recourse  to  the  Abbe  Leber  only  when  they  were 
embarrassed.  There  was  no  priest  at  the  head  of  the  Sillons,  and 
where  ecclesiastics  happened — especially  in  the  provincial  groups 
—to  be  members,  they  were  called  conseillers  de  cercles,  and  had 
no  pre-eminence  whatever.  One  of  the  Sillon  tenets  was  also  the 
independence  of  the  secular  society  and  its  equality  with  the 
Church  as  far  as  organisation — not  object — was  considered. 
Clearly  Sangnier  thought  that  his  mission  was  to  the  layman,  no 
matter  how  religious,  not  to  the  subject  of  the  hierarchy.  Yet  the 
basis,  or  even — to  use  another  more  accurate  metaphor — the 
spring-head  of  his  action  was  his  love  of  Christ  and  his  belief  that 
religion  had  the  key  to  every  problem.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
Pope's  recent  Letter  to  the  French  Bishops,  the  numberless 
passages  in  which  this  doctrine  is  set  forth  3  undoubtedly  savour 
of  individualism,  but  nobody  at  the  time  seemed  to  protest,  and 
Marc  Sangnier  received  letters  of  approbation  from  practically 
every  French  Bishop  and  from  Cardinal  Kampolla.  One  should 
add  that  the  Sillonists  cared  exclusively  for  living  their  Catholi- 
cism, constantly  said  that  they  had  no  interest  in  pure  theology 
and  criticism,  and,  in  fact,  that  no  Modernist  was  ever  found 
among  them.  When  Sangnier  spoke  of  religion  in  his  public 
speeches,  and  he  often  did,  his  accent  had  a  manliness  and  at  the 
same  time  a  ring  of  heart-felt  sincerity  which  struck  everybody, 
and  his  friends'  lives,  like  his  own,  were  beautiful.  Nobody  can 
have  seen  the  nice ,  intelligent-looking  young  men  who  used  to  sell 
the  Eveil  Democratique  in  every  part  of  Paris  and  at  the  doors  of 
churches ,  without  noticing  the  something  indescribable  which  real 
faith  alone  can  kindle  on  a  human  face.  One  could  not  help 
taking  one's  hat  off  to  them. 

1  A  good  many  of  the  provincial  Sillons  also  possessed  a  magazine  of  their  own. 

2  See  especially  :  Le  Sillon,  Esprit  et  Methodes,  by  M.   Sangnier ;    Vie  et 
Doctrine  du  Sillon,  by  L.  Cousin. 

8  See  Vie  et  Doctrine  du  Sillon,  pp.  50-70. 
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The  Sillon  was  also  avowedly  democratic.  One  must  re- 
member that  the  policy  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth  was  still  kept  up 
everywhere,  and  many  Catholics  considered,  and  said  openly,  that 
the  Pope  had  enjoined — not  advised — loyalty  to  the  Republican 
Constitution.  This  evidently  gave  considerable  advantage  to  such 
convinced  republicans  as  the  Sillonists  were.  Democracy  to  them 
was  the  '  organisation  most  capable  of  making  the  private  citizen 
conscious  of  his  civic  responsibility.'  Here  again  the  general 
tendency  towards  emancipation  from  trammels,  or  only  from 
sleepiness,  which  had  brought  about  the  creation  of  the  Crypte  was 
visible.  The  Sillonists  wanted  to  be  something  in  society,  and, 
rightly  or  wrongly — for  some  Monarchists  have  a  conception  of  the 
Monarchy  which  tends  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual — thought 
that  their  best  chances  were  in  a  democracy.  But  the  democracy 
should  be  a  real  democracy,  and  not,  as  they  said,  a  Monarchy 
without  a  head,  as  the  French  Republic  still  is,  and  it  was  to 
the  gradual  participation  of  the  individual  in  the  government 
of  the  country  that  the  democrat  worthy  of  the  name  ought  to 
tend- 

Co-operation  might  have  been  the  best  word  to  sum  up  their 
social  doctrine,  and  co-operation,  again,  was  their  solution  to  the 
economic  problem.  They  were  not  Socialists;  in  fact,  they  ab- 
horred Socialism,  which  means  uniformity  and  tyranny,  but  they 
imagined  economic  conditions  in  which  there  would  be  leaders  and 
co-operators  instead  of  masters  and  men.  They  stood  for  all  the 
social  reforms  like  limitation  of  hours,  old-age  pensions,  etc.,  but 
they  dreamt  of  a  progressive  illumination  of  the  working  classes, 
which  their  daily  effort  was  to  bring,4  and  of  their  progressive 
acquisition  of  the  industries  in  which  they  were  employed.  The 
workman,  instead  of  being  a  machine  or  a  tool,  should  become  a 
conscious  artisan  and  a  proprietor  of  his  work.  Practically,  the 
Sillon  established  co-operative  societies  wherever  they  were 
possible. 

These  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Sillon  at  the  period  when  its 
initial  effort  seems  to  have  been  most  successful.  In  April  1904 
Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Perigueux  about 
the  sages  initiatives  of  the  Sillon,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  Pope  Pius  the  Tenth  himself,  receiving  a  party  of  Sillonists, 
gave  their  work  unqualified  praise,  only  recommending  them  to 
live  amicably  and  in  charity  with  the  other  young  Catholics  who 
preferred  methods  different  from  their  own. 

This  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  Sillon.  Henceforward  we  shall  have  to  see  how  it  gradually 

4  In  a  hundred  Sillonists,  forty-six  were  workmen  (thirty-three  industrial  or 
skilled,  thirteen  rural),  twenty-seven  were  clerks,  twelve  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, nine  ecclesiastics,  three  manufacturers,  and  three  independent, 
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diverged  from  its  line  of  action  into  pure  politics,  and  how  these 
tactics,  which  had  been  meant  to  keep  off  the  blame  of  authorities, 
on  the  contrary  brought  it  on,  and  finally  resulted  in  a  condemna- 
tion. 

The  young  Catholics  with  other  than  the  Sillon  methods,  whom 
the  Holy  Father  meant,  were  not  anonymous  individuals.     The 
Pope  had  in  his  mind  the  Association  Catholique  de  la  Jeunessc 
Franc,  aise,  a  federation  of  groups  immediately  under  episcopal 
guidance,  and  of  a  Conservative — when  not  a  Eoyalist — tendency. 
There  had  been   considerable  jealousy  between  these  and  the 
Sillon,  and  the  predilection  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth  for  Sangnier 
and  his  friends  had  long  aggrieved  them.    But  at  the  end  of  1904 
things  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  change.     The  French  Govern- 
ment was  waging  war  against  Home,  and  the  Separation  Law, 
coming  after  the  Combes  excesses,  inclined  the  new  Pope  towards 
a  policy  very  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor.     Pius  the 
Tenth  gave  evidence  from  the  very  first  of  a  deep  aversion  to 
politics  as  such,  and  of  a  tendency  to  limit  himself,  in  everything, 
to  the  religious  ground.    While  Leo  the  Thirteenth  had  advised  or 
commanded  union  on  the  constitutional  or  Eepublican  ground, 
Pius  the  Tenth  enjoined  concentration  on  the  religious  ground. 
This  meant  that  he  would  have  none  of  the  dislike  which ,  a  short 
time  before,  the  Vatican  entertained  for  the  Monarchists,  and  that 
he  would  look  upon  Eepublican  Catholics  neither  with  favour  nor 
with  disfavour.     Politics  were  to  become  entirely  foreign  to  the 
pontifical  policy.     This  is  wisdom  itself,  and  the  present  writer, 
though  personally  a  Eepublican,  confesses  that  he  liked  this  atti- 
tude   better   than    that    which    had    prompted    the    ralliement. 
Unfortunately,  whereas  the  Monarchists  had  sulked,  evaded  or  re- 
sisted when  Leo  the  Thirteenth  spoke,  they  exulted  as  this  modifi- 
cation became  apparent,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  their 
special  benefit,  and,  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  passed  from  the  discon- 
tented sullen   attitude   they   had  preserved   so   long  to  one  of 
triumphant  obedience  preparatory  to  aggressiveness  and  browbeat- 
ing.   The  Sillon  soon  became  a  butt  and  the  object  of  daily  denun- 
ciations in  papers  like  the  Gazette  de  France,  the  Libre  Parole,  the 
Autorit6,etc.,  which  so  far  had  not  enjoyed  a  grain  of  credit.    These 
attacks  came  mostly  from  priests — both  Monarchist  and  ultra-Con- 
servative— the  typical  specimen  of  whom  is  the  Abbe — formerly 
Pere — Barbier,  but  a  polemic  with  Charles  Maurras,  the  well- 
known  theorist  of  the  Eoyalist  Action  Franqaise,  drew  more  atten- 
tion to  the  quarter  whence  the  blows  were  dealt.    Charles  Maurras 
contended  that  Sangnier,  as  a  Catholic  and  a  Eepublican,  was  in  a 
hopeless  dilemma ;  the  theological  contributors  pointed  out  that 
his  democracy  was  against  the  principles  of  divine  right  and  that 
his  independence  was  an  outrageous  defiance  of  the  Motu  proprio 
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of  1903. 5  They  attached  considerable  importance  to  a  speech  of 
Sangnier,  who,  in  a  debate  with  J.  Guesde  at  Koubaix  in  1905, 
had  said  that  the  capitalist  industrial  system  was  transitory  and 
that  captains  of  industry  were  bound  to  disappear  like  the  feudal 
barons.  How  this  rising  antagonism  spread  to  the  episcopate, 
which  had  unanimously  been  favourable  to  the  Sillon,  it  is  not 
easy  to  show.  In  1905  the  pugnacious  Bishop  of  Nancy,  Mgr. 
Turinaz,  had  more  than  cold-shouldered  the  Sillon  group  in  his 
town,  but  this  had  been  an  isolated  fact,  whereas,  between  1907 
and  1910,  the  censures  became  as  numerous  as  the  compliments 
had  been.  The  doctrines  of  the  Sillon  had  not  changed,  but  its 
adherents,  passing  from  favour  to  contradiction  and  sometimes 
disgrace,  were  obliged  to  fight  as  well  as  work,  and  fighters  will 
easily  look  rebellious.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  Brittany, 
where  the  political  divisions  among  the  Catholics  and  clergy  are 
deeper  than  anywhere  else-  The  Breton  bishops  were  the  first  to 
forbid  their  clergy  from  joining  the  Sillon  or  even  attending  its 
meetings.  Their  example  was  followed  in  various  dioceses,  the 
authorities  of  which  warned  their  seminarians  against  the  Sillon 
or  requested  such  of  their  priests  who  acted  as  conseillers  de  cercles 
to  give  up  intercourse  with  them.  Sangnier  never  resisted,  of 
course,  but  he  seldom  failed  to  expostulate,  and  he  gradually 
came  to  be  regarded  as  punctilious  and  occasionally  sarcastic.  A 
few  bishops  began  to  talk  of  his  indiscipline  and  to  hint  at  un- 
soundness  in  his  Catholicism.  On  two  occasions  (in  the  cases  of 
Cardinal  Lu£on  and  Bishop  Campistron)  a  very  respectful  demand 
for  positive  statements  was  met  with  a  flat  refusal  to  give  any. 

In  1907  part  of  the  Limoges  Sillon,  headed  by  a  man  of  re- 
markable intelligence,  the  Abbe  Desgranges,  seceded  from  the 
Parisian  Sillon,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  affair  went  far  to 
encourage  the  bishops  who  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  to 
take  proceedings.  The  loss  of  a  few  men,  no  matter  their  personal 
value,  was  not  of  material  importance,  but  a  scandalous  polemic 
arose  between  M.  Desgranges  and  Sangnier 's  friends,  in  which 
Marc  Sangnier  was  described,  for  the  first  time  publicly,  as  a 
swelled  head  and  dictatorial  chief  who  was  always  talking  about 
liberty  and  would  take  no  contradiction.  Thousands  of  protests 
arose  from  men  more  devoted  to  their  leader  than  Newman's 
friends  ever  were,  and  who  remembered  that  one  of  the  best 
descriptions  of  Sangnier 's  wonderful  eloquence  and  magnetism 
had  been  given  by  the  same  M.  Desgranges.  But  the  impression 
left  by  this  quarrel  was  decidedly  bad,  and  we  find  it  in  an  account 
by  Abbe  Ardant  of  an  interview  with  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  in 

*  A  Pontifical  decree  defining  the  orthodox  sense  of  the  word  Democracy, 
recalling  Leo  the  Thirteenth's  social  doctrine,  and  placing  the  Catholics  writing 
on  social  questions  or  promoting  democratic  charities  under  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
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September  1907.  '  It  is  sophistry,'  the  Cardinal  said,  '  to  hint 
that  the  Sillon  is  cold-shouldered  on  account  of  its  Eepublican  and 
democratic  tendency.  One  has  only  to  remember  the  Encyclicals 
of  Pius  the  Tenth  to  realise  that  he  will  never  blame  such  views  in 
a  Young  Men's  Association.  So  much  so,  that  if,  by  an  impossible 
chance,  Marc  Sangnier  could  change  his  character  and  attitude, 
we  would  restore  him  to  our  confidence  at  once.  But  what  is  to 
be  done  with  such  a  man?  He  has  garbled  all  his  conversations 
with  me,  changing  blame  into  praise.  I  might  have  ruined  him 
by  a  public  contradiction  had  I  not  feared,  by  doing  so,  to  interfere 
with  his  excellent  work.  To  me  he  has  been  an  initiator,  an 
awakener  :  his  very  faults,  his  feverish  eloquence,  his  unruly  fiery 
spirit,  his  somewhat  morbid  mysticism,  have  served  him.  But  he 
is  no  organiser  .  .  .  he  is  an  illuminee.'  From  that  moment  this 
appreciation  was  more  and  more  frequently  heard  in  Conservative 
circles,  where  sobriety  of  judgment  is  made  a  rule  of,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  the  attacks  from  the  Eoyalist  and  so-called  religious  press 
becoming  every  day  more  furious,  the  effort  being  to  represent 
Sangnier  as  a  man  who  prostituted  religion  in  the  service  of  demo- 
cracy and  would  be  religious  without  obeying  the  bishops. 

From  that  moment  also  Marc  Sangnier,  probably  realising 
that  the  tide  rising  against  him  was  too  strong,  endeavoured  to 
shift  altogether  to  the  political  ground,  where  he  hoped  to  recover 
his  freedom.  At  the  general  election  of  1906  his  opinion  had  been 
that  no  parliamentary  shade  corresponded  to  that  of  the  Sillon, 
but  the  following  year,  after  the  prohibition  of  the  Bishop  of 
Quimper  to  his  priests  from  attending  the  Sillon  congress,  he 
stated  his  intention  of  entering  the  political  lists.  Nothing  in  the 
existing  parties  could  suit  his  friends,  but  between  the  Bloc  to 
the  Left  and  the  Bloc  to  the  Right  there  was  room,  he  thought, 
for  the  Idealist  Democrats  who  could  bring  together  men  of  dif- 
ferent religious  views,  united  in  a  common  wish  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  democracy.  Gradually,  without  changing  any- 
thing in  the  Sillon,  its  religious  aspect  became  less  apparent,  the 
Sillon  ceased  to  call  itself  a  religious  magazine,  the  creation  in 
the  near  future  of  a  daily,  La  Democratic,  was  decided  upon,  and 
in  1909  Sangnier  contested  a  seat  at  a  by-election  at  Issy. 

All  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  The  concentration  which  had 
begun  in  Rome  five  years  before,  and  which  was  recommended  so 
warmly  at  the  last  general  election  in  May ,  began  to  find  theorists 
in  the  religious  press,  who  would  leave  Sangnier  no  chance  of 
escaping.  Their  argument  was  as  follows  :  Marc  Sangnier,  they 
said,  insists  that  he  intends  to  confine  himself  exclusively  to  his 
democratic  work.  But  what  does  he  mean  to  do  for  the  demo- 
cracy? Surely  make  it  more  moral.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
improve  morals  without  religion.  Consequently  M.  Sangnier 
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must  go  on ,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not ,  depending  for  his  action  on 
religion,  and  practically  on  the  Church  and  the  bishops.  They 
also  insisted  that,  on  the  strength  of  the  Motu  proprio  of  1903, 
Sangnier,  running  charitable  works  like  co-operative  societies, 
could  not  call  himself  a  politician,  but  a  Christian  democrat,6  and, 
as  such,  had  no  right  to  break  away  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
Finally,  they  enlarged  on  the  danger  of  his  union  with  non- 
Catholics  in  so-called  undenominational  works. 

Early  in  the  present  year  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  ratified  the 
prohibition  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Quimper  to  his  priests  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Sillon  publications,  and  an  obscure  journalist  on  the 
Libre  Parole,  M.  A.  Monniot,  having  had  the  audacity  to  send 
round  to  all  the  French  bishops  a  letter  asking  their  opinion  on  the 
Sillon,  could  print  fifty-two  answers  (the  number  of  bishops  is 
eighty-seven),  some  twenty  of  which  were  decidedly  unfavourable. 
Eumours  began  to  be  circulated  that,  in  spite  of  a  speech  of  the 
Pope  to  the  Kector  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Lille  (Ego  eos 
non  condemnabo,  sed  alumni  tui  abstineant)  in  the  early  part  of 
1909,  a  pontifical  condemnation  was  imminent.  It  was  then  that 
Archbishop  Mignot ,  of  Alby ,  wrote  to  Cardinal  Andrieu  three  long 
and  elaborate  letters,  more  like  theological  treatises,  granting  the 
weak  points  of  the  Sillon,  but  defending  it  with  admirable  elo- 
quence, and  pointing  out  that  behind  the  Sillon  case  the  liberty 
of  Catholics  in  the  Church  of  God  was  at  issue.  Archbishop 
Fuzet  and  four  other  bishops  publicly  expressed  their  approval  of 
the  step  taken  by  their  colleague.  Shortly  after,  at  the  last  con- 
gress held  by  the  Sillon,  Marc  Sangnier  solemnly  declared  that 
henceforward  the  groups  would  give  up  all  religious  action  and 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  politics  and  to  their  economic 
work.  This  was  saving  the  Sillon  by  killing  it,  but  the  step  did 
not  avert  the  blow. 

It  is  useless  to  say  much  of  the  Papal  letter  condemning  the 
Sillon  :  it  is  in  everybody's  memory.  Alone  of  all  the  bishops 
who  have  communicated  it  to  their  dioceses,  Monseigneur  Dadolle, 
of  Dijon,  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  it  might 
be  construed  by  ultra-Conservatives  or  by  anti-Catholics  as  a  con- 
demnation of  the  Eepublican  regime  and  a  defence  of  our  very 
crude  economic  system.  The  bishop  protests  against  any  such 
interpretation. 

Useless  also  to  speak  of  Marc  Sangnier 's  submission.  It  has 
disappointed  some  writers  who  call  themselves  Christians,  but  all 
those  who  knew  Sangnier  and  the  Sillon  well  realised  that  religion 
and  unity  were  a  thousand  times  more  to  them  than  their  most 
cherished  ideas.  Sangnier,  in  his  ready  and  cheerful  sacrifice  of 

6  In  fact  the  Motu  proprio  forbids  the  combination  of  politics  with  such 
works. 
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all  that  he  had  been  founding  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  appears 
greater  than  he  was  in  the  high  day  of  his  success.  Day  after  day 
we  also  read  admirable  letters  from  his  provincial  lieutenants  to 
their  several  bishops. 

These  letters  were  received  at  first  with  considerable  reserve, 
but  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  having  written  in  a  kind,  paternal 
manner  to  Sangnier,  who  had  declared  himself  willing  to  give  up 
not  only  the  Sillon  publications,  but  the  daily  recently  founded — 
La  Democratic — the  tone  of  the  bishops  changed  at  once,  and 
many  have  already  said  that  the  Sillonists  in  their  charge  had 
always  set  the  best  example. 

The  Royalist  Gazette  de  France  had  hinted  that  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Sillon  reflected  on  Archbishop  Mignot,  who  could 
hardly  postpone  his  resignation.  The  Archbishop  answered  with 
considerable  dignity  that  he  knew  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  bishop 
better  than  a  journalist,  the  rights  consisting  in  a  '  complete  and 
courageous  sincerity  with  the  Holy  See,'  the  duties  in  a  '  loyal 
submission  to  its  decisions.'  He  added  that  he  would  not  fail  to 
place  the  editorial  under  the  eyes  of  the  Holy  Father,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  passions  and  tendencies  at  work  in  some  surround- 
ings. 

The  future  history  of  the  Sillon  is  difficult  to  foresee.  Not  so 
that  of  M.  Sangnier.  It  will  probably  be  the  counterpart  of  that 
of  M.  de  Mun  after  the  failure  of  his  (Euvre  des  Cercles.  It  is  not 
saying  little,  though  a  man's  individual  work  will  always  appear 
inconsiderable  compared  with  a  movement  which,  in  its  best 
aspects,  can  be  likened  only  to  the  Franciscan  origins,  but  no  man 
was  ever  known  to  be  twice  a  leader. 

ERNEST  DIMNET. 
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THERE  seems  to  be  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  situation  in 
India  has  very  much  improved.  The  outburst  of  lawlessness  has, 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  subsided.  This  is  evident  from 
the  reports  in  the  public  Press,  but  even  more  so  from  the  private 
letters  received  from  both  European  and  Indian  residents  in  the 
places  where  that  lawlessness  was  chiefly  manifested.  There  are 
still  discoveries  of  bombs,  and  prosecutions  for  sedition  and  for 
crimes  connected  with  politics.  But  to  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  what  is  behind  the  scenes  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  this.  The  discoveries  and  arrests  are  all  in 
accordance  with  information  and  clues  which  the  police  have 
been  following  up  for  some  time.  They  are,  as  a  distinguished 
police  officer  said  to  me  the  other  day,  '  only  sweeping  up  the 
pieces.'  They  are  merely  completing  the  work  they  had  begun. 
Their  action  is  not  inconsistent,  therefore,  with  the  existence  of 
a  real  change  for  the  better  in  the  situation. 

This  change  is  attributed  by  different  writers  to  different 
causes.  Only  last  mail  I  had  two  letters  from  two  Indian  business 
men.  Neither  of  them  had  ever  taken  the  very  slightest  interest 
in  politics;  both  of  them  have  a  large  stake  in  the  country,  and 
were  deeply  concerned  at  the  evidences  of  lawlessness  round  about 
them.  They  are  both  orthodox  Hindoos  of  the  old  type,  with 
little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  English.  Both  of  them  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  India  during 
the  last  few  months.  One  of  them  attributed  it  to  the  '  gracious 
measures  of  reform.'  The  other  attributed  it  to  the  'vigorous 
prosecution  of  seditious  persons. '  I  doubt  whether  either  of  them 
was  in  any  way  likely  to  know  the  feelings  or  opinions  of  the  dis- 
loyal ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  what  they  said  represents,  not 
their  own  opinion  only,  but  also  that  of  their  neighbours  as  far 
as  it  was  known  to  them. 

These  letters  are  very  fairly  representative  of  Indian  opinion, 
both  among  the  more  and  the  less  educated.  Intelligent  observers 
on  the  subject  seem  to  speak  with  one  voice  of  the  change ;  and 
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they  seem  to  attribute  it  mainly  to  the  two  causes  above  men- 
tioned :  sometimes  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  and 
sometimes  to  both.  There  is,  however,  another  cause,  which  is 
more  rarely  mentioned,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  a  very  potent 
factor  in  the  change  of  sentiment  which  has  taken  place  in 
India.  That  is  the  revulsion  of  feeling  occasioned  by  the 
outburst  of  outrage  and  crime  which  has  recently  characterised 
the  operations  of  the  extremist  section  of  Indian  politicians. 
Murder  has  not  yet  been  popularised  in  India  ;  and,  although  the 
condemnation  of  it  has  been  too  half-hearted  and  far  from  general, 
this  has  been  due  rather  to  fear,  or  to  the  Oriental  indisposition  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  Government ,  than  to  any  want  of  depth 
of  feeling  in  regard  to  its  horror.  Political  dacoity  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  looked  upon  with  indifference  by  those  who  have 
any  possessions  of  their  own,  or  any  appreciation  of  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  security. 

Local  Governments  were  greatly  handicapped  in  their  action 
against  sedition  and  anarchy  by  the  utterly  ineffective  weapons 
which  they  had  to  use  for  their  suppression.  It  took  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  from  below,  and  a  great  deal  of  sad  experience  and 
careful  consideration,  to  induce  the  Government  of  India  to  pass 
adequate  measures.  Perhaps  the  action  of  the  Government  might 
well  have  been  more  prompt ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  not  well  to  make  quite  sure  of  the 
necessity  for  repression  before  passing  measures  to  that  end. 
Over  haste  towards  severity  and  the  adoption  of  more  severe 
measures  than  are  required  are  not  the  characteristics  of  strong 
statesmanship,  but  of  panic.  What  we  desiderate  is  firmness  in 
adopting  repressive  measures  that  are  shown  to  be  necessary,  and 
consistency  of  purpose  in  carrying  them  out. 

The  Indian  Explosive  Substances  Act  and  the  Summary 
Justice  Act  of  1908  and  the  Press  Acts  of  1908  and  1910  were 
reluctantly  passed  when  crime  and  lawlessness  had  assumed  such 
proportions  as  indicated  the  clear  necessity  for  these  measures ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  credit  of  the  subsidence  of  crime 
and  lawlessness  is  due  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  operations 
of  those  Acts.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  improved  feeling  in  India, 
to  which  many  of  my  correspondents  bear  witness,  is  either  mainly 
or  exclusively  due  to  these  Acts  ;  but  the  diminution  in  crime  and 
lawlessness  is  due  to  them  alone.  The  reforms  do  not  touch  or 
influence  those  who  are  given  to  murder  and  political  dacoity— 
and  murders  are  still  attempted  and  dacoities  committed — but 
those  who  are  committing  these  crimes  run  now  a  far  better 
chance  of  being  brought  to  justice ;  and  the  incitement  to  these 
crimes  is  to  a  large  extent  prevented  by  the  repressive  legislation 
to  which  I  have  referred. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  minds  and  sentiments  of  the 
anarchists  and  political  criminals  have  in  any  way  altered.  The 
newspapers  show  that  they  remain  where  they  were  ;  and  several 
of  my  Indian  correspondents  are  strong  in  urging  that  these  men 
have  not  in  the  least  changed  their  characters.  One  Indian 
gentleman  writes  to  me  strongly  about  the  impossibility  of 
changing  the  Ethiopian's  skin  or  the  leopard's  spots.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  measures  of  repres- 
sion which  have  been  deliberately  adopted  in  view  of  the  clear 
manifestation  of  the  nature  of  the  evil  conditions  •  which  have 
been  produced  should  be  pursued  with  firmness  and  consistency. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  no  mistaken  view  of  the  present 
lull  in  the  Indian  political  atmosphere  will  lead  to  any  change  of 
policy.  India  is  to-day,  to  quote  the  language  of  an  old  Indian 
statesman,  '  as  quiet  as  gunpowder.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  mis- 
chievous and  irresponsible  persons  will  not  be  allowed  again  to 
scatter  sparks. 

At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  the 
results  are  up  to  the  present  apparent,  the  measures  of  reform 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  India,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  have  been  of  great  benefit.  It  was  ahvays  my 
view,  and  one  which  I  strongly  urged,  that  the  criminal  licence  of 
the  few  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  affect  the  Government's  treat- 
ment of  the  many.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  pride  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  should  have  persevered  with  its  wise  and  liberal 
measures  of  reform,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  anarchy  and  of 
the  anxiety  and  work  involved  in  dealing  with  it.  These  measures 
of  reform  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  thoughtful  and  moderate 
men  throughout  India,  and  they  have  already  been  justified  by 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Councils. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  advantage  of  having  the  different 
interests  in  India  better  represented  in  the  Council,  there  is  also 
this  great  advantage,  that  questions  at  issue  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  certain  sections  of  the  community  are  now  discussed  in 
the  Council  Chamber  by  the  representatives  of  those  sections  face 
to  face  with  the  officers  of  Government.  Men  with  opinions 
which  they  desire  to  press  on  the  attention  of  the  Government 
are  no  longer  left  to  ventilate  them  in  the  one-sided  and  unen- 
lightened conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  so-called  '  National 
Congress.'  They  are  face  to  face  with  the  men  who  can  put  them 
right  where  they  have  been  misled  or  have  misunderstood  things, 
and  who  can  give  due  attention  to  their  views  when  they  are  right. 
This  ought  to  have  great  influence  in  making  plain  the  position 
and  aims  of  Government  in  respect  of  the  policy  it  adopts,  as  well 
as  in  modifying  that  policy  where  modification  is  required. 

This  new  state  of  things  will  no  doubt  in  some  respects  render 
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more  difficult  and  more  responsible  the  work  of  the  officers  of 
Government.  The  position  of  the  Indian  civilian,  for  example,  in 
dealing  with  Indian  questions  will  be  somewhat  different  from 
what  it  was  in  my  earlier  days.  I  do  not  know,  however,  that 
this  will  not,  in  some  respects  at  least,  be  considerably  to  his 
advantage.  It  will  mean  that  his  personal  knowledge  of  things 
and  his  personal  views  of  policy  will  be  assisted  by  the  know- 
ledge and  views  of  responsible  men  who  are  called  into  Council 
along  with  him ;  and  his  conscience  will  be  assisted  by  a  public 
opinion  which  this  new  Council  system  will  undoubtedly 
foster  in  India.  There  has  been  no  public  opinion  in  the 
past,  except  in  regard  to  local  concerns  :  we  may  hope  for 
something  more  nearly  approaching  a  sound  public  opinion  in 
the  future.  I  believe  that  the  dignity  and  interest  of  the  work 
of  the  civilian  will  remain,  at  least  for  many/years  to  come,  as 
great  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  that  the  work  will  be  as 
worthy  of  the  highest  efforts  of  the  best  of  our  countrymen. 

The  remarkable  series  of  articles  which  has  appeared  in  The 
Times  from  the  able  pen  of  '  Our  Special  Correspondent  in  'India  ' 
has  been  very  opportune  at  a  time  of  anxiety  and  transition  like  this. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  the  views  contained  in  these  thirty- 
seven  articles  would  command  the  full  concurrence  of  any  other 
thinker  on  the  subject ;  and  there  are  certain  points  in  regard 
to  which  I  respectfully  differ  from  the  writer.  But  I  have  great 
admiration  for  the  thoroughness  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject, 
for  the  calmness  and  soundness  of  judgment  which  he  displays 
throughout,  and  for  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  his  information. 
He  seems  also  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  position  of  the 
Indian  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  He  writes  in  some  places 
as  though  he  had  been  in  India  all  his  life.  His  views  seem  to 
me  to  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration.  At 
the  same  time ,  I  think  that ,  on  the  whole ,  the  impression  created 
in  the  mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  articles  is  a  little  more  un- 
favourable to  the  condition  of  things  in  India  than  the  truth.  But 
this  is  only  to  be  expected.  We  must  remember  that  the  great 
mass  of  Indian  thought  has  found  no  expression  and  requires  little 
statement,  while  one  has  to  be  occupied  in  dealing  at  length  and 
vigorously  with  that  which  is  exceptional  and  foreign  to  the  real 
thought  and  life  of  the  country.  It  has  been  necessary  for  the 
writer  to  treat  as  much  in  detail  as  the  space  at  his  disposal  would 
allow  the  elements  of  unrest  and  sedition  :  they,  therefore,  bulk 
so  largely  in  the  articles  as  to  convey  at  first  sight  an  undoubtedly 
unfavourable  impression.  A  little  thought,  however,  will  show 
that  this  was  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  will  modify  that 
impression.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  read  the  articles  in  a  some- 
what thoughtful  spirit  and  to  make  the  necessary  allowances. 
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It  would  be  very  interesting  to  review  these  articles  in  some 
detail ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  without  writing  at 
undue  length.  There  are  certain  points  in  them,  however,  of 
which  it  is  earnestly  to  be  trusted  that  home  readers  will  not  lose 
sight.  The  refutation  of  the  foolish  and  untenable  theory  of  the 
existence  of  an  '  Indian  Nation  '  is  not  only  found  in  the  clear 
statement  of  the  diversities  in  race,  religion,  customs,  interests, 
and  history  among  the  different  peoples  of  India,  but  also  in  the 
different  accounts  of  the  seditious  movements  in  Bombay,  Bengal, 
and  the  Punjab ;  and  the  fallacy  or  falsehood  contained  in  the 
words  '  Indian  Nation  '  has  been  well  exposed. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  to  understand  aright  the  nature 
of  the  Hindu  revival ;  and  this  has  been  clearly  and  in  the  main 
accurately  treated  in  these  articles,  especially  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth.  The  Hindu  revival  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  genuine 
expression  of  the  reluctance  with  which  the  orthodox  Hindoos  see 
the  religious  beliefs  of  their  fathers  dissipated  by  Western  educa- 
tion and  enlightenment.  It  is  also  in  great  measure,  especially, 
I  think,  in  the  West  of  India,  due  to  the  more  selfish  objection 
of  the  Brahmins  to  the  subversion  of  their  old  influence  and 
position.  But  it  is  also  very  largely  due  to  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  men  who  have  no  sympathy  with  any  religion,  and  least 
of  all  with  Hinduism,  to  divert  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
Hindoos  into  a  political  channel.  There  are  such  men  in  all  parts 
of  India,  but  especially  perhaps  in  Bengal.  One  effect  of  the 
influence  of  these  sham  supporters  of  the  Hindu  religion  has  been 
to  induce  thoughtless,  fanatical,  and  half -brained  youths  to 
associate  their  religion  with  particular  forms  of  cruelty  and  sedi- 
tion which  are  really  altogether  inconsistent  with  its  true  teaching. 

This  perversion  of  youth  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  evil 
effects  produced  by  the  unprincipled  section  of  the  Press,  and 
the  writer  of  these  articles  has  done  good  service  in  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  many  who  had  no  knowledge  of  it  before  some- 
thing of  the  true  character  of  this  section  of  the  Indian 
Press.  He  shows  up  the  low  level  of  its  writings,  the 
attempt  to  rouse  religious  fanaticism  by  garbled  extracts 
from  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  the  vilification  of  everything 
British,  the  persistent  calumny  and  abuse,  and  the  glorification  of 
murder,  by  extracts  which  must  shock  the  reader.  These  are 
thoroughly  typical,  and  might  have  been  multiplied  indefinitely. 
The  public  have  thus  some  chance  of  understanding  the  real 
character  of  that  section  of  the  Press  against  which  recent  legis- 
lation has  been  directed.  The  suppression  of  such  writing  in- 
volves no  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  any  more 
than  the  punishment  of  any  form  of  crime  constitutes  an  attack 
on  liberty. 
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Another  very  important  matter  which  has  been  carefully 
treated  by  the  writer  of  these  articles  is  the  position  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Mahomedans.  These  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
correctly  represented.  The  loyalty  of  the  Mahomedans  as  a  body, 
the  cause  they  have  had  for  regarding  with  some  suspicion  the 
intentions  of  reformers,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  and  the 
necessity  for  safeguarding  their  interests,  have  been  carefully 
brought  out.  Akin  to  this  is  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the 
depressed  castes  and  the  exposition  of  the  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness of  taking  reasonable  measures  for  their  education  and  eleva- 
tion. All  this  indicates,  n®t  that  the  Hindu  politician  should  be 
ignored,  or  that  his  claims  ought  to  be  disregarded  :  it  merely 
indicates  that  the  great  principle  which  has  always  been  character- 
istic of  Indian  administration  at  its  best  must  still  be  maintained 
—namely,  that  we  are  bound  to  govern  India  in  the  interests,  not 
of  one  particular  class,  but  of  the  whole  community,  and  to  give 
consideration  to  the  necessities  and  aspirations,  not  only  of  those 
who  can  make  their  voice  heard ,  but  also  of  the  far  greater  number 
who  cannot.  .*' 

Another  very  important  service  rendered  by  the  writer  of  these 
articles  lies  in  this,  that  he  has  given  the  ordinary  Englishman 
who  wants  to  know  anything  about  the  matter  some  opportunity 
of  realising  the  very  extensive  area  and  the  large  populations 
which  are  under  the  authority  of  the  native  chiefs.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  Native  States  and  of  their  rulers  is  often  lost  sight  of 
by  tliose  who  think  and  speak  of  Indian  questions  in  this  country 
and  even  in  India  itself.  The  bright  little  picture  which  these 
articles  contain  of  the  life  of  Native  States,  and  the  careful  state- 
ments of  the  views  of  their  chiefs,  are  therefore  of  great  value. 
It  is  distinctly  to  be  emphasised  that  these  rulers  are  loyal  sup- 
porters of  the  British  Crown,  firm  believers  in  the  necessity  for 
the  strong  repression  of  anarchy  and  crime,  and  strong  advocates 
of  a  sound  system  of  education. 

The  clear  views  of  the  writer  in  regard  to  such  matters  as 
technical  education,  the  encouragement  of  native  industries,  the 
fiscal  policy  between  Great  Britain  and  India ,  and  the  strong  claim 
that  many  influential  Indians  make  to  fiscal  autonomy,  are  well 
worthy  of  attention,  but  cannot  be  discussed  at  present.  Neither 
is  it  possible  to  discuss  at  length  the  question  of  the  social  relations 
between  Europeans  and  Indians.  In  respect  to  this  last  subject 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  writer  can  be  quite  accepted  as  an  autho- 
rity. He  sees  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  easy  social  relations 
between  Europeans  and  Indians ;  but  he  magnifies  these  diffi- 
culties.  He  seems,  for  example,  to  forget  that  no  man,  whether 
he  be  European  or  Indian,  is  allowed  into  the  strictly  regulated 
zenana  unless  he  is  of  the  very  nearest  kin  to  the  ladies  who  live 
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there.  Neither  are  ladies  themselves  allowed  into  the  zenana  of 
other  ladies  unless  they  are  very  intimate  friends  indeed.  Yet 
social  relations  between  Indians  are  in  many  cases  perfectly  frank 
and  simple.  The  fact  that  the  zenana  system  exists  does  not, 
therefore,  constitute  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  frank  social  rela- 
tions between  Europeans  and  Indians.  The  writer  seems  to  me 
to  go  even  further  astray  when  he  speaks  of  Indians  as  having  a 
low  opinion  of  women.  There  are  men  in  all  countries  who  have 
this  deplorable  opinion ;  and  they  may  perhaps  be  more  common 
in  India  than  in  a  Christian  country.  But  the  men  who  are  worth 
knowing  in  India  do  not  fail  in  this  way.  They  despise  some 
women ;  and  they  suspect  some  forms  of  behaviour  in  women. 
But  for  good  women,  whether  European  or  Indian,  they  have  a 
chivalrous  respect  and  admiration.  What  is  required  to  secure 
cordial  relations  between  Europeans  and  Indians  is  that  they 
should  study  each  others'  customs,  and  that  they  should  keep  their 
hearts  open  to  receive  friendships  which  are  quite  possible  among 
men  who  are  brought  together  by  common  interest  or  by  common 
work,  of  whatever  race  they  may  happen  to  be.  Our  relations 
with  Indians  are  rendered  difficult  by  the  men  who  do  not  care 
to  study  the  customs  of  the  Indians,  by  self-centred  visitors  to 
India,  and  by  the  rude  and  unsympathetic  treatment  sometimes 
extended  to  the  Indians  by  thoughtless,  vulgar  and  ill-educated 
men.  The  English  gentleman,  who  sets  himself  to  know  the 
people,  finds  that  his  relations  with  them  may  be  most  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

There  is  one  other  question  which  these  articles  treat  at  great 
length,  to  which  indeed  seven  of  the  most  interesting  articles 
are  devoted— that  is,  the  subject  of  education.  There  is  none 
that  demands  more  earnest  attention  from  the  Government. 
The  genius  of  Indian  thought,  the  demands  of  Indian  parents, 
the  strong  representations  of  Indian  chiefs,  are  all  in  favour  of 
religious  education.  I  do  not  concur  with  some  of  the  remarks 
of  the  writer  of  these  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  Government 
educational  policy ;  but  I  entirely  concur  with  him  in  recognising 
that  this  is  a  question  in  respect  to  which  we  ought  to  govern  '  in 
agreement  with  Indian  ideas.'  We  want  a  higher  type  of  educa- 
tion, a  system  that  recognises  the  moral  and  religious  side  of  a 
man's  training,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  physical.  The 
despatch  of  1854  itself  shows  clearly  that  the  provision  for  such 
education  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  great  principle 
of  religious  neutrality.  And  the  need  is  urgent.  The  picture 
drawn  by  the  writer — or  rather  by  Dr.  Garfield  Williams,  whom 
he  quotes — of  the  life  of  the  Indian  student  in  Calcutta  is  strictly 
accurate ,  and  is  deplorable  and  alarming.  It  may  be  taken  as  more 
or  less  accurate  for  most  educational  centres  in  India.  The  time 
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has  come  for  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  Government,  aided  by 
strenuous  appeals  to  the  patriotism  and  beneficent  liberality  of 
the  Indian  peoples  themselves,  to  provide  proper  accommodation, 
healthy  surroundings,  and  a  religious  atmosphere  for  the  students 
in  our  higher  schools  and  colleges .  The  demand  for  better  teachers , 
more  carefully  selected,  more  in  touch  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  is  also  a  sound  demand.  It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  the 
strong  representations  on  the  subject  which  have  recently  been 
made  will  not  receive  due  attention  from  the  Indian  Government. 
The  great  anxiety  with  us  at  the  present  time  should  be  to  prevent 
the  perversion  of  youth  and  its  alienation  from  British  rule  and 
all  that  British  rule  represents  in  India. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  in  India  is  one  of  great  gravity  :  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  one  with  which  the  British  nation  is  unable 
to  cope.  Steady  persistency  in  the  policy  of  giving  the  natives  of 
the  country  such  share  of  executive  office,  and  such  part  in  the 
legislative  councils  and  local  bodies,  as  they  prove  themselves  fit 
for,  the  just  holding  of  the  balance  between  different  interests, 
the  earnest  effort  to  understand  and  sympathetically  to  consider 
the  needs  and  sentiments  of  all  classes  of  the  peoples  committed 
to  our  charge,  and  the  firm  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  order 
which  have  been  among  the  greatest  benefits  conferred  by 
Great  Britain  on  India,  will  secure  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
the  maintenance  of  our  Empire  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
There  will  always  be  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  a  danger  of 
discontent  rising  from  misunderstanding  or  from  want  of  judg- 
ment. But  there  need  be  nothing  in  the  future  that  will  be  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  kind  of  officers  whom  we  hope  still  to  secure 
for  the  administration  of  India,  aided  by  the  Indians  whom  we 
hope  to  call  into  its  Councils  for  their  assistance. 

A.  H.  L.  FRASER. 
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THE  word  '  Unrest/  in  the  heading  to  this  article,  is  in  frequent 
use  in  the  journalism  of  the  day.  We  have  our  attention  called 
therein  to  '  Unrest '  in  India,  Egypt,  the  Near  East ;  or,  it  may 
be,  in  the  Labour  Market.  In  fact,  '  Unrest '  seems  becoming 
epidemic  on  the  surface  of  our  planet.  Of  '  Unrest '  there  are 
many  kinds  and  species.  On  its  dangerous  side  it  may  be  the 
presage  of  grave  trouble.  But  sometimes,  as  here,  it  is  the 
necessary  preliminary  stage  of  a  growing  recognition  of  the  needs 
of  the  immediate  future,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  at 
hand  to  respond  to  them ;  with ,  at  the  same  time ,  neither  light 
nor  leading,  or,  at  best,  divided  counsels  as  to  the  betterment. 
It  is  in  this  condition  that  the  vital  subject,  our  National  Defence, 
stands  with  the  general  public  at  the  present  time.  People  who 
join  lustily  in  the  popular  refrain,  '  Kule  Britannia,  Britannia 
rules  the  Waves,'  and  who,  in  almost  spendthrift  fashion,  shower 
their  shillings  on  buns,  sweetmeats  and  tea  for  children  to  join 
in  the  glorification  of  Empire  Day,  are,  in  their  reflective 
moments,  beginning  to  doubt  whether,  unless  we  wake  up  speedily 
to  the  needs  of  the  immediate  future,  there  will  be  left  any 
Britannia  at  all  to  rule  the  waves,  or  any  Empire  for  which  to 
devote  a  day  to  jollity ;  and  the  more  thoughtfully  inclined  among 
them  are  disposed  to  '  take  stock  '  seriously  of  this  same  National 
Defence.  There  is  dawning  on  them  the  marvellous  contrast 
between  the  so-to-speak  physical  relations  of  nations  and  countries 
to-day,  and  those  that  existed  in  the  times  during  which  our  Empire 
was  being  formed.  The  very  fairly  reliable  ditch,  which  secured 
us  insular  isolation  but  a  few  years  ago,  is  rapidly  shrinking  in 
size  ;  we  are  not  merely  coming  closer  to  the  European  Continent  : 
that  Continent  is  coming  unpleasantly  closer  to  us.  To  be  able, 
ourselves,  to  get  quickly  over  the  water  is  desirable,  no  doubt,  in 
peace  time,  but  for  hostile  visitors  to  be  able  to  share  this 
advantage  in  war  is  another  thing  altogether.  Then  to  disturb 
our  comforting  insularity  has  come  into  existence  the  Aeroplane, 
and  it  has  come  to  stay.  Warfare  will  no  longer  be  restricted  to 
sea  and  land  for  its  display;  it  finds  a  third  theatre  in  the  air. 
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Frontiers  appear  to  be  becoming  archaic.  Increased  facilities 
in  transport  across  the  sea  lessen  to  an  invader  the  risks  of 
invasion;  so  now  National  Defence  of  the  heart  of  the  Empire, 
in  the  air,  on  the  sea,  and  on  our  own  land,  is  the  problem  immedi- 
ately before  every  member  of  the  British  Empire,  for,  with  a 
successful  blow  at  Home,  the  Empire  dies  and  falls  to  pieces. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is,  whence  the  danger  appears  to 
be  most  threatening.  To  this  there  can  be  but  one  answer  :  from 
the  East,  from  United  Germany.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
politician,  but  all  my  life  I  have  had  to  study  the  military  history 
of  the  past ;  and  in  that  study  I  find  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
natural  law  that  a  people,  once  embarked  on  a  successful  career 
of  expansion,  cease  striving  to  expand  only  when  their  power 
to  do  so  has  come  to  an  end.  In  1864,  Prussia,  with  a  tiny  navy, 
so  small  as  to  be  held  at  bay  by  the  opposing  navy  of  little 
Denmark,  and  with  a  small  army,  commenced  her  onward  career. 
Look  at  United  Germany,  the  creation  of  Prussia,  now.  Will 
she  stop?  Can  she  stop?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  her  to  stop? 
Assuredly  not,  if  history  repeats  itself.  In  very  plain  language 
Mr.  Blatchford  gives  the  situation  : 

The  simple  and  evident  fact  is  that  Germany  is  making  a  strenuous  and 
determined  effort  for  European  domination.  She  means  to  challenge  us  by 
land  and  sea.  She  means  to  play  first  fiddle.  She  means  to  make  the 
German  Empire  the  first  empire  in  the  world. 

And  can  we  blame,  or  throw  stones  at  her  for  her  ambition? 

That  Ministries,  of  the  present  and  past  alike,  have  been 
fully  aware  of  this  progressive  expansion  admits  of  hardly  a  doubt ; 
but  owing  to  our  system  of  Party  Government,  our  so-called 
Statesmen*  rarely  aspire  to  be  more  than  opportunists ;  and  it 
is  hopeless  to  expect  them  to  take,  on  their  own  initiative,  any 
bold  and  daring  move ;  they  have  to  wait  and  watch  '  which  way 
the  wind  blows  '  in  that  portion  of  the  Electorate  which  has 
placed  them  in  power.  With  the  Electorate  lies,  therefore,  the 
first  move  on  questions  of  such  vital  importance  as  that  of  National 
Defence  to-day.  Our  present  '  Unrest '  is  the  preliminary  to  the 
first  move.  Mr.  Blatchford  writes  : 

The  time  has  come  for  the  British  people  to  make  heroic  efforts  and 
heroic  sacrifices.  In  a  very  little  time  it  will  be  too  late.  Is  there  a 
leading  British  statesman  man  enough  to  tell  the  people  the  truth?  No 
half-measures  will  do.  And  the  time  is  now. 

And  if  expert  opinion  may  be  trusted,  the  word  'heroic'  is 
justifiably  used  here,  for  to  a  letter  sent  last  June  to  Mr.  Asquith 
we  find  appended,  besides  the  names  of  Members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, those  of  no  less  than  350  officers  of  Flag  and  General  Eank, 
urging  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  one  hundred  millions,  to  be  applied 
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to  the  strengthening  of  the  Navy,  purposes  of  Aviation,  and  the 
Army.  This  is  their  estimate  of  the  expenditure  required  to 
enable  us  to  make  up  our  lee-way. 

And  now,  turning  from  what  may  be  called  the  strictly  expert 
view,  we  find  a  very  significant  symptom  of  '  Unrest '  in  the 
movement  connected  with  the  'Universal  Service  Petition.' 
This  is  distinctly  a  non-expert,  civilian  movement.  Its  initia- 
tion comes  from  a  well-known  member  of  the  medical  profession , 
Mr.  Waggett ;  the  organisers  are  solely  civilians,  and  the  petition 
is  being  extensively  circulated  and  signed.  The  why,  the  where- 
fore, and  the  how,  as  given  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
their  circulars,  will  illustrate  the  '  Unrest  '  : 

Our  Regular  Army  is  very  small.  The  duties  assigned  to  it  are  those 
of  an  expeditionary  force.  The  theory  that  the  Navy  can  guarantee  these 
islands  against  all  emergencies  is  no  longer  tenable.  The  conditions  of 
modern  peace  and  war  compel  us  to  seek  in  a  Home  Army  a  second  line  of 
national  defence. 

Voluntary  effort  as  exemplified  in  the  organisation  of  the  Territorial 
Army  does  not  give  us  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  and  is  open  to  the  great 
objections  of  inequality  in  the  sharing  of  burdens,  and  of  putting  a 
premium  on  want  of  patriotism. 

Under  the  system  of  Universal  Service  a  burden  equally  borne  by  all 
classes,  employers  and  employed  alike,  would  become  a  normal  part  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  nation. 

All  the  great  European  Powers  except  ourselves  can  rely  upon  the  whole 
force  of  a  nation  trained  to  arms.  We  lag  behind  them.  We  lag  behind 
our  own  dominions  of  the  Empire,  which  have  adopted  or  are  adopting  the 
principle  of  Universal  Service  for  local  and  Imperial  defence. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  are  forcing  upon  us  the  necessity 
for  Universal  Service.  The  question  has  been  obscured  by  mists  of  mis- 
understanding and  by  the  opposition  of  those  who  are  foolishly  opposed  to 
all  '  militarism/  who  cry  *  peace  '  without  understanding  that  peace  rests 
upon  preparation  for  war,  and  who  seem  to  believe  that  we  alone  can  stand 
unarmed  amongst  a  host  of  armies.  But  the  promoters  of  the  petition 
believe  that  a  vast  majority  of  Britons  do  understand  the  perils  by  which 
these  islands  are  menaced,  and  that  this  vast  majority  regard  Universal 
Service — which  is  not  conscriptive — as  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all 
patriotic  men. 

The  petitioners  wisely  limit  their  request  to  the  adoption  of 
Universal  Service;  how  this  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  to  what 
extent,  they  leave  to  the  responsible  authorities. 

Similar  in  its  chief  aim,  the  adoption  of  Universal  Service, 
but  thoroughly  definite  in  its  modus  operandi,  is  the  National 
Service  League,  the  leaders  of  which  are  men  in  or  out  of  the 
Services  and  of  the  highest  distinction.  They  propose  to  take 
all  the  able-bodied  youths  in  this  country  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21,  without  distinction  of  class  or  wealth,  to  give  them 
a  continuous  training  of  four  months  for  the  infantry,  and  a 
maximum  of  six  months  for  the  other  arms ;  and  in  each  of  the 
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following  three  years  a  musketry  course,  and  a  fortnight's  training 
in  camp  in  the  ranks  of  the  Territorial  Force ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  product  is  to  be  the  personnel  for  our  Territorial 
Army.  The  yearly  output  is  estimated  at  150,000,  the  total 
available  at  the  end  of  four  years  400,000,  with  liability  for 
service  in  the  Territorial  Force  for  Home  Defence  only  in  a  time 
of  grave  emergency,  up  to  the  age  of  30. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  the  emphatic  assertion  made  by  both 
these  organisations,  that  they  are  antagonistic  to  what  they  call 
'  Conscription.'  The  first-named  speak  of  their  Universal  Service 
as  '  not  Conscriptive  '  :  their  secretary  has  defined  '  Conscription  ' 
as  '  Universal  Service  '  with  permission  for  '  Substitutes  '  to  take 
the  place  of  those  unwilling  to  serve,  and  able  to  hire  others  to 
do  the  service  for  them.  The  National  Service  League  goes  a 
step  further.  In  a  leaflet  (D)  there  is  in  prominent  type  NO 
CONSCKIPTION,  and  then  comes  the  paragraph  : 

We  do  not  advocate  Conscription.  That  would  mean  that  all  young 
men  would  be  forced  to  serve  in  the  Army  or  Navy  for  a  period  of  from  two 
to  three  years,  as  is  the  case  with  the  great  Continental  Powers.  'During 
this  period  they  would  be  absolutely  withdrawn  from  their  civil  vocations. 
Such  a  system  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for  this  country. 

Both  of  these  assertions  are  incorrect.  '  Conscription  '  is  the 
taking  men  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  country  whether 
or  not  they  are  willing  to  do  so,  and  this,  oddly  enough,  both  the 
movements  desire  to  secure.  But  of  *  Conscriptions  '  there  are 
modifications  in  the  application,  the  permission  for  '  Substitutes  ' 
being  one  of  these.  As  regards  the  statement  last  quoted, 
it  is  totally  incorrect  to  state  that  with  the  great  Continental 
powers  all  young  men  are  forced  to  serve  for  two  or  three  years. 
Of  these,  only  the  number  needed  for  the  year  are  taken ;  the 
residue  are  not  taken,  but  are  simply  liable  to  be  taken  should 
need  for  their  services  arise.  But,  strangely  enough,  whilst 
declaiming  against  Conscription,  the  League  out-Herods  Herod 
in  this  respect,  for,  regardless  of  the  effect  on  civil  life,  it  takes 
year  by  year,  for  an  average  of  five  months,  every  able-bodied 
lad  18  years  of  age  away  from  his  civil  avocation ;  but  '  Universal 
Service,'  destitute  of  '  Conscription,'  is  unthinkable. 

In  remarking  on  the  value  of  the  League  as  a  means  to 
meeting  a  national  need,  I  comfort  myself  with  the  adage  that 
a  '  Cat  may  look  at  a  King  ' ;  and  similarly  a  retired  Colonel 
R.E.,  who  has  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  may  differ  from 
the  views  enunciated  by  the  illustrious  War  Soldier  who  fathers 
the  League ;  so  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  lines 
on  which  the  League  works  will  do  more  than  give  us  a  huge 
ill-trained,  undisciplined,  unmanageable  crowd  of  poor  shooters, 
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with  which  to  meet  the  most  highly  trained  soldiers  in  Europe. 
Whence  are  to  come  the  trainers  and  officers  for  the  yearly 
contingent  of  150,000  recruits  is  a  puzzle,  for  the  League  gives 
as  the  number  required  2250  Kegular  officers,  3000  Territorial 
officers,  and  11,250  non-commissioned  officers.  My  opinion  may 
not  be  worth  the  printers'  ink  that  records  it,  but  there  it  is. 

But  had  I  any  doubts  before  the  30th  of  June  1910,  they  would 
have  been  converted  into  assurance  after  my  perusal  on  that  day 
of  a  speech  delivered  the  previous  afternoon  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  League,  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  who  is  one  of  its  six  Vice-Presidents. 
In  his  speech  his  Lordship  gave  some  details,  as  astounding  as 
they  are  appalling,  of  the  intended  working  of  the  League 
Scheme.  Extracts  from  this  speech  are  here  given  from  the 
report  in  The  Times  of  the  30th  of  June.  The  italics  are  my  own  : 

We  have  to  look  to  the  day — God  forbid  that  it  should  come !  it  may 
conceivably  never  come,  but  history  shows  that  it  sometimes  has  come,  and 
that  it  comes  more  frequently  to  those  who  are  not  ready  for  it  than  to  those 
who  are — we  may  conceivably  have  to  look  to  the  day  when  our  Fleet,  our 
first  line  of  defence,  may  be  scattered  or  eluded  or  absent — it  is  conceivable, 
though  we  hope  not,  that  it  may  be  defeated — when  our  Expeditionary  Force 
may  be  away  from  the  country  engaged  in  service  in  some  distant  part  of 
the  world,  when  an  enemy  in  these  circumstances  might  be  able  to  place 
upon  our  shores  a  force  which  a  few  years  ago  we  were  told  could  not  be 
more  than  ten  thousand,  but  has  now  risen  to  seventy  thousand — we  have  to 
look  to  the  circumstances  in  which  this  peculiar  concatenation  of  events 
might  occur,  and  when  we  should  have  nothing  but  the  trained  manhood  of 
the  nation,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  save  us  from  utter  annihilation. 
(Cheers.)  Well,  would  the  Territorial  Army  fail  us  on  that  occasion?  It 
is  notorious  that  they  would  be  inadequate.  (Hear,  hear.) 

No  CONSCRIPTION. 

But  let  nobody  misunderstand  us.  We  are  not  advocates  of  conscription  ; 
we  do  not  want  to  take  the  reluctant  soldier  from  his  home  as  I  have  seen 
done  in  foreign  countries ;  we  do  not  want  to  drag  out  the  reluctant  recruit 
and  compel  him  to  fight  people  in  this  country  or  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world ;  we  do  not  want  to  have  a  great  standing  army  in  this  country ; 
we  do  not  want  the  ordinary  citizen  to  join  in  the  Army  at  all  or  to  fight  in 
battles  in  which  he  is  unwilling  to  fight.  But  we  want  to  supplement 
the  Army,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  that  we  advocate  a  system  under  which 
at  some  period  in  the  life  of  every  grown  man — and  as  soon  after  he  attains 
manhood  as  he  can — he  shall  be  taken  and  shall  be  given  that  amount  of 
serious  training  in  the  use  of  firearms  and  in  the  art  of  arms  which  will 
enable  him,  should  the  contingency  come  which  I  was  describing  just  now, 
to  step  out  from  his  castle  or  his  cottage,  whichever  it  may  be,  from  the 
coal-pit  or  the  fields  of  this  country,  and  take  his  place  as  a  valuable  unit 
instead  of  a  useless  unit  in  the  national  guard  which  would  then  be  the  unit 
we  should  look  to  for  the  protection  of  our  hearths  and  homes.  (Cheers.) 

If  this  exposition  be  correct,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  contradic- 
tion of  it,  then  the  League  would  give  us  as  a  Defending  Force 
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an  Army  absolutely  unreliable  for  defence.  In  it  there  is  the 
strangest  combination  of  the  opposites  : — Compulsory  Service  in 
Peace,  Voluntary  Service  in  War,  units  non-reluctant  to  fight,  and 
units  reluctant  to  fight.  Whether  the  individual  will  fight  in  any 
particular  battle,  or  in  any  battle  at  all,  in  this  country,  is  left 
to  him  to  settle  for  himself.  Possibly  the  man  of  Kent,  or  the 
Kentish  man,  will  be  non-reluctant  to  step  out  of  his  cottage  to 
repel  an  Invader  at  Dover  ;  but  why  should  he  necessarily  quit  that 
cottage  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-cottagers  in  Norfolk 
or  Suffolk?  He  may  step  out  of  his  castle  in  Cornwall  to  drive 
back  a  raid  on  Falmouth  or  Penzance,  but  why  journey  with  a 
helping  hand  to  Hull  or  Newcastle?  And  as  the  option  for 
fighting  is  left  to  the  individual  himself,  he  may,  after  his  first 
day's  taste  of  sword  and  fire,  recall  to  memory  that  he  who  fights 
and  runs  away  may  live  to  fight  another  day,  and  judiciously 
return  into  his  coal-pit  or  on  to  his  field,  recollecting  that  he  who 
is  in  battle  slain  in  future  counts  as  zero.  The  exposition  seems 
incredible,  but  if  it  be  correct  it  is  best  that  the  League  should 
at  once  'go  under,'  and  that  we  should  be  left  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Haldane's  bantling,  the  present  Territorial  Army,  notwith- 
standing that  Lord  Curzon  considers  that  it  is  inadequate  and 
will  fail  us. 

And  now  we  turn  to  this  Territorial  Force,  and  take  stock 
of  how  things  are  going  there.  I  have  before  me  what  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  pronouncement  of  the  creator  of  the 
Force,  Mr.  Haldane  himself.  It  appears  in  the  National  Review 
of  last  month;  its  title  is  'The  Voluntary  Principle,'  and  the 
writer  is  Viscount  Esher.  The  personal  relations  in  National 
Defence  matters  between  these  two  distinguished  individuals  is 
notoriously  so  close  and  intimate  that  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
accept  the  views  of  Lord  Esher  as  those  of  Mr.  Haldane.  The 
burthen  of  the  article  is  that  the  venture  promises  to  be  a  failure. 
Then  I  looked  to  see  wherein  the  weakness  of  the  scheme  had 
been  found.  As  a  believer  in  the  importance  of  sound  and 
thorough  training  and  leading,  it  was  in  these  respects  that  I 
regarded  failure  to  be  the  most  likely.  But  no,  it  is  only  in 
'  numbers  '  that  the  failure  lies ;  and  we  are  told  that  unless  the 
required  numbers  are  obtained  the  scheme  will  have  to  '  go  to 
the  wall.'  'Numbers,'  not  'efficiency,'  is  thus  avowedly  the 
basis  of  our  present  Home  Land  Defence.  As  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Territorials  already  enlisted,  Lord  Esher  puts  that  in  the 
background  altogether  as  a  matter  for  experts,  whose  public 
(mark  the  word)  statements,  he  says,  appear  to  be  favourable. 
What  about  their  private  unpublished  opinions?  Oh,  this  fatal, 
false,  ignorant,  but  too  popular  belief  in  mere  numbers,  dead 
against  all  the  experience  of  war  in  the  past ! 

The  article,  though  all-important,  is  short,  consisting  of  seven 
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pages  only.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  four  pages  is  devoted 
to  a  somewhat  philosophical  discussion,  or  rather  to  a  dirge  over 
what  Lord  Esher  regards  as  the  gradual  dying-out  of  the  accept- 
ance of  public  services  rendered  voluntarily  and  unpaid,  and  the 
substitution  for  them  of  services  rendered  for  payment.  The 
cause  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  growth  of  democracy,  with  its  dis- 
belief in  the  motives  for  the  performance  of  the  unpaid  service. 

Gradually  will  voluntary  service  in  civil  walks  of  life  disappear.  How, 
then,  can  the  principle  be  maintained  in  regard  to  military  service  ? 

But  surely  there  is  not  the  faintest  analogy  between  the  two, 
except  that  the  magistrates  whom  Lord  Esher  instances  in  his 
article,  and  the  soldiers,  both  alike  undertook  the  respective 
services  voluntarily.  Then  the  analogy  ceases,  for  while  the 
magistrate  received  no  pay  for  the  service  he  had  voluntarily 
undertaken,  the  soldier  has  always  been  paid  for  his  work,  under- 
taken similarly.  Lord  Esher,  after  tracing  the  concurrent 
growth  of  democracy  and  compulsion,  notably  as  regards  educa- 
tion, says  : 

As  the  franchise  was  lowered,  and  political  power  became  more  dis- 
seminated, the  principle  of  compulsion  became  more  extended  and  voluntary 
effort  more  restricted.  Upon  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866  there  followed  the 
Education  Act  of  1870.  When  the  franchise  is  again  lowered,  then,  upon 
manhood  suffrage,  will  follow,  in  all  probability,  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice. The  unpopularity  of  free  military  service,  as  well  as  gratuitous 
service  of  any  kind  to  the  State,  becomes  more  marked  with  the  advance  of 
'  democracy.'  No  one  is  more  suspicious,  perhaps  naturally  so,  than  the 
plebeian.  He  believes  that  he  has  been  exploited  for  centuries  by  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  he  attributes  the  most  sinister  motives  to  the  man 
who  is  not  in  his  direct  pay  or  employ. 

But  the  Plebeian  has  Tommy  Atkins  already  in  his  direct  pay 
or  employ,  and  therefore  the  only  ground  on  which  he  can 
attribute  these  most  sinister  motives  to  poor  Tommy  is,  that 
Tommy  undertook  to  go  and  be  shot  at,  voluntarily,  on  receipt 
of  a  payment,  instead  of  doing  so,  for  the  same  remuneration, 
under  compulsion ;  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  with  a  vengeance. 
No,  when  the  Democracy  insist  on  Compulsory  Service,  it  will 
be  on  the  thoroughly  sound,  thoroughly  justifiable  ground  that  for 
common  defence  there  must  be  common  participation  by  all 
degrees  of  the  community  in  the  liability  to  be  called  on  to  under- 
take the  work. 

If  Mr.  Haldane's  admirable  framework  for  Home  Defence  fails 
as  a  secure  defence,  it  will  not  be  owing  to  the  causes  specified 
by  Lord  Esher ;  the  main  cause  of  failure  will  be  its  cardinal  root 
fault,  the  sandy,  treacherous  foundation  on  which  it  was  originally 
laid  :  the  six  months1  undisturbed  time  required  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  for  mobilisation  and  rendering  efficient  the  scantily 
trained  and  badly  officered  Territorials  that  are  to  be  pitted 
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against  the  carefully  selected,  highly  trained  soldiers  of  Europe 
landed  on  our  shores  and  determined  to  do  or  die.  It  speaks  well 
for,  at  all  events,  the  discipline  of  our  best-known  and  most  trusted 
Generals  and  senior  officers  on  the  Active  List,  that  not  one  of 
them  has  come  forward  to  say,  in  plain  language,  that  this  funda- 
mental hypothesis  is  a  pure  figment  of  imaginative  power  and  is 
destitute  of  the  faintest  foundation  of  fact  or  probability. 

And  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  '  Unrest  '  is  making  itself 
felt  with  many  members  of  the  Territorial  Force  themselves ; 
one  of  the  causes  being  their  close  association,  at  certain  periods 
of  their  training,  with  Eegular  Troops.  Comparisons  may  be 
odious,  but  there  are  circumstances  under  which  they  force  them- 
selves on  the  attention,  and  so  it  must  be  here.  Unless  the 
Territorials  are  purblind,  they  necessarily  discover  among  the 
Eegulars  certain  features  conspicuous  by  their  absence  among 
themselves ;  prominent  among  these  are  the  continued ,  long  and 
strenuous  character  of  the  training ;  the  marked  superiority 
in  the  control  and  leading  of  the  men  by  the  officers;  the  great 
responsibilities  on  the  shoulders  of  the  officers,  as  shown,  even 
in  the  field  of  mimic  warfare ;  and  the  trust  and  confidence  given 
to  them  by  those  under  their  commands,  a  relationship  not  of 
mushroom  growth,  nor  capable  of  being  created  by  the  mere 
order  '  Mobilise.'  If  it  does  not  already  exist  in  peace,  it 
will  not  be  forthcoming  in  war.  Then  they  may  recall 
to  mind  one  of  Mr.  Haldane's  pronouncements,  that  when  the 
tussle  comes  all  the  Eegulars  will  be  out  of  Great  Britain,  and 
on  the  Territorials  alone  will  devolve  the  task  of  beating  back 
foreign  soldiers,  identical  in  military  calibre  with  those  that  the 
Eegulars  are,  at  the  same  moment  perhaps,  encountering  abroad. 
Too  much  peace-training  for  the  Eegulars  or  too  little  for  the 
Territorials  is  the  only  logical  result  of  the  comparison.  And  the 
deficiency  in  the  military  efficiency  of  the  Territorials,  Mr. 
Haldane,  Lord  Esher,  and  the  National  Service  League  believe, 
can  be  made  good  by  '  numbers  ' ;  quite  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  more  huge  a  partially-trained  and  poorly-officered  force 
becomes,  the  more  ponderous,  the  less  manageable  it  is  in  the 
field ;  and  the  more  it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  an  inferior  force  well- 
trained  and  well-led.  It  is  just  as  well  to  give  a  warning  to  those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  rely  on  the  so-called  Officers'  '  Training 
Corps  '  as  a  source  of  supply  of  officers.  Numerically,  these  are 
very  strong,  but  many  of  them  I  have  found  to  be  merely  old 
friends,  such  as  the  '  Devil's  Own '  and  the  Public  School 
Corps,  with  new  names,  and  it  is  but  a  very  small  percentage 
that  will  join  the  Territorials  as  officers.  The  good  officering 
of  any  Army,  either  of  the  first  or  second  line,  is  a  primary  con- 
sideration :  any  Army  remains  sound  throughout  a  campaign  and 
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in  the  '  downs  '  as  well  as  in  the  '  ups  '  of  war,  only  when  of  its 
units  can  be  said  as  was  written  in  the  Eegimental  History  of 
the  12th  (2nd  Brandenburg  Grenadiers)  Eegiment  in  1870-71  : 

The  enthusiasm  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  had 
animated  the  hearts  and  had  led  many  soldiers  to  expose  themselves  to 
danger  almost  foolhardedly,  had  undoubtedly  disappeared  long  ago  ;  but  in 
place  of  it  had  come  an  unshakeable  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  leaders 
and  in  their  own  powers. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  as  I  have  said  before,  an  Army  cannot 
come  into  existence  as  a  complete  whole ;  it  must  be  built  up , 
soundly  and  solidly,  by  degrees ;  and  for  the  process  both  money, 
labour  and  time  are  needed.  In  our  Home  Defence  we  cannot 
afford  to  rely  on  mere  crowds  of  men  with  rifles  in  their  hands ; 
it  is  an  Army  that  we  must  have  if  we  would  be  secure.  And  by 
the  word  '  Army  '  is  meant  an  Army  complete  in  all  its  details. 
This  Army  can  be  raised  only  by  the  enforcement  of  Compulsory 
Service ,  with  sufficiently  long  Compulsory  Training  ;  the  cost  of  it 
will  be  great  indeed  :  the  inconvenience  and  disturbance  to  social 
and  civil  life  will  be  severely  felt.  But  as  the  experts  have  told 
us,  it  is  millions  and  millions  that  must  be  spent  to  ensure  security, 
and,  as  Mr.  Blatchford  tries  to  impress  on  us,  we  must  be  ready 
to  make  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  '  heroic  '  kind ;  this  '  we  ' 
including  our  manufacturing,  commercial,  business,  professional 
classes,  and  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes  as  well.  We  must 
move  very  soon  indeed,  otherwise  it  will  be  too  late.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  coming  forward  of  Mr.  Blatchford 's  leading  British 
Statesman , '  man  enough  to  tell  the  people  the  truth. '  He  may  be 
in  existence,  but  this  is  a  matter  on  which  I  have  my  own  doubts. 
So,  until  he  makes  his  appearance,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  him, 
we  '  scribblers  '  and  '  chatterers  '  must  endeavour  to  drive  into  the 
heads  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  the  fact,  so  clearly 
put  by  Mons.  Thiriaux  in  his  small  book,  La  Garde  Nationale 
Mobile  de  1870,  as  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  him  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  causes  of  the  catastrophe  which  befell  the  French 
Territorial  Force  forty  years  ago  : 

Still  more  than  in  1870,  modern  war  comes  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and 
the  principle  may  be  accepted  that  in  future  only  those  forces  will  be  of 
value  in  war  who  shall  have  been  prepared  in  peace  time  to  the  very  least 
detail. 

Surely  this  is  applicable  to  Great  Britain  also. 

LONSDALE%HALE. 

PS. — Since  this  article  was  in  type,  I  learn  from  the  daily 
Press  that  a  fresh  scheme  for  obtaining  men  for  our  Defence  is 
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afoot.  A  travelling  circus,  provided  with  real  guns,  real  horses, 
real  soldiers  and  real  sailors,  is  to  perambulate,  during  the  next 
three  years,  not  only  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  but  Canada, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Indian  Empire ! 
It  is  to  be  a  show  witnessed  on  payment  for  entry  to  the  circus. 
It  is  expected  to  '  draw,'  and  produce  recruits  from  among  the 
spectators.  Can  any  adjunct  to  Home,  National,  or  Imperial 
Defence  be  lower,  more  undignified,  more  contemptible  than  this 
financial  speculation,  for  such  it  really  is?  Surely  the  Military 
Authorities  will  not  countenance  this  degradation  of  our  cloth. 

LONSDALE  HALE. 


The  Editor  of  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER  cannot 
undertake  to  return  unaccepted  MSS. 
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THE    CONSTITUTION   IN    WRITING 


IT  is  a  commonplace  of  history  that  when  political  unrest  is  most 
rife,  political  speculation  is  most  active.  Judged  by  this  test 
we  might  be  passing  through  a  period  of  profound  political  stability 
instead  of  one  of  the  gravest  crises  in  the  history  of  our  constitu- 
tion. No  wind  of  doctrine  seems  to  ruffle  the  calm  of  our 
Universities  and  our  law  schools ;  one  may  look  long  and  look 
vainly  for  any  serious  contribution  from  the  jurist  or  the 
philosopher  to  the  relief  of  our  present  discontents.  We  may 
reasonably  surmise  that  it  is  not  so  much  that  we  are  indiffer- 
ent as  that  we  are  uninstructed  :  our  poverty  and  not  our  will 
consents.  One  is  reminded  of  that  vivid  passage  in  the  Storia 
Florentine,  of  Guiccardini  describing  the  paralysis  which  fell 
upon  Italy  under  the  shock  of  her  invasion  by  Charles  the 
Eighth.  For  years  City- State  had  played  at  war  with  City- 
State,  collusive  condottieri  had  marched  and  counter-marched, 
advanced  and  retreated,  saluted  and  returned  salutes;  the 
fictitious  activity  of  a  summer  siege  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
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quiescence  of  a  winter  garrison,  and  suddenly  a  cloud  appeared 
upon  the  horizon  of  the  Alps,  gathered  volume,  and  burst;  the 
bland   security   of   the   plains  of   Italy   reeled   under   the   rude 
irruption  of  the  armies  of  the  North.    Mediaeval  Italy  had  passed 
away.     So  it  is  with  us.     For  years  party  has  deployed  against 
party ;  precedent  has  done  duty  against  precedent ;   '  privilege  ' 
has  been  stretched  this  way  and  that ;  polite  fictions  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary   draughtsman    have    reconciled    ancient    forms    with 
growing  pretensions — and  suddenly  a  great  issue  going  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  fiscal  policy  and  the  social  life  of  the  State 
has  riven  the  whole  fabric  asunder.     Strange  survivals  of  the 
flexible  imagination  of  mediaeval  lawyers  clinging  convulsively 
to  the  rubric  of  '  possession  '  and  fastening  upon  posterity  those 
conceptions  of  a  legislative  function  as  an  inheritable  '  thing,' 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  House  of  Lords,  are  shaken  to  their 
foundations.     We  are  confounded,  and  grope  for  a  theory  where 
hitherto  we  have  been  content  to  accept  a  fact.     Never  was  our 
juristic  poverty  more  manifest  or  our  thought  more  obscure.    The 
same  thing  is  apparent  in  our  bewilderment   at  the   Osborne 
Judgment;  that  afterthought  of  the  law,  the  trade  union,  which 
is  neither  corporate  nor  unincorporate,  plagues  us  by  its  refusal 
to  find  a  place  in  any  of  our  categories.     For  years  past  French 
and  German  jurists  of  repute — Gierke,  Jellinek,  Duguit — have 
been  exploring  the  growing  place  of  the  '  group-person  '  in  the 
modern  State,  while  we  have  been  bound  in  the  fetters  of  an 
analytical  jurisprudence  which  was  nothing  if  not  individualistic. 
In  our  '  reform  '  of  the  House  of  Lords  we  can  adumbrate  faintly 
some  representation  of  communities,   '  interests,'  trade  unions, 
limited  liability  companies,  without  knowing  what  we  mean.  The 
magician  who  alone  could  make  our  darkness  luminous  has  passed 
into  silence. 

This  poverty  of  ideas,  at  once  so  melancholy  and  so  strange,  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  neglect  with  which  the  subject  of  constitu- 
tional law  has  hitherto  been  treated  among  us.  The  '  rule  of  law  ' 
— that  the  executive  is  under  the  common  law — has  probably 
given  us  all  the  political  advantages  which  Professor  Dicey  claims 
for  it,  but  its  empire  has  been  secured  at  some  sacrifice  of  think- 
ing. Had  we  retained  the  censorian  power  of  that  '  sagest  and 
noblest '  institution  of  Bacon's  eulogy,  the  Star  Chamber,  we 
might  have  had  a  '  droit  public,'  a  Staatsrecht  in  which  the  law 
of  public  powers  would  have  been  treated  as  no  less  dignified  and 
definitive  a  science  than  it  is  on  the  Continent.  But  we  have 
struggled  on  trying  to  fit  into  common-law  concepts  ideas  to 
which  they  are  unequal,  and  juggling  with  '  that  metaphor  kept 
in  the  Tower/  the  '  Crown/  as  a  makeshift  for  the  State.  Con- 
stitutional law  is  treated  as  a  diffusion  of  the  common  law— and 
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we  have  lawyers  who  write  with  no  knowledge  of  political  science 
and  students  of  political  science  who  write  with  no  knowledge  of 
law.  The  one  is  all  law,  the  other  is  mostly  '  convention.'  We 
look  in  vain  in  this  country  for  a  great  school  of  comparative 
constitutional  law,  such  as  that  associated  with  Freiburg  or  with 
Tubingen — Tubingen,  the  home  of  a  series  of  monographs  such 
as  are  rapidly  giving  it  as  great  a  reputation  for  the  study  of 
constitutional  law  as  it  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  sphere  of  theology. 
We  have  nothing  to  compare  with  the  productions  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Harvard  and  Columbia  in  America,  little  that  can 
approach  the  work  of  Esmein  and  Boutmy  at  the  Ecole  Libre 
des  Sciences  Politiques  in  Paris. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  our  thinkers  are  silent  and 
our  politicians  bewildered.     The  wildest  nonsense  about  foreign 
constitutions  has  been  spoken  by  men  of  the  highest  political 
eminence  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  best  that 
they  have  been  able  to  offer  their  followers  has  been  '  White 
Papers  '   containing  extracts  from  the  written  constitutions  of 
the  world  with  the  untutored  commentaries  of  diplomatic  attaches 
— material  which  is  almost  worse  than  useless.     In  a  recently 
published  book  a  laudable  attempt  was  made  by  a  Cambridge 
historian  of  the  younger  generation — one  who  has  done  admirable 
work  in  another  field — to  make  this  material  more  intelligible. 
The  author  has  been  at  pains  to  sift  the  written  constitutions  of 
the  world,  classify  them  according  to  some  intelligible  scheme  of 
definition,  and,  after  considering  what  contributions  they  offer 
to  the  solution  of  our  present  difficulties,  to  propound  a  scheme 
of  his  own.     But  the  generalisations  that  he  makes  are  strangely 
misleading.    Unfortunately,  they  are  far  from  being  uncommon, 
and  they  are  therefore  worth  a  closer  examination.     Let  us  take 
a    few    examples.     Mr.    Temperley,    following    another    careful 
student,  Mr.  Marriott,  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  England 
almost  exclusively  is  without  a  written  constitution,  and  in  this 
he  sees  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  trouble.    Nowhere  else,  he 
tells  us,  could  such  a  conflict  as  that  over  the  Budget  of  1909 
have  arisen — '  elsewhere  the  law  and  constitution  are  as  one.' 
This  is  a  tremendous  generalisation,  nor  is  it  qualified  by  what 
follows  :    '  Foreign  and  colonial  constitutions  have  been  framed 
on  more  scientific  lines ;  the  spheres  of  action  of  the  two  Houses 
are  precisely  stated.'     The  constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States  and  France  tells  a  very  different  tale.     The  French  con- 
stitution has  nowhere  clearly  defined  the  relative  provinces  of 
the  two  Chambers  in  finance,  and  to  this  day  there  is  no  authori- 
tative decision  as  to  whether  the   Senate  may  so  amend  the 
Budget  as  to  increase  a  tax  or  an  estimate ;  while  a  controversy 
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on  '  tacking '  as  prolonged  and  as  undecided  as  any  which 
has  vexed  our  Houses  of  Parliament  has  for  years  agitated  the 
coulisses  of  the  Palais  Bourbon.  In  the  United  States  the  relative 
positions  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  as  to 
Appropriation  Bills  (as  distinct  from  Tax  Bills)  are  nowhere  pre- 
cisely denned  :  they  are  mere  '  conventional '  inferences  from  the 
text  of  the  constitution,  upon  which  no  court  has  ever  yet 
pronounced. 

The  same  error  lies  at  the  root  of  another  sweeping  generalisa- 
tion. '  Law  is  capable  of  only  one  interpretation  ' ;  hence,  he 
argues,  the  superiority  of  a  written  constitution  embodying  law 
over  an  unwritten  constitution  disembodied  in  a  mixture  of  law 
and  convention.  But  it  depends  on  who  interprets  the  '  law.'  The 
courts  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Imperial  Germany  have  no  power 
to  decide  whether  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  is  consistent  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution — the  Legislature  is  judge  in  its  own 
cause,  and  the  force  of  precedent  is  proportionately  precarious. 
So  far  from  law  admitting  of  only  one  interpretation,  in  France, 
for  example ,  it  admits  of  at  least  three — the  interpretation-  of  the 
ordinary  courts,  of  the  administrative  courts,  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Even  in  the  United  States,  where  the  Supreme  Court 
has  such  a  power,  it  does  not  extend  to  '  political '  questions  (or 
what  we  should  call  constitutional  questions  in  the  English  sense) 
— i.e.  questions  affecting  the  distribution  of  power  between  the 
two  Houses  or  between  the  two  Houses  and  executive — it  has 
repudiated  such  powers,  and  laws  have  been  passed,  practices 
have  been  adopted,  affecting  the  distribution  of  political  power, 
which  were  quite  conceivably  unconstitutional,  but  upon  which 
the  court  has  never  pronounced,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  no  procedure  for  bringing  them  before  it.1 

It  is  ideas  of  this  kind,  presumably,  that  lead  many  people 
to  suggest  that  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
should  be  empowered  to  decide — premising  the  adoption  of  the 
'  Veto  Kesolutions  '  and  limiting  their  operation  to  measures 
which  do  not  change  the  constitution — what  measures  make 
such  changes  and  what  do  not.  But  before  this  could  be  done 
we  should  have  to  reduce  our  constitution  to  writing ;  other- 
wise we  should  be  giving  the  judges  a  power  far  larger  than  any- 
thing they  possess  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  other  country 

1  There  are  many  examples  of  this — the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  for  example, 
and  the  extension  by  Congress  of  Article  VIII.  of  the  Constitution  to  cover 
protective  as  well  as  revenue  duties.  On  the  distinction  between  '  constitu- 
tional '  questions  in  the  stricter  sense,  which  the  Courts  can  determine,  and 
'political'  ones,  which  they  cannot  determine,  see  Georgia  v.  Stanton,  U.S. 
Reports,  6  Wallace,  p.  51. 
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of  the  civilised  world — a  power  only  comparable  with  that  which 
the  King's  Privy  Council  possessed  in  the  fourteenth  century 
when  it  decided  the  scope  of  legislation. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  might  not  be  regarded  as  constitu- 
tional change.  There  are  very  few  measures  before  Parliament 
which  do  not  change  the  constitution.  A  lawyer  would  probably 
regard  a  Bill  like  the  Licensing  Act  of  1903 — which  reversed  the 
common-law  doctrine  as  to  licences — as  a  constitutional  change ; 
or  a  Bill  like  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  which  exempted  trade 
unions  from  actions  for  tort  and  turned  upside  down  the  law  of 
agency;  he,  and  not  he  alone,  would  certainly  regard  a  Bill  for 
the  abolition  of  Plural  Voting  as  a  constitutional  change.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  House  of  Commons  would  consent  to 
allow  an  external  body  of  judges  to  lay  down  that  Bills  of  this 
character  are  constitutional  changes,  and  thereby  give  a  kind  of 
mandate  to  the  Upper  House  to  insist,  whenever  it  so  pleased, 
that  they  should  be  referred  to  the  electorate.  The  Judicial 
Committee  has  never  taken  such  a  line  or  adopted  such  a  method 
of  procedure  in  deciding  upon  Colonial  legislation  ;  had  it  ventured 
to  do  so  the  Colonies  would  have  abolished  its  appellate  juris- 
diction long  ago.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  Colonial  con- 
stitution as  a  rule  never  attempts  any  definition  of  what  is  or  is 
not  constitutional  change  :  it  simply  organises  the  Legislature, 
except  in  the  case  of  Federal  constitutions ;  and  all  the  Judicial 
Committee  does  is  to  decide,  after  a  Bill  has  been  passed,  and 
only  if  some  question  of  law  arises  under  it  in  the  Colonial  courts, 
whether  or  not  the  Bill  exceeds  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
Colonial  Legislature — a  question  which  is  much  more  often  decided 
by  the  reservation  of  the  Bill  for  the  executive  veto  of  Downing 
Street.  Even  in  the  case  of  federal  constitutions  the  Committee 
has  expressly  refused  to  lay  down  any  doctrines  of  constitutional 
law  (for  example,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion), such  as  those  whereby  Marshall  made  possible  the  juristic 
development  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  All  it  does 
is  to  interpret  a  text,  and  it  never  treads  an  inch  outside  it. 

Mr.  Temperley  also  appears  to  share  with  another  writer  on 
this  question,  Mr.  Marriott,  some  singular  delusions  about  the 
inflexibility  of  written  constitutions,  and  to  share  with  him  his 
conclusion  that  the  case  for  a  Second  Chamber  in  our  country  is 
peculiarly  strong,  because  in  the  absence  of  a  written  constitu- 
tion we  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  constitutional  changes  by 
ordinary  legislation.  *  In  all  countries  where  a  written  constitu- 
tion exists,'  he  tells  us,  '  the  procedure  for  amending  is  special, 
elaborate,  and  cumbrous.'  And  he  will  not  admit  Mr.  Lowell 
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to  the  contrary.  But  Mr.  Lowell  is  far  nearer  the  mark  than 
Mr.  Temperley.  Almost  everywhere  rigid  constitutions — to  adopt 
Mr.  Bryce's  dichotomy — are  becoming  more  flexible,2  and  funda- 
mental laws  are,  to  adopt  a  French  expression,  becoming  '  decon- 
stitutionalised  ' — are  being  put  into  the  category  of  ordinary  laws, 
until  it  has  been  argued,  not  without  plausibility,  that  the 
French  Senate  itself  could  be  suppressed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  a  tacking  clause  in  the  Budget.  THe  Prussian  con- 
stitution could  be  changed  by  ordinary  legislation,  and  such 
changes  have  certainly  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  Imperial 
Germany.  In  the  absence  of  a  court  to  interpret  it  and  a  special 
machinery  to  change  it,  a  written  constitution  is  no  more  a  pro- 
tection against  legislative  change  than  the  certificate  of  the  Clerk 
of  Parliaments.  Indeed,  we  will  hazard  the  paradox  that  we 
are  more  protected  against  constitutional  change  by  the  absence 
of  a  written  constitution  than  we  should  be  by  the  presence  of 
one.  The  moment  we  reduce  to  writing  in  one  document  the 
usages,  conventions,  common-law  doctrines,  and  statutes  among 
which  our  '  constitution  '  is  diffused,  we  expose  them  to  the  risk 
of  revolutionary  legislation  by  a  single  act  of  an  impatient 
democracy ,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  despot  who  wished 
that  the  nation  had  but  one  head  so  that  he  might  destroy  it  at  a 
single  blow. 

The  truth  is  that  the  importance  of  written  constitutions  has 
been  enormously  exaggerated.  By  the  time  a  country  has 
reached  the  stage  at  which  a  written  constitution  is  possible,  it 
no  longer  needs  one.  Most  of  the  written  constitutions  of  the 
world  are  either  delegations  of  power  by  the  sovereign  to  new 
communities,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Colonies,  or  else  the  offspring 
of  revolutions,  as  in  France;  or  else  federal  treaties  between  old 
political  societies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  the  creation  of 
a  new  State  rather  than  a  distribution  of  power  in  a  pre-existing 
one,  as  is  the  position  with  us  to-day — and  therefore  analogies  fail 
us.  Had  it  been  a  case  of  an  old  State  like  our  own  in  possession 
of  institutions,  a  written  constitution  would  not  have  been  needed. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  constitutions  of  these  societies  do  not  embrace 
the  whole  field  of  constitutional  law,  and  they  all  presume  a  pre- 
existent  body  of  law.  The  United  States  and  our  Colonies  have 
the  common  law  defining  the  powers  of  the  executive  which 

2  The  case  of  the  United  States  is  not  so  much  an  exception  to  this  statement 
as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The  doctrine  of  'police  powers'  has  greatly 
mitigated  the  stringency  of  the  prohibition  of  legislation  impairing  freedom 
of  contract  in  its  application  to  industrial  legislation.  It  might  also  be  argued 
that  the  rigidity  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  a  check  on  the  legislative 
freedom  of  the  States  has  been  largely  neutralised  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
courts  in  the  '  Slaughterhouse'  cases  (see  U.S.  Reports,  16  Wallace,  36).  There 
are,  however,  two  ways  of  looking  at  this. 
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Englishmen  carry  with  them  ;3  the  German  Empire  inherited  the 
old  Komanesque  traditions  by  which  the  Bundesrath  exercises  a 
large  and  undefined  power  of  ordinance ;  even  France — one  of 
those  exceptions  which  are  only  intelligible  as  proving  a  rule- 
found  herself  obliged  to  assume  that  the  legal  powers  of  the 
executive  survived  the  Revolution  of  1870,  and  to  this  day  there 
is  a  large  element  of  '  prerogative  '  in  French  law,  as  to  the  wide 
scope  of  which  Laferriere — a  very  great  authority — appears  to 
have  some  very  decided  opinions. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  comparisons  of  written  constitutions 
are  so  dangerously  deceptive.  What,  for  example,  is  the  good  of 
comparing  the  position  of  the  Upper  Houses  of  the  Continent— 
Bundesrath,  Reichsrath,  and  Herrenhaus — as  to  the  Budget  until 
we  know  whether  the  common  law  of  Germany,4  Austria,  and 
Prussia  allows  the  executive  to  impose  a  tax,  raise  a  loan,  or  make 
an  appropriation  without  Parliamentary  sanction?  In  varying 
degrees  this  is  permissible  in  all  these  countries,  and  the  elaborate 
provisions  in  the  constitutions  are  singularly  illusory. 

It  is  in  a  comparison  of  the  common  law  of  our  own  and  of 
foreign  countries  that  the  criteria  must  rather  be  sought;  even 
in  the  matter  of  taxation  the  powrerlessness  of  the  English  execu- 
tive to  tax  without  statutory  powers  rests  almost  as  much  on  the 
common-law  doctrine  that  a  tax  is  a  penalty  as  on  the  statutory 
prohibitions  of  the  Petition  of  Right  and  Bill  of  Rights — statutes 
the  interpretation  of  which,  as  the  writer  has  been  informed  by 
the  highest  legal  authority  in  this  country,  might  be  a  good  deal 
governed  by  certain  common-law  doctrines  to  be  found  in  the 
Year  Books  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  authority  of  Parliamentary 
resolutions.  Constitutional  statutes  in  our  own  country  have 
little  meaning  apart  from  common-law  doctrines ;  fortunately  for 
us,  the  bias  of  the  courts  has  been  as  much  against  the  executive 
as  in  foreign  countries  it  is  in  favour  of  it.  Large  as  is  the  prero- 
gative in  this  country,  the  tendency  of  the  courts  is  alwrays  to 
regard  any  new  statute  dealing  with  a  power  formerly  exercised 
by  the  Crown  alone  as  restricting  the  subsequent  exercise  of  it 
by  the  Crown  within  its  limits.  Neither  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
for  example,  nor  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835 
abolishes  the  old  prerogative  power  of  creating  Parliamentary 
constituencies  or  of  incorporating  towns  with  a  non-representa- 
tive municipality ;  but  the  judges  would  certainly  hold  that 

3  French  writers — Tocqueville,  for  example — have  ascribed  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  a  protection  of  individual  rights  where  State  rights  are 
intended.  The  individual  citizen  is,  it  would  seem,  protected  against  Federal 
legislation  rather  than  State  legislation.  But  as  to  the  former,  no  doubt  the 
Fifth  Amendment  would  make  such  a  case  as  that  of  ex  parte  Ringer  under 
the  Small  Holdings  Act  impossible. 

*  See  especially  Laband,  Deutscfies  Stoatsrecht,  iv,  510,  511. 
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constructively  those  powers  have  been  taken  away.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  treaty  power,  of  the  indefinite  exercise  of  which  by  the 
Crown  some  writers  are  inclined  to  make  so  much.  The  Crown 
can  undoubtedly  make  treaties  without  consent  of  Parliament, 
but,  except  in  time  of  war,  it  certainly  could  not  make  a  treaty 
derogating  from  the  common-law  rights  of  the  subject ;  and  if  it 
wished  to  cede  a  portion  of  England  in  time  of  peace,  or  to  raise 
the  postage  rates  with  foreign  countries,  or  to  prohibit  the  import 
of  bounty-fed  sugar,  it  would,  I  think,  almost  certainly  have  to 
come  to  Parliament.  The  common  law  would  compel  it.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  machinery  to  enforce  taxation  and  to  decide 
whether  a  thing  or  a  person  (waiving  questions  of  economic  inci- 
dence) is  taxable  or  not.  Englishmen  who  cry  out  against 
Form  IV.  little  know  how  much  better  situated  they  are  than  the 
inhabitants  of  foreign  countries ;  for  unless  express  words  can  be 
found  in  a  Parliamentary  enactment  empowering  the  executive 
to  value  property  and  defining  what  categories  of  property  are 
taxable,  the  subject  is  free.  But  in  Germany  the  executive  can 
decide  without  any  interference  by  a  court  of  law  whether  the 
article  imported  by  a  merchant  does  or  does  not  come  within 
the  schedules  of  the  tariff.  Annual  taxes,  like  the  Income-tax, 
are  even  still  more  stringently  regarded  by  the  English  courts, 
and  there  is  good  authority  for  saying  that  should  Parliament 
fail  to  pass  the  Finance  Act,  not  only  could  no  tax  be 
levied,  but  no  penalty  could  be  exacted  for  refusing  to  make 
a  return.5 

The  truth  is,  therefore,  that  our  executive  is  more  powerless 
in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Lords  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
just  because  it  is  governed  by  the  common  law  and  can  do 
nothing  effective  in  the  face  of  it  without  a  statute.  All  this  was 
settled  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  decided  that 
Proclamations  could  not  alter  the  common  law  nor  the  Star 
Chamber  interpret  it. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  a  people  living  under  written 
constitutions  may  be  more  exposed  to  arbitrary  government  than 
a  people  which  is  not,  and,  indeed,  in  Continental  countries  it 
seems  to  be  assumed  that  whatever  power  is  not  expressly  denied 
to  the  executive  is  reserved  by  it — the  power  of  legislation  in- 
cluded. There  are  few  Continental  Governments  which  do  not 
possess,  independently  of  the  constitution,  an  almost  unrestricted 
power  of  issuing  '  Notverordnungen,'  or  emergency  decrees.  In 
Prussia  the  courts  cannot  question  them,  nor  is  it  necessary  for 
the  Legislature  to  sanction  them. 

There  is  another  distinction  which  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  is  whether  the  executive  is  the  creator  of  the  written  con- 
a  Of.  Income-tax  Commissioners  v.  Pensel  (1891),  App.  Gas.  532,  591, 
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stitution  or  the  creation  of  it,  whether  its  powers  are  original  or 
derivative.  That  in  a  sense  all  civilised  societies  the  moment 
they  reach  the  stage  of  reducing  their  constitution  to  writing 
already  have  a  system  of  law  and  an  executive  to  enforce  that 
law,  we  have  already  seen;  but  the  question  arises  whether  the 
executive  has  at  the  date  of  the  drafting  of  the  constitution 
already  reached  such  a  stage  of  organisation  as  to  be  precedent 
to  it.  In  Prussia  and  in  our  Colonies  the  constitution  represents 
a  delegation  of  power  by  a  pre-existing  executive  in  the  shape  of 
the  Crown  ;  and  all  powers  not  expressly  delegated  are  reserved, 
and  the  executive  to  that  extent  is  before,  and  to  some  extent 
above,  the  constitution.  But  in  constitutions  which  are  the  out- 
come of  revolutions  involving  the  destruction  of  the  executive,  such 
as  those  of  France  and  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  or  wEich 
are  the  result  of  the  coalescence  of  old  societies  in  a  new  and 
larger  one,  as  is  the  case  of  Imperial  Germany,  the  executive  is 
necessarily  not  the  creator  of  the  constitution,  but  its  creation, 
and  in  such  cases  difficult  questions  as  to  the  place  of  sovereignty 
arise  which  may  very  considerably  affect  the  position  of  the  Upper 
Chamber.  In  France,  for  instance,  the  executive,  represented 
by  the  President,  is  the  creation  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
President  himself  is  elected  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, one  of  whom,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the  efflux  of  time 
terminates  its  existence  :  where  then,  supposing  the  President 
dies  in  the  interval  between  one  General  Election  and  another,  does 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  reside?  Lawyers,  who,  like  Nature, 
always  abhor  a  vacuum,  whether  in  the  creation  of  future  in- 
terests in  land  or  in  the  constitution  of  the  State,  have  found  it 
in  the  Senate,  which,  being  only  partially  renewable  at  any  one 
time,  '  never  dies.'  This  fact  at  once  removes  France  from 
comparison  with  England,  to  which  the  state  of  things  in  Prussia 
is  much  more  comparable,  for  there  a  sovereign  granted  a 
constitution. 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  France.  There,  indeed,  the  President  is  elected,  not  by  the 
Legislature,  but  by  the  people ;  but  as  he  is  thereby  removed 
from  its  control,  it  was  necessary  to  institute  some  link  between 
him  and  the  Legislature  in  administration,  and  the  link  was  found 
in  giving  the  Senate  control  of  his  administrative  appointments. 
It  is  true  that  American  jurists  have  not  gone  the  length,  as  in 
France  and  Imperial  Germany,  of  saying  that  sovereignty  resides 
in  the  Senate ;  they  find  it  either  in  the  nation  or  in  the  States. 
Something  very  similar  prevails  in  the  German  Bundesrath,  in 
which,  as  representing  the  totality  of  the  allied  Governments  of 
the  German  States,  many  jurists  see  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Empire.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  French  Senate 
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and  the  German  Bundesrath,6  as  representing  the  continuity  of 
the  State,  have  the  right  of  dissolving  or  recommending  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Lower  House — a  power  which  in  this  country,  in 
the  Colonies,  and  in  Prussia  is  reserved  to  the  Crown.  It  is  true 
that  the  Upper  House  has  not  got  this  power  in  the  United 
States ;  but  the  only  result  of  its  not  having  it  is  one  long  dead- 
lock. But  in  all  these  cases,  America  not  excluded,  these  Upper 
Chambers  have  large  powers  over  finance,  just  because  of  their 
association  or  identification  with  the  executive.  The  executive 
looks  to  them  to  protect  it  against  the  Lower  Chamber,  which  is 
frequently  its  enemy,  and  always  its  critic.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  United  States  Senate,  without  any  express  grant, 
acquired  a  power  over  Appropriation  Bills  equal  to,  if  not  superior 
to,  that  over  Tax  Bills ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  all  these  bodies 
can  increase  taxes  (indirect  taxes  at  any  rate/. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  every  apologist  for  Second  Chambers 
who  rests  his  case  upon  the  provision  wrhich  the  written  con- 
stitutions of  foreign  countries  make  for  their  powers  has  gone 
wrong  in  his  attempt  to  urge  its  application  to  this  country.  The 
argument  for  Second  Chambers  has  never  had  the  application  in 
those  countries  which  is  sought  to  be  given  to  it  here.  It  is  a 
curious  fact — and  one  which  has,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  entirely 
overlooked — that  that  argument  has,  in  the  case  of  almost  every 
one  of  its  most  authoritative  exponents  (Montesquieu,  Hamilton, 
Story,  Tocqueville,  Laboulaye,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Esmein), 
rested  on  the  theory  of  the  separation  of  powers  and  been  sup- 
ported by  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  an  executive 
separated  from  the  Legislature  against  ill-considered  legislation 
over  which  it  has  no  control.  It  was  not  so  much  the  people  they 
were  concerned  to  protect  against  the  Legislature  ;  their  solicitude 
wras  for  the  Governments  which  had  to  be  protected  against  both. 
When,  as  in  France  and  America,  the  Legislature  had  an  un- 
restricted initiative  both  in  legislation  and  in  finance,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  an  unrestricted  veto  and  to  provide  a  Second 
Chamber  which  should  exercise  it  on  behalf  of  the  executive,  and 
the  student  of  these  things  will  find  that  in  those  countries,  and 
indeed  in  Prussia  also,  the  Upper  House  has  exercised  its  large 
powers  more  often  to  support  the  executive  than  to  oppose  it. 
The  claims  of  the  French  Senate  to  increase  an  Estimate  have 
been  defended  on  the  express  ground  that  such  Estimates  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Government  and  reduced  or  suppressed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  the  act  of  the  Senate  is  therefore 

8  The  Bundesrath  is  really  not  a  second  Chamber  at  all,  and  its  executive 
character  is  becoming  more  rather  than  less  marked.  Cp.  Laband,  'Die  ge- 
echichtliche  Entwicklung,  der  Reichsverf assung '  in  the  Jahrbuch  des  offent- 
lichen  Rechts,  i.  (1907)  p.  18. 
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an  act  of  '  restoration  '  on  behalf  of  the  executive.  But  when, 
as  in  our  own  country,  the  executive,  dependent  on  the  House  of 
Commons  and  not  separated  from  it,  has  already  a  prior  veto  on 
Bills  by  its  control  over  Parliamentary  time  and  over  all  the 
stages  of  legislation ,  and  has  a  Standing  Order  at  its  service  which 
invests  it  exclusively  with  all  financial  initiative,  the  Lower 
House  does  not  stand  in  the  same  need  of  control  by  the  Upper 
one.  It  has — through  the  executive — both  the  Parliamentary 
draughtsman  and  the  Treasury  expert  at  its  disposal ,  and  our  legis- 
lation is  as  much  superior  in  technique  to  that  of  other  countries 
not  so  situated  as  it  is  in  explicitness.7  It  is  as  this  prior  veto  of 
the  executive  has  grown  that  the  use  for  the  veto  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  has  declined.  The  veto  had  its  place  with  the  joint 
conference  in  the  days  when  legislation  was  by  private  members 
and  most  social  and  industrial  legislation  was  accomplished  by 
private  Bills  ;  both  receded  with  the  growth  of  uniform  legislation , 
involving  uniform  finance  and  a  highly  centralised  executive ; 
the  change  from  direct  to  indirect  taxation,  the  transfer  of  the 
Civil  Service  from  the  Civil  List  to  the  Estimates,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Parliamentary  audit — all  tended  to  concentrate  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  Cabinet  dependent  on  the  Commons.  Such  a 
change  needs  not  to  be  reduced  to  writing— it  is  already  writ  large 
in  statutes  and  Standing  Orders. 

The  English  constitution,  however,  is  not  only,  like  Prussia 
and  the  Colonies  (and  what  we  have  said  of  Prussia  holds  good 
of  the  majority  of  German  States),  distinguished  from  some 
countries  by  the  fact  of  the  executive  being  anterior  to  the  con- 
stitution— it  is  distinguished  from  all  countries,  Prussia  and  the 
Colonies  not  excepted — Hungary  alone  is  an  exception — by  the 
fact  that  not  only  the  executive,  but  the  Legislature  itself,  is 
anterior.  All  therefore  that  a  written  constitution  could  do  for  us 
would  be  to  delimit  the  powers  of  existing  organs,  and  these, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  always  outgrow  definition.  The 
flexibility  of  '  unwritten  '  privilege  is  the  Lest  safeguard. 
Our  constitution  has  grown  as  the  Legislature  has  grown  i 
the  Legislature  is  not  the  creation  of  the  constitution — it  is 
itself  a  '  constituent  '  of  it.  Like  the  postulates  of  space  and 
time  in  Kant's  scheme  of  knowledge,  the  Legislature  is  with 
us  a  condition  of  the  very  idea  of  constitutionalism.  The  legis- 
lative organs  are  like  the  courts,  emanations  of  the  Crown— virtue 

7  The  Parliamentary  procedure  of  France— and  Parliamentary  procedure  is 
often  a  better  index  of  the  true  balance  of  power  than  the  written  constitution- 
bears  witness  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  separation  between  the  executive 
and  the  Legislature  and  the  reliance  of  the  former  on  the  Senate.  Government 
Bills  (pro jets  de  loi)  are,  unlike  our  own,  legally  distinguished  from  members' 
Bills  (propositions  de  loi). 
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has  gone  out  of  it.  The  Crown,  by  writs  of  summons  to  its 
tenant s-in-chief,  and  to  certain  communities  corporate  or  semi- 
corporate,  gradually  created  certain  juristic  rights,  which  it  could 
not  revoke,  and  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  so  constituted 
gradually  received  the  recognition  of  the  courts.  Both  Houses, 
indeed,  are  still  for  many  purposes  recognised  as  themselves 
courts  of  record.  And  each  House  under  the  specious  idea  of 
privilege  gradually  assumed  to  itself  the  right  to  determine  its 
own  constitution;  to  scrutinise  the  credentials  of  its  members. 
Such  was  the  situation  in  the  eighteenth  century,  public  powers 
being,  in  the  expressive  metaphor  of  Burke,  in  '  a  kind  of  mort- 
main ' — a  group  of  irrevocable  franchises.  The  '  constitution  ' 
was  an  abstraction — a  mode  of  indicating  the  relations  between 
these  different  organs — a  law  of  gravity  as  it  were — and  there 
were  those  who  held  (witness  the  language/of  the  dissentient 
peers  on  the  Keform  Bill)  that,  even  if  it  would,  Parliament 
could  not  change  this.  The  constitution  was  to  them  what  *  the 
law  of  God  '  was  to  Coke — a  law  of  superior  obligation,  which 
even  a  statute  could  not  change.  The  prescriptive  rights  of  the 
old  rotten  boroughs  were  something  as  inviolable  as  Parliament 
itself.  The  Crown  had  lost  the  right  of  creating  new  Parlia- 
mentary boroughs,  and  Parliament  itself  apparently  could  not 
acquire  it,  for  such  acquisition  would  be  an  encroachment  upon 
the  very  beings  which  gave  it  birth.  Had  not  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  create  peers  been  kept  alive  by  active  exercise,  there 
would  have  been  no  way  out ;  and  lawyers  might  have  exercised 
themselves  with  the  pleasing  speculation  whether  a  borough  could 
survive  the  extinction  of  its  last  burgess  and  a  member  sit  for 
a  legal  abstraction.  Had  not  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve 
Parliament  and  appeal  to  public  opinion  been  kept  alive — had, 
for  example,  the  Septennial  Act  been  regarded  as  fixing  an 
immutable  statutory  term  within  which  the  Legislature  could  not 
be  dissolved— there  would  have  been  another  impasse.  Never 
was  the  potency  of  such  an  abstraction  as  the  Crown  made  more 
manifest.  But  both  exercises  of  the  prerogative  represented  a 
use  of  the  Crown  as  a  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people — 
an  office  held  in  trust  for  the  electorate — such  as  was  new  to  this 
country ;  they  definitely  established  the  electorate  as  the  arbiter  of 
constitutional  change.  What  is  constitutional  has  since  that  time 
tended  to  carry  with  it  a  suggestion,  not  of  what  ought  to  be 
approved,  but  of  what  is  approved.  We  have  no  doctrine  left 
which  could  be  formulated  in  writing. 

How  much  then  of  all  this  organic  life  need  be  reduced  to 
writing?  Obviously  very  little.  Anything  else  would  be  a  retro- 
grade step ;  it  would  make  of  an  organism  a  mere  mechanism. 
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One  might  profitably  remember  Goethe's  metaphor  of  the  flower 
imprisoned  in  the  vase.  All  constitutional  settlements  in  this 
country— the  Bill  of  Eights,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Acts  of 
Union — have  been  distinguished  by  a  severe  and  wholesome 
economy.  They  have  left  as  much  as  possible  of  the  existing 
fabric  untouched,  and  they  have  thereby  left  room  for  the  free 
growth  of  constitutional  life.  This  was  the  distinguishing  merit 
of  the  Veto  Eesolutions,  and  it  will  be  no  less  so  with  a  more 
constructive  settlement.  No  scheme  of  devolution — we  exclude 
federation,  which  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing — need  impair  this 
principle,  nor  need  it  involve  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  for  the 
settlement  of  '  constitutional '  questions.  It  need  not  involve — 
it  is  inconceivable  that  it  would  be  allowed  to  involve — any  limi- 
tation of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Acts  passed 
by  one  of  the  local  Legislatures,  which  appeared  ultra  vires,  could 
always  be  disallowed  by  the  Crown,  as  in  Canada  they  are  dis- 
allowed by  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  which  has  this  power  col- 
laterally with  the  power  of  the  Canadian  courts.  But  an 
executive  veto  is  always  an  instrument  to  be  used  with  extreme 
caution ;  and  it  is  rather  in  the  legislative  supremacy  of  the 
central  Legislature,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Union  constitution  of 
South  Africa,  that  the  safest  resource  is  to  be  found.  And  in 
such  cases  the  functions  of  the  courts  can  be  limited  to  those 
which  they  already  exercise  in  the  case  of  local  authorities  when 
they  interpret  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  and  the  Local 
Government  Acts. 

Devolution  within  these  islands  is  possible — though  the  pro- 
blems of  central  and  local  finance  which  it  will  raise  will  be 
anything  but  simple — and  it  might  be  effected  without  any  serious 
changes  in  the  constitution ;  but  the  moment  the  larger  question 
of  Imperial  Federation  is  opened  up  we  shall  find  ourselves  beset 
with  difficulties,  political,  legal  and  economic,  such  as  are  likely 
to  prove  insuperable.  It  seems  very  doubtful  if  those  who  speak 
of  Imperial  Federation  have  any  clear  conception  of  what  the 
actual  constitution  of  the  British  Empire  is.  It  is  an  Empire 
without  an  Imperial  citizenship,  without  Imperial  taxation,  with- 
out an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal ;  a  union  of  communities  in  every 
degree  of  political  status,  from  the  Crown  Colony  of  Gibraltar  up 
to  the  Federal  Commonwealth  of  Australia ;  an  Empire  in  which 
a  citizen  in  one  part  of  it  is  an  alien  in  another  part ;  an  Empire 
in  which  one  Colony  may  be  bound  by  commercial  treaties  to  a 
foreign  State  without  binding  the  others ;  an  Empire  in  which 
a  British  subject  may  be  prevented  by  industrial  and  immigrant 
legislation  from  landing  on  British  territory ;  an  Empire  in  which 
even  the  law  of  treason  varies  with  the  lex  loci,  and  the  superb 
writ  of  Habeas-Corpus  itself  has  lost  its  Imperial  character. 
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Supposing  a  constitution  were  devised  for  this  union,  which  defies 
all  juristic  definition  except  that  of  a  nation  in  international  law, 
what   authority   could   interpret   it?     A   Supreme    Court?     The 
Australian  Commonwealth  has  already  closed  the  last  door  on  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  constitutional 
questions  and  adopted  its  own  canons  of  constitutional  law ;  it  is 
not  likely  to  reopen  it.     A  new  Imperial  Parliament?     Parlia- 
ment has  given  up  legislating  for  the  self-governing  Colonies 
except  with  their  own  consent  and,  one  might  add,  on  their  own 
initiative ;  but  we  will  examine  this  alternative  for  what  it  is 
worth  later  on.     An  executive  veto?     It  is  possible,  but  its  active 
exercise  is  already  almost  a  thing  of  the  past ;  its  revival  is  only 
intelligible  on  the  assumption  that  the  Colonies  are  given  a  place 
in  the  Privy  Council ;  and  while  the  Colonies  will  still  defer,  not 
without  dexterity,  to  the  Crown  in  the  case  of  '  reserved  '  legis- 
lation, it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  will  defer  to  one  another. 
The  introduction  of  a  new  or  revived  Council  into  our  constitu- 
tional system  is  possible ,  but  we  can  find  no  precedent  for  it  since 
the  development  of  Ministerial  responsibility  to  Parliament — the 
statutory  examples  of  the  India  Council  and  the  Army  Council 
have  only  been  possible  on  the  assumption  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  as  members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  Parlia- 
ment should  be  left  unimpaired,  an  assumption  which  involved  a 
power  to  overrule  their  Councils  at  will.     And  so  long  as  Parlia- 
ment has  control  of  the  Estimates  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  is  likely  to  remain.     It  is  true  that  the   self- 
governing  Colonies,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  garri- 
sons, no  longer  directly  involve  a  charge  on  the  Estimates,  and 
the  objection  to  an  Imperial  Privy  Council  is  proportionately 
diminished ;  but  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  to  Parliament,  like  that  of  his  Indian  colleague, 
remains.     The  only  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Colonies 
must  be  given  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but 
the  difficulties  in  the  way — even  supposing  the  problem  has  first 
been  simplified  by  Devolution  within  these  islands — would  be 
stupendous.     Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Colonies  have  now 
acquired  the  habit  of  legislating  for  themselves  on  practically 
everything  that  concerns  them  except  where  prohibited  by  the 
rule,  implicit  in  their  status  in  international  law,  against  ex- 
territorial legislation — a  rule  which  is  already  exhibiting  some 
curious  exceptions — it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  given 
representation  in  one  House  without  being  given  it  in  both,  for 
a  dual  Legislature  one  branch  of  which  represents  a  larger  com- 
munity than  the  other  would  be  two  Legislatures  and  not  one.     If 
they  were  represented  in  one  House — presumably  the  Upper  one — 
and  not  in  the  other,  that  House  must  insensibly  assume  the 
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character  of  an  executive  body  like  the  German  Bundesrath, 
advising,  we  may  presume,  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  veto 
on  local  Legislatures ;  a  legislative  body  it  could  ex  hypothesi  not 
be  unless  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  Single-Chamber  Legis- 
lature. The  mere  infusion  of  the  present  House  of  Lords  with  a 
Colonial  element  could  not  possibly  leave  it  with  its  present  legis- 
lative character  unchanged — its  veto  would  either  have  to  be 
diminished  or  increased.  If  the  Colonies  remained  fiscally  inde- 
pendent— and  fiscally  independent  they  would  surely  insist  on 
remaining  unless  represented  in  the  Lower  House— an  Upper 
Chamber  in  which  they  were  represented  could  not  possibly  claim 
to  retain  any  right  to  amend  or  reject  a  Money  Bill ;  and  the  rule 
which  forbids  it  to  amend  a  money  clause  in  an  ordinary  Bill- 
already  '  stretched  '  to  an  extent  which  seriously  threatens  the 
powers  of  the  Lords  to  legislate  at  all — would  be  still  further 
extended.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Colonies  were  given  a  place 
in  the  Lower  House  as  well  as  the  Upper — as  on  any  intelligible 
scheme  of  federation  they  must  be — then  the  Colonies,  over- 
whelmingly outnumbered  by  the  population  of  these  islands  in  the 
Lower  House ,  would  claim  a  place  in  the  Upper  House  more  pro- 
portionate to  their  position  as  States,  and  consequently  a  control 
over  financial  legislation  far  exceeding  anything  which  the  present 
House  of  Lords  even  aspires  to  possess.  The  problem  of  '  dead- 
locks '  in  such  a  case  would  be  beyond  the  resources  of  statesman- 
ship— a  joint  session  on  the  South  African  model  would  hardly 
commend  itself  to  Colonies  jealous  of  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  predominant  partner ;  an  Imperial  referendum  in  a  mari- 
time Empire  would  be  difficult  and  even  dangerous.  And  when 
we  regard  the  irresistible  tendency  of  all  federal  Governments  to 
become  more  unitary — when  we  look  at  the  way  in  which  fiscal 
legislation  raises  problems  of  industrial  legislation,  and  study  how 
an  Australian  Customs  Act  provoked  a  Factory  Act  in  the  guise 
of  an  Excise  Tariff  Act — we  are  confronted  with  a  spectacle  of 
an  Imperial  Parliament  whose  pretensions  would  strain  the 
loyalty  of  the  Colonies  to  the  uttermost.  It  is  too  late.  To  make 
of  our  Staatenbund  a  Bundesstaat  is  beyond  our  powers.  Colonies 
whose  executives  enjoy  the  prerogative  in  all  its  potency,  whose 
Legislatures  have  been  declared  practically  sovereign,  will  not 
surrender  their  habitual  autonomy.  Having  begun  by  devolving, 
it  is  too  late  to  think  of  federating. 

And,  for  the  rest,  let  us  remember  the  not  unwise  words  of 
De  Maistre  :  '  Des  qu'on  ecrit  une  constitution  elle  est  rnorte.' 

J.  H.  MORGAN. 
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THE  FRENCH  STRIKES  AND    THE 
CONFEDERATION  GENE  RALE  DU  TRA  VAIL 


IN  Paris  on  the  8th  of  March  1907,  towards  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  M.  Cleinenceau,  then  President  of  the  Conseil  des 
Ministres,  experienced  a  shock  of  surprise.  He  was  working  in 
his  office  when  suddenly  the  electric  light  went  out.  The  Premier 
summoned  the  servants,  and  they,  in  order  to  reach  him,  had  to 
grope  their  way,  for  there  was  no  light  in  the  corridors,  and 
complete  darkness  had  invaded  the  whole  of  the  house  in  the 
Place  Beauvau. 

After  a  while  information  was  obtained  by  telephone  and 
discussed  by  the  light  of  candles  :  the  police  announced  that  in 
the  shops,  the  cafes,  the  restaurants,  in  the  boulevards  and  the 
theatres,  in  short  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  the  electric  light  had 
been  suddenly  cut  off.  All  that  night  people  had  to  resort  to 
strange  means  to  obtain  a  meagre  light.  The  next  day  the  light 
was  working  as  usual,  and  the  trades  and  amusements  pursued 
their  usual  round.  But  an  uneasy  impression  survived,  added  to 
by  the  recollection  of  the  diverse  complications  which  had  at  the 
time  appeared  so  threatening. 

What,  then,  were  the  causes  of  this  strange  phenomenon? 
The  event  was  neither  accidental  nor  fortuitous,  but  was  the  out- 
come of  a  voluntary,  prepared  and  combined  act.  It  was  the 
working  out  of  a  deliberate  programme  imposed  upon  the  elec- 
tricians by  the  leaders  of  a  great  association  uniting  300,000  or 
400,000  working  men  engaged  in  various  industries. 

This  huge  union  is  called  the  Confederation  Generate  du 
Travail.  Its  leaders,  wishing  to  make  their  power  felt  by  all,  and 
by  the  Government  in  particular,  had  decided  to  cut  off  all  at  once 
the  electric  lighting  of  the  town.  Their  orders  had  gone  out  to 
various  electrical  works.  From  five  o'clock  onwards  the  work- 
men were  to  leave  their  machinery,  and  they  obeyed  with  perfect 
docility.  Not  one  amongst  them  warned  the  Government  or  the 
police.  Not  a  newspaper  was  informed  of  the  measures  pre- 
scribed, and  they  were  carried  out  in  the  most  precise  and  simple 
manner. 
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This  orderly  administration,  this  perfect  discipline — both  such 
rare  things — were  the  next  day  regarded  as  illuminating 
symptoms  of  a  strange  and  ominous  situation.  It  was  evident 
that  side  by  side  with  the  official  Government  there  existed 
another  Government  capable  of  compromising  the  public  peace. 
Since  that  day  the  words  and  actions  of  the  men  in  command  of 
the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  have  been  watched  with 
growing  uneasiness. 

This  was,  however,  no  new  power.  Of  recent  years,  before 
this  alarming  event,  the  Confederation  had  over  and  over  again 
proclaimed  extreme  revolutionary  ideas  and  played  a  fairly  con- 
spicuous rdle.  It  had  only  to  offer  to  the  public  this  positive  and 
original  act  of  defiance  to  be  known  in  its  true  colours. 

Once  more,  after  an  interval  of  three  years,  another  audacious 
act  of  defiance  has  troubled  the  whole  of  France,  and  the  whole 
world  looks  on  with  amazement  and  anxiety, 

The  strike  which  has  disorganised  the  Northern  and  the 
Western  railways  was  planned  and  directed  by  members  of  the 
Confederation  Generale  du  Travail. 

The  fleeting  action  of  the  8th  of  March  1907  was,  in  its 
originators'  opinion,  a  good  practical  joke  played  upon  the 
Parisians,  and  also  a  sort  of  '  rehearsal ' — just  as  a  play  is 
rehearsed  at  a  theatre  before  it  is  presented  before  the  paying 
public.  This  year  there  was  no  question  of  a  rehearsal.  The 
piece  was  ready  for  presentment,  and  was  performed  straightway 
before  the  public  at  their  own  serious  expense. 

Another  important  difference  must  be  noted.  The  railway 
strike  of  the  llth  of  October  was  the  result  of  continued  agitation 
spread  by  the  Confederates.  But  this  time  the  strike  broke  out 
without  waiting  for  the  signal  to  be  given  by  the  Chief  Committee. 
It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  at  the  moment  that  the  workmen 
of  the  Nord  railway  went  on  strike,  declaring  their  intention  that 
it  should  end  in  a  general  strike,  the  Confederation  was  just  con- 
cluding its  annual  congress  at  Toulouse.  There,  as  usual,  the 
Confederates  had  discussed  the  best  measures  for  assuring  the 
success  of  this  great  project  at  a  later  date,  when  the  most  favour- 
able moment  should  arrive.  As  usual,  too,  they  had  planned  for 
the  future  and  not  for  the  actual  moment ;  no  order  for  a  strike 
had  been  given,  no  decision  made  by  the  chief  Committee. 

The  leaders  of  the  Confederation  were  almost  as  surprised  as 
the  general  public  at  hearing  that  the  strike  had  broken  out  on 
the  Nord  railway,  and  that  its  aim  was  to  initiate  a  general  strike. 
It  is  true  the  signal  was  given  by  men  belonging  to  the 
Confederation,  but  they  were  men  who  had  taken  the  authority 
upon  themselves  without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  central 
authority.  Impatient  at  the  delay  in  coming  to  action,  they  tried 
VOL.  LXVIII— No.  405  3  E 
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to  precipitate  events  in  order  to  force  their  leaders  into  the  strife. 
Their  attempt  did  not  succeed.  After  the  first  moment  of  astonish- 
ment, the  leaders  of  the  Confederation  gave  their  approval  to  the 
insubordinate  committees,  but  they  gave  it  simply  as  a  matter  of 
form,  and  in  reality  the  strikers  of  the  Nord  were  abandoned  to 
their  own  resources. 

The  Confederation  is  nevertheless  certainly  responsible  for  the 
troubles  that  have  arisen  on  the  two  railways.  If  it  did  not  give 
the  word  for  this  actual  strike,  it  had  paved  the  way  for  it.  The 
preaching  and  organising  of  strikes  is  the  one  and  only  perpetual 
preoccupation  of  the  organised  and  hierarchic  Socialists. 

The  Confederation  in  its  present  form  dates  from  1895 ,  but  its 
origin  is  more  remote.  For  some  time  back  in  the  congresses 
held  by  different  working  men's  associations — all  more  or  less 
rivals,  some  furiously  hostile  to  each  other^— the  idea  had  been 
gradually  developed  of  a  grouping  of  the  different  Associations  to 
form  a  link  between  so  many  scattered  and  undisciplined  forces. 

The  scheme  was  originated  and  directed  by  various  working 
men,  amongst  whom  a  certain  Fernand  Pelloutier  stands  out. 
He  was  a  printer,  of  bourgeois  family,  and  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  classical  education.  Young,  feeble  in  health,  with  a 
cancer  eating  into  his  face,  Pelloutier  gave  himself  to  his  task 
with  determination .  He  was  a  militant  atheist  and  a  preacher  of 
universal  strikes,  and  was  possessed  by  the  desire  to  give  the 
proletariat  the  advantages  of  an  organised  force.  He  showed 
great  activity  in  multiplying  and  developing  Bourses  du  Travail 
Syndicats  and  Federations  of  Syndicats,  and  he  conceived  and 
succeeded  in  founding  the  system  which  unites  the  greater  number 
of  these  Associations  under  an  adaptable  and  strong  system, 
governed  by  a  Central  Committee. 

Long  and  arduous  labours  were  necessary  before  this  scheme 
was  realised.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  examine  the 
moral  and  intellectual  psychology  of  some  of  the  agitators  and 
organisers  who  have  risen  from  the  masses  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Many  have  shown  remarkable  ability  and  much  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  courage  and  perseverance.  It  would  be  equally 
interesting  to  trace  the  different  phases  of  the  movement  before  it 
achieved  success.  But  this  survey  of  psychology  and  history 
would  take  too  much  space.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
examining  the  essential  details  of  the  organisation  which  has 
to-day  become  so  powerful,  and  to  pointing  out  its  tendencies. 

In  the  Confederation  Generate  we  observe  two  great  categories 
of  groups  : 

1.  The    Federations    of    Labour    Exchanges    (Bourses    du 

Travail). 

2.  The  Federations  of  Syndicats. 
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These  two  categories  have  '  for  some  time  been  separate,  each 
having  its  own  autonomy  and  each  developing  itself  within  its  own 
resources  and  by  means  of  its  own  mechanism.' 

It  is  easy  to  see  of  what  each  consists  and  wherein  each 
resembles  the  other.  The  Bourses  du  Travail  comprise  employ- 
ment agencies,  and  are  concerned  with  the  creating  or  adminis- 
tering of  labour  operations.  The  Federations  of  trade  and  industry 
(Syndicats)  make  it  their  business  to  support  strikes  and  to  form 
unions  which  shall  serve  as  weapons  in  the  fight. 

At  the  Congress  of  1901,  M.  Yvetot  (at  present  a  member  of 
the  Central  Committee)  set  forth  in  these  terms  the  programme 
of  each  of  the  two  groups  : 

Their  aim  is  the  same,  it  is  true,  but  the  working  is  different.  The  Bourses 
du  Travail  are  occupied  with  organisation,  administration,  and  education, 
and  they  should  in  their  congresses  discuss  only  those  questions  which  concern 
these  matters.  The  Federation  of  trade  and  industry  and  Syndicats,  which 
is  wrongly  called  the  Confederation,  is  occupied,  or  should  be  occupied,  with 
action  and  fighting ;  its  function  is  to  fight  unceasingly.  The  one,  the  Union 
of  Exchanges,  estabishes  local  syndicate  unions  and  labour  exchanges.  The 
other,  the  Confederation,  establishes  trade  and  industrial  unions,  creates 
Syndicats,  supports  strikes,  and  in  a  word  promotes  co-operative  action  even 
as  we  promote  organisation,  administration,  and  education  in  our  Labour 
Exchanges. 

M.  de  Seilhac,  a  competent  writer  on  sociology,  has  summed 
up  the  programme  of  the  Bourses  du  Travail.  He  shows  how 
these  and  the  Syndicats  lend  each  other  a  mutual  support. 

The  Bourses  [he  says]  are  the  strongholds  in  which  the  proletariat 
fortify  themselves  to  combat  and  destroy  the  despotism  of  the  capitalist. 
Without  the  Bourses  the  Syndicats  could  not  have  survived.  The  creation 
of  the  Confederation  of  Bourses  by  Fernand  Pelloutier  gave  the  Syndicats 
their  strength. 

In  a  still  greater  measure  the  Bourses  answer  a  need.  The  working 
man  there  finds  the  elements  of  education  in  the  library,  the  lectures,  in 
discussions  with  his  fellows  whose  interests  are  the  same  as  his  own.  The 
Bourse  is  for  the  working  man  what  the  club  is  for  the  rich  bourgeois : 
he  there  finds  distraction,  instruction,  example.  In  case  of  a  strike  he  can 
there  entrench  himself  and  receive  the  subsidies  provided  by  men  in  work 
in  other  trades.  There  he  hears  only  of  his  own  interests,  there  they  are 
defended  and  supported.  The  Bourse  is,  besides  all  this,  the  germ  of 
the  organisation  which  is  the  dream  of  the  near  future.  This  is  the  demo- 
cratic institution  which  shall  some  day  replace  the  municipal  institutions. 
It  is  the  germ  of  the  society  of  to-morrow. 

The  programme  of  studies  offered  to  the  working  man  in  this  university 
is  varied. 

The  first  article  of  this  programme  is  the  reduction  of  working  hours 
to  permit  the  labourer  to  enjoy  life,  to  study,  and  to  educate  himself.1 

There  are  at  present  150  Bourses  du  Travail  in  existence, 
established  in  the  different  important  towns.  It  should  be 

1  Le  Correspondent,  June  25,  1908. 
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pointed  out  that  in  all  cases  they  have  been  established  by  the 
financial  aid  of  the  Municipal  Councils.  These  have  provided 
not  only  the  capital,  but  have  also  generally  voted  an  annual 
grant,  to  which  are  added  the  grants  given  by  the  departments. 
The  value  of  the  capital  thus  sunk  in  the  150  towns  which  possess 
a  Bourse  du  Travail  is  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
francs.  That  of  Paris  receives  every  year  110,000  francs,  that  of 
St.  Etienne  31,000,  that  of  Bordeaux  12,000  francs. 

The  total  of  the  regular  annual  grants  amounts  at  present  to 
the  sum  of  500,000  francs,  and  there  are  also  other  receipts,  which 
come  from  the  Municipal  Departmental  Councils. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  other  element  which  unites  with  the 
Bourses  du  Travail  in  the  composition  of  the  Confederation,  and 
which  is  formed  by  the  groups  of  Syndicats.  Any  Syndicat  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Confederation  must  already  belong  to  a  Federation 
de  Syndicats.  These  federations  represent  the  railways,  the  iron 
trade,  the  printing  trade,  the  textile  and  mining  industries,  the 
building  and  provisioning  businesses,  &c.  Side  by  side  with  the 
working  men  in  the  Confederation  there  are  found  a  number  of 
clerks  and  a  certain  number  of  officials,  though  these  latter  are 
forbidden  by  the  Government  to  form  Syndicats.  The  Syndicats 
of  teachers  and  other  public  officials  still  carry  on  an  active 
existence  in  spite  of  all  prohibition. 

Each  Federation  has  the  right  to  representation  by  a  delegate 
on  the  General  Committee,  and  this  rule  has  the  curious  and  im- 
portant result  that  the  small  groups  of  working  men  have  equal 
rights  in  this  matter  with  the  larger  groups.  M.  de  Seilhac 
points  out  that  the  Federations  differ  greatly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  numbers;  that  of  the  railways  has  24,000  associates,  the  iron- 
workers 14,000,  the  mechanics  5,000,  the  laundry-workers  200. 
Each  nevertheless  has  its  delegate.  Thus  it  may  arise  that  the 
great  corporations  are  placed  in  a  minority  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  delegates  of  the  smaller  bodies. 

The  Comite  Confederal  (composed  of  sixty-four  members) 
names  three  permanent  committees,  each  composed  of  twelve 
members  :  (1)  The  committee  of  the  newspaper  (the  Voix  du 
Peuple,  the  daily  organ) ;  (2)  the  committee  of  strikes  and  the 
general  strike  ;  (3)  the  committee  of  organisation. 

The  budget  of  the  Confederation  is  supplied  by  very  small  but 
very  numerous  subscriptions.  The  badge  of  affiliation  is  two 
hands  joined  across  the  world,  with  the  device,  '  Bien-etre  et 
liberte' — 'Prosperity  and  Liberty.'  A  propagandist  pamphlet 
edited  by  M.  Delesalle,  instructs  its  readers  on  the  use  of  the 
badge. 

It  is  the  sign  which  will  strengthen  the  struggle  by  the  better  direction 
of  aid  in  battle.  When  the  call  comes  the  Syndicats  know  to  whom  their 
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help  should  be  given,  for  each  one,  as  it  receives  the  appeal  for  a  strike  or 
any  similar  action,  must  first  make  sure  that  it  bears  the  marque  con- 
federate, for  support  must  be  given  in  preference  to  the  Syndicate  which 
use  it.  Thus,  if  a  Syndicat  is  obliged  to  go  on  strike,  by  sending  an  appeal 
bearing  the  badge  it  will  claim  assistance  as  a  duty  from  the  Syndicats  of 
all  other  trades. 

In  the  matter  of  strikes,  the  Confederation  does  not  wait  to 
intervene  till  a  Syndicat  or  a  group  of  Syndicats  has  come  to  a 
decision.  It  leads  the  way,  continually  preaching  with  this  aim. 
As  we  have  seen,  there  is  instituted  within  it  a  permanent  com- 
mittee, whose  function  is  to  deal  with  strikes. 

To  quote  from  Art.  16  : 

The  committee  for  strikes  and  the  general  strike  has  as  its  object  the 
study  of  the  strike  movement  in  all  countries.  .  .  . 

It  strives  to  carry  on  a  propaganda,  such  as  may  serve  to  instil  into 
the  mind  of  the  working  man  the  necessity  for  a  general  strike. 

To  this  end  it  forms,  or  causes  to  be  formed,  sub-committees  for  a  general 
strike. 

It  also  sends  out  subsidies  and  furnishes  lecturers. 

To  judge  of  the  important  part  played  by  the  strikes  in  the 
programme  of  the  Confederation,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the 
pamphlet  of  M.  Delesalle  from  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

The  only  sure  tactics  are  to  fight  unceasingly,  to  keep  the  spirit  of 
revolt  ever  awake  in  the  working  man,  and  never  to  acknowledge  satisfaction 
— for  how  can  the  labourer  ever  be  satisfied  so  long  as  his  labour  is 
exploited!  (p.  24). 

Repeated  strikes  are  for  the  proletariat  a  powerful  medium  of  education, 
as  well  as  excellent  practice  for  action  (p.  26). 

M.  Yvetot,  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Confederation, 
says  that  the  Bourses  du  Travail  '  educate  '  the  mass  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  Socialism,  and  the  Federations  de  Syndicats  are 
concerned  with  the  development  of  '  corporate  action.' 

Thus  the  Confederation  affords  an  education  both  by  precept 
and  example. 

And  what  is  its  spirit?  That  is  only  too  clearly  shown  in  a 
host  of  pamphlets,  speeches,  periodicals,  and  books,  from  which 
we  can  quote  at  random. 

The  Confederation  preaches  direct  action,  which  includes  boy- 
cotting and  sabotage.  This  last  term  needs  explanation.  It 
sums  up  the  innumerable  processes  by  which  the  working,  man 
who  continues  to  work  in  his  workshop  or  factory,  though  at 
enmity  with  his  employer,  makes  a  bad  job  of  his  work,  spoiling 
the  goods  on  purpose,  wasting  the  material,  and  prejudicing  his 
employer  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  This  odious  system  is 
definitely  and  determinedly  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
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Confederation.  On  p.  26  of  M.  Delesalle's  pamphlet,  where  he 
describes  the  history,  the  constitution,  the  aim,  and  the  methods 
of  the  work,  we  read  : 

The  boycotting  system — otherwise  to  be  described  as  the  putting  on  the 
index  of  the  factory  or  works  the  false  comrades  who  refuse  to  enter  the 
common  cause  with  their  brothers,  and  are  able  by  thus  acting  to  prejudice 
them — may  be,  and  is  in  many  cases,  very  effective,  and  is  an  excellent 
method  of  combat.  It  is  recommended  by  the  congresses  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  has  already  been  put  to  proof. 

The  sabotage  system  also  is  to  be  recommended.  This  the  middle  classes, 
of  all  categories,  condemn  with  vehemence  in  the  name  of  a  morality  they 
do  not  practise.  What,  however,  is  more  natural  than  that  a  workman 
should  give  the  equivalent  of  what  he  receives  ?  Bad  work  for  bad  pay;  this 
is  the  formula  which  it  is  to  the  interest  of  those  who  are  exploited  to  use, 
and  which  in  fact  they  do  use,  sometimes  indeed  without  realising  that 
they  do  so. 

As  the  pamphlet  indicates,  the  General  Congress  held  at 
Toulouse  in  1897  gave  its  approval  to  the  systems  of  boycotting 
and  sabotage. 

These  proceedings  show  the  anarchy  in  the  work.  Indeed,  the 
Confederation  represents  the  alliance  of  the  Syndicaliste  spirit  with 
the  anarchist  spirit.  The  syndicalists  try,  as  a  rule,  to  dissemble 
this  alliance  somewhat,  but  the  anarchists  claim  the  credit  of 
having  conceived  and  propagated  the  system  in  use  to-day. 

In  the  Temps  Nouveaux,  Dr.  Pierrot  (doctor  of  medicine) 
reproaches  the  scrupulous  members  of  the  Syndicats,  and  tells 
them  proudly  : 

'  The  systems  of  boycotting  and  sabotage  and  of  general 
strikes  are  tactics  which  formerly  anarchists  alone  recommended. 
Now  the  anarchists  have  been  absorbed  into  the  Syndicats,  and 
have  given  their  ideas  and  their  tendencies  to  the  labouring 
classes.'  (13th  of  April  1907.) 

The  Confederation  claims  to  make  the  industrial  laws,  but  it 
is  in  preparation  for  the  overthrow  of  the  State.  It  laughs  at  any 
legislation  established  or  proposed  by  Parliament.  Neither  arbi- 
tration, working  men's  councils,  nor  the  regulating  of  strikes — :if 
indeed  they  have  any  value — do  they  regard  as  having  any  merit, 
but  as  being  useful  only  to  disarm  the  capitalists.  The  Confedera- 
tion Committee  of  the  Bourses  du  Travail  has  over  and  over 
again  denounced  laws,  which  according  to  them  have  no  other  aim 
than  to  '  Parliamentarise  ' — that  is  to  say,  paralyse  the  strikes. 
It  looks  to  violent  and  incessant  strikes  to  produce  a  general  strike, 
which  will  enable  it  at  last  to  reform  society  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  to  give  all  the  right  and  power  into  the  hands  of  the  working 
man  alone. 

The  Government  makes  use  of  the  army  to  combat  this  pro- 
ject. The  Confederation,  therefore,  has  sworn  to  abolish  the 
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array  and  the  whole  idea  of  patriotism,  in  which  consists  the 
entire  raison  d'etre  of  the  military  power.  Every  year  the  Con- 
federation publishes  appeals  urging  the  young  soldiers  not  to  go 
back  to  their  barracks,  and  one  after  another  resolutions  have 
been  voted  declaring  that  the  true  Socialist  should,  in  case  of  war, 
have  recourse  to  insurrection. 

These  tactics  have  been  always  approved  in  the  Congresses 
of  the  Confederation,  but  it  must  be  said  that,  as  regards  anti- 
patriotism,  there  is  profound  disagreement  in  the  ranks  of  this 
formidable  Association.  If  the  enemies  of  the  army  and  of 
patriotism  are  relatively  numerous,  the  Socialists  who  refuse  them 
obedience  form  an  imposing  group,  and  for  many  years  violent 
discussions  have  been  held  on  the  question.  At  the  Congress  at 
Bourges  (1904),  the  revolutionary  Yvetot  had  been  violently 
attacking  the  patriotic  idea,  when  a  member  of  the  Congress 
entered  the  tribune  and  made  a  vigorous  speech,  saying,  '  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  France  has  an  absolute  right  to 
assure  her  own  existence  if  she  desires  to  spread  her  social 
activity.'  The  man  of  courage  who  spoke  thus  was  the  President 
of  the  Federations  des  Travailleurs  du  Livre,  an  Alsatian  Keufer, 
and  this  same  antagonism  has  been  shown  several  times.  So 
there  are  two  hostile  parties  within  the  ranks  of  the  Confederation 
— those  who  hold  theories  of  integral  and  anarchist  reforms,  and 
those  who  hold  to  the  gradual  reform  of  the  old  civilisation.  Up 
to  the  present  the  violent  fanatical  party  has  been  uppermost,  but 
the  more  moderate  party  is  now  gaining  in  influence.  But  since 
the  different  factions  in  the  Confederation  cannot  dispense  with 
each  other's  support  to  carry  through  certain  social  reforms  desired 
by  them  both,  they  continue  to  share  in  common  a  great  deal  of 
their  activity. 

Many  of  these  measures  are  practical,  legitimate,  and  neces- 
sary, and  are  recognised  as  such  by  men  of  very  varied  opinions. 
M.  Martin  Saint-Leon,  Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Musee 
Social,  and  a  Catholic  sociologist  of  learning  and  much  zeal  and 
ability,  has  tried  to  show  how  the  work  of  the  Confederation  may 
prove  useful. 

M.  Martin  Saint-Leon  speaks  thus  in  a  speech  given  at  Amiens 
in  August  1907  : 

We  condemn  without  reserve  the  revolutionary  acts  and  doctrines  of 
the  Confederation. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  work,  the  reforming  action  of  the 
Syndicats,  which,  though  it  is  inconsistent  with  its  principles,  the  Conftdtra- 
tion  has  sometimes  been  constrained  to  support. 

The  speaker  mentioned  first  the  measures  relating  to  the 
weekly  day  of  rest  in  the  conseils  de  prud'hommes  and  the 
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employment  exchanges.  He  then  spoke  of  the  measures  for  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  the  working  hours,  and  thus  summed 
up  his  impressions  : 

The  Confederation  seems  to  combine  two  elements,  one  of  which  is  hateful 
and  is,  alas !  the  most  in  evidence  and  the  most  active — the  revolutionary 
spirit.  The  other  must  be  sought  for  sous  la  gangue  and  is  excellent, 
the  professional,  reforming  Syndicat  spirit.  The  question  is  whether  the 
professional  and  reforming  spirit  can  triumph  over  the  other,  for  the  future 
of  the  Confederation  depends  upon  the  line  it  takes  in  this  matter. 

This  point  of  view  coincides  with  that  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment up  to  the  present  moment. 

The  Department  of  the  Seine  et  Oise  were  troubled  some 
years  since  by  a  violent  strike.  The  Government,  to  re-establish 
order,  found  it  necessary  to  employ  armed  force.  The  result  was 
a  bloody  encounter,  in  which  several  workmen  lost  their  lives. 
The  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail,  which  had  instigated  the 
strike,  redoubled  its  complaints  and  threats  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Seeing  the  impossibility  of  taming  the  Confederation,  the 
Government  attempted  to  intimidate  it.  The  principal"  leaders 
were  imprisoned,  preparatory  to  being  brought  to  trial.  Four 
months  passed,  and  their  trial  seemed  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

During  this  interval  the  Confederation  renewed  its  threats, 
which  were  echoed  by  the  different  groups  of  Socialists. 

The  Government  was  accused  of  having  broken  the  law  and 
prosecuted  innocent  men  from  a  partisan  motif. 

There  was  a  passionate  debate  on  this  subject  in  the  Chamber. 
Political  orators,  as  well  as  several  important  daily  papers,  urged 
Clemenceau  (the  then  Minister)  to  dissolve  the  Confederation, 
but  he  declared  that  such  a  measure  would  be  neither  legal  nor 
efficacious.  He  maintained  that  in  stirring  up  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  strikers  it  had  not  exceeded  its  proper  powers,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  the  imprisoned  leaders  had  been  immediately 
replaced  by  other  delegates  from  the  Syndicats.  This  example, 
indeed,  demonstrated  simply  and  forcibly  the  strength,  combined 
with  elasticity,  of  the  machinery  of  the  great  labour  organisation. 
It  possessed  a  reserve  of  leaders  in  readiness  instantly,  almost 
automatically,  to  take  up  office.  After  long  hesitation  the 
Ministry  determined  to  act  with  indulgence  and  prudence.  The 
imprisoned  leaders  were  set  at  liberty  after  four  months.  Like 
conquerors,  they  immediately  took  their  former  positions  as  chiefs 
of  the  Federation.  Though  it  is  incontestable  that  the  Govern- 
ment drew  back,  yet  their  decision  was  not  inspired  by  fear  alone. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  a  plan  approved  by  several  parties  and, 
notably,  by  the  moderate  Socialists.  This  scheme  consisted  of 
diplomatic  action  designed  to  modify  by  degrees  the  spirit  of  the 
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Confederation,  to  develop  in  it  such  sentiments  of  reason,  wisdom, 
and  dignity  as  should  in  the  long  run  win  the  day. 

Success  has  been  long  hoped  for.  Three  years  ago,  when  a 
great  Syndicat  of  Northern  miners  joined  the  Gonje deration,  their 
entrance  was*  looked  upon  as  a  success  for  the  good  cause. 
Though  the  general  opinions  of  this  Syndicat  are  very  advanced, 
it  repudiates  any  violent  action,  and  respects  both  the  authority 
of  the  military  and  the  patriotic  idea.  It  brought  40,000  new 
members  into  the  Confederation — an  appreciable  gain  in  point  of 
numbers  and  also  a  gain  in  strength  for  the  moderate  party  in 
the  Association. 

The  idea  of  leavening  the  entire  Confederation  with  moderate 
opinions  which  should  ultimately  outnumber  and  stifle  the  others 
and  be  able  to  impose  their  will  upon  them  is  ingenious  and 
bold,  but  the  success  of  such  a  method  is  uncertain.  It  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  change  the  whole  nature  of  a 
powerful  organisation  which  was  conceived  and  built  up  by  the 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  society.  In  brief,  it  aims  at  giving  an 
anti-social  organisation  a  truly  social  character— a  difficult  opera- 
tion indeed.  If  such  a  result  is  not  obtainable,  it  may  be  that 
another  is  hoped  for ;  the  stirring  up  within  the  Confederation  of 
a  crisis,  a  division,  a  break  which  will  weaken  its  power.  It  is, 
of  course,  plain  that  the  violent  party  will  not  lose  its  predomin- 
ance without  resistance,  and  that  rather  than  resign  itself  to 
capitulation  it  would  prefer  to  retire,  to  install  and  reconstitute 
elsewhere  the  former  groups,  where  the  moderates  would  have 
no  place.  The  original  Confederation  would  thus  be  much 
weakened.  It  would  still  however  have  the  power  to  adopt  other 
methods,  and  the  actual  leaders,  hitherto  triumphant,  would  seem 
to  have  the  means  of  exercising  their  influence  on  the  political 
power. 

Several  members  of  the  Confederation  have  now  seats  in  the 
Chamber.  They  will  no  doubt  succeed  in  getting  certain 
measures  passed  that  will  be  victories  for  their  cause.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  close  neighbourhood  with  the  bourgeois 
political  world  may  give  them  a  truer  sense  of  reality,  and  teach 
them  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  moderation. 

A  new  element  is  now  added  to  these  already  most  complicated 
questions.  This  is  the  policy  of  M.  Briand.  I  have  said  that  up 
till  now  such  Kadicals  as  M.  Clemenceau  (and  for  stronger  reasons 
the  Socialists)  considered  it  an  illegal  and  imprudent  act  to  dis- 
solve the  Confederation.  But  now,  in  view  of  the  late  disorders, 
which  are  certain  to  continue  and  to  become  more  anarchic,  the 
Radicals  themselves  are  clamouring  for  energetic  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  against  the  strike  movement. 
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The  Government  is  in  a  peculiar  position.  Still  more  so  is  its 
leader,  M.  Briand,  who  has  for  long  belonged  to  the  revolutionary 
Socialist  party,  and  who  seven  years  ago,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  jour- 
nalist, himself  preached  the  doctrines  of  a  general  strike  and 
rebellion.  But  he  has  a  wonderful  adaptability,  and  he  has 
changed  much  in  the  last  few  years.  Now  we  see  him  the  defender 
of  law  and  order  against  the  revolutionary  Socialists.  His  former 
friends  and  clients  taunt  him  with  the  past  and  cry  traitor.  The 
Radicals,  nevertheless,  are  determined  to  support  M.  Briand,  and 
he  has  the  Conservatives  with  him.  What  an  extraordinary 
destiny  for  this  politician!  Will  he  end  in  a  sudden  collapse? 
Or  perhaps  this  quondam  revolutionary  will  succeed  in  securing 
in  the  Chamber  a  majority  in  which  the  sectarian  Radicals,  the 
old  Liberals  and  even  the  Conservatives  may  find  a  place ! 

E  UG(ENE   T  A  VERNIER . 
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EADICAL  politicians  are,  in  truth,  wonderful  persons.  For  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  so  it  is  currently  reported,  they  have 
been  struggling  to  evolve  a  scheme  whereby  a  Parliament  might 
be  granted  to  Ireland  without  disintegrating  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  As  a  party  they  have  failed— egregiously ; 
they  cannot  content  the  Nationalists  or  the  Unionists  or  one 
another.  Their  leaders  have,  therefore,  hit  upon  a  truly  remark- 
able solution  of  the  difficulty ;  finding  it  impossible  to  set  up  one 
satisfactory  and  subordinate  Legislature  in  Dublin  without  danger 
to  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  they  now  advise  us  to  create 
four  such  Provincial  Diets,  and  assure  us  that  thereby  all  danger 
is  avoided !  It  is  significant  to  notice  that  this  paradoxical 
position  has  been  forced  upon  our  attention  at  a  time  when  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  Veto  Conference  is  nearing  its  close, 
and  by  men  who  are  either  members  of  the  Conference  or  in 
intimate  touch  with  its  proceedings. 

Mr.  Birrell  set  the  ball  rolling  on  the  25th  of  July  at  the  Eighty 
Club  when  he  stated  his  belief  that  *  Federation  beginning  here  at 
home  was  ripening  for  rapid  and  speedy  decision  ' ;  the  Master  of 
Elibank,  Chief  Whip  of  the  Kadical  party,  speaking  in  Wales  on 
the  20th  of  September,  adumbrated  the  same  idea,  saying  : 

Who  knew  but  that  in  the  evolution  of  government  .  .  .  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when,  as  in  the  English-speaking  Commonwealths  across  the 
seas,  both  Saxon  and  Celt,  both  Scots  and  Welshmen,  might  be  called  upon 
within  our  own  shores  and  under  a  party  system  to  give  free  exercise  to 
the  genius  of  self-government  with  which  Providence  had  so  freely  endowed 
them? 

By  the  Master's  side  sat  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
developed  the  idea  and  spoke  of  the  day  when  Wales  would  be 
'  independent  and  free.'  And  then  Mr.  Haldane  joined  the 
chorus  in  praise  of  the  restoration  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  declared 
at  Tranent  on  the  6th  of  October  that  '  we  might  have  to  make 
considerable  changes  in  the  way  of  devolution,  federal  arrange- 
ments, and  reform  of  the  Councils  of  the  Crown  '  :  vague  words 
enough,  yet  sufficient  to  show  the  trend  of  his  mind.  This 
strangely  united  forecast  of  events  is  particularly  interesting  at  this 
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moment.  It  almost  seems  as  though  the  Conference  might  dis- 
solve, having  decided  to  take  a  General  Election  on  the  question 
of  Four  Provincial  Parliaments,  each  with  two  elected  Chambers, 
and  an  Imperial  Parliament  with  the  existing  House  of  Lords 
(slightly  reformed)  doing  its  present  duty  as  a  Second  Chamber 
with  powers  unimpaired. 

Some  idea  of  this  kind  was  certainly  in  the  air  during  the  last 
weeks  of  the  summer  Session.  It  is  publicly  stated  that  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada  held  and  expressed  views  strongly 
favourable  to  the  Federal  solution  when  he  was  in  England  in 
July.  It  was  further  declared,  on  high  authority,  that  the  masters 
of  the  Irish  money-bags  in  the  United  States  were  tired  of  Mr. 
Bedmond  and  his  extreme  policy  of  Separation,  and  that  they  had 
let  the  Nationalist  party  know  that  they  must  go  in  for  the  Federal 
policy  or  see  the  much-needed  subsidies  diverted  to  Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  who  was  marching  with  the  times. 

However  this  may  be,  these  indications  of  support  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  withdrawal  on  the  other  do  not  appear  to  have  caused 
Mr.  Eedmond  to  alter  the  motto  on  his  banner  before  'he  left 
Ireland  on  his  mission.  So  late  as  the  llth  of  September  at 
Limerick  he  said  : 

We  demand  full  executive  and  legislative  control  of  purely  Irish  affairs. 
More  than  that  we  are  not  asking,  and  less  than  that  we  will  never 
accept.  .  .  .  Devolution  is  as  dead  as  a  door  nail. 

And  on  the  18th  of  September  he  sailed  for  America.  Not  a 
word  about '  Home  Eule  All  Round,'  except  to  remind  an  audience 
at  Kilkenny  on  the  28th  of  August  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
promised  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  10th  of  December  1909  '  not 
Devolution,  not  Home  Eule  all  round  .  .  .  but  full  self-govern- 
ment for  Ireland.'  The  Nationalist  mission,  then,  started  on  its 
annual  dollar-chasing  expedition  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Messrs.  Eedmond,  Devlin,  and  T.  P.  O'Connor  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  the  great  Irish  Convention 
was  opened  at  Buffalo  on  the  following  day.  The  envoys  were 
not,  let  us  hope,  disturbed  by  the  vociferations  of  the  notorious 
Gaelic-American  newspaper  which,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
described  them  as 

only  the  political  jackals  of  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  treacherous  Govern- 
ments that  ever  ruled  the  United  Kingdom, 

referred  to  their  mission  in  scathing  terms,  and  said 

A  party  that  cannot  live  without  foreign  money  is  unworthy  of 
support, 

and  observed  that  the  '  Convention  will  no  more  represent  the 
views  of  the  Irish  people  in  America  than  it  will  represent  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Fiji  Islands.'  •„  v 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  culled  from  the  organ  of  a  league 
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which  is  openly  hostile  to  the  United  Irish  League,  whose 
methods  are  certainly  different  from,  though  its  ends  are  the 
same  as,  those  of  Gaelic- Americans.  We  have  to  read  Patrick 
Ford's  Irish  World  of  the  1st  of  October  to  ascertain  how  magnifi- 
cent was  the  Convention,  how  unexampled  the  generosity,  how 
fervent  the  mass  meeting  on  that  great  day  in  Buffalo.  Mr. 
Kedmond  made  two  long  speeches  which  I  have  read  in  extenso 
and  with  the  utmost  care,  and  I  confess  I  see  no  trace  of  l  Home 
Kule  All  Eound  '  in  either  of  his  orations.  On  the  contrary,  the 
chief  points  were  '  the  great  goal  of  National  Independence,'  '  aid 
us  in  a  supreme  and  final  effort  to  dethrone  once  and  for  all  the 
English  Government  in  our  country,'  a  repetition  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  alleged  pledge  last  December  not  to  fob  the  Nationalists 
off  with  Devolution  but  to  give  them  national  self-government, 
and  the  cri  du  cceur, 

I  tell  you  frankly  we  are  not  able,  in  addition  to  the  70,000  dollars 
collected  in  Ireland,  to  provide  100,000  dollars  for  an  election  next 
January. 

Yet,  even  after  these  full-blooded  utterances,  we  find  to  our 
astonishment  another  body  of  Irishmen,  the  Sinn  Feiners  in  the 
United  States,  addressing  a  circular  to  '  the  friends  of  Ireland  in 
America  '  and  saying  that  the  Nationalist  party 

is  a  detriment  to  the  cause  of  real  Irish  Nationhood,  because  its  leaders 
have  time  and  again  declared  that  Ireland  does  not  desire  independence  at 
all,  but  would  be  satisfied  with  an  emasculated  Parliament,  subservient  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  of  England. 

How  hard  some  people  are  to  satisfy;  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Redmond  really  speaks  in  the  name  of  Ireland 
whilst  such  dissonant  voices  are  heard  wherever  he  goes  !  I  main- 
tain, however,  that  the  Buffalo  speech  did  its  work ;  for,  after  the 
Convention  had  passed  a  resolution  glowing  with  appreciation  of 
the  services  rendered  to  Ireland  for  forty  years  by  Patrick  Ford, 
the  old  advocate  of  dynamite,  the  money  and  the  promises  began 
to  roll  in  : 

'  Now  we  have  passed  the  150,000-dollar  mark,'  said  the  President. 

'  I  am  proud  to  have  held  the  gavel  at  this  meeting,'  said  President 
Ryan.  I  know  what  it  means  of  sacrifice,  of  work,  of  self-denial.  For 
every  dollar  we  give  to  this  holy  cause  God  blesses  us  in  some  way.  It  comes 
back  to  us  in  myriad  ways.' 

The  exact  total  was  found  to  be  151,920  dollars. 

'  Glory  to  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow ! '  exclaimed  the  Chair. 

Freeman's  Journal,  October  10th. 

From  Buffalo  Mr.  Eedmond  proceeded  to  New  York  and  spoke 
in  that  temple  of  peace,  the  Carnegie  Hall,  on  the  2nd  of  October. 

'  We  do  not  care  a  snap  of  the  fingers,'  he  exclaimed  amid  cheering,  *  for 
either  political  party,  for  England,  or  for  any  political  leader.  If  they 
refuse  to  do  our  will,  we  can  turn  the  Liberals  out  as  easily  as  we  can 
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reduce  a  Conservative  Government  to  impotence.' — Irish  Independent,  the 
5th  of  October. 

Then,  as  we  learn  from  the  Irish  World  of  the  8th  of  October, 
'  Mr.  Ryan  called  for  contributions  ;  and  from  the  platform,  boxes, 
balconies  and  gallery  came  offerings,  and  the  secretaries  were 
under  a  volley  of  contributions  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  ' ;  and  the  Freeman's  Journal  tells  us  that 

Mr.  Patrick  Ford  then  created  a  tempest  of  cheering  by  announcing 
10,000  dollars  from  his  great  newspaper,  The  Irish  World. 

A  '  great  newspaper  '  perhaps ;  but  hardly  one  whose  cash 
support  can  be  very  acceptable  to  those  who  would  have  Great 
Britain  believe  that,  once  Ireland  gets  Home  Rule,  the  progress  of 
an  alliance  or  better  understanding  between  England  and  the  United 
States  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  For  years  past  the  Irish  World 
has  breathed  fire  and  brimstone  against  the  British  Empire  and 
all  its  ways;  and  even  now,  when  reason  or  expediency  suggests 
to  Irishmen  of  all  classes  that  good-will  towards  this  Empire  is 
not  an  unwise  attitude  to  adopt,  Mr.  Ford  cannot  drop  his  per- 
nicious habit  of  flinging  scorn  at  our  Motherland.  He  quotes  from 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  recently  published  in  last 
month's  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  therein  expressed  himself  '  enthusiastically  in  favour 
of  everything  that  will  draw  the  two  great  halves  of  the  English 
people  into  fraternal  union  ' ;  and  the  Irish  World  (of  the  15th  of 
October)  permits  itself  the  following  comment  : 

Beneath  the  veneering  of  this  goody-goody  sentiment,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discern  that  the  proposed  '  fraternal  union '  is  to  serve  solely  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  that  was  far  from  being  amicably  disposed  towards 
us  in  the  days  of  our  weakness.  England  cares  not  a  rap  for  the  peace 
of  the  world,  except  in  so  far  as  she  is  not  prepared  just  now  for  war.  If 
by  any  means  she  could  draw  this  country  to  her  side,  she  would  feel  less 
uneasy.  .  .  .  This,  and  this  alone,  explains  her  eagerness  for  closer 
relations  with  America. 

In  a  spirit  of  still  bitterer  mistrust  the  Gaelic-American  writes, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  '  These  emissaries  are  not  Irish — they  are 
Anglo-Irish,  a  mongrel-breed.  .  .  .  The  word  on  their  lips  is 
'  Home  Rule  ' ' ;  the  word  in  their  hearts  is  ' ( Imperialism. ' '  '  Or 
can  it  be  because  the  editor  of  that  discontented  publication  had 
already  received  an  advance  copy  of  Mr.  Redmond's  article  '  What 
Ireland  Wants/  which  appeared  in  McClure's  Magazine  on  that 
very  day?  I  have  that  interesting  essay  before  me  now,  and  I 
certainly  think  that  (omitting  long  extracts  from  ancient  history 
and  quotations  from  Mr.  Parnell)  it  does  indicate  some  weakening 
of  purpose  on  Mr.  Redmond's  part.  One  quotation  will  suffice  : 

We  want  an  Irish  Parliament  .  .  .  charged  with  the  management  of 
purely  Irish  affairs  (land,  education,  local  government,  transit,  labour, 
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industries,  taxation  for  local  purposes,  law  and  justice,  police),  leaving  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  the  management  of  all  Imperial  affairs — army, 
navy,  foreign  relations,  Customs,  Imperial  taxation,  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Crown,  the  Colonies,  and  all  those  other  local  questions  which  are 
Imperial  and  not  local  in  their  nature  ;  the  Imperial  Parliament  also 
retaining  an  over-riding  supreme  authority  over  the  new  Irish  Legislature, 
such  as  it  possesses  to-day  over  the  various  legislatures  in  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  This  is  'what  Ireland 
wants. ' 

One  cannot  conceive  the  old  Fenian,  or  even  the  Land-Leaguer 
of  later  days,  being  particularly  elated  by  such  a  pronouncement 
as  that ;  and  there  was  worse  to  come — from  their  point  of  view. 
On  the  3rd  of  October  Mr.  Kedmond  spoke  at  the  New  York  Press 
Club,  and  poured  still  more  water  into  the  pure  milk  of  the 
Parnellite  word.  He  explained  that 

Home  Rule  meant  nothing  more  than  that  Irish  affairs  should  be 
governed  by  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  just  as  English  affairs  are  governed 
by  English  opinion  in  England.  By  Home  Rule  we  mean  something  like 
you  have  here,  where  Federal  affairs  are  governed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  State  affairs  by  the  State  Government.1 

It  will  be  observed  that  large  collections  of  money  had  already 
been  made  at  Buffalo  and  New  York  on  the  strength  of  the  high- 
spirited  bluff  about  the  'goal  of  National  Independence/  etc., 
already  referred  to  in  this  article.  What  must  the  feelings  of  the 
donors  have  been  when  the  foregoing  emasculated  doctrine  of 
Freedom  reached  their  ears?  And  what  can  have  been  the 
emotions  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  when — side  by  side  with  his  leader's 
utterance — he  read  the  words  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  at  Toronto 
on  the  same  day? 

It  was  ridiculous,  and,  in  fact,  libellous,  to  suggest  that  Irishmen, 
because  they  demanded  the  power  to  govern  their  own  domestic  affairs,  were 
disloyal  to  the  British  Empire.  Irish  loyalty  had  been  proved  over  and 
over  again.  He,  for  one,  would  plead  for  England  if  she  had  not  a  friend 
left  in  the  world. 

Poor  Mr.  Ford !  who  wrote  in  the  Irish  World  in  November  1899 
these  famous  words  : 

If  there  is  any  dynamite  or  lyddite  that  will  blow  the  British  Empire  up 
into  the  clouds  or  down  into  the  bottomless  pit,  let  it  be  used,  and  forthwith. 
We  believe  in  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  men  at  the 
head  of  the  United  Irish  League  are  not  contrary  minded  ;  2 

1  Of.  Mr.  Redmond  in  New  York,  September  1908  :  '  I  hope  to  see  Ireland 
placed  in  the  scale  of  nations  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  United  States  as  to 
Constitution,  but  it  will  of  course  be  some  time  before  there  is  actual  Indepen- 
dence there.'  (Irish  Independent,  September  26,  1908.) 

a  Cf.  Mr.  Redmond  in  Dublin,  September  1,  1908  :  '  If  there  are  men  who 
are  more  extreme  than  we  are,  my  prayer  for  them  is  success  to  all  their  ideals 
and  all  their  hopes.'  (Freeman's  Journal,  September  1,  1908.) 
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and  he  had  just  deposited  10,000  dollars  at  the  feet  of  Mr. 
Kedmond,  only  to  find  that  the  President  of  the  United  Irish 
League  in  England  declared  (in  Canada)  that  he  would  fight  for 
England  till  he  dropped.  Poor  Mr.  Ford ! 

But  Toronto  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  situate  in  a  British 
Dominion  where  Mr.  Ford's  rubbish  would  not  be  tolerated  either 
in  the  Press  or  on  the  platform.  To  an  old  campaigner  like  Mr. 
O'Connor  this  was  obvious,  and  so  he  played  the  tune  that  was 
most  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the  audience  who  were  expected  to 
pay  the  piper.  Had  he  repeated  at  Toronto  his  speech  delivered 
at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in  December  1909,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  left  the  hall  a  poorer  and  sadder  but  a  wiser  man.  On 
that  occasion  he  declared,  according  to  the  Irish  World  (Decem- 
ber 4, 1909) : 

Give  to  us  as  you  gave  to  Parnell,  and  I'll  promise  you  that  within  a 
few  years,  and  a  very  few  years  at  that,  the  land  of  Ireland  will  belong  to 
Ireland,  her  Universities  will  be  her  own,  and  her  liberty  will  be  won  so 
that  her  emblem  will  take  its  place  along  with  the  other  flags  of  the 
world's  nations. 

One  does  not  detect  much  '  devolution '  or  '  local  parliaments  all 
round  '  about  the  foregoing  quotation,  but  it  is  noteworthy  how 
easily  a  Nationalist  can  adapt  his  ideals  to  the  temper  of  his 
audience.  We  should  not  forget  that  Mr.  Devlin — the  '  duodecimo 
Demosthenes  '  as  Mr.  Healy  called  him — possesses  the  same 
valuable  faculty  in  a  marked  degree.  This  gentleman  is  the  chief 
organiser  of  the  United  Irish  League,  besides  being  the  President 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  Under  these  high  auspices 
he  delivered  a  speech  at  Monaghan  on  the  5th  of  May  1910  in 
which  he  said  that 

Fenianism  was  a  baptism  of  Nationality  from  which  men  came  forth 
cleansed  of  the  dross  of  selfishness  and  slavery  and  made  heirs  to  the  king- 
dom of  truth  and  liberty.  (Freeman's  Journal,  May  10,  1910.) 

Personally  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  these  are  the  opinions 
which  he  sincerely  holds,  and  that  he  would  repeat  them  in  most 
places  in  Ireland.  Elsewhere  in  the  British  Empire  it  is  not 
deemed  wise  to  exult  in  the  questionable  merits  of  the  Fenian 
creed ;  and  this  is  the  reason,  doubtless,  why  Mr.  Devlin  adopted 
a  very  different  tone  when  addressing  an  audience  in  Australia. 
There  he  proclaimed,  at  Townsville,  in  Queensland,  Novem- 
ber 1906  : 

What  I  hope  to  see  is  that  we  shall  have  a  Federal  system  that  will 
enable  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  to  have  councils  or  parlia- 
ments to  apply  themselves  to  the  purely  parochial  and  domestic  work  of 
their  respective  countries,  leaving  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  transact 
the  purely  great  but  purely  Imperial  functions  of  the  nation.  .  .  "V 
Ours  is  not  a  great  battle  for  racial  interests  .  .  .  it  is  a  common- 
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sense  demand  based  upon  the  practical  abilities  of  life.  (Gaelic  American, 
November  3,  1906.) 

And  when  members  of  the  Nationalist  party,  or  parties, 
pathetically  observe  that  in  matters  of  high  policy  they  ought  to 
be  trusted,  we  can  only  point  to  such  evidences  as  I  have  just 
quoted  and  humbly  ask  for  an  explanation  of  these  conflicting 
announcements  before  we  feel  justified  in  reposing  any  confidence 
whatever  in  their  authors.  If  '  Home  Kule  All  Eound  '  is  to  be 
discussed  as  a  serious  proposition,  or  as  a  rational  contribution  to 
the  Irish  difficulty,  we  must  first  of  all  be  convinced  that  the 
fortunes  of  Ireland  will  in  no  case  be  relegated  to  the  care  of 
men,  hitherto  Nationalist  leaders,  whose  past  histories  Mr. 
William  O'Brien  has  just  raked  up  and  presented  to  us  in  An 
Olive  Branch  in  Ireland. 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  narrative  in  hand ;  to  Mr.  Redmond 
weakening  in  his  definition  of  Home  Eule  and  Mr.  O'Connor 
preaching  high-flown  Imperialism  in  Canada.  It  is  easy  to 
understand,  even  3000  miles  away,  how  greatly  interested 
Irish  America  must  have  been  in  this  astounding  change 
of  front.  And  the  general  amazement  deepened  when  the 
report  of  an  interview  between  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  corre- 
spondent of  a  London  daily  paper  was  published  in  this 
country  on  the  5th  of  October.  That  interview  was  cabled 
all  over  the  world,  and  doubtless  appeared  in  the  New  York  papers 
of  the  following  day.  I  need  not  recount  it  in  detail,  for  it  is  only 
an  amplified  edition  of  the  article  in  McClure  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  and  was  fully  supported  by  Mr.  O'Connor  at  the 
Canadian  Club  in  Ottawa  on  the  following  day,  when  he  declared, 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  other  Ministers  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament ,  that 

his  mission  was  to  secure  Canada's  approval  of  a  Federal  scheme  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  four  kingdoms  of  the  British  Isles,  such  as  the  provinces  of 
Canada  enjoy  under  a  central  Government. 

Since  these  strange  allegations  and  utterances  were  made  a 
whole  fortnight  has  come  and  gone ,  and  their  effect  has  been  little 
short  of  stupefying  upon  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  and  the 
declared  Separatists  of  Irish- America.  The  Freeman's  Journal 
declined  to  comment  upon  them ;  other  newspapers  confessed 
themselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  believe  or  what  to 
say.  Here  and  there  in  Ireland  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  or  one  of 
his  leading  supporters,  has  hurled  defiance  and  contempt  at 
Mr.  Redmond's  exhibition  of  ignominious  surrender — being 
obviously  exacerbated  that  the  latter  had  stolen  the  thunder 
of  the  All-for-Ireland  League.  But  not  a  sign  or  a  sound 
from  Mr.  Redmond  over  the  water,  either  denying  or  approving 
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this  sensational  interview.  What  was  Nationalist  Ireland 
to  think  meanwhile?  What  was  the  pledge-bound  party  to 
say  or  do?  Then,  not  for  the  first  time,  as  every  resident 
Irishman  knows,  Mr.  John  Dillon  assumed  the  de  facto  leader- 
ship of  the  Kedmondites.  Things  were  becoming  desperate; 
William  O'Brien  and  Timothy  Healy  were  holding  revels 
all  along  the  line.  So  Mr.  Dillon,  the  well-known  '  power 
behind  the  throne,'  stepped  forward  and  made  the  necessary 
speech  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  October,  at  Bailieborough,  co. 
Cavan.  Of  course,  said  he,  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
alleged  interview  with  Mr.  Kedmond  in  New  York ;  of  course  the 
Buffalo  and  Carnegie  Hall  speeches  were  quite  as  Nationalist  and 
uncompromising  as  those  of  a  fortnight  earlier  at  Limerick  and 
Kilkenny;  of  course  Mr.  Eedmond  never  said  a  word  that  was 
inconsistent  with  the  settled  policy  of  the  party. 

Then  occurred  an  event  which  must  have  seemed  odd  to  those 
who  do  not  make  a  close  study  of  Irish  affairs.  Within  twelve 
hours  of  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Dillon's  speech  there  arrived  in 
Dublin  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Eedmond — long  expected,  but  long 
delayed — entirely  repudiating  the  London  interview  :  so  the 
Master's  voice  had  produced  the  desired  effect.  But  more 
remains  to  be  accounted  for  than  the  '  London  interview  ' ;  there 
is  the  article  in  McClure  and  Mr.  O'Connor's  series  of  admirable 
imperialistic  speeches  in  Canada,  and  all  the  dollars  that  these 
may  have  been  the  means  of  pouring  into  the  Nationalist  war 
chest. 

Such  is  the  true  history  of  this  very  remarkable  pilgrimage, 
undertaken,  in  the  first  instance,  to  replenish  Mr.  Kedmond' s 
campaign  treasury,  as  he  told  his  supporters  in  New  York ;  but 
whether  the  said  campaign  is  to  further  Home  Kule  for  Ireland 
or  Federated  Parliaments  time  alone  can  tell.  The  position  is 
suspiciously  confused  at  the  moment  of  writing,  and  there  will 
probably  be  a  considerable  amount  of  plain  speaking  before  it  is 
cleared  up.  With  regard  to  Irish  affairs,  it  is  hazardous  to 
prophesy  far  ahead,  but  I  imagine  that  the  two  protagonists  in 
the  forthcoming  struggle  between  a  '  federal '  and  a  '  separatist ' 
Nationalist  party  in  Ireland  will  be  Mr.  Bourke  Cockrane,  an 
American  Corporation  lawyer  of  great  repute,  who  has  already 
had  something  to  do  with  the  support  of  that  same  party,  and 
Mr.  Dillon,  who  is  the  real  Nationalist  leader.  If  Mr.  Cockrane 
provides  the  funds,  the  Nationalists  must  become  federalists  and 
throw  over  Mr.  Dillon ;  if  Mr.  Eedmond  can  get  along  financially 
without  Mr.  Cockrane,  his  party — dwindling  and  desponding 
though  it  be— will  be  guided  to  destruction  by  Mr.  Dillon,  and 
Mr.  William  O'Brien  will  gain  a  decisive  victory.  But,  whatever 
happens  to  Mr.  Eedmond's  party,  which  I  believe  has  been 
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thrown  on  its  back  by  the  phenomenal  success  of  Mr.  Wyndham's 
Land  Purchase  Act,  everything  points  to  a  happier  time  for 
Ireland  in  the  near  future.  Speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  should 
be  sorry  indeed  to  slam  the  door  on  some  system  of  sane  devolu- 
tion of  local  matters  to  local  bodies  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, for  I  conceive  that  under  the  present  system  they  are 
managed  with  hideous  inefficiency  and  expense  at  Westminster. 
To  provincial  parliaments  there  are  obvious,  and  perhaps  insur- 
mountable, difficulties  on  the  grounds  of  finance  and — in  the  case 
of  Ireland— of  deep-seated  antagonism  between  North  and  South. 
But  once  there  can  be  secured,  from  each  of  the  component 
provinces  of  the  United  Kingdom,  an  unassailable  guarantee  of 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  United  Empire,  and  from  Nationalist 
Ireland  an  unmistakable  sign  that  it  has  cast  off  for  ever  the  so- 
called  leaders  who  have  led  their  followers  nowhere  but  to  ruin, 
then  the  whole  problem  will  be  immensely  simplified,  and  states- 
men of  all  parties  will  find  great  support  in  their  endeavours  to 
preserve  the  pride  of  nationality  whilst  they  promote  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Empire. 

IAN  MALCOLM. 
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SOME    PROBABLE    EFFECTS    OF 
DISES  TABLISHMENT 


THE  question  of  a  national  establishment  of  religion,  or,  as  it  may 
be  better  described,  of  a  national  acknowledgment  of  religion,  is 
not  necessarily  a  question  between  the  CHurch  ,and  Noncon- 
formity. It  is  a  question  of  wider  and  deeper  import.  It  touches 
the  conception  of  the  State  more  nearly  than  the  conception  of 
the  Church.  For  the  Church  is  always  and  everywhere  essen- 
tially the  same.  Established  or  disestablished,  endowed  or  un- 
endowed, she  is  the  same;  the  same  in  her  origin  and  character, 
in  her  mission,  her  doctrine,  and  her  authority.  But  the  State 
either  is  or  is  not  a  sacrosanct  body.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
founded  upon  religion.  '  The  powers  that  be  '  are  or  are  not 
'  ordained  of  God.'  If  the  State  feels  itself  to  be  an  institution 
divinely  authorised  in  the  same  sense,  although  not  in  the  same 
degree,  as  the  Church,  then  it  becomes  natural  that  the  State 
should  associate  itself  with  religion.  It  will  recognise  the 
Christian  Church  in  some  way  or  other,  and  in  its  turn  it  will  be 
recognised  by  the  Church.  But  the  State  may  equally  discard 
the  motives  and  sanctions  of  religion ;  it  may  hold  that  religion  is 
an  affair  of  individual  consciences ;  it  may  assume  a  wholly  secular 
function.  Then  it  remains  the  State,  only  a  State  of  a  wholly 
different  character,  with  a  wholly  different  title  to  the  respect  and 
allegiance  of  its  own  citizens. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible  to  put  this  difference  in  a 
clearer  light  than  by  setting  side  by  side  passages  taken  from 
the  writings  of  distinguished  statesmen  who  have  been  led  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  public  lives  to  reflect  upon  the  true  relation 
between  Church  and  State. 

Religion  [says  Burke]  is  so  far  in  my  opinion  from  being  out  of  the 
province  or  the  duty  of  a  Christian  magistrate  that  it  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
not  only  his  care  but  the  principal  thing  in  his  care ;  because  it  is  one  of 
the  great  bonds  of  human  society,  and  its  object  the  supreme  good,  the 
ultimate  end  and  object  of  man  himself.  The  magistrate,  who  is  a  man, 
charged  with  the  concerns  of  men,  and  to  whom  very  specially  nothing 
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human  is  remote  and  indifferent,  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  watch  over  it 
with  an  unceasing  vigilance,  to  protect,  to  promote  and  to  forward  it  by 
every  rational,  just,  and  prudent  means.1 

And  again  : 

Our  Church  Establishment  is  first,  and  last,  and  midst  in  our  minds. 
For,  taking  ground  on  that  religious  system,  of  which  we  are  now  in  pos- 
session, we  continue  to  act  on  the  early  received  and  uniformly  continued 
sense  of  mankind.  That  sense  not  only,  like  a  wise  architect,  hath  built  up 
the  august  fabric  of  states,  but  like  a  provident  proprietor,  to  preserve  the 
structure  from  profanation  and  ruin,  as  a  sacred  temple,  purged  from  all 
the  impurities  of  fraud,  and  violence,  and  injustice,  and  tyranny,  hath 
solemnly  and  for  ever  consecrated  the  commonwealth,  and  all  that  officiate 
in  it.  This  consecration  is  made,  that  all  who  administer  in  the  government 
of  men,  in  which  they  stand  in  the  person  of  God  Himself,  should  have  high 
and  worthy  notions  of  their  function  and  destination ;  that  their  hope  should 
be  full  of  immortality ;  that  they  should  not  look  to  the  paltry  pelf  of  the 
moment,  nor  to  the  temporary  and  transient  praise  of  the  vulgar,  but  to  a 
solid,  permanent  existence,  in  the  permanent  part  of  their  nature,  and  to  a 
permanent  fame  and  glory,  in  the  example  they  leave  as  a  rich  inheritance  to 
the  world.3 

Let  me  contrast  with  this  quotation  Mr.  Bryce's  statement 
of  the  currently  accepted  view  in  the  United  States  of  America  : 

The  State  [he  says]  is  not  to  them  [i.e.  to  Americans]  as  to  Germans  or 
Frenchmen  and  even  to  some  English  thinkers  an  ideal  moral  power  charged 
With  the  duty  of  forming  the  characters  and  guiding  the  lives  of  its  subjects. 
It  is  more  like  a  commercial  company,  or  perhaps  a  huge  municipality 
created  for  the  management  of  certain  business  in  which  all  who  reside 
within  its  bounds  are  interested,  levying  contributions  and  expending  them 
upon  this  business  of  common  interest,  but  for  the  most  part  leaving  the 
shareholders  or  burgesses  to  themselves.  That  an  organisation  of  this  kind 
should  trouble  itself,  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  policy,  with  the  opinions 
or  conduct  of  its  members  would  be  as  unnatural  as  for  a  railway  company 
to  inquire  how  many  of  the  shareholders  were  total  abstainers.  Accordingly 
it  never  occurs  to  the  average  American  that  there  is  any  reason  why  State 
Churches  should  exist,  and  he  stands  amazed  at  the  warmth  of  European 
feeling  on  the  matter.' 

It  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  theories  can  be  practically 
realised  without  some  qualification.  Burke 's  conception  of  the 
State,  which  is  little  more  than  Hooker's  conception  as  expressed 
in  Book  VIII.  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  seems  to  postulate 
something  like  the  co-extensiveness  of  Church  and  State,  or  the 
identity  of  all  Churchmen  and  all  citizens.  It  is  necessarily 
modified,  although  it  need  not  be  abandoned,  when  the  State 
comes  to  contain  a  number  of  citizens  who  are  not  also  members 
of  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bryce  has  no  sooner 
defined  the  American  conception  of  the  State  than  he  feels  him- 

1  Speech,  on  the  Petition  of  the  Unitarians,  vol.  x.  p.  44  (Burke's  Works, 
edit.  1826). 

3  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  p.  108,  vol.  v.  p.  176. 
*  The  American  Commonwealth,  vol.  Hi.  p.  472. 
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self  bound  to  admit  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  a 
complete  severance  between  the  State  and  religion  proves  to  be  an 
impossibility.  '  The  national  Government  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments do  give  to  Christianity  a  species  of  recognition  inconsistent 
with  the  view  that  civil  government  should  be  absolutely  neutral 
in  religious  matters.' 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  make  an  absolute  divorce  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  or  between  religion  and  politics,  if  only 
because  the  same  persons  are  both  Christians  and  citizens,  because 
the  life  of  each  person  is  a  single  whole  and  cannot  be  divided 
into   separate  compartments,   and  because  the  conduct  of  the 
citizens  is  itself  the  sovereign  interest  of  the  State.     No  doubt 
the  obvious,  and  at  first  sight  the  equitable  course,  where  the 
citizens  of  a  State  differ  in  religion,  is  that  the  State  should  not 
concern  itself  with  religious  differences,  or  indeed  with  religion  at 
all.     But  it  may  prove  that,  however  great  is  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  State  supporting  or  recognising  religion  where  religious 
differences  are  acute,  yet  in  the  high  interest  of  public  duty  and 
morality    the    State    cannot    rightly    leave    religion    alone.     A 
national  recognition  of  religion  is  much  like  a  national  system  of 
religious  education.     When  the  citizens  of  a  country  differ  in 
religious  tenets,  the  obvious  course,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  educate 
children  in  the  subjects  about  which  their  parents  all  agree,  and 
to  omit  the  subjects  about  which  they  disagree.     This  is  the 
principle  of  secular  education.       It  is  a  principle  honestly  and 
consistently  advocated.       But  in  human  life  the  path  of  least 
resistance  is  not  always  the  path  of  greatest  wisdom.     In  Great 
Britain,  at  all  events,  the  majority  of  citizens  have  held,  and  the 
Nonconformists  have  been  prominent  in  holding,  that  the  reli- 
gious education  of  the  young  is  too  important  a  national  interest 
to  be  wholly  neglected  by  the  State.     The  welfare  of  the  State 
depends  upon  the  God-fearing  character  of  its  citizens,  who  are 
the  children  of  to-day,  but  who  will  be  the  men  and  women  of 
to-morrow.     The  State,  therefore,  cannot  leave  the  teaching  of 
religion  to  chance  or  to  individual  taste  or  to  the  rivalry  of  con- 
flicting denominations.     It  must  itself  take  measures  to  ensure 
that  all  children,  or  the  largest  possible  number  of  children,  shall 
receive  at  least  some  religious  education.     Similarly,  it  is  possible 
to  argue  that  the  sovereign  interest  of  the  State  lies  in  religion, 
because  religion  is  of  all  motives  the  most  powerful  for  creating 
good  citizens;  the  State,  therefore,  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
duty  of  securing  the  opportunity  of  religious  teaching  and  religious 
worship  to  all  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

There  are,  in  fact,  a  good  many  arguments  against,  as  well  as  a 
good  many  in  favour  of,  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a 
national  Church .  It  is  the  office  of  statesmanship  in  this  instance , 
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as  in  many  others,  to  strike  the  balance  of  gain  and  loss.  That 
both  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  should  be  in  some  degree 
actuated  consciously  or  unconsciously  by  personal  motives  is 
probable,  as  they  are  only  human  beings.  There  may  be  a  certain 
element  of  arrogance  on  the  one  side,  and  of  jealousy  on  the  other. 
But  upon  the  whole  it  may  be  assumed  that  both  parties  pay 
regard,  or  aim  at  paying  regard,  to  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

Whenever  the  question  of  disestablishment  is  decided,  the 
decision  will  probably  rest  not  upon  theoretical  or  historical  con- 
siderations, but  upon  considerations  of  a  practical  kind.  The 
nation,  if  it  is  called  to  pronounce  judgment  for  or  against  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  Church,  will  ask  itself  not  so  much, 
Is  the  national  establishment  of  religion  theoretically  right  or 
wrong?  nor,  Is  the  national  establishment  deeply  rooted  in 
history?  but  What  are  the  practical  effects  of  a  religious  estab- 
lishment? How  far  and  in  what  way  does  it  benefit  the  national 
life?  and  What  would  be  the  loss  to  the  nation  if  the  national 
Church  should  cease  to  exist?  There  is  occasion,  then,  for 
inquiring  what  would  be  the  probable  consequences,  whether 
good  or  evil,  of  dissociating  the  State  from  the  Church  and  from 
religion  generally.  These  consequences  I  shall  try  to  estimate 
not  in  the  spirit  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  party,  but  simply 
with  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  nation.  What  is  best 
for  religion?  what  is  best  for  the  religious  life  of  the  people? — 
that  is  the  question  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in  view.  So  far 
as  I  succeed  in  confining  myself  to  this  one  question,  I  shall  be 
on  common  ground  with  the  advocates  of  Liberationism ;  for  at 
the  outset  of  the  Case  for  Disestablishment 4  it  is  stated  that  the 
Liberation  Society  or  the  Anti-State  Church  Association ,  as  it  was 
first  called,  was  '  founded  by  earnest-minded  Christian  men,  who, 
while  deeply  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  religious  establishments 
and  of  the  social  and  political  evils  to  which  they  give  rise,  were 
yet  chiefly  influenced  by  religious  considerations.'  In  fact,  the 
founders  of  the  Anti-State  Church  Association,  in  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  conference  when  it  was  founded,  expressed  them- 
selves as  '  constrained  '  in  their  antagonism  to  '  State-establish- 
ments of  religion  '  by  '  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  sole  Head  of  the  Church.' 

It  is  possible  that  the  good  and  the  evil  consequences  of  dis- 
establishment, the  hopes  of  its  advocates,  and  the  fears  of  its 
opponents  will  alike  prove  to  be  exaggerated.  But  they  deserve 
to  be  honestly  faced,  and  the  best  way — perhaps  the  only  true 
way— of  facing  them  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  ask  what  have  been 

4  Introduction,  p.  2. 
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the  consequences  of  disestablishing  a  National  Church  in  the  coun- 
tries where  such  a  Church  was  once  established,  or  of  refraining 
from  establishing  a  national  Church  in  the  countries  where  there 
never  has  been  such  a  Church.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so 
little  attention  should  be  paid  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  to  the 
ascertained  results  of  dissociating  a  State  as  far  as  possible  from 
religion. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  before  discussing  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  disestablishment,  to  clear  the  question  of  disendow- 
ment  out  of  the  way.  For  the  endowment  of  a  Church  is  a 
pecuniary  matter,  and  the  association  of  the  State  with  religion 
deserves  to  be  treated  on  higher  than  pecuniary  grounds. 
Speakers  on  political  platforms  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
generally  assume  that  disestablishment  and  disendowment  must 
go  together.  But  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  them. 
Disestablishment  is,  in  theory  at  least,  the  assertion  of  a  great 
political  or  spiritual  principle ;  disendowment  is  a  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  In  fact,  disendowment  may  be 
said  to  vulgarise  disestablishment,  as  robbing  it  more  or  less  of 
the  religious  character  which  properly  belongs  to  it. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  the  State  is  entitled  to  take 
away  from  a  national  Church  its  property,  or  a  part  of  its  property, 
when  the  Church  is  disestablished,  if  the  property  is  used  for  such 
purposes  as  are  injurious  or  not  beneficial  to  the  nation,  or  if  it  is  so 
large  that  it  exceeds  all  possible  or  legitimate  needs  of  the  Church. 
Even  then  the  secularisation  of  ecclesiastical  property  may  not  un- 
naturally cause  a  shock  of  pain  to  the  Christian  conscience ;  con- 
current endowment,  if  it  is  possible,  may  be  held  to  be  better  than 
secularisation ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  disendowment  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  or  of  any  Church  similarly  situated  can  justly 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  national  sacrilege  or  injustice.  For  the 
Church  of  Ireland  before  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
possessed  an  excess  of  property,  and  the  Church  after  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  was  left  in  possession  of  sufficient, 
or  nearly  sufficient,  property.  But  when  it  is  proposed  to  divert 
the  property  or  a  large  part  of  the  property  of  the  Church  in  Wales 
from  ecclesiastical  to  secular  uses — that  is  a  proposal  to  take 
away  from  the  Church  in  Wales  property  which  is  needed  by  the 
clergy  for  their  spiritual  work,  which  is  well  and  wisely  used, 
which  is  already  insufficient,  and  which  cannot  be  forfeited  with- 
out a  loss  of  spiritual  efficiency.  To  take  away  in  such  circum- 
stances property  which  has  been  held  by  an  individual  or  a  society 
for  many  generations  is  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  roots  of  all  property. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  in  speaking  of  the  property  of 
the  Church,  I  mean  the  property  of  all  the  corporations  in  which 
the  property  of  the  Church  is  vested ;  there  is  no  property  belonging 
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to  the  Church  as  a  Church.  The  plea  which  is  sometimes  advanced 
that  the  Church,  if  despoiled  of  her  property,  would  soon  become 
enriched  by  the  liberality  of  her  members  is  in  my  eyes  not  only 
inadequate,  but  hypocritical.  A  man  who  sets  fire  to  his  neigh- 
bour's house  and  thereby  destroys  his  neighbour's  property  may 
evoke  the  generosity  of  friends  and  acquaintances  towards  the 
victim  of  his  criminal  action ;  but  that  result  has  never  been  held 
to  justify  arson. 

Any  project,  then,  for  disendowing  the  indigent  Church  in 
Wales,  or,  in  other  words,  for  depriving  the  Church  of  Wales,  when 
she  needs  larger  funds,  of  such  funds  as  she  now  possesses  for  the 
spiritual  work  which  her  clergy  are  admittedly  doing  in  a  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  Welsh  nation,  is  not  a 
friendly,  but  a  hostile  proposal.  It  seems  to  emanate  from  men 
who  do  not  wish  well  to  the  spiritual  work  of  the  Church,  from 
men  who  care  less  for  religion  than  for  the  gratification  of  the 
ill-will  unhappily  arising  out  of  religious  differences.  That  such 
ill-will  is  not  impossible,  although  it  is,  as  I  frankly  hope,  excep- 
tional, must  be  evident  to  everybody  who  has  read  the  chapter  on 
'  Eeligious  Equality  '  in  the  book  called  The  Radical  Programme. 
The  Radical  Programme  was  published  in  the  year  1885 ;  it  bore 
the  imprimatur  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Gladstone,5  indeed, 
repudiated  the  plan  of  Disestablishment  as  put  forward  in  it ;  but 
The  Radical  Programme  expressed,  upon  ecclesiastical  as  upon 
other  matters,  the  views  of  advanced  Eadicals  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago ;  and  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  show  that  these 
views  have  been  and  are  entertained  not  by  all,  but  by  some  advo- 
cates of  disestablishment.  Let  me,  then,  quote  the  language  of 
The  Radical  Programme  in  regard  to — 

(1)  Ancient  churches,  i.e.  churches  built  before  1818. 

(2)  Cathedrals. 

It  was  proposed  that  ancient  churches  should  be  vested  in  a  parochial 
board,  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  This  board  should  have  power  to  deal 
with  them  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  parishioners,  in  such  ways  as  it  may 
determine.  In  many  cases  the  parish  churches  would  be  let  at  a  nominal 
rent  to  Episcopalians  ;  in  some,  if  not  in  many,  it  would  be  used  by  one 
sect  at  one  hour,  and  by  another  at  another  hour.  It  is  possible  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  board  would  sell  the  fabric  out  and  out  to  the 
Episcopalian  or  other  religious  body.  It  is,  also,  conceivable  that  it  might 
be  used  for  secular  purposes  of  a  public  kind,  as  meeting-houses  are,  and 
churches  have  been  before  now.6 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  violence  which  this  proposal 
does  to  the  religious  conviction  and  sentiment  not  only  of 

8  Speech  at  Edinburgh,  November  11,  1885. 
6  The  Radical  Programme,  p.  163. 
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Churchmen,  but,  I  may  hope,  of  the  great  majority  of  English 
Christians. 

But  the  writer  of  The  Radical  Programme  does  not  stop  at  the 
ancient  parish  churches.  The  cathedrals  are  the  peculiar  glories 
of  England.  There  are  no  buildings,  secular  or  sacred,  to  which 
so  many  associations  of  the  national  history  cling  as  the  cathedrals. 
It  is  the  cathedrals,  if  any  buildings  in  the  country,  which  may 
claim  to  be  spared  even  the  touch  of  a  profaning,  sacrilegious 
hand.  The  writer  seems  himself  to  experience  a  certain  emotion 
at  the  thought  of  '  those  sublime  monuments  which  are  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  land,  which  command  the  awe  and  move  the 
admiration  of  churchmen,  nonconformists,  and  rationalists  all 
alike.'  Yet  he  does  not  shrink  from  contemplating  the  possibility 
of  these  '  sublime  monuments  '  being  secularised. 

The  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  other  monumental  buildings  of  like  magni- 
tude and  history  [he  says]  could  only  pass  under  the  control  of  the  nation, 
and  be  held,  maintained  and  administered  for  such  uses  as  Parliament  might 
from  time  to  time  determine,  and  under  direct  and  special  responsibility  to 
the  national  government,  as  distinguished  from  any  lesser  authority,  whether 
parochial  or  sectarian/ 

Again  I  say  such  a  proposal  is  a  cruel  offence  to  the  religious 
conviction  and  sentiment  of  Churchmen  and  Christians.  If  it 
were  put  into  practice,  or  an  attempt  were  made  to  put  it  into 
practice,  it  would  split  the  nation  into  opposing  camps  actuated 
by  the  most  bitter  feelings  of  religious  animosity. 

But  I  refuse  to  believe  that  this  is  the  policy  of  religiously- 
minded  Nonconformists.  If  disestablishment  comes  to  pass, 
I  do  not  think  the  Church  in  Wales  will  be  stripped  of  her  scanty 
emoluments  ;  I  do  not  think  the  cathedrals  and  the  parish  churches 
of  England  will  be  rendered  liable  to  secularisation.  I  think 
better  things  of  my  Nonconformist  fellow-Christians ;  I  believe 
that  all  which  is  best  in  Nonconformity  desires  not  to  offend,  but 
to  respect  the  religious  sentiment  of  Churchmen,  and  not  to 
injure  but  to  advance  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church. 

It  will  be  well  then  to  state  first,  in  regard  to  disestablishment 
and  disendowment ,  certain  consequences  which  are  sometimes 
anticipated,  whether  hopefully  or  fearfully,  but  are  not,  I  think, 
at  all  likely  to  be  realised.  In  estimating  these  consequences  I 
shall  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  example  of  the  Churches  abroad 
in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  at  home.  It  has  been 
my  fortune  to  travel  over  the  British  Empire.  There  is  no  great 
colony  or  dependency  of  the  Empire  where  I  have  not  at  one 
time  or  another  preached  the  Gospel.  Everywhere  I  have 
studied  with  an  especial  interest  the  conditions  of  ecclesiastical 

7  The  Radical  Programme,  p.  164. 
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life ;   and  it  is  this  study  which   is  the  basis  of  my  present 
conclusions. 

When  it  is  predicted  that  the  Church  of  England,  if  dis- 
established and  disendowed,  will  be  destroyed,  or  so  far  disabled 
as  to  lose  a  great  part  of  the  spiritual  potency  belonging  to  her  as 
a  religious  organisation,  it  is  probable  that  nobody  believes  the 
prediction  but  the  person  who  utters  it.  The  Church  existed 
before  establishment  and  endowment,  and  she  would  survive  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment.  She  would  not  be  destroyed 
either  by  pressure  from  without  or  by  dissidence  within.  It  may 
be  true  that  there  are  enemies  of  the  Church  who  would  not 
scruple  to  use  the  policy  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
as  a  means  of  attacking  the  vital  principles  of  the  Church.  Thus 
in  The  Radical  Programme  occur  the  following  words  :  '  The 
chief  precedent  in  the  Irish  Act  to  be  most  avoided  is  th,e  re- 
creation -and  re-endowment  of  that  Church  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  dissolved  into  its  original  and  constituent  atoms.'8 
No  other  meaning  can  be  attached  to  these  words  than  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  change  by  a  Liberationist  policy  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  of  the  Church  from  an  Episcopal  to  a  Congregational 
basis.  The  writer  of  The  Radical  Programme  sympathises  with 
this  policy.  He  refers  to  '  the  dread  and  suspicion  of  a  great 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  endowed  with  vast  revenues,  animated 
by  a  rigorous  spirit  of  discipline,  and  uncontrolled  by  the 
moderating  hand  of  neutral  authority.'9  What  is  doubtful  in  his 
eyes  is  the  possibility  of  organising  the  Church  upon  a  basis  which 
all  Churchmen  would  disapprove  and  disown. 

The  project  [he  says]  assumes  that  the  disestablished  Church  will  divide 
itself  into  an  indefinite  number  of  groups.  We  must,  however,  remember 
that  the  Church  will  still  be  episcopal  and  not  congregational,  and  that 
episcopacy,  especially  where  it  has  such  deep  traditional  roots  and  so 
ancient  an  organisation  as  in  England,  is  essentially  a  system  of  centralisa- 
tion. 

But  the  more  moderate  advocates  of  Liberationism  look  for- 
ward not  to  the  destruction  of  the  Church  by  '  dissolution  into  its 
original  and  constituent  atoms,'  as  the  result  of  pressure  applied 
to  the  Church  by  parliamentary  legislation,  but  rather  to  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Church  as  the  result  of  internal  conflict  among 
the  different  parties  within  the  Church.  The  Church,  as  they 
conceive,  is  now  not  properly  one  Church  but  a  combination  of 
Churches;  High  Churchmen,  Low  Churchmen,  and  Broad 
Churchmen  are  held  together  not  by  agreement  or  sympathy  in 
doctrine,  nor  even  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Prayer-book, 
but  by  the  national  established  and  endowed  constitution  of  the 
Church.  They  anticipate,  however,  that,  if  the  centripetal  force 
8  P.  158.  9  P.  169. 
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of  establishment  and  endowment  were  destroyed,  the  several 
parties  in  the  Church,  like  so  many  antagonistic  elements,  would 
fly  asunder. 

But  the  experience  of  the  Colonies,  and  indeed  of  Ireland, 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  this  gloomy  anticipation.  Nowhere  has 
the  Church  been  destroyed  or  disintegrated  by  disestablish- 
ment or  by  the  absence  of  establishment.  It  is  possible  that, 
where  disestablishment  takes  place,  a  certain  leakage  from  the 
Church  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  or  to  some  other  Church 
may  occur,  and  all  the  more  if  the  Church  is  exposed,  as  in 
Ireland,  to  severe  denominational  rivalry.  But  upon  the  whole 
the  Church  remains  everywhere  a  solid  body,  whether  in  the 
Colonies  or  in  Ireland  or  in  the  United  States^  a  body  continuing 
in  full  communion  with  the  Mother  Church,  and  reflecting  in  all 
her  many  offices  and  ministrations  the  spirit  of  the  Mother  Church 
at  home. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  lightly  of  the  results  achieved  by 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  the  Church  abroad.  I  can  only  say 
that  in  my  travels  I  have  felt  more  strongly  how  much  has  been 
done  than  even  how  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  all  parts  of 
the  Empire — nay,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  English  Church- 
men and  Churchwomen  live — churches  and  schools  have  been 
built,  clergy  have  been  ordained  or  have  been  sent  out  from 
home,  the  means  of  grace  have  been  supplied  regularly,  if  not 
constantly ;  and  never  have  I  realised  so  deeply  the  unity  and  the 
catholicity  of  the  Church  as  when  in  some  remote  village  of 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  or  Canada  or  India  I  }iave  listened  to 
the  same  prayers  as  I  knew  to  be  ascending  on  the  same  day 
from  many  thousands  of  sanctuaries  at  home.  And  not  only  has 
the  Church  remained  as  a  distinct  world- wide  organisation,  but 
she  has  retained  her  comprehensive  and  catholic  character.  Here 
and  there  the  Church  of  the  Colonies  has  acquired  a  special  colour 
or  tone  of  ecclesiastical  feeling.  The  Church  in  South  Africa, 
for  example,  is  predominantly  High  Church ;  the  Church  in 
Australia  is,  or  at  least  was,  predominantly  Low  Church ;  but 
everywhere,  or  almost  everywhere,  the  three  parties  which  make 
up  the  Church  of  England  at  home  have  found  shelter  within  her 
pale  all  over  the  world. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England  would  do  much — if,  indeed,  it  did 
anything — to  quicken  the  spiritual  life  of  the  clergy  or  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole.  Such  new  life  may  perhaps  come  to  a  Church 
as  the  result  of  severance  from  the  State,  if  the  Church  has  been 
languid  or  feeble  before.  It  may  have  come  to  the  Church  of 
Ireland  in  1869.  But  whatever  be  the  faults  or  failings  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  present  time,  spiritual  apathy  is  not  one 
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among  them ;  and  as  it  has  been  shown  in  her  recent  history  that 
the  revival  of  spirituality  is  compatible  with  establishment  and 
endowment,  so,  too,  the  absence  of  establishment  and  endowment 
is  in  itself  no  guarantee  of  a  high  spirituality.  So  far  as  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  present  day  warrant  a  judgment,  the  ministers  of  the 
so-called  Free  Churches  are  fully  as  political  as  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
fully  as  political  abroad  as  at  home.  The  political  spirit  is  a 
danger  to  which  all  Churches  and  all  clergy  or  ministers  are 
liable.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  denomination.  The  clergy 
of  an  established  Church  do  not  necessarily  yield  to  it,  nor  are  the 
clergy  of  a  disestablished  Church  necessarily  free  from  it. 

It  is  not  doubtful,  then,  that  the  Church  of  England,  after  the 
crisis  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  would  remain  in 
England,  as  elsewhere,  a  powerful,  undivided  Christian  Church, 
without  the  special  obligations  and  opportunities  which  her 
national  character  confers  upon  her,  but  with  all  the  fulness  of 
her  ancient  creeds,  offices,  and  liturgies,  of  her  historical  tradition 
and  her  ecclesiastical  system.  There  is  in  some  quarters,  and 
especially  among  Nonconformists,  a  hope  that  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the  Church  would  tend  towards  the 
reunion  of  the  Church  with  the  other  reformed  Churches  or 
denominations  in  England.  The  hope  is  pious  and  natural ;  if  it 
were  probable,  it  would  be  well  worth  considering  as  an  argu- 
ment ;  but  the  experience  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  United  States 
is  dead  against  it.  Nowhere  has  the  Church  become  amalgamated 
with  any  non-Episcopalian  body ;  nowhere  has  the  Church  shown 
any  disposition  to  surrender  or  compromise  her  Episcopal  system 
of  government.  There  have  been  proposals  for  a  union  in  the 
Colonies,  in  Australia  especially;  there  have  been  similar  pro- 
posals at  home ;  but  no  authoritative  voice  has  been  raised  among 
Churchmen  in  favour  of  reunion,  except  upon  the  basis  of 
Episcopacy.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  Nonconformity  in  the  Colonies  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  it  is  at  home.  In  one  part  of  the  world  there  may  be  a 
more  friendly  spirit  between  them  than  in  another ;  but  upon  the 
whole  they  are  neither  nearer  to  each  other  nor  further  apart. 
If  any  difference  exists,  it  seems  to  be  that,  where  the  Church  of 
England  inclines,  as  in  South  Africa,  to  High  Anglicanism,  it 
drives  Presbyterians  to  a  greater  distance,  and  it  loses  some  of 
its  members  to  the  Presbyterian  denominations.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  a  measure  tending  towards 
Christian  reunion. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  decide  whether  such  a  measure 
would  sweeten  the  social  intercourse  of  Churchmen  and  Noncon- 
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formists,  especially  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  and  their  brethren, 
the  Nonconformist  ministers.  Some  Nonconformists,  indeed, 
seem,  or  have  seemed,  to  feel  that  the  clergy,  as  being  officials  of 
the  National  Church,  occupy  a  privileged  position  in  society,  and 
that  this  privilege  is  a  source  of  offence  to  Nonconformists.  They 
complain  of  living  under  a  kind  of  social  tyranny.  Mr.  Miall,  who 
was  so  prominent  a  champion  of  Liberationism  in  its  early  days, 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Nonconformist  newspaper  during 
the  year  1866  upon  '  The  Social  Influences  of  the  State  Church.' 
His  articles  may  be  described  as  a  long  tirade  against  the  social 
pretensions  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  How  bitter  his  feeling  was 
the  following  extracts  will  show  : 

If  sometimes  the  demeanour  of  Nonconformists  Discloses  beneath  the 
surface  a  deep  sense  of  the  indignity  done  them,  if  they  wince  under  the 
heel  which  is  deliberately  set  upon  them,  it  ought  hardly  to  be  treated  as  a 
matter  of  astonishment.  Human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  the 
disadvantages  resulting  from  favouritism,  where  reason  and  religion  point 
out  that  all  should  be  dealt  with  alike,  have  the  same  effect  upon  it,  what- 
ever may  be  the  form  in  which  they  are  embodied.  In  social  respects  the 
State  Church,  unquestionably,  is  exasperating  towards  all  those  who  stand 
outside  its  pale.  We  should  be  silly  to  confess  that  we  are  not  conscious 
of  any  soreness  of  feeling  on  account  of  it.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
that  we  are,  though  not  more  so,  we  believe,  than  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment would  be  if  they  were  to  change  places  with  us.10 

And  again  : 

As  a  rule,  and  in  respect  of  free  social  intercourse,  the  two  parties  do 
not  mix.  There  may  be  little  bitterness  of  feeling  between  them — though, 
unhappily,  so  much  cannot  be  said  in  reference  to  many  parishes — but 
they  are  interlaced  by  no  friendly  ties,  they  have  very  little  in  common, 
they  are  ignorant  of  each  other's  affairs  and  do  not  care  to  be  enlightened — 
and,  like  oil  and  water,  although  they  may  touch  each  other,  they  do  not 
coalesce.11 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  picture  is  somewhat  of  an 
exaggeration.  It  may  have  been  truer  to  life  half  a  century  ago 
than  it  is  to-day.  The  Nonconformists  of  to-day  are,  I  think, 
apt  to  dwell  overmuch  upon  past  grievances.  But  the  age  of 
inequality,  like  the  age  of  persecution,  lies,  I  hope,  in  the  back- 
ground of  time.  Possibly  in  some  rural  parishes  the  clergyman 
here  and  there  may  still  stand  upon  his  dignity,  at  the  cost  of 
injuring  and  paining  Nonconformists.  More  often,  I  think,  it 
happens  that,  if  the  clergyman  is  modest  and  kindly,  the  Noncon- 
formists themselves  desire  him  to  take  the  lead  in  social  move- 
ments ;  or,  if  a  Nonconformist  takes  the  lead,  the  clergyman  readily 
consents  to  be  a  follower.  My  experience  is  that  such  social  dis- 
tinction as  exists  between  the  clergy  and  Nonconformist  ministers 
is  far  more  personal  than  ecclesiastical.  It  does  not  differ  from 

10  P.  5.  "  P.  13. 
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the  distinction  between  the  clergy  who  have  been  educated  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  other  clergy  of  the  Church. 
Wherever  a  clergyman  educated  elsewhere  than  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  a  Nonconformist' minister,  is  socially  equal  in  his 
personal  culture  and  bearing  to  the  clergy  generally,  he  takes  his 
place  among  them  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality.  Social  ex- 
clusiveness,  so  far  as  it  remains,  is  a  survival  of  conditions  which 
are  happily  disappearing.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  will  not  produce  the  effect  of 
converting  a  man,  whether  Churchman  or  Nonconformist,  who  is 
not  a  gentleman  into  a  gentleman.  If  the  Church  of  England 
is  in  some  degree  the  Church  of  the  upper  classes,  this  social 
superiority,  which  is  not  always  a  spiritual  gain,  will  reflect  itself 
in  the  character  of  her  clergy.  But  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  in  the  Colonies  the  same  distinction  exists ;  it  is  quite 
as  strongly  emphasised  as  at  home.  There,  too,  it  is  not  ecclesias- 
tical, but  personal.  If  the  Nonconformists  in  general  were  socially 
raised  or  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  socially 
lowered,  there  might  be  some  approximation  between  them ;  but 
the  one  result  is,  I  believe,  as  much  desired  by  Churchmen  as  by 
Nonconformists,  and  the  other  would,  I  hope,  be  as  little  wel- 
comed by  Nonconformists  as  by  Churchmen.  Disestablishment 
and  disendowment  would  in  my  opinion  be  more  likely  to  lower 
the  status  of  the  clergy  than  to  raise  the  status  of  Nonconformist 
ministers. 

So  far,  then,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  if  the  Liberationist  policy 
took  effect,  it  would  not  produce  the  consequences  which  are  some- 
times anticipated  from  it.  There  is  one  consequence  which  would 
certainly  not  follow  from  this  policy.  Some  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church,  especially  in  the  High  Church  party,  assume  or  imagine 
that,  if  the  Church  were  emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  the 
State,  they  would  enjoy  a  freedom  which  at  present  they  lack; 
they  would  be  able  to  gratify  their  sacerdotal  or  ceremonial  pro- 
clivities. This  is,  I  believe,  the  last  thing  which  would  probably 
happen.  For  the  clergy  then  as  now  would  hold  their  offices 
upon  certain  definite  terms,  and,  if  they  broke  those  terms,  the 
appeal  would  lie  as  it  lies  now  to  the  secular  courts  of  law.  Di» 
establishment  and  disendowment  would  afford  no  relief  from  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  but  they  would  call  into  play  the  energy  of 
laymen  in  the  Church ;  and,  as  the  laity  are  upon  the  whole  less 
favourably  inclined  to  sacerdotalism  or  ritualism  than  the  clergy, 
it  is  probable  that  the  High  Church  clergy  would  find  themselves 
more  strongly  controlled  than  they  are  now ,  when  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  out  the  law  because  of  the  association  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  is  the  main  obstacle  to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

The  policy  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  would  not, 
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indeed,  be  an  unmixed  injury  to  the  Church.  But  when  I  try  to 
ask  myself  as  dispassionately  as  possible  how  far  the  Church  would 
be  spiritually  benefited  by  the  severance  of  her  present  association 
with  the  State,  the  answer  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  be  expected 
to  be.  Let  me  repeat  that  I  am  inquiring  wholly  and  solely  what 
will  be  the  benefit  of  disestablishment  to  religion ;  how  far  it  will 
help  to  make  the  ministry  of  the  Church  more  faithful,  more 
vigorous,  more  successful,  more  loyal  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  argue  that  the  national 
recognition  of  the  Church  gives  the  Church  a  privileged  position 
in  comparison  with  other  denominations,  and  that  any  such  posi- 
tion of  privilege  is  unjust  and  unwelcome  to  Nonconformists. 
This  is  a  perfectly  valid  argument  for  disestablishment,  although 
not,  I  think,  for  disendowment ;  but  it  is  not  the  argument  which 
Nonconformists  most  frequently  advance ;  and  against  it  may  be 
set  the  disadvantages  to  which  the  Church  through  association 
with  the  State  is  plainly  subjected.  But  it  is  the  spiritual  conse- 
quence of  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  the  question 
whether  the  Church  being  disestablished  and  disendowed  would 
do  her  work  better  than  she  does  it  now,  which  is  the  main  point 
at  issue;  and  this  is  principally  a  question  for  Churchmen.  It 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  Nonconformists  know  best  what 
is  best  for  Nonconformity,  and  Churchmen  what  is  good  for  the 
Church.  But  that  Nonconformists  should  dwell  upon  the  gain 
which  will  accrue  to  the  Church  from  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment is  an  unreal  and  unnatural  position. 

It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  Church  would  gain  something  in 
spirituality.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  she  would  gain 
much ;  for  if  a  languid  Church  may  be  quickened  into  new  spiritual 
life  by  the  shock  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  at  the  present  time  a  languid  but  an 
energetic  and  self-sacrificing  Church.  I  cannot  look  upon  the 
presence  of  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  tending  to 
secularise  the  Church.  The  Bishops  may  or  may  not  have  cast 
their  influence  in  times  past  on  the  side  of  progress  and  reform. 
Probably  there  is  no  Churchman  who  does  not  wish  that  they  had 
been  more  liberal  and  more  sympathetic  with  causes  making  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  But  if  there  were  no  Bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  then  the  clergy  would  be  eligible  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  there  is  nothing  which,  would  probably  be  more 
dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  clergy  than  the 
candidature  for  parliamentary  seats.  The  presence  of  a  certain 
number  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  set-off  against  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  clergy  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  tends 
to  spiritualise  rather  than  to  secularise  the  office  of  the  clergy.  In 
fact  there  is  now  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  Bishops  who  are 
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members  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  vote  upon  strictly  political 
questions. 

Again,  it  is  possible  that  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
might  evoke  a  large  generosity  from  Churchmen  and  Church- 
women.  They  are  not,  I  am  afraid,  usually  so  generous  as  Non- 
conformists ;  they  have  not  equally  learnt  the  duty  and  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  for  religion ;  but  whatever  generosity  was  evoked 
would,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  be  counterbalanced  by  the  loss 
entailed  in  disendowment ;  and  I  see  no  probability  that  the 
Church,  if  divested  of  her  property,  would  prove  to  be  stronger 
and  better  equipped  for  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad  than 
she  is  now.  Again,  it  is  possible,  although  I  can  hardly  say  it  is 
likely,  that  the  clergy,  if  they  ceased  to  be  the  ministers  of  a 
national  Church,  would  mix  on  easier  and  happier  terms  with 
Nonconformist  ministers.  The  experience  of  the  Colonies  and 
of  India  does  not  show  that  a  happier  relation  is  the  consequence 
of  disestablishment  or  of  non-establishment.  It  is  certain,  too, 
that  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  could 
not  be  effected  without  a  long  and  fierce  controversy — such  a  con- 
troversy as  would  leave  behind  it  bitter  sentiments  of  indignation 
for  many  a  long  year  to  come. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
favourable  results  of  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  Church 
of  England,  the  only  two  positive  gains  would  be  these  : 

(1)  That  the  Church  would  derive  a  new  strength  from  the 
quickened  interest  of  the  laity. 

(2)  That  the  Church  would  gain  a  power  of  self -legislation. 
Any  Churchman  who  has  travelled  over  the  Colonies  knows 

what  a  latent  power  lies  in  the  Christian  devotion  of  the  laity. 
Again  and  again  it  is  some  pious  layman  who  maintains  month 
after  month,  if  not  year  after  year,  the  ministrations  of  religion 
in  parts  of  the  world  where  the  regular  presence  of  a  clergyman  is 
impossible.  But  the  laity  are  practically  debarred  from  taking 
part  in  the  government  of  the  national  Church  at  home.  The 
fwo  Convocations  are  but  imperfectly  representative  of  the  clergy 
— they  are  not  representative  of  the  laity  at  all.  The  Houses  of 
Laymen  and  the  [Representative  Church  Council  afford  the  laity 
a  chance  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
interest;  but  they  possess  no  more  legislative  power,  and  even 
less  official  dignity,  than  the  two  Convocations  themselves.  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Ireland,  and  in  many  of  the 
Colonies  Christian  laymen,  feeling  that  they  exercise  a  real  in- 
fluence upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Church,  are  content  to  spend 
much  time  and  thought  in  assisting  her  deliberations  and  in  giving 
effect  to  her  policy. 

The  difficulty  of  reform  in  the  Church  is,  I  think,  apt  to  be  a 
VOL.  LXVIII— No.  405  3  G 
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little  exaggerated.  Parliament  is  not,  of  course,  a  body  exclusively 
composed  or  necessarily  representative  of  Churchmen.  It  cannot 
initiate,  it  cannot  seriously  modify,  ecclesiastical  legislation  with- 
out giving  offence  to  the  Church.  But  as  a  rule  it  has  been  found 
within  the  last  half -century  that,  where  reform  is  desired  by  a 
great  majority  of  Churchmen ,  it  is  sooner  or  later  effected  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reform  is  not  so  much 
that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  unwilling  to  pass  it,  but  that 
Churchmen  are  unable  to  agree  upon  it.  At  the  present  time  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer-book  in  response  to  the  Royal  Letters  of 
Business  is  impeded  by  the  action  not  of  politicians  but  of 
Churchmen.  Yet  reforms  come  about  surely  if  slowly,  and  the 
delay  in  accomplishing  them,  although  sometimes  it  is  irritating, 
is  upon  the  whole  tranquillising,  and  it  saves  the  Church  from 
the  peril  of  dissension  and  disruption.  The  hope  of  the  future  is 
that  the  Church  of  England,  like  the  Church  of  Scotland,  may  be 
legislatively  invested  with  greater  facilities  for  self -reform- 

But  it  is  now  time  to  consider  in  what  way  the  national 
acknowledgment  of  religion  in  England  through  the  existence  of 
a  national  Church  is  favourable  to  the  religion,  to  Christianity, 
and  to  the  supreme  interests  of  the  national  life. 

(1)  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  a  nation  is  a  Christian  nation 
so  long  as  it  preserves  a  national  Church,  and  that,  if  the  national 
Church  were  disestablished  and  disendowed,  the  nation  would 
cease  to  be  Christian.  This  is,  I  think,  a  hyperbolical  state- 
ment. A  nation  is  Christian  if  its  citizens,  or  the  majority  of  its 
citizens,  are  Christians.  If  they  cease  to  be  Christians,  it  ceases 
ipso  facto  to  be  a  Christian  nation.  There  is  no  national  estab- 
lished Church  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  yet  the  United 
States  are  a  Christian  nation.  Mr.  Bryce  puts  the  case  well 
when  he  says  : 

The  whole  matter  may,  I  think,  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
Christianity  is  in  fact  understood  to  be,  though  not  the  legally  established 
religion,  yet  the  national  religion.  So  far  from  thinking  their  Common- 
wealth godless,  the  Americans  conceive  that  the  religious  character  of  a 
Government  consists  in  nothing  but  the  religious  belief  of  the  individual 
citizens,  and  the  conformity  of  their  conduct  to  that  belief.  They  feel  the 
general  acceptance  of  Christianity  to  be  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their 
national  prosperity,  and  their  nation  the  special  object  of  the  Divine 
favour.12 

All  this  may  be  true ;  yet  it  may  be  true  also  that  a  nation  like 
Great  Britain  cannot  destroy  its  historical  association  with 
Christianity  except  at  the  cost  of  inflicting  a  blow  upon  Chris- 
tianity itself.  The  recent  severance  between  Church  and  State 
in  France,  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate  effect,  was  undoubtedly 

12  7' he  American  Commonwealth,  vol.  iii.  p.  474. 
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intended  and  regarded  as  a  national  abnegation  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  alike  may  be  more  or 
less  blinded  by  partiality  to  the  religious  effect  of  establishment 
and  disestablishment.  Upon  this  point  no  judgment  can  be  more 
valuable  than  that  of  a  highly  enlightened  and  thoroughly  dis- 
passionate Christian  observer  belonging  to  a  foreign  nation.  The 
late  Canon  Liddon  published  in  the  Times  on  the  17th  of  October 
1885  a  letter13  which  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Dollinger  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  address.  Speaking  of  disestablish- 
ment, Dr.  Dollinger  said  : 

For  my  part  I  think  that  any  such  measure  should  be  firmly  resisted.  It 
would  be  a  blow  to  Christianity  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout 
Europe.  .  .  .  Without  maintaining  that  intimate  association  with  the  civil 
power  had  always  been  an  advantage  to  religion,  or  that  the  existing 
relations  between  Church  and  State  in  England  are  of  an  ideal  description, 
or  that,  if  disestablished  and  disendowed,  the  Church  of  England  would 
perish  as  a  religious  body,  or  that  she  might  not,  after  an  interval,  enjoy 
a  more  vigorous  life  than  now — at  least  in  some  respects — he  yet  held  that 
the  broadest  and  most  serious  aspect  of  such  a  catastrophe  would  be  that  of 
a  blow  to  the  cause  of  religion  throughout  Christendom.  If  such  a  measure 
were  adopted  by  a  country  with  a  history  like  that  of  England,  there  could 
be  no  mistake  as  to  its  significance.  It  would  be  well  understood  alike  by 
the  friends  and  the  foes  of  Christianity,  in  Germany,  in  France,  throughout 
the  civilised  world. 

The  deliberate  judgment  of  such  a  man  upon  such  a  matter  may 
be  sound  or  unsound,  correct  or  incorrect ;  but  nobody  who  cares 
for  Christianity  can  disregard  it. 

(2)  A  national  Church  seems  intrinsically  to  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  setting  a  true  ideal  of  life  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
For  materialism  is  a  besetting  danger  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
individuals  in  the  present  day.  But  to  assume  that  the  State  is 
concerned  only  with  the  material  interests  of  the  people  is  to 
lower  the  State  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  themselves.  A 
national  Church  is,  then,  a  witness  to  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
nation's  life.  It  is  too  much  forgotten  that  in  all  countries  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  take  their  tone  more  or  less  from  the  State. 
No  doubt  they  themselves  constitute  the  State ;  but  in  turn  the 
State  influences  them;  what  the  State  honours,  they  honour; 
what  the  State  neglects,  they  neglect  or  are  apt  to  neglect.  If, 
then,  the  State  proclaims  its  indifference  to  the  religious  interests 
of  the  nation,  the  nation  loses  a  potent  motive  to  religion. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  studies  the  social  and  political 
phenomena  of  the  United  States  will  doubt  that  nothing  is  so 
greatly  needed  there  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  wealth. 
Wealth  in  the  United  States  assumes  an  importance  at  present 

13  Quoted  by  Lord  Selborne,  A  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
Disestablishment,  p.  xxvii, 
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happily  unknown  in  the  European  world.  It  colours  the  whole 
life  of  parties  and  States ;  it  is  the  predominant,  unrivalled  power 
in  the  national  life.  There  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  wealth  is 
becoming  too  strong  an  influence  in  English  society.  But  where 
an  aristocracy  exists,  where  an  established  Church  exists,  these 
are  forces  counterbalancing  in  some  measure  the  exclusive  or 
excessive  regard  for  riches. 

American  society  affords  many  object-lessons  to  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World.  It  has  been  enabled  to  make  experiments  such 
as  would  not  have  been  possible  or  easy  in  long-established  com- 
munities. Sometimes  the  experiment  has  been  happy  in  itself, 
sometimes  it  has  been  facilitated  by  the  lavish  resources  of  the 
Western  world,  sometimes  it  has  been  a  failure  or  an  evil.  The 
predominance  of  wealth  has  proved  an  evil  threatening  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  national  life.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  one  reason 
for  the  deleterious  influence  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  has 
been  the  absence  of  institutions  which  would  in  their  nature  draw 
to  themselves  a  part  at  least  of  the  energy  now  concentrated  upon 
the  pursuit  of  material  riches.  Among  these  influences  one  is  a 
peerage,  the  other  is  a  national  Church.  That  neither  of  these 
institutions  is  free  from  grave  defect ,  I  know  only  too  well ;  I  am 
merely  concerned  to  show  that  they  tend  to  counterbalance  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  purse. 

(3)  Another  consideration  of  much  importance  is,  I  think, 
this  :  When  I  look  forward  to  the  future,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
Governments  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing  the  respect  of  the 
communities  or  the  classes  which  they  govern.  The  loss  of 
respect  for  authority  is  one  of  the  striking  phenomena  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  attains  its  extreme  form  in  Anarchism  or  Nihilism  ; 
and  the  curious  feature  of  Anarchism  or  Nihilism  is  that  its 
votaries  entertain  as  little  respect  for  the  President  of  the  freest 
Kepublic  in  the  world  as  for  the  hereditary  representative  of  the 
most  ancient  monarchy.  They  hate  not  a  particular  form  of 
government,  but  all  government ;  they  aspire  not  to  reform,  but 
to  destroy,  social  conditions.  Their  opinions  are  not  infrequently 
—they  are  perhaps  usually — associated  with  the  repudiation  of  all 
religious  faith.  In  England,  it  is  true,  disregard  of  the  law  and 
of  government  generally  has  not  attained  any  large  proportions ; 
it  is  confined  to  a  few  sentimental  theorists,  or  to  persons  who 
aim  at  reaching  political  ends  by  unconstitutional  methods ;  but 
the  spirit  is  there,  and  it  may  show  itself  sooner  or  later  in  the 
same  wild  actions. 

There  was  never  greater  need  than  now  fco  hedge  government 
with  divinity.  There  is  need  to  preach  anew  the  apostolic 
message  that  'the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.'  But 
religion  affords  the  supreme  sanction  of  government.  For  religion, 
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or  at  least  Christianity,  teaches  that  the  hereditary  or  elective 
governor,  as  soon  as  he  attains  his  office,  becomes  invested  with  a 
certain  Divine  sanction  ;  and  as  the  king  is  the  head  of  the  State, 
so  the  Divine  sanction  resting  upon  him  is  supreme. 

Of  the  ceremonies  which  attest  the  historical  connexion  of  the 
Church  in  England  with  the  State,  the  most  august  and  sacred  is 
the  coronation  of  the  sovereign  in  Westminster  Abbey.  No  other 
ceremony  can  vie  with  it  in  dignity  or  antiquity.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  once  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Kheims ;  but  that  coronation  has  passed  away, 
and  the  coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey  still  survives.  It  can 
be  traced  backward  in  unbroken  line  to  the  day  when  the  crown 
of  England  was  laid  by  an  Archbishop's  trembling  hands  before 
the  high  altar  of  the  Abbey  Church  upon  William  the  Conqueror. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  Coronation  Service?  It  is  the 
'  sacring  '  or  consecration  of  the  sovereign.  He  enters  the  Abbey 
as  the  hereditary  successor  to  the  Throne  ;  he  leaves  it  as  also  the 
consecrated  representative  of  God.  But  if  there  were  no  national 
Church,  the  Coronation  Service  would  in  all  probability  die  a 
natural  death.  For  a  mixed  Coronation  Service,  in  which  the 
clergy  of  all  the  Churches  would  participate,  is  a  practical  im- 
possibility. The  Coronation  Service  must  be  the  service  of  one 
Church.  If  there  were  no  national  Church,  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  king  would  not  be  religiously  crowned  at  all  than 
that  he  would  be  crowned  at  one  time  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at 
another  in  Westminster  Cathedral,  and  at  another  in  the  City 
Temple.  But  it  is  the  coronation  which  is  the  highest  title  of  the 
Throne  to  the  homage  of  the  nation.  I  would  earnestly  beg  the 
advocates  of  disestablishment  to  reflect  whether  in  the  name  of 
religious  equality  they  may  not  imperil  the  historical  religious 
character  of  British  sovereignty  altogether. 

The  late  Bishop  Creighton,  speaking  of  the  theory  which 
would  '  strip  the  State  of  all  connexion  with  the  religious  life  of 
the  nation,'  wrote  as  follows  : 

There  is  no  political  axiom  which  is,  to  me,  more  repugnant,  because 
it  degrades  the  conception  of  the  State,  which  I,  for  one,  wish  to  uphold  at 
all  costs.  I  know  the  axiom  in  its  mediaeval  form,  when  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
laid  down  that  temporal  authority  had  its  origin  in  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  spiritual  authority  was  of  necessity  its 
master  and  director.  I  regard  with  suspicion  any  form  in  which  such  an 
opinion  is  revived.  To  me  the  institutions  by  which  my  country  is  governed 
are  precious,  and  I  should  sorely  grieve  to  see  their  claims  on  my  allegiance 
diminished.  I  think  that  every  man  ought  to  be  taught  to  regard  his 
citizenship  as  something  to  be  prized  and  exercised  with  a  full  sense  of  con- 
scientious responsibility.  I  can  think  of  nothing  so  tending  to  debase  the 
ideal  of  the  State  as  talk  about  '  freeing  the  Church  from  the  bondage  of 
the  State.'  This  representation  of  the  State  as  something  inherently  unholy, 
something  stifling  to  spiritual  aspirations,  something  from  which  the  high- 
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minded  man  longs  to  be  delivered,  is  very  dangerous  teaching,  and  indeed  is 
not  seriously  meant.  But  disestablishment,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  the 
repudiation  of  a  Christian  basis  of  the  State,  would  go  far  to  give  real 
vitality  to  such  opinions.14 

(4)  Again ,  a  national  Church  is  the  one  only  possible  guarantee 
for  the  universality  of  religious  worship  and  teaching  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  There  is  no  ecclesiastical  system  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  parochial  system  of  the  Church  of  England.  For 
the  national  Church  by  its  parochial  system  not  only  gives  every 
citizen  a  title  to  the  spiritual  help  of  some  minister  of  religion, 
but  imposes  upon  some  minister  a  responsibility  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  every  citizen.  If  this  provision  is  good  for  the  rich,  it 
is  still  better  for  the  poor.  For  rich  men  who  are  religious  can 
take  care  of  themselves  :  they  can  pay  for  the  spiritual  ministra- 
tions which  they  desire.  But  the  clergyman  of  the  national 
Church  is  the  poor  man's  friend.  He  is  the  one  person  on  whom 
every  man  or  woman  possesses  a  claim.  Under  a  voluntary 
system  of  religion  a  Church  necessarily  gravitates  in  some  degree 
towards  people  of  more  or  less  property.  It  is  only  a  national 
Church  which  can  ensure  the  presence  of  a  resident  clergyman  in 
every  parish,  however  destitute,  however  degraded.  Let  me 
quote  a  passage  from  a  charge  delivered  by  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1894. 
Speaking  of  the  clergy  as  living  in  their  parishes,  he  says  : 

I  have  called  this  habitual  residence  a  distinctive  feature  of  our  national 
Church.  I  think  we  sometimes  forget  how  emphatic  the  distinction  is.  Look 
at  it  thus.  .  .  .  Taking  three  of  our  poorest  and  most  populous  South 
London  deaneries — Lambeth,  Southwark,  and  Newington — with  a  total 
population  of  424,234,  the  facts  seem  to  be  these :  There  are  therein  fifty- 
one  parishes  with  137  resident  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  There 
are  also  in  that  area,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  thirty-two  chapels  belonging 
either  to  the  Baptists,  the  Independents,  or  the  Presbyterians.  So  far  as  the 
ordinary  books  of  reference  inform  us,  only  thirteen  ministers  of  these 
chapels  are,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  '  resident.'  1S 

But  it  is  the  residence  of  the  clergyman  among  his  people  which 
is  the  great  gain.  It  is  that  which  makes  him  their  friend,  it  is 
that  which  gives  him  a  direct  personal  knowledge  of  their  needs ; 
it  is  that  which  helps  him  or  should  help  him,  if  he  is  worthy, 
to  speak  as  their  champion. 

A  national  Church  by  its  parochial  system  affords,  as  nothing 
else  does  or  can  afford,  a  spiritual  provision  for  every  man,  woman, 
or  child  born  into  the  country,  unless  a  man  or  a  woman,  for 
himself  or  herself,  or  for  the  children,  deliberately  prefers  some 

14  The  Church  and  the  Nation,  p.  33. 

la  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Rochester, 
October  29,  30,  31,  1894,  by  Randall  T.  Davidson,  D.D.,  Ninety-ninth  Bishop, 
p.  3. 
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other  system  of  religious  administration  to  the  system  provided 
by  the  national  Church. 

Can  it  be  said  that  religious  worship  will  be  equally  assured 
after  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  ?  that 
it  will  be  equally  assured  when  all  religious  bodies  are  placed  upon 
an  equality? 

The  religious  influence  of  a  national  Church  can  be  shown 
in  the.  folio  wing  way  :  I  have  spent  many  Sundays  of  my  life 
at  sea  upon  ships  sailing  under  the  British  flag.  Only  too  often 
it  happens  that  the  conflicting  religious  interests  of  clergy,  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  and  Nonconformist  ministers  would  put  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  Divine  worship.  But  because  there  is  a 
national  Church  there  is  always  in  the  morning  Divine  worship 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  know  how 
greatly  Nonconformists  value  this  service,  I  know  how  sorry  they 
would  be  to  abandon  it.  But  it  takes  place,  and  can  only  take 
place  without  dispute,  because  it  is  prescribed  as  being  the  service 
of  the  national  Church. 

The  coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  consecration  of 
British  sovereignty.  But  what  happened  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth?  There  the  animosity  between 
the  religious  bodies  was  so  acute  that  no  minister  of  religion  was 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  inaugural  service.  A  few  prayers 
were  read  by  the  Governor-General.  But  the  difference  between 
the  Coronation  Service  in  the  Abbey  and  such  a  ceremony  in 
Parliament  House  at  Melbourne  is  a  measure  of  the  loss  which 
would  be  incurred  by  leaving  public  religious  observances  to 
such  a  chance  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  a  fight  among  the 
different  religious  denominations. 

(5)  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  every  nation  is  subject  to 
strange  phases  of  opinion.  There  may  come  a  wave  of  irreligion 
passing  over  the  national  life— it  was  so  in  France  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution — and  such  a  wave  may  easily  sweep  away  founda- 
tions of  a  voluntary  religious  system ;  but  upon  a  national  estab- 
lished and  endowed  Church  it  beats  in  vain,  and  when  the  storm 
subsides  and  the  waves  are  stilled,  the  national  Church  lifts  her 
head  uninjured  and  unmoved.  The  national  Church  reflects  the 
permanent  religious  temper  of  the  nation,  because  it  is  not,  nor 
ever  can  be  long,  out  of  touch  with  the  national  life.  No  doubt 
Erastianism,  if  it  is  a  principle  logically  carried  out,  may  do  grave 
wrong  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Church;  but,  in  so  far  as 
Erastianism  tends  to  create  or  accentuate  sympathy  between  the 
Church  and  the  nation,  it  does  good  rather  than  injury  to  both. 
Churches  and  religious  bodies  too  often  run  into  extremes ;  they 
become  narrow,  bigoted,  and  one-sided ;  they  are  governed  by  the 
men  of  least  responsibility,  and  they  lose  influence  over  the 
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national  life.  I  cannot  think  that  the  effect  of  association  with 
the  State  upon  the  Church  has  been  altogether  evil ;  it  has  pre- 
served the  equilibrium  of  the  Church  ;  it  has  rendered  the  Church 
a  power  such  as  no  voluntary  religion  could  be  in  the  national 
history  ;  it  has  engendered  a  broad ,  tolerant ,  equitable  spirit  which 
has  rendered  the  Church  of  England,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other 
Church  has  been,  the  home  of  free  thought  and  high  culture  and 
generous  sympathy  with  the  best  aspirations  of  the  English 
people. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Church,  or  in  other  words  the  national  acknowledgment  of 
religion,  is  a  matter  about  which  thinkers  of  equal  intelligence 
and  sincerity  may  not  unreasonably  hold  different  opinions. 
Where  a  national  Church  exists  there  is  no/aoubt  a  certain  dis- 
tinction, partly  ecclesiastical  and  partly  perhaps  social,  between 
the  persons  who  live  within  and  the  persons  who  live  without  the 
pale  of  the  Church.  So  far  an  establishment  may  seem  to  be 
incompatible  with  complete  religious  equality.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  establishment  of  an  endowed  Church  resting  upon  the 
parochial  system  is  the  only  possible  means  of  ensuring  religious 
teaching  and  worship  in  perpetuity  all  over  the  country.  Whether, 
then ,  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  to  maintain  a  national  Church  is  and 
must  be  a  question  more  or  less  decided  by  circumstances.  An 
establishment  may  be  justified  and  valued,  as  it  has  been  for  so 
many  ages  in  England.  It  may  become  impossible  owing  to  the 
wide  and  deep  cleavage  between  the  Church  and  the  nation,  as  it 
has  become  apparently  in  France.  What  the  future  may  hold  in 
store  for  the  Church  of  England  is  known  to  God  alone.  But 
whether  the  national  Church  remains  established  and  endowed  or 
not,  no  Churchman  can  forget  that  neither  establishment  nor  en- 
dowment is  vital  to  the  being  of  the  Church.  The  one  thing  vital 
is  fidelity  to  the  person  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  His 
Spirit  and  His  Presence  are  lost,  the  Church  is  dying  or  dead. 
But  so  long  as  He  is  with  her,  then,  whether  she  be  established 
or  disestablished,  endowed  or  disendowed,  she  can  go  her  way  in 
peace,  she  can  perform  the  sacred  work  appointed  for  her  until 
He  comes  again. 

J.  E.  C.  WELLDON. 
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THIS  first  volume,  with  the  glamour  of  old  and  new  matter,  holds 
us  spellbound.  It  unfolds  the  youth  of  a  great  imaginative  genius, 
as  his  foremost  enemies  confessed.  '  Imagination  governs  man- 
kind,' Disraeli  wrote  in  a  diary  which  finds  a  place  in  these  pages, 
while  in  a  famous  passage  he  has  celebrated  the  magic  of  youth. 
More  than  this,  about  Disraeli,  as  about  Byron,  there  was  some- 
thing of  Napoleon,  of  what  the  present  author  terms  '  daemonic.' 
Disraeli,  too,  was  an  elemental  force,  and  the  curtain  here  rises  on 
the  drama  of  its  development,  the  career,  voice,  and  action  of  a 
unique  personality,  who  believed  that  '  the  public  '  was  made  by 
man,  whereas  an  individual  is  'divine.'  Disraeli  was  unique 
not  only  in  England  but  in  Europe,  though  affinities  in  very 
different  directions  of  energy  or  of  irony  may  be  found  in  Heine 
and  in  the  meteoric  Ferdinand  Lassalle.  More  almost  than 
any  statesman  (and  he  was  a  poet-statesman)  Disraeli  represents 
and  projects  himself,  and  this  self  he  stamped  upon  Great  Britain 
— that  Britain  which  from  the  first  he  aspired  to  renovate  on 
the  lines  of  greatness.  He  himself  has  spoken  of  the  '  creative 
and  primordial  mind '  which  should  say  to  a  country  '  You 
shall  believe,'  and  he  wrote,  when  he  was  twenty-one,  to  his 
father  '  England  with  all  her  imperfections  is  worth  all  the 
world  together.'  His  emergence,  his  career,  his  climax,  were 
essentially  dramatic.  By  mutual  attraction  the  picturesque 
and  unexpected  and  romantic  gravitated  towards  him.  He  was 
an  artist,  conscious  and  confident  of  an  overwhelming  call,  and 
mystery  and  mastery  environed  him.  What  he  figured  himself  to 
become,  he  was,  and  grew  recognised  to  be.  But  the  very  drama 
with  its  ubiquitous  blaze  of  colour  and  of  plot — '  this  dazzling  farce 
of  life  '  he  calls  it  in  a  letter — made  it  difficult  for  the  colourless  to 
comprehend  him.  The  dramatic  was  confused  with  the  theatrical , 
and  the  inherent  greatness  belittled  as  bombast.  The  largeness 
and  exaltation  of  which  he  was  ever  conscious,  the  superiority  of 
organisation  which  fired  his  broodings,  took  an  egoistic  tinge  which 

1  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.     By  William  Flavelle 
Monypenny.     Vol.  I.  1804-1837,  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
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was  readily  branded  as  commonplace  egotism.  Of  all  the  obstacles 
that  beset  his  path,  the  sneers  of  mediocrity  were  perhaps  the  most 
baffling,  yet  those  too  he  surmounted,  till  in  time  (and  '  Time  '  was 
Disraeli's  watchword)  he  fastened  himself  as  a  habit  on  our  bour- 
geoisie. The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  suspicion  that  Dis- 
raeli, like  Napoleon,  was  a  gambler,  that  he  gambled  in  ideas,  and 
ideas  have  a  hard  fight  for  it  in  our  phlegmatic  island. 

The  Napoleon  in  him  finds  its  most  concentrated  expression  in 
the  fragments  of  his  diaries  which  bare  his  inmost  soul ,  and  read 
like  the  pronouncements  of  Napoleon  himself  or  the  most  defiant 
confessions  of  Byron.  Take  the  following  from  a  diary  of 
September  1833  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty-nine  :  '  Nature  has 
given  me  an  awful  ambition  and  fiery  passions.  My  life  has  been 
a  struggle,  with  moments  of  rapture  ;  a  storm  with  dashes  of  moon- 
light.' This  luridness  glowered  across  the  tranquil  horizon  of  his 
home  and  of  his  softer  emotions.  The  sub-conscious  self  con- 
tinually asserted  itself  and  often  appalled  him.  Outwardly  he  was 
born ,  like  his  father ,  to  cease  to  be  an  alien ,  to  mix ,  and  to  be  adapted 
to  a  pleasant  environment.  Ideally  he  nourished  the  hope  of 
being  like  one  of  the  Maccabees,  of  dying  for  a  cause,  although  he 
felt  that  such  a  death  would  arise  from  desiring  more  than  that 
cause.  This  is  the  early  side  of  him  that  found  expression  in 
Alroy.  But  inwardly  he  panted  to  govern  mankind,  and  there 
were  no  bounds  to  the  sphere  of  that  government.  He  felt  himself 
called,  predestined  :  '  Destiny  bears  us  to  our  lot  and  Destiny  is 
perhaps  our  own  will ' ;  '  I  fully  believed  myself  the  object  of  an 
omnipotent  Destiny  over  which  I  had  no  control ' ;  or  again ,  as  he 
phrased  it  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Bulwer  Lytton,  '  We  are  the  children 
of  the  gods  and  are  never  more  the  slaves  of  circumstances  than 
when  we  deem  ourselves  their  masters.'  But  he  never  deceived 
himself  as  to  the  moral  dangers  in  the  process.  He  dissected 
himself  pitilessly,  and  sought  more  and  more  to  direct,  sublime, 
dedicate,  and  humanise  his  aspirations.  He  was  opposed  to  every 
form  of  materialism.  He  firmly  Relieved  in  the  spiritual  essence 
of  man.  He  regarded  the  world  as  a  battleground  of  spiritual 
forces,  and  never  as '  a  box  of  chemicals  '  or  a  workshop  of  machines. 
In  several  respects,  as  Mr.  Monypenny  indicates,  there  were 
points  of  affinity,  despite  glaring  differences,  between  Disraeli, 
Newman,  and  Carlyle.  They  were  all '  on  the  side  of  the  angels. ' 

His  physical  constitution  was  singular,  and  his  youth  was 
troubled  by  breakdowns  so  mysterious  that  the  physicians — of 
whom  he  always  made  fun — took  refuge  in  terming  them  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  tissues  :  he  may  well  have  had  some 
epileptic  tendency. 

Psychological  contrast,  then,  vied  with  contrasts  external 
and  superficial;  indeed,  as  always,  it  created  and  controlled 
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them,  for  it  is  character  that  engenders  events.  His  irony 
and  his  humour  went  hand  in  hand  as  they  played  like  the 
breeze  over  those  many  strings.  There  was  his  descent,  strange 
in  its  own  sphere,  even  on  Mr.  Monypenny's  showing  (about 
which  much  could  be  said),  in  alliance  with  his  native  and 
genuine  zeal  for  Great  Britain,  manifest  from  the  outset  and 
dwelt  on  after  his  death  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury.  And,  further- 
more, this  very  pride  of  pedigree  stands  in  sharp  relief  with  the 
unassuming  quiet  of  his  home  circle.  There  was  his  blend  of 
mirth  and  melancholy,  of  dreaminess  and  daring,  of  prudence  and 
rashness ,  alike  penetrative — his  feverish  thirst  for  action  and  calm 
recoils  into  reverie.  Kuminativeness  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
realisation  pursued  him  throughout.  He  loved  the  conception  of 
a  work,  but  dreaded  its  execution,  yet  when  the  plunge  was  taken 
all  his  powers  rose  :  '  Indeed,'  he  assured  Lady  Blessington  in 
1834,  alluding  to  his  health,  '  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  am  never 
well  save  in  action,  and  then  I  feel  immortal.  I  am  ashamed  of 
being  nervous.  Dyspepsia  always  makes  me  wish  for  a  civil  war.' 
Then  there  was  the  arabesque  fancy  side  by  side  with  the  keenly 
practical  and  Western  bent ;  the  interacting  triumphs  of  imagina- 
tion and  experience.  There  was  his  eighteenth  century  bias  and 
his  nineteenth  century  instinct.  There  was  his  combination  of 
fatalism  and  of  free  will — '  Destiny  is  our  will  and  our  will  is 
perhaps  our  nature,'  or,  as  The  Infernal  Marriage,  one  of  his 
earliest  satires,  puts  it  in  a  sentence  which  (uncited  here)  is  itself 
a  quotation,  '  All  is  ordained,  yet  man  is  nevertheless  master  of 
his  own  actions. '  For  him  the  individual  will  implied  the  universal 
fate.  There  were  his  unconquerable  ambitions  and  his  deep 
affections,  his  pride — which  he  confesses — and  the  winning  gentle- 
ness and  consideration  which  always  endeared  him  to  his  friends. 
There  was  what  Mr.  Monypenny  styles  his  union  of  sincerity  and 
pose,  but  the  pose  was  sincere  because  it  was  natural  to  one  who 
rehearsed  and  enacted  his  own  piece  on  the  public  stage ;  he 
romanticised  reality,  but  it  was  reality  in  the  main  that  he 
heightened. 

Conjoined  in  a  nature  declared  by  Lord  Granville  to  have  had 
few  equals  in  its  wonderful  inclusion  of  gifts,  we  see  reserve  and 
frankness,  industry  and  indolence  (all  men  of  high  imagination, 
writes  Disraeli,  are  indolent),  intuition  and  effort,  reverence  and 
mockery,  patience  and  impulse  (for  with  all  his  self-control  he  was 
radically  impulsive),  artistry  and  crudeness,  creativeness  and 
mimicry,  passion  without  prejudice,  repose  without  rest,  and 
revenge  forgiving  and  forgiven  (for  Disraeli  tells  us  in  this  book 
that  Peel,  Croker,  and  O'Connell  sent  him  messages  of  peace 
before  they  died),  continually  mingling  and  struggling  together. 
And  over  all — for  he  was  alike  versatile  and  one-sided — that 
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centralising  strength  of  will  which  was  inspired  by  the  glow  of  over- 
powering ideas.  Disraeli  was  born  an  esprit,  a  man  of  ideas. 
'  Haunted,'  I  wrote  more  than  six  years  ago  in  a  passage  which 
I  am  glad  to  find,  with  much  else  both  of  thought  and  fact,  justi- 
fied in  this  volume, 

Haunted  by  ideal  pictures  of  life  and  destiny,  which  he  projected  by  an 
enormous  will-power  into  action,  he  sometimes  tended  to  a  certain  stiffness 
of  ideas,  though  never  into  one  of  mere  opinions.  .  .  .  His  wit  .  .  .  was 
exceptional  and  it  was  never  empty ;  it  summarised  wisdom.  His  phrases 
wielded  an  enchanting  wand.  They  were  fantastic  and  spacious,  but  he 
never  used  big  words  for  little  things.  It  was  the  exotic  about  them  that 
sometimes  perplexed  and  annoyed. 

In  England  ideas  knock  at  our  gates  with  slow  insistence  before, 
like  other  aliens,  they  are  admitted  and  adopted. 

In  this  volume  two  factors  often  appear,  though  perhaps  they 
are  too  faintly  emphasised,  yet  they  are  clues.  Disraeli's  Mediter- 
ranean mind  is  one,  and  that  epithet  is  truer  than  '  Oriental,'  or, 
as  he  himself  puts  it  in  a  fragmentary  record  of  1833  : 

My  mind  is  a  continental  mind,  a  revolutionary  mind ;  I  am  only  truly 
great  in  action.  If  ever  I  am  placed  in  a  truly  eminent  position,  I  shall 
prove  this.  I  could  rule  the  House  of  Commons,  although  there  would  be 
a  great  prejudice  against  me  at  first.  It  is  the  most  jealous  assembly  in 
the  world.  .  .  .  Poetry  is  the  safety-valve  of  my  passions,  but  I  wish  to  act 
what  I  write. 

This  secret  prophecy  came  true,  like  so  many  of  his  forecasts,  and 
Imagination  was  justified  of  her  child.  And  not  Imagination  only. 
His  self  confidence  was  rooted  in  discernment.  Before  he  con- 
fessed* himself  as  follows,  when  Ee  was  not  yet  twenty-nine, 
'  Vathek  '  Beckford  too  had  protested  that  Disraeli's  assurance 
was  not  conceit. 

The  world  calls  me  conceited.  The  world  is  in  error.  I  trace  all  the 
blunders  of  my  life  to  sacrificing  my  own  opinion  to  that  of  others.  When 
I  was  considered  very  conceited  indeed  I  was  nervous,  and  had  self-confidence 
only  by  fits.  I  intend  in  future  to  act  only  from  my  own  impulse.  I  have 
an  unerring  instinct,  I  can  read  characters  at  a  glance.  .  .  . 

And  in  the  same  jottings  of  self -revelation  he  records  that  three 
men  alone  had  really  influenced  him — his  placid  father,  whom  he 
adored ;  Botta,  the  son  of  the  Italian  historian  and  future  coadjutor 
of  Layard,  whom  he  had  met  abroad;  and  Bulwer  Lytton.  It 
was  these  characteristics  that  made  him  at  once  a  sorcerer  and  a 
seer.  Mr.  Monypenny  styles  this  passage  a  strange  rhapsody. 
Why  '  strange  '  ? 

The  other  element  which  confronts  us  is  the  still,  small  voice 
of  his  immense  devotion  to  his  sister,  which  rivalled  that  of 
Macaulay,  Mendelssohn,  and  Heine  for  theirs.  When  his  early 
friend  and  her  fianct,  Meredith,  died  so  tragically  at  Cairo,  Disraeli 
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wrote  that  he  only  lived  for  Sarah  Disraeli,  and  that  for  her 
betrothed  he  would  gladly  have  given  his  life.  Mr.  Monypenny 
includes  one  charming  and  pathetic  passage  about  her.  '  The 
chief  solace  in  her  loneliness,'  he  says,  '  was  to  watch  the  progress 
of  his  fame.'  He  never,  we  learn,  recovered  her  loss,  and  when 
he  became  Prime  Minister  replied  to  '  an  intimate  friend  '  wishing 
that  she  could  have  lived  to  witness  the  triumph.  '  Ah,  poor  Sa, 
poor  Sa  !  we've  lost  our  audience,  we've  lost  our  audience  ' — this 
meant  much  with  his  noted  reticence  on  his  inmost  feelings  and 
affections.  I  have  the  authority  of  his  surviving  sister-in-law  for 
stating  that  to  the  end  of  that  sister's  days  he  communicated  with 
her  daily  and,  indeed,  that  he  made  his  correspondence  a  condition 
of  his  marriage.  She  was  as  intellectual  as  she  was  unselfish,  and 
lavished  on  him  all  that  perfect  understanding,  encouragement, 
and  sympathy  could  bestow.  In  hope  she  equalled,  in  faith  and 
charity  she  much  surpassed  him. 

In  the  presentation  Mr.  Monypenny  shows  some  admirable 
qualities.  He  lets  Disraeli  speak  for  himself.  He  is  restrained, 
which  is  an  advantage  for  a  theme  so  thrilling  as  this.  He  is 
always  lucid,  he  is  correct  without  being  pedantic,  and  his  arrange- 
ment evinces  a  sound  discrimination,  though  there  is  too  little 
grouping  about  it.  The  style  is  often  good,  if  seldom  distin- 
guished, and  some  of  the  comments  are  acute  and  even  profound. 
Phrases,  too,  like  '  staccato  style  '  (of  one  of  Disraeli's  political 
pamphlets)  and  '  pilgrimage  of  passion  '  (applied  to  O'Connell's 
circuit  of  agitation),  arrest  us,  while  the  dictum  that  nearly  all 
Disraeli's  successes  were  founded  on  his  failures  is  eminently  true. 
He  seems  to  have  begun  coldly  and  then  to  have  warmed  to  his 
task.  All  this  is  welcome  in  a  case  where,  for  the  first  time,  the 
choice  of  a  statesman's  biographer  had  been  entrusted  to  a  news- 
paper office,  but  the  result  has  warranted  the  experiment.  The 
chief  errors,  if  I  may  say  so,  seem  to  lie  in  some  want  of 
imagination  and  a  somewhat  narrow  literary  range,  not 
always  balanced  by  extreme  perceptiveness.  There  are  occa- 
sional omissions,  and  some  misapprehensions  of  '  values,'  espe- 
cially as  to  the  biographical  bearings  and  mutual  relations  of 
Disraeli's  works.  Occasionally,  too,  though  this  is  far  from  the 
rule,  the  style  sinks  to  that  of  a  Times1  obituary,  and  the  remarks 
half  incline  to  platitude.  In  a  word,  there  is  more  of  a  peep-show 
than  a  picture  in  this  psychological  volume,  the  material  of  which 
affords  more  than  its  arranger  always  grasps.  He  lacks  co- 
ordinating power.  He  gives  the  inward,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  the 
outward,  but  he  rarely  penetrates  to  the  core.  His  work  is  never 
disjointed,  but  it  sometimes  needs  inspiration.  It  would  be 
ungracious  to  cavil  where  so  much  is  well  done,  but  a  few 
moot  objections  may  be  urged  at  once.  Not  nearly  enough  stress 
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is  laid  on  Alroy,  which  interprets  the  young  Disraeli  more  deeply 
than  Contarini,  and  in  association  with  the  Psychological 
Romance  supplies  almost  a  complete  key.  What  I  am  about  to 
submit  will  not  run  counter  to  Disraeli's  own  interpretation  of 
Vivian  Grey,  Contarini  Fleming,  and  Alroy  in  those  most  fas- 
cinating jottings  which  are  now  first  given  to  the  world.  One 
estimate  by  Disraeli  of  his  aims  may  serve  as  a  preamble  : 

In  Vivian  Grey  I  have  portrayed  my  active  and  real  ambition.  In 
Alroy,  my  ideal  ambition.  The  Psychological  Romance  is  a  development 
of  my  poetic  character.  This  trilogy  is  the  secret  history  of  my  feelings. 
I  shall  write  no  more  about  myself. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  touching  on  one  of  these  books  in  one  of 
the  published  letters  to  his  sister  he  says  that  $he  will  know  what 
he  means. 

That  Disraeli  as  a  stripling  regarded  himself  as  a  sort  of  fallen 
prince  appears  nowhere  better  than  in  the  first  soliloquy  of  the 
Hebrew  chieftain  in  that  Pizarro  strain  which,  however  crudely, 
exemplified  the  young  author's  early  theories  of  rhythmical  prose  : 

Why  do  I  live  ?  Ah !  Could  the  thought  that  lurks  within  my  secret 
heart  but  answer — not  that  trumpet's  blast  could  speak  as  loud  or  clear. 
The  votary  of  a  false  idea,  I  linger  in  the  shadowy  life,  and  feed  on  silent 
images  which  no  eye  but  mine  can  gaze  upon,  till  at  length  they  are  invested 
with  all  the  terrible  circumstances  of  life,  and  breathe  and  act,  and  form 
a  stirring  world  of  fate  and  beauty,  time  and  death  and  glory.  And  then 
from  out  this  dazzling  wilderness  of  deeds  I  wander  forth  and  wq,ke,  and 
find  myself  in  this  dull  house  of  bondage,  even  as  I  do  now.  Horrible ! 
horrible !  ...  It  is  the  will  that  is  father  to  the  deed,  and  he  who  broods 
over  some  long  idea,  however  wild,  will  find  his  dream  was  but  the  prophecy 
of  coming  fate.  And  even  now  a  vivid  flash  darts  through  the  darkness  of 
my  mind.  Methinks,  methinks — ah !  worst  of-  woes,  to  dream  of  glory  in 
despair.  ...  I,  Alroy,  the  descendant  of  sacred  kings,  and  with  a  soul 
that  pants  for  empire,  I  stand  here  extending  my  vain  arm  for  my  lost 
sceptre,  a  most  dishonoured  slave!  And  do  I  still  exist?  ...  If  we 
cannot  flourish,  why  then  we  will  die. 

And  then  succeeds  the  conversation  with  the  darling  sister  who 
seeks  to  soothe  the  indignant  boy  exclaiming  '  A  prince  without 
a  kingdom ! '  Alroy  was,  of  course,  published  in  1883,  and  was 
formally  begun,  like  Contarini,  on  the  Eastern  journey  which 
ended  in  the  October  of  1831.  There  is,  however,  a  probability, 
which  Mr.  Monypenny  ignores,  that  both  of  these  self-illuminating 
stories  were  sketched  out  during  his  Italian  travels  with  the 
Austens  in  1826.  In  his  foreign  letters  of  that  year  he  tells  his 
father  that  he  would  willingly  pitch  his  '  papers  '  into  the  sea  if 
only  that  dear  friend  would  persevere  in  his  great  work.  These 
'  papers  '  Mr.  Monypenny  takes  to  mean  the  sequel  of  Vivian  Grey 
alone,  but  he  himself  speaks  of  Disraeli's  Alroy  project  as  dating 
from  a  year  or  more  before  1829  (p.  121).  This  detail  is  not 
without  significance,  both  psychological  and  biographical.  Then 
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again,  concerning  Contarini,  while  he  points  out  rightly  that  it 
develops  less  the  formation  of  a  poet's  character  than  the  oscilla- 
tions between  fantasy  and  action,  he  seerns  to  me  to  miss  the 
double  meaning  which  pervades  the  story.     The  keynote  of  the 
book  is  '  predisposition,'  which  ought  to  form,  though  it  does  not, 
the  basis  of  our  education.     In  tracking  the  hero's  psychology 
Disraeli  the  younger  combines  himself  with  Disraeli  the  elder. 
Isaac  D' Israeli  was  a  born  man  of  letters,  though  at  first  his  easy- 
going father  wished  to  make  him  a  man  of  ledgers.     He  ran  away 
from  home  ;  so  does  Contarini.     Nothing  could  thwart  his  or  Con- 
tarini's  instinct  for  literature.     In  like  manner  Disraeli's  cautious 
father  deprecated  his  son's  ineradicable  ambition  to  govern  men 
and  wished  the  megalomaniac  to  enter  a  profession.     Contarini, 
next  turned  into  the  youthful  son,  finds  that  nothing  can  prevent 
his  purpose ,  and  he  attends  a  Congress ,  which  is  almost  a  prophecy 
of  Lord  Beacon sfield  at  Berlin.     At  the  close,  however,  calamity 
relegates  him  to  literary  solitude  ;  and  the  eventual  failure  of  extra- 
vagant ambition  had  been  the  perpetual  warning  of  the  father, 
and  the  fear  and  refrain  of  the  son.     So  too,  as  regards  Vivian 
Grey,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Monypenny  has  missed  its  full 
significance,  which  I  take  to  be  a  combination  of  Isaac  D' Israeli's 
advice   and   his   son's    conflicting   ambition.     It   is    as   though 
Disraeli  had  said,  '  If  my  father  be  right  in  bidding  me  beware 
of  inordinate  aspiration  and  the  hollo wness  of  the  great  world  '- 
'  society  on  anti-social  principles,'  as  Vivian  Grey  brands  it — '  this 
is  what  will  happen.'     It  is  a  forecast  rather  than  a  retrospect  or 
contrast.     It  shows  a  youth  whose  radically  good  nature  grows 
perverted  but  is  not  ruined.     Nor,  in  trifles,  and  in  the  same 
connexion,    can    I    agree    that   Disraeli,    even    before    he    had 
reached  twenty-one,  had  not  encountered  the  prototypes  of  collie 
of  his  characters,  though  much  later  he  has  told  us  that  this  first 
attempt  was  not  written  from  observation.     He  had  not,  of  course, 
moved  in  the  society  which  he  encountered  in  the  thirties,  but  his 
father,  though  a  literary  recluse,  had  a  wider  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances than  Mr.  Monypenny  mentions.     He  was  much  respected, 
and  had  a  wide  reputation.     His  works  were  the  favourites  of  men 
so  various  as  Byron  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  when  he  first 
met  Byron  he  confessed  with  great  simplicity  (in  a  letter  which 
this  volume  introduces)  his  amazement  at  the  homage  paid  to  him 
by  the  poet,  whom  he  found  as  '  modest '  as  '  gentlemanlike.'     He 
was  conversant  with  historians  and  literati.     Early  in  life  he  had 
been  the  guest  of  John  Baring  and  the  associate  of  Pye,  both  the 
Downmans  had  long  been  his  allies,  both  the  Crokers  frequented 
him,  and  Washington  Irving  was  also  a  companion.     Scott  he 
knew,  Southey  he  heroised,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Barry  the  painter,  and 
Lord  Malion  were  among  those  known  to  him,  while  in  his  old 
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bachelor  days  Caleb  Whitefoord,  who  lodged  above  him  in  the 
Adelphi,  had  been  his  friend.  Whitefoord,  of  course,  was  now 
dead,  as  was  John  Wolcot,  the  man  whom  the  young  scholar 
assailed  in  his  earliest  verses,  but  Isaac  D' Israeli  knew  their 
environment. 

I  cannot  think  that  John  Murray's  dinner-table  played  quite 
such  an  important  part  in  affording  a  meeting  place  for  the  young 
Disraeli  with  celebrities.  Murray  was,  of  course,  an  old  and 
valued  friend  of  the  family,  and  through  Murray  arose  that  un- 
fortunate affair  of  the  Representative  newspaper,  which,  I  cannot 
but  think  also ,  rather  distorts  the  perspective  of  these  pages.  Still , 
in  view  of  Isaac  D 'Israeli's  fame  and  recognised  position,  there 
must  surely  have  been  other  dinner-tables  also ;  Contarini,  analys- 
ing Manstein,  which  was  Vivian  Grey,  bemoans  his  '  wretched  exis- 
tence among  their  false  circles.'  Nor,  moreover,  though  he  has 
been  often  so  described,  is  Isaac  D 'Israeli  well  summarised  as  a 
'  Voltairian.'  Though  perhaps  an  agnostic,  he  detested  the 
Bolingbroke  whose  political  philosophy  was  to  exercise  so  much 
influence  over  his  son,  and  when  he  returned  as  a  stripling  from 
the  Continent  that  son  depicts  him  as  a  disciple  of  Kousseau, 
which  seems  to  me  nearer  the  mark.  As  regards  Bolingbroke 
himself,  the  boy  Disraeli's  conversance  both  with  him  and  Burke 
needs  more  stress  :  in  one  of  the  youth's  novels  the  words 
'  swell  of  soul '  come  straight  from  Bolingbroke.  In  all  his  early 
election  speeches  and  most  of  his  pamphlets  (I  except  Gallo- 
Mania)  Bolingbroke  is  palpable,  and  one  at  least  of  Disraeli's 
influential  friends  thought  that  he  was  bound  to  become  a  Boling- 
broke revived  in  a  reconstitution  of  party.  Had  Mr.  Mony penny 
fully  appreciated  the  significance  of  Bolingbroke 's  early  hold  over 
Disraeli,  he  would  not,  after  admitting  the  real  consistency  of  his 
political  outlook  in  all  of  his  first  pronouncements,  have  supposed 
that  the  letter  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  which  vindicated  the  Constitu- 
tion arose  largely  from  his  native  need  of  a  '  theory  '  to  account 
for  his  formal  enrolment  in  the  Tory  ranks.  It  may  be  added 
that,  later  on,  when  Disraeli  pursued  his  theme  in  Sybil,  the 
invective  against  the  Eevolution  families  as  a  '  Venetian 
Oligarchy  '  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  contemporary  allusions 
extolling  or  assailing  the  Venetian  model  as  the  aim  of  Lord 
Somers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Disraeli  as  a  boy  had  ranged 
at  will  in  his  father's  extensive  library,  and  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  literature  of  our  '  Augustan  Age.'  Once  again,  it  could 
have  been  wished  that  those  brilliant  satires  of  Ixion  and  the 
Infernal  Marriage  had  received  more  notice,  and  that  the  proto- 
types of  their  real  characters  had  been  explained,  while  with 
regard  to  Popanilla — his  first  sustained  tilt  against  doctrinaires 
and  utilitarians— Disraeli's  most  trenchant  episode  might  well 
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have  been  included.  It  is  one  not  inopportune  at  the  present 
moment.  Popanilla,  questioned  about  a  love-token,  observes  that 
it  was 

4  A  very  particular  lock  of  hair.'     '  My  friend,'  replies  the  little  gentle- 
man, who  '  had  recently  been  speculating  with  the  three  dukes,'  '  that  word 

is  odious,  nothing  is  particular,  everything  is  general.     Rules  are  general 

feelings  are  general— and  property  should  be  general  '  [the  last  italics  are 
my  own].  '  And,  sir,  I  tell  you  what,  in  a  very  short  time  it  must  be  so. 
Why  should  Lady  Spirituelle,  for  instance,  receive  me  at  her  house,  rather 
than  I  receive  her  at  mine  ?  '  '  Why  don't  you,  then  ?  '  asked  the  simple 
Popanilla.  '  Because  I  have  not  got  one,  sir !  '  roared  the  little  gentleman. 
Nor,  perhaps,  should  have  been  omitted  in  relation  to  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  which  appeared  a  decade  after  Disraeli's  pasquinade,  the 
lady  who  was  '  all  soul.'  Something,  too,  of  Disraeli's  humour 
as  well  as  his  irony,  of  his  landscape  painting  in  words,  and  his 
power  of  observation,  might  have  been  germane  to  the  province  of 
his  earlier  romances,  but  perhaps  this  may  be  reserved  for  a  later 
volume.  We  should  have  welcomed,  at  any  rate,  Lord  Cadurcis' 
remarks  on  the  loss  of  identity  in  Venetia,  the  satire  on  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  from  The  Young  Duke,  and  the 
description  of  the  spunging-house  in  Henrietta  Temple.  More 
serious  touches,  too,  are  absent.  There  is  real  pathos  where 
Vivian  Grey  sits  and  sobs  amid  the  laughing  children  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  and  there  is  his  first  manifestation  of  his  concern  for 
Labour  in  the  visit  to  the  peasant's  cottage  and  his  banter  of  Mr. 
Toad.  This  is  doubly  interesting,  since  Vivian  belongs  to  his  wild 
Arab  days  ;  it  was  written  to  defray  a  debt ,  and  he  has  called  it  '  a 
picture  painted  by  a  madman  in  the  dark.'  The  few  fragmentary 
diaries  which  are  for  the  first  time  here  disclosed  are  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  it  could  have  been  wished  that  Mr.  Mpnypenny  had 
seen  his  way  to  quote  more  out  of  them.  I  know  of  one  short 
passage  (for  I  have  seen  the  copy  of  an  excerpt  which  Lord 
Bowton  forwarded  to  a  friend),  but  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to 
quarrel  with  discretion.  What  may  disappoint,  however,  is  the 
failure  to  recognise  the  likenesses  which  enforce  that  intellectual 
consistency  on  which  Mr.  Mony penny  rightly  lays  stress. 
Disraeli's  central  ideas,  for  instance,  of  adjusting  progress  to 
tradition,  and  phrases  used  in  the  pamphlets  which  he  issued  in 
the  thirties,  are  the  same  which  he  repeated  in  1876  when  he  bade 
farewell  to  his  constituents. 

One  more  word  before  I  approach  the  contents  of  the  volume 
in  sequence.  I  have  said  already  that  the  date  when  Contarini 
Fleming,  or  a  book  on  the  same  theme,  was  first  sketched  out,  has 
a  biographical  interest.  That  interest  concerns  Disraeli's  own 
account  of  his  ancestry  in  the  familiar  passage  from  the  Preface 
to  his  edition  of  his  father's  works.  I  hold  that  the  idea  of  the 
book  occurred  to  Disraeli  during  his  parly  Italian  tour.  Mr. 
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Monypenny  argues  that  Contarini's  mystic  transports  when  he 
visits  the  abode  of  his  ancestors  is  not  borne  out  by  the  Italian 
letters  to  his  father,  and  so  he  thinks  them  an  afterthought.  But 
it  will  be  found  that  it  was  never  Disraeli's  habit  to  write  of  such 
subjects,  especially  to  his  father,  who  seems  to  have  been  little 
stirred  by  them,  and  Mr.  Monypenny  himself  quotes  from  an 
intimate  friend  that  '  he  rarely  spoke  of  his  sister  or  Meredith, 
but  that  was  his  habit  when  his  feelings  were  deeply  concerned.' 
He  reserved  them  for  his  works,  and  doubtless  for  his  conversa- 
tions with  his  sister.  Thus  at  Jerusalem  he  is  equally  mute  in 
this  connexion,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  in  Spain  he  goes 
further  than  this,  he  writes  of  his  kindling  enthusiasm  that  he  had 
thought  little  of  things  Spanish  before.  If,  however,  he  already 
purposed  Contarini  while  he  was  visiting  Venice,  the  absence  of 
ancestral  allusions  in  letters,  which  ever  avoid  detail  '  as  a  bore,' 
would  be  doubly  explicable.  Five  years  onwards,  when  he  visited 
the  East,  he  undoubtedly  meditated  Alroy  as  well  as  Contarini, 
yet  not  a  word  escapes  him  on  these  topics.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  his  own  version  of  his  lineage 
only  repeats  the  family  tradition. 

Isaac  D' Israeli  married,  in  1802,  the  pretty  and  retiring  Maria 
Basevi  (as  she  appears  in  Downman's  portrait),  the  daughter  of 
a  merchant  in  Billiter  Square,  and  the  cousin  of  the  architect 
who  built  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  and  died  while  restoring  Ely 
Cathedral.  According  to  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  the  Base  vis  were 
friends  and  neighbours  of  the  Mannings.  One  David  Lindo,  a 
relative  (though  as  to  this  Mr.  Monypenny  is  silent),  was 
said  to  have  descended  from  Abarbanel.  Of  his  proud  grand- 
mother Disraeli  has  left  a  characteristic  recollection  in  a  confidence 
to  Lord  Rowton  which  describes  her  as  '  a  demon  only  equalled 
by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Frances  Anne,  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  and  perhaps  Catherine  oi;  Russia.'  Not  without 
affection,  as  we  gather  from  Disraeli's  memoir  of  his  father,  she  was 
tender  neither  to  him  nor  to  the  shy,  poetical  son  whom  she  could 
never  understand.  Her  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  was  gay, 
resourceful  and  sweet-tempered,  eating  maccaroni  or  playing  the 
guitar  at  Enfield,  and  smoothing  the  troubled  waters  by  his  care- 
less generosity.  Mr.  Monypenny  gives  us  a  note  of  loving 
inquiry  after  the  health  of  his  little  grandson.  This  was  the 
ancestor  to  whose  portrait,  I  have  heard,  Lord  Beaconsfield  would 
point  with  pride.  He  died  in  1816,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
D 'Israeli  parents  resolved  that  their  children  should  be  baptised. 
A  further  amusing  reminiscence  of  the  grandmother  figures  in 
these  pages,  together  with  her  portrait  by  Ferriere. 

She  lived  [says  Disraeli]  till  1825,  when  she  died,  aged  eighty-two,  and 
was  buried  in  Willesden  Church,   where  her  monument  is.     She  was  in- 
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formally  a  Protestant  at  the  time  of  her  death :  she  came  to  stay  with  rny 
father  and  mother  at  Hyde  House,  near  Chesham,  in  the  year  1825,  and 
was  kind  and  suave  to  all :  upon  seeing  which  I  recollect  that  my  mother 
remarked,  '  Depend  upon  it,  she  is  going  to  die.'  I  remember  with  horror 
the  journeys  on  Sundays  from  Bloomsbury  Square  to  Kensington  when  I 
was  a  boy.  No  public  conveyances,  no  kindness,  no  tea,  no  tips — nothing. 

The  family  preserved  an  interest  in  Italian  literature;  Disraeli, 
it  has  been  said,  was  a  Dante  student,  and  he  has  himself  avowed 
his  admiration  of  Alfieri. 

In  such  surroundings,  and  at  what  is  now  22  Theobalds  Eoad, 
near  Bedford  Kow,  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  born,  on  Friday,  the 
21st  of  December  1804.  He  was  the  eldest  son,  but  his  only  sister 
preceded  him  at  the  close  of  1802.  After  a  brother,  who  died  in 
infancy  during  1807,  came  two  others,  Balph  (afterwards  Deputy- 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments)  in  1809,  and  James  (intended  for  the 
Army  but  later  a  gentleman  farmer)  in  1813.  Both  of  these  were 
sent  to  Winchester,  whither  young  Meredith,  the  family  friend, 
repaired,  but  Mr.  Monypenny,  perhaps  rightly,  eschews  this  detail. 
Benjamin  went  to  no  public  school,  and  would  not  go  to  a  uni- 
versity. How  much  he  would  have  gained  in  taste,  training,  and 
friendships;  how  much  he  would  have  lost  in  rugged  force  and 
originality  must  remain  a  debatable  problem.  As  a  tiny  boy  he 
attended  a  Miss  Eoper's  '  superior  establishment  '  in  Islington, 
where  it  may  be  the  family  lived  before  they  migrated  to  6  Blooms- 
bury  Square.  Then  seems  to  have  come  the  school  of  a  Mr. 
Potticany,  an  independent  minister,  which  is  supported  by  the 
recollections  of  a  contemporary.  Finally  came  the  establishment 
at  Higham  Hall,  Walthamstow,  '  in  the  neighbourhood '  of 
Epping  Forest.  Here  we  tread  on  firmer  and  more  familiar 
ground.  It  was  kept  by  a  brother  of  the  Cogan  who  founded  the 
Humanitarian  Society,  and  whom  Isaac  D' Israeli  had  met  at  a 
'  bookseller's  shop.'  This  is  the  school  alluded  to  in  Vivian  Grey 
where  the  extras  were  '  pure  milk  and  the  guitar.'  Disraeli  used 
to  aver  that  it  had  a  semi-public-school  character,  that  its  head- 
master was  of  the  Porson  order ;  and  certainly  it  seems  to  have 
afforded  a  sufficient  classical  training.  The  writer  remembers  in 
boyhood  to  have  met  an  old  Lancashire  Mr.  Pearse  (can  he  have 
been  connected  with  the  firm  of  Maples,  Pearse,  and  Company, 
the  solicitors,  where  for  a  time  Disraeli  found  a  desk?),  who  was 
at  Cogan 's  school  with  the  future  Premier.  He  recollected 
school  mutiny  when  Disraeli  harangued  the  mutineers,  while 
Cogan  himself  listened  with  delight  at  the  keyhole.  In  the 
holidays,  as  Mr.  Monypenny  tells  us,  he  would  even  then  play  at 
Parliament  with  his  brothers,  who  were  always  the  Opposition, 
while  he  was  always  the  Government.  From  the  first  he  had  no 
doubt  of  his  vocation.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  omnivorous, 
desultory  reader,  with  a  taste  for  fhe  arts  rather  than  the  sciences, 

;>>  H  2 
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but  with  scant  discipline  in  his  endeavours.  There  are  some 
reminiscences  of  a  boy-prodigy  at  this  school  which  are  not 
insignificant. 

Not  that  I  was  more  advanced  [writes  Disraeli]  than  other  boys  of  my 
age ;  not  so  advanced,  and  never  could  reach  the  first  class,  which  consisted 
of  one  only  boy,  Stratton,  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
who,  it  was  supposed,  was  to  have  carried  everything  before  him  there,  and 
everywhere  else,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  him  again. 

At  this  school  he  seems  to  have  been  lively,  kind,  and  amusing. 
He  drew  (his  handwriting  is  an  artist's),  he  acted,  and,  if  somewhat 
slipshod  and  outwardly  not  over-industrious,  he  read  and  thought 
with  veiled  energy.  He  maintained  his  interest  in  the  arts  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  He  studied  the  classics  in  a  desultory 
manner,  but  with  a  wide  range  and  a  mastery  of  spirit  rather  than 
of  form. 

I  learnt,  or  rather  read  [he  says],  a  great  deal  in  those  years.  In  Greek, 
all  Herodotus ;  much  of  Thucydides ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Iliad ;  some- 
thing of  the  Odyssey ;  the  Ajax,  CEdipus  Rex,  and  Antigone  of  Sophocles ; 
the  Medea,  Hippolytus,  and  Alcestis  of  Euripides  ;  Theocritus,  the  Idylls 
(my  copy  is  now  in  the  library,  with  notes) ;  and  Xenophon,  the  Retreat, 
and  part  of  the  Cyropcedia.  In  Latin  he  bathed  us  in  Cicero,  and  always 
impressed  on  us  that  so  far  as  style  was  concerned,  in  lucid  arrangement 
of  subject  and  power  of  expression  the  Pro  Milone  was  an  education  in 
itself  ;  Caesar  ;  much  of  Livy  ;  something  of  Tacitus  ;  all  Virgil  and  Horace  ; 
some  of  the  best  things  in  Catullus,  and  the  elegiac  poets ;  the  first  book  of 
Lucretius,  and  all  Terence. 

He  left  Cogan's  establishment,  it  would  seem,  when  he  was 
about  fifteen ,  and  though  the  discipline  of  a  public  school  and  the 
after-training  of  a  university  might  have  chastened  his  mind  and 
corrected  his  taste,  there  are  very  few  public  schoolboys  of  his  ago 
who  read  so  much  or  take  such  an  interest  in  their  work.  He 
might  have  gained  in  accuracy,  he  would  certainly  have  gained  in 
the  public  spirit  of  games  and  of  '  playing  the  game,'  but  he  would 
not  have  gained  in  width  or  vigour  of  mind ;  '  words  not  things  ' 
were  what  he  condemned  in  the  common  curriculum,  but  ideas 
were  his  native  pasturage.  On  his  return  home  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  classics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and,  as  he  tells 
us  in  Contarini,  he  discovered  that  there  were  other  masterpieces 
outside  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  was  better  grounded  in 
Latin  than  in  Greek,  and  imagination  outdistanced  scholarship. 
Lucretius  aroused  his  special  enthusiasm,  the  Georgics  disap- 
pointed him,  and  among  the  minor  authors  with  which  he  dallied 
were  Lucian,  who  was  not  without  influence,  and  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  whom  he  styled  '  this  weak  gentleman.'  Demosthenes 
he  found  a  hard  nut  to  crack  with  his  aversion  to  the  man  2  and  his 
eighteenth  century  preference  for  the  style  of  Cicero ,  but  when  he 

He  wrote  of  him  :  '  Though  his  speeches  are  replete  with  Virtue,  Patriotism, 
and  Courage,  history  tells  me  he  was  a  Villain,  a  Partisan,  and  a  Poltroon.' 
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had  cracked  him  he  was  enraptured.  A  new  horizon  opened 
out  before  him.  Among  his  jottings  of  this  period  remains  the 
following  : 

Friday. — Demosth.  Orat.  de  Corona.  In  my  lesson  to-day  is  included 
that  magnificent  passage  in  which  the  Athenian  orator  swears  by  the 
warriors  of  Marathon  and  the  day  of  Salamis,  and  a  more  eloquent  and 
enchanting  passage  mortal  hand  never  penned.  .  .  .  While  we  peruse  the 
pages  of  his  genius,  we  lose  our  prejudices  against  the  man  in  our  admira- 
tion of  the  orator.  At  length  I  must  own  that  Cicero  is  his  inferior.  .  .  . 
In  reading  Demosthenes  .  .  .  our  imagination  is  fired,  our  enthusiasm 
awakened,  and  even  I,  I  who  have  been  obliged  to  wade  through  his  beauties 
with  a  hateful  lexicon  at  my  side,  have  often  wished  to  have  lived  in  the 
olden  time,  when  Philip  was  King  of  Macedon  and  Demosthenes  demagogue 
of  Athens. 

The  political  vista  and  the  clash  of  big  things  already  possessed 
him.  Some  of  his  remarks  on  the  books  he  read  are  precociously 
critical.  He  objects  to  Gibbon's  treatment  of  Belisarius  and 
belittling  of  Justinian,  and  of  his  treatment  of  the  Incarnation  he 
repeats  '  sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer.'  On  the 
squabble  between  the  pedant-editors  of  the  Greek  classics  he  is 
amusing  :  '  The  Doctor  and  the  Professor  are  equally  contemptible  ; 
they  mistake  incapacity  for  originality,  and  endeavour  to  compen- 
sate for  their  moderate  talents  by  rejecting  every  established  rule 
and  advocating  every  ridiculous  system.'  Catullus,  whom  he  is 
to  be  found  quoting  in  a  congratulatory  letter  of  1823,  was  an 
early  favourite.  No  record  survives  of  his  Italian  studies. 

In  November  1821  his  seed-time  ended.  His  views  and 
ambitions  perplexed  his  unpractical  father,  but  for  once  '  he 
exerted  authority/  The  stripling  accordingly  took  his  seat  at  a 
desk  in  the  Frederick's  Place  office  of  Mr.  Maples,  an  eminent 
solicitor  and  a  great  friend.  '  I  had  some  scruples,'  writes 
Disraeli  about  this  period,  '  for  even  then  I  dreamed  of  Parlia- 
ment. My  father's  refrain  always  was  Philip  Carteret  Webb, 
who  was  the  eminent  solicitor  of  his  boyhood  and  who  was  an 
M.P.'  Possibly  the  boy  dreamed  of  escape  through  the  avenue 
of  the  Bar,  for  years  later  he  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  His 
post  now  was  to  be  private  secretary  to  the  '  busiest  partner '  of 
the  firm.  The  three  years  spent  in  such  work,  chequered  by  the 
continuance  of  literary  studies  and  an  occasional  dash  of  social 
amusement,  were  not  unproductive.  The  Maples'  household 
welcomed  him,  and  in  Mr.  Maples'  daughter  the  brilliant  youth 
found  an  admirer.  Occasionally  he  dined  out  with  his  dis- 
tinguished father,  and  at  Murray's  met  Tom  Moore  fresh  from 
that  Byron  who  was  a  household  word  with  the  D' Israelis.  He 
learned  human  nature,  and,  by  being  thrown  back  on  himself,  the 
secrets  of  his  own  nature,  and  '  nature,'  as  he  has  said,  '  is 
stronger  than  education.'  Disraeli  himself,  writing  years  after- 
wards, avows,  though  he  often  regretted  the  university,  that  these 
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three  years  were  the  reverse  of  wasted;  indeed,  when  eventually 
his  father  '  made  a  feeble-  effort  for  Oxford  '  he  refused  the 
invitation.  Speaking  of  his  duties  he  says  : 

He  [the  '  busiest  partner  ']  dictated  to  me  every  day  his  correspondence, 
which  was  as  extensive  as  a  Minister's,  and  when  the  clients  arrived  I  did 
not  leave  the  room,  but  remained  not  only  to  learn  my  business,  but  to 
become  acquainted  with  my  future  clients.  They  were,  in  general,  men  of 
great  importance —  .  .  East  India  directors,  merchants,  bankers.  Often 
extraordinary  scenes  when  firms  of  the  highest  came  to  announce  and 
prepare  for  their  impending  suspension;  ...  It  gave  me  great  facility 
with  my  pen  and  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Unfortu- 
nately— if,  indeed,  I  ought  to  use  the  word — the  rest  of  my  life  was  not  in 
harmony  with  this  practice  and  business.  I  passed  my  evenings  at  home, 
alone  and  always  in  deep  study.  This  developed  at  last  different  feelings 
and  views  to  those  which  I  had  willingly  but  too  quickly  adopted  when  I 
was  little  more  than  seventeen.  I  became  pensive  and  restless,  and  before 
I  was  twenty  I  was  obliged  to  terminate  the  dream  of  my  father  and  his 
friend.  Nothing  would  satisfy  me  but  travel.  My  father  then  made  a 
feeble  effort  for  Oxford,  but  the  hour  of  adventure  had  arrived.  I  was 
unmanageable.  Let  me  say  one  word  about  the  lady.  She  said  to  me  one 
day,  and  before  I  had  shown  any  indication  of  my  waywardness,  '  You  have 
too  much  genius  for  Frederick's  Place:  it  will  never  do.'  We  were  good 
friends.  She  married,  and  was  the  mother  of  two  general  officers,  of  whom 
we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  [Zulu  war],  and  whom  I  employed  as  a 
Minister !  Such  is  life  ! 

He  loved  to  be  behind  the  scenes  (for  him  there  was  always 
an  inner  shrine),  and  he  loved  such  coincidences.  Another  was 
to  emanate  from  the  experiences  of  Frederick's  Place.  With  a 
colleague,  a  young  Mr.  Evans,  he  struck  up  a  close  friendship. 
The  two  embarked  on  some  disastrous  mining  speculations  in 
conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Powles,  a  clever  and  enterprising  financier. 
These  ventures  involved  the  young  Disraeli  in  a  heavy  debt ,  which 
tied  a  millstone  round  his  neck  for  many  years,  gave  the  occasion 
for  a  pamphlet  on  America  and  its  mineral  wealth ,  emphasising 
the  necessity  of  Anglo-American  policy,  supplied  one  motive  for 
that  unhappy  affair  of  the  Representative  newspaper,  and  eventu- 
ally the  spur  for  the  production  of  Vivian  Grey.  Thirty  years 
passed  by.  Disraeli  had  electrified  the  world.  Mr.  Powles 
himself  had  passed  through  great  vicissitudes.  But  Disraeli  never 
left  him  out  of  mind,  and  consulted  him,  when  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  financial  affairs.  So  things  come  round  again.3 

His  longing  for  travel  was  soon  to  be  gratified.  In  1824  his 
father,  needing  a  rest,  took  him  and  his  young  friend  Meredith  to 
Flanders,  the  Khine,  and  the  Moselle.  They  travelled  in  great 

3  It  should  be  added,  to  Disraeli's  honour,  that  the  misfortunes  of  Evans 
weighed  on  him  fully  as  much  as  his  own.  Just  before  he  started  on  his  Eastern 
tour,  in  1830,  he  wrote  most  sympathetically  to  him  saying  that,  despite  his  own 
prostrate  condition  .  .  .  '  something  within  me  .  .  .  whispers  to  me  I  shall  yet 
weather  this  fearful  storm.'  He  never  lost  sight  of  his  old  comrade,  and  in  1832 
wrote  to  him  that  if  he  could  win  his  Wyoombe  election,  he  would  have  doubled 
'the  Cape'  of  his  'destiny.' 
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style.  The  elder  Disraeli  was  a  bit  of  a  gourmet,  and  in  sparkling 
letters  to  his  sister  the  son,  who  rhapsodises  over  the  pictures, 
does  not  neglect  the  dishes  or  the  wines.  This  aspect  recalls  a 
sentence  in  a  much  later  letter  when  he  dined  with  Peel,  and 
found  little  interesting  but  the  truffles,  or  a  later  incident  still 
which  may  not  be  widely  known.  In  the  fifties  Disraeli  was  asked 
by  a  friend  whether  he,  too,  was  going  to  attend  the  bad  dinner  of 
a  dull  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
'  What  shall  we  get  to  eat,  do  you  think?  '  inquired  his  questioner. 
'  Deferred  Stock  for  the  soup,'  rejoined  Disraeli. 

The  letters  are  gay,  charming,  and  natural,  with  that  artistic 
power  of  painting  by  strokes  (and  not  least  in  art-criticism)  which 
distinguishes  his  later  and  published  correspondence.  Space 
forbids  detail,  but  I  am  emboldened  to  give  one  passage  by  the 
fact  that  it  contains  the  source  of  a  scene  in  Contarini  Fleming, 
and  that  Mr.  Monypenny  has  let  this  counterpart  escape.  One 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  future  romance  is  where  Con- 
tarini in  Venice  sinks  down  and  adores  the  Host.  Here  is 
Disraeli's  experience  in  Ghent  :  '  Cathedral  High  Mass.  Clouds 
of  incense  and  one  of  Mozart's  sublimest  masses  by  an  orchestra 
before  which  San  Carlo  might  grow  pale.  The  effect  inconceiv- 
ably grand.  The  Host  raised,  and  I  flung  myself  on  the  ground.' 

Financial  troubles  increased,  and  the  imbroglios  of  the  Repre- 
sentative newspaper  followed.  John  Murray  dispatched  this  boy 
of  twenty  on  a  confidential  mission  to  Scott  and  Lockhart,  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  praise  both  of 
head  and  heart  :  '  He  is  a  good  scholar,  hard  student,  a  deep  thinker, 
of  great  energy,  equal  perseverance,  and  indefatigable  application, 
and  a  complete  man  of  business.'  His  '  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  the  practical  tendency  of  all  his  ideas  '  were  surprising. 
1  Above  all,  his  mind  and  heart  are  as  pure  as  when  they  were 
first  formed  ;  a  most  excellent  temper,  too,  and  with  young  people, 
by  whom  he  is  universally  beloved,  as  playful  as  a  child.'  To 
crown  all , '  discretion ,  too , '  was  '  another  of  his  qualifications . '  No 
wonder  that  when  misunderstandings  arose,  when  the  Representa- 
tive failed  and  Murray  lost  26,OOOL,  when  the  inevitable  Croker 
(whom  Macaulay  said  he  detested  '  as  much  as  cold  boiled  veal  ') 
intervened  to  prevent  Lockhart  becoming  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
(which  was  to  have  been  the  price  for  his  high  mightiness 's 
condescension  to  journalism — a  condescension  which  would 
have  brought  him  2500J.  a  year),  when  Vivian  Grey  appeared 
and  startled  the  town,  and  Murray  actually  brought  himself  to 
believe  that  he  was  intended  by  the  '  Marquis  of  Carabas  ' — no 
wonder,  after  all  this,  that  Murray  murmured  that  Disraeli  had 
received  from  him  '  the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  parental 
attachment.'  The  truth,  as  unfolded  in  these  pages,  completely 
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absolves  Disraeli  from  any  shadow  of  blame  throughout  the 
transaction,  and  Disraeli's  mother  addressed  a  sensible  and  vigor- 
ous protest  to  the  offended  benefactor.  He  shook  hands  with  the 
parents  but  not  with  the  son,  though  he  published  his  Mining 
pamphlet,  and  the  youth  sent  him  150/.  later  when  he  could  least 
afford  it.  Murray  had  been  led  away  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  and 
the  heavy  loss  weighed  with  him,  we  may  guess,  quite  as  heavily 
as  his  blunder  about  Vivian  Grey.  The  letter  above  cited  is 
more  or  less  familiar,  but  Disraeli's  after-reminiscences  of 
Scott  will  be  new  to  all.  Vivid  is  his  picture  of  the  Wizard, 
looking,  with  his  gold-banded  velvet  cap,  '  like  a  great  heraldic 
lion  crowned,'  and  the  vignette  of  the  publisher  Constable,  *  in  an 
ecstasy  of  pompous  passion.' 

Next  followed  the  detonation  of  Vivian  Grey.  Over  this  I 
need  not  linger.  The  Disraelis,  while  spending  a  summer  at  Hyde 
House,  near  Amersham,  had  struck  up  a  great  friendship  with  the 
Austens.  The  pretty  and  witty  wife — an  aunt  of  the  future  Sir 
Henry  Layard — was  delighted  with  Disraeli,  helped  him  with  his 
novel,  and  exercised  a  real  influence  on  the  impressionable  and 
impressive  young  author.  For  some  reason  or  other,  Mr. 
Mony penny  doubts  Sir  Henry  Layard 's  visit  while  young  Ben  was 
boxing  (it  was  a  Byronic  accomplishment) ,  and  we  miss  the  story , 
I  believe  well  founded,  of  Disraeli  predicting  his  future  as  he 
struck  the  mantelpiece  in  the  Austens'  house.  He  had  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  govern  men  by  founding  a  great  organ  of  public 
opinion,  though  he  had  sketched  out  combinations  and  ramifica- 
tions worthy  of  an  Alberoni.  As  his  father  wrote  of  him  :  '  His 
views  are  vast,  but  they  are  founded  on  good  sense.'  The  success 
of  Vivian  Grey,  which  displayed  his  ambition  and  the  perils  that 
beset  it,  did  not  enchant  him.  His  health,  precarious  under  the 
long  strain,  gave  him  warnings  that  a  rest  was  imperative,  and 
he  therefore  gladly  accepted  the  Austens'  invitation  for  a  Swiss 
and  Italian  tour  in  the  summer  of  1826.  The  travellers  found 
him  an  ideal  companion  except  when  any  of  his  shirt  buttons  came 
off.  Already  he  was  becoming  a  dandy,  and  he  still  kept  his 
eye  on  the  political  arena.  '  Tell  Jim  and  Ralph  I'd  give  any- 
thing for  a  contested  election  '  is  a  tell-tale  sentence  from  Geneva , 
where  he  was  rowed  by  Byron's  boatman  to  the  tune  of  many 
recollections.  Here  again  there  is  no  space  for  the  charming 
letters,  some  of  which  are  incorporated  into  Contarini.  He  well 
says  of  the  Lakes  of  Maggiore  and  Como  that  the  one  is  a  precious 
stone,  the  other  a  gem.  Of  his  descriptive  power  the  subjoined 
from  Geneva,  which  was  to  adorn  the  story,  is  a  good  example  : 

...  In  valleys  of  mountains  it  is  very  beautiful  to  watch  the  effect  of 
sunrise  and  sunset.  The  high  peaks  are  first  illumined  :  the  soft  yellow 
light  then  tips  the  lower  elevations,  and  the  bright  golden  showers  soon 
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bathe  the  whole  valley  except  the  dark  streak  at  the  bottom,  which  is  not  often 
visited  by  sunlight.  The  effect  of  sunset  is,  perhaps,  still  more  lovely :  the 
highest  peaks  are  those  which  the  sun  loves  most ;  one  by  one  the  mountain* 
relatively  to  their  elevations  steal  into  darkness ;  and  the  rosy  tint  is  often 
suffused  over  the  peaks  and  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  while  the  whole  world 
below  is  perfectly  in  the  darkness  of  twilight. 

He  visited  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  who  were  very  curious 
about  the  Thames  Tunnel,  as  he  tells  us  in  an  after-recollection, 
adding  characteristically  that  he  made  every  inquiry,  '  But  do  you 
know  I  have  never  seen  it  yet.' 

From  1827  to  1830  there  is  a  long  stretch  of  ill-health  and 
despondency,  though  the  second  part  of  Vivian  Grey  and  Popanilla 
belong  to  this  period.  In  the  autumn  of  1829  came  a  great 
change.  The  family  retired  to  Bradenham  Manor,  and  with  all 
his  suburban  leanings  Disraeli  delighted  in  Bucks  and  the  beeches 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  a  picturesque  country  house, 
and  the  family  led  a  typical  country  life.  In  the  winter  the  logs 
crackled  on  the  hearth  of  the  hall  which  was  to  welcome  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  the  boys  would  go  out  shooting.  Disraeli 
loved  long  solitary  rides.  Despite  the  air,  his  mysterious  malady 
did  not  abate.  He  heard  noises  in  his  head  like  Niagara,  and  at 
length  began  the  now  familiar  Eastern  tour  together  with  Meredith, 
engaged  to  his  sister,  and  eventually  James  Clay,  the  arbiter  of 
whist  and  sport.  Much  of  that  journey  has  been  for  some  years  a 
public  possession,  and  we  need  not  linger  over  its  variegated 
pictures  or  the  haunting  memories  of  the  Aegean  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. I  have  already  touched  on  the  catastrophe  of  Mere- 
dith's death  at  Cairo.  Renewed  in  health,  suffering  in  heart, 
and  longing  for  his  home,  Disraeli  felt  from  the  stirring  events  of 
which  Galignani  informed  him  that  political  action  might  brace 
him — that  at  length,  now  that  all  institutions  were  on  their  trial, 
his  hour  had  struck.  He  returned  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution 
—the  Reform  Bill.  The  intense  home-love  which  his  letters 
display  is  evidenced  by  a  delicate  lyric,  penned  earlier,  perhaps 
off  the  Greek  Islands,  and  as  Mr.  Monypenny  has  not  touched  on 
his  lyric  gift,  it  may  be  repeated  here. 

Bright  are  the  skies  above  me, 

And  blue  the  waters  roll. 
Ah  !  if  but  those  that  love  me 

Were  here,  my  joy  were  whole. 
When  those  we  love  are  wanting, 

Then  o'er  the  clouded  heart, 
A  thousand  visions  haunting 

Their  darkening  shadows  dart. 
Wild  bird  that  fliest  so  lightly, 

Ah !  whither  dost  thou  roam  ? 
Thou  art  a  wanderer  rightly, 

Thou  hast  not  left  thy  home. 
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For  thou,  altho'  thou  art  nestless, 

Art  not  so  lone  as  he 
Whose  spirit,  sad  and  restless, 

Impels  him  o'er  thy  sea. 

Contarini,  The  Young  Duke,  Henrietta  Temple,  his  repeated 
attempts  to  scale  the  citadel  of  a  constituency,  his  four  political 
pamphlets,  his  friendship  with  Lytton,  his  intimacy  with  and 
ascendancy  over  Lord  Lyndhurst,  his  social  triumphs,  the  great 
part  he  played  with  great  men  before  he  entered  Parliament,  his 
meeting  (among  many  other  most  signal  meetings)  with  his  future 
wife,  his  final  return  to  the  House  of  Commons — all  these  pertain  to 
the  last  part  of  his  earlier  days  from  1832  to  1837.  It  might  have 
been  wished  that  Mr.  Monypenny  had  given  us  more  of  an  apergu 
into  the  political  positions  of  this  difficult  period,  but  we  must  not 
be  captious.  He  has  supplied  some  very  striking  new  material 
for  the  space  before  Disraeli's  definite  adherence  to  the  party  that 
he  had  resolved  to  remodel.  Space  unfortunately  forbids  more 
than  a  very  few  meagre  and  hasty  glimpses. 

Let  us  take  the  social  side  first.  After  the  publication  of  his 
deciding  novels,  Disraeli,  in  Lady  Cork's  words,  became  the  ton. 
He  was  asked  everywhere  and  knew  everyone,  from  the  blue- 
bloods  to  the  blue-stockings,  from  the  Prince  of  Casino  to 
'  L.  E.  L.,'  the  'Sappho  of  Brompton.'  The  incomparable 
daughters  of  Tom  Sheridan  were  among  his  warmest  admirers. 
So  was  Madame  D'Arblay.  No  fashionable  dinner-table  was 
complete  without  him.  Among  his  intimates  and  appreciators  he 
was  natural,  easy  in  demeanour  and  conversation,  lovable,  and 
yet  always  surprising.  In  less  responsive  drawing-rooms  he  was 
still  oracular  and  sometimes  aggressive.  He  outdid  the  dandies, 
and  his  outrageous  costumes  at  once  offended  and  arrested  atten- 
tion. The  green  trousers  amused  Bulwer  and  convulsed  Regent 
Street.  The  women  were  all  on  Disraeli's  side.  The  old  Lady 
Cork,  who  lived  to  be  ninety-four  and  spans  the  distance  between 
the  young  Sheridan  and  the  young  Disraeli  (by  the  way,  why  does 
Mr.  Monypenny  omit  Sheridan  in  a  note  sketching  her  early 
acquaintances?),  thus  conversed  with  Lord  Carrington,  who  was 
a  neighbour  of  the  Disraelis  in  Buckinghamshire.  Disraeli's 
town  chambers  were  in  Duke  Street  : 

Lady  C.  :  Do  you  know  young  Disraeli  ?  Lord  C.  :  Hem  !  Why  ?  Eh  ? 
Lady  C. :  Why,  he  is  your  neighbour,  isn't  he?  Eh?  Lord  C. :  His  father 
is.  Lady  C. :  I  know  that.  I  dote  on  the  Disraelis.  Lord  C.  :  The  young  man 
is  a  very  extraordinary  sort  of  person.  The  father  I  like ;  he  is  very  quiet 
and  respectable.  Lady  C. :  Why  do  you  think  the  young  man  extra- 
ordinary ?  I  should  not  think  that  you  could  taste  him.  Lord  C.  :  He  is  a 
great  agitator.  Not  that  he  troubles  us  much  now.  ...  I  believe  he  has  gone 
abroad  again.  Lady  C.,  literatim :  You  old  fool !  Why,  he  sent  me  this 
book  this  morning.  You  need  not  look  at  it ;  you  can't  understand  it.  It 
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is  the  finest  book  ever  written.  Gone  abroad,  indeed  !  Why  .  .  .  there  is 
not  a  party  that  goes  down  without  him.  The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  says 
there  is  nothing  like  him.  Lady  Lonsdale  would  give  her  head  and  shoulders 
for  him.  He  would  not  dine  at  your  house  if  you  were  to  ask  him.  He 
does  not  care  for  people  because  they  are  lords :  he  must  have  fashion,  or 
beauty,  or  wit,  or  something,  and  you  are  a  very  good  sort  of  person,  but  you 
are  nothing  more. 

This  was  in  1834,  the  year  of  Iskander  and  the  Revolutionary 
Epic,  that  misjudged  flight  into  poetics  which  dashed  Disraeli's 
poetical  dream,  but  yet  contained  the  truth,  which  animated 
Disraeli's  prophetic  perception,  that  the  period  boded  a  transition 
from  '  feudal  to  federal.'  In  1837,  after  Disraeli's  return  for 
Maidstone,  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis  thus  pictures  her  visit  to 
Bradenham  : 

I  have  been  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  family.  They  reside  near 
High  Wycombe— a  large  family  house,  most  of  the  rooms  thirty  and  forty 
feet  long,  and  plenty  of  servants,  horses,  dogs,  and  a  library  full  of  the 
rarest  books.  But  how  shall  I  describe  his  father  :  the  most  lovable,  perfect 
old  gentleman  I  ever  met  with  ?  A  sort  of  modern  Dominie  Sampson — and 
his  manners  are  so  high-bred  and  natural.  Miss  Disraeli  is  handsome  and 
talented,  and  two  brothers.  Our  political  pet,  the  eldest,  commonly  called 
Dizzy,  you  will  see  a  great  deal  of.  ... 

In  1837  Venetia,  with  its  interwoven  and  transposed  portraits 
of  Byron  and  Shelley  (the  '  golden  phantom  '  of  Trelawny's  con- 
versations with  Disraeli),  and  the  love  story,  Henrietta  Temple, 
with  its  perfect  picture  of  D'Orsay  as  '  Mirabel,'  were  published. 
It  is  as  interesting  to  find  that  there  was  a  real  '  Henrietta  '  and  a 
leal  love  story  as  that,  about  some  love  episode,  Lady  Blessington 
wrote  to  him  three  years  earlier,  '  We  are  all  but  poor  machines,' 
and  '  genius  must  ever  be  accompanied  by  passions  proportionately 
strong.'  But  is  Mr.  Monypenny  quite  certain  that  the  '  H.'  of  a 
most  interesting  diary-snatch  of  this  year  chronicling  his  meeting 
with  the  Iron  Duke  in  his  blue  ribbon,  denotes  this  '  Henrietta  '? 
He  may  be  right,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  there  might  have 
been  an  alternative  '  H.' 

On  the  political  side,  we  gain  many  peeps  at  his  many  attempts 
and  a  good  description  of  his  famous  election  address  at  the  Eed 
Lion ,  to  whose  head  and  tail  he  pointed  by  way  of  a  forecast  of  the 
poll.4  Disraeli  belonged  to  a  group  of  anti-Whig  independents, 
which  included  Bulwer,  Eoebuck,  and  Duncombe.  He  and  they 
'  wore  the  badge  of  no  party  and  the  livery  of  no  faction.'  His 
hatred  of  the  Whigs  as  a  selfish  and  exclusive  oligarchy  is 
summed  up  in  his  notable  phrase  from  the  Spirit  of  Whiggism, 
1  The  monarchy  of  the  Tories  is  more  democratic  than  the 

4  About  one  of  the  earlier  elections  a  picturesque  trifle  has  been  omitted.  Unless 
my  memory  errs,  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  letter  of  Isaac  D'Israeli's 
describing  his  young  son's  election  procession  as  at  that  moment  starting  from 
Bradenham. 
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Republic  of  the  Whigs/  By  '  Tories  '  he  always  meant  the  old 
withstanders  of  Walpole  under  Wyndham  in  the  House  and 
Bolingbroke  out  of  it,  and  not  the  shrivelled  and  shrunken 
Eldonism  which  had  usurped  their  throne.  Those  Tories  he 
detested  as  much  as  the  Whig  domination.  The  Toryism  of 
Bolingbroke,  a  '  national  party,'  he  designed  to  restore,  and  indeed 
restored ,  though  since  his  death  these  ideas  would  seem  to  have 
dwindled.  But  he  came  to  perceive  that,  as  he  has  written  some- 
where ,  the  alluring  vision  of  a  literally  national  party  was  a  dream , 
and  he  was  forced  to  attach  himself,  for  the  very  purpose  of  recon- 
structing such  a  spirit,  to  the  Peelism  which  he  destroyed.  From 
Burke  he  derived  and  heightened  the  persuasion  that  '  the 
People  '  is  an  abstract  and  particularist  phrase  jn  strong  opposition 
to  '  the  Nation,'  which  means  a  living  organism  instead  of 
'  wisdom  told  by  the  head.'  Take  this  passage  from  his  election 
speech  on  his  third  contest  for  Wycombe  in  1834 ;  it  was  after- 
wards published  as  The  Crisis  Examined.  It  rings  true  to-day, 
when  '  the  People  '  perhaps  means  the  trade-unions  : 

I  will  allow  for  the  freedom  of  the  Press ;  I  will  allow  for  the  spirit  of 
the  age;  I  will  allow  for  the  march  of  intellect;  but  I  cannot  force  from 
my  mind  the  conviction  that  a  House  of  Commons,  concentrating  in  itself 
the  whole  power  of  the  State,  might — -I  should  rather  say  would — notwith- 
standing the  great  antagonistic  forces  to  which  I  have  alluded,  establish 
in  this  country  a  despotism  of  the  most  formidable  and  dangerous 
character. 

And  this  view  of  unchecked,  untempered  democracy  he  urged  in 
the  fifties  through  the  medium  of  his  organ  The  Press,  and  strove 
to  guard  against  it  in  those  '  fancy  franchises  '  for  thrift  and 
education,  which  Gladstone  derided  and  extirpated  from  Disraeli's 
great  measure  of  enfranchising  the  artisan. 

Fascinating  are  the  records  of  his  association  with  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  his  posthumous  character  of  the  veteran  in  1861  is  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  English  and  analysis  that  he  ever  wrote.  The 
O'Connell  challenge  is  given  fully  and  fairly,  and  this  volume 
culminates  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Parliament  of  November 
1837.  '  I  am  now,'  he  confided  to  his  diary  on  the  eve  of  his 
great  career,  '  as  one  leaving  a  secure  haven  for  an  unknown  sea. 
What  will  the  next  twelve  months  produce  ?  '  Twelve  years  were 
to  see  him  the  Leader  of  his  party,  nor  do  we  doubt  that  the 
coming  chronicle,  for  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  we  shall  not  wait 
long,  will  be  as  pregnant  and  poignant  as  this  first  instalment.  In 
this  cursory  survey  I  have  dwelt  more  on  the  psychological 
foundation.  It  is  the  superstructure  that  will  next  demand  and 
absorb  attention. 

WALTER  SICHEL. 
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POOR    LAW    CHILDREN   AND     THE    NEW 
BOARDING-OUT  ORDER 


SELDOM  has  an  enactment  caused  so  much  disappointment, 
confusion,  and  worry  as  the  Within-Union  Boarding-out  Order 
of  the  31st  of  December  1909,  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
April  1910. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  and  conditions  of  boarding  out  is 
necessary  in  explanation. 

Boarding  out  is  the  placing  of  children  in  private  families  of 
cottagers  or  working  people,  to  be  brought  up  on  the  same  footing 
as  their  own,  and  paid  for  under  regular  conditions  and  rules,  and 
under  regular  supervision.  The  Guardians  who  pay  for  the 
children  still  remain  in  loco  parentis  to  them ,  retain  their  control , 
and  can  remove  them  whenever  they  think  fit.  Boarding  out  is, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  first  instance  a  purely  business  transaction.  There 
are  exceptions,  such  as  where  a  childless  couple  takes  a  young 
child  to  supply  the  need  of  one.  There  are  also  many  foster- 
parents  who,  having  taken  a  child  for  the  sake  of  its  payments, 
subsequently  become  sincerely  attached  to  it ;  and  many  others 
who,  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  pity,  if  not  from  affection,  treat  the 
children  with  care  and  kindness.  These  are  the  majority,  and 
this  is  the  bright  side.  But  others  try  to  make  all  they  can  out  of 
the  children's  payments  or  services  without  regard  for  their  wel- 
fare. I  have  found  children  beaten  black  and  blue,  starved, 
neglected,  left  without  a  bath  for  months,  or  even  years ;  insuf- 
ficiently clothed,  in  rags,  with  stockings  rubbed  away  with  con- 
stant wear ;  children  sleeping  on  the  floor  or  in  a  cold  outhouse , 
or  children  taught  to  lie  or  steal.  The  worst  cases  are  often  the 
least  suspected.  A  clean,  tidy  outside  may  hide  conditions  such 
as  I  have  described,  and  I  have  found  them  where  the  foster- 
parents  were  among  the  most  respectable  and  best-trusted  people 
in  the  parish,  and  where  the  supervisors,  seeing  the  children 
almost  daily,  have  thought  they  knew  all  about  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  found  foster-parents  kind  and  doing  their  duty, 
who  were  not  thought  well  of  locally  on  account  of  some  outward 
untidiness.  Thorough  inspection  alone  can  mete  out  justice.  The 
children  must  be  undressed  to  a  certain  extent  to  ascertain  their 
real  condition,  and  a  woman  only  can  undress  girls  with  pro- 
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priety.  The  bedrooms  and  the  whole  house  must  also  be  inspected 
by  surprise — if  any  time  is  given  for  preparation  there  is  no  means 
of  telling  where  the  child  really  sleeps.  Beds  are  fresh  sheeted, 
and  traces  of  any  lodgers  removed.  Here  a  man  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  foster-mother,  for  if  she  objects  to  his  going  upstairs  at  once 
she  may  have  good  reasons  for  it,  and  he  cannot  decide  this  with- 
out seeing  the  very  things  she  wants  him  not  to  see. 

A  woman  visitor  cannot  be  put  off  on  such  grounds.  Men  can , 
and  do,  supplement  the  work  of  women  in  boarding  out,  and 
admirably  in  such  matters  as  education  and  the  training  and  plac- 
ing out  of  boys  later,  in  employment,  and  as  chairmen,  secretaries, 
or  treasurers.  But  a  woman  can  only  inspect  domestic  matters. 
Men  may  be  useful,  but  women  are  necessary.  The  argument 
which  I  find  most  effective  with  Guardians  is  that  they  cannot 
inspect  the  domestic  work  of  their  own  wives,  still  less  that  of 
other  men's  wives. 

The  primary  object  of  inspection  is  not  to  detect  abuses,  but 
to  certify  that  all  is  right,  and  without  thorough  inspection  this 
certification  cannot  be  honestly  given.  The  foster-mothers  fully 
understand  this,  and  therefore  welcome  thorough  inspection  as 
their  guarantee  and  defence  against  any  false  charges.  Besides, 
they  always  say,  it  is  what  they  would  wish  for  their  own 
children  if  they  had  to  leave  them  orphans.  I  have  inspected 
officially  all  over  England  and  Wales,  where  I  have  had  to  do 
with  many  Scotch  and  Irish  foster-parents  besides  English  and 
Welsh,  and  occasionally  with  Jewish,  Italian,  and  German.  I 
have  also  inspected  unofficially  in  Ireland  and  Switzerland.  In 
all  these  places,  and  throughout  about  thirty  years,  I  have 
never  met  with  a  foster-parent  who  resented  inspection  where 
I  have  not  discovered  something  which  she  (or  he)  had  good 
reason  for  concealing.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  local 
supervisors.  The  foster-parents  have  not  only  praised  them  to 
me  for  '  doing  their  duty,'  but  blame  them  when  they  are  too 
careless  or  too  timid  to  inspect  thoroughly.  Pride  does  not 
resent,  but  invite,  inspection.  A  good  foster-mother  holds  up 
her  head  proudly  :  c  Any  one  can  come  when  she  pleases.'  'I 
am  not  afraid.  I  have  nothing  to  hide.'  '  You  can  go  where  yon 
like.'  . 

But  every  child  and  every  home  must  be  inspected  alike,  and 
in  the  same  thorough  manner,  and  as  a  guarantee.  If  inspection 
is  made  only  on  suspicion,  offence  will  indeed  be  given,  and 
jealousies  created  all  round.  And  if  the  suspicion  turns  out 
to  be  unfounded,  the  inspector  will  be  in  the  humiliating  position 
of  having  to  apologise,  and  the  gossip  raised  will  make  it  difficult 
for  her  to  make  a  second  inspection  in  the  same  place.  Nor  is 
inspection  intended  to  compel  the  foster-parents  to  take  proper 
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care  of  the  children,  but  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  such  as 
could  be  trusted  to  do  so  without  inspection.  No  supervisor  living 
however  near  can  be  always  present  to  see  what  goes  on  by  day 
and  night  in  the  home,  nor  can  any  inspection  enforce  kindness 
or  conscientiousness.  Important  as  is  the  material  care  of  the 
children,  it  is  of  less  consequence  than  moral  influence.  A  person 
who  makes  an  undue  profit  out  of  a  child,  or  who  tries  to  deceive 
the  supervisor  or  inspector,  is  not  morally  fit  For  its  charge. 
Inspection  proves  character. 

Boarding  out  is  the  best  or  the  worst  of  systems  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered,  and  the  machinery  for 
its  administration.  It  requires  local  supervision  by  ladies  resi- 
dent on  the  spot,  watching  over  the  children  both  continuously 
and  in  case  of  emergency,  and  central  inspection  by  a  lady  direct 
from  the  Government,  independent  of  all  local  favouritism  and 
prejudices. 

In  England  there  are  two  systems  of  boarding  out  by  the 
Guardians  under  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  : 

(1)  Beyond  the  Union. 

(2)  Within  the  Union. 

Only  orphans  (in  a  wide  technical  sense),  deserted  children, 
and  those  adopted  by  the  Guardians  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts 
of  1889  and  1899,  as  having  unfit  parents,  may  be  boarded  out. 
But  this  virtually  includes  all  permanent  children.  If  these 
classes  were  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  '  ins  and  outs,'  or 
children  whose  parents  might  claim  them  at  any  time,  it  would 
not  extend  but  put  an  end  to  the  boarding-out  system,  for 
foster-parents  would  not  take  the  same  interest  in  children  who 
were  mere  temporary  lodgers,  and  the  best  would,  in  fact,  refuse 
to  receive  them ;  while  the  local  supervising  committees  of  ladies 
would  not  be  troubled  with  such  constant  changes  and  to  so  little 
purpose. 

The  limit  of  age  for  children  on  being  boarded  out  for  the 
first  time  beyond  the  Union  is  from  two  to  ten.  It  has  not  been 
found,  in  practice,  possible  to  find  satisfactory  homes  or  treat- 
ment for  children,  generally,  under  two,  and  those  who  advocate 
the  abolition  of  this  rule  would  do  well  first  to  gain  experience 
by  taking  a  post  as  visitor  of  Infant  Life  under  the  Children  Act. 
In  practice,  the  Local  Government  Board  have  always  given  a 
dispensation  from  this  rule  on  any  suitable  application,  so  that 
there  is  no  real  grievance.  As  to  children  over  ten,  they  may  be 
boarded  out  over  this  age  in  the  same  home  as  a  younger  brother 
or  sister,  so  as  to  prevent  their  separation.  But  it  has  been  found 
undesirable  to  board  them  out  generally  over  this  age,  for  foster- 
parents  cannot  be  expected  to  take  to  them  as  to  younger  ones 
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whom  they  can  mould  into  their  own  ways ;  and  when  elder 
children  are  taken,  it  is  more  for  the  sake  of  their  services  than 
anything  else. 

But  within  the  Union  there  is  no  limit  of  age  at  which  a 
child  may  be  first  boarded  out,  and  both  within  and  beyond  the 
Union  a  child,  once  boarded  out,  may  be  transferred  from  one 
home  to  another  at  any  age  till  it  ceases  to  be  chargeable.  The 
children  usually  go  to  service,  and  cease  to  be  chargeable,  at  the 
age  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1910  there  were  1923  children  boarded 
out  beyond  the  Union,  and  6980  within  the  Union.  This  latter 
figure  does  not  include  children  on  out-relief  with  their  parents. 

(1)  BOARDING  OUT  BEYOND  TH^/UNION 

The  first  order  permitting  and  regulating  this  system  was 
issued  on  the  25th  of  November  1870  by  Mr.  Goschen,  then  Pre- 
sident of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  It  was  accompanied  by  an 
explanatory  circular,  which  is  one  of  the  best  essays  ever  written 
on  boarding  out.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  written  by  himself. 

Under  this  order  the  Guardians  were  first  allowed  to  send 
children  to  be  boarded  out  in  places  beyond  the  area  of  the  Unions 
to  which  they  were  chargeable.  The  condition  was  that  they 
must  be  under  the  charge  of  a  local  committee  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  of  not  less  than  three  in  number,  all  voluntary  and 
unpaid,  and  '  authorised,'  by  a  regular  form  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  to  find  homes  for  the  children  in  their  *  neighbour- 
hood '  and  supervise  them.  There  was  not,  and  never  has  been, 
any  agency  for  finding  or  starting  these  committees,  which  are 
entirely  originated  by  spontaneous  local  action.  They  were 
chiefly  composed  of  ladies,  but  at  first  there  was  no  regulation  as 
to  their  inclusion,  and  some  committees  consisted  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  of  men.  The  committees  were,  and  are,  required  to 
visit  the  children  and  homes  at  least  every  six  weeks ,  and  to  report 
upon  them  to  the  Guardians.  The  Guardians'  payments  of  a 
maximum  of  4s.  a  week  for  maintenance  and  10s.  a  quarter  for 
clothing  for  each  child,  besides  school  fees  and  expenses,  doctors, 
medicines,  extra  nourishment,  and  so  forth — are  made  periodically 
to  the  committees,  who  dispense  them  locally.  The  schoolmasters 
also  report  quarterly  on  each  child  and  are  paid  for  it,  and  a 
regular  medical  attendant  must  always  be  engaged  for  the 
children,  and  all  medicines,  extra  nourishment,  and  surgical 
appliances  needed  are  supplied. 

Until  the  system  had  sufficiently  extended,  and  enough 
children  been  boarded  out  to  make  it  worth  while,  no  provision 
for  regular  official  inspection  of  the  children  and  homes  and  the 
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work  of  the  committees  was,  or  could  be,  made.  It  was  ulti- 
mately made  thus.  In  1881  I  had  organised  a  system  of  visita- 
tion, by  ladies,  of  the  children  boarded  out  within  the  Union, 
throughout  my  own  county,  Notts.  The  ladies  of  each 
Union  reported  to  me,  and  I,  collectively,  to  each  Board  of 
Guardians.  I  also  attended  each  Board,  as  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, whenever  occasion  demanded.  The  system  was  imper- 
fect, as  before  the  Within-Union  Order  of  1889  the 
ladies'  visits  could  only  be  supplementary  to  those  of  the 
relieving  and  medical  officers ;  but  it  was  better  than  nothing. 
And  the  experience  thus  gained  caused  Sir  John  Hibbert,  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  on  business  visits  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  when  he  was  Parliamentary  Secretary,  to  suggest  to  me 
that  I  should  undertake  the  official  inspection  of  boarding  out 
beyond  the  Union.  Meanwhile,  the  Government  changed.  In 
1885  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  became  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board — his  own  first  office — and  carried  out  the  plan  of  Sir 
John  Hibbert,  to  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  then  President,  had 
agreed.  I  was  then  definitely  asked  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  undertake  the  inspection,  which  I  carried  on  until  last 
March— a  period  of  nearly  twenty-five  years. 

On  the  28th  of  May  1889  fresh  boarding  orders  were 
issued  by  Mr.  Kitchie,  for  both  within  and  beyond  the 
Union.  The  Beyond-Union  Order  contained  important  pro- 
visions as  to  the  conditions  of  the  homes.  It  empowered 
the  Guardians  to  advance  three-quarters  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  children  for  three  months,  the  money  having  been  up  to  now 
advanced  by  the  committees.  It  substituted  for  the  vague 
'  neighbourhood,'  in  which  the  children  might  be  boarded  out, 
distinct  areas  of  a  parish ,  or  group  of  adjoining  parishes ,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  place.  The  area  was  specified  in 
the  formal  written  '  authority  '  given  to  each  committee.  Though 
the  order  itself  did  not  require  the  inclusion  of  ladies  on  the  com  - 
mittees,  the  Local  Government  Board  now  did  so  invariably  in 
practice,  and  have  always  required  it  since. 

For  thirteen  years  I  was  the  sole  inspector,  my  district  being 
England  and  Wales  ;  but  in  1898  a  second  inspector  was  appointed, 
and  the  country  was  divided  between  us  into  two  districts.  I 
was  made  '  Senior  Inspector,'  with  certain  additional  duties.  In 
1902  a  third  inspector  was  appointed,  and  the  country  was  divided 
into  three  districts. 

On  the  4th  of  December  1905  a  fresh  Beyond-Union  Order  was 
issued,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour.  The 
maximum  weekly  payment  for  maintenance  was  raised  to  5s., 
and  the  Guardians  were  empowered  to  advance  to  the  committees 
the  whole  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  coming  quarter.  Addi- 
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tional  precautionary  conditions  were  made  as  to  the  children's 
homes,  including  prohibitions  against  placing  them  in  public- 
houses,  to  guard  against  the  very  few  possible  cases.  The  foster- 
parents  were  also  forbidden  to  insure  the  children  against  illness 
or  death.  Provision  was  also  made  for  dental  attendance.  The 
definition  of  areas  was  retained,  and  the  inclusion  of  ladies  on  the 
committees  was  made  obligatory.  This  order,  which  is  the  last, 
has  given  general  satisfaction  and  has  raised  no  complaints. 

The  rules  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  homes  have  always  been 
very  strict :  not  more  than  two  children  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  home,  whether  from  Poor-Law  or  voluntary  sources,  and 
whether  permanent  or  temporary,  unless  such  children  are  all 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  that  case  the  number  must  not  exceed 
four.  And,  including  any  of  the  foster-parents'  own,  there  must 
not  be  more  than  five  in  all  resident  in  the  home  at  the  time  when 
any  child  is  first  boarded  out  in  it.  There  must  also  be  satisfac- 
tory sleeping  accommodation  for  the  proper  separation  of  the 
sexes,  and  the  home  must  be  within  two  miles  of  school.  The 
foster-parents  must  have  means  sufficient  for  their  own  main- 
tenance, independently  of  the  children's  payments.  The  homes 
are  always  inspected  beforehand  by  the  Committee  who  are  respon- 
sible for  them,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  have  to  furnish 
the  Guardians  with  full  particulars  of  every  proposed  home  before 
a  child  is  sent  to  it.  The  Guardians  sometimes,  as  well,  send  an 
officer  of  their  own  to  inspect  the  proposed  homes  before  the 
children  are  sent  out;  in  fact,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
take  more  care  either  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  homes  or 
their  subsequent  supervision. 

The  foster-parent  has  also  always  to  sign  an  *  undertaking  ' 
containing  an  engagement  as  to  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in 
his,  or  her,  treatment  of  the  child,  in  return  for  the  stated  pay- 
ments. With  regard  to  the  payments  they  are  ample,  taking  into 
account  the  rate  of  wages  of  labourers  and  working  people,  and  a 
further  rise  in  the  scale  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  Nor 
is  it  the  poorer  class  who  treat  the  children  worst ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  often  the  kindest,  regarding  the  children  as  of 
their  own  class ;  while  those  better  off  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
look  down  upon  them,  and  to  treat  them  rather  as  servants  than 
as  members  of  the  family.  I  would  rather  see  a  child  loved  and 
cared  for  by  a  comparatively  poor  family  than  lodged  in  a  grand 
house  where  they  were  drudges  and  regarded  as  inferiors. 

I  could  never  speak  too  highly  of  the  care  and  trouble  taken 
for  the  children  by  the  committees.  Very  few  of  them  limit 
themselves  to  the  statutory  duty  of  visiting  each  child  and  home 
once  in  six  weeks.  Most  of  them  visit  them  constantly,  and  at 
irregular  intervals.  Those  who  live  among  them  sometimes  see 
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them  almost  daily,  and,  besides  making  their  more  formal  visits  of 
inspection,  often  drop  in  casually  as  friends.  Some  of  them  devote 
almost  the  whole  of  their  lives  to  this  work.  A  paid  official  may, 
and  should,  be  better  able,  from  her  wider  experience,  to  detect 
abuses,  but  she  can  never  give  the  positive  and  constant  care 
which  these  residents  bestow  on  the  children,  especially  when  they 
go  out  into  the  world .  For  then  they  find  them  situations ,  look  after 
them  when  out  of  employment ,  and  shield  and  advise  them  during 
those  most  difficult  years  between  childhood  and  maturity.  An 
inspector  from  a  distance  cannot  thus  watch  over  them,  and  a 
local  paid  woman  visitor,  usually  poorly  paid,  has  not  the  time  or 
means  for  it,  for  this  work  often  entails  extra  and  occasional 
expenses  which  cannot  be  legally  met  out  of  the  ratepayers' 
money.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  these  voluntary  committees 
lapse  and  get  tired  of  their  work.  This  is  pure  supposition  on 
the  part  of  people  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
As  long  as  any  children  remain  under  the  charge  of  a  committee, 
that  committee  is  kept  up  in  numbers  and  efficiency  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  their  woman  inspectors. 

In  my  experience  no  system  can  come  up  to  that  of  a  voluntary 
and  authorised  committee  of  ladies.  I  am  sometimes  asked  how 
it  is,  then,  that  they  have  been  responsible  for  such  shocking  cases 
as  I  have  reported  from  time  to  time.  The  answer  is  that  I  have 
been  there  to  find  them  out.  I  have  found  as  bad  cases  under 
other  methods  of  supervision ,  but  it  has  not  been  my  duty  to 
publish  them.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  if  I  had  to 
inspect  in  other  places  where  all  is  supposed  to  be  perfection, 
because  nothing  is  heard  to  the  contrary,  I  should  find  things  even 
worse.  Human  nature  is  much  the  same  everywhere,  and  ladies 
are  no  more  infallible  than  others.  It  requires  training,  practice, 
courage,  and,  I  may  say,  acuteness  to  find  out  what  there  is 
interest  in  concealing.  It  would  be  as  well  if  some  of  those  who 
advocate  the  adoption  of  foreign  systems  of  boarding-out  would 
first  make  themselves  practically  acquainted  with  that  of  their 
own  country. 

There  are  at  present  about  173  Beyond-Union  boarding-out 
committees  in  England,  and  one  in  Wales.  Both  Majority  and 
Minority  Keports  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  have 
commended  the  system  of  boarding  out  beyond  the  Union,  and 
recommended  that  children  boarded  out  within  the  Union  should 
also  be  placed  under  the  local  inspection  of  women  and  that  of  the 
women  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(2)    BOARDING-OUT  WlTHIN  THE  UNION 

The  Within-Union  Orders  do  not  apply  to  London,  for  no 
children  may  be  boarded  out  there.  Under  this  system  they  are 
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boarded  out  by  the  Guardians  within  the  parishes  of  which  the 
Union  is  comprised.  It  had  been  in  existence  for  an  indefinitely 
long  period  under  the  form  of  out-relief,  and  the  first  Order  regu- 
lating it  was  issued  on  the  10th  of  September  1877,  when  Mr. 
Sclater  Booth  was  President.  It  made  regulations  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  children  and  homes  by  the  relieving  and  medical 
officers,  and  the  payments  were  made  through  the  relieving 
officers,  though  the  Guardians  might,  and  sometimes  did,  allow 
ladies  also  to  visit  the  children,  as  in  Notts.  But  these  ladies  had 
no  real  authority  nor  official  position.  Their  work  was  conse- 
quently less  efficient  and  their  interest  less  sustained  than  might 
have  been. 

On  the  28th  of  May  1889  Mr.  Kitchie's  Within-Union  Order 
was  issued  under  which  the  Guardians  were  empowered  optionally 
to  substitute  the  services  of  voluntary  committees  of  ladies  (men 
being  also  included  if  desired)  for  those  of  the  relieving  and  medical 
officers.  Up  to  the  present  about  109  Boards  have  done  so. 

The  area  of  the  committees  comprises,  as  a  rule,  the  whole 
Union,  but  in  some  wide  rural  Unions  two  or  even  three  such 
committees  have  been  established.  The  children  boarded  out 
within  the  Union  were  not  inspected  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspectors  either  when  they  were  under  a  committee  of 
ladies  or  when  they  were  not,  except  by  myself  on  special  occa- 
sions; and  on  the  21st  of  May  1909  a  memorial,  influentially 
signed,  was  sent  to  the  President  by  Lady  Laura  Kidding,  ex-Poor 
Law  Guardian  of  Southwell;  Miss  Clifford,  ex-Guardian  of 
Bristol;  and  Sir  William  Chance,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Conferences,  urging  that  children  boarded  out  within  the 
Union  should  be  placed  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  beyond 
the  Union,  and  that  they,  too,  should  always  be  supervised  by 
committees  of  ladies  instead  of  the  relieving  officers,  and  inspected 
by  the  women  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  On 
the  17th  of  June  1909  the  debate  on  the  Vote  for  the  Board  took 
place,  and  more  than  one  member  spoke  to  this  effect.  Mr. 
Burns,  in  reply,  promised  that  he  would  issue  a  fresh  Within- 
Union  Order  without  delay,  and  would  place  the  children  under 
the  inspection  of  the  women  inspectors  of  the  Board,  to  whose 
value  he  had  been  glad  to  hear  one  member  after  another  testify. 
On  the  1st  of  July  1909  Mr.  Burns  received  a  deputation  of  the 
Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions.  They  stated  that  they  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  proposal  to  make  the  Within-Union 
Order  identical  with  the  Beyond-Union  Order-  so  far  as  regarded 
the  children  boarded  out,  but  protested  strongly  against  the  pro- 
posal that  the  present  option  to  Guardians  to  work  with  or  with- 
out a  voluntary  boarding-out  committee  should  be  abrogated. 
Mr.  Burns  answered  that  he  was  prepared  to  state,  as  he  had 
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already  done  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Guardians  would  be 
required  to  arrange  for  the  establishment  of  boarding-out  com- 
mittees consisting  partly  of  women,  who  might  be  co-opted  when 
necessary,  so  as  to  have  a  proper  representation  of  women  on  such 
committees,  but  that  exception  might  be  made  in  the  case  of  small 
Unions.1  Again,  on  Christmas  Day  1909  Mr.  Burns  made  a 
speech  to  the  inmates  of  the  Wandsworth  Workhouse  in  which  he 
informed  them  that  he  had  just  signed  a  new  Order  under  which 
the  7000  children  boarded  out  within  the  Union  would  be  placed 
under  the  same  conditions  for  care  as  the  1900  boarded  out  beyond 
the  Union,  and  that  he  was  appointing  three  new  women 
inspectors  for  this  work. 

Let  us  now  see  how  these  promises  have  been  carried  out. 

On  the  31st  of  December  1909  the  new  Within-Union  Order 
was  issued,  accompanied  by  two  circular  letters  to  Guardians  and 
boarding-out  committees.  The  Order  came  into  force  on  the 
1st  of  April  1910.  It  nearly  assimilates  the  conditions  of  the 
children's  homes  to  those  laid  down  by  the  Beyond-Union  Order. 
But  with  regard  to  their  local  supervision  by  women,  it  merely 
permits  it  as  before  and  does  not  require  it  in  any  form.  It  re- 
quires the  Guardians  to  place  the  children  either  under  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  members  or  under  one  of  outsiders.  They 
may  adopt  either  alternative.  When  there  is  a  committee  of  out- 
siders, one-third  of  them  must  be  women.  But  when  there  is  a 
committee  of  Guardians  there  is  no  requirement,  and  not  even  a 
suggestion  in  the  two  accompanying  circular  letters,  that  there 
should  be  any  women  among  them.  And  out  of  the  644  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales  there  are  still  only  410  which 
have  women  members ;  thus  leaving  234  without  them. 

The  Order  also  allows  the  Guardians  to  co-opt  '  persons  of 
experience  '  on  their  own  boarding-out  committees,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  compel  it,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  or 
suggestion  as  to  the  co-option  of  women  in  either  Order  or  cir- 
culars. The  Guardians  also  may,  and  if  required  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  must,  appoint  a  paid  woman  visitor.  But 
when  appointed,  she  is  only  to  visit  '  such  of  the  children  boarded 
out  in  pursuance  of  this  Order  as  she  is  directed  by  the  Boarding- 
out  Committee  (of  Guardians)  to  visit.'  The  Guardians  may  defy 
or  evade  the  injunction  simply  by  not  directing  her  to  visit  any. 

On  the  1st  of  July  1910  a  fresh  and  lengthy  circular  was  issued 
by  the  Board,  which  included  advice  as  to  the  care  of  boarded-out 
children,  but  not  a  word  as  to  their  local  supervision  by  women. 

The  result  of  the  new  Order,  so  far,  has  been  that  while  some 
enlightened  Boards  of  Guardians  have  either  continued  or  adopted 

1  See  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association 
of  Poor  Law  Unions  of  England  and  Wales. 
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a  satisfactory  system  of  supervision  by  women,  others  have  ter- 
minated their  agreement  with  a  properly  authorised  boarding-out 
committee  in  order  to  substitute  one  of  themselves,  either  with  or 
without  co-opted  women  whom  they  could  control  or  dispose  of 
with  greater  freedom.  Other  Boards  have  established  committees 
of  men  Guardians  only.  In  some  cases  the  committee  is  the  whole 
Board.  In  some,  each  child  is  left  to  the  sole  visitation  of  the 
nearest  Guardian,  whether  this  happens  to  be  a  man  or  a  woman. 
In  some  Unions  a  sufficiently  qualified  and  properly  paid  woman 
has  been  appointed  as  visitor;  in  others,  a  woman  has  been 
appointed  under  conditions  apparently  the  reverse.  In  one,  the 
hard- worked  workhouse  matron  has  been  appointed,  at  a  salary  of 
51.  a  year,  to  visit  ten  children  boarded  out  in  a  town,  as  a  means 
of  giving  her  fresh  air  in  her  moments  of  leisure. 

Even  where  they  are  woman  Guardians  they  have  not 
always  the  time  to  undertake  what  is  properly  the  work  of  their 
officers — paid  or  voluntary — the  regular  visitation  of  the  boarded- 
out  children,  in  addition  to  their  adminstrative  work.  Boarding 
out  within  the  Union  is  chiefly  adopted  by  the  rural  Unions,  most 
of  which  comprise  large  areas — some  of  them,  roughly  speaking, 
of  from  twenty  to  sixty  parishes,  or  more.  The  children  may  be 
scattered  all  over  these  districts,  and  even  if  every  woman 
Guardian  were  provided  with  a  motor,  she  could  not  supervise  like 
one  resident  on  the  spot.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  number 
of  children  is  too  small  to  make  any  organisation  for  their  super- 
vision necessary,  or  to  be  worth  the  trouble.  But  the  fewer  the 
children  and  the  more  isolated  their  homes,  the  greater  the  need  for 
adequate  inspection.  The  advocates  of  boarding  out  claim,  very 
rightly,  that  it  can  provide  individual  care  for  each  child.  It 
should  not  be  individual  neglect.  Who  would  like  to  leave  his 
own  child  alone  in  a  remote  place,  in  charge  of  persons  whose 
interest  it  was  to  make  profit  out  of  it,  and  who  might,  or  might 
not,  be  kind  to  it,  with  no  better  protection  that  the  periodic  visits 
of  the  farmer  or  tradesman  who  happened  to  be  the  nearest 
Guardian,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a  man  of  any  station? 

The  Local  Government  could  not,  as  requested  by  the 
memorialists,  have  compelled  the  Guardians  universally  to  place 
the  children  within  the  Union  under  a  voluntary  authorised  com- 
mittee of  ladies,  nor  even  to  co-opt  ladies ;  for  they  are  not  to  be 
found  everywhere  able  and  willing  to  undertake  this  work.  Nor 
if  the  Guardians  do  not  get  on  with  the  local  ladies,  could  they  be 
made  to  work  satisfactorily  together.  It  would  be  like  making  two 
unfriendly  dogs  rub  noses.  But  the  Guardians  could,  and  should, 
have  been  compelled  to  adopt  one  of  the  alternatives  of  either  a 
ladies'  committee,  co-opted  ladies,  or  a  paid  woman  visitor,  and  to 
arrange  that  every  child  should  be  supervised  by  some  responsible 
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woman.  Deputations  of  the  State  Children's  Aid  Association  and 
the  Women's  Local  Government  Society  have  both  been  received 
by  Mr.  Burns,  and  have  urged  this  upon  him  independently,  but 
have  not  received  satisfactory  answers. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Order  were  framed  to  please  those 
who  object  to  the  '  taint  of  pauperism  '  conveyed  by  the  visits  of 
the  relieving  officer.  But  I  fail  to  see  that  his  visits  can  convey 
it  more  than  those  of  a  Guardian ;  while  he  certainly  has  more 
experience  of  the  poor,  and  is  a  better  judge  of  the  treatment  of 
the  children  than  an  ordinary  Guardian  whose  own  business  is  his 
chief  occupation,  and  whose  Poor  Law  work  may  be  limited  to 
attendance  more  or  less  regular  at  his  Board. 

The  Local  Government  also  would  seem  to  have  taken  the  part 
of  the  Guardians  against  the  recommendations  of  both  Majority 
and  Minority  Eeports  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws 
quite  openly,  and  their  general  inspectors  have  spoken  to  this 
effect  in  public  with  a  freedom  hitherto  not  customary.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  new  boarding-out  Order  were  intended  to  show  the 
extreme  confidence  placed  in  the  Guardians  by  regarding  them 
as  able  to  do  the  work  of  women  as  well  as  men,  and  by  leaving 
everything  to  their  discretion  without  rule ;  for  there  is  scarcely 
a  regulation  laid  down  by  the  Order  without  an  accompanying 
loophole  of  escape.  The  thing  is  so  overdone  that  it  will  furnish 
a  strong  argument  to  those  who  desire ,  as  I  do  not ,  to  see  the  Poor 
Law  children  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  that  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

So  much  for  local  supervision  by  women.  Now  as  to  the 
promise  of  inspection  by  women  Government  inspectors. 

The  estimates  for  Civil  Services  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
March  1911 ,  published  as  a  White  Paper  (62) ,  give  as  one  of  the 
charges  accounting  for  the  net  increase  of  11 ,5551.  under  the  Local 
Government  Board  '  the  appointment  of  three  additional  women 
inspectors  of  boarded-out  children.'  These  three  were  appointed 
in  January  1910.  All  of  them  were  qualified  nurses,  and 
the  following  is  the  published  official  statement  as  to  their 
duties  : 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  these  inspectors,  acting  under  Miss  Stansfeld, 
who  is  now  an  assistant  general  inspector  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and 
who  will  in  future  act  as  superintendent  in  relation  to  the  women  inspectors, 
to  undertake  the  inspection  of  the  maternity  wards,  nurseries,  infirmaries, 
and  the  nursing  arrangements  in  Poor  Law  institutions.  They  will  also 
assist  in  inspecting  schools  to  which  pauper  children  are  sent  under  the 
Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act,  1862,  and  also  in  inspecting  the  work  of 
committees  appointed  in  connexion  with  the  boarding  out  of  pauper  children, 
and,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  children  themselves.  .  .  . 

The  work  of  the  new  boarding-out  committees  and  of  the  children  under 
their  care  will  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  woman  inspectors  of  the 
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Board,  whose  other  duties  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  present 
boarding-out  inspectors  will  be  brought  into  the  new  scheme,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Miss  Mason,  whose  valuable  services  will  shortly  be  lost  to  the 
Department  in  consequence  of  her  approaching  retirement.  There  will  thus 
be  a  staff  of  six  woman  inspectors  under  the  lady  superintendent  for  carrying 
out  the  work  of  inspection  referred  to. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  at  once  that  I  am  in  cordial  agreement  with 
this  plan,  if,  as  I  understand,  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
plete scheme.  The  inspection  of  boarding  out  is  spade  work  so 
detailed  and  monotonous,  the  continual  visits  to  stuffy  cottage 
bedrooms  and  the  examination  of  shirts  and  petticoats,  heads  and 
feet,  so  wearisome,  that  only  a  very  living  interest  in  each  person 
and  child  can  enable  anyone  to  carry  it  on  daily  and  in  all  weathers 
for  long.  A  variety  of  inspection  and  occupation  will  not  only 
prove  a  great  help  and  fresh  interest  to  the  inspector,  but  will 
enlarge  her  experience  and  views  and  enable  her  to  compare  one 
system  with  another.  It  would  not  have  been  desirable  to  appoint 
a  large  number  of  inspectors  at  once,  and  it  would  have  been  dim- 
cult  to  secure  a  large  number  of  suitable  women.  It  is  better  to 
go  slowly  and  carefully,  feeling  the  way,  and  the  first  women  lead- 
ing and  teaching  their  successors.  So  long  as  the  staff  is  increased 
by  degrees  and  within  reasonable  time  those  interested  in  the 
children  will  be  satisfied.  But  until  the  staff  is  considerably 
increased  the  Within-Union  boarding  out  cannot  be  inspected  with 
anything  like  sufficient  frequency,  and  the  Beyond-Union  children 
will  be  less  well  off  than  before.  For  under  the  former  arrange- 
ments there  was  one  woman  inspector  for  the  Metropolitan  in- 
stitutions alone,  and  there  were  three  for  the  1923  children 
boarded  out  beyond  the  Union,  whereas  now  there  are  only  seven 
for  these  1923,  with  the  6890  Within-Union  added— a  total  of 
8813 — and  for  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  institutions  of  England 
and  Wales  as  well  as  for  the  Metropolitan.  The  children  boarded 
out  are  not  collected  together,  as  in  an  institution,  but  are  very 
scattered.  The  inspection  of  1923  children  means  that  of  about 
1800  cottages  as  well,  and  it  took  the  whole  of  my  own  time  and 
that  of  two  other  inspectors  to  accomplish  it,  even  without  visiting 
each  child,  or  sometimes  every  committee,  within  the  year. 

The  debate  on  the  Vote  for  the  Local  Government  Board  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  June  1910,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher  (Unionist) 
and  Mr.  Toulmin  (Liberal)  called  the  attention  of  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  facts  and  conditions  here 
stated.  Mr.  Burns  answered  that  he  was  appointing  a  new  and 
Welsh-speaking  woman  inspector  for  Wales.  This  is  obviously 
desirable.  But  it  is  no  increase  to  the  staff,  for  this  inspector  is 
only  one  of  the  seven,  and  fills  the  vacancy  caused  by  my  own 
retirement. 
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The  gift  to  Wales  is  not  free,  but  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
children  boarded  out  beyond  the  Union  in  England ;  for  there  is 
only  one  Beyond-Union  boarding-out  committee  in  Wales,  with 
only  one  child,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  under  its  care. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  defended  their  new 
inspectors  on  the  ground  of  their  superiority  as  nurses. 
Qui  s 'excuse  s'accuse.  It  is  scarcely  a  dignified  position  for 
these  ladies  to  be  defended  against  attacks  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  nobody  has  made  against  them ;  and  I  am  glad 
of  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  own  confidence  in  those 
of  them  whom  I  know  best  as  capable  and  admirable  women. 
But  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Royal  Commission,  and  the  public 
asked  for  inspectors  of  boarding  out,  and  it  was  on  this  ground,  as 
'inspectors  of  boardedout  children,'  that  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury  was  given  to  their  appointment.  Instead,  nurses  would 
seem  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  inspection  of  infirmaries  and 
institutions,  and  that  of  boarding-out  would  appear  to  be  quite  sub- 
sidiary. The  appointment  of  nurses  as  inspectors  of  such  institu- 
tions is  most  desirable,  but  it  is  not  as  necessary  as  that  of 
boarding  out,  for  it  is  additional  to  that  of  the  men  inspectors. 
A  Poor  Law  infirmary  or  school  may  come  under  five  or  six 
classes  of  inspectors  or  supervisors  :  the  paid  officials,  the 
Guardians,  the  general  inspector,  the  Education  inspector,  the 
medical  inspector,  and  now  the  nurse  inspector,  and  perhaps  also 
the  architectural  and  engineering  inspectors,  besides  the  auditor; 
whereas  a  child  boarded  out  within  the  Union  may  be  visited  by 
no  one  but  a  man  Guardian  and  the  parish  doctor. 

The  special  advantages  of  selecting  nurses  as  inspectors  of 
boarding  out  would  seem  to  be  that  they  have  been  trained 
and  seasoned  to  hard  work,  and  are  less  likely  than  un- 
tried women  to  break  down  under  the  great  strain  of 
inspection.  They  are  also  more  able  to  recognise  diseases  and 
complaints  and  to  criticise  the  medical  attendance,  which 
is  compulsory  for  all  children  boarded  out.  But  most  of  the 
children  are  in  normal  health,  and  their  inspection  not  only 
includes  that  of  health,  but  cleanliness,  clothing,  housing,  sleep- 
ing arrangements,  education,  employment  and  moral  training. 
A  nurse's  diplomas  and  special  qualifications  are  really  wasted  on 
much  of  this.  Her  experience,  too,  may  have  been  limited  to  the 
nursing  of  adults,  and  she  may  know  little  or  nothing  of  children. 
The  chief  real  qualification  for  a  boarding-out  inspector  is  the 
knowledge  of  country  life,  and  the  standard  of  living  and  habits 
of  rural  labourers  and  working-people  in  provincial  towns. 
Without  such  knowledge  she  may  give  offence  when  least  intend- 
ing it,  and  she  cannot  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  children's  treat- 
ment. A  nurse  does  not  gain  this  knowledge  within  the  walls  of 
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the  great  hospital  where  she  may  have  spant  years,  notwithstand- 
ing her  diplomas. 

The  inspector  should  also  have  experience  of  the  social  life  of 
the  upper  classes  in  the  country,  to  which  the  members  of  the 
supervising  committees  belong.  It  is  they  who  are  responsible  for 
the  children  and  homes.  The  inspector  herself  is  not  responsible 
for  them,  and  only  inspects  them  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the 
Committees  are  carrying  out  their  self -appointed  duties.  She 
must  call  upon  and  confer  with  them  singly  and  collectively, 
advise  and  find  fault  with  them  when  necessary,  and  train  them  in 
the  inspection.  They  will  not  put  up  with  admonition  from  anyone 
whom  they  may  consider  a  social  inferior,  for  they  regard  life  in 
general  from  the  social,  not  the  official,  point  of  view.  Some  special 
qualification  may  be  needed  to  keep  off  amateurish  applicants,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  name  any  one  which  would  cover  such  varied  duties. 
One  of  the  former  boarding-out  inspectors  was,  for  instance,  a 
factory  inspector,  and  she  should  be  more  competent  than  the 
nurses  to  inspect  laundries.  But  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mis- 
take than  to  suppose  that  no  special  qualifications  are  needed  for 
inspecting  boarding  out,  and  that  any  sensible  woman  qualified 
for  something  quite  different  will  do.  She  should  also  be  trained 
in  this  special  inspection  by  a  previously  trained  inspector. 

The  new  boarding-out  Order  is  confused  and  unworkable  in 
other  particulars  besides  those  mentioned,  and  has  produced  many 
other  complaints.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  urged  by  Mr.  Butcher  and  Mr.  Toulmin  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  issue  an  amended  order,  and  has  also  been  pressed 
by  the  Women's  Local  Government  Society  and  the  State  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Association  to  place  all  the  children  under  the  local  and 
central  inspection  of  women.  He  has  answered  that  he  will 
wait  a  year  or  so  in  order  to  test  the  working  of  the  new  Order 
by  the  reports  of  his  new  nurse  inspectors.  Now  the  Board  have 
not  only  had  my  own  reports  for  twenty-five  years,  but  those  of 
four  other  boarding-out  inspectors  since  1898 ,  and ,  as  far  as  Beyond- 
Union  boarding-out  was  concerned,  had  decided  without  question 
that  the  children  should  always  be  supervised  locally  by  women. 
It  not  easy  to  see  why  children  boarded  out  within  the  Union 
need  the  care  of  women  less.  In  many  cases  the  same  foster- 
mother  has  charge  of  two  children ,  one  within  the  Union  and  the 
other  from  beyond  it.  Sometimes  these  two  are  actually  sleeping 
in  the  same  bed  ;  and  one  is  taken  and  the  other  left  :  one  inspected 
by  women  and  the  other  not.  The  Board  have  surely  enough 
information  upon  which  to  go,  and  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
wait  for  the  reports  of  new  inspectors,  nor  that  these  inspectors 
should  be  nurses,  in  order  to  decide  whether  the  inspection  of 
children,  of  private  homes,  and  the  work  of  mothers  is  a  man's  or 
a  woman's  office. 
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The  sooner  an  amended  Order  is  issued  the  better ;  the  less 
trouble  will  be  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  themselves 
by  complaints  and  correspondence ;  and  the  less  irritation  caused 
among  the  Guardians,  who,  after  having  made  fresh  arrange- 
ments, may  be  called  upon  to  alter  them  again. 

And  now  ;  one  personal  word.  Of  all  children,  the  most  need- 
ing motherly  care  and  the  supervision  of  a  woman  are  those 
boarded  out.  They  are  orphans,  or  practically  such,  thrown 
fatherless  and  motherless  upon  the  world  and  the  public  purse; 
or  they  are  deserted  by  unnatural  parents;  or,  worse  than  all, 
their  parents  have  so  ill-treated  or  neglected  them,  or  are  of  such 
bad  moral  character,  that  they  have  been  legally  deprived  of  their 
control.  I  am  no  theorist  advocating  a  system  as  a  hobby,  nor 
am  I  a  professional  writer  :  I  am  pleading  for  my  own  children, 
to  whom  I  have  given  the  best  years  of  my  life.  I  have  cared  for 
these  thousands  personally  and  individually ;  I  have  visited  many 
of  them  annually,  sometimes  remaining  for  weeks  at  a  time  among 
them.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  grow  up,  and  have  watched  them 
when  out  in  the  world,  many  of  them  married,  and  now  with  chil- 
dren ,of  their  own.  I  know  them  all  literally  by  heart ,  and  still  keep 
my  many  volumes  of  note-books,  recording  every  detail  concerning 
them.  I  cannot  leave  my  children  without  an  effort  for  their 
protection. 

M.  H.  MASON. 
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THE    RESPONSE    OF    THE    ANIMALS    TO 
THEIR    ENVIRONMENT 


DUEING  the  first  thirty  years  following  $he  appearance  of 
Darwin's  monumental  work,  the  main  progress  achieved  in 
biology  was  to  prove  that  the  species  are  variable  :  that  every 
single  character  of  a  plant  or  an  animal  may  be  altered  in  the 
long  run,  provided  there  is  sufficient  variation  in  all  directions 
and  an  acute  struggle  for  existence ;  and  that  all  the  wonderful 
adaptations  of  both  plants  and  animals  to  their  surroundings  can 
be  explained  by  natural  selection,  which  preserves  those  features 
that  are  useful  to  the  organism  hi  its  struggle  for  life.  An 
immense  amount  of  work  was  done,  as  is  known,  under  this 
'  working  hypothesis,'  and  the  variability  of  species  and  the 
theory  of  gradual  evolution  of  the  now  existing  forms  were 
firmly  established. 

However,  new  problems  rose  in  the  meantime  before  the 
students  of  evolution,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  progress 
in  biology  was  looked  for  in  another  direction.  This  direction, 
the  importance  of  which  was  fully  recognised  by  Darwin  in  his 
later  work,  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestica- 
tion, and  in  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  was  the 
study  of  variation.  It  was  to  learn  how  plants  and  animals  not 
only  might  be  altered  under  the  hypothesis  of  a  selection  of  their 
accidental  variations,  but  how  they  actually  are  altered  by  the 
direct  action  of  their  changing  surroundings,  and  how  far  such 
changes  may  lead  to  the  appearance  of  new  varieties  and  races, 
and  eventually  of  new  species. 

It  soon  was  confirmed  by  such  researches  that  variation  has 
a  double  character.  Apart  from  the  purely  accidental  variations, 
which  are  chiefly  due  to  inheritance  (and  which  can  be  described 
as  '  accidental '  so  long  only  as  no  single  one  of  them  dominates 
the  others),  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  which  is 
not  accidental.  This  last  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  new 
surroundings  upon  the  cells,  the  tissues,  the  sap  of  the  plants,  or 
the  blood  of  the  animals  placed  in  these  surroundings.  It  pro- 
duces definite  changes  of  form,  colours,  habits,  and  so  on,  and 
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these  changes  are  so  substantial  as  to  affect  even  those  funda- 
mental characters  which  were  formerly  considered  unchange- 
able, and  which  are  used  for  distinguishing  nearly  related  species 
of  plants  and  animals  from  each  other.  More  than  that.  In 
most  cases  such  changes  represent  adaptations  of  the  organism  to 
its  new  environment.  That  is,  under  the  pressure  of  new  re- 
quirements the  organs  begin  to  perform  new  functions,  and  this 
new  work  of  the  organs  modifies  them  so  as  to  render  them  more 
capable  of  performing  these  functions. 

To  study  variation,  and  to  ascertain  experimentally  its  essence 
and  its  real  natural  causes,  is  thus  the  main  tendency  of  modern 
biological  research,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  into  pro- 
minence in  two  previous  essays.1  In  the  second  of  these  essays, 
on  the  Direct  Action  of  Environment  on  Plants,  I  have  analysed 
some  of  the  chief  researches  made  in  this  direction  by  botanists. 
Now  I  am  going  to  do  the  same  for  a  few  of  the  chief  works  con- 
cerning the  direct  action  of  environment  on  animals.  But  I 
must  at  once  warn  the  reader  that  for  various  reasons  the  re- 
searches of  zoologists  have  given  less  definite  results  than  those 
of  botanists.  Plants  accommodate  themselves  to  new  surround- 
ings with  a  far  greater  ease  than  animals.  If  the  results  obtained 
from  experiments  upon  animals  be  examined  in  their  details, 
surely  they  will  be  found  to  be  quite  as  important  as  those 
obtained  with  plants.  But  experimenting  upon  animals  placed 
in  conditions  which  are  not  habitual  to  them  is  so  difficult  that 
investigators  prefer  to  work  upon  the  lower  animals,  which  better 
support  the  changes  of  surroundings.  But  then  the  results  they 
obtain,  as  they  note  changes  in  the  structure  of  tiny  animals, 
do  not  appeal  so  much  to  those  who  are  not  specialists,  as  if  con- 
spicuous changes  were  obtained  in  animals  more  familiar  to  us ; 
they  are  apt  to  be  considered  irrelevant.  Nevertheless,  some  im- 
portant results  have  already  been  obtained,  and  we  shall  see, 
when  we  come  to  this  subject,  what  light  some  of  them  throw 
upon  the  present  discussion  a  about  the  theory  of  evolution.* 


That  the  lowest  animals  will  easily  change,  not  only  their 
size,  bnt  also  their  form,  when  the  surroundings  are  even  slightly 

1  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  January  and  July  1910. 

a  In  the  just  mentioned  essay  some  recent  works  dealing  at  length  with  this 
subject  were  named.  I  have  only  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  works  of  Cope, 
The  Primary  Factors  of  Evolution,  1896;  W.  H.  Conn,  The  Method  of  Evolution. 
1900;  Dr.  H.  M.  Vernon,  Variation  in  Plants  and  Animals,  1903;  T.  H.  Morgan, 
Kxperimental  Zoology,  1907;  W.  L.  Kellogg,  Darwinism  To-day,  1907;  Dr.  L. 
Plate,  Darwin'schea  Selektionsprinzip,  3rd  edition,  1908;  and  Yves  Delnge  and  M. 
Goldsmith,  Les  Theories  de  I' Evolution,  1910. 
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altered,  was  fully  proved  by  J.  Kunstler  for  the  simplest  animal 
organisms  consisting  of  one  single  cell  each — the  Protozoa.  He 
found  that  it  was  sufficient  to  cover  with  glass  some  of  the  basins 
of  the  zoological  garden  where  he  worked,  and  to  keep  them 
covered  all  the  year  round,  thus  maintaining  their  water  at  a 
nearly  uniform  temperature,  to  see  the  Protozoa  introduced  into 
these  basins  from  the  neighbouring  tanks  undergoing  extra- 
ordinary changes  of  forms.  Some  of  them  became  unrecognis- 
able. The  tiny  animals  which  were  bred  in  the  covered  tanks 
soon  attained  a  larger  size  than  those  bred  close  by  in  the  open- 
air  tanks,  and  '  it  was  possible  to  observe  upon  them,' 
M.  Kunstler  writes,  '  a  remarkable  development  of  the  specific 
characters  :  rudiments  of  organs  being  transformed  into  well- 
developed  parts.'3 

Such  changes,  however,  are  not  limited  to  the  lowest  uni- 
cellular animals.  They  can  be  produced  in  all  classes  of  the  animal 
world.  So  long  ago  as  1901,  when  I  wrote  in  this  Keview  about 
recent  progress  in  experimental  morphology,  I  analysed  part  of 
the  work  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Vernon,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
marine  animals  standing  much  higher  than  Protozoa  in  our 
classification  are  equally  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  temperature 
of  the  water  they  live  in.  Now  we  have  further  experiments  of 
Dr.  Vernon  which  throw  some  more  light  on  this  matter.  His 
main  object  was  to  see  what  permanent  effect  on  the  size  of 
animals  could  be  obtained  by  altering  their  usual  environment 
during  the  earliest  embryonic  stages  of  their  development.  He 
chose  for  his  experiments  the  larvae,  or  plutei,  of  sea-urchins. 
Having  found  that  the  normal  temperature  of  the  sea-water 
wherein  the  fecundation  of  the  ova  of  a  certain  sea-urchin4  takes 
place  was  from  66°  to  68°  Fahr.,  he  discovered  next  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  lower  the  temperature  to  50°  Fahr.,  or  to  raise  it  to 
77°  Fahr. ,  in  order  to  see  the  sizes  of  the  larvae  reduced  by  fully 
25  per  cent,  of  their  normal  length.  Even  if  the  ova  were  kept 
during  their  fecundation  for  one  hour  only  in  water  of  abnormal 
temperature  (46°  or  78°,  instead  of  66°)  the  sizes  of  the  larvae 
were  reduced  by  4  to  6  per  cent.,  and  a  reduction  of  from  2  to 
3  per  cent,  was  obtained  by  keeping  the  ova  for  three  minutes 
only  in  water  of  46°  or  of  78°.  It  was  thus  proved  that  at  this 
period  of  their  development  '  the  ova  are  most  extraordinarily 
sensitive  to  the  temperature  of  their  surroundings,  be  it  above 
or  below  the  normal.5 

It  was  also  proved  that  the  effect  of  temperature  decreases 

8  Actes  dt  la  fiociete  Linneenne  de  Bordeaux,  vol.  liii.,  pp.  1-9. 

4  Strongylocentrotus  lividus. 

5  Dr.  H.  M.  Vernon,  Variation  in  Animals  and  Plants,  London,  1903,  p.  192 
(International  Scienre  series). 
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rapidly  and  regularly  as  the  organism  advances  in  age,  and  that 
upon  different  animals  the  influence  of  changes  of  temperature  is 
different. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  influence  of  the  surroundings 
was  studied  by  Dr.  Vernon  in  one  of  his  earlier  works  at  the 
biological  station  at  Naples.  It  was  the  effect  of  overcrowding 
of  organisms  belonging  to  the  same,  or  to  different,  species  in 
water  whose  composition  was  thus  affected  by  the  accumulation 
of  waste  products.  Such  experiments  are  very  difficult ;  still, 
they  were  successful  enough  to  show  that  not  only  the  size  of 
sea-urchin  Iarva3,  but  also  their  arm-lengths,  became  smaller 
and  smaller  in  proportion  as  their  number  increased  in  a  given 
volume  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  small 
amounts  of  uric  acid,  or  of  urea,  in  the  water  had  a  favourable 
influence  upon  the  size  of  the  larvae. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  difficult  experiments  should  be 
undertaken  in  order  to  discover  so  trivial  a  fact  as  that  some  small 
organisms,  allowed  to  crowd  in  a  small  reservoir,  become 
abnormally  small  and  undergo  some  slight  changes  of  form.  But 
the  interest  of  such  researches  lies  in  the  fact  that  overcrowding 
continually  happens  in  nature,  in  the  small,  easily  drying-up 
lakes  and  ponds,  and  in  the  bays  and  creeks  along  the  sea- 
coasts.  In  such  cases  the  fauna  of  the  isolated  basins  usually 
differ  from  the  fauna  of  the  large  basins  close  by.  The  organ- 
isms they  contain  are  smaller,  and  some  of  them  represent  definite 
varieties,  or  even  separate  '  species,'  which  differ  from  their 
congeners  in  the  large  basins  by  small  divergences  of  their  forms. 
It  was  important,  therefore,  to  ascertain  whether  the  same 
changes  of  size  and  form  could  not  be  obtained  by  experiment, 
and  to  study  what  are  the  real  causes  of  both  the  dwarfing  and 
the  morphological  changes. 

Consequently,  as  early  as  1874  Karl  Semper,  well  known  for 
his  work  on  '  isolation,'  6  began  to  study  the  effects  of  a  close 
confinement  upon  the  common  pond  snail,7  and  he  found  that 
snails  allowed  to  live  singly  in  vessels  containing  each  122  cubic 
inches  of  water  attained  to  more  than  three  times  the  size  of 
those  snails  which  had  only  6  cubic  inches  of  water  at  each 
one's  disposal.  Twenty  years  later  Varigny  made  similar  experi- 
ments, and  he  found  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  volume  of  water 
allowed  for  each  individual  which  was  of  importance,  as  the 
surface  of  water  exposed  to  aeration.  And  the  importance  of 
the  aerated  surface  was  confirmed  again  by  the  experiments  of 

6  Cf.  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  January  1910. 

1  Limncea  stagnalis.  (Die  natiirlichen  Existembedingungen  der  Thiere, 
Leipzig,  1880,  pp.  195  sq.  Cf.  drawings  on  p.  199.) 
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the  Geneva  professor  Yung  on  tadpoles.  Those  of  them  attained 
a  larger  size  which  were  bred  in  water  which  could  absorb  a 
larger  proportion  of  oxygen  from  the  air.8 

Further  experiments  were  made  by  B.  P.  Whitneld,  a 
well-known  palaeontologist,  upon  another  species  of  Limnaa 
(L.  megasoma) ,  and  they  yielded  the  following  interesting  result. 
When  four  generations  were  bred  one  after  the  other  in  a  small 
aquarium,  it  appeared  that  the  shells  of  each  generation  were 
smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding  one.  Those  of  the  third 
generation  had  altered  not  only  in  size,  but  also  the  spire  had 
become  very  slender,  and  an  important  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  organs  of  reproduction. 9  Of  course,  we  cannot  consider 
this  fact  as  a  proof  of  a  cumulative  inheritance  of  acquired  char- 
acters, because  the  increasing  variation  of  these  molluscs  from 
generation  to  generation  could  also  be  due  to  the  water  becoming 
more  and  more  polluted.  But  it  is  certainly  a  case  of  variation 
of  important  characters  under  the  direct  action  of  environment. 

Besides,  the  just-mentioned  experiments,  and  especially  those 
of  Whitneld,  represent  exactly  what  we  see  in  nature  in  the 
small  basins  separated  from  the  main  ones  by  desiccation ;  and 
they  give  us  a  clue  to  the  evolution  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
fauna  in  such  closed  basins.  Formerly,  before  variation  began 
to  be  studied  experimentally,  various  hypotheses  were  made  to 
account  for  the  peculiarities  in  the  fauna  of  small  basins,  before 
biologists  gave  due  weight  to  experiment.  And  now  we  see, 
from  the  experiments  of  Semper,  Vernon,  Yung,  De  Varigny, 
Whitneld,  and  others,  that  overcrowding  itself  and  the  conse- 
quent pollution  of  water  bring  about  the  same  dwarfing  of  the 
organisms  and  the  appearance  of  '  specific  '  divergence  which  we 
see  in  nature — without  the  interference  of  natural  selection  and 
without  the  long  succession  of  generations  which  certainly  would 
have  been  necessary  if  variation  really  were  indefinite  and  merely 
accidental.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  if  a  small  marine  or 
fresh-water  basin  be  isolated  by  desiccation,  and  its  inhabitants 
be  compelled  to  live  on  a  small  quantity  of  water,  not  sufficiently 
aerated,  so  that  the  waste  products  of  its  animal  population  will 
accumulate,  a  dwarfing  of  part  at  least  of  this  population,  and 
also  certain  changes  of  '  specific  '  characters  will  follow,  without 
the  intervention  of  cross-breeding  with  other  species  or  of  natural 
selection  in  the  struggle  for  life.  They  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  direct  physiological  action  of  the  surroundings. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  changes,  both  of  form  and  in  the 

8  Archives  des  Sciences  physiques   et  naturettes,  3rd   series,   t.    xiv.,   1885, 
pp.  502-522. 

9  American  Naturalist,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  51  :  Note  by  A.  Hyatt. 
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rate  of  growth  and  reproduction,  obtained  by  Dr.  E.  Warren  in 
his  experiments  on  the  water-flea  (Daphnia).10 


II 

Some  more  important  changes,  giving  a  still  better  illustration 
of  the  direct  action  of  surroundings,  were  obtained  by  Dr. 
Armand  Vire  and  Baymond  in  their  experiments  on  cave-animals. 
I  have  spoken  already  of  these  experiments  in  a  '  Recent  Science  ' 
article  published  in  this  Review  in  September  1901,  but  Dr.  Vire 
has  since  continued  his  work,11  and  the  whole  matter  deserves 
more  than  a  short  remark,  so  that  I  am  bound  to  dwell  once 
more  upon  these  interesting  researches. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  those  animals  which  live  in  dark 
caves  and  subterranean  streams  offer  certain  peculiarities  which 
have  permitted  zoologists  to  describe  them  as  separate  species. 
As  a  rule  they  are  characterised  by  a  loss  of  the  colour  of  their 
skin,  and  by  a  gradual  atrophy  of  the  eye,  the  optical  nerve,  and 
even  the  optical  lobe,  finally  ending  in  the  loss  of  these  organs, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  touch  and  smell  usually 
show  a  considerable  development.12 

There  is  now  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  cave  species 
have  originated  from  those  species  which  still  live,  or  formerly 
used  to  live,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  which  separate 
individuals  either  were  accidentally  carried  by  water  into  the 
caves,  or  themselves  entered  the  openings  of  the  caves  and  gradu- 

0  It  would  hardly  be  needful  to  speak  in  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  earlier 
researches,  namely  those  of  Schmankewitsch,  who  demonstrated  that  profound 
structural  differences  were  produced  in  certain  crustaceans  when  they  developed 
in  water  of  changing  salinity.  These  researches  are  mentioned  in  many  general 
works.  A  lively  discussion  arose,  as  is  known,  in  connexion  with  these  researches ; 
eo  it  is  well  worth  mentioning  here  the  opinion  of  Prof.  V.  L.  Kellogg,  who  has 
himself  made  similar  researches  upon  another  species  of  Artemisia.  He  recognises 
that  '  however  mistakingly  this  investigator  may  have  interpreted  his  results  as 
examples  of  actual  species'  modification,'  he  has  shown  a  number  of  important 
ontogenetic  differences  produced  by  a  varying  density  of  salt-water  in  individuals 
of  a  single  Artemisia  species.  (Darwinism  To-day,  pp.  383-384.) 

11  Comptes  Rendus,  t.  cxxxviii.,  1904,  pp.  706  and  826 ;  t.  cxxxix.,  1904,  p.  993. 

13  The  following  few  lines,  which  I  permit  myself  to  quote  from  my  just- 
mentioned  article,  will  give  a  more  concrete  idea  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  cave-animals  : — '  A  few  years  ago  Vire  .and  Raymond  discovered  in  the 
Cevennes  two  crustaceans  which  were  described  by  Doll  f us  as  new  species 
(Sphccromides  Raymondi  and  Stenasellus  Virei).  Both  crustaceans  had  no  eyes, 
but  the  organs  of  touch  (fine,  movable  hairs)  and  the  organs  of  smell  (the  Leydig's 
Riechzapfen)  had  taken  a  considerable  development.  The  latter  were  especially 
large  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  common  Asellux  which  lives  in  the  open-air 
little  streams  about  Paris.  It  was  found  also  that  while  the  common  Asellus  of 
the  streams  has  a  well-developed  eye,  coloured  black,  the  same  Asellus  has  it  much 
paler  when  it  lives  underground,  and  that  only  a  red  spot  is  retained  in  the 
catacombs;  finally,  there  is  no  trace  of  an  eye  in  the  Cevennes  Stenasellus.' 
(Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  September  1901,  p.  432.) 
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ally  migrated  further  down.  The  cave-fauna  is  thus  an  instance 
of  'retrogressive  variation.'  Consequently,  the  forms  of  the 
cave-dwellers  had  to  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  evolution,  and 
generally  they  were  hitherto  represented  as  most  convincing 
illustrations  of  natural  selection. 

Darwin,  when  he  wrote  of  them  in  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
Origin  of  Species,  was,  of  course,  very  cautious.  He  suggested 
that  the  changes  offered  by  the  cave-animals  could  be  attributed 
to  a  double  cause :  disuse  and  natural  selection. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  [he  wrote]  that  eyes,  though  useless,  could 
be  in  any  way  injurious  to  animals  living  in  the  darkness,  their  loss  may  be 
attributed  to  disuse.  [And  further  on :  ]  By  the  time  that  an  animal  had 
reached,  after  numberless  generations,  the  deepest  recesses,  disuse  will  on 
this  view  have  more  or  less  perfectly  obliterated  its  eyes,  and  natural  selection 
will  often  have  effected  other  changes,  such  as  an  increase  in  the  length  of 
the  antennas  or  palpi,  as  a  compensation  for  blindness." 

We  shall  just  see  that  Darwin  had  judged  right.  Only,  that 
the  use  of  the  organs  of  touch  and  smell  and  the  atrophy  of  the 
eye  are  capable  of  producing  changes  far  more  rapidly  than  he 
was  prepared  to  admit  when  he  thought  of  natural  selection 
acting  upon  accidental  variations.  Now,  it  is  proved  that  in 
cave-surroundings  considerable  variation  takes  place  in  these 
organs  during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  but  at  that  time 
nobody  suspected  that  changes  so  rapid  could  be  possible;  and 
yet  Darwin,  as  a  great  naturalist,  guessed  that  different  causes 
must  be  at  work  in  this  case,  and  therefore  he  was  very  cautious 
in  his  hypotheses. 

A.  E.  Wallace,  in  discussing  the  same  subject,  retains  the 
same  cautiousness.  Still,  he  is  slightly  more  affirmative,  and 
expresses  doubts  about  disuse,  accumulated  by  heredity,  being 
a  possible  cause.  He  inclines  in  favour  of  natural  selection. 

The  complete  loss  of  the  eyes  in  some  cave-animals  [he  writes  in 
Darwinism']  may  perhaps  be  explained  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  When- 
ever, owing  to  a  total  darkness,  they  became  useless,  they  might  also  become 
injurious,  on  account  of  their  delicacy  of  organisation  and  liability  to  acci- 
dents and  disease  ;  in  which  case  natural  selection  would  begin  to  act  to 
reduce,  and  finally  abort  them.  (P.  416.) 

Whether  right  or  not,  this  was  a  mere  suggestion,  the  validity 
of  which  had  to  be  settled  by  further  research  or,  still  better,  by 
experiment.  So  that  we  must  go  to  Weismann  to  find  a  biologist 
quite  sure  as  to  natural  selection  being  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion of  blindness  in  cave-animals,  even  though  he  has  no  experi- 
mental data  upon  which  to  base  his  certitude.  Being  sure  that 
acquired  characters  cannot  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  he 

13  Origin  of  Species,  6th  ed.  p.  111. 
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therefore  dismisses  the  use  and  disuse  hypothesis  as  '  obviously  ' 
impossible.  There  is  no  other  possible  explanation  but  that  of 
natural  selection. 

The  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  Weismann  and  that  of 
Darwin  is  thus  striking.  At  the  time  Darwin  wrote  he  knew  of 
one  single  experiment  showing  in  this  case  the  direct  action 
of  environment,  and  this  experiment,  even  though  it  was 
incomplete,  was  enough,  in  his  judgment,  to  warn  him  from 
hasty  conclusions  about  the  cause  of  blindness  in  cave-animals. 

In  one  of  the  blind  animals  [he  wrote],  namely,  the  cave-rat  (Neotoma), 
two  of  which  were  captured  by  Professor  Silliman  at  about  half  a  mile 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  therefore  not  in  the  profoundest 
depths,  the  eyes  were  lustrous  and  of  large  size  ;  and  these  animals,  as  I  am 
informed  by  Professor  Silliman,  after  having  been  exposed  for  about  a  month 
to  a  graduated  light,  acquired  a  dim  perception  of  objects.14 

Such  a  change  having  been  observed  under  the  influence  of 
new  surroundings,  Darwin  saw  in  it  a  reason  for  not  dismissing 
the  importance  of  disuse,  and  he  therefore  limited  the  role  of 
natural  selection  to  the  slow  evolution  '  after  numberless  genera- 
tions '  of  the  organs  of  touch  and  smell.  Will  it,  then,  be  a  too 
bold  supposition  of  mine  if  I  say  that  if  Darwin  had  learned — 
as  we  learn  now  from  Vire's  work — that  in  the  cave-crustaceans 
the  organs  of  touch  and  smell  develop  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
the  eye  recovered  its  power  in  Silliman 's  experiment  with  rats, 
he  would  have  recognised  the  effects  of  '  use  '  for  the  development 
of  the  organs  of  touch  and  smell,  as  he  recognised  the  effects  of 
disuse  for  the  eye  ? 

Weismann  knows  no  such  doubts.  He  takes  no  account  of 
the  rapid  adaptation  illustrated  by  Professor  Silliman 's  experi- 
ment, and  he  boldly  affirms  : 

On  this  hypothesis  [of  natural  selection],  and  on  this  only  is  it  possible 
to  explain  the  wonderful  adaptations  of  the  minutest  details  of  structure  in 
animals  and  plants,  and  the  development  of  the  organic  world  through  the 
operation  of  natural  forces.15 

And  further  on  (p.  17)  : 

Directly,  however,  such  cave-dwellers  became  able  to  exist  without 
using  their  eyes  [which  would  happen  '  after  the  lapse  of  genera- 
tions,' required  for  a  gradual  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions],  degenera- 
tion of  these  organs  would  set  in ;  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  be  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  animal,  natural  selection  would  be  powerless  to  affect 
them,  for  it  would  be  immaterial  whether  the  eyes  of  any  animal  were 

14  Origin  of  Species,  6th  ed.  p.  111.     This  sentence  comes  between  the  two 
just  quoted. 

15  '  Retrogressive  Development  in  Nature,'  in  Essays  upon  Heredity,  Vol.  II., 
Oxford  1892,  p.  16. 
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above  or  below  the  standard.  Hence  the  individuals  with  weaker  sight  would 
have  an  equal  chance  of  surviving  and  propagating  their  species.  Crossing 
would  then  take  place  between  individuals  with  strong  and  weak  eyes,  and 
the  result  would  be  a  gradual  deterioration  of  the  organ.  .  .  .  The  same 
simple  explanation  suffices  for  all  cases  of  retrogressive  development,  whether 
of  organs  or  species  [concludes  Weismann].  On  any  other  theory  many  facts 
are  incapable  of  explanation,  even  assuming  the  possibility  of  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  acquired  characters,  such  as  those  produced  by  disuse 

I  shall  analyse  the  views  of  Weismann  and  his  followers  when 
I  come  to  discuss  their  bearing  upon  the  different  rival  theories  of 
evolution.  I  only  note  here  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
treatment  of  the  same  question  by  Darwin  and  by  Weismann, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  deductive  method  over  the  inductive  in 
the  reasonings  of  the  German  naturalist. 

That  Darwin's  method  was  the  safest  is  now  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Vire,  which  he  began  in  1896,  under  Milnes- 
Edwards,  in  an  underground  laboratory  in  the  catacomb  es  of 
Paris,  and  has  continued  in  a  subterranean  river  at  Padirac. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are  most  instructive.16  Thus, 
for  instance,  Vire  took  a  tiny  Isopod  crustacean  (Asellus 
aquaticus),  which  we  often  see  running  over  the  decaying  leaves 
of  our  ponds  and  ditches,  and,  by  placing  it  in  dark  surroundings, 
he  obtained  a  series  of  these  creatures  more  and  more  adapted  to 
darkness.  These  series  finally  met  the  series  of  another  species, 
the  cave-dweller  Asellus  cavaticus,  which,  being  bred  in  the  light, 
underwent  modifications  in  the  opposite  sense,  and  gradually 
began  to  acquire  the  characters  of  the  Asellus  which  lives  in  our 
open  ponds  and  ditches.  It  was  thus  shown  that  the  two  extreme 
forms,  hitherto  considered  as  two  distinct  species,  of  which  one 
lives  in  the  open  air  and  the  other  underground,  are  probably 
mere  adaptations  of  the  same  form  to  its  different  surroundings. 

Another  experiment  was  even  more  instructive.  When  our 
common  river  shrimp,  Gammarus  fluvialilis,  was  placed  in  a  tank 
of  the  underground  observatory,  it  became  quite  discoloured  in 
the  course  of  six  months.  Its  grey  colouring  disappeared  in 
patches  and  finally  was  entirely  lost.  At  the  same  time  the  eyes 
resisted  the  influence  of  obscurity  :  they  had  remained  nearly 
quite  normal  after  half  a  year  of  underground  life  ;  but  the  organs 
of  touch  and  smell,  already,  after  a  few  months  of  imprisonment 
of  the  shrimp  in  the  dark,  were  showing  an  extraordinary  deve- 
lopment. Their  lengths  had  trebled. 

The  opposite  results  were  obtained  when  some  cave-dwellers 
were  placed  into  tanks  in  the  open  light.  Vir6  took  several 

"  For  earlier  work  on  this  subject  see  the  paragraph  '  The  Blindness  of 
Cave- Animals  '  in  the  instructive  chapter  on  '  Physiogenesis  '  in  E.  C.  Cope's 
The  Primary  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution,  Chicago,  18016,  pp.  227  sq. 
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crustaceans  1T  from  various  places — from  the  underground  river 
of  Padirac,  the  Paris  catacombes,  and  the  Italian  caves.  They 
were  all  characterised  by  a  total  loss  of  the  eye ,  the  optical  nerve , 
and  the  optical  lobe,  but  nevertheless  were  yet  capable  of  taking 
notice  of  luminous  impressions.  The  interesting,  eel-shaped  flesh- 
coloured  amphibean,  the  Proteus,  from  the  Austrian  caves,  was 
submitted  to  the  same  experiment.  It  looks,  as  is  known,  like  a 
lizard,  but  has  retained  two  tufts  of  external  gills,  and  its  small 
eyes  are  quite  hidden  under  the  skin,  which  does  not  prevent  it, 
however,  from  being  still  sensitive  to  light.  All  these  were  placed 
in  tanks  in  the  open  light.  After  a  few  months'  stay  in  these  tanks, 
slight  black  spots  began  to  appear  on  the  crustaceans.  As  to  the 
Proteus ,  patches  of  pigmentation,  light  and  diffuse  at  the  outset, 
appeared  on  its  skin.  They  grew  darker  and  darker,  till  at  last 
they  became  of  a  violet  black  ;  while  tiny  spots  of  slightly  greenish 
yellow  appeared  here  and  there,  only  the  underpaid  of  the  animal 
remaining  white.  Unfortunately,  all  these  animals  soon  died  in 
their  uncustomary  surroundings ;  and  I  do  not  know  if  Vire  was 
more  successful  with  the  experiments  he  intended  to  make  in  more 
natural  surroundings. 

At  any  rate,  several  important  points  were  thus  won  by  these  ex- 
periments. The  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  organs 
of  touch  and  smell,  as  also  in  pigmentation,  were  produced  by  the 
direct  action  of  surroundings  in  both  directions.  Cave-dwellers 
were  made  to  approach  the  open-air  dwellers,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  our  ponds  and  ditches  were  made  to  assume  some  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  cave-dwellers.  So  that  the  objection  which  is  usually 
made  to  such  experiments—'  reversion  to  an  ancestral  type  '- 
does  not  apply  in  this  case.  Then  the  evolution  of  enlarged  organs 
of  touch  and  smell  in  cave-dwellers,  which  it  was  thought  would 
require  a  long  series  of  generations  of  natural  selection  in  an  acute 
struggle  for  life ,  was  accomplished  with  a  striking  rapidity  in  a 
few  months— during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  And,  vice 
versa,  the  cave-dwellers  equally  rapidly  lost  their  distinctive 
features  as  soon  as  they  were  kept  in  the  open  air.  In  both  cases, 
animal  forms — inherited,  not  acquired — which  were  considered  as 
the  produce  of  centuries  of  evolution ,  and  therefore  were  supposed 
to  possess  a  great  deal  of  stability,  changed  under  the  direct  action 
of  new  surroundings  with  an  astounding  versatility.  Of  course,  it 
would  have  been  most  important  to  continue  these  experiments 
and  to  see  how  far  the  changes  acquired  in  the  laboratory  would 
have  been  inherited,  especially  when  all  the  ontogenetic  process— 

17  Niphargus  Plateani,  Vireia  burgunda,  Dollfus,  and  Vireia  berica,  Fabiani. 
Vire  and  Raymond,  before  they  undertook  these  experiments,  had  made  exhaus- 
tive studies  of  the  cave-fauna  of  France,  and  discovered  several  new  species  and 
genuses. 
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the  whole  development  of  the  individual  —  beginning  with  the 
embryo,  would  have  taken  place  in  new  conditions.  And  it  would 
have  been  important  to  compare  the  degree  of  stability  of  cha- 
racters acquired  in  the  laboratory  with  the  degree  of  stability  of 
characters  displayed  in  free  life  by  both  the  cave-dwellers  and  the 
inhabitants  in  the  open  daylight.  But  such  researches,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  very  difficult,  and  require  a  great  deal  of 
skill  arid  experience,  and  they  have  against  them  the  anti- 
Lamarckian  prejudice,  which  for  a  long  time  has  stood,  and  stands 
still,  in  the  way  of  all  such  researches. 

P.  KROPOTKIN. 

(To  be  continued.) 


P.S. — The  September  issue  of  this  Review  contains  an  article  by  Sir  Ray 
Lankester  on  '  Heredity  and  the  Direct  Action  of  Environment,'  which  is 
a  rejoinder  to  an  article  of  mine  on  the  '  Direct  Action  of  Environment  in 
Plants,'  published  in  this  Review  in  July  last. 

I  would  have  been  very  pleased  to  discuss  this  subject  with  Sir  Ray 
Lankester — his  article  being  a  fair  summary  of  the  opinions  of  the  Weis- 
mannists.  I  would  have  shown  that  the  difficulty  he  indicates  of  conciliating 
the  first  law  of  Lamarck  with  his  second  law  is  inherent  to  every  theory 
of  evolution,  so  long  as  it  does  not  consider  the  species  as  a  temporary 
equilibrium  between  the  complexus  of  forces  represented  by  all  its  phylo- 
genetic  past  and  the  outer  agencies  acting  upon  it.  And  when  I  come  in 
my  work  to  the  discussion  of  the  results  hitherto  obtained  by  the  researches 
into  the  direct  action  of  environment  on  plants  and  on  animals,  I  cer- 
tainly will  discuss  both  the  weak  and  the  strong  points  of  the  Direct  Action 
and  the  Natural  Selection  hypotheses. 

I  also  might  have  discussed  with  Sir  Ray  Lankester  the  question, 
whether  my  interpretation  of  Bonnier 's  experiments  was  correct — namely, 
whether  aerial  stems,  leaves,  and  flower-stalks  grown  from  the  subterranean 
stem  or  the  runner  of  a  plant,  two  or  three  years  after  it  has  been  trans- 
planted, may  be  considered  as  new  generations,  as  I  believe  they  may,  or 
must  be  treated  as  mere  parts  of  the  mother-plant. 

But  Sir  Ray  Lankester's  criticisms  of  what  I  have  said  about  Lesage's 
work  show  that  he  is  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  rule  of 
every  scientific  discussion,  which  is — Never  accuse  anyone  of  manufacturing 
evidence  without  having  consulted  the  texts  you  are  referred  to — that  no 
discussion  with  him  is  possible. 

Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.  Here  is  the  half-page  of  abuse  which 
Sir  Ray  Lankester  has  poured  upon  me  : 

1  Prince  Kropotkin,'  he  writes,  '  appears  to  have  similarly  perverted 
the  account  of  Lesage's  interesting  experiments  on  the  result  of  "  water- 
ing "  plants  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  (p.  68),  in  consequence  of 
the  same  astounding  inability  on  his  part  to  quote  a  very  simple  state- 
ment without  altering  it  radically  so  as  to  manufacture  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  Lesage,  in  the  publi- 
cation now  before  me  (Comptes  Itendus,  1899),  after  giving  some  account 
of  the  changes  directly  brought  about  in  certain  growing  plants  by 
"watering"  them  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  says  that  specimens 
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of  common  garden  cress,  when  "  watered "  with  a  saline  solution, 
acquired  a  fleshiness  of  the  leaves  "  surtout  dans  la  seconde  annee  de 
culture."  Thereupon  Prince  Kropotkin  jumps  to  the  wished-for  con- 
clusion that  by  the  words  "second  year  of  culture"  Lesage  means  a 
second  generation  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  first  year's  plants.  This 
is  possibly  the  case  since  the  Lepidium  sativum  is,  when  in  the  wild  state, 
a  "  hardy  annual  "  ;  but  M.  Lesage  does  not  say  that  he  raised  seedlings, 
nor  give  any  details  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless,  without  further  inquiry, 
Prince  Kropotkin  proceeds  to  inform  the  readers  of  his  essay  that  the  "  so 
easily  acquired  features  were  transmitted  by  inheritance  !  "  '  (The  italics 
are  mine.) 

And  here  are  the  ten  lines  I  wrote  in  my  article  about  Lesage' s  work ; 
and,  by  their  side,  the  words  of  Lesage  himself,  in  his  original  Memoir, 
which  I  have  quoted.  I  translate  verbally ;  the  italics  are  mine : 

1  The  fleshy  character  of  the  leaves  '  I  succeeded  especially  [in  pro- 
is  also  met  with  in  desert  plants  when  ducing  fleshiness]  with  Lepidium 
they  grow  in  a  salty  soil.  Now,  sativum,  cultivated  in  188S.  I 
these  same  characters  were  obtained  obtained  with  this  plant  still  more 
by  Lesage  simply  watering  our  definite  results  in  the  culture  of 
commonest  plants  with  water  con-  1889,  which  was  accomplished  by 
taining  some  table  salt.  The  leaves  sowing  the  seeds  carefully  gathered 
of  the  common  pea  and  the  watercress  from  the  pots  of  the  preceding  year, 
became  more  fleshy  and  succulent  and  treating  them  in  exactly  the  same 
under  such  a  treatment,  owing  to  an  fashion.'  And  further  on: — 'In 
increase  in  the  palissade  tissue  (the  the  renewed  culture  of  1889  I  have 
epidermis  and  the  nerves  of  the  leaves  found  a  very  pronounced  fleshiness 
becoming  a  trifle  thicker)  ;  and  these  in  the  specimens  grown  upon  a  mix- 
so  easily  "  acquired  "  features  were  ture  of  loam  and  salt  in  a  proportion 
transmitted  by  inheritance  :  plants  of  1  to  12.  In  1888  I  had  not  seen  such 
grown  from  seed  obtained  from  a  thickness  of  the  leaf.  It  thus  fol- 
plants  of  cress  which  were  somewhat  lows  that  the  plant  better  submits  to 
succulent  in  the  first  year's  experi-  an  influence  which  it  has  undergone 
ment  became  still  more  so  in  the  fol-  already  for  some  time.'  (Lesage,  in 
lowing.'  (My  article  in  Nineteenth  Eevue  generale  de  Botanique,  t.  ii., 
Century,  July  1910,  p.  68.)  p.  14.) 

In  support  of  my  ten  lines  I  had  quoted  three  different  sources:  (1) 
Bonnier's  Eevue  generale  de  Botanique,  t.  ii.,  where  the  original  Memoir 
of  Lesage  is  printed,  with  its  most  instructive  anatomical  plates ;  (2)  short 
notes  about  this  work  by  the  author  himself,  in  volumes  cix.  and  cxii. 
of  the  Comptes  Rendus ;  and  (3)  for  the  general  reader,  thr  excellent  volume 
of  the  International  Science  Series,  Plant  Structures,  by  Professor  G. 
Henslow. 

The  Eevue  generale  de  Botanique  is  in  every  scientific  library,  as  also 
in  the  British  Museum  ('P.P.  2127  gd.'  is  its  catalogue  mark).  But  Sir 
Ray  Lankester  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  consult  it.  He  consulted  only, 
as  he  himself  writes,  the  short  note  in  the  Comptes  Eendus  (vol.  cix., 
pp.  204-206),  and  found  in  it  nothing  about  the  ways  in  which  garden  cress 
was  obtained — in  the  second  year  of  culture — from  seed  or  otherwise.  Every- 
one would  have  considered  himself  bound  in  such  case  to  consult  the  Memoir 
of  Bonnier.  But  not  so  Sir  Ray  Lankester.  He  found  it  sufficient  to 
pour  abuse  upon  a  fellow-worker. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  appreciate  these  proceedings. 

P.  K. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  CLASSICS  IN  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


IT  is  true  in  education,  as  in  politics  and  religion,  that  human 
beings  are  much  more  divided  and  set  at  enmity  by  phrases  than 
by  principles.  The  schoolboy  who  expressed  a  wish  that  all 
Fenians  should  be  shot,  when  asked  what  a  Fenian  was,  said  that 
he  was  a  man  who  ate  mustard  with  mutton.  I  take  for  granted 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  education  are  aiming  at  the  same 
thing,  namely,  to  make  the  best  of  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
children  taught,  rather  than  to  turn  out  a  mere  type,  and  that 
the  difference  between  educationists,  where  a  difference  exists,  is 
one  of  method  rather  than  of  principle.  I  suspect  that  what 
really  underlies  the  controversy  between  classicists  and  modernists 
lies  much  further  back  than  a  mere  question  of  subjects  and 
methods.  It  is  much  more  a  question  of  the  extent  to  which  one 
believes  in  the  malleability  of  the  human  mind.  I  do  not  wholly 
believe  in  its  malleability,  or  in  the  power  of  education  to  implant 
faculties  ;  and  the  only  safe  principle  is ,  I  think ,  to  discern  what  a 
child's  faculties  and  aptitudes  are,  and  to  develop  them.  Indeed, 
intellectual  faculty  seems  to  me  very  much  like  water.  It  has  a 
steady  bias  of  its  own.  You  can  force  it  uphill  if  you  have  time 
and  strength  enough,  but  you  get  more  out  of  it  by  finding  the 
channels  in  which  it  will  naturally  flow. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  result  to  aim  at  in  education  is  the 
ultimate  efficiency,  civic  and  social,  of  the  person  educated.  About 
that  all  are  agreed.  The  theory  of  the  classicist  is  that  classical 
study  is  the  most  perfect  educational  instrument,  and  that  a  mind 
trained  on  classical  lines  is  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  any  mental 
task  that  it  has  to  perform.  The  fallacy  which  seems  to  me  to 
underlie  that  theory  is,  that  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  of  a  high 
order  of  intellect ,  yet  it  is  not  true  of  average  and  inferior  minds — 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  large  majority  of  minds.  If  the  ordinary 
person  is  to  calculate  quickly  and  correctly,  or  to  play  the  piano, 
he  must  be  taught  calculation  and  the  piano.  If  he  is  taught  logic 
and  the  use  of  the  bassoon,  he  may  or  he  may  not  be  a  proficient 
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in  those  exercises,  but  he  will  not  necessarily  be  able  to  apply  the 
processes  to  a  different  medium  of  action.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  power 
of  adaptability — which  means  a  considerable  degree  of  imagina- 
tion—which differentiates  minds,  and  average  minds  are  not 
adaptable.  Here,  then,  we  are  met  by  a  practical  difficulty  at  the 
outset.  If  a  boy  is  to  be  trained  to  take  an  efficient  place  in  the 
world,  he  must  be  trained  to  do  what  he  is  going  to  do.  If  it  is 
important  that  he  should  be  able  to  express  himself  clearly  in  his 
own  language,  to  read  and  write  French  correctly,  to  calculate 
accurately,  he  must  be  taught  these  actual  accomplishments.  The 
convinced  classicist  says  that  if  a  boy  is  well  trained  in  classics  he 
will  be  in  a  position  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  his  own  language 
and  with  French.  I  do  not  deny  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to 
do  so,  if  he  is  taught ;  but  that  means  a  prolongation  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  meanwhile  the  impressionable  years  are  gone.  I  gave 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  point  when  I  was  a  schoolmaster, 
and  made  careful  observations,  and  my  conclusion  was  that  a 
classical  training  did  not  in  most  cases  lead  to  practical  efficiency, 
and,  what  was  more  melancholy  still,  it  did  not  even  seem  to  lead 
to  classical  efficiency.  I  further  concluded  that  the  reason  was 
that  the  subject  was  hard  and  unattractive  to  the  majority  of 
minds,  and  that  mental  discipline  without  intellectual  interest 
was  a  deadening  process. 

Now  the  above  point  is  a  practical  one ,  and  I  am  very  far  from 
holding  that  practical  efficiency  is  the  only  end  of  education.  T 
think  that  a  theory  of  education  which  only  aims  at  practical 
efficiency  is  a  very  feeble  and  materialistic  affair.  But  I  hold  that 
efficiency  is  a  sine  qud  non  for  all  that,  and,  to  speak  frankly,  that 
any  education  which  does  not  produce  some  degree  of  efficiency 
is  not  only  a  wrong  system,  but  a  fraudulent  system. 

When  I  came  to  look  further  into  the  question,  the  dilemma 
became  more  melancholy  still.  I  said  to  myself,  '  Granted  that 
these  boys  have  not  been  trained  in  practical  efficiency,  at  least  I 
may  expect  to  find  them  alert  and  clear-headed,  with  intellectual 
tastes  and  sympathies.'  But  I  could  detect  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  had  learned  to  take  an  interest  in  nothing— indeed,  often  to 
suspect  all  book-knowledge  of  dulness  and  dreariness.  They  had 
no  intellectual  curiosity,  and  as  for  sympathy,  they  called  a 
boy  who  cared  for  books  by  a  hard  name.  They  had  submitted, 
many  of  them,  to  their  classical  discipline  good-humouredly  and 
obediently  enough,  and  had  turned  for  relief  to  games  and  gossip. 
They  did  not  believe  that  their  education  led  anywhere,  and  they 
did  not  enjoy  it.  It  had  been,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  intellectual 
Nihilism. 

That  is  the  history  of  my  educational  theories,  such  as  they 
are,  and  I  can  only  say  in  extenuation  that  I  began  as  a  whole- 
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hearted  believer  in  the  classics;  and  I  may  add  that  I  never 
attempted  to  undermine  the  faith  of  my  pupils  in  them,  but  taught 
classics  as  energetically  and  faithfully  as  I  could.  Moreover,  I 
was  personally  interested  in  classical  literature,  and  it  more  than 
once  amused  me  to  find  that  I  was  one  of  the  very  few  classical 
masters  at  Eton  who  frequently  read  the  classics  in  the  holidays 
for  his  own  amusement.  I  say  all  this  with  no  desire  of  self- 
justification,  but  simply  to  show  that  if  I  came  to  disbelieve  in  the 
classics  as  a  general  vehicle  of  education,  it  was  not  for  any  lack  of 
personal  sympathy  with  and  interest  in  them. 

Now  the  reason  why  I  believe  that  the  educational  situation 
with  regard  to  the  classics  Las  changed  in  the  last  fifty  years  is 
this.  The  whole  world  seems  to  me  to  have  undergone  a  great 
awakening.  I  believe  that  in  the  days  to  come  this  last  century 
will  be  regarded  as  a  Eenaissance  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  mediaeval  Eenaissance.  In  the  old  Eenaissance  the  world 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  poetry  and  beauty,  and  to  a  belief  in  ideas. 
In  the  last  century  the  world  has  awakened  to  a  much  larger  thing, 
so  large  that  I  can  find  no  word  for  it.  The  old  Eenaissance  made 
humanity  interested  in  itself  ;  the  new  Eenaissance  has  made  men 
interested  in  the  scheme  of  things,  of  which  humanity  is  but  a 
small  part.  Science,  or  rather  the  scientific  method,  has  revolu- 
tionised thought,  by  substituting  investigation  for  intuition.  The 
result  has  been  an  immense  accession  of  problems,  subversive  and 
constructive,  an  absolutely  unlimited  inquisitiveness,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  individual  horizon  into  the  social  horizon,  a  belief  in 
the  importance  of  evidence,  and  many  other  novel  conditions. 
The  increase  of  books  and  journals,  of  the  facilities  of  communi- 
cation, the  invention  of  telephone  and  telegraph,  have  tended  to 
put  all  humanity  into  an  almost  appalling  juxtaposition.  The 
result  is,  it  seems  to  me,  entirely  to  change  all  the  conditions  of 
education,  and  to  make  it  absolutely  essential  to  communicate, 
I  will  not  say  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  but  a  wholly  different  kind 
of  knowledge.  A  well-educated  man,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
nowadays  have  some  knowledge  of  science,  of  history,  of  geography 
in  its  extended  sense,  and  of  modern  literature.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous programme,  but  to  cast  boys  upon  the  world  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  and  the  scope  of  the  new  ideas  seems  to  me  to  forfeit  all 
claim  to  the  name  of  education.  Many  of  these  ideas  are  simple 
enough  in  reality,  but  the  terminology  of  them  must  be  under- 
stood. It  is  the  want  of  clearness  of  thought  that  retards  intelli- 
gent progress  far  more  than  any  ignorance  of  literary  canons. 

Now  a  system  of  classical  education,  if  it  is  of  any  value  at 
all — and  I  do  not  deny  its  value— seems  to  me  to  demand  the  whole 
of  an  average  boy's  time  and  thought.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  for  making  a  boy  really  familiar  with  Greek  ideas  and  Eoman 
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methods;  but  unless  a  certain  stage  is  reached,  classical  study 
becomes  a  mere  torturing  kind  of  gymnastic.  I  believe  that  the 
time  for  monopoly  is  past.  No  one  hopes  to  eject  science  and 
French,  history  and  geography,  from  the  curriculum.  And  to 
retain  classical  studies  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  appears  to  me 
like  retaining  a  couple  of  mice  to  nibble  at  a  cheese ! 

And  then  there  is  a  further  point.  The  classicists  plead  for 
the  retention  of  classics  in  the  curriculum  in  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture. No  one  is  more  profoundly  convinced  than  myself  of  the 
vital  necessity  of  keeping  the  literary  element  in  education,  and  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  literature  that  I  plead  for  their  withdrawal. 
I  hold  that  the  time  now  allotted  to  the  study  of  classical  literature 
in  the  congested  curriculum  is  time  not  given  to  literature,  but 
withdrawn  from  it.  If  it  were  possible  in  the  time  at  the  disposal 
of  teachers,  and  by  any  method,  to  give  boys  that  sense  of 
familiarity  with  the  language  and  literary  values  of  Greek  or  Latin 
which  is  essential  to  all  intellectual  enjoyment,  I  should  say  that 
it  might  be  advisable  to  retain  one  of  the  two,  though  I  am  not 
even  certain  of  that.  The  difficulty  is  a  very  crucial  one.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  literature,  Greek  has  incomparable  advan- 
tages. On  the  other  hand,  Latin  is  so  closely  involved  with  the 
very  texture  of  our  own  and  of  most  modern  languages  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  eject  it.  If  the  classicists  could  combine  for 
either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  frankly  abandon  the  other,  I  believe 
that  they  could  retain  one.  But  the  recent  action  of  Oxford  in 
the  direction  of  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Greek,  and  the  still 
more  inconsistent  action  of  Cambridge  in  demanding  Greek  for 
entrance,  but  abandoning  it  for  pass  degrees,  seems  to  point  to 
the  rejection  of  Greek.  As  a  piece  of  policy,  I  believe  that  the 
classicists  ought  to  coalesce  on  Latin.  I  will  not  wish  them 
success,  but  I  do  not  prognosticate  failure. 

I  do  not  at  all  wish  the  older  subjects  to  be  persecuted,  but  I  do 
desire  that  no  subjects  should  be  privileged.  Possibly  the  depriva- 
tion of  privilege  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  persecution,  but  that 
is  inevitable.  I  earnestly  desire  the  right  people  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  learning  Greek  and  Latin ,  but  I  also  want  to  see  a 
great  elasticity  of  alternatives;  a  very  simple  core  of  general 
education,  excluding  all  debateable  subjects,  and  full  opportunity 
to  cultivate  aptitudes. 

It  was  long  ago  that  Matthew  Arnold  said,  in  one  of  the  reports 
in  which  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  melodious  lament,  that  the  one 
fatal  deficiency  in  all  departments  among  the  children  being 
educated  in  England  was  that  they  had  no  vocabulary.  Of  course, 
literary  enjoyment  of  any  kind  is  impossible  without  vocabulary. 
There  are  perhaps  a  few  elect  spirits,  but  a  very  small  percentage, 
who  take  a  positive  delight  in  the  music  of  unknown  words. 
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George  Eliot  speaks  of  the  curious  thrill  which  the  sound  of  un- 
familiar words  gave  to  Maggie  Tulliver — the  same  sort  of  pleasure 
as  the  weapons  of  savage  races  or  the  horns  of  strange  animals. 
But  this  is  a  rare  artistic  faculty,  and  for  most  children  a  word  is 
only  interesting  in  so  far  as  it  conjures  up  an  idea.  No  one  feels 
more  strongly  than  myself  the  paramount  necessity  in  education 
ul  having  to  deal  with  a  language  not  one's  own,  both  as  a  mental 
stimulus  and  as  a  mental  corrective.  But  my  belief  is  that  most 
minds  are  not  elastic  enough  to  take  in  more  than  a  single  alien 
vocabulary,  and  that  real  familiarity  with  one  vocabulary  is  worth 
a  hundred  times  more  than  an  indistinct  acquaintance  with  two 
or  three  vocabularies.  I  would,  therefore,  concentrate  all  our 
forces  on  one  alien  language.  I  do  not  myself  very  much  care 
what  this  language  is,  but  I  should  personally  be  disposed  to  think 
that  it  must  be  French,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature 
and  convenience.  I  would  then  base  all  linguistic  and  literary 
training  on  French  and  English,  and  I  would  give  opportunities 
for  expansion  according  to  special  aptitude.  As  it  seems  io  be 
clear  that  intellectual  pressure  is  apt  to  be  dangerous  up  to  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  that  between  fifteen  and  twenty -three  there  is  little 
danger  of  mental  overwork,  I  would  concentrate  all  linguistic  and 
literary  study  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  on  English  and  French, 
together  with  simple  history  and  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
elementary  science ;  and  at  that  age  1  would  begin  bifurcation.  If 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  linguistic  aptitude,  I  would  go  on  possibly 
to  German;  if  there  is  both  linguistic  and  literary  aptitude,  I 
would  add  Latin  or  Greek,  or  even  both,  but  in  that  case  probably 
omitting  German.  The  insuperable  difficulty,  to  my  mind,  of 
making  Latin  the  one  alien  language — in  spite  of  the  obvious 
logical  advantages  of  its  grammar — is  its  lack  of  any  literature 
really  attractive  to  the  immature  mind.  If  Latin  is  to  be  the  one 
other  language,  then  a  suitable  literature  must  be  made.  The 
immense  amount  of  fiction  existing  nowadays,  and  the  paramount 
attraction  of  imaginative  narrative,  is  a  natural  tendency,  a  natural 
force  which  it  is  absurd  to  overlook  or  to  contemn.  Latin  must 
be  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  attractions  of  English  and 
French  imaginative  literature ;  and  I  must  say  that  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  very  artificial  sort  of  process  to  familiarise  children 
with  Latin  for  the  sake  of  literary  influences,  and  then  to  supply 
the  literature  to  meet  the  need  created.  Of  course,  one  would 
hope  to  introduce  children  of  literary  tastes  to  Virgil  and  even 
Horace,  whose  crisp  fancy  and  businesslike  morality  seem  to  have 
a  natural  kinship  with  the  English  mind ;  but  just  as  one  could 
riot  really  nurture  a  taste  for  English  literature  entirely  on 
Tennyson  and  Byron,  so  one  must  in  Latin  provide  a  more  elastic 
pabulum.  But  to  familiarise  children  with  Latin  in  order  to 
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introduce  them  to  Caesar  and  Cicero's  philosophical  writings  seems 
to  me  a  path  that  is  bound  to  end  in  disillusionment  and  disgust. 
I  cannot  believe  in  any  literary  training  which  does  not  feed  tho 
imagination  and  the  heart,  and  I  do  not  honestly  believe  that  this 
can  be  done  by  turning  the  back  on  the  world  as  it  now  is.  If  it 
were  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  to  make  Greek  the  staple 
classical  language,  I  could  not  urge  the  same  objections,  though 
there  is  a  different  range  of  objections  which  might  be  urged.  But 
I  will  not  confuse  the  issue  by  going  into  this,  because,  even  if  all 
educators  were  agreed  upon  discarding  Latin  and  modern  lan- 
guages in  favour  of  Greek,  I  do  not  think  that  public  opinion  would 
permit  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  probable  outcome  of  these  intricate 
conditions  existing  in  secondary  education  at  the  present  time  is  a 
dangerous  one.  It  is  felt  so  strongly  by  the  classicists  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  better  minds,  a  strong  tincture  of  the  classics  is  advisable 
in  education,  that  the  education  of  average  and  inferior  intellects 
is  deliberately  subordinated  to  the  advantages  of  retaining  a 
system  which  seems  to  work  well  with  minds  of  higher  quality. 
But  meanwhile  those  very  minds  are  being,  by  the  pressure  of 
examination  and  parental  insistence,  more  and  more  drawn  off  in 
the  direction  of  specialisation.  Specialisation  is  becoming  a  very 
serious  feature  of  public-school  education.  It  has  been  gradually 
conceded,  and,  the  precedent  once  established,  it  becomes  very  hard 
to  resist  the  claims  of  parents.  I  remember  cases  where  a  plea 
for  a  boy  to  be  allowed  to  specialise  was  met  by  the  argument  that 
the  boy's  aptitude  for  the  particular  subject,  though  apparently  a 
real  one,  was  not  sufficiently  marked  to  make  specialisation 
desirable.  To  which  the  parent  tended  to  reply  that  there  was  all 
the  more  reason  why  the  boy  should  be  allowed  to  specialise, 
because  a  limitation  of  studies  was  the  one  chance  of  the  boy 
becoming  really  efficient;  and  this  argument  is  hard  to  resist. 
But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  specialisation  is  a  real  danger ; 
though  it  is  not  a  practical  danger  in  the  case  of  brilliant  boys  with 
intellectual  curiosity  and  alert  habits  of  mind,  because  they  can 
be  trusted  to  pick  up  general  knowledge  for  themselves.  But  if 
the  main  stream  of  the  curriculum  were  kept  sufficiently  simple, 
it  would  be  possible,  I  think,  to  emphasise  aptitude,  without  that 
narrowing  limitation  of  view,  which  comes  to  plodding  minds 
through  excessive  restriction  of  interests. 

Briefly,  then,  to  summarise  the  curriculum  I  have  designed,  it 
would  be  this.  Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  I  would  teach  all  boys 
English  and  French  literature,  English  and  French  composition, 
arithmetic,  history  and  geography,  and  elementary  science.  After 
fifteen  I  would  retain  this  curriculum  for  all  inferior  intelligences, 
but  for  boys  of  more  definite  ability  I  would  then  allow  special 
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emphasis  to  be  laid  on  linguistic,  historical,  mathematical,  or 
scientific  subjects.  I  am  here  concerned  with  the  linguistic  and 
literary  branch  in  particular,  and  I  would  at  this  point  add  for 
boys  with  such  aptitudes  Latin  or  German,  and  at  a  later  time 
Greek  if  evidence  of  classical  ability  were  forthcoming.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  possible  for  a  university  pass  degree  to  be  taken 
on  the  subjects  of  the  original  curriculum  ;  and  if  it  were  objected 
that  the  range  would  be  too  restricted,  I  should  reply  that  this 
would  be  compensated  for  by  the  standard  being  considerably 
higher.  I  should  thus  hope  to  arrive  at  two  results — the  first,  that 
the  boys  of  average  and  inferior  intellect  would  be  efficiently 
equipped,  and  able  to  enter  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  current 
interests  of  the  day ;  as  a  second  result  I  should  hope  to 
encourage  special  aptitudes  of  an  intellectual  and  scientific  kind; 
while  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the  boys  with  real  classical  ability, 
whose  interests  I  have  every  wish  to  consult,  it  would  leave  them 
in  quite  as  satisfactory  a  position  as  the  present  process ;  indeed, 
in  a  better  position,  because  they  could  go  ahead  at  their  own  pace, 
instead  of  having  to  draw  a  train  of  indifferent  and  inefficient 
minds  behind  them.  The  great  result  which  would,  I  believe, 
follow  from  the  scheme,  would  be  the  avoidance  of  the  heartrend- 
ing waste  of  energy  and  mental  gymnastic  involved  in  taking  boys 
along  an  uncongenial  path  too  far  to  enable  them  to  devote  time 
and  interest  to  congenial  subjects,  but  not  far  enough  to  enable 
them  to  master  the  subject,  which  they  ultimately  abandon  in 
incompetence  and  disgust.  The  great  misfortune  of  the  present 
system  is  that  though  results  which  are  not  wholly  to  be  despised 
can  be  obtained  in  classics  by  really  enthusiastic  and  stimulating 
teachers,  yet  the  intrinsic  attraction  of  the  subject  is  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  boys,  to  whom  classics  are  really  uncongenial,  from 
depending  helplessly  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Because 
the  result  of  education  ought  not  to  be  the  teaching  of  boys  uncon- 
genial things  by  a  brilliant  tour  de  force  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
but  enabling  them  to  learn  congenial  things  for  love  of  the  subject. 
The  result  of  the  former  system  is  to  produce  boys  who  can  get 
but  disquieting  glimpses  of  a  promised  land  which  they  cannot 
hope  to  reach;  while  the  result  of  the  latter  would,  I  hope,  be 
that  education  would  be  not  a  superimposed  sort  of  accomplish- 
ment, but  a  real  and  vital  process  of  mental  and  intellectual 
growth.  At  present  the  classical  training  seems  to  me  too  often 
to  be  a  sort  of  topiary  art — the  carving  of  yew-trees  into  peacocks 
and  cubes  ;  whereas  education  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  forestry,  giving 
each  tree  the  full  advantages  of  congenial  soil  and  water  and  room 
to  grow.  No  one  desires  education  to  be  an  amusing  sort  of 
gardening,  but  a  natural  expansion  and  a  flourishing  growth. 

Which,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  right  kind  of  boys,  and 
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perhaps  girls,  to  be  trained  on  classical  lines?  I  would  say  at 
once  that  all  whose  work  in  the  world  is  likely  to  be  the  use  of 
words,  in  the  widest  sense,  ought  to  be  trained  in  Latin,  and,  if 
possible,  in  Greek.  By  these  I  mean  future  members  of  what  are 
loosely  called  the  learned  professions — teachers,  lawyers,  the 
clergy,  all  kinds  of  writers  of  English.  These  ought  to  be  taught, 
to  some  extent,  the  history  and  force  of  language,  the  evolution  and 
significance  of  ideas.  It  would  be  difficult ,  I  admit ,  to  use  English 
forcibly  and  correctly  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  element  in 
our  terminology ;  moreover,  for  such  students  prose  composition 
in  Latin  would  have  considerable  value,  provided  that  a  stage  can 
be  reached  at  which  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  of  Latin  is 
such  as  to  avoid  a  mere  mechanical  waste  of  time.  But  for  the 
majority  of  pupils  of  this  type  I  would  not  attempt  any  composition 
in  Greek,  because  the  general  resemblance  of  usage  in  the  two 
languages ,  combined  with  the  particular  differences ,  tend ,  I  think , 
as  a  rule  to  render  the  simultaneous  mastery  of  the  two  languages 
insecure.  Greek,  if  added  at  all,  should,  except  in  the  case  of  boys 
of  scholarship  standard,  be  merely  read  with  a  view  to  literary 
appreciation. 

But  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  case  of  boys  destined  to 
pursuits  in  which  the  literary  use  of  words  plays  no  part,  the  object 
of  literary  instruction  should  be  as  far  as  possible  to  stimulate  and 
awaken  interest.  For  such  boys — by  which  I  mean  those  destined 
for  Army  or  Navy  or  for  business  of  any  kind — the  main  object  is, 
if  possible,  to  induce  them  to  use  their  leisure  profitably  and 
sensibly.  It  may  be  asserted  that  very  few  classically  trained 
boys,  except  those  on  the  highest  rungs  of  the  ladder — and  very 
few,  I  am  afraid,  even  of  them — ever  turn  to  the  classics  as 
the  consolation  and  occupation  of  leisure.  What  average  minds 
do  turn  to,  as  a  rule,  is  the  lightest  and  most  sensational  form  of 
fiction ;  but  I  cannot  help  believing  that,  if  all  boys  were  trained  to 
familiarity  with  English  and  European  masterpieces  of  literature, 
they  might  acquire  a  taste  for  books  of  a  higher  quality.  Of  course, 
schools  cannot  hope  to  turn  out  a  race  of  perfectly  cultured  persons, 
but  if  the  hours  presumably  devoted  to  literature  were  actually 
devoted  to  literature,  instead  of  to  painful  gymnastic,  then  I 
believe  that  there  would,  at  all  events,  be  some  hope  of  forming  a 
higher  standard  of  literary  taste  and  interest,  and  of  implanting 
in  many  minds  a  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  literary  enjoyment, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  result  from  the  ordinary  classical 
system.  If  it  is  said — and  it  may  fairly  be  said — that  one  cannot 
predicate  a  complete  success  from  such  a  reform,  and  that  the 
risk  is  too  great,  I  would  only  say  that  the  risk  is  justifiable,  because 
of  the  extremely  negative  and  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  present 
system. 
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Professor  Henry  Sidgvvick  once  said,  half  seriously,  half 
humorously,  that  the  tragedy  of  his  life  had  been  that  he  had  not 
lived  to  see  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Greek  at  the  universities. 
In  his  essay  on  the  subject  of  classical  teaching,  in  the  Essays  on 
a  Liberal  Education,  he  states  the  case  as  fairly  and  as  candidly  as 
I  think  it  can  be  stated.  And  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare 
with  this  the  deliberate  statement  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  on  the 
subject  of  teaching  Greek  at  schools,  because  I  suppose  he  has 
done  as  much  as  any  man  alive  to  popularise  the  subject.  He, 
when  a  schoolmaster  at  Eugby,  made,  by  permission  of  the  head- 
master, a  series  of  experiments  by  teaching  Greek  to  boys  of  every 
sort  of  standard  of  ability  in  all  parts  of  the  school  in  his  unoccupied 
hours,  and  he  said  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Greek  was 
not  a  subject  adapted  for  ordinary  minds.  That  seems  to  me  a 
very  strong  testimony  indeed,  and  evidence  which  it  is  hard  to 
controvert. 

My  belief  about  the  whole  subject  is  that  in  education,  as  in 
all  great  social  processes,  there  is  a  strong  transforming  force 
moving  behind  the  efforts  and  theories  of  individuals.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  retard  or  to  outrun  this  force  very 
much.  It  has  its  static  and  its  dynamic  periods,  and  it  is  passing 
now7  through  one  of  the  latter.  Of  course,  tradition  and  monopoly 
are  strong  static  forces,  but  when  the  transforming  power  is 
urgently  at  work,  a  vague  sense  of  discontent  makes  itself  felt  in 
many  minds  at  once ;  and  the  pressure  of  this,  when  it  finds  forcible 
expression,  is  exerted  slowly  but  surely.  I  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  this  discontent  is  very  strong,  and  the  only  wise 
policy  for  educators  is  to  recognise  it  and  to  qompromise.  If  the 
claims  of  classical  exponents  are  unduly  pressed,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  end  will  be  an  educational  revolution,  in  which  the 
classical  theory  will  go  to  the  wall ;  and  it  is  this  which  I  wish,  in 
the  interests  of  the  best  culture,  to  avoid.  The  point  is  to  make 
the  old  run  smoothly  into  the  new.  If  the  boys  for  whom  the 
acquirement  of  classical  culture  is  too  expensive  of  time  and  energy 
to  be  practicable  are  released  from  the  yoke,  and  if  the  forces  of 
the  classicists  are  united  in  adapting  their  ideals  to  the  right 
material,  the  best  result  will  be  attained.  But  if  they  keep  the 
valves  down  too  long,  then  I  believe  that  the  whole  educational 
system  will  be  reformed  with  a  violence  and  a  haste  which  will  be 
wholly  deplorable.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  practical  efficiency, 
of  literary  culture,  and  of  intellectual  liberty  that  I  plead  for  a 
reconstruction  of  the  classical  claims,  and  for  a  liberal  modernisa- 
tion of  the  secondary  curriculum. 

ARTHUR  C.  BENSON. 
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THERE'S  a  good  tale  in  Tom  Moore's  Memoirs — that  endearing, 
roving,  domestic  butterfly,  who  will  never  be  other  than  Tom  to 
generations  yet  to  be — a  tale  got  from  Bowood,  and  one  of  many, 
to  the  effect  that  when  some  visitor  remarked  to  Lord  Abercorn, 
'the  old  proud  Lord  Abercorn,'  how  well  his  trees  grew,  he 
replied  with  heat,  '  Sir,  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.'  Little  is 
known,  I  believe,  of  that  Lord  Abercorn  but  this  gnomic  utter- 
ance ;  his  eld  and  his  pride  have  alike  to  be  inferred  from  it  now ; 
but  it's  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  knew  how  profoundly  he  was 
moralising,  how  he  was  stripping  his  genus  of  its  accidents,  dis- 
covering it  in  the  similitude  of  a  forked  radish  '  with  its  head 
fantastically  carved.'  He  was  too  early  for  such  work.  The 
Clothes-Philosophy  still  brooded  in  the  brain-pan  of  Herr  Teufels- 
drockh ;  Socialism  had  not  yet  begun  to  sit  within  the  bosom  of 
Herr  Marx ;  unwombed  was  Thoreau ;  Erasmus  Darwin  some 
ten  years  dust.  Little  did  the  age  and  nothing  the  pride  of  his 
lordship  reckon  of  the  Strugforlifeurs,  or  the  Passive  Eesisters,  or 
the  Tariff  Keformers,  of  Count  Tolstoy,  or  the  Minority  Report, 
or  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  his  no  less  ingenuous  remedies  for 
our  griefs.  His  lordship,  indeed,  intended  to  impute  some  very 
different  standard  to  his  manhood.  As — '  My  trees,  Sir,  have  to 
grow,  and  my  gardener  sees  to  it ;  but  I,  Sir,  have  the  county  to 
hunt — or  to  maintain  the  union — or  dish  the  Jacobins — vote  Navy 
Estimates — or  get  my  dukedom.'  Which  last  he  duly  did. 

But  if  it  be  true,  as  true  it  seems,  that  Lord  Abercorn 's  trees 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  grow,  it  is  hard  to  understand  that  we, 
for  our  part ,  have  anything  else  to  do ;  and  when  once  that 
position  is  established,  equally  hard  to  perceive  how,  on  any 
possible  pretence,  we  are  attending  to  our  duty.  I  put  aside 
for  later  consideration  his  lordship's  qualification,  that  it  was  his 
trees'  sole  function  to  grow  '  well,'  for  '  well '  and  '  ill '  are  two  of 
those  pitfalls  of  the  young  philosopher  (as  the  fair  Phaedrus  found 
out)  which  he  is  so  apt  to  dig  for  the  ungodly  and  fall  into  the 
midst  of  himself.  If  you  agree  that  it  is  the  tree's  mere  business 
to  grow  you  give  me  all  I  want  at  present ;  and  I  should  bo 
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prepared  to  maintain  that  that  is  precisely  our  business,  and  no 
other  at  all.  But  mark  what  would  follow  upon  that.  Then  it 
would  follow,  I  think,  that,  unless  our  endeavours  after  such 
things  as  an  All-Bed  map  and  the  payment  of  members  be  dis- 
tinctly ancillary  to  that  great  affair  of  ours,  they  must  be  classed 
among  our  pleasures,  and  stand  or  fall  by  the  criterion  of  all 
pleasures,  such  as,  Lawful  or  Unlawful?  Hurtful  or  Innocuous? 
Expensive  or  Too  Expensive?  and  the  like.  Do  we,  for  example, 
propose  to  pay  our  Members  of  Parliament  as  an  investment  or 
a  benevolence?  And  if  not  as  an  investment,  can  we  afford  such 
amiable  generosity?  So  also  with  the  British  Empire,  Britains 
beyond  the  Seas,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  There  you  have,  possibly, 
a  colossal  investment  in  our  sole  business,  or  the  most  prodigious 
flutter  that  ever  broke  up  Throgmorton  Street.  It  is  our  business, 
and  our  only  business,  to  grow,  we  agree;  and  it  may  be  true 
that  we  can't  do  that  without  a  fleet  (at  fifty  millions  a  year)  and 
an  army  (at  thirty  millions).  It  may  be  true  that  we  can't 
grow  without  dubbing  the  King  Emperor  of  India,  and  acting  as 
if  we  really  thought  he  was  or  could  be  such  a  person.  It  may 
also  be  true  that  the  natives  of  India  can't  grow  on  any  other 
terms,  although  I  observe  diversity  of  opinion  among  them  upon 
that  point,  occasionally  expressed  with  vigour.  If  true,  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  thing  cannot  be  done  for  less,  and  I  should 
say  probable.  But  if  it  is  not  true,  we  have  gone  stark  mad,  or 
have  drifted  into  a  state  of  brain-softening,  and  I  must  confess 
that  Lord  Abercorn's  dictum  has  set  me  wondering.  I  have  no 
means  of  dogmatising,  you  must  remember ;  I  can  only  ask  ques- 
tions, like  Eosa  Dartle.  And  I  do  think  that  these  questions  are 
worth  putting  from  time  to  time. 

To  grow,  of  course,  means  to  fulfil  your  nature.  Lord  Aber- 
corn  would  admit  it.  The  tree  thickens,  lengthens,  broadens, 
spreads.  Its  roots  may  throw  up  suckers  (but  not,  I  am  sure, 
Lord  Abercorn's) ;  it  flowers ;  it  mates ;  it  brings  forth  fruit ; 
it  raises  up  seed.  All  that  is  plainly  its  business,  as  his  lordship 
implied;  all  that  is  comprised  in  our  business,  if  I  am  right  in 
my  inference,  or  if  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Saint  Paul  have 
been  correctly  reported.  The  rock  of  immediate  difficulty— I 
admit  it — is  whether  we  have  nothing  else  to  do.  That  rock  is 
slap  in  front  of  us,  blocks  our  way  to  the  beaten  track,  where  the 
going  is  comparatively  simple  (though  of  dizzy  altitude),  and 
where  Lord  Abercorn,  so  far  our  trusty  guide,  may  be  left  to 
his  siesta  in  the  sun. 

If  one  can  only  hit  upon  a  business  which  is  so  absolutely  our 
business  that  we  have  nothing  else  to  do,  the  only  business  which 
could  conceivably  accommodate  such  an  enormous  qualification 
would  be  the  fulfilling  of  our  nature,  the  holding  our  place  in  the 
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universal  scheme,  either  that  place  which  was  in  the  mind  of 
God  from  the  beginning,  or  that  for  which  and  towards  which 
we  slowly,  blindly,  dumbly,  ignorantly,  with  sweat  and  tears, 
with  blood  and  lamentation,  evolved  ourselves.  No  other  form 
of  human  activity,  neither  labour  nor  learning,  nor  benevolence, 
nor  statesmanship,  nor  art,  nor  poetry,  nor  science,  pure  or 
applied,  can  be  anything  more  than  appendant  and  subservient 
to  such  a  business  as  that.  It  is  useful  to  be  clear  as  to  ways  and 
ends.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  our  business,  as  lords  of  creation 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  to  make  this  world  more  habitable.  That 
is  the  business  of  Nature  herself,  and  all  creation  groans  and 
travails  at  her  bidding,  every  creature  by  fulfilling  its  own 
business,  to  work  out  for  Nature  hers.  We  may  see  that  it  would 
be  arrogance  in  man  to  pretend  that  it  was  his  business  to  make 
the  world  more  habitable,  though  he  does  so  pretend,  and  stultifies 
the  boast  by  every  act  that  he  does ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  business 
of  growing  is  indispensable  to  Nature's  business,  and  that  if  he  did 
it  properly,  assuredly  he  need  have  nothing  else  to  do.  For  to 
grow,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  Lord  Abercorn's  trees,  means  to 
flower,  to  mate,  to  engender;  and  to  do  these  things  upon 
Nature's  plan  is  a  mighty  serious  affair;  for  that  demands  that 
the  business  of  our  life,  as  the  business  of  every  other  creature's, 
shall  be  the  making  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  A  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  if  you  please.  And  you  may  call  that 
business  eugenics,  or,  if  you  choose,  right  mating  :  it  doesn't  matter 
which.  One  or  the  other  you  must  call  it,  for  you  will  observe 
that  if  we  are  to  make  our  business  subsidiary  to  Nature's,  and 
if  Nature's  is  perfection  and  no  less,  it  is  not  only  our  business 
to  get  children,  but  to  get  fine  ones — which  brings  us  back  to 
Lord  Abercorn's  trees  and  their  duty  of  growing  '  well.' 

To  have  fine  children,  then,  to  get  and  to  rear  them,  is  the 
business  of  life  :  there  we  are  down  to  the  bare  bones  of  moral, 
political,  and  social  economy;  and  unless  I  want  wits  it  seems 
plain  enough  that  our  statesmen  must  uphold  that  as  the  ultimate 
test  of  any  measure  you  please  that  is  in  debate.  They  used  to 
keep  a  staple  in  the  city,  and  another  at  Charing  Cross,  to  which 
the  drapers  brought  their  yard-arms  to  be  gauged.  You  may  see 
one  to  this  day  cut  into  the  wall  in  the  market-house  of  Florence. 
In  the  present  conjuncture — seeing  how  plain  is  our  business  and 
how  complex  the  claims  upon  our  time  and  temper — I  think  that 
a  staple  for  statesmanship  should  be  set  up  near  Downing  Street. 
I  should  propose  that  a  fine  child,  the  very  finest  these  islands 
can  furnish,  shall  be  kept  in  Westminster  Abbey,  say,  in  the 
Baptistery,  to  whom  the  leaders  of  the  Ministry  and  Opposition, 
of  the  Irish  and  Labour  parties,  shall  be  sent  at  the  beginning 
of  every  session  for  an  hour's  contemplation.  Additional  hours 
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might  be  provided  before  the  second  reading  of  Government  Bills, 
before  consideration  of  the  Estimates,  and  at  other  times  of  serious 
controversy.  The  mother,  I  think,  need  not  be  there,  and  the 
father's  attendance  should  be  optional ;  but  in  all  events  there 
should  be  a  dry  nurse  of  mature  age  and  experience,  who  would 
answer  questions,  and  even  suggest  them  to  our  statesmen.  This 
proposal  seems  to  me  fruitful  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
1  ardently  desire  to  see  it  carried  out. 

Taken  to  this  staple,  and  tested  scrupulously  by  it,  one 
speculates  what  kind  of  readings  so  just  a  meter  would  record. 
What  figure,  let  us  ask,  would  the  All-Red  map  of  Great  Britain 
cut,  and  of  those  Britanniarum  Omnium  of  which  we  read  on  the 
coinage?  Short  measure  or  good  measure,  as  against  those  eighty 
million  sovereigns  and  God  knows  how  many  beside?  I  observe 
that  Nature  knows  nothing  of  Empire,  being  deeply  engrossed  in 
business,  and  that  a  man,  according  to  her,  can  get  as  fine 
children  under  the  German,  Dutch,  and  American  flags  as  under 
the  Union  Jack.  And  if  Germany  and  America  are  free  to  him, 
or  give  him  more  scope,  why  is  he  to  be  warned  off  them  by 
All-Red  maps,  and  armaments  at  eighty  millions  a  year?  Let  the 
question  run  the  gauntlet  by  all  means.  And  Colonial  Preference, 
too  :  away  with  it  to  the  Baptistery.  Let  our  politicians  sit  down, 
let  Mrs.  Berry,  broad-bosomed  as  Demeter  and  broad-browed, 
proceed  to  the  mysteries.  Let  her  put  into  the  one  scale  all  the 
Britains  fenced  off  from  the  rest  of  the  orb,  and  in  the  other  the 
fine  child,  with  his  anxious  and  solemn  eyes.  And  now  the 
moment  for  the  augurs.  If  those  eyes  are  observed  to  wonder, 
however  vaguely  and  subconsciously,  how  their  owner  in  his 
time  and  turn  is  to  carry  on  the  business  of  his  life,  on  which  side 
of  those  towering  walls  of  tariff ;  if  they  wonder  so,  however  little 
— up  go  the  tariffs  and  kick  the  beam,  and  condemnation  follows 
swift  and  sure.  Homo  locutus  est,  causa  finita.  The  thing  seems 
infallible,  universal  in  scope.  Payment  of  Members  !  Taxation 
of  Land  Values  !  Minority  Report !  To  the  staple  with  them , 
one  and  all,  and  let  Mrs.  Berry  read  us  the  eyes  of  the  fine  child. 
Here,  then,  at  last,  we  have  the  Referendum  at  work,  according 
to  a  plan  initiated,  if  I  remember  rightly,  by  King  Solomon  of 
Judah. 

I  have  but  sketched  in  the  articulations,  so  to  speak,  of  what 
I  hope  to  produce  anon  as  a  mature  and  detailed  design.  So  far- 
reaching,  so  conclusive  is  it  upon  matters  of  the  gravest  concern  to 
us  all,  that  it  is  difficult  within  the  limits  of  an  essay  to  suggest 
the  infinity  of  our  doubts  which  may  be  solved  immediately  by 
a  reference  to  the  new  staple.  There  is  no  reason  why  men,  as 
well  as  measures,  should  not  be  submitted  to  it.  Are  the  Unionist 
party  divided  in  their  counsels?  Let  Mr.  Balfonr  be  invited  into 
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the  Baptistery.  Should  Lord  Kitchener  be  found  employment? 
Mrs.  Berry's  young  charge  will  pronounce  upon  his  fitness.  Is 
Mr.  Osborne  patriot  or  blackleg?  Let  him  exhibit  his  person 
to  the  fine  child.  And  cannot  we  so  adjudicate  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Mr.  Housman  and  the  King's  Reader  of  Plays?  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  about  it.  But  I  have  no  time  to  make  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  questions  of  national  concern  which  are,  you 
may  say,  awaiting  the  decision  of  this  sublime  court.  The  reader 
can  compile  one  for  himself  from  his  study  of  the  morning  papers. 
It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  remarking  in  a  postscript  that 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Malthus  had  published  his  famous  pamphlet 
and  its  revision  before  Lord  Abercorn  made  that  historic  retort 
to  his  visitor ;  but  that  the  effect  of  his  deductions  was  not  as  yet 
apparent.  In  these  days  we  are  better  able  to  judge  of  that,  and 
whether  there  would  be  much  or  little  to  be  learned  at  the  staple. 
The  Woman  Suffrage  movement  had  also  been  foreshadowed ,  but 
had  not  reached  its  present  stage  of  acute  controversy.  One  could 
hardly,  perhaps,  find  a  question  more  ripe  for  submission  to  Mrs. 
Berry  and  her  charge  than  this  particularly  vexed  one  ;  but  far  be 
it  from  me  to  anticipate  the  lines  of  her  report.  I  may  own,  I 
suppose,  to  keen  desire  to  see  the  eyes  of  the  fine  child  exploring 
the  vistas  of  time,  in  which  they  may  see  millions  of  mothers  and 
maids  streaming  to  the  polls,  and  some,  indeed,  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  may  well  ask,  '  Where  do  I  come 
in?'  But  these  things  are  not  yet,  and  may  never  be.  Mean- 
time, Lord  Abercorn 's  and  other  persons'  trees  are  devoted  to  their 
business,  and  do  it  excellently  well,  and  one  must  hope  that  wo 
shall  presently  find  time  to  attend  to  ours.  I  am  told  that  it  is 
sadly  neglected  in  France. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT. 
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THE  GENIUS  OF  GIBBON 


III. — GIBBON  THE  INFIDEL 

GIBBON  has  justly  described  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  one 
of  the  most  '  memorable  revolutions  '  which  have  taken  place  on 
earth,  the  effects  of  which  are  felt  to  this  very  day.  It  is  strange 
—or  rather  not  strange,  such  was  his  implacable  hostility  to 
revelation — that  he  should  have  perceived  and  yet  have  failed 
to  describe  in  this  particular  instance  what  Macaulay  has  noted 
as  the  footsteps  of  the  Divine  Providence  moving  among  the  ways 
of  men. 

The  rise  of  the  Eternal  City  from  a  bog  once  situate  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Anio  l  to  become  the  metropolis  of  the  earth ,  the 
expansion  of  a  small  and  savage  race  cradled  on  the  Mons  Pala- 
tinus  that  became  le  vainqueur  des  vainqueurs  de  la  terre,  the 
growth  of  a  ferocious  superstition  such  as  the  Lupercalia  into  that 
unbending  courage  and  high  faith  in  the  God  of  Heaven  2  which, 
after  conquering  itself,  went  forth  to  every  region  of  the  then 
known  globe  conquering  and  to  conquer  : 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento ! 

the  beginnings  of  that  dear-bought,  hard- won  franchise  (civitas), 
which  was  gradually  extorted  from  the  proud  aristocracy  of  a 
small  Latian  borough  till  every  nation  of  the  earth  claimed  the 
glorious  title  of  being  a  '  citizen  of  Rome  ' — this  and  no  less  than 
this  was  the  heaven-sent  mission  of  Rome  on  which  her  poets, 
her  orators  and  her  historians  loved  to  dwell ,  this  the  tale  of  her 
world-wide  destiny  which  they  strove  to  unfold — 

Albanique  patres  atque  altae  moenia  Romae.3 

1  Compare,  or  rather  contrast,  the  brilliant  conjectures  of  Niebuhr,  Mommsen, 
Ihne  with  the  splendid  declamation  of  Livy  (Praef.  and  i.  5).  It  is  curious  that 
the  early  memorials  of  Rome  seem  to  be  Greek  in  their  origin,  e.g.  the  name  of 
Rome  £4^117  ('brute  strength '),  Lupercal,  Lyceus  (Afa«oy).  Ihne  refers  this 
to  the  Greek  fabricators  of  the  early  Roman  history.  I  prefer,  with  Mommsen, 
to  regard  the  two  race*  as  originally  not  only  contiguous  but  closely  related. 

*  The  piety  of  the  two  Scipios  is  specially  remarkable.  Religion  fell  off 
noticeably  after  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  wars,  and  became  petrified  into  a 
mere  State  ceremony. 

3  Cic.  contra  Verr.  v.  57;  Liv.  ii.  12;  Verg.  A  en.  i.  and  Eel.  iv. 
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The  prophet  Daniel,  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  had  foretold  this  singular  revolution.4  That 
'  fourth  kingdom,'  which  should  be  '  strong  as  iron  '  and  '  devour 
the  whole  earth,'  was  destined  to  be  in  God's  good  Providence 
the  training-ground  of  the  nations,  until  '  in  the  days  of  the  ' 
Roman  '  kings  the  God  of  Heaven  should  set  up  a  kingdom  which 
shall  never  be  destroyed  but  shall  stand  fast  for  ever.'  Of  the 
coming  of  this  spiritual  power  the  Romans  themselves  were  half- 
prescient.  The  Roman  historians,  like  the  Roman  poets,  unite 
in  informing  us,  in  language  that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that 
they  are  quoting  from  some  common  oracle,  that  an  old  presenti- 
ment had  at  length  possessed  the  world,  based  upon  the  mystic 
writings  of  the  priests,  that  from  the  East  was  to  rise  the  future 
government  of  the  human  race.5  Of  this  not  only  the  Romans, 
Jews,6  and  Samaritans,7  but  the  barbarian  nations  were  conscious. 
Schlegel,  in  his  Philosophy  of  History,  mentions  that  Buddhist 
missionaries  on  their  way  to  China  met  Chinese  sages  going  to 
seek  the  Messiah  about  the  year  33  A.D.8  Wise  men  from  the 
regions  of  Babylonia,  led  by  their  own  prophet  Balaam's  predic- 
tion of  a  Star  that  should  rise  out  of  Jacob,  came  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  strange  inquiry  :  '  Where  is  He  that  is  born  King  of  the 

4  The  passages  are  Dan.  ii.  40,  vii.  7.     The  perfectly  ridiculous  fiction  of  the 
'  Higher  Critics,'  or  rather  of  Porphyry,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  is  a  Maccabean 
forgery,  has  been  refuted  in  detail  by  modern  discovery ;  and  as  the  unity  of  the 
book  has  been  conceded  by  the  pseudo-critics  themselves  little  need  remains  to 
vindicate  its  authentic  accuracy.     See  Hengstenberg  and  his  pupil  Havernick  (1832) 
on  Daniel,  the  four  close-printed  volumes  of  the  Abbe  Fabre  D'Envieu,  also 
Pusey's   Lectures  on  Daniel   (his  best  performance)   and   C.    H.    H.   Wright's 
recent  work  on  the  eame  subject,  also  Sir  B.  Anderson's  new  edition  of  Daniel 
in  the  Critics'  Den;  cp.  Rawlinson's  Hampton  Lectures,  Urquhart's  New  Biblical 
Guide,  Pinches'  Old  Test,  in  Light    &c. 

5  SUET.  Vesp.  iv.  :  '  Percrebuerat  Oriente  in  toto  vetue  et  constans  opinio  esse 
in   fatis  ut   eo   tempore  Judcea  profecti  rerum  potirentur.     Id   de   imperatore 
Romano    quantum   postea   eventu    paruit   Judaei    ad   ee   trahentee    rebellarunt.' 
T^CIT.    H.   v.    13  :   '  Pluribus  persuasio  inerat  ANTIQUIS   SACEBDOTUM  LITTERIS 
contineri  eo  ipso  tempore  fore  ut  valesceret  Orient  profectique  Judced  rerum 
potirentur;   sed   vulgus   [haec]  .  .  .  ne  advereis  quidem  ad   vera  mutabantur.' 
[Orelli    refere     the    '  antiquis    sacerdotum    litteris'     to    the    prophet    Daniel.] 
JOSEPHUS  B.  J.  i.  vi.  s.  4  :  $r  XW*!^5  4M^f£«A«f.  ...  'EN  TCTI2  'lEPCfIS  ffynj^xos 
ITA'MMASIN  us  KOT&  rbv  Kaipbv  Ixtivov  (sic)  iir&  TTJJ  x^Pas  «&TWI'  ris  &p£et  TTJS  ourov/tcVT?* 
(sic).     TovQ'  us  pev  ofatiov  f£t\a@ov.  .  .  .  irfpl  rrjv  Kplffiy,  e5?j  Aou  8*  &pa  rrjf  'Ovfffvaffwov 
rb  \6yiov  riyefjiovtav  ivtSfix^^vros  eV  'lovtatas  alroKpdropos.      It  must  be    admitted 

that  these  are  remarkable  statements. 

8  Lu.  iii.   15;  John  vii.  31,  xi.  51.     Cp.  the  inquiry  of  the  Greeks  after 
Christ,  c.  xii.  20,  21. 

7  John  iv.  25  :  '  I  know  that  Messiah  cometh,  Who  is  called  [in  Greek]  Christ. 
When  He  is  come  He  will  tell  us  all  things.' 

8  See   two    very    remarkable    works    written    in    avowed    refutation    of    the 
hysterical  romances  of  the  infidel  Renan,  Lange's  Leben  Jesu  Bk.   II.  Pt.  ii. 
sec.  7  [ed.  angl.  vol.  i.  p.  388,  T.  and  T.  Clark],  and  M.  de  Pressense's  Jtsus 
Christ,  ses  Temps,  sa  Vie,  et  son  (Euvre  [ed.  angl.  Jackson,  Walford  and  Hodder, 
1866].     The   former  has  justly  merited  the  great  eulogy  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  (Life  of  Christ) ;  the  latter  Canon  Liddon  regards  as  having  dis- 
charged a  debt  to  all  Christendom  (Bampton  Lectures,  App.). 
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Jews?  for  we  have  seen  His  star  in  the  ascendant.'  •  Herod,  the 
Jdumaean  king  of  the  district  beyond  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  trembled 
at  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  he  must  have  heard  from  Jewish 
and  Roman  sources ;  and,  in  the  mad  attempt  to  slaughter  all  the 
male  children  of  two  years  old  and  under,  extorted  from  the 
Emperor  Augustus  the  celebrated  bon  mot  that  he  would  rather 
be  the  swine  (fo)  of  Herod  than  his  son  (vtoi).  Cleopatra, 
Queen  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  declared  her  faith  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  from  her  knowledge  of  the  72nd  Psalm.10  And 
when  the  unbelieving  Sadducees  asked  the  Eabban  Gamaliel ll 
how  he  could  prove  this ,  he  replied  :  '  Out  of  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment/ of  which  many  sublimely  prophetical  passages  had  long  been 
referred  to  the  Messiah.12  The  Arabs  at  this  time  were  strangely 
stirred  with  expectation,  as  if  in  fulfilment  of  those  oracles  that 
had  declared  that  the  kings  of  Saba  and  Seba  should^eome  offering 
gifts  and  that  the  land  of  the  Moors  should  hasten  to  stretch-out 
hands  unto  God.13  Even  Stoicism,  the  philosophy  of  despair> 
had  hazarded,  in  the  person  of  the  affected  Seneca,  glimpses  and 
intimations  of  those  immortal  yearnings  which  had  received  their 
fulfilment  and  found  their  satisfaction  in  the  coming  of  the 
Gospel . 14  Omen  venientis  aevi> 

Auspicium  melioris  horae. 

It  was  in  contemplation  of  these  glorious  facts  that  Macaulay,  in 
his  youthful  essay  on  Milton,  rose  to  the  heights  of  this  great 
argument  and  justified  the  ways  of  God  to  men  : 

It  was  before  DEITY  embodied  in  a  human  form,  walking  among  men, 
partaking  of  their  infirmities,  leaning  on  their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their 

9  Num.  xxiv.  17 ;  Matt.  ii.  2  :    Mdyoi  air*    avaroXuv  .  .  .  \4yovr€s  .  .  .  Ettopcv 
A.inov  rbir  iurrtpa  *EN  THi  'ANATOAHt.      Compare  the  insurrection  a  little  later  of 
the  celebrated  Bar-cocheba,  or  '  Son  of  the  Star.' 

10  'Cleopatra  regina  interrogavit  Rabbi  Meir  his   verbis  :    "  Equidem  novi 
mortuos  revicturos  quia  scriptum  est  [apud]  Psalmum  Ixxi.   [i.e.  Ixxii.  v.   16]  : 
ET  EFFLORESCRNT  .  .  .  SICUT  GRAMEN  TERRAS."    Cui  ille  :   "  Licet  hoc  aestimare 
ex  tritico  "  [Cf.  Joann.  xii.  24,  1  Cor.  xv.  37].'     See  Vitringa  ad  Esaiam  xxvi. 
19  (fol.  ii.  71). 

11  'Rogarunt    Sadducaei    rabbanem    Gamalielem    undenam    probaret    Deum 
mortuos  resusciturum.     Is  respondit  :  Ex  Lege  et  ex  Prophetis  et  ex   Hagio- 
grapha.  .  .  .  Ex  Prophetis  [citavit]  Jes.   xxvi.  19  :  VIVENT  MORTUI  TUI  [sicut] 
CADAVER    MEUM.      [Ecce]    RESURGENT.'       (Gemara    Sanhedri    ex    excerptis    Cl. 
Cocceii  sec.  xi.).     See  Vitringa  ad  Esaiam  I.  1.  (fol.  ii.  69). 

13  Aids  to  Faith  s.v.  'Atonement.' 

3  Pas.  Ixxii.,  Ixviii.     See  their  first  fulfilments,  Acts  ii.  11,  viii.  27. 

14  Bp.  Lightfoot's  '  S.  Paul  and  Seneca  '  ap.  Philippians,  p.  270.     In  accumu- 
lating the  above  citations,  besides  the  works  already  cited  I  have  freely  made 
use  of  Grotius'  de  Veritate  Relligionis  Christiana    (still    the    best   work   of    its 
kind  and  betraying  the  most  colossal  erudition),  the  collections  of  the  incompar- 
able Wetstein  ad  Matt.  ii.  1,  of  the  learned  Dean  Merivale  in  his  Roman  Empire, 
vol.  i.,  and,  lastly,  of  a  curiously  interesting  article  in  the  Revue,  des  Question* 
Historiquf*  for  October  1,  1908,  entitled  :  '  Preuves  irrecusables  de  1'existence 
personnelle  de  Jesus-Christ'   (Pt.   iii.),  which  practically  exhausts  the  subject. 
The  pJiilofiopJiy  of  Buddhism  came  into  contact  with  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
thence  took  a  new  lease  of  life,  at  an  early  but  unascertainable  date. 
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graves,  slumbering  in  the  Manger,  bleeding  on  the  Cross,  that  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Synagogue  and  the  doubts  of  the  Academy  and  the  pride  of  the 
Portico  and  the  fasces  of  the  Lictor  and  the  swords  of  thirty  legions  were 
crumbled  in  the  dust. 

It  may  now  be  asked  :  How  has  Gibbon  treated  this  grave 
historic  problem?  Or  else,  how  has  his  crooked  imagination 
attempted  to  pervert  the  records  of  the  faith?  He  speciously 
concedes  whatever  he  cannot  dexterously  elude.  By  a  rapid  and 
not  very  accurate  15  synopsis  of  all  the  emperors  from  Augustus 
to  Marcus  Aurelius  (ultimus  Romanorum) 16  he  avoids  the  delicate 
and  dangerous  inquiries  the  subject  demanded.  What  he  cannot 
permanently  avoid  he  can,  however,  through  fourteen  long 
chapters,  postpone.  By  the  time  he  reaches  the  famous  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  chapters  he  is  already  in  the  fourth  century.  He  is 
aware  that  by  this  time  Christianity  was  corrupting.  Three  long 
periods  of  primitive  religion,  with  its  martyrdoms,  its  apologies, 
its  creeds,  its  confessions,  its  buoyant  energy,  its  restless  '  goodwill 
towards  men/  had  passed  away.  It  was  now  the  age  of  a  falling 
empire,  of  barbarian  invasions,  of  strange  heresies,  of  still  stranger 
apostasies,  of  ecclesiastical  miracles,  of  Gothic  violence,  of  cruel 
fraud,  of  lying  stratagem,  of  all  the  tumult  and  unrest  that  beset 
the  decay  of  an  earthly  empire  and  the  uprising  of  a  not  less  earthly, 
though  ecclesiastical,  empire  on  its  ruins.  Old  Babylon  was 
fallen.  The  '  mystic  '  Babylon,  foreseen  by  the  seer  of  Patmos' 
rocky  isle,  was  claiming  the  vast  heritage  of  her  heathen  fore- 
runner. To  '  our  Lord  '  and  even  '  God  '  (divus)  Domitian  was 
succeeding  the  still  more  blasphemous  title  of  '  Our  Lord  God  the 
Pope.' 17  But  it  is  time  we  should  engage,  as  Calvin  says,  at 
closer  quarters  the  powers  of  hell.18 

15  He  overlooks  the  ordo  equester  and  the  persecutions  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
anticipates  the  use  of  the  word  '  Exarch,'  &c. 

16  Merivale  R.  Empire,  i. 

17  The  passages  from  Daniel,   Thessalonians,  and  the   Book  of   Revelation 
dealing  with  this  mysterious  subject  have  received  this  interpretation  in  almost 
regular    succession    from    the    days    of    Irenaeus.      (See    Bp.    Wordsworth    On 
the.  Apocalypse  and  his  and  Dean  Alford's  Commentaries.)     The  Roman  Church 
and  the  rationalists  have  tried  to  avoid  this  plain  issue  by  shifting  the  vast 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  Domitianic  date  of  the  Apocalypse  (circ.  96)  to  that 
of  Nero.     But  the  attempt  has  proved  abortive.     (See  Swete's  Apocalypse,  the 
Catholic  Cyclopedia,  s.v.,  and  Elliott's  Horce  Apocalyptic^ ,  App.) 

18  Inst.  Chr.  II.  c.  xvi.  10  :  '  Consertis  manibus  inferis  obpugnavit.'     I  have 
before  me  the  original  copy  of  Bp.   WATSON'S  attack  on  Gibbon  (Apology  for 
Christianity,  1776),  and  of  Dr.  MILNER'S  '  Strictures  on  Gibbon '  (Tracts  and 
Essays,  Cadell,  1810).     Bp.  KURD  replied  to  Gibbon's  attack  on  Daniel  (Misc. 
Wks.  ii.  83),  and  an  anonymous  but  unusually  learned  writer  refuted  his  patristic 
inferences  in  the  Quart.  Btv.  October  1838.     These  are  acute  rather  than  formid- 
able polemics.     Since  those  days  the  colossal  erudition  of  Ranke  and  Baur,  of 
Ewald  and   Harnack,  has  opened  up  a  new  world  of  facts  and  ideas,  which, 
as  Mr.  Bury  will  agree,  justify  this  present  and  newer  assault.     In  answer  to 
the  two  Bishops  Gibbon  not  only  willingly  but  generously  withdrew  his  case 
(Misc.  Wks.  ii.  95;  180,  227).     I  hope  his  candour  would  have  led  him  to  do  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  present  writer. 
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The  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  triumph  of  the  Church  [notice  the 
blend  necessary  to  Gibbon's  argument]  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  As  the  happiness  of  a  future  life  is  the 
object  of  religion,  we  may  hear  without  surprise  or  scandal  that  the  intro- 
duction or  at  least  abuse  of  Christianity  [thus  Gibbon  cunningly  contrives 
to  confound  the  first  century  with  the  fourth]  had  some  influence  on  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

This  astounding  statement  Gibbon  does  not  dare  to  prove.  He 
could  not  if  he  would.  And  we  wait  with  breathless  interest  to 
hear  how  what  he  elsewhere  calls  '  the  rising  sects  of  Christianity  ' 
could  possibly  by  the  fourth  century  have  had  any  possible 
'  influence  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire.'  He 
calmly  tells  us  that  : 

The  clergy  successfully  preached  the  doctrines  of  patience  and 
pusillanimity!  .  .  .  The  flames  of  controversy  con^umed~~the^i;iiaZs  of 
the  Empire !  .  .  .  The  profession  of  Christianity — [here  he  speaks^asthe 
mouthpiece  of  Julian  the  Apostate] — oppressed  the  freedom  of  the  mind  and^ 
compelled  [men]  to  hold  a  conduct  repugnant  to  the  noblest  attributes  of 
human  nature,  sincerity  and  courage.19 

Could  malignity  and  want  of  candour  farther  go  in  such  a 
partial  account  of  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Eome  or  of  the 
progress  of  Christianity?  This  indeed  is  the  Gibbonian  method 
throughout.  Afraid  to  meet  Christianity  on  open  ground 
and  not  less  afraid  to  misstate  notorious  facts,  Gibbon  politely 
insinuates  a  doubt  about  the  '  scanty  and  suspicious  materials 
of  ecclesiastical  history '  (though  they  are  almost  the  only 
materials  for  those  times  that  we  have) ;  obliquely  hints  at 
objections  which  he  dare  not  express  except  through  the  mouth  of 
obsolete  heretics ;  and  while  he  overlooks  the  argument  from  the 
Christian  side  he  extenuates  the  cruelty  of  the  Eoman  Govern- 
ment, which  he  puts  down  to  the  Jews,  diminishes  by  an 
ostentatiously  exact  calculation  the  number  of  the  Christian 
martyrs,  confines  to  the  walls  of  Eome  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
unsupported  surmise  the  persecution  of  Nero,20  regards  that  of 
Severus  as  merely  an  '  accidental  tempest,'  and  ungenerously 
refers  to  some  unknown  motive  or  else  to  ignorance  the  rigours 
of  the  heathen  legislation.  Everything  is  calculated.  Nothing  is 

19  Memoirs,  with  Hist.  c.  xxxviii.  under  '  Genl.  Observns.'  and  c.  xxi.  under 
'A.D.  345,  &c.'     Perhaps  Gibbon  was  thinking  of  an  expression  in  his  revered 
contemporary,  Burke  :   '  The  monks  contributed  to  the  fall  of  science  in  the 
Roman  Empire'  (Burke's   Wks.,  'An  Abridgement  of  English  History,'  c.  ii.). 
If  so,  Burke  has  refuted  the  notion  himself ;  see  context. 

20  See,  however,  what  refined  deductions  can  be  made  from  this  point  of 
casuistry  in  Lange's  Revelation,  p.  59  (T.  and  T.  Clark) ;  Swete's  Apocalypse, 
p.    Ixxxvi.,    Wordsworth's    Revelation,    p.    157;    Alford's    Revelation,    p.    233. 
1  There  is  no  reason,'  says  Mr.   Gwatkin,   '  to  suppose  that  Nero's  persecution 
was  limited  to  Rome,  and  the  Apocalypse  does  seem  to  be  its  Christian  counter- 
blast' (Early  CJi.  H.  i.  75).     Cp.  Baur,  Ch.  H.  ii.  193  (Williams  &  Norgate). 
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left  out  of  sight  that  might  serve  incidentally  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion, while  he  manages  the  interest  of  the  reader  by  adjusting  his 
perspective  in  favour  of  the  dying  glories  of  ancient  Rome- 
Each  spot  where  Romulus  stood  or  Tully  spoke  or  Caesar  fell. 

— by  contrast  with  the  humble  beginnings  of  an  upstart  religion. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  strange  bias  we  seem  to  feel,  as  Cole- 
ridge and  Bagehot  have  pointed  out,  that  Gibbon's  Romans  are 
somehow  not  the  Romans  with  whom  Livy  and  Tacitus  have 
made  us  acquainted  and  that  Gibbon  has  refined  even  upon 
Roman  unbelief  by  the  more  polished  scepticism  of  his  own  un- 
believing age.21 

But  Gibbon's  chief  weapon  against  Christianity  is  neither 
learning  nor  logic,  but  merely  sarcasm  and  sneer.  From  Voltaire, 
from  Pascal  and  from  Tacitus22  he  'learned,'  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  '  to  manage  the  weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony, 
even  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity.'  This,  indeed,  is  the 
easiest  mode  of  vanquishing  an  enemy  too  strong  to  be  seriously 
attacked.  Hence,  ever  '  willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to 
strike,' 

[He]  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 

Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer ; 

The  lord  of  irony — that  master-spell 

Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath. 

To  attain  his  end  all  the  arts  of  suggestion  are  put  in  use.  The 
name  of  Christ  appears  anon  as  that  of  '  our  Saviour,'  anon  along- 
side that  of  Socrates  and  other  such  '  respectable  sages  of 
antiquity,'  anon  with  the  half-fabulous  Apollonius  of  Tyana  and 
similar  '  impostors.'  The  distance  between  the  first  and  fourth 
centuries  is  easily  abridged  by  a  minute  and  trivial  recital  of  the 
failings  of  Christians,  in  behalf  of  whom  his  candour  never  once 
suggests  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius)  the 
honourable  plea  that  '  their  excellent  understandings  were  often 
deceived  by  their  unsuspecting  goodness  of  heart. ' 23  Had  Gibbon 
but  reflected  on  the  celebrated  maxim  of  Seneca  that  it  is  rarely 
given  to  man  at  the  same  time  to  love  and  to  be  wise,  he  might  have 
excused  the  occasional  intemperance  of  Christian  zeal  when  under 
the  exciting  conditions  of  a  revelation  fraught  with  such  momentous 
consequence  for  the  future  of  the  human  race.  The  gentle  and 
learned  Neander  has,  in  a  profound  passage,  pointed  out  that  the 

31  Grwatkin's  Early  Church  History  has  admirably  handled  these  various 
points.  The  Cambridge  Professor  is  a  master  ecclesiastic  at  once  more  prudent 
than  Burton  and  more  believing  than  Lardner.  And  I  am  tempted  to  notice 
that,  unlike  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  (to  whose  works  and  influence  this 
Church  History  is  in  some  sort  a  reply),  Mr.  Gwatkin  has  a  sacred  and  almost 
superstitious  regard  for  accuracy. 

2-  And  from  Jortin  (Milman,  Essays,  p.  79). 

23  c.  iv.  in  prim. 
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crisis  brought  on  by  Christianity ,  as  it  was  to  lead  to  a  genuine  health 
in  the  spiritual  life,  must  needs  call  forth  a  considerable  degree  of 
morbid  action  as  the  indispensable  process  by  which  that  healthy 
condition  was  ultimately  to  be  attained ;  and  much  that  savoured 
of  a  jealous  and  a  nervous  exclusive  spirit  would  naturally  be 
engendered  by  that  opposition  to  the  world  in  which  the  new  faith 
must  first  display  itself  before  it  could  furnish  the  world  with 
the  principle  of  his  own  renovation.24  Gibbon  knew  this,  and 
deliberately  preferred  to  overlook  this  extenuating  circumstance. 

If  we  penetrate  behind  Gibbon's  History  as  a  work  of  art  we 
shall  at  once  be  struck  with  the  length  to  which  his  miserable 
spleen  against  Christianity  has  contributed  to  the  shallowness  of 
his  philosophy  and  the  inconsistencies  of  his  historical  method. 

The  triumph  of  Christianity  he  cooHy^aitribtites-^inpart  at 
least)  to  the  weakness  of  superstition  preying  upon  the  vitats^of  a 
decaying  Empire,  until  at  last  in  the  unity  of  the  Church  it  attams 
to  victory,  apparently  with  the  help  of  the  sword  of  Constantine. 
But  this  specious  argument  of  itself  proves  nothing ,  if ,  indeed ,  it  was 
ever  originally  intended  to  do  more  than  to  point  a  favourite  pre- 
judice. Gibbon  knew  well  that  no  Eoman  Emperor  could  have 
adopted  so  startling  a  change  of  policy ,  still  less  of  creed ,  except  by 
extreme  and  general  pressure  from  without.  And  that  pressure 
was  due  to  no  less  a  fact  than  what  an  apostle  asserts  25  and  a  Gibbon 
confirms ;  namely,  that 

before  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine  the  faith  of  Christ  had  been 
preached  in  every  province  and  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Empire.26 

Rather  than  allow  this  obvious  solution  of  the  dilemma, 
Gibbon  has  to  invent  five  '  secondary  causes.'  Of  these  he  is  so 
unlucky  as  to  fix  upon  (1)  the  zeal  of  the  Christians  caught  and 
purified  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jews — the  Jews  who  were  the 
lifelong  enemies  and  betrayers  of  the  Christian  Faith,  the  Jews 
whose  mad  hatred  (according  to  Gibbon's  own  note  51  in 
Chapter  XVI.)  hounded  on  the  Eoman  Government  to  persecute 
the  professors  of  the  Gospel !  Another  of  these  so-called  '  causes  ' 
is  (2)  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  which  Gibbon  attributes  largely  to 
a  foreboding  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  expectation  of  a 
sensuous  millennium.  Yet  Gibbon  himself  must  admit  that  the 
former  instinct  was  sound  in  anticipating  the  strange  fact  which 
his  own  curiosity  has  prompted  him  to  record,  namely,  the  simul- 
taneous downfall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Eoman  Capitol  within 
eight  months  of  each  other ; 27  while  the  extravagant  expectation 
of  Christ's  immediate  return  to  earth  stands  smartly  rebuked  in 
one  of  the  first  of  the  genuine  apostolic  writings  that  have  come 

24  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  i.  218.     So  also  De  Quincey,  Wks.  ii.  272,  ed.  Masson. 

"  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  Col.  i.  23. 

"  c.  xv.     Cp.  Jerome,  Epp.  146.  37  c.  xvi.  n.  44. 
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down  to  us.28  The  remaining  three  '  causes  '  are  hardly  to  be 
taken  seriously.  These  are  (3)  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which 
on  another  page  Gibbon  has  described  as  riddled  with  heresies  and 
internecine  strife,  and  (4)  the  morals  of  the  Christians,  whose  very 
1  errors  '  Gibbon  whimsically  traces  to  an  '  excess  of  virtue  ' ! 
A  fifth  '  cause  '  is  the  assumption  of  miraculous  powers  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  grew  to  a  height  in  the 
fourth  century.  Yet  the  long  discontinuance  of  these  powers 
which  Eusebius  had  covertly  suspected  Chrysostom  had  boldly 
disputed  in  a  passage  first  quoted  by  Middleton  and  well  known 
to  Gibbon,  to  the  effect  that  all  miracles  ceased  probably  with 
the  Apostolic  age.29  Notwithstanding  this  testimony  of  these 
miraculous  powers  Gibbon  dares  to  hazard  one  example  (c.  xvi.)  : 

In  the  days  of  Irenaeus  [he  blandly  remarks],  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  very  far  from  being  esteemed  an 
uncommon  event.  The  miracle  was  frequently  performed  on  necessary 
occasions.  ...  At  such  a  period  .  .  .  faith  could  boast  of  ...  many 
wonderful  victories  over  death. 

We  turn  at  once  to  Gibbon's  footnotes  for  his  authority  for  so 
strange  and  extravagant  a  statement ;  and  we  find  that  it  depends 
upon  a  single  and  unsupported  testimony  of  Irenaeus  and  his  com- 
mentator Dodwell.  But  even  this  testimony  is  immediately 
demolished  by  Gibbon  himself ;  for  four  notes  below  Gibbon 
discusses  whether  in  the  long  series  of  ecclesiastical  history  there 
exists  a  single  instance  of  a  saint  asserting  that  he  himself  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  miracles !  But  more  than  this.  Gibbon  pro- 
fesses frequently  to  cite  with  pleasure  the  candour  and  erudition 
of  Jortin  and  Middleton.  Now  what  shall  we  say  to  Gibbon's  own 
candour  when,  in  order  to  indulge  a  sarcasm,  he  can  afford  to 
overlook  their  judicious  palliation  of  Irenaeus'  credulous  mis- 
statement?  '  It  is  very  strange/  comments  Middleton  upon  this 
very  passage  in  Irenaeus ,  '  that  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  there 
is  not  a  single  instance  of  this  miracle  to  be  found  in  the  three  first 
centuries.'  To  this  testimony  Jortin  adds  that  Irenaeus'  words 
barely  imply  all  that  they  appear  at  first  sight  to  express,  for 
when  Irenaeus  speaks  of  casual  miracles  of  healing  and  of  exorcism 
he  uses  the  present  tense;  but,  remarks  Jortin,  '  when  he  men- 
tions resurrections  he  has  the  caution  always  to  use  the  aorist, 
mixing  those  miracles  which  had  been  wrought  by  the  Apostles 
and  their  immediate  successors  with  those  which  in  his  opinion 
and  according  to  common  report  still  continued  in  the  Church.' J 

as  2  Th.  ii.  1  sq.  29  See  '  Gibbon  No.  I  '  note  10  (ubi  cit.). 

so  Eemarks,    ii.   206,   cp.    201.     Gibbon's   infidelity   infects   even   his   Latin. 

Tacitus     (Ann.     xv.     44)     thus     describes     NERO'S     persecution  :     '  Nero  .  .  . 

quaesitissimis  poenis  affecit  quos  per  ftagitia  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat 

Igitur   primum   correpti   qui   fatebantiir,    deinde   indicio   eorum   multitude 

ingens.'     Of  this  passage  I  cannot  here  transcribe  Gibbon's  coloured  translation 
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Such  is  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  a  Gibbon  where  his  con- 
science has  a  stake  in  the  issue !  We  are  given ,  then ,  to  believe 
on  the  authority  of  Gibbon  that  in  the  first  three  centuries,  when 
(according  to  Gibbon  in  one  mood)  '  not  a  single  instance  '  is 
attested  of  any  writer  assuming  such  powers  for  himself,  the 
power  of  working  miracles  was  one  of  the  five  original  '  causes  ' 
which  explain  (according  to  Gibbon  in  another  mood)  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity.  Such  is  the  candour  of  infidelity,  such 
the  superstition  of  scepticism  ! 

Only  one  conclusion  remains.  Deny  without  inquiry  the 
fundamental  miracles  involved  in  Christ's  life  and  death  and 
doctrine,  and  then 

Philosophy  which  lean'd  on  Heaven  before 
Sinks  to  her  second  cause  and  is  no  more ! 

We  shall  even  bear  to  be  told  that  '  the  patience  of  the  primitive 
Church  may  as  well  be  ascribed  to  its  weakness  as  to  its  virtue  ' 
(c.  xx.).  From  such  a  standpoint  the  '  candid  but  rational' enquiry 
into  the  progress  and  establishment  of  Christianity '  with  which 
Gibbon  sets  out  becomes  not  only  un-'  essential '  (c.  xv.)  but 
impossible. 

The  spleen  of  Gibbon  never  ceases  to  betray  him,  in  con- 
sequence, into  some  interesting  self-contradictions.  According 
to  the  context  of  his  argument  he  paints  the  Empire  in  the 
darkest  or  the  brightest  colours.  His  favourite  historian,  Tacitus, 
tells  us  that  by  the  time  of  Tiberius  all  private  liberty  was  being 
gradually  extinguished.31'  Gibbon  fixes  on  the  Golden  Age  of 
Domitian's  immediate  successors  as 

that  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  during  which  the  condition  of  the 
human  race  was  most  happy  and  prosperous. 

Yet  in  the  same  breath  he  informs  us  that  this  '  Golden  Age  '  was 
ushered  in  by  the  '  unparalleled  vices  '  of  the  previous  Emperors — 
1  the  dark  unrelenting  Tiberius,  the  furious  Caligula,  the  stupid 
Claudius,  the  profligate  and  cruel  Nero,  the  beastly  Vitellius, 
and  the  timid  inhuman  Domitian.  .  .  .  Eome  groaned  beneath 
an  unremitting  tyranny  .  .  .  fatal  to  almost  every  virtue  and 
every  talent.'  In  fact,  the  Empire  '  had  become  a  safe  and 
dreary  prison  '  for  the  suspected  enemies  of  the  Emperor,  until 
before  long  '  throughout  the  Roman  world  a  general  cry  of  in- 
dignation was  heard  imploring  vengeance  on  the  common  enemy 

of  the  whole,  but  will  only  venture  to  remark  that  per  flagitia  invisos  is  not 
'  branded  with  well-deserved  infamy '  (for  though  this  may  represent  Tacitus' 
mind  it  does  not  represent  his  text),  and  fattbantur  only  means  'confessed' 
they  were  Christians  (not  criminals).  Need  I  cite  the  authority  of  Orelli  and 
Furneaux  ad  loc.,  or  of  Lardner's  Credibility,  vi.  629  (London,  1827)  and 
Owatkin's  Early  Church  History,  i.  78,  79  (note)  ? 

1  Tac.  Ann.  i.  74  :  manebant  etiam  turn  vestigia  morientis  libertatis. 
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of  mankind. ' aa  Such  was  'the  inild  and  beneficent  spirit  of 
antiquity  ' — eo  immitior  quod  to leraverat— which  through  six 
quartos  Gibbon  tries  to  contrast  with  the  humble  beginnings  of 
Christianity  ! a3  That  this  golden  era  of  happiness  did  not  express 
Gibbon's  real  feelings  about  the  Roman  Empire  is  clear  from  a 
single  private  letter  to  his  father,  in  which  he  says  : 

I  am  convinced  that  there  never  existed  such  a  nation,  and  I  hope  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind  there  never,  never  will  again.34 

But  the  affectation  is  necessary  to  his  argument.  He  hates 
Christianity  so  heartily  that  he  cannot  trust  himself  to  be 
fair.  He  persecutes  it,  as  Person  says,  with  all  the  spite  of  a 
personal  enemy.  He  cannot  leave  it  alone.  And  why?  Because 
it  will  not  leave  him  alone.  In  Gibbon's  hands  the  very  soil  of 
the  Promised  Land  becomes  fruitful  or  barren  to  order;  and 
authorities  can,  it  seems,  be  produced  to  justify  either  descrip- 
tion.35 The  same  astonishing  inconsistency  dogs  Gibbon  in  his 
Memoirs  whenever  he  treats  of  the  Christian  religion.  For 
example,  on  one  page  he  assures  us  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  '  suspended  '  his  religious  inquiries ;  on  another  page  that  it 
was  not  till  five  years  later  that  he  made  a  '  regular  trial  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.'  So  gross  is  his  carelessness  of  state- 
ment that  he  tells  us  that  while  he  was  in  church  his  habit 
was  to  revolve  during  the  recital  of  the  Psalms  the  meaning  of 
the  Lessons  which  come  after  the  Psalms  ! 

But  to  return  to  his  History.  If  '  it  was  not  in  this  world 
that  the  primitive  Christians  were  desirous  of  making  themselves 
either  agreeable  or  useful,'  yet  Gibbon  has  to  admit  that  '  a 
generous  intercourse  of  charity  ' — a  new  word  as  well  as  a  new 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  world — '  united  the  most  distant 
provinces,'  that  Alaric  as  '  a  Christian  and  a  soldier  .  .  .  under- 
stood the  laws  of  war  and  respected  the  sanctity  of  treaties  '  as 
well  as  the  families  and  monuments  of  Eome  during  his  invasion 

82  cc.  iii.,  vii. 

88  I  note  with  pleasure  that  I  have  been  confirmed  in  this  conjecture  by 
Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn  (Studies  in  ReUgion  and  Theology,  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
1910),  who  describes  Gibbon's  golden  era  of  human  happiness  as  a  stroke  of  '  un- 
conscious irony.'  But  why  'unconscious'?  Gibbon  well  knew  what  he  wa« 
about  in  inventing  a  millennium  which  might  make  Christianity  unnecessary. 
This  was  all  a  part  of  the  mise-en-scene  of  the  haughty  infidel,  part  of  the  '  immortal 
affectation/  of  the  fofacrros  yt\«es,  of  the  brfipiBpov  yiXacrna.  of  the  scoffing  atheist. 

3*  i.  67,  ed.  R.  E.  Prothero.  The  most  casual  reader  will  note,  what  Gibbon's 
consummate  prudence  has  forced  him  to  overlook,  that  of  all  the  ferocious 
barbarians  that  ever  sullied  the  human  name,  that  '  modest/  '  noble/  '  just  and 
beneficent/  '  sincere '  and  '  moderate '  philosopher  and  saint,  the  Emperor 
MARCUS  AURELIUS,  may  be  placed  first  among  the  bloodthirsty  persecutors  of 
the  Christians.  -Such  is  heathen  virtue  at  its  highest !  Such  was  the  religion 
of  the  Stoics !  Tantum  relligio  poluit  suadere  maloruml 

35  See  his  '  Vindication  of  my  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Chapters '  in  Miscel- 
laneous Works. 
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of  the  city,  and  that  to  the  island  of  Britain  before  it  relapsed  into 
barbarism  '  the  missionaries  of  Eome  restored  the  light  of  science 
and  Christianity.36 

Even  the  '  corruption  '  of  the  Church,  of  which  Gibbon  makes 
so  much,  can  find  on  a  later  page  its  extenuation. 

In  the  most  corrupt  state  of  Christianity  the  barbarians  might  learn 
justice  from  the  Law  and  mercy  from  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  While  they  studied 
the  divine  truth  their  minds  were  insensibly  enlarged  by  the  distant  view  of 
history,  of  nature,  of  the  arts  and  of  society  .  .  .  and  while  they  affected 
the  language,  they  imperceptibly  imbibed  the  spirit,  of  genuine 
Christianity.37 

The  last  inconsistency  we  shall  tracjLis-as^padJieJic  as  it  is 
ludicrous.  There  were  two  destructions  o£  the  Alexandrian 
library,  the  first  in  the  year  389,  the  second  in  the  year  638.  The 
authors  of  the  first  conflagration  are  unknown.  Gibbon,  of  course, 
imputes  it  to  the  '  religious  prejudice  '  of  the  Christians.  Toxdp 
this  he  confuses  two  libraries  at  Alexandria  and  then  the  library 
with  the  sanctuary  of  Serapis ;  and  a  half-quoted  passage  of  Orosius, 
which  seems  to  refer  only  to  the  Serapeum,  is  brought  forward 
in  support  of  this  mistaken  view.  In  the  next  conflagration, 
belonging  to  the  year  638,  about  which  there  is  a  similar  confusion 
among  authorities,  we  know  that  either  the  library  or  the  god 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  On  this  occasion  every 
plea  is  exhausted  in  the  interests  of  Mahometanism 38  with  a  view 
to  extenuating  the  tragedy.  Hear  the  advocate ! 

For  my  own  part  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  deny  both  the  fact  and  the 
consequences.  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  fairly  be  presumed  that  any  important  truth, 
any  useful  discovery  in  art  or  nature,  has  been  snatched  away  from  the 
curiosity  of  modern  ages. 

Such  is  the  candour  and  impartiality  of  infidel  learning !  The 
truth  is  that  what  Gibbon  has  recorded  of  Voltaire  in  his  attitude 
towards  Christianity  is  more  true  of  Himself.  On  this  subject  he 
was  '  a  bigot,  an  intolerable  bigot.' 39 

IT  is  painfully  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  corruption  of 
Gibbon's  mind.  He  had  not  always  been  at  heart  the  epicurean 
cynic  he  affected.  Thus,  he  bitterly  assailed,  what  even  Whitefield 
had  defended,  '  the  abominable  slave-trade.' 40  He  proved,  as  his 
letters  show,  a  warm  and  generous  brother,  son,  and  friend.  And 
to  the  endearments  of  female  friendship,  notwithstanding  the 

"  cc.  xv.,  x*x.,  xxxviii.  3T  c.  xxxvii. 

58  Gibbon's  adoption  of  Mahometan  prejudices  was  no  accident.  The  religion, 
or  rather  imposture,  of  the  False  Prophet  was  in  some  fifty  instances  a  deliberate 
travesty  of  the  Christian  religion.  Read  Mr.  S.  W.  Koelle's  learned  Mohammed 
find  MohumjncdftTiism,  Ttivingtons,  1889. 

39  c.  Ixvii.  13.  40  c.  liii.  n.  38. 
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bitter  manner  of  his  historical  style,  he  was  as  susceptible  as 
Johnson  himself.  Eeligion  was  early,  he  tells  us,  '  the  theme 
of  his  infant  curiosity  ' ;  and  he  regrets  in  later  life  that  he  early 
lost  the  *  indispensable  blessing  '  of  a  mother.  That  man  was 
no  dme  damnde  who,  when  bearing  all  his  blushing  honours 
thick  upon  him,  could  write  : 

Every  time  I  have  since  passed  over  Putney  Common  I  have  always 
noticed  the  spot  where  my  mother,  as  we  drove  along  in  the  coach,  ad- 
monished me  that  I  was  now  going  into  the  world  and  must  learn  to  think 
and  act  for  myself. 

In  an  unprinted  letter  to  his  aunt,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  he 
acknowledges  that  religion  is  the  best  guide  of  youth  and  the 
best  support  of  old  age.  Five  years  before  this  he  had  been 
ready  to  ascribe  to  the  prayers  of  that  same  aunt  and  to  Lady 
Sheffield  his  safe  crossing  to  Calais — '  for  I  do  believe,'  he 
touchingly  adds,  '  they  both  pray.' 41 

In  his  Eeading  Diary  he  contemptuously  dismisses  as  '  black- 
guard buffoonery  '  an  indecent  attack  upon  the  Christian  faith.43 
Even  in  his  History  he  appreciates  the  force  of  that  '  pure  and 
humble  religion  '  which  '  gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds 
of  men  '  and  '  broke  the  fall '  of  the  empire.  The  '  pride  of 
conquest,'  he  elsewhere  admits,  '  was  blended  with  the  humble 
temper  of  Christianity  ' ;  for  '  the  mild  influence  of  the  Gospel 
persuades  and  purifies  the  heart  of  a  genuine  convert.' 43  Again, 
in  his  Memoirs,  in  an  interesting  attack  on  the  mathematics  and  the 
exact  sciences,  he  raises  a  warning  voice  against  '  the  habit  of 
rigid  demonstration  so  destructive  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral 
evidence.' 

But  the  innate  scepticism  of  the  age  was  early  rooted  in  that 
precocious  mind.  Twice  every  Sunday,  in  the  years  spent  at 
home,  he  went  to  church  with  his  family  and  followed  the 
Lessons,  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  for  the  day  in  the  Septua- 
gint  and  the  Greek  Testament,  but  '  multiplied  his  doubts  '  by 
consulting  the  learned  commentators  in  his  father's  library  on 
his  return  to  the  house.  At  sixteen — such  was  the  early  serious- 
ness of  his  disposition— he  had,  by  too  much  reading  of  Bossuet 
and  Parsons,  '  bewildered  himself  into  the  errors  of  Kome.'  His 
reconversion ,  effected  in  the  following  year  by  the  help  of  a  Swiss 
divine,  made  him  '  suspend  his  religious  enquiries  '  and  remain 
in  a  state  of  placid  indifference  to  the  entire  subject. 

But  he  was  not  indifferent.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  the 
celebrated  treatise  of  Grotius,  De  veritate  Relligionis  Christianae, 
engaged  him  afresh  in  what  he  calls  '  a  regular  trial  of  the 

41  Letters,  ii.  73,  ed.  R.  E.  P.  "  Misc.  Wks.  v.  467,  ed.  Ld.  Sheffield. 

43  cc.  xv.,  Ixvii.,  xxxviii. 
VOL.  LXVIII— No.  405  3  M 
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evidences  of  Christianity.'  But  how  changed  is  the  spirit  in 
which  he  approaches  that  delicate  task!  Like  Hume,  he  had 
hardly  ever  opened  the  New  Testament.44  Yet  he  now  assures 
us  that  '  by  every  possible  light  that  reason  '  (he  means  under- 
standing, as  Kant  and  Coleridge  would  have  discriminated)  '  and 
history' — (but  is  history  a  branch  of  the  moral  sciences?  as 
Bishop  Creighton  asked  of  Lord  Acton)—'  can  afford,  I  have 
repeatedly  viewed  this  important  subject.'  And  what  is  his  con- 
clusion? That  : 

The  belief  of  miracles  and  mysteries  cannot  be  supported  on  the  brittle 
basis,  the  distant  report,  of  human  testimony.  ^  C\ 

Does  he  means  to  imply  that  we  have  any  other  (means  of 
obtaining  facts  than  that  of  '  human  testimony '  ?  Or\4oes  he 
wish  to  insinuate  that  Christian  evidences  repose  alone  on  the 
'brittle  basis'  of  such  testimony?  Or  does  he  hope,  like  his 
deist  predecessor,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to  create  the  impression  that 
facts  become  less  facts  and  therefore  require  more  evidence 
through  the  long  lapse  of  time?  But  we  proceed. 

The  most  accurate  philosophers  and  the  most  orthodox  divines  will 
perhaps  agree — [note  the  sarcasm!] — that  .  .  .  the  faith,  as  well  as  the 
virtue,  of  a  Christian  must  be  formed  and  fortified  by  the  inspiration  of 
grace. 

Of  that  grace  his  own  '  virtue  '  certainly  stood  in  need.  He 
developed  into  the  complete  epicurean  and  indulged  to  the  full 
the  fashionable  follies  of  his  day,  vinum  et  scortum.  His 
Journal  records  that  even  the  free  society  of  Lausanne  had  to 
eject  him  for  drunkenness ;  while  his  History  teems  with  vicious 
allusions  not  always  left,  as  he  pretended,  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
learned  language.  '  The  style  of  an  author  should  be,'  he  asserts, 
'  the  image  of  his  mind.'  Be  it  so.  Out  of  his  own  mouth  shall 
he  be  judged  by  his  equal  in  wit,  in  wickedness,  and  in  learning  : 

A  rage  for  indecency — wrote  the  celebrated  Porson — pervades  the  whole 
work,  but  especially  the  last  volumes.  ...  If  the  History  were  anonymous 
I  should  guess  that  these  obscenities  were  written  by  some  debauchee  who 
having  from  age,  accident  or  excess  survived  the  practices  of  lust  still 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  speculation  and  exposed  the  impotent  imbecility, 
after  he  had  lost  the  vigour,  of  the  passions. 

The  cruel  gibe  struck  home,  though  Gibbon  alone  understood 
the  reference  to  a  mortal  malady  which  his  doctors  politely 
pronounced  a  hydrocele.  The  moral  retribution  had  at  last  over- 
taken him.  Raro  antecedentem  deseruit  pede  poena  claudo.  At 
fifty-six,  after  making  seven  sketches  of  his  immortal  Memoirs, 

44  See  his  •  Reading  Diary '  in  Misc.  Wks.  'v.  231,  234,  236,  283, 
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and  in  prospect  of  ten  years  more  of  life  to  oome,  he  passed  to 
his  account  without  the  shadow  of  a  hope  beyond  the  grave. 

Lord   Acton   used   to   say  that   the   most   salutary   effect   of 
historical  reading  lay  in  the  cultivation  of  the  historical  temper. 
The  great  value  of  Gibbon's  work  lies  precisely  in  this,  that  he 
accurately  investigates  all  the  original  authorities,  balances  their 
conflicting  claims  to  credit  and  tries  to  strike  with  singularly 
happy  judgment  the  middle  view,  or  at  least  that  view  which 
invites  or  involves  the  greatest  probability.     Coleridge  has  com- 
plained 4S  that  Gibbon  never  indulges  in  any  philosophical  views. 
He  instances  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  Home,  for  which  Gibbon 
never  really  tries  to  account.    Gibbon  was  wise  in  his  generation. 
The  cause  is  still  unknown.    And  the  numberless  and  conflicting 
theories  of  that  subject  since  put  forth  go  to  prove  the  good  sense 
of  Gibbon  in  not  turning  his  History  into  a  work  of  philosophical 
investigation  such  as  would  have  made  it  popular  at  the  expense 
of  permanence.     Gibbon  knew  well  the  value  of  M.  Boileau's 
advice,  savoir  se  Corner.     He  was  aware  that  his  limitations  were 
his  strength.     Hence  he  brought  to  his  work  that  first  condition 
of  all  permanent  literary  achievement — that  it  should  be  read  and 
understood  by  that  large  majority  of  mankind  which  reads  as  much 
for  pleasure  as  instruction.     And  in  this  Gibbon  has  eminently 
succeeded.     '  Gibbon  dictates,'  writes  Mr.  Hensley  Henson,  '  by 
an  indisputable  right  the  general  opinion  of  educated  Englishmen.' 
'  Whatever   else   is   read,'    exclaimed   the    late    Mr.    Freeman, 
Gibbon  will  be  read  too.' 46 

The  sheer  learning  of  Gibbon  is  truly  amazing.  And  Mr.  Bury 
thinks  that  his  scepticism  was  necessary  to  the  effectiveness  of  his 
wit.  We  do  not  think  so.  George  Herbert,  the  brother  of  the 
Father  of  Deism,  was  a  man  of  equal  range  of  interests,  of  as  fine 
scholarship,  of  finer  wit ,  yet  of  deep  piety.  And  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  it  has  been  said  with  but  slight  extravagance  on  the  part  of  a 
contemporary,  that  he  had  the  good  humour  of  a  gentleman,  the 
eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acuteness  of  a 
schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher,  the  wisdom  of  a, 
chancellor,  the  sagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  and 
the  piety  of  a  saint — devotion  enough  for  a  cloister,  learning 
enough  for  a  university,  and  wit  enough  for  a  college  of  virtuosi.4'1 
It  was  Gibbon's  incurable  vanity  and  the  desire  to  make  a  figure 

45  Table  Talk  for  15th  of  August  1833. 

46  Henson,  Nat.  Ch.,  pp.  173,  174. 

47  In  our  own   day  the  all-accomplished   Bunsen,   on   his  marriage  with   a 
Christian  woman,  turned  so  completely  Christian  that  after  reading  Luther  and 
Augustine  he  laid  out  his  whole  life  and  learning  in  the  hope  of  regenerating 
Germany. 

Snl 
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in  the  world,  as  Schlosser  was  acute  enough  to  see,  that  made 
him  put  learning  at  the  expense  of  piety. 

Yet  his  defiance  of  the  Christian  religion  has  shown  how  far 
impiety  adorned  with  the  greatest  talents,  the  fairest  virtues,  the 
solidest  learning  can  go.  We  have  confuted  Gibbon.  And  Gibbon 
has  largely  assisted  us  to  confute  himself. 

If  this  is  all  that  anti-Christianity  can  do  against  the  truth, 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  future.  Dr.  Benn,  in  his 
History  oj  English  Rationalism,  has  assured  us  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  every  able  man  has  given  u;p-faith>and  that  in  the 
twentieth  every  sensible  man  will  do  likewise.  We  see  no  signs 
of  it  at  present.  The  myths  of  Strauss,  the  hysterics  of\Renan, 
have  had  their  day,  their  little  day,  and  ceased  to  be.  <0f  the 
school  of  Tubingen  Baur  was  the  most  formidable  enemy;  the 
New  Testament  has  yet  met  with  since  the  days  of  Mar^ipn. 
But  Baur's  three  capital  points  of  attack  are  based  on  three 
blunders  in  Greek  grammar  so  gross  that  one  can  hardly  suppose 
him  to  be  serious.48  Of  all  the  scholars  of  Gottingen,  Ewald  is  the 
true  founder  or  at  least  formulator  of  the  small  School  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism.  But  Ewald 's  concessions  are  as  formidable  to  his 
allies  as  his  methods  are  arbitrary  in  the  extreme .  His  hypothetical 
editors  and  redactors  of  the  Pentateuch,  his  admission  of  the 
substantial  Mosaic  authorship  of  Exodus,  his  utter  inability  to 
explain  the  Messianic  passages  of  his  double  Isaiah,  his  desperate 
shifts  to  make  the  prophet  Daniel  at  Babylon  a  Palestinian  Jew 
of  the  Maccabean  age ,  are  literary  artifices  the  grossness  of  which 
will  hardly  be  realised  by  those  who  taste  the  genius  of  Ewald  49  as 
bottled  and  decanted  for  popular  consumption  by  the  school  of 

48  Mt.  iii.  2,  /u6Tavoe?Te ;  'look  within'  and  find  religion  there!  Gal.  ii.  9, 
'Idicw&os,  Kr;<f>us  Kal  'luiiwijs,  ol  Sonowres  ITTV\OI  flvcu :  '  Who  pretended  (as  if 
rpoffiroio^ifjLfvoi)  to  be  pillars  '!  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  &  6k  Kvpios  rb  Ui'tv/j-d  ianv  :  'Now  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  a  spirit '  and  therefore  never  had  a  body  !  (St.  Paul  writes  :  '  Now 
the  LORD  Jehovah  of  the  passage  just  cited  is  no  less  than  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
New  Testament.')  Baur's  pupil,  Harnack,  has  repeated  and  multiplied  these 
errors,  oblivious  of  Scaliger's  dictum  :  '  All  errors  in  theology  flow  from  errors 
in  philology.'  Mr.  William  Sanday,  of  Oxford,  in  his  reply  to  Harnack's  Das 
Wesen  des  Christentums  ('  The  Character,'  or  rather  Caricature,  '  of  Christian- 
ity ')  has  overlooked  all  these  material  points  at  issue,  and  corrects  Harnack  at 
every  place  where  Harnack  goes  right. 

'"  I  have  endeavoured  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  equal  genius  and  learning  of 
EWALD  by  a  careful  and,  I  hope,  complete  and  sympathetic  examination  of  his 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  his  Job,  his  Psalms,  his  Prophets,  and  his  in- 
comparable Hebrew  Grammar.  After  seventeen  years  my  reverence  for  this 
master-critic  remains  unabated.  But  it  is  not  in  human  candour  to  deny,  what 
his  own  pupils  have  at  last  conceded,  that,  apart  from  the  monumental  replies 
of  Hengstenberg  and  Havernick,  of  Pusey  and  George  Rawlinson,  the  colossal 
edifice  of  Ewald 's  '  higher  critical '  system  has  been  '  undermined  '  by  the  new 
discoveries  in  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  and  by  means  of  a  more  accurate 
comparative  philology.  (See  the  concessions  of  the  Wellhausen  school  apufl 
Cheyne's  Bible  Problems,  p.  139,  Williams  &  Norgate,  1904 :  and  G.  A.  Smith  in 
the  Quart.  Rev.,  January  1907.) 
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Driver.  The  modern  disciples  of  Wellhausen,  the  ablest  Arabic 
pupil  Ewald  ever  had,  have  turned  against  their  master.  They 
apologise  for  their  '  deplorable  retrogression  '  in  demanding  a 
return  to  a  somewhat  more  orthodox  view  of  the  facts  of  Old 
Testament  history.  Meanwhile  Harnack,  the  latest  pupil  of 
Baur  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  has  laid  down  that  the  traditional  dates  of  the  four 
Gospels  must  be  accepted  as  well  as  the  authenticity  of  the  two 
most  historical  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  namely  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Book  of  the  Acts ;  while  in  his  stand- 
point with  regard  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  he  seems  to  be  fast 
turning  Augustinian.  The  extraordinary  discoveries  made  since 
1854  and  1862  (when  Kawlinson  and  Oppert  and  then  Hincks  first 
discovered  the  name  of  Belshazzar  at  Mugheir)  have  largely  been 
the  cause  of  this  gradual  and  general  return  to  orthodoxy.  The 
history  of  an  exploded  Deism  and  of  a  fast  exploding  Higher 
Criticism  50  lead  us  to  believe  that,  even  with  new  Gibbons  looming 
in  the  future,  the  triumphs  of  learning  and  science  will  be  largely 
accomplished  by  professors  of  the  Faith . 
i  A.  H.  T.  CLARKE. 


50  Mr.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  of  Oxford,  admits  with  startling  candour  that  the 
1  Higher  Criticism '  is  being  '  undermined '  by  Assyrian  studies  (Bible  Problems, 
p.  139,  Williams  &  Norgate,  1904).  Mr.  George  Adam  Smith  of  Edinburgh  regards 
the  higher  critical  positions  as  no  longer  '  assured,'  and  as  requiring  revision  at 
the  hands  of  a  more  orthodox  school  (Quart.  Rev.,  January  1907).  Mr.  A.  H. 
Sayce  assures  us  that  '  the  method  of  the  higher  critic  ...  is  unscientific.  .  .  . 
The  pronouncement  of  archaeology  is  unmistakable.  .  .  .  Archaeological  facts 
...  in  no  instance  have  supported  the  conclusions  of  the  higher  critic '  (Homi- 
letic  Review,  March  1903.  Cp.  his  Monument  Facts  and  Higher  Critical  Fancies, 
R.  Tract  Society).  A  very  distinguished  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  after 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  results  of  Wellhausen's  '  chaotic  learning,'  sums 
up  :  *  The  decay  of  this  school,  the  methods  of  which  have  become  somewhat 
out  of  date,  is  clearly  marked  in  the  recent  utterances  of  Wellhausen  and  Renan,' 
who  '  have  brought  into  the  controversy  nothing  that  is  very  new  either  as  to 
method  or  as  to  materials'  since  'the  second'  or  'third  centuries.'  'That  we 
should  now  witness  the  disintegration  of  what  was  once  the  critical  theory  is 
no  doubt  a  sign  that  some  method  more  in  accordance  with  real  knowledge  is 
about  to  arise'  (Ed.  Rev.,  July  1892). 
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IMPERIALISING    HUDSON    BAY 


THE  Governor-General  of  Canada  has  completed  a^journey 
from  Ottawa  to  Ottawa  by  way  of  Winnipeg,  the  NelsonSiver, 
Fort  Churchill,  Hudson  Bay,  Hudson  Straits,  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  New  Brunswick,  and  Quebec.  The  Dominion 
Government  is  now  deciding  whether  to  build  and  operate  the 
railway  from  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  to  Hudson  Bay  or  to  turn 
the  work  over  to  one  of  the  existing  railway  systems  in  the  prairie 
provinces.  The  Champlain  Society  of  Canada  is  issuing  a  new 
edition  of  Samuel  Hearn's  Journal  of  his  travels  from  Fort 
Churchill  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  Kiver  in  1769-72.  Here 
are  fortuitous  circumstances  that  almost  look  like  a  conspiracy  to 
herald  the  opening  of  a  new  Imperial  route,  the  bringing  of  the 
best  bread-cupboard  of  the  Imperial  household  a  thousand  miles 
nearer  the  millions  who  must  be  fed  from  afar,  unless  the  Empire 
perish. 

This  article  is  written  on  the  Royal  Edward,  bound  for  Bristol 
from  Montreal,  with  two  parties  on  board,  each  of  which  is  as 
significant  in  its  way  as  the  great  journey  of  Lord  Grey,  of  the 
part  which  the  science  of  transportation  is  playing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  inter-Imperial  relations — a  delegation  of  the  Bristol 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  toured  Canada,  and  is  the  first 
mission  of  the  kind  sent  to  Canada  by  the  chief  commercial  organi- 
sation of  a  great  British  city ;  and  a  party  of  journalists,  without 
predecessor,  organised  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  West  of 
England  to  the  people  in  that  tremendous  section  of  North 
America  who  may  be  induced  to  approach  Europe  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Bristol  Channel.  And,  if  another  circumstance 
were  desired  to  pile  text  on  text  for  this  discourse,  there  is  here 
the  band  of  the  Koyal  Grenadier  Guards,  which  played  national 
pieces,  and  received  wireless  acknowledgment  therefor,  as  the 
Royal  Edward  sped  past  the  lonesome  cliffs  of  Belle  Isle,  in  order 
that  the  light  keepers  and  Marconi  operators  might  for  once  feel 
the  blessed  thrill  of  their  partnership  in  the  Imperial  city  ;  and  the 
potency  of  their  call  upon  the  King's  servants  who  frequently 
stand  before  the  King. 
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Certain  among  us  mourn  over  what  they  conceive  to  be  an 
inappreciation  of  historical  perspective  in  the  younger  components 
of  the  Empire.  There  is  only  a  qualified  justice  in  this  criticism. 
As  a  rule,  those  who  have  abundance  of  perspective  make  no 
history.  Those  who  are  making  history  do  not  bother  about  per- 
spective. That  is  especially  the  case  in  countries  where  public 
policy  and  private  enterprise  are  largely  occupied  with  developing 
natural  resources  and  finding  occupation  for  the  overcrowded 
surpluses  of  ancient  communities.  The  necessity  of  making  both 
ends  meet  causes  a  great  deal  of  history  in  the  making  to  be 
unrecognisable  to  short-seeing  eyes. 

It  is  too  early  for  conclusive  histories  of  modern  Canada  to  be 
written.  But  it  is  not  too  early  for  the  material  that  is  essential 
to  the  proper  writing  of  history  to  be  assembled  and  sorted.  The 
Champlain  Society  of  Canada  is  doing  that  in  a  fashion  which  may 
be  unfamiliar  to  many  who  have  entered  into  the  labours  of  others 
in  fields  where  historical  perspective  costs  very  little. 

The  Champlain  Society  is,  primarily,  the  creation  of  its  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Edmund  Walker,  of  Toronto,  whose  services  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  Dominion  rather  than  his  eminence  in 
finance — he  is  President  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce — 
were  recently  recognised  by  the  King.  Three  hundred  members 
pay  ten  dollars  per  annum  each,  and  are  entitled  yearly  to  receive 
two  volumes  of  historical  importance.  So  far  the  Society  has 
published  translations  of  French  works  that  are  of  vital  interest  to 
the  historian  of  Canadian  early  days.  The  first  English  work— 
Hearne's  Journal — is  now  awaiting  publication.  As  I  have  seen 
the  last  page  proofs,  and  know  that  the  work,  printed  in  Scotland 
for  reasons  that  are  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Scotch,  will  be  a 
perfect  example  of  printing  and  bookbinding,  it  is  proper  to  write 
of  its  association  with  the  impending  inclusion  of  Hudson  Bay 
among  the  premier  routes  that  guarantee  sustenance  to  the  heart 
of  the  Empire.  For  Samuel  Hearne's  Journal  shows  how  far  we 
have  come  since  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Company  of 
Gentlemen  Adventurers  Trading  into  Hudson's  Bay. 

Lord  Grey,  on  a  rock  at  Churchill  Harbour,  saw  the  chiselled 
autograph,  '  Samuel  Hearne,'  cut  there  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  which  seems  likely  to  endure  till  long  after  Churchill  has 
become  a  great  entrepdt  for  all  kinds  of  trade  of  which  the  early 
adventurers  never  dreamed.  Hearne  was  the  Governor  of  Fort 
Churchill  who  meekly  surrendered  to  La  Perouse.  But  his  fame 
belongs  to  the  time  when,  at  twenty-four,  twenty-five,  and 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  travelled  over  unknown  country  from 
Fort  Churchill  on  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Coppermine  Eiver,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  search  of  the 
copper  which  the  Indians  said  was  there  in  prodigious  quantities. 
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Hearne  twice  returned  to  Churchill,  defeated.  The  first  time  his 
Indians  left  him.  The  second  time  he  went  back  because  his 
quadrant  was  broken.  The  third  time  he  was  successful,  because 
he  was  guided  by  Matonabbee,  a  born  leader,  on  whose  advice 
women  were  included  in  the  expedition,  for,  said  he  : 

When  all  the  men  are  heavy  laden  they  can  neither  hunt  nor  travel  to 
any  considerable  distance ;  and  in  case  they  meet  with  success  in  hunting, 
who  is  to  carry  the  produce  of  their  labour ?  <Women  were  made  for  labour  ; 
one  of  them  can  carry,  or  haul,  twice  as  much  as  two  men  can  do.  They  also 
pitch  our  tents,  mend  our  clothing,  keep  us  warin^a4^iight,  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  travelling  any  considerable  distance,  or  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  this  country  without  their  assistance.  Women,  though 
they  do  everything,  are  maintained  at  a  trifling  expense,  for,  as  they  always 
stand  cook,  the  very  licking  of  their  ringers,  in  scarce  tjjnes,  is  sufficient  for 
their  subsistence. 

1  am  not  concerned  with  the  fascinating  story  of  Hearne 's 
lessons  in  transportation,  which  are  now  somewhat  out  of  date,  as 
much  as  with  the  valuable  contribution  to  historical  perspective 
which  the  repetition  of  it  by  the  Champlain  Society  makes  at  this 
particular  epoch  in  the  history  of  Hearne 's  base,  which  was  then 
gateway  to  an  unranged  territory  whose  future  in  the  British 
hegemony  no  one  was  able  to  foresee.  Hearne 's  Journal  has 
been  edited  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  one  of  two  brothers,  who  are 
the  only  white  men  who  have  been  scientifically  over  the  ground 
covered  by  Hearne  in  the  two  unsuccessful,  as  well  as  the  success- 
ful, portions  of  his  journey.  Mr.  Tyrrell  led  two  exploratory 
parties  in  canoes  from  the  little-known  regions  of  the  Churchill 
Eiver  northward  to  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  the  Ferguson  Kiver, 
and  then  southward  to  Fort  Churchill  along  the  west  coast  of 
Hudson  Bay,  walking  each  time  on  snowshoes  from  Churchill  to 
Winnipeg,  the  first  time  by  the  beaten  way  of  York  Factory  and 
Norway  House,  taken  last  month  by  canoe  in  the  other  direction 
by  Lord  Grey ,  and  the  second  time  walking  from  Churchill  across 
country  to  Split  Lake  (against  the  protests  of  the  factor  at 
Churchill  because  no  white  man  had  ever  attempted  it) ,  and 
thence  to  Norway  House. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  has  identified  several  places  named  by  Hearne, 
such  as  favourite  river  crossings  of  deer.  He  is  also  able,  from  his 
own  experience,  to  show  how  the  red  man  has  vanished  from  the 
treeless  lands  where  Hearne  and  Matonabbee  frequently  met 
parties  of  Indians.  Altogether,  Mr.  Tyrrell* s  Notes,  as  well  as 
his  Introduction  and  sketch  of  Hearne's  life  and  character,  exhibit 
a  spirit  of  historical  accuracy  which,  if  it  could  be  applied  to 
many  fields  of  Canadian  research,  would  produce  a  fine  harvest  of 
illuminating  lore.  * 

This  quiet  man  is  one  of  the  kind  whom  only  a  new  country  can 
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produce,  and  who  are  eminently  worth  watching  by  all  who  think 
anything  of  Imperial  growth.  He  spent  fifteen  years  in  Western 
Canada  for  the  Geological  Survey.  His  work  ranged  from  the 
Kootenay  to  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  from  the  solitudes  east  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  to  the  remotest  gold-bearing  regions  of  the  Klondike. 
His  reports  and  maps  of  Northern  Manitoba,  for  instance,  have 
passed  into  current  geography.  The  names  he  has  given  to  rivers 
and  other  topographical  features  of  the  country  will  remain  as 
long  as  there  are  prosperous  farmers  in  those  aforetime  solitudes. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  there  is  abundant  history- 
making  going  on  around  Hudson  Bay,  and  that  the  men  who  are 
making  it  are  just  as  important  to  the  Empire  as  those  who  are 
highly  celebrated  in  song  and  story,  partly  because  they  belonged 
to  more  violent  times  than  these.  For  the  greater  salvation  of 
the  Empire  is  being  partially  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  petrol- 
ploughing  outfits  and  refrigerator  cars,  by  men  who  say  nothing 
about  Imperial  views  but  do  essentially  Imperial  things. 

We  are  travelling  in  a  more  excellent  way  than  our  fathers 
knew.  At  Churchill,  fronting  Hudson  Bay,  are  the  remains  of 
Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  with  its  walls  twenty-four  feet  thick  and  the 
forty  cannon  that  have  never  spoken  with  hostile  intent— the 
immovable  record  of  a  period  when  neither  English  nor  French 
appreciated  the  real  impotence  of  ordnance  as  a  coloniser.  Hearne 
was  started  out  of  Fort  Churchill  with  salutes  of  cannon.  There 
is  no  record  that  gunpowder  was  spent  when  'the  GTovernor-General 
of  Canada,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  King's  servants  in  the  Kindred 
States,  sailed  into  the  Bay  from  Churchill.  Lord  Grey  and  his 
party  went  down  the  Nelson  in  canoes ;  found  a  steamer  lying  in 
deep  water  off  York  Factory ;  steamed  up  to  Churchill  in  weather 
that  made  superfluities  of  their  overcoats ;  sailed  through  Hudson 
Strait  and  coasted  Ungava  and  Labrador  on  seas  that  caused  them 
to  call  Hudson  Bay  the  Mediterranean  of  Canada,  and  to 
tell  the  Canadians  that  in  the  whole  of  the  trip  through  waters 
that  the  enemies  and  little-faiths  of  northern  grain  routes  have 
incontinently  described  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  America, 
there  was  not  enough  ice  to  cool  a  glass  of  champagne. 

The  Governor-General,  the  papers  told  us,  was  joined  on  the 
way  from  Cape  Breton  to  Quebec  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  Secretary  of 
the  Imperial  Conference,  whose  next  meeting  will  take  place  in 
1911  in  London.  Mr.  Just,  setting  something  of  an  example  for 
the  Colonial  Office,  has  been  touring  Canada,  so  that  the  most  deli- 
cate department  of  inter-Imperial  administration  may  really  know 
something  of  the  dominions  by  which  alone  it  can  thrive.  It  is 
permissible  to  assume  that  the  worth  of  free  intellectual  exchange 
is  being  recognised  in  even  the  most  dignified  abodes  of  dignity. 

Of  course,  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  Whitehall  will  give  sign 
of  recognition  that  Lord  Grey's  Hudson  Bay  journey  marks  a 
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blessed  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  utility  of  Governors-General 
as  a  class,  as  well  as  a  rarely  significant  period  in  the  development 
of  Canada.  Lord  Grey  is  an  exception,  though  he  ought  not  to  be. 
We  are  about  to  imperialise  Hudson  Bay.  Lord  Grey  is  a  working 
Imperialist.  He  has  been  described  as  the  best  Press  agent 
Canada  has  ever  had.  The  distinction  is  as  honourable  to  the 
Earl  as  it  is  unique  among  vicegerents.  He  went  to  see  for  him- 
self what  every  other  viceroy  regarded ^sJaeyond  his  activity,  even 
if  it  were  within  his  purview.  What  may  loo^k,  fjxim  the  meridian 
of  the  Man  in  the  Street,  like  a  singular  excursion,  was  a  real 
affair  of  State  to  scores  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  businessmen 
on  the  plains  that  stretch  from  the  boundary  of  Ontario  even  unto 
the  Eocky  Mountains.  For  business  expansion— that  is  the  State 
to  these  men.  And  where  business  expansion  is,  there  is  the  sure 
ground  of  our  hope  for  a  waxing  Empire. 

Eastern  Canada  scarcely  appreciates  the  intensity  of  the 
Western  demand  '  Open  the  Bay  !  '  That  is  not  remarkable ;  for 
the  East  is  geographically  far  removed  from  the  West,  and  has  not 
fully  recovered  from  the  pessimism  that  so  long  pervaded  the 
popular  notions  about  the  North  Country.  The  statesman  is  alive 
who  prophesied  that  if  a  railway  were  ever  built  around  Lake 
Superior  it  would  not  earn  money  enough  to  buy  axle-grease. 
Another,  who  now  adorns  the  Senate,  and  prefers  to  think  in  the 
future  tense,  told  his  friends  that  he  would  not  risk  his  life  in 
winter  on  a  train  north  of  Lake  Superior.  When  I  first  crossed 
to  Canada  in  1885  I  heard  an  Ontario  man  warning  emigrants 
against  going  as  far  west  as  Winnipeg. 

Though  all  that  has  been  changed  there  are  still  powerful 
interests  which  war  against  the  creation  of  commerce  in  what 
Canada,  as  a  whole,  recognises  as  its  predestined  channels.  The 
successors  of  the  Gentlemen  Adventurers  for  centuries  translated 
into  practice  the  view  that  trade  in  fur  was  the  only  fore-ordained 
traffic  for  the  Hudson  Bay  basin.  They  were  not  always  nice  in 
their  methods  of  impressing  their  inclinations  on  inquisitive  people 
who  wanted  to  spread  modernity  northward.  The  Western  Cana- 
dians know  that,  in  the  field  of  public  policy  at  least,  nothing 
fearful  is  now  to  be  apprehended  from  '  the  Company.'  But  they 
reckon  on  the  unfriendliness  of  another  interest  which,  being  the 
mightiest  negation  of  the  old-time  opponents  of  North- Western 
enterprise,  has  become  fat  and  flourishing  on  the  passing  eastward 
and  westward  of  vast  streams  of  personal  and  commodity  traffic ; 
and  does  not  take  a  severely  philanthropic  view  of  competitive 
enterprises. 

Though  certain  Eastern  interests  are  against  the  competition 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  route  to  Europe,  the  Eastern  people  give  no 
indication  of  tangible  hostility  to  it.  They  know  that,  primarily, 
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their  own  expansion  during  the  twentieth  century  is  the  direct 
product  of  the  immigration  to  the  West  which  at  one  time  they 
dreaded.  The  Eastern  manufacturer  sends  half  his  product  to 
the  West.  A  large  proportion  of  his  sales  in  the  East  are  for  the 
customers  whose  own  livelihood  comes  directly  from  the  West. 
It  is  not  the  latter-day  development  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  that 
has  increased  the  population  of  Montreal  faster,  proportionately, 
than  that  of  any  other  port  within  the  Empire.  The  Manufac- 
turers' Association  of  Canada  is  at  this  moment  touring  Western 
Canada  in  two  special  trains,  because  it  knows  that  where  its  cus- 
tomers are  there  must  its  visible  presence  sometimes  be.  The 
East  cannot  afford  to  put  itself  in  antagonism  to  the  West  when 
the  enlargement  of  communications  is  in  order.  For  one  thing, 
the  increase  of  Eastern  business  that  the  increase  of  Western 
cultivation  must  bring  would  prevent  any  narrow  conduct  towards 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  cultivators. 

You  might  as  well  argue  with  an  Archbishop  against  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Church  by  the  State  as  try  to  convince  a  farmer- 
publicist  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  or  Alberta  that  there  is  any 
just  impediment  to  the  imperialisation  of  Hudson  Bay.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  publicist-farmer  is  more  concerned  for  a  six 
cents  per  bushel  saving  on  the  carriage  of  his  wheat  from  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley  to  Bristol  and  London  than  he  is  about 
improving  the  safety  of  the  Britishers'  food  supply.  His  six  cents 
a  bushel  is  an  Imperial  asset,  nevertheless ;  which  he  will  recognise 
more  and  more  the  closer  it  comes  to  him — partly  because  it  will 
come  through  the  investment  of  British  capital  in  opening  the  Bay. 

While  the  Governor-General  was  crossing  the  Bay,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  was  criss-crossing  the  Western  Provinces.  Many  a  time 
he  must  have  wished  that  he  could  change  places  with  Lord  Grey. 
While  the  Governor-General  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
Canadian  Mediterranean  the  Premier  was  wrestling  with  one 
deputation  after  another  which  demanded  that  the  Government 
build  the  railway  to  the  Bay,  and  build  it  quick.  He  had  pledged 
the  Government  to  the  railway  during  the  general  election  of  1908, 
and  some  of  his  interviewers  talked  to  him  as  though  he  ought  to 
have  been  laying  steel  instead  of  traversing  the  prairies  in  a  private 
car  asking  for  everybody's  views  upon  the  management  of  the 
country.  Sir  Wilfrid  had  with  him  his  capable  Minister  of  Kail- 
ways,  who  said  that  on  the  day  he  left  Ottawa  he  had  let  the 
contract  for  the  bridge  across  the  Saskatchewan  at  the  Pas  Mission , 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Eailway  nearest 
to  Hudson  Bay,  and  had  therefore  begun  to  implement  the  reports 
of  his  surveyors. 

In  truth,  there  is  no  discussion  in  the  West  about  the  Hudson 
Bay  route  to  Britain.  All  the  talk  is  as  to  how  the  business  shall 
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be  handled.  The  situation  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  British 
investor  who  is  nervous  about  innovations  in  Governmental 
finance,  because  Sir  Wilfrid  has  been  urged  to  build  and  to  operate 
the  road  as  a  Government  enterprise. 

Government  ownership  has  been  preached  in  Canada  by  a  few 
zealots  during  the  last  decade  until  in  some  quarters  it  has 
acquired  a  Mesopotamian  charm.  But  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  a 
statesman  as  well  as  a  winner  of  votes,  and  he  has  lent  only  a  polite 
ear  to  the  appeal  for  a  Government-built ,  Government-run  railway 
that  has  come  from  one  series  of  farmers'  organisations. 

There  is  a  Government -owned  and  Government-run  railway 
in  Canada — the  Intercolonial.  It  was  built  as  an  inducement  to 
the  isolated  maritime  provinces  to  come  into  Confederation  with 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  It  has  been  a  political  engine  for  the  pro- 
duction of  votes  and  deficits.  Mr.  Graham,  the  present  Minister 
of  Eailways,  has  quickly  changed  some  of  the  methods  of  manage- 
ment. Pie  has  declared  that  under  present  conditions  the  Govern- 
ment would  never  think  of  repeating  the  Intercolonial.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  has  consistently  opposed  the  principle  of 
Government  ownership  of  railways,  as  he  showed  when  he  refused 
to  extend  the  Intercolonial  to  Georgian  Bay  several  years  ago  by 
purchasing  a  railway  that  might  have  fed  it  very  well.  His  expe- 
rience of  the  cost  of  building  the  eastern  half  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  which  is  called  the  National  Transcontinental,  has  been 
disillusionary.  An  estimated  cost  of  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars 
per  mile  has  become  an  admitted  expenditure  of  seventy  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  with  certain  contingencies  not  yet  measurable. 
Sir  Wilfrid  is  not  believed  to  be  enamoured  of  the  railway  business, 
and,  unless  his  past  belies  him,  he  will  leave  those  who  are  expert 
in  such  pioneering  to  find  a  profitable  way  from  the  Saskatchewan 
to  Hudson  Bay,  and  thence  through  the  Strait  to  Europe. 

The  Government  surveyors'  earlier  reports  favoured  the 
mouth  of  the  Nelson  as  against  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  for  the 
port  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Eailway.  Lord  Grey,  it  is  asserted,  favours 
Churchill,  as  to  which  his  judgment  is  in  accord  with  that  of 
nearly  all  those  who  have  studied  both  places.  A  Nelson  harbour 
means  a  shorter  rail  haul  than  Churchill  from  the  prairie  pro- 
vinces. For  the  purposes  of  this  article  the  difference  between  the 
two  harbours  is  a  detail,  which,  in  view  of  the  admitted  heavy 
dredging  that  will  be  essential  at  Nelson,  will  not  affect  the  ulti- 
mate saving  on  the  transportation  of  the  Saskatchewan  farmers' 
grain  and  stock  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Koughly,  it  is  480  miles  from  the  Pas  to  Churchill.  There  are 
no  engineering  difficulties  worth  the  name.  Once  over  the  slight 
ridges  that  divide  the  Saskatchewan  and  Churchill  Eivers,  there 
is  an  easy  descent  to  salt  water.  For  at  least  one-third  the 
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distance  the  soil  and  timber  will  ensure  to  the  railway  a  fair  colo- 
nisation traffic.  Indeed,  the  whole  hinterland  of  the  Bay  has  a 
vegetation  that  surprises  one.  Hearne's  book  gives  particulars  of 
berries  and  fruits  which  indicate  that  in  summer  the  whole  region 
is  a  jam-makers'  paradise.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  in  the  treeless  country 
south  of  Lake  Doobaunt,  saw  scores  of  thousands  of  caribou  in  vast 
herds  which  could  only  be  sustained  on  reasonably  abundant  grass. 

The  winter  does  not  become  milder  as  you  journey  northward 
from  Lake  Winnipeg.  From  the  agricultural  point  of  view  that 
is  an  almost  negligible  factor;  for  things  do  not  grow  in  winter, 
anyway.  The  longer  winter  nights  of  the  north  are  compensated 
for  by  the  longer  summer  daylights— the  very  thing  that  produces 
the  unequalled  wheats  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 

The  Hudson  Bay  problem  is  not  even  a  problem  of  ice  in  the 
Bay.  Hudson  Strait,  five  hundred  miles  long,  with  currents  that 
worry  sailing  vessels  when  the  winds  are  not  kind,  furnishes  the 
only  real  problem  to  the  navigator.  The  Canadian  Government 
has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  Strait  for  from  four  and 
a  half  to  five  and  a  half  months  for  ordinary  steamers.  Lord  Grey 
has  seen  conditions  for  himself,  and,  behold,  they  are  very  good. 

The  main  question,  then,  resolves  itself  predominantly  into 
rushing  the  Western  crop  to  the  seaboard  during  a  short  season. 
The  saving  of  an  average  of  a  thousand  miles  of  carriage  to  the 
grain  of  a  territory  as  large  as  the  German  Empire  more  than 
nullifies  whatever  disadvantages  may  attach  to  the  brevity  of  the 
season.  It  also  has  an  effect  on  the  railway  situation  to  which  the 
Dominion  Government  is  certainly  alive.  However  admirable  the 
theoretical  case  for  Government  construction  of  railways  might 
be,  in  practice  it  would  be  rather  jeopardous  to  build  a  line  which 
must  depend  entirely  on  other  and  more  powerful  railways  for  its 
traffic,  and  must  use,  during  a  short  shipping  season,  an  equip- 
ment out  of  all  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  line  and  the  magni- 
tude of  its  controlled  traffic. 

Kailways  through  undeveloped  territory  in  Canada  have  been 
constructed  on  well-defined  principles  of  Governmental  support. 
The  Dominion  has  given  subsidies,  and  sometimes  has  guaran- 
teed bonds.  Several  Provincial  Governments  have  also  guar- 
anteed bonds.  The  Canadian  Northern,  which  now  handles  over 
30  per  cent,  of  the  grain  export  from  Western  Canada,  has  been 
guaranteed  by  the  Provincial  Governments,  the  example  having 
been  set  by  Manitoba.  No  demand  has  ever  been  necessary  under 
any  of  these  guarantees,  the  railway  and  its  branches  having 
earned  more  than  the  fixed  charges  from  the  commencement. 
This  has  been  the  case  because  its  builders  thoroughly  knew 
the  country,  because  they  built  lines  suitable  to  the  traffic 
conditions  that  govern  all  pioneer  roads,  and  because  they  have 
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managed  them  with  a  courageous  carefulness.  They  have  also  laid 
out  their  Western  system  with  a  view  to  simple  adaptation  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Hudson  Bay  route,  for  they  built  their  first 
lines  under  charters  that  provided  for  ultimate  construction  to 
Hudson  Bay,  and  can,  with  almost  ridiculous  ease,  connect  their 
main  lines  and  branches  for  a  Hudson  Bay  service. 

It  was  widely  supposed  in  Canada  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
would  prefer  to  arrange  for  the  building  and  operation  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Kail  way  by  an  existing  system,  with  provision  for 
the  handling  of  traffic  originating  on  other  lines,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Dominion  Eailway  Commission,  which,  though  it 
creates  a  good  deal  of  work  for  statistical  and  other  secondary 
departments  of  railway  administration,  mope  than  justifies  the 
amount  of  public  confidence  that  has  been  given  it.  To  those  who 
regard  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  advan- 
tage of  Canada,  and  of  the  service  to  be  rendered  the  Empire  by 
the  creation  of  a  new  food  route  for  Britain,  it  would  seem  that  in 
a  wise  application  of  the  plan  which  combines  the  advantages  of 
private  enterprise  with  the  indubitable  advantage  of  public  control 
the  Canadian  Government  will  find  the  best  fulfilment  of  the  task 
to  which  it  is  irrevocably  committed. 

Essentially,  then,  the  Hudson  Bay  Eailway  may  be  taken  as 
built.  The  provision  of  elevators  and  harbour  facilities,  the 
lighting  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Strait  are  being  prepared 
for.  Sanguine  politicians,  with  their  eyes  on  ballot-boxes,  will 
name  the  year  in  which  summer  excursions  over  the  Lord  Grey 
course  will  be  available  to  unofficial  people.  But  it  is  early  for 
prophets  who  know  nothing  of  elections.  One  may  hazard  a  guess 
that  the  directors  of  the  Canadian  International  Exhibition  that 
is  to  be  held  at  Winnipeg  in  1914  will  organise  European  parties 
to  travel  vid  the  Nelson,  Churchill,  and  Hudson  Bay. 

The  idea  of  a  great  food  route  to  Britain  through  Hudson 
Strait  will  probably  strike  many  with  the  dangerous  force  of 
novelty — the  kind  that  is  felt  by  the  American  who  learns,  in 
Canada,  that  there  is  as  much  chance  of  the  United  States 
annexing  Canada  as  there  is  of  the  annexation  of  the  moon.  But 
it  is  no  novelty  in  Western  Canada.  Like  every  great  movement 
in  politics  and  in  common  sense,  it  has  had  apostles  who  were 
before  their  time.  But,  unlike  most  other  apostles,  the  first 
preachers  of  the  modern  Hudson  Bay  creed  are  alive  to  rejoice  in 
the  Government  that  undertakes  the  fulfilment  of  their  visions. 
At  Winnipeg  the  other  day  two  of  them  were  at  a  luncheon  to 
the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce  delegates.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Hugh  Sutherland,  devoted  years  to  the  railway  project  before  it 
was  economically  possible.  But  the  work  done  then  is  producing 
great  results  now.  The  other  is  Mr.  C.  N.  Bell,  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade,  whose  report  on  Hudson  Bay  and 
Strait  to  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  in  1884  is  a  singular  aid  to 
the  discovery  of  true  historical  perspective.  For,  though  the 
imperialisation  of  Hudson  Bay  was  sure  to  come ,  it  is  not  easy  to 
think  of  a  similar  case  in  which,  for  business  reasons,  and  perhaps 
unconsciously,  men  were  organised  for  the  major  purpose  of 
jogging  the  arm  of  Providence.  I  was  with  Mr.  Sutherland  and 
Mr.  Bell  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  one  of  them  reminded  the  other 
of  their  early  days  in  Winnipeg  (then  Fort  Garry)— only  thirty- 
five  years  ago— when  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  factor  posted 
notices  on  the  church  door  warning  the  farmers  that  the  Company 
would  not  take  more  than  two  bushels  of  wheat  from  each  grower , 
and  that  payment  would  have  to  be  accepted  in  trade.  You  see 
history — the  building  of  new  fabrics  of  flesh  and  blood — being 
made  before  your  eyes,  when  you  break  bread  with  such  pioneers, 
who  direct  the  organisation  of  an  international  exhibition  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  present  High  Commissioner  of  Canada  nailed 
his  notices  when  he  was  himself  a  grey-bearded  veteran. 

Winnipeg  has  become  the  largest  single  wheat  mart  in  the 
world.  Not  one-tenth  of  the  cultivable  land  now  tributary  to 
Winnipeg  has  begun  to  grow  wheat.  Every  discreet  observer 
from  Britain  who  examines  Canada  thanks  Heaven  for  the  wide , 
invigorating  spaces  in  which  the  Empire  may  renew  its  strength. 
The  Governor-General,  heralding  the  back-door-to-the-cupboard 
route,  bears  tidings  of  more  worth  than  any  which  could  belong 
to  the  opening  up  of  regions  whose  later  prosperity  must  depend 
upon  the  toilsome  servility  of  the  barbarian ;  for  the  widespread 
plains  have  a  climate  that  provokes  a  race  of  fore-thinking , 
big-hefted  people  who  inherit  the  traditions,  without  the  handi- 
caps, of  a  race  that  has  dwelt  for  hundreds  of  years  in  a 
confined  space. 

I  do  not  talk  idly  when  I  speak  of  the  Empire  renewing  its 
youth.  The  delegation  from  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce 
perfectly  illustrates  the  point.  Let  me  condense  the  story  they 
have  told  in  Quebec,  in  Montreal,  in  Toronto,  in  Hamilton,  in 
St.  Catharines,  in  Guelph,  in  Stratford,  in  London,  in  Sudbury, 
in  Port  Arthur,  in  Winnipeg,  in  Prince  Albert,  in  Saskatoon,  in 
Regina,  on  trains,  on  steamboats,  and  in  motor  cars — wherever 
they  have  been  received.  Bristol,  they  said,  became  wealthy  and 
indifferent  to  the  future.  She  failed  to  keep  pace  with  modern 
shipbuilding,  until  her  accommodations  were  inadequate  for  nine- 
teenth century  necessities.  Liverpool  passed  her,  other  ports  set 
her  painful  examples,  until  she  did  build  modern  docks  suitable 
for  vessels  up  to  a  thousand  feet  long.  Even  then  there  were 
croakers  and  expert  identifiers  of  incipient  white  elephants  to 
whom  a  one-and-ninepenny  rate  was  an  affliction  that  could  never 
become  five  per  cent,  on  a  far-seeing  investment. 
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Confounding  such  critics  of  progress  there  had  come  to  Bristol 
a  fast  line  of  Canadian  steamships — the  Royal  Line — that  had  at 
once  appropriated  the  Atlantic-St.  Lawrence  record,  and,  through 
its  intimate  association  with  five  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  the 
Dominion,  was  potentially  able  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  three  millions  sterling,  which  was  Bristol's  bid  for  trade.  In 
face  of  such  a  prospect  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  out  twelve 
apostles  to  ascertain  and  to  preach  the  possibilities  of  vaster  trade 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  West  of  England,  of  which 
Bristol  is  the  metropolis. 

The  testimony  of  the  delegation,  as  given  in  Montreal  on  the 
eve  of  sailing,  and  repeated  to  me  as  another  speed  record  was 
being  established,  is  that  the  chance  for  the  re-preation  and  exten- 
sion of  Bristol,  through  Canadian  expansion,  is  infinitely  greater 
than  they  supposed.  As  far  as  one  can  judge,  their  principal 
anxiety  is  as  to  whether  their  venerable  city  will  rise  to  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  within  her  grasp.  They  have  seen  that  there 
must  be  reciprocity  in  traffic,  and  that,  in  part  to  redress  the 
balance  of  an  inevitable  emigration  of  West  of  England  people  to 
the  Dominion,  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  attractiveness  of 
the  West  of  England  to  travellers  who  desire  to  know  the  Old 
World  in  its  loveliest  aspects.  Wherefore  the  party  of  journalistic 
interpreters  who  are  also  on  this  ship. 

No  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  ever  before  sent  a  special 
mission  to  one  of  the  Kindred  States.  No  party  of  writers  has  ever 
come  to  England  under  such  auspices  to  inaugurate  such  a  literary 
campaign.  The  journeyings  of  Hearne  inland  from  Hudson  Bay, 
which  were  published  in  the  Strand  in  1795 ,  are  being  republished 
in  the  three-hundredth  year  after  Hudson  found  the  Bay  in  which 
he  perished,  and  in  the  year  when  a  Governor-General,  by  a 
unique  journey  from  the  prairie  to  the  ocean  by  way  of  Hudson 
Bay,  pays  homage  to  the  vital  quality  with  which  easy  transporta- 
tion endows  the  State.  A  great  English  city  marches  with  a  new 
stride  towards  a  goal  which  it  first  clearly  sees  through  the  advent 
in  British  commerce  of  a  great  railway  which  began  as  a  venture 
towards  Hudson  Bay,  and  in  the  year  that  the  chief  of  all  the 
Kindred  States  begins  its  heavy  expenditures  on  opening  up 
Hudson  Bay.  The  pens  of  trained  observers  are  available  to  put 
things  together  for  the  historian  who  will  have  time  and  distance 
for  his  perspective.  That  historian  will  note  that  the  imperialisa- 
tion  of  Hudson  Bay  really  began  in  the  first  year  of  the  Fifth 
George,  who  knows  all  his  dominions  far  better  than  any  one  of 
his  subjects  can  ever  hope  to  do. 

ARTHUR  HAWKBS. 

S.S.  Eoyal  Edward, 

In  the  Bristol  Channel. 

September  22,  1910. 
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'  I  WANT  you  to  tell  me  quite  frankly  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
a  man  who  wishes  to  do  useful  public  work  could  hopefully  settle 
in  the  country  or  had  better  stay  in  London.' 

The  speaker  was  an  intimate  friend — a  man  who  had  built  up 
a  competence  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  desired  to  ennoble 
his  leisure  by  social  and  religious  work.  His  question  immediately 
turned  my  thoughts  to  my  own  village — a  lonely  cluster  of 
cottages,  embosomed  in  beech  woods,  where  the  hills  look  north- 
ward to  the  slow-flowing  Ouse  and  the  more  distant  Fens.  A 
century  ago  it  was  much  larger.  Now  we  hardly  dare  call  it  a 
village.  Then  it  claimed  to  be  a  town,  and  a  benevolent  testator, 
when  founding  a  charity  for  the  distribution  of  blankets,  could 
direct  that  the  blankets  be  purchased  impartially  from  the  two 
drapers  who  then  earned  on  business  there.  Thirty  years  later 
the  parish  was  bankrupt — '  in  the  hands  of  the  paupers,'  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  said — and  for  many  a  long  day  Nordrop  has 
barely  supported  one  small  general  shop.  A  thirteenth-century 
church  (now  bare,  but  once  glorious  with  frescoes),  a  vicarage 
much  too  large  for  the  living,  a  beer-house,  a  few  tumble-down 
cottages,  two  or  three  small  farmhouses,  a  Georgian  manor-house 
(called  The  Grange)  which  is  rented  and  half  occupied  by  the 
principal  farmer,  the  shopkeeper's  house  and  my  own,  this  is 
Nordrop  to-day;  and  gaps  between  the  scattered  cottages,  tomb- 
stones in  the  churchyard,  and  a  few  lines  in  old  records  are  the 
only  memorials  of  its  departed  prosperity. 

And  all  the  neighbouring  villages  are  similar.  Some  are  a 
little  larger,  others  are  even  smaller;  but  all  are  declining  from 
a  better  past,  and  where  there  was  once  hopeful  industry  an 
apathetic  people  now  slowly  follows,  in  laborious  penury,  an 
inherited  routine  of  barely  profitable  work. 

At  first  one  thinks  that  countryside  quiet— delightfully  quiet ; 
then  one  feels  it  dull ;  afterwards  one  discovers  that  its  dulness 
is  the  dulness  of  stagnation,  and  that  beneath  the  stagnant  surface 
of  life  there  is  a  corruption  which  only  a  Zola  would  venture  to 
photograph. 
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All  the  minor  machinery  of  local  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  labourers  and  of  small  farmers  who  are  scarcely  better 
than  labourers.  We  have  no  resident  '  gentlefolk.'  Even  my 
neighbour  in  the  manor-house — the  most  prosperous  farmer  in 
these  parts — is  the  son  of  a  labourer.  The  land  is  owned  partly 
by  a  wealthy  commercial  magnate,  who  is  non-resident,  partly 
by  a  distant  corporation.  Everyone  in  the  village,  except  the 
vicar  and  myself,  is  related  by  kinship  or  marriage  to  everyone 
else.  No  one  outside  the  family  group  would  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  being  elected  to  the  Parish  Council  or  the  Kural  District 
Council  or  the  Board  of  Guardians,  unless,  indeed,  he  were  willing 
to  flood  the  village  with  beer.  Even  within  the  family  group 
electoral  differences  are  settled  by  that  primitive  process  of  con- 
viction. 

It  will  surprise  no  one  to  hear  that,  in  Nordrop  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, public  powers  are  regarded  primarily  as  private  utilities. 
Soon  after  I  came  to  Nordrop  a  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Guardians 
was  filled  by  the  uncontested  election  of  a  small  horse-breeder 
who  lives  at  the  foot  of  our  hills.  A  cousin  of  his  has  a  pleasant 
homestead  and  a  good  orchard  about  a  mile  and  a-half  out  of  the 
village,  on  the  hill-road  to  Northminster,  and  is  a  not  unprosperous 
wheelwright.  That  cousin's  mother,  the  new  Guardian's  aunt, 
then  lived  in  a  small  cottage  near  the  church,  and  until  then  the 
old  lady  had  supported  herself,  comfortably  enough,  on  the 
savings  of  half  a  century.  Her  nephew's  election,  however,  was 
followed  by  the  transfer  of  her  property  to  her  son,  not,  we 
believe,  without  unwritten  conditions,  and  ever  since  she  has 
received  outdoor  relief.  The  Parish  Council  has  displaced  the 
Churchwardens  from  the  management  of  our  local  charities.  The 
Churchwardens,  it  was  said,  had  favourites.  Let  that  be  granted  : 
the  change  of  machinery  has  merely  changed  the  favourites, 

It  was  thought  by  well-intentioned  men  who  lived  in  towns 
that  Parish  Councils  would  revivify  the  countryside.  In  these 
parts  at  least,  if  nowhere  else,  the  experiment  has  proved  a 
deplorable  failure.  Our  Nordrop  Parish  Council  is  not  a  nursery 
of  civic  patriotism.  We  have  an  elaborate  code  of  Building  By- 
laws, based  on  an  urban  model  and  absurdly  irrelevant  to  our 
needs.  We  have  also  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  but  the  even 
tenor  of  our  village  life  is  quite  undisturbed  by  the  Public  Health 
Acts.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  young  woman  died  of  consumption, 
after  a  lingering  illness.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  labourer 
who  is  prominent  in  our  village  politics  and  will  probably  become 
a  member  of  the  Parish  Council.  During  her  illness  she  occupied 
one  of  the  two  tiny  bedrooms — '  chambers  '  we  country-folk  call 
them— in  her  father's  cottage,  and  there  she  died.  On  the  night 
of  her  funeral  thirteen  people  slept  in  those  two  rooms. 
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Except  in  the  form  of  the  village  family  group,  Society — the 
social  organism — can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  Nordrop.  The 
moral  fabric  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  vanished.  Probably 
it  was  bound  to  vanish,  and  perhaps  the  twentieth  century  will 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  order ;  but  now ,  in  this  intervening 
time,  Nordrop  is  a  social  chaos !  One  salient  fact  in  its  disorder 
is  the  breach  between  the  labourers  and  the  larger  farmers.  Were 
the  labourers  more  intelligent  they  would  be  half  rebellious. 
They  work  discontentedly  and  apathetically,  for  the  glamour  of 
the  towns  has  touched  and  depressed  them,  and  in  all  parochial 
elections  they  give  a  solid  vote  against  their  principal  employers. 
My  neighbour  at  The  Grange  tells  me  that  they  are  idle.  Certainly 
they  seem  to  be,  but  I  doubt  whether  '  idleness  '  is  a  quite 
adequate  diagnosis  of  our  disease.  Slow,  indeed,  our  labourers 
are,  and  quite  unmoved  either  by  a  good  workman's  interest  in 
his  work  or  a  good  servant's  interest  in  his  employer's  work. 
Their  lack  of  interest  is  partly — as  reformers  tell  us — the  result 
of  their  smouldering  discontent,  but  it  is  partly  the  result  of  their 
unintelligence.  And  to  this  latter  cause  I  am  disposed  to  attribute 
their  slowness.  They  are  not  ignorant  of  rural  things,  but  they 
are  slow  thinkers,  without  intelligence,  without  initiative.  One 
of  them  works  in  my  garden.  If  I  stand  by  and  tell  him  from 
moment  to  moment  what  to  do  he  will  work  industriously.  Left 
to  himself  he  does  almost  nothing,  not  because  he  is  idle,  but 
because  he  is  stupid,  because  he  has  not  the  mental  capacity  to 
direct  his  own  work. 

Some  philanthropic  townsfolk  say  that  this  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  labourer's  half-servile  lot.  I  Houbt  it,  for  in  other 
parts  of  England  I  have  known  labourers  of  quite  a  different  type. 
I  incline  rather  to  seek  the  explanation  in  our  cottage  flower- 
patches.  Every  cottager's  garden  is  bright  with  long-descended 
poppies.  Now  they  are  merely  decorative,  but  at  one  time  they 
played  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  our  village  life,  for 
they  furnished  the  materials  for  that  poppy-head  tea  wherewith 
the  children  were  kept  quiet.  About  twenty  years  ago,  however, 
they  were  displaced  by  opiates  purchased  from  the  chemist  in  our 
nearest  town.  I  am  not  a  doctor,  but  I  venture  to  think  it  would 
be  marvellous  if  poorly  fed  boys,1  half  stupefied  with  opium,  grew 
up  into  anything  but  slow-moving,  slow-thinking,  unhelpful  men. 

During  a  general  election  my  man  religiously  attended  every 
political  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  listened  to  both 
Liberals  and  Unionists  with  a  slow-pondering  impartiality  that 
must  have  made  the  canvassers  on  each  side  hopeful.  He  told 
me  the  result,  but  it  was  complex  beyond  my  comprehension. 

i  To-day  our  labourers  are  not  ill-fed,  but  forty  years  ago  meat  was  a  dominical 

luxury. 

J  3N2 
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Fortunately,  he  expressed  it  in  a  simpler  form  to  my  wife  :  '  I 
saw  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Liberals  be  going  to  put  up 
the  price  of  bread,  so  I  voted  Conservative.'  An  admirable  con- 
clusion doubtless,  but  an  argument  not  quite  beyond  criticism ! 

What  of  the  school?  It  is  an  efficient  public  elementary 
school,  and  every  man  in  the  village  has  spent  some  eight  or  nine 
years  in  it.  Yet  the  labourers  are  scarcely  above  the  line  of 
illiteracy.  '  What  can  your  little  girl  do?  Can  she  sew?  '  asked 
my  wife  of  the  mother  of  a  child  of  thirteen.  '  Don't  ask  me, 
ma'am.  Go  to  the  schoolmaster.  I  only  know  that  she  is  no 
good  to  me.'  The  child  could  not  sew  ;  she  could  merely  make  a 
few  stitches  in  clumsy  imitation  of  a  prescribed  pattern.  Yet 
she  had  spent  nine  years  at  school.  Our  parents  at  Nordrop  take 
no  interest  whatever  in  their  children's  education,  not,  I  think, 
because  they  are  conspicuously  bad  parents,  but  because  they  are 
profoundly  convinced  that  the  education  to  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  their  children  is  not  merely  useless  but  harmful. 
The  boys  and  girls  leave  school  idle  and  fit  for  nothing,  without 
moral  training,  without  manual  aptitude,  without  mental  equip- 
ment. 

Last  summer  a  tea-party  was  arranged  for  some  half- 
dozen  of  the  village  children.  After  school  they  came  up,  grin- 
ning boisterously.  That  afternoon  the  schoolmaster  had  intro- 
duced them  to  a  novelty — an  object-lesson  !  The  lesson  was 
about  the  cat,  and,  instead  of  a  living  pussy,  they  had  been  shown 
one  printed  on  cardboard.  '  And  what  did  your  master  tell  you 
about  the  cat?  '  They  were  not  prepared  with  the  answer,  but 
a  little  patient  questioning  revived  the  memory  of  their  lesson. 
They  had  been  told  that  cats  have  four  legs  and  are  called 
quadrupeds.  The  grave  labour  of  instruction  had  resulted  in 
this — in  a  fact  which  the  children  had  known  all  their  lives,  and 
an  unexplained  name  !  '  Cats  have  four  legs  ' — the  superfluous 
lesson  provoked  them  to  irreverent  mirth.  *  Cats  are  called 
quadrupeds  ' — the  name  was  meaningless ;  they  quite  failed  to 
connect  it  with  those  amusing  legs.  To  them  '  Mesopotamia  '  or 
'  Nitroglycerine  '  had  seemed  equally  appropriate  and  been  equally 
significant. 

A  boy  is  no  good  for  farming,  say  my  neighbours,  unless  he 
grows  up  on  a  farm.  Is  there,  then,  nothing  better  than  farm 
work?  ask  my  London  correspondents.  Here  we  have  the  two 
standpoints  sharply  defined.  Undoubtedly  there  is  something 
better  than  farm  work,  but  our  Nordrop  boys  are  not  prepared 
for  it.  When  they  drift  into  Northminster  and  more  distant 
London,  most  of  them  swell  the  ranks  of  the  barely  employable. 

Our  County  Council  seems  dimly  aware  of  all  this.  I  see  from 
a  local  paper  that  it  frequently  discusses  rural  education,  and 
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talks  of  continuation  schools  and  '  half-timers.'  Moreover,  it 
does  unquestionably  provide  instruction  in  handicrafts  and  in 
various  industries  connected  with  the  land.  Last  winter  a  highly 
certificated  lady  came  down  to  our  little  market  town  and  gave  a 
course  of  instruction  in  butter-making.  She  commenced  with  a 
lecture  on  '  The  Chemistry  of  the  Hydro-carbonates.'  It  did  not 
seem  a  very  hopeful  way  of  reaching  the  stagnant  mind  of 
Nordrop.  This  winter,  instead  of  butter-making,  we  have 
colour-photography.  The  rector's  daughter,  the  doctor's  wife,  a 
retired  Indian  officer,  and  myself  are  the  only  attendants.  It  is 
interesting,  but  it  will,  I  fear,  do  little  to  revive  our  wilderness. 

What  of  parish  church?  1  know  country  places  where  the 
Church  is  an  unobscured  light,  and  a  daily  strength  for  those  who 
are  poor  and  out  of  the  way ;  but  in  Nordrop  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nordrop  it  is  merely  a  piece  of  ecclesiastical  machinery- 
riot  a  spiritual  influence,  not  a  fostering  home  for  the  souls  of  men. 
There  are  daily  services  which  hardly  anyone  attends,  and  un- 
frequented celebrations  of  an  uncommended  Sacrament  on  every 
Sunday  and  Holy-day;  but  pastoral  work  is  generally  neglected, 
and  although  the  incumbents  are  graduates,  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  ignorant.  I  know  that  they  are  idle.  Yet,  were  these  men 
earnestly  to  make  and  use  opportunities,  they  might  be  the  saving 
of  our  countryside. 

In  these  parts  Nonconformity  is  not  more  helpful  than  the 
Church.  We  have  no  Nonconformists  at  Nordrop,  but  in  a 
hamlet  about  two  miles  oft'  there  is  a  feeble  Methodist  Society  of 
some  kind.  A  minister  drives  over  two  or  three  times  a  month 
to  teach  farm-lads  the  violin,  but  I  have  not  heard  that  he  finds 
this  an  effectual  substitute  for  John  Wesley's  burning  message  of 
sin  and  salvation.  One  thing,  however,  I  do  know — the  moral 
condition  of  our  countryside  is  indescribable.  Illegitimacy  is 
almost  the  rule,  and  incest  is  not  unknown.  Yet,  with  this  at 
their  doors,  the  Ministers  of  Christ's  Gospel  hold  tennis  tour- 
naments, and  fiddle ! 

What  about  small  holdings  and  old-age  pensions?  Several 
villagers  have  applied  for  allotments,  but  they  are  beginning  to 
fear  that  it  will  be  some  years  before  the  philanthropic  energy  of 
the  County  Council  reaches  them.  I  am  told  that  not  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  applications  before  the  Council  are  from  labourers. 
The  rest  are  from  shopkeepers,  small  farmers,  carriers,  railway 
men — from  everybody  but  labourers.  The  old-age  pensions  are 
repeating  the  worst  mistake  of  the  unreformed  Poor  Law.  They 
are  being  given  to  supplement  wages,  and  rumours  already  reach 
us  that  in  some  parts  wages  are  being  reduced.  A  roadman  em- 
ployed by  the  Kural  District  Council  receives  a  pension.  '  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  Dick?  '  asked  one  of  his  mates.  '  'Ave 
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a  good  drunk,'  he  replied.  I  suppose  he  kept  his  word ;  he  was 
not  at  work  the  next  day.  Not  unnaturally,  my  man  is  exceed- 
ingly indignant.  He  is  not  very  efficient,  poor  fellow,  but  he  and 
his  wife  have  worked  and  scraped  for  years,  and  now  they  have  a 
nice  little  sum  put  by.  He  has  reached  the  not  unwarranted  con- 
clusion that  a  shiftless  neighbour,  who  has  worked  little  and  drunk 
much,  will  receive  a  larger  pension  than  he.  In  Nordrop  old-age 
pensions  have  strongly  enforced  the  lesson  which  our  villagers 
have  been  slowly  learning  for  some  years  :  *  Nowadays,  ma'am,  it 
is  better  to  be  on  the  rates  than  to  work.' 

Here,  at  Nordrop,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  no  resident  gentle- 
folk. Scattered  along  our  hills,  however,  and  through  the  hamlets 
that  dot  the  northward-sloping  plain  below  u^,  are  a  few  of  the 
better  sort — men  who  live  on  modest  investments,  and  some- 
times hunt,  and  are  ignored  by  '  the  county.'  Tolerable  at 
dinner,  quite  unburdened  with  ideas — although  strenuous  up- 
holders of  their  newspapers'  opinions — without  any  ties  of  interest 
or  sympathy  with  the  sombre,  slow-toiling  life  of  our  villages  and 
fields,  they  are  a  little  patch  of  not  unpleasing  colour  in  our  wilder- 
ness. Merely  a  little  patch  of  poorly  decorative  colour — that  is 
all! 

This,  and  more  than  this,  passed  through  my  mind  and  into 
my  talk  while  I  answered  my  friend.  What  was  my  answer? 
4  The  needs  of  the  English  countryside  are  greater  than  those  of 
London.  The  problems  of  the  countryside  are  harder  than  those 
of  London.  Nowhere  is  help  more  needed ;  nowhere  is  work 
more  difficult.' 

ARTHUR  BOUTWOOD 

(Hakluyt  Egerton). 
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THE  THEORY  OF  AMERICAN  PROTECTION 


Perhaps  the  best  argument  I  can  make  for  Protection  is  to  state  what 
it  is  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Man  derives  his  greatest  powers  from  his  association  with  other  men, 
his  union  with  his  fellows.  Whoever  considers  the  human  being  as  a 
creature  alone,  isolated  and  separated,  and  tries  to  comprehend  mankind 
by  mathematically  adding  these  atoms  together,  has  utterly  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  human  race  and  its  tremendous  mission.  Sixty  millions  even 
of  such  creatures  without  association  are  only  so  many  beasts  that  perish. 
But  sixty  millions  of  men  welded  together  by  national  brotherhood,  each 
supporting,  sustaining,  and  buttressing  the  other,  are  the  sure  conquerors 
of  all  those  mighty  forces  of  Nature  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
The  great  blunder  of  the  Herr  Professor  of  Political  Economy  has  been 
that  he  treats  human  beings  as  if  every  man  were  so  many  foot-pounds — 
such  and  such  a  fraction  of  a  horse-power.  All  the  soul  of  man  he  leaves  out. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  primordial  principle  involved  in  the  question 
I  now  ask.  Where  does  wealth  come  from  ?  It  comes  from  the  power  of  man 
to  let  loose  and  yet  guide  those  elemental  forces  the  energy  of  which  is 
infinite.  It  comes  from  the  power  of  man  to  force  the  Earth  to  give 
her  increase,  to  hold  in  the  bellying  sail  the  passing  breeze,  to  harness 
the  waterfall,  to  dam  the  great  rivers,  to  put  bits  in  the  mouth  of  the 
lightning.  Foot-pounds  and  fractions  of  a  horse-power  will  never  do  this. 
It  takes  brains  and  the  union  of  foot-pounds  and  fractions  of  a  horse-power 
working  harmoniously. 

For  a  Nation  to  get  out  of  itself  or  out  of  the  earth  all  the  wealth 
there  is  in  both,  it  is  not  necessary  for  that  Nation  to  buy  cheap  or  sell 
dear.  That  concerns  the  individual  alone.  What  concerns  the  Nation  is 
how  to  utilise  all  the  best  work  there  is  in  Man,  both  of  muscle  and  mind, 
of  body  and  soul,  in  the  great  enterprise  of  setting  in  motion  the  ever- 
gratuitous  forces  of  nature.  How  shall  you  get  out  of  all  your  people 
their  full  powers  ?  Eight  here  is  precisely  the  dividing  line.  The  '  let 
alone '  school  say,  Leave  individual  man  to  his  own  devices.  The  Protec- 
tionist school  say,  Let  us  stimulate  combined  and  aggregated  man  to 

united  endeavour. 

THOMAS  B.  REED. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  May  19,  1888. 


IT  may  seern  almost  ungracious  to  suggest  at  this  late  date  that 
the  theory  of  American  Protection— a  theory  which  has  created 
and  largely  satisfied  a  Public  Opinion  probably  the  most  exacting 
and  '  insurgent '  in  the  world— has  never  yet  been  translated  for 
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us  by  our  Tariff  Keformers.  Great  progress  to  Reform  has, 
indeed,  been  made,  but  the  views  advanced  have  not  generally 
been  of  the  sort  to  dominate  the  almost  ineradicable  prejudices 
of  our  elder  men.  True,  the  argument  from  experience  and  from 
the  verdict  of  the  '  civilised  world  '  has  been  admirably  presented 
so  that  public  opinion,  doped  and  drugged  during  the  pre-Chamber- 
lain  era,  is  now  wide  awake.  But  the  philosophy  of  Protection — 
the  American  view  that  Protection  is  good  in  itself ,  and  not  merely 
good  because  it  creates  wealth — this  great  and  fertile  field  of 
research  is  as  yet  a  desert  to  our  explorers.  It  requires,  however, 
to  be  cultivated,  and  cultivated  carefully,  if  our  young  voter  is  to 
be  won.  In  1878  I  was — eheu  fugaces !— the  'young  voter.' 
Fresh  from  Trinity  and  from  the  hands  of  Henry  Fawcett ,  I  was  a 
devoted  Free  Trader;  I  presented  myself  at  Washington,  became 
an  ardent  Protectionist,  and  have  never  looked  back. 

What  were  the  arguments  which  subdued  a  mind  such  as  the 
writer's,  saturated  with  the  claptrap  of  the  school  books,. so  that 
having  seen  bright  moral  lights  on  the  mountain  I  went  even 
prayerfully  into  the  other  Camp?  On  the  chance  that  the  same 
arguments  will  bring  the  same  comfort  to  a  wiser  generation  with 
a  wider  horizon,  I  ask  permission  to  present  them  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review. 

But  first  a  few  words  as  to  my  teachers.  No  doubt  the  four 
men  whose  influences  in  my  case  have  been  formative  are  James 
G.  Blaine,  John  P.  Jones,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  The  most  scintillating  Free  Trader  by  all  odds  I  have  ever 
met  is  William  J.  Bryan ;  his  Free  Trade  speech  of  1894  seems 
to  me  the  high-water  mark  of  that  literature.  What,  then,  consti- 
tuted the  philosophy  of  my  four  earlier  teachers  and  made  the 
arguments  of  my  brilliant  Nebraska  friend  '  look  like  ten  cents  '  ? 

Mr.  Blaine, '  the  man  from  Maine,'  was  of  the  four  the  poorest 
economist,  but  for  that  very  reason  he  was  the  best  equipped  to 
deal  with  a  gnostic.  No  British  mind  at  that  time  was  open  to 
mere  argument.  We  were  as  phonographs  to  record  the  dogmas 
of  dead  men.  Looking  back  over  it  all,  what  I  owe  to  Mr.  Blaine 
was  the  great  Federal  conception  which  overlaid  his  Protection. 
As  he  phrased  it,  '  the  privilege  of  market  is  the  prerogative  of 
citizenship.'  We  Britons  are  spawning  our  humanity  over  the 
whole  earth's  surface;  why  not,  said  Mr.  Blaine  in  1882,  '  keep 
Britons  in  British  citizenship?  The  monopoly  of  your  own 
market,  the  best  market  in  the  world,  will  deflect  your  emigrants 
to  fill  your  own  waste  places  instead  of  ours.  The  demand  for 
your  goods  from  your  own  colonists  as  you  plant  them  out  world- 
wide—this reflecting  itself  in  the  hum  of  your  looms  and  your 
factories— is  the  unanswerable  rejoinder  to  the  humbug  of  the  Free 
Traders.'  He  proceeded  to  point  out,  and  the  figures  were  then  a 
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revelation  to  me,  that  '  one  emigrant  you  can  direct  by  a  favouring 
tariff  to  make  his  home  in  your  Australia  is  a  larger  purchaser  of 
British  goods  than  twenty  you  give  to  us.' 

Mr.  Elaine  greatly  interested  me  in  his  estimate  of  the  cash 
value  of  an  able-bodied  emigrant  of  either  sex— 300L  !  In  the 
same  year  Sir  John  Macdonald,  to  whom  at  Ottawa  I  had  carried 
the  whole  Elaine  economic  thesis,  analysed  and  accepted  this 
estimate  as  well  within  the  mark.  Since  1882  we  have  made  a 
present,  not  to  Canada,  but  to  foreign  countries,  of  British  citizens 
whose  aggregate  value  far  exceeds  our  National  Debt  to-day. 
Having  educated  and  equipped  them  at  our  cost,  we  have  next 
proceeded  to  establish  these  myriads  in  hostile  garrisons.  We 
have  not  only  starved  our  own  citizenship,  we  have  infinitely  en- 
riched another. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  consider  further  the  Elaine  theory 
of  the  migration  of  Peoples ;  the  direction  of  emigration  by  Prefer- 
ence. '  Varus,  where  are  thy  Legions?'  The  question  is  in 
the  very  forefront  of  political  philosophy,  and  yet  no  word  is  ever 
heard  of  it  from  our  speakers,  and  among  our  writers  from  Mr. 
Garvin  alone. 

I  leave  Mr.  Elaine  with  the  stirrings  of  pleasant  memories, 
and  pass  on  to  the  economic  philosophy  of  that  other  great  son  of 
Maine,  Thomas  Brackett  Keed.  Keed  is  no  more ;  it  is  pleasanter 
to  acquit  oneself  of  an  obligation  to  the  dead  than  to  the  quick. 
To  my  mind  Eeed  was  easily  the  greatest  American  since  Lincoln , 
and  my  two  surviving  friends  of  that  brilliant  quartette— Senators 
Cabot  Lodge  and  '  Jones  of  Nevada  ' — would  with  alacrity  accept 
Keed  as  the  leading  exponent  of  American  Protection. 

In  Keed's  view,  the  problem  of  the  Tariff  had  but  an  incidental 
relation  to  economics  and  to  the  problems  of  Kevenue.  Protection 
was  for  him  far  more  a  problem  in  sociology  than  in  finance. 
Keed,  drawling  and  cynical,  would  phrase  it  in  some  such  words 
as  these  :  '  This  is  a  rich  country,  and  belongs  not  to  a  few,  but  to 
us  all ;  how  are  we  going  to  distribute  wealth  as  we  produce  it , 
without  the  noise  and  distraction  of  gunplay  ?  We  can  distribute 
wealth  as  the  Socialist  advises  by  tax  and  supertax ;  this  is  dis- 
couraging and  makes  for  bad  blood  and  class  quarrels.  What  is 
the  alternative  ?  It  is  to  distribute  Wealth  through  Wages.  Let 
us  try  and  give  the  whole  sum  of  things  produced,  one  year  with 
another,  to  the  wage  earner;  if  so,  we  shall  make  him  a  good 
citizen.'  '  The  whole  sum,  Tom?  '  I  can  hear  our  friend  Senator 
Jones  say  deprecatingly.  '  Yes,'  Keed  would  reply,  '  let  us  aim 
even  at  that.  We  shall  never  do  it,  because  they  are  smart  as 
Ananias  many  of  these  capitalists,  and  will  keep  back  part  of  the 
price ;  there  is  no  danger  of  our  getting  it  all.  When  that  day 
dawns  Protection  may  celebrate  its  millennium.' 
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This,  then,  is  the  starting  point,  and  this  the  whole  radical 
difference  between  Reed  and  Cobden ;  between  the  American  and 
the  British  systems.  Eeed  would  give  whatever  wealth  there  is 
produced  to  the  producer.  Cobden,  a  middle-class  manufacturer, 
said  :  '  Given  unrestricted  competition,  so  that  I  can  buy  my  men 
and  women  cheap,  then  wages  must  be  subsistence  wages,  because 
the  vast  numbers  of  the  unemployed  will  secure  that ;  and  there 
will  remain  a  considerable  surplus  wealth  product  which  I  shall 
absorb.'  Let  us  contrast  the  two  systems.  If  you  are  going  to 
give  all  wealth  produced  to  the  producer,  what  is  the  condition 
precedent?  Clearly  it  is  not  possible  to  give  to  the  American 
working  man  the  wages  paid  in  making  a  ton  of  steel  rails 
which  have  been  imported  from  England.  Therefore  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Home  Market  is  the  essential  of  Protection. 
Wealth  distribution  can  be  through  wages.  Yes !  But  through 
the  highest  possible  wages  :  and  the  highest  possible  wages  are 
not  compatible  with  the  reception  of  competing  imports  from  a 
country,  say  China,  where  wages  now  are  one-fifteenth  the  rate 
of  wages  in  America  and  the  efficiency  of  the  yellow  labour  90  per 
cent,  that  of  the  white.  In  short,  the  highest  wages  involve,  first 
of  all,  a  protection  for  home  prices.  Very  low  prices  and  very 
high  wages  are  incompatible.1 

Thus  far  the  Reed  theory  of  Protection  will  have  seemed 
unfair.  Why  give  all  to  reward  Labour  and  nothing  to  reward 
Capital?  Such  an  endeavour  seems  conscienceless.  Reed  was  a 

1  Mr.  Watson,  an  inspector  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  recently 
visited  Hankau  to  report  upon  the  first  mill  to  roll  steel  rails  ever  established 
in  Asia.  Mr.  Watson  reports  wages  as  one-fifteenth  the  Pittsburg  rate,  and  that 
the  efficiency  of  a  skilled  Chinaman  in  the  mill  is  90  per  cent,  of  the  white  man. 
The  phenomenal  development  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  steel  and  iron 
industries  in  China  is  attributable,  however,  less  to  the  low  rate  of  wages  there 
than  to  the  very  low  rates  of  exchange  since  the  great  fall  in  silver  in  1906-7. 
The  case  was  recently  stated  very  concisely  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller,  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Monetary  Commission.  At  the  old  rate  of  exchange, 
before  1874,  whatever  China  sold  to  America,  chiefly  tea  and  silk,  for  five  gold 
dollars,  gave  China  in  exchange  three  silver  taels,  and  three  taels  paid  for  one 
day  the  wages  of  twenty-five  Chinese  mill-hands.  But  to-day  whatever  product, 
say  pig  iron,  China  sells  for  five  gold  dollars  gives  her  not  three,  but  eight  taels, 
and  eight  taels  pay  a  day's  wage  to  sixty  Chinese  mill-hands.  The  present  price 
for  pig  iron  of  the  highest  quality  f.o.b.  Hankau  is  16£  taels  per  ton,  which  at 
the  exchange  rate  of  1874  would  have  cost  the  Western  buyer  over  five  sovereigns, 
in  1907  three  sovereigns,  but  to-day  little  more  than  two.  At  these  rates  of 
exchange  immense  consignments  of  Chinese  pig  are  now  reaching  the  Pacific 
coast  of  America,  and  at  least  one  cargo  has  been  delivered  in  New  York.  It 
is  certain  that  no  furnaces  attended  by  white  labour  will  ever  deliver  pig  iron 
at  21.  per  ton,  or  ten  dollars  gold.  Just  as  the  fall  in  the  rupee  exchange  unhorsed 
the  cotton  and  jute  industries  of  Manchester  and  Dundee,  and  transferred  their 
increment  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  so  also,  if  the  present  rate  for  the  tael  con- 
tinues, the  world's  steel  and  iron  industries  will  be  removed  to  the  Yang  Tsze 
and  Shansi.  The  announcement  has  just  been  made  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  has  decided  to  erect  the  largest  of  their  rolling  mills  at  Ballard,  a 
suburb  of  Seattle,  to  roll  steel  rails  from  Chinese  imported  pig. 
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man  impoverished  by  splendid  successes  in  the  public  service ;  to 
the  very  end  of  that  service  he  was  in  almost  straitened  circum- 
stances ;  he  indeed  might  have  said  what  Agassiz  said  on  his 
deathbed  :  *  I  have  never  had  the  time  to  get  rich.'  And,  such 
being  Eeed's  outlook  on  life,  he  had  very  little  sympathy  to  spare 
for  a  capitalist  as  such ;  but  he  was  not  unfair.  In  his  speech  on 
the  Mills  Tariff  he  said  : 

After  all,  it  is  this  exaggerated  idea  of  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chairman's  feelings.  Whenever  I  walk  through 
the  streets  of  New  York  and  look  at  those  brown  stone  palaces,  my  gorge 
rises.  I  can  never  understand  why  the  virtue,  which  I  know  is  on  the 
side-walk,  is  not  also  rewarded.  I  do  not  feel  kindly  to  the  class  inside.  But 
when  I  feel  that  way  I  know  what  my  feeling  is.  It  is  good,  honest,  high- 
minded  envy.  When  gentlemen  opposite  have  the  same  feeling,  they  think 
it  is  political  economy. 

Had  it  been  clear  to  Keed  that  the  logical  and  ultimate  condition 
of  Protection  would  be  a  Nation  with  no  wealthy  class  at  all ,  Reed 
would  still  have  accepted  that  dreary  and  unpicturesque  structure ; 
he  would  have  accepted  it,  though  probably  with  no  enthusiasm. 

Such,  then,  being  the  foundation  of  Reed's  Protection— 
namely,  the  Distribution  of  Wealth  through  high  wages— how  did 
he  begin  to  build?  Clearly,  in  his  view,  the  best  Government  is 
that  Government  under  which  the  most  workers  get  the  most 
wages,  and  here  as  a  mere  incident  Reed's  Protection  was  bound 
to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Capitalist  class.  I  remember  in  the 
debate  on  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill  in  1894,  listening  enthralled  to 
Reed's  great  speech,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  school- 
boy in  our  land.  The  orator  had  pointed  out  that  the  American 
rate  of  wages  was  quite  incompatible  with  unrestricted  free 
imports,  which,  by  pulling  down  prices,  must  reduce  wages  also, 
and  he  proceeded  to  advance  this  argument.  Average  wages  in 
America,  he  said,  are  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  a  day  (6s.  6d.),  as 
compared  with  a  dollar  a  day  (4s.)  in  England.  From  the 
American's,  and  equally  from  the  Englishman's,  wage  there  must 
be  deducted  daily  sixty  cents  (2s.  6d.)  for  a  '  subsistence  ration  '- 
for  the  mere  fuel  and  oil  for  the  human  machine.  So  that,  after 
his  day's  work,  the  American  has  a  hundred  cents  and  the  Briton 
forty  cents  to  go  shopping  with.  Since  that  speech  was  made  sixteen 
years  ago  the  rate  of  American  wages  has  very  greatly  advanced. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  to-day  some  thirty  million  American 
workers  have  in  hand  every  night,  after  their  daily  bread  is  paid 
for,  far  more  than  thirty  million  dollars  for  their  shopping.  In 
other  words,  over  and  above  the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  the 
American  working  classes  have  two  thousand  millions  sterling  a 
year  to  expend  in  supporting  their  Home  market .  2 ,000 ,000 ,000? .  ! 
A  sum,  this,  considerably  in  excess  of  the  total  annual  production  of 
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wealth  in  Great  Britain  from  all  sources  whatever,  even  if  we 
include  the  interest  on  our  foreign  investments.  It  is,  then,  these 
vast  daily  expenditures  by  the  '  plain  people  '  of  America,  and  only 
these,  which  make  good  times  for  trade,  and  are  the  ever  fresh 
foundations  for  huge  capitalist  accumulations.  Given  full  employ- 
ment at  high  wages,  every  class  within  the  nation  must  be  pro- 
sperous. It  is,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  pay 
the  highest  wages  possible.  Enlightened  self-interest  binds  him 
to  this  duty.  For  unless  he  gives  freely  he  cannot  receive 
bounteously.  Thus  in  Keed's  philosophy  American  industries 
constitute  a  vast  '  Truck  System  ' ;  every  employer  is  vitally  con- 
cerned that  public  opinion  shall  be  so  focussed  as  to  compel  his 
neighbour  to  pay  the  highest  conceivable  rate /of  wages,  because 
every  night  the  wage  recipient  will  be  inside  his  shop.  From  the 
view  point  of  the  American  Capitalist  a  '  tramp,'  a  man  out  of  work, 
is  a  public  scandal.  Such  an  one  creates  no  rivulet  of  demand ; 
he  is  a  low  fellow,  away  with  him ! — he  but  spoils  the  symmetry 
of  American  Protection.  But  in  the  English  system  10  per  cent, 
of  our  people  chronically  out  of  work  present  the  Capitalist  with 
precisely  his  opportunity.  For  the  competition  of  this  10  per 
cent,  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  '  sweat '  the  entire  level  of 
wages  throughout  the  country.  Heed's  theory  of  '  indefinite  per- 
fectibility '  was  this.  From  era  to  era  there  will  emerge  for  us 
great  inventions,  labour  saving,  expanding  production,  but  only 
if  in  a  rigidly  protected  market.  These  inventions  operated 
within  America  will  secure  us  a  higher  and  higher  level  of  wages, 
during  shorter  and  shorter  hours.  But  share  these  inventions  in 
our  own  market  with  a  manufactured  product  coming  from  China , 
and  how  is  it  possible  to  keep  the  home  rate  of  wages  rising  and 
thus  distribute  among  our  own  producers  a  higher  proportion  of 
wealth  produced?  It  may  be  well  to  give  Eeed's  own  words  in 
his  great  speech  of  1894,  to  which  I  was  privileged  to  listen  : 

I  confess  to  you  that  this  question  of  Wages  is  to  me  the  vital  question. 
To  insure  our  advance  in  civilisation  and  in  wealth  we  must  not  only  have 
wages  as  high  as  to-day,  but  constantly  and  steadily  increasing.  In  my 
judgment,  upon  wages,  and  the  consequent  distribution  of  consumable  wealth, 
there  is  based  all  our  hope  for  the  future  and  all  the  progress  of  our  civilisa- 
tion. And  the  forward  march  of  this  Nation  is  dependent  on  the  progress 
of  everyone.  The  fact  that  in  this  Country  all  our  workers  have  been  getting 
higher  wages  than  elsewhere,  is  the  reason  why  our  market  is  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  why  all  the  Nations  of  the  earth  are  trying  to  break  into  it. 

Here,  in  the  smallest  compass,  is  that  very  theory  of  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  through  high  wages  for  which  the  modern  world 
is  waiting.  If  it  is  found  to  be  scientific,  then  Socialism  is  un- 
necessary. I  can,  indeed,  imagine  a  world  wherein  humanity 
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just  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  could  operate  a  philosophy  of 
Socialism.  So  could  Keed.  I  often  heard  him  discuss  its  limita- 
tions. But  that  world  is  for  ever  away,  while  the  poor  we 
have  always  with  us.  The  absorption  of  production  through 
high  wages— that  we  are  ready  for  at  this  moment,  and  that 
rightly  understood  is  the  underlying  Principle  of  American 
Protection. 

National  prosperity,  according  to  Keed,  is  in  the  market-place  ; 
not  in  buying  *  cheap,'  but,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  in 
buying  '  dear. '  It  is  not  in  the  skinning  of  flints,  but  in  the  furious 
drive,  onward  and  upward,  of  all — a  Nation  employed  all  the  time 
and  at  the  very  highest  wages  which  the  wealth  created  and  to  be 
distributed  will  allow.  Eeed  proceeded  to  make  good  the  point 
that  because  the  surplus  available  for  shopping  in  America  is, 
compared  with  Great  Britain's,  as  four  shillings  a  head  to  twenty 
pence,  the  American  market  for  its  hundred  millions  of  to-day 
must  have  a  market  potential  by  comparison  with  ours,  not  of  one 
hundred  million  consumers,  but  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 
It  is  only  when  we  reckon  America's  market  by  this  method  that  we 
appreciate  the  significance  of  American  Protection,  its  philosophy 
and  penetration.  In  England,  for  example,  there  is  a  local 
industrial  town  of  ten  thousand,  which  offers  a  profitable  market 
to  the  farmers  of  its  vicinity.  But  were  that  town  of  ten  thousand 
in  the  United  States,  then  its  market  demand  through  high  wages 
would  be  the  equivalent,  not  of  ten  thousand,  but  of  twenty-five 
thousand  consumers. 

And  again,  the  creation  of  an  industry  in  that  town  by  a  tariff 
may  be  much  more  important  to  the  farm  class  of  the  district  than 
even  to  the  town  and  its  ratepayers.  Take  for  example  the  infant 
pearl-button  town  of  Muscadine.  Not  only  is  it  already  a  valuable 
local  marked  because  it  is  paying  200,0002.  a  year  to  its  wage 
earners ,  but  the  farm  children ,  during  low  water  in  the  Wisconsin 
Eiver,  make  large  sums  by  collecting  mussel-shells,  which  they  sell 
in  Muscadine  for  3Z.  per  ton. 

How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  from  Reed's  theory  of  the 
distribution  of  Wealth  through  high  wages  there  have  emerged 
fortunes  on  a  scale  so  sinister  as  Mr.  Carnegie's?  Mr.  Carnegie, 
his  splendid  benefactions  notwithstanding,  in  a  very  few  years 
of  industry  has  absorbed  fifty  millions  sterling.  And  if  Mr.  John 
Rockefeller  sank  twice  this  sum  in  mid-ocean  he  would  still  have  a 
remnant  sufficient  to  buy  up  poor  Mr.  Carnegie.  I  cannot  answer 
this  question.  Such  fortunes  as  these  have  emerged,  are  emerg- 
ing, and  seem  to  throw  doubt  on  Reed's  theory  of  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  and  they  remain  to  plague  perhaps  most  of 
all  their  envied  possessors.  The  latest  official  figures  give  the 
annual  income  of  the  United  States  at  30,000,000,000  dollars, 
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6,000,000,000/.,  and  if  Capital  secures  for  its  share  10  per  cent,  of 
this,  or  3,000,000,000  dollars,  very  great  new  fortunes  must  be 
perpetually  in  the  making.2  Give  protection  its  head  in  any 
country  of  considerable  wealth  and  population,  and  the  aggrega- 
tion of  wealth  must  presently  become  menacing;  but  this  is  an 
objection  less  to  Protection  than  to  Wealth  itself.  Morally  there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  the  Socialists,  and  had  primitive 
man  been  created  with  a  soul  and  without  a  stomach,  most  of  us 
by  this  time  would  have  been  Socialists.  That  any  honest  man, 
willing  to  learn,  will  presently  frequent  that  sweat  shop  we  call 
Free  Trade,  is  unlikely. 

II 

The  previous  chapter  is  purely  theoretic.  The  critics  will  say  : 
'America  is,  on  the  whole,  most  prosperous;  wages  are  high; 
if  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  wealth  annually  produced  goes  .to  the 
producers,  we  are  glad ;  but  a  distribution  so  equitable  is  for- 
tuitous ;  we  think  that  the  theory  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
through  high  wages  is  merely  for  vote-catching.  It  is  considered 
in  none  of  our  standard  works  on  political  economy,  and  we  prefer 
the  judgment  of  Bright  and  Cobden  to  that  of  Elaine  and  Eeed. 
Therefore  drop  theorising  and  give  us  the  usual  douche  of  statis- 
tics. Try  and  show  that  the  tariff  has  been,  as  you  declare,  the 
"  mother  of  cheapness,"  and  that  America  would  not  have  been 
richer  had  she  taken  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice  to  produce  "more 
cereals  and  more  cotton  at  low  prices,  rather  than  more  cloth  and 
more  iron  at  high  prices." 

But  is  not  the  entire  Free  Trade  argument  itself  theoretic? 
Shall  not  deep  call  to  deep?  The  Theory  of  Free  Trade  can  best 
be  routed  by  the  Theory  of  Protection.  But,  even  though  this  is 
true,  there  is  yet  much  official  material  now  at  Washington,  re- 
corded in  the  debates  on  the  Aldrich  Tariff  of  last  year,  which  on 
independent  grounds  is  of  public  interest,  and  which  in  homoeo- 
pathic quantities  may  be  safely  injected.  As  a  general  statement 
the  merely  statistical  method  in  this  controversy  is  both  wrong 
and  wearisome. 

I  suppose  that  the  objection^of  the  average  citizen  to  Protection 
might  be  overcome  if  he  agreed  with  Eeed  that  the  real  function 
of  a  Protective  Tariff  is  to  raise  the  whole  standard  of  living  within 
the  protected  area,  and  that  under  Protection,  while  wages  in 
the  industries  protected  have  been  steadily  raised,  prices  have  been 
as  steadily  reduced.  Eecall  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  all  the 
articles  to-day  imported  into  the  United  States  enter  free,  and 

3  From    manufactures,    19,400,000;    farms,    7,800,000;    minerals,    2,000,000; 
forests,  fisheries,  etc.,  1,000,000  (dollars  :  000 's  omitted). 
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that  in  Great  Britain,  while  our  wages  are  fully  one-half  lower, 
we  yet  collect  by  a  tariff  in  our  ports  a  larger  per  capita  sum  than 
does  the  United  States— 175.  here,  14s.  4d.  there. 

The  theory  of  Free  Trade  is  that  if  by  high  duties  you  interfere 
with  your  imports,  then  your  export  trades  will  suffer,  '  because 
imports  are  paid  for  by  exports.'  The  theory  of  Protection  is  that 
with  Protection  and  high  wages  the  National  prosperity,  everyone 
being  at  work,  is  likely  to  evidence  itself  in  increased  imports. 
I  compare  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  under  the  low- 
tariff  Wilson  Bill  with  the  figures  during  a  similar  three  years 
period  toward  the  close  of  the  high-tariff  Dingley  Bill : 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

U.S.  Wilson  Sill: 
September  1,  1894,  to  July  31,  1897    . 
U.S.  Dingley  Bill: 
August  1,  1905,  to  June  30,  1908 

2,698,852,306 
3,770,783,057 

2,213,010,652 
4,367,558,503 

Thus,  in  the  three  years  of  a  tariff-bred  prosperity,  the  exports 
almost  double,  and  that  prosperity  shows  itself  in  an  increase  of 
more  than  40  per  cent,  in  the  imports. 

Now  as  to  the  effect  of  Protection  on  Prices.  There  is  the 
striking  incident  of  Muscadine,  the  Pearl-button  Metropolis  on 
the  Wisconsin  Kiver,  created  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  in  the 
McKinley  Bill.  Pearl  shirt-buttons,  previously  on  the  free  list, 
had  been  all  imported  from  Austria.  But  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  raw  material — great  beds  of  freshwater  mussels — had  been 
discovered  in  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  The  result 
of  a  high  tariff  on  shirt-buttons  in  the  McKinley  Bill  of  1890  was 
to  bring  over  to  settle  within  the  protected  area  a  Viennese  button 
manufacturer  with  a  capital  of  4000Z.  and  a  few  skilled  hands. 
From  this  small  beginning  the  turnover  eighteen  years  later  in  the 
factories  on  the  Wisconsin  (1908)  was  11,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
price  of  shirt-buttons  has  fallen  one-third.  In  the  debate  on  the 
Wilson  Bill  in  1893,  Mr.  (now  Senator)  La  Follette  said  : 

In  earthen  and  glass  ware  the  total  importation  last  year  was  $18,420,634. 
This  is  practically  all  labour.  Our  people  remember  that  before  1860  we 
imported  all  our  pottery  ;  that  the  duty  was  increased  from  20  to  55  per 
cent. ;  that  American  capital  was  interested  and  American  labour  employed  ; 
that  by  1880  we  were  manfacturing  pottery  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
except  one,  and  that  under  the  duty  of  55  per  cent,  we  reduced  the  price 
steadily  year  by  year  until  the  reduction  was  40  per  cent,  below  the  price 
we  had  paid  for  crockery  tinder  the  tariff  for  revenue.  .  .  .  Our  people 
remember  when  all  the  wire  rods  from  which  fencing  is  manufactured  were 
imported  from  Germany.  We  imported  150,000  tons  a  year  at  a  cost  of 
$60  per  ton.  They  remember  that  we  greatly  advanced  the  duty  on  these 
rods  in  the  tariff  of  1883  ;  that  now,  ten  years  later,  we  are  manufacturing 
nearly  half-a-million  tons  of  these  rods,  and  their  price  has  fallen  nearly 
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one-half.     From  this  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  rods  our  fencing-wire  has 
fallen  from  ten  cents  a  pound  to  four  cents. 

Or,  again,  take  the  case  of  tinplate.  In  1873  tinplate  was 
selling  at  twelve  dollars  per  box  of  108  Ibs.  Until  the  McKinley 
Tariff  of  1890  all  tin  was  imported.  Two  years  later,  with  the 
high  duty,  the  entire  United  States  production  of  tinplate  was 
but  590  tons.  In  1908  the  production  was  580,000  tons.  What 
would  to-day  be  the  world's  price  of  tin  but  for  American  produc- 
tion through  Protection  ?  What ,  again ,  would  be  the  world's  price 
of  bread  if  Prance,  a  producer  of  over  forty  million  quarters  of 
wheat  because  of  her  high  tariff,  were  a  customer  for,  instead  of  a 
producer  of,  these  forty  million  quarters? 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  men's  gloves.  Gpfoves  were  on  the 
free  list  in  the  McKinley  Tariff  of  1890.  The  Dingley  Tariff  of 
1897  imposed  a  heavy  duty,  and  this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Payne,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
when  under  the  new  Act  of  last  year  he  demanded  a  similar  duty 
on  women's  gloves  also  : 

Under  the  McKinley  Tariff  we  were  making  5  per  cent,  of  our  men's 
gloves ;  to-day  we  are  making  90  per  cent.,  and  men's  gloves  are  much  cheaper 
than  they  were  when  we  put  the  duty  on  them.3 

Again,  take  the  instance  of  wire  nails.  In  1882  there  were 
made  in  the  United  States  just  50,000  kegs  of  wire  nails. 
Their  price  at  that  time  was  8J  cents  per  Ib.  and  the  duty  1  cent. 
The  McKinley  Tariff  of  1890  raised  this  duty  to  4  cents'  If  the 
amount  of  the  duty  (4  cents)  were  added  to  the  price  (8J  cents) 
wire  nails  should  have  risen  to  12 J  cents,  whereas  in  1901,  eleven 
years  later,  the  United  States  production  of  nails  had  risen  from 
50,000  kegs  to  9,802,822  kegs.  America  is  now  an  immense  ex- 
porter, and  the  price  of  the  nails  has  fallen  to  2J  cents  per  Ib.,  or, 
declares  Senator  Gallinger,  to  '  less  than  one-third  of  what  they 
cost  us  when  we  were  dependent  upon  foreign  countries.' 4 

When  I  first  visited  America  in  1878  steel  rails  were  selling  at 
67  dollars  per  ton.  A  duty  of  27  dollars  was  imposed,  and  steel 
rails  now,  one  year  with  another,  sell  for  about  the  amount  of 
the  duty. 

But  at  this  rate  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  observe  the  forest 
for  the  trees,  and  I  shall  but  encumber  the  mind  of  any  student 
with  great  batches  of  statistics  such  as  these  from  every  schedule 
from  A  to  P.  Enough  to  say  that  the  cumulative  evidence  all 
points  one  way — that  Protection  is  the  mother  of  real  cheapness ; 
that  it  raises  wages  while  it  reduces  prices. 

3  Congress  Record,  April  5,  1909. 

4  Ibid.,  May  14,  1909, 
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What  Prince  Bismarck,  in  his  speech  before  the  Reichstag  on 
the  2nd  of  May  1879,  said  of  Germany  is  true  of  America  and  is 
true  of  Great  Britain  : 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  through  the  widely  open  doors  of  its  import 
trade,  the  German  market  has  become  the  mere  storage-place  for  the  over- 
production of  other  countries.  We  must,  therefore,  shut  our  gates  and 
take  care  that  the  German  market,  which  is  now  being  monopolised  by 
foreign  wares,  shall  be  reserved  for  native  industry.  Countries  which  are 
inclosed  have  become  great,  and  those  which  have  remained  open  have 
fallen  behind.  Were  the  perils  of  Protectionism  really  so  great  as  sometimes 
painted,  France  would  long  ago  have  been  ruined,  instead  of  which  she 
was  more  prosperous  after  paying  the  five  milliards  than  Germany  is  to-day. 
And  Protectionist  Russia,  too — look  at  her  marvellous  prosperity  !  .  .  .  The 
question  before  us  is  not  a  political  but  a  financial  one,  and  we  should 
put  all  personal  sensibility  aside.  .  .  .  Because  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment 
that  the  prosperity  of  America  is  mainly  due  to  its  system  of  protective  laws, 
I  urge  that  Germany  has  now  reached  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  to 
imitate  the  tariff  system  of  the  United  States.  ...  I  see  that  the  Protective 
countries  are  prospering  ;  the  Free  Trade  countries  are  decaying. 

In  short ,  shall  our  Nation  do  its  own  work  and  devote  its  wage 
fund  to  its  citizens,  or  shall  the  allied  forces  of  Free  Trade  and 
Socialism  be  permitted  to  expel  the  nation's  capital  to  foreign 
lands,  so  that  our  capitalists  may  live  on  the  income  from  their 
foreign  investments,  or,  if  '  supertaxed,'  follow  these  investments 
to  climes  more  congenial  ?  Is  not  the  Art  when  established  in  the 
Homeland ,  and  transmitting  an  hereditary  aptitude  to  generations 
of  our  artificers,  more  valuable  than  the  mere  article  imported 
from  a  factory  in  Asia  ?  In  short ,  is  the  entire  conception  of  Free 
Exchange,  not  merely  of  Free  Imports,  but  of  that  universal  re- 
ciprocal Free  Trade  which  still  finds  its  panegyrists,  anything  but 
an  immoral  obsession?  These  are  the  questions  of  the  hour.  We 
are  at  last  obliged  to  oread  the  writing  on  the  wall.  Free  Ex- 
changes between  America,  with  ninety  millions  of  the  most  highly 
paid  wage  earners,  and  China  with  four  hundred  millions  of  the 
very  lowest  paid  and  yet  the  most  efficient ,  would  in  the  end  raise 
Chinese  wages  twenty-five  per  cent,  by  reducing  American  wages 
seventy-five  per  cent.  And  the  social  systems  of  either  com- 
munity must  conform  to  these  wage  variations,  for  it  is  not 
possible  by  unrestricted  competition  to  traffic  in  '  cheapness  ' 
without  making  cheap  men  and  cheap  women  first  of  all. 

What  wonder  that  this  pernicious  experiment  in  sweating, 
persisted  in  by  us  for  now  more  than  half  a  century,  has  starved 
and  all  but  dismembered  the  Empire— to  dismember  which  was, 
indeed,  Cobden's  declared  objective— has  emptied  Ireland  of  her 
population,  and  through  her  bitter  unrest  has  come  near  to  wreck 
the  British  Constitution  !  Well  did  the  great  Napoleon  declare 
'the  economists  are  an  accursed  breed,  there  is  no  nation  so 
powerful  but  they  can  destroy  it.' 

VOL.  LXVIII— No.  405  3  o 
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Ill 

In  concluding  these  short  notes  on  American  Protection — the 
system  whereby  wealth  is  distributed  through  high  wages — I  must 
say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  a  criticism  proper  and  inevitable.  The 
candid  critic  will  say  :  '  But  if  Protection  is  the  perfect  alternative 
you  declare  it  to  Socialism ;  if  it  really  reduces  prices  and  gives 
almost  all  that  is  produced  to  the  producer ;  if  American  Protec- 
tion does  distribute  wealth,  and  British  Free  Trade  starves  and 
congests  it,  and  if  we  have  to  guide  us  fifty  years  of  brilliant  com- 
prehensive empiricism  in  both  countries,  then  cadit  qucestio,  what 
do  we  quarrel  about?  Surely  the  civilised  world  must  long  since 
have  fallen  in  line?  '  The  answer  that  practically  the  civilised 
world  has  during  the  fifty  years  turned  its  back  on  Free  Trade  is 
not  adequate.  It  remains  true  that  within  America  Protection 
has  silenced  Socialism,  so  that  a  really  brilliant  Socialist  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1908  secured  but  3  per  cent,  of  the  vote. 
But  somewhere  deep  down  in  the  domain  of  ethics,  and  not  of 
economics,  it  is  dimly  perceived  that  Protection  is  fallible,  and 
that  the  last  word  as  to  equitable  distribution  has  not  yet  been 
said.  This  conviction,  however  mischievous  as  a  political  specu- 
lation, is  to-day  dividing  the  great  deeps  to  prepare  some  nouvelle 
couche  sociale.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  withhold  some  measure  of 
sympathy  from  the  new  movement.  It  represents  in  countless 
honest  hearts 

The  desire  .  .  . 
Of  the  day  for  the  morrow, 

so  that  once  more  politics  in  America  are  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Let  us,  then,  examine  very  briefly  the  new  structure  of 
things,  for  we  are  about  to  hear  much  of  the  American  protest 
against  Protection. 

In  a  sense,  though  not  at  all  in  the  sense  he  contemplated, 
the  statement  of  the  late  Mr.  Havemeyer  that  '  the  Tariff  is  the 
Mother  of  Trusts  '  is  true.  After  so  many  experiments  and  object- 
lessons,  high  tariffs  and  low  tariffs  alternating,  it  does  stand  out 
that  Protection  has  immensely  stimulated  the  production  of  wealth 
in  the  United  States;  the  result,  however,  as  seen  by  the  un- 
prejudiced witness  is  in  the  creation  of  endless  classes  of  unneces- 
sary middlemen  to  intervene  between  the  producer  and  the  '  ulti- 
mate consumer.'  It  has  occurred  to  each  half  of  the  nation  to 
'  get  rich  quick  '  by  taking  in  the  washing  of  the  other  half.  The 
abuse  and  the  economic  waste  having  become  notorious,  the 
pendulum  now  swings  in  the  other  direction.  Now  the  attempt 
is  being  made  by  great  Trusts  to  eliminate  advertisers  and  brokers 
find  jobbers  and  the  entire  myriad  of  hawkers  and  drummers.  So 
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that  at  one  remove  it  is  really  true  that  Protection  has  been  the 
mother  of  Trusts.  If  these  parasitic  millions — yes,  actual 
millions— of  redundant  intermediaries  are  to  be  driven  out,  what 
is  to  become  of  them?  They  represent  an  enormous,  organised, 
clamant  voice,  the  Press,  its  advertisement  columns  in  jeopardy, 
being  on  their  side,  and  are  a  very  great  peril  to  the  modern  State. 
The  Trusts  have,  then,  really  succeeded  in  uniting  against  them- 
selves and  the  protectionist  proletariat  the  entire  University 
interest.  This  represents  a  class  whose  profits  are  and  have  been 
colossal,  and  it  is  a  class  which  will  fight  a  la  lanterne  before  it 
goes  under  at  the  hands  of  the  Trust  magnates.  In  every  hamlet 
in  the  land  this  order  of  society  is  to-day  preparing  to  attack  the 
system  of  Protection  which,  through  an  excess  of  prosperity,  has 
as  surely  given  it  birth  as  a  carcass  breeds  flies.  No  portion,  then, 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Congressional  Committees  last  year  in 
connexion  with  the  new  Tariff  is  more  important  than  the  evi- 
dence disclosed  as  to  where  to-day  American  profits  are  going. 
As  in  England,  so  also  in  America,  the  cost  of  living  is  rising  very 
fast.  No  doubt  the  world- wide  rise  in  prices,  as  demonstrated  by 
all  the  '  index  numbers,'  is  related  to  the  phenomenal  supplies  of 
the  new  gold  from  the  mines.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  satisfy  the 
voter  that  it  is  due  to  Protection,  and  that  the  protected  manu- 
facturers, the  creators  of  all  the  Trusts,  are  enriching  themselves 
at  the  cost  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  Synchronising  with  the 
Aldrich  Tariff  of  last  year,  the  cost  of  living  has  certainly  risen. 
Free  hides  were  to  have  reduced  the  price  of  boots,  but  boots  are 
more  expensive.  Lower  duties  were  imposed  on  all  '  raw 
materials,'  such  as  lumber  and  pig  iron,  wool,  coal,  and  pulp,  and 
yet  the  prices  of  all  the  articles  into  the  manufacture  of  which 
these  enter  have  risen.  Tea  and  coffee,  always  on  the  free  list, 
are  dearer,  as  also  a  score  of  other  necessaries. 

The  political  syllogism  of  to-day  reads  :  The  American  Tariff 
is  high ;  the  cost  of  living  in  America  is  rising ;  therefore  the 
Tariff  is  accountable.  It  becomes,  then,  very  important  to 
analyse  this  cost  of  living.  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  the  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour,  is  a  man  of  character  and 
of  marked  ability.  Those  who  have  known  him  longest  have 
come  to  regard  him  as  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  very  im- 
portant position.  Mr.  Gompers  has  but  recently  returned 
from  an  extended  investigation  of  labour  conditions  in  Europe, 
and  his  report  is  now  published  in  the  organ  of  his  Association. 
Mr.  Gompers  says  : 

Living  is  cheap  for  the  wage-earner  in  Europe  only  because  he  does 
without  what  in  America  soon  becomes  a  necessity  to  him — food  in  good 
quantity  and  quality,  presentable  clothes,  a  comfortable  home,  and  a  large?, 
freer  life,  Meat  is  usually  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  higher  in  Europe  than 
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in  the  United  States.  The  immigrant  finds  that  he  can  buy  in  quantity 
his  flour,  potatoes,  fuel,  oil,  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  all  cheaper  than  in  the 
land  he  has  left.  The  cheapness  and  abundance  of  fruits,  and  of  our 
melons  and  tomatoes,  are  a  surprise  to  him.  After  the  most  pressing 
necessaries  come  a  line  of  things  cheaper  than  in  Europe,  such  as  cotton 
clothing,  jumpers,  and  shoes.  Fine  woollens  and  silk  stuffs,  furs,  laces, 
and  kid  gloves  cost  less  abroad.  ...  If  the  immigrant  who  comes  to  this 
country  is  willing  to  continue  living  here  at  the  same  level  he  was  obliged 
to  accept  in  his  native  land,  he  can  find  it  at  the  same  money. 

Mr.  Gompers,  in  short,  is  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  James  J- 
Hill.  It  is  less  the  high  cost  of  living  than  the  cost  of  high 
living  which  to-day  confronts  the  United  States.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  absurd  to  deny  that  prices  must  be  higher  in  some 
cases  because  of  the  Tariff.  That  is,  indeed,  the  very  purport  of 
the  Tariff — namely,  by  restricting  competition/io  keep  prices  at 
a  point  which  permits  the  Home  production  to  be  absorbed  through 
high  wages.  But  the  more  we  analyse  prices  and  the  cost  of 
living  the  more  evident  it  is  that  the  Tariff  cuts  but  little  figure ; 
that  high  prices  in  America  are  the  consequent  of  '  boom  times,' 
and  especially  of  vast  classes  of  redundant  middlemen  withdrawn 
from  the  producer  ranks,  who,  while  producing  nothing,  perhaps 
account  for  one-seventh  of  the  total  consumed. 

In  search  of  data  as  to  the  causes  underlying  the  high  cost  of 
living,  walk  with  me  into  the  shops  of  New  York.  I  go  to  a 
leading  chemist,  and  I  buy  an  imported  French  toothbrush  for 
thirty-five  cents — say,  eighteenpence.  With  a  little  trouble  I  find 
that  the  importer's  price  is  twopence-halfpenny  in  Paris,  the  duty 
is  40  per  cent.,  or  a  penny.  So  that  the  total  cost  laid  down  in 
New  York  is  just  about  fourpence.  The  importer  has  sold  it  to 
the  retailer  for  sixpence,  so  I  pay  the  final  retailer  a  shilling 
profit — a  profit  of  180  per  cent.  How  inconsiderable  a  part  has 
the  Tariff  played  in  this  transaction,  less  than  6  per  cent.,  and 
yet  in  all  good  faith  the  chemist  replies  to  my  expostulation, 
'  You  are  accustomed  to  the  prices  of  a  Free  Trade  country.' 

I  will  take  another  instance  at  random.  The  manufacturer's 
cost  in  glassware  and  pottery  is  fully  90  per  cent,  wages,  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material,  clay  and  sand,  being  quite  inconsiderable.  So 
in  the  American  system  glassware,  being  all  labour,  is  protected  by 
a  prodigiously  high  tariff.  Yet  the  American  glass  manufacturers 
have  been  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  Senate  Committee  that 
their  own  profits  were  slightly  less  than  10  per  cent.  I  buy  a 
large  pressed-glass  fruit-dish  for  tenpence.  The  merchant  who 
retails  to  me  has,  I  find,  bought  this  glass  at  the  rate  of  four-and- 
eightpence  per  dozen.  So  he  makes  a  profit  of  100  per  cent. ,  the 
protected  manufacturer  10  per  cent.  I  next  buy  a  dozen  blown- 
glass  '  needle-etched  '  champagne-glasses  for  fourteen  shillings 
(3.39  dollars).  For  these  the  retailer  paid  five  shillings  per  dozen  ; 
his  profit  in  this  case  is  180  per  cent. 
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A  word  as  to  china  ware,  the  duty  on  which  is  60  per  cent. 
Surely  I  shall  find  in  this  case  that  the  Tariff  has  increased  my 
cost  of  living?  I  go  to  Haviland  &  Co.  and  buy  a  hundred  pieces 
of  imported  china  from  Limoges;  the  price  10  J.  (fifty  dollars). 
The  import  price,  as  shown  by  the  invoice,  is  2Z. ;  add  the  duty, 
60  per  cent. ,  to  this  and  the  cost  is  only  3L  45.  And  yet  this  set 
reaches  me,  the  ultimate  consumer,  at  a  price  over  200  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  invoiced  price  with  the  duty  added.  Or,  again, 
take  Japanese  '  Blue  Point '  china  cups  and  saucers.  These  are 
valued  in  the  Customs  invoices  at  just  twopence,  and  the  duty  is 
60  per  cent.  Yet  the  New  York  retail  price  is  ninepence  a  pair. 
Here  the  customer  pays  slightly  over  a  penny  of  duty  on  a  nine- 
penny  purchase  :  thus  the  60  per  cent,  duty  has  increased  his  out- 
lay, his  '  cost  of  living,'  by  not  60  per  cent.,  but  about  11. 

Or  take  the  ordinary  two-bladed  American  pocket-knife,  for 
which  I  pay  the  retailer  half  a  crown.  There  is  no  better  steel 
in  the  world  than  that  in  the  American  '  jack  knife.'  I  find  those 
knives  cost  the  manufacturer  twelve  shillings  (2.95  dollars)  per 
dozen,  and  that  he  has  sold  them  '  to  the  trade  '  at  an  advance  of 
sixpence  per  dozen.  In  this  case,  again,  the  profit  the  retailer 
takes  from  me  is  over  130  per  cent. ;  but  still  he  defends  the  price 
on  the  ground  '  we  have  a  high  tariff  here.'  Or,  once  again, 
take  razors.  The  imported  German  razors  are  invoiced  at  five 
shillings  a  dozen,  probably  a  scandalous  under-valuation,  The 
duty  is  70  per  cent.  These  razors  are  positively  being  retailed  at 
ten  shillings  each. 

Of  all  the  Tariff  schedules  perhaps  '  Schedule  K '  of  the 
Woollen  duties  secures  the  most  indiscriminating  abuse.  There- 
fore let  me  conclude  with  the  analysis  of  the  price  of  a  suit  of 
American-made  winter  clothes ;  these  represent  12  J  Ib.  of  un- 
scoured  wool ,  in  the  form  of  3  J  yards  of  finished  cloth ,  which ,  the 
evidence  shows,  the  protected  woollen  manufacturer  has  sold  to 
the  wholesale  clothier  for  four-and-sevenpence  per  yard  (1.12J 
dollars). 

$ 
3±  yards  at  1.12£  dollars    ....     3.94 

Cutting  and  sewing    .....     3.62 
Shop  expenses    .         ...         .         .     0.76 

Finished  cost  wholesale        .         .         .     8.32  (II.  13s.  4d.) 

The  wholesale  clothier  sells  this  suit  to  the  trade  for  10.80  dollars, 
but  the  price  at  which  it  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer  is  eighteen 
dollars.  In  this  case  how  very  reasonable  is  the  profit 
of  the  protected  woollen  manufacturer,  the  '  Tariff  Baron  '  we 
read  of. 

In  America  a  furious  Tariff  campaign  is  at  hand.     Not  only  are 
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we  likely  to  see  the  low-tariff  Democrats  in  control  of  the  House 
of  ^Representatives  as  a  result  of  the  elections  in  November,  but 
not  improbably  a  Democratic  President  in  1912.  Capital,  Or- 
ganised Wealth,  that  backbone  of  the  Kepublican  party,  is  sulking 
in  its  tents,  and  will  sulk.  Eich  men  have  been  made  the  target 
of  legislation,  not  because  they  are  bad,  but  because  they  are 
rich.  The  wage-earners  are  being  assured  that  the  protected 
industries  are  despoiling  them,  while  every  middleman,  well- 
educated,  cogent,  voluble,  insurging  for  dear  life  against  Trust 
economics,  will  acclaim  the  new  moral  ideas,  but  with  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek.  What  a  world  of  humbug  we  live  in  !  Truly  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Already  the  great  prosperity  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  United  States ,  and  the  collapse  of  all  the 
Western  Exchanges  with  Asia,  have  thrown  New  York's  inter- 
national finance  out  of  gear.  The  one  thing  needful  to  secure  a 
first-class  panic  is  a  reduction  of  the  Tariff,  increased  imports,  and 
heavy  gold  exports.  The  reduced  demand  consequent  on  five 
millions  unemployed — that  is  the  speediest  method  of  all,  to  reduce 
imports,  strengthen  exchange,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  living! 
Such  is  the  financial  situation,  and  a  Tariff  agitation  may  convulse 
it.  If  so,  as  in  1893  and  again  in  1907,  the  civilised  world  is  likely 
to  learn  its  lesson  that  chaos  in  the  Great  Kepublic  will  ever  be 
followed  by  darkness  for  the  universe  of  Trade  and  Finance. 

MOKETON  FREWEN. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 
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SOME    CAUSES    OF   THE    PORTUGUESE 
REVOLUTION 


THE  extraordinary  ease  with  which  the  House  of  Braganza  was 
overthrown  has  been  attributed  to  a  profound  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Monarchy;  but,  to  overturn  a  Throne,  something 
besides  popular  dissatisfaction  is  needed.  Five  years  ago  all 
Eussia  was  much  more  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  Tsar  than 
the  Portuguese  were,  five  weeks  ago,  with  King  Manoel ;  yet 
Nicholas  the  Second  still  reigns. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  causes  have  combined  to  make 
King  Manoel  an  outcast.  The  Braganzas  had  ruled  badty.  King 
Manoel  himself  was  weak  and  inexperienced.  The  financial  and 
economic  state  of  the  country  was  deplorable.  The  taxes  were 
heavy.  By  means  of  secret  societies  the  Republicans  had  sapped 
the  loyalty  of  some  sailors  in  the  fleet  and  of  some  soldiers  in  the 
Lisbon  garrison.  Then  there  was  the  clerical  question.  From  all 
that  I  can  learn,  this  question  was,  however,  largely  artificial. 

I  once  knew  a  lady  suffering  from  epileptic  fits  who  imagined 
that  the  attacks  were  due  to  her  wearing  glasses  which  were  a 
shade  too  strong  for  her  sight ;  and  I  have  frequently  met  neuras- 
thenics who  were  convinced  that  the  irritableness  and  the  other 
unpleasant  symptoms  of  their  complaint  would  disappear  if  they 
wore  a  larger  size  in  boots  or  made  some  trivial  change  in  their 
habits.  The  Portuguese,  a  proud  people  with  a  great  history, 
are  keenly  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  now,  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, they  do  not  occupy  the  same  relative  position  in  Europe 
which  they  occupied  in  the  fifteenth  century.  They  have  declined, 
and  are  in  consequence  irritable  and  despondent.  Suddenly  they 
are  told  that  this  decline  is  due  to  clericalism.  The  statement  is 
repeated  in  a  hundred  different  forms.  The  cry  is  taken  up  by 
fanatics  who  are  as  much  opposed  to  Catholicity  as  the  Jesuits  are 
devoted  to  it.  These  anti-clericals  are  as  well  organised  and  as 
self-sacrificing  as  the  Jesuits  themselves.  Their  propaganda  is 
carried  out  with  great  skill,  persistence  and  courage.  Finally,  the 
Portuguese  people  believe  them,  just  as  the  average  man  in  the 
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street  comes  in  time  to  believe  the  persistent  advertisers  who 
scream  at  him  from  every  hoarding  and  every  station  on  the 
Underground  that  their  pale  pills  cure  cramp  ! 

A  doctor  who  tells  a  patient  that  his  troubles  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  inherited  a  poor  physique  and  a  weak  heart  is  not  so 
popular  or  so  eagerly  credited  as  a  quack  who  tells  the  same  man 
that  if  he  fasts  for  a  fortnight  or  takes  Bullock's  Malted  Food  with 
his  coffee,  or  goes  in  for  a  complete  course  of  Electric  Foot-Baths 
he  will  soon  be  bursting  with  vitality. 

This  is  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  quack  adver- 
tising, either  in  medicine  or  in  politics,  and  it  accounts  in  part  for 
the  success  of  the  anticlerical  cry  in  Portugal.  That  cry  was 
popular  because  it  flattered  Portuguese  pridp7  and  Portuguese 
indolence.  They  were  still  a  great  nation,  but  they  were  bent 
double  under  the  burden  of  Monasticism.  Let  them  but  throw  off 
that  incubus  and  they  would  at  once  tower  head  and  shoulders 
over  all  the  other  nations  in  Europe.  Such  was  the  remedy,  so 
simple,  so  attractive.  No  need  for  an  elaborate  diagnosis,  for  long 
years  of  self -discipline.  Put  out  the  monks,  and  all  will  be  well. 
This  cry  appealed,  moreover,  to  Southern  impatience  and  impul- 
siveness. Nothing  needed  but  one  short  angry  upheaval,  one 
delirious  week  of  rioting  and  convent-smashing.  How  perfectly 
delightful ! 

I  do  not  think  that  the  departure  of  the  monks  will  make  much 
difference  to  Portugal.  There  are  proportionately  more  monks  in 
Germany  than  there  were  in  Portugal,  yet  Germany  prospers. 
Whether  or  not  the  clericals  injured  Portugal  in  the  past  is  another 
matter.  Probably  the  Inquisition  did  injure  the  country  ;  but  the 
Inquisition  was  more  Governmental  than  clerical.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal, 
who  expelled  the  Jesuits,  and  whose  brother,  the  head  of  the 
Inquisition,  even  burned  a  Jesuit  at  the  stake. 

Confining  ourselves,  however, to  the  present,  we  cannot  see  that 
the  departure  of  the  Jesuits  will  make  much  difference.  Many 
loose  accusations  have  been  made  against  their  activity  in  Portugal ; 
but  careful  inquiries  which  I  have  made  on  the  spot  convince  me 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  any  of  these  charges.  It  is  generally 
understood,  for  example,  that  they  had  in  their  keeping  the  con- 
sciences of  the  Eoyal  Family,  but  several  hundred  years  ago  the 
Jesuit  Society  itself  made  what  may  be  called  a  self-denying 
ordinance  prohibiting  its  members  from  acting  as  confessors  to  any 
reigning  monarch.  When  Queen  Maria  Amelia  came  to  Lisbon 
in  1886  she  asked  for  a  Jesuit  confessor ;  but  the  Provincial  of  the 
Order  explained  that  he  could  not  comply  with  her  request.  An 
Irish  Dominican  (now  dead)  was  accordingly  selected,  and  his 
successor  was  the  French  Lazarist,  who  was  recently  murdered 
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by  the  revolutionists.  The  King's  confessor  was  a  secular  priest 
called  Feidero. 

'  But,'  we  are  told,  '  the  Jesuits  interfered  in  politics.  They 
were  behind  the  anti-republican  paper  Portugal.' 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows.  Some  years  ago  a  Portu- 
guese paper  called  the  Correo  Nacional  happened  to  be  on  its  last 
legs — not  an  unusual  state  of  things  in  Portuguese  journalism. 
A  Jesuit  priest  called  Fernando  thought  this  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  Catholic  Press  which  would  insist  on  purity  in 
political  life,  social  reform,  a  revival  of  the  religious  spirit,  civic 
pride,  patriotism,  and  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  This  was  at 
least  his  object,  but  he  could  hardly  be  blamed,  of  course,  if  he 
also  thought  occasionally  of  the  interests  of  the  Jesuits. 

Father  Fernando  accordingly  made  a  great  appeal  for  money 
wherewith  he  might  buy  the  Correo  'Nacional.  He  got  40,000 
francs,  and  with  this  money  he  bought  the  moribund  newspaper 
and  re-christened  it  the  Portugal.  Under  Father  Fernando 's 
direction  this  paper  became  a  strongly  doctrinal  organ,  devoted  to 
teaching  Christian  Apologetics.  It  tried  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
religious  matters  and  in  education.  But  it  evidently  appealed 
more  to  ecclesiastical  students  than  to  the  general  public,  and 
finally  Father  Fernando  retired. 

He  had  done  something,  however,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
Portuguese  Press.  When  Dom  Carlos,  for  instance,  was  assas- 
sinated, the  Portugal  was  the  only  paper  which  denounced  the 
murder  from  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  committed. 

The  other  papers  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  it  or  what  to 
say  about  it,  so  they  said  nothing.  Will  it  be  credited  that  for 
at  least  a  week  after  the  King's  murder  no  other  paper  in  Lisbon 
ventured  to  pass  the  slightest  criticism  on  the  assassination? 

The  Portugal  did  not  mince  words,  however,  in  speaking  of 
the  assassins  and  of  those  who  had  egged  them  on.  It  de- 
nounced, too,  the  great  demonstration  of  50,000  persons  which 
was  held  in  honour  of  the  murderers,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
graves  of  the  latter  were  strewn  with  flowers. 

Finally,  some  of  the  Koyalist  papers  rallied  to  the  Portugal's 
side  so  far  as  to  admit  that  the  murder  of  the  King  and  the  Heir- 
Apparent  was  on  the  whole  rather  bad  form. 

When  Father  Fernando  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Portugal  that  paper  was  taken  over  by  other  Eoman  Catholics, 
who  continued  it  on  the  same  lines,  but  who  had  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  Jesuits.  It  was  certainly  a,  very  outspoken 
organ,  and  it  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  Kepubli- 
cans,  but  the  latter  were,  on  their  side,  equally  outspoken. 

For  all  the  strong  things  the  Portugal  said,  the  Jesuits  were 
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blamed  by  the  ^Republicans,  and  this  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  intensity  with  which  the  latter  hated  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

One  notorious  politician  the  Portugal  attacked  with  great 
violence.  This  was  Senhor  Alpoin,  an  ex-Minister,  whom,  on 
the  strength  of  something  which  he  said  eight  days  before  the 
murder  of  King  Carlos,  it  accused  of  having  been  a  party  to  the 
assassination.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  was  true  or 
not,  but  it  did  harm  to  Alpom  and  prevented  him  from  attaining 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  which  was  to  become  Prime  Minister. 

Finally  Senhor  Alpoin  sent  a  friend  of  his,  a  journalist,  to 
the  Patriarch  begging  him,  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity,  to 
make  the  Portugal  cease  its  attacks.  The  Patriarch  complied 
with  the  request,  and  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  editor,  but  the 
latter  flatly  refused  to  comply.  He  said  that,  as  a  journalist,  he 
wras  not  in  this  matter  bound  to  obey  the  Patriarch.  He  knew 
his  facts  and  his  business.  He  also  knew  Alpoin,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  drive  that  politician  out  of  public  life. 

Senhor  Alpom  then  took  a  last  desperate  step.  He  sent  a 
friend  with  a  confidential  message  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits. 
'  If  you  make  the  Portugal  to  cease  attacking  me,'  so  ran  this 
message,  '  I  shall  not  forget  you  when  I  am  Premier.  If  you  fail 
to  do  so,  then  you  shall  feel  my  vengeance.' 

The  Provincial  said  that  he  had  no  authority  over  the  Portugal, 
and  that,  even  if  he  had,  he  could  not  sell  his  conscience  for  any 
favours. 

Thus  the  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  open  war  was  declared 
between  Alpom  and  the  Jesuits.  Alpoi'n's  paper,  the  Dia, 
attacked  the  latter  as  violently  as  the  Portugal  attacked  Alpoi'n. 
In  the  public  examinations,  conducted  by  friends  of  Alpoin,  nearly 
all  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  were  "  plucked."  Then  Alpoin  left 
the  Progressistas  and  became  chief  of  the  Dissidentes,  who  were 
allied  to  the  [Republicans. 

The  late  Premier,  Senhor  de  Souza,  was  only  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Alpoin,  who  really  engineered  the  recent  revolution, 
and  who  has  now  declared  himself  an  out-and-out  Kepublican. 

So  much  for  the  vague  charges  against  the  Jesuits.  As  for  the 
facts  in  their  favour,  they  are  not  vague.  The  magnificent  college 
of  Campolido  is— or  rather  was  two  weeks  ago — a  very  large  and 
concrete  fact.  It  was  the  only  educational  and  scientific  institu- 
tion in  Portugal  which  was  worthy  of  the  name.  It  had  three 
hundred  boys,  some  of  them  the  sons  of  Kepublican  leaders.  It 
turned  out,  during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  a  long  list  of 
distinguished  men.  It  published  a  scientific  magazine  called  the 
Broteria,  which  is  favourably  known  to  scientists  all  over  the 
world. 

The  correspondents  who  visited  Campolido  after  its  destruction 
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saw  a  strange  spectacle.  The  Republican  apostles  of  progress 
and  enlightenment  were  smashing  the  valuable  microscopes  and 
up-to-date  scientific  apparatus  of  the  so-called  obscurantist  priests. 
It  was  not  a  chance  contrast  this,  a  fortuitous  reversal  of  rdles.  It 
holds  good  throughout  all  this  revolution.  The  Portuguese  Re- 
publican is  vague  and  windy.  He  will  establish  a  reign  of 
'  austere  justice  '  and  poetic  politics,  and  will,  in  short,  bring 
about  the  Millennium.  Judging  by  the  studies  and  library  of 
Campolido,  the  Jesuits  seem  to  have  been  trying  in  a  hard-headed, 
businesslike  way  that  would  do  credit  to  Glasgow,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  young  Portugal  to  concrete  things  like  metallurgy, 
zoology,  botany,  modern  languages,  modern  business  methods, 
engineering,  &c.  Father  Narcisso  Martins  wrote  largely  and  ex- 
tremely well  on  arboriculture  and  agriculture.  He  also  drew  up, 
not  vaguely  like  a  dreamer,  but  with  plans  and  maps  that  would 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  engineer,  a  splendid  scheme  for  the 
irrigation  of  all  Southern  Portugal  by  means  of  an  enormous 
barrage  (240  feet  in  height)  constructed  at  Villa  Velha  de  Rodam 
in  such  a  way  that  the  level  of  the  water  might  be  raised  by 
240  feet,  in  which  case  it  could  be  carried  through  aqueducts 
throughout  the  whole  Alem  Tejo.  This  plan  had  been  ventilated 
about  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Bento  de  Moura,  who  was  regarded 
as  a  madman  for  advocating  it.  Father  Martins  revived  the 
scheme  in  March  last,  and  showed  conclusively  by  examples  drawn 
from  the  Rhine,  India,  and  Egypt  that  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy.  If  it  were  successfully  carried  through,  the  economical 
question  in  Portugal  would  almost  be  solved,  for  the  wrant  of  water 
is  the  great  trouble  in  Southern  Portugal ,  and  if  water  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  by  irrigation  works  the  whole  face  of  that  country 
would  be  changed  for  the  better,  and  the  Republican  peasants 
of  the  South  would,  in  all  probability,  become  ardent  Royalists, 
like  the  peasantry  in  the  well-watered  North. 

The  Jesuits  thus  did  their  best  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
Portuguese  to  the  development  of  their  country's  inexhaustible 
resources  and  to  the  study  of  science.  Father  Alphonse  Luisier, 
S.J.,  published  a  complete  list  (about  1000)  of  the  plants  growing 
in  the  Setubal  region  (see  the  Bulletins  '  da  Sociedade  Broteriana 
1902,'  Coimbra).  The  same  Jesuit  has  since  made  a  careful  study 
of  Bryologia,  and  is  well  known  among  bryologists.  He  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  mosses  of  Portugal,  and  had  collected  at 
Campolido  a  fine  library  and  a  great  number  of  specimens. 

Father  Antonio  Pinto,  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry,  is 
well  known  by  his  works  on  the  radio-activity  of  water.  He  had 
just  returned  to  Campolido  from  the  Congress  of  Electricity  and 
Radiology,  held  at  Brussels  in  August  and  September  last,  when 
he  was  arrested.  In  the  Broteria  magazine,  which  was  edited  by 
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Father  Camille  Torrend,  S.J.,  himself  a  remarkable  scientist,  he 
wrote  several  articles  on  physics,  especially  on  electricity.  Many 
distinguished  laymen  wrote  in  the  same  magazine  :  for  example, 
Valerio  Cordeiro,  Paulin  Vielledent,  Manuel  Kebimbo,  the  engineer 
d'Ascenc&o  Guimaroes.  Many  foreign  scientists  also  wrote  in  it  : 
viz.  Father  Narres,  a  Spanish  Jesuit ;  Father  Eick  and  Father 
Theissen,  who  dealt  with  the  mycology  of  Brazil ;  Father 
Narruro,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  disciple  of  Father  Cirerra,  the  well- 
known  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Tortosa.  Father  Narruro 
wrote  exclusively  about  earthquakes. 

The  decree  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal  declares  that 
this  step  is  taken  '  because  they  [the  Jesuits]  are  an  anomaly  in 
modern  civilisation.'  Keally,  however,  the  Jesuits  of  Campolido 
seem  to  have  been  more  in  touch  with  the  twentieth  century  than 
the  revolutionists  who  expelled  them. 

As  for  the  other  religious  Orders,  it  is  hard  to  see  in  what 
manner  they  were  a  drag  on  the  country's  progress.  The  Fran- 
ciscans are  allowed  to  stay  so  long  as  no  more  than  three  of  them 
live  together.  This  is  on  account  of  their  sympathy  with  the 
Republicans  and  their  intense  hatred  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  little 
monthly  magazine,  The  Voice  of  St.  Antony,  was  so  distinctly 
modernist  that  it  was  censured  by  Eome  and  suppressed .  For  some 
years  it  had  been  conducting  a  running  fight  with  the  Messenger 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  very  anti-modernist  organ  of  the 
Portuguese  Jesuits.  After  the  Voice  of  St.  Antony  was  suppressed 
the  Franciscans  started  at  Oporto  the  Correio  do  Norte,  a  daily 
paper,  republican  in  politics ;  and  the  Franciscan  group  in  the 
Chamber  afterwards  supported  Teixeira  de  Souza. 

This  internecine  warfare  weakened,  by  the  way,  the  clerical 
and  monarchical  parties,  and  gave  a  bad  example  to  the  common 
people.  Similarly,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  by  Pombal  was  preceded  by  a  hundred  years'  conflict  of 
the  greatest  ferocity  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans ; 
while  a  Jesuit-Dominican  war  preceded  the  expulsion  of  both 
Jesuits  and  Dominicans  from  China  and  Japan. 

For  many  years  back  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  in  Portugal 
have  been  at  peace,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  Domini- 
cans. That  Order  disappeared  from  Portugal,  and  is  only  repre- 
sented there  by  the  three  or  four  Irish  Fathers  in  the  Church  of 
Corpo  Santo.  Even  they  tell  me  that  they  are  not  self-supporting. 
They  could  not  exist  for  a  day  were  it  not  for  the  help  they  get 
from  Ireland.  The  collection  they  take  up  in  the  church  on  a 
Sunday  does  not  pay  for  the  candles  on  the  altar.  For  some  years 
past  they  have  been  trying  to  establish  again  a  native  community 
of  Dominicans,  but  owing  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  average  Portu- 
guese novice  the  scheme  has  not  been  much  of  a  success.  Just 
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before  the  revolution  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  together  a 
few  native  Postulants,  but  the  Eepublicans  have  now  dispersed 
them,  and  in  any  case  the  new  branch  would  hardly  have  taken 
root.  It  was  a  very  withered  and  sickly  shoot. 

But,  indeed,  the  Jesuits  themselves  are  not  a  self-supporting 
community  in  Portugal.  Once  they  were.  Once  there  were  four 
Jesuit  Provinces  in  Portugal,  and  that  country  was  the  best 
recruiting-ground  of  the  Society.  Now  there  is  only  one  Portu- 
guese Province  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits  in  Portugal  are, 
however,  dependent  on  the  Spanish  Province,  and,  like  the 
Dominicans  and  most  of  the  other  Orders,  they  bring  foreign  money 
into  the  country  instead  of  sending  native  money  out  of  it. 

In  Lisbon  alone  the  religious  Congregations  gave,  until  the 
outbrea-k  of  the  revolution ,  2000  free  meals  daily ,  and  about  30 ,000 
free  meals  were  given  daily  by  the  monasteries  and  nunneries 
throughout  Portugal.  Education  was  almost  free  (at  Campolido 
a  boarder  had  only  to  pay  two  pounds  a  month  for  his  education 
and  his  board) ,  so  that  the  new  Government  will  find  itself  com- 
pelled to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  schools  and  on  the  un- 
employed. As  economy  is  the  great  watchword  of  President  Braga 
(so  he  told  me  himself),  and  as  the  heavy  taxation  was  a  potent 
cause  in  bringing  about  the  revolution,  the  Republic  will  be  in 
difficulties  directly.  Schools  of  course  are  necessary,  but  it  will 
be  years  before  the  Portuguese  peasant  comes  to  see  the  good  of 
them  ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  am  doubtful  if  the  new  Republican 
schools  will  be  of  much  account.  We  know  what  these  new 
business  schools  are  in  Spain,  presided  over  by  briefless  lawyers 
with  a  craze  for  politics,  journalism  and  frothy  oratory 

The  uprising  against  the  Jesuits  was  the  great  feature  of  the 
revolution.  In  fact,  the  whole  revolution  was  simply  an  anti- 
Jesuit  and  anti-clerical  outburst  of  which  the  Republicans  took 
advantage  in  order  to  compass  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  and 
the  Monarchy.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  the  case 
against  the  Jesuits  and  the  religious  Orders  is  not  strong.  There 
are  in  the  country  only  300  priests  Belonging  to  religious  Orders 
and  500  nuns.  Some  of  the  Orders  possessed  no  property. 
Their  great  monasteries  and  colleges  were  nominally  lent  to 
them  by  pious  associations  of  Catholic  laymen.  That  property 
cannot  be  confiscated.  Neither  can  the  property  which  is  held 
in  the  names  of  foreigners.  Germany  has  already  intimated  that 
she  will  demand  compensation  if  the  property  of  any  German 
subject — be  he  monk,  Jesuit  or  priest — is  confiscated  or  destroyed. 
Great  Britain  will  probably  object  to  the  confiscation  of  the  Jesuit 
houses  at  Goa  and  elsewhere  which  are  registered  as  the  property 
of  English  Jesuits. 

Thus  the  confiscation  of  the  monasteries  will  yield  nothing  to 
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the  Eepublican  Government  but  debts  and  diplomatic  difficulties. 
The  uprooting  of  the  Trinas,  a  native  Order  of  nuns  devoted  to 
works  of  charity,  will  soon  be  felt  by  the  poorer  classes.  Then 
there  will  be  a  natural  reaction  against  the  savagery  of  the  last  few 
weeks.  Even  "during  the  height  of  the  anti-clerical  riots  soldiers 
and  sailors  could  be  seen  weeping  for  the  poor  nuns.  When  some 
of  the  Jesuits  left,  people  said,  '  God  must  have  some  awful  fate 
in  store  for  us  when  He's  sending  you  away.' 

The  people  are  more  superstitious  than  ever  they  were.  Their 
belief  in  the  underground  passages  of  the  monks  and  their  hair- 
raising  stories  of  the  magical  performances  of  the  Jesuits  show 
this  clearly.  It  only  needs  a  slight  shock  of  earthquake  at  Lisbon 
to  provoke  a  counter-revolution  that  will  bring  back  not  only  the 
Jesuits  but  even  the  King. 

Innocently  or  not,  clericalism  was  undoubtedly  one  cause  of 
the  revolution.  Senhor  Teixeira  de  Souza,  Dom  Manoel's  last 
Premier,  was  another  cause.  All  the  Royalists  and  clericals  and 
a  good  many  of  the  Republicans  say  that  he  deliberately  "betrayed 
his  master.  The  clericals  are  especially  angry  with  him,  and, 
judging  by  the  way  in  which  they  speak  of  him,  the  Jesuits  would, 
I  think,  be  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  if  they  saw  him 
immersed  in  boiling  oil. 

As  for  the  Republicans,  the  Povo  de  Aveiro,  one  of  their  papers, 
says  that  '  the  Premier  had  a  most  minute  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  plot. '  Joa"o  Chages,  editor  of  the  Republican  paper  Capital, 
says  that  the  Republicans  hailed  with  delight  De  Souza 's  appoint- 
ment as  Premier,  and  redoubled  their  efforts,  being  sure  '  that  the 
pseudo-Liberalism  of  the  regenerador  Government  would  second 
these  efforts.' 

None  of  this  of  course  is  decisive  evidence,  and  indeed  the  Povo 
de  Aveiro  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Premier  was  not  a 
knave,  he  certainly  was  a  fool.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Teixeira 
de  Souza  has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  quite  remarkable 
stupidity.  The  only  public  position  he  ever  held  before  was  that 
of  head  of  the  Custom  House,  and,  as  Premier,  he  was  understood 
to  be  the  tool  of  his  fellow-townsman  Senhor  Alpoi'n ,  the  leader  of 
the  Dissidentes.  That  burly,  loud-voiced  intriguer  from  the 
Trazos  Montes  was  indeed  the  villain  of  the  piece.  He  now  says 
so  himself  daily  in  his  paper,  the  Dia.  But ,  though  a  great  friend  of 
Affonso  Costa  and  a  member  of  the  same  secret  society,  he  is  as 
much  distrusted  by  the  Republicans  as  he  was  by  the  Royalists, 
and  he  will  never  be  able  to  do  anything  in  politics — save 
manipulate  puppets. 

What  tells  most  against  the  ex-Premier  is  the  record  of  his 
activity — or  rather,  of  his  non-activity — during  the  last  few  weeks 
of  the  monarchy.  It  is  an  amazing  record,  very  hard  to  explain, 
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especially  during  its  latter  stages,  except  on  the  assumption  that 
Senhor  de  Souza  had  at  least  a  tacit  agreement  with  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Before  the  elections  of  August  last ,  King  Manoel  found  himself 
in  a  political  cul-de-sac  similar  to  that  in  which  his  father  had 
been  at  the  time  of  his  murder.  Several  gangs  of  corrupt  poli- 
ticians had  periodically  plundered  the  country  under  the  pretence 
of  governing  it.  Constitutional  rule  was  impossible,  and  mean- 
while the  Eepublicans  were  increasing  their  activity.  Under 
similar  circumstances,  Dom  Carlos  had  effected  a  coup  d'etat  and 
appointed  Franco  Dictator.  It  was  now  open  to  Dom  Manoel  to 
do  the  same  thing  or  else  to  take  the  opposite  course,  the  course 
of  leniency  and  mildness.  The  King's  gentleness,  apathy  and 
dislike  for  vigorous  mental  or  physical  action  led  him  to  take  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  He  offered  the  Premiership  to  Teixeira  de 
Souza,  a  man  of  Liberal,  almost  Eepublican,  sympathies.  His 
object  in  doing  so  was  to  imitate  King  Alfonso  by  inaugurating  an 
anti-clerical  campaign  with  the  object  of  making  himself  popular 
with  the  really  large  section  of  his  people  who  were  anti-clerical 
(but  not  anti-monarchical),  and  thus  taking  the  wind  out  of  the 
Republicans'  sails. 

The  first  great  mistake  of  Teixeira  de  Souza  was  his  alliance 
with  the  Republicans  at  the  last  elections.  It  was  a  critical 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  the  Premier's 
first  duty  to  make  a  clear  issue  of  it,  to  raise  a  flag  round  which 
all  friends  of  the  King  might  rally.  It  was  a  question  of  Monarch- 
ists against  Republicans.  No  other  division  was  possible.  Yet 
the  Premier  allied  himself  with  Vinceslao  de  Lima,  ReymSo, 
Alpoin,  and  the  Republicans  against  the  Royalists  and  Conserva- 
tives— viz.  the  Progressistas,  Franquistas  (Liberal  Regenera- 
dores),  Henriquistas,  and  Nacionalistas.  Thus  he  split  the 
Royalist  vote.  Some  Royalists  voted  for  the  King's  Premier. 
Some  voted  for  the  Conservatives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Re- 
publican vote  was  solid  everywhere,  and  no  fewer  than  ten  Repub- 
licans were  returned  for  Lisbon  alone.  This  has  well  been 
described  as  a  '  notice  to  quit '  served  upon  the  Monarchy. 

Dom  Manoel' s  choice  of  De  Souza  as  Premier  had  already  lost 
the  Monarchy  its  best  friends.  I  have  been  assured  by  a  most 
competent  authority  that  this  choice  and  the  results  of  the  subse- 
quent elections  made  all  the  loyal  officers  lose  heart ,  and  accounted 
for  the  amazing  supineness  of  the  Army  leaders  when  the  revolu- 
tion at  length  burst.  Many  things  are  permitted  to  a  King,  but 
one  thing  he  must  not  do,  he  must  not  turn  Republican.  If  he 
does,  Royalists  will  not  fight  for  him  with  any  great  enthusiasm. 

The  Premier's  fatal  splitting  of  the  Royalist  vote  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  due  to  an  error  of  judgment  such  as  makes  many 
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a  good  captain  run  his  ship  on  the  rocks,  but  in  the  present 
instance  there  was  not  only  bad  steering,  there  was  also  something 
that  looked  like  scuttling. 

Why  did  the  Premier  not  rouse  himself  when  he  must  have 
learned  that  the  Ee volution  was  due  in  a  few  days  ?  It  could  not 
have  been  that  he  was  ignorant.  Many  people  knew  that  a  revo- 
lution was  coming  off  in  Portugal.  Senhor  Magalhaes  de  Lima 
sounded  London  and  Paris  about  it.  When  Lisbon  was  isolated 
by  the  cutting  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph  wires,  Oporto,  and 
even  Paris,  knew  very  well  what  had  happened. 

Yet  Teixeira  de  Souza  knew  nothing  of  it  at  all,  and  never,  I 
suppose,  spoke  to  the  King  on  this  subject.  Instead  of  making 
counter  preparations  he  began  to  appoint  Republicans  as  civil 
governors  and  provincial  officials.  I  have  t^is  on  the  best  oral 
authority,  and  I  also  have  it  before  me  in  print  in  the  Povo  de 
Aveiro,  a  Republican  and  anti-clerical  paper.  One  of  these 
governors ,  Senhor  Motta  Veiga ,  Governor  of  Guarda ,  went  during 
this  period  on  a  picnic  with  Senhor  Affonso  Costa,  the  'present 
Republican  Minister  of  Justice,  and  took  part  in  a  public  and 
demonstrative  singing  of  the  Marseillaise. 

On  occasions  of  previous  unrest,  it  had  been  found  that  fire- 
arms were  smuggled  into  Lisbon  in  motor-cars.  At  first  these 
motors  rushed  with  such  speed  past  the  guards  stationed  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  that  they  could  not  be  stopped,  but  finally 
chains'  were  placed  across  the  roads  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds  were 
thus  brought  to  a  standstill  whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 

On  the  present  occasion  no  such  precautions  were  taken. 
Motors  were  free  to  enter  the  city  in  dozens  with  cargoes  of  rifles. 
Large  consignments  of  firearms  were  also  smuggled  in  by  railway , 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  Republican  emissaries  employed  on  the 
trains,  thanks  also  to  the  carelessness  and  blindness  of  the  military 
authorities  at  the  stations. 

Everybody  outside  the  Royal  palaces  knew  of  these  ominous 
preparations,  which  made  the  Royalists  lose  heart  in  proportion 
as  they  inspired  the  mutineers  with  courage. 

But  the  Premier  did  not  act.  When  the  revolt  actually  broke 
out  he  was  in  town,  but  did  not  trouble  to  call  on  the  King  or  even 
to  answer  Dom  Manoel  when  the  latter  telephoned  to  him.  He 
remained  quietly  in  one  of  the  barracks,  and  the  report  which  he 
afterwards  caused  to  be  circulated,  that  he  was  wounded  in  the 
leg,  was  ludicrously  untrue.  The  fact  that  he  was  never  once 
molested  by  the  Republicans  speaks  for  itself ;  also  the  fact  that 
he  has  now  recognised  the  new  regime.  In  a  few  years  (if  the 
Republic  lasts  so  long)  he  will  probably  be  President. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Senhor  Teixeira  de  Souza  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  his  great  mistake  (or  his  great  treachery)  in  allow- 
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ing  the  fleet  to  return  to  Lisbon.  The  fleet  in  Portugal  is  a  sort 
of  reformatory.  The  worst  and  most  desperate  characters  are 
made  to  serve  in  it.  Consequently  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
winning  over  some  of  the  sailors  to  the  revolutionary  side.  Every- 
body knew  that  the  fleet  was  revolutionary.  Yet  the  Premier 
allowed  it  back  to  the  Tagus. 

And  yet  even  in  the  fleet  the  Royalists  were  in  the  majority, 
only  that,  like  their  King  and  their  Premier,  they  were  an 
apathetic  majority  without  a  head,  while  the  Republican  minority 
was  energetic  and  vigorous  and  well  directed.  When  the  revolu- 
tion first  broke  out,  the  Dom  Carlos  threatened  to  sink  the  San 
Raphael  if  she  approached.  Then  two  Republican  officers  and 
fifty  bluejackets  seized  the  powder-magazine  on  the  Dom  Carlos, 
and  finally,  with  the  assistance  of  boatloads  of  armed  civilians  from 
the  shore,  got  possession  of  the  vessel. 

The  Army  seems  to  have  been  mostly  Royalist,  but  it  had  no 
one  to  lead  it.  Only  two  regiments  were  disloyal,  the  1st  and  the 
16th.  Of  the  16th  only  half  was  disaffected,  and  it  had  no 
revolutionary  officer,  so  that  Santos  Machado,  a  naval  officer,  took 
control  of  it.  Meanwhile,  all  the  cavalry  and  infantry  and  the 
5th  Chasseurs  remained  loyal,  but  they  got  no  advice  from  the 
Government  or  from  their  superiors. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  resemblance  between  this  revolution 
and  the  Turkish  reaction  of  April  1909.  In  both  cases  we  have  the 
same  secret  societies  debauching  the  rank  and  file,  the  same 
seizure  or  murder  of  officers,  the  same  profound  discontent  worked 
up  in  connexion  with  a  matter  which  had  in  reality  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  national  welfare — the  Turks  wanting  the  Sheriat, 
the  Portuguese  the  expulsion  of  the  friars.  In  both  cases  the 
same  Press  agitation,  the  same  deafness,  dumbness  and  invisibility 
of  the  Government  once  the  revolt  broke  out. 

In  Lisbon  as  in  Stamboul  the  apathy  of  the  Government  lost 
all. 

Even  when  the  revolution  had  been  raging  for  a  day  the 
Minister  of  Justice  was  still  amusing  himself  in  a  seaside  hotel, 
and  an  extraordinary  number  of  Army  officers  were  on  leave  in 
various  health  resorts. 

In  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  revolution  mention  must 
also  be  made  of  King  Manoel,  for  had  not  the  Monarch  been 
young,  inexperienced,  indisposed  to  exertion,  the  revolutionists 
might  not  have  succeeded  so  easily. 

The  whole  state  of  things  at  the  Royal  palace  was  extra- 
ordinarily favourable  to  the  Republicans.  Even  if  the  King  had 
manifested  any  desire  to  act  with  vigour  before  or  immediately 
after  the  revolution,  his  mother  and  his  grandmother  would  not 
have  allowed  him  to  take  any  risfe.  The  appointment  of 
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De  Souza  as  Premier  had  alienated  all  the  Royalists  ;  so  that  when 
the  shells  from  the  warships  were  falling  on  his  palace  Dom 
Manoel  had  no  one  to  whom  he  could  turn  for  advice.  His  abrupt 
flight  made  the  Royalist  cause  hopeless.  King  Manoel' s  place  on 
the  5th  of  October  was  in  the  Avenida  da  Liberdade,  where  so 
many  leaderless  brave  men  were  dying  for  him.  His  presence 
would  have  rallied  all  loyal  subjects  around  him.  And  even  after 
Lisbon  was  taken,  there  was  still  hope  if  he  had  gone  at  once  to 
Oporto.  Oporto  always  wants  to  do  the  opposite  of  what  Lisbon 
does,  and,  moreover,  the  north  is  more  Royalist  than  the  south. 

There  are  even  now  in  the  north  two  regiments  which  have 
not  yet  given  in  their  formal  adhesion  to  the  new  regime,  and  it 
is  a  most  significant  fact  that  the  anti-clerical  movement  in  Oporto 
was  far  from  being  as  strong  as  it  was  in  Lisbon.  In  fact,  there 
is  still  near  Oporto  a  monastery  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whose  inmates  have  not  yet  been  disturbed.  In 
short,  it  is  clear  that  Dom  Manoel  would  have  been  received  with 
open  arms  in  Oporto  if  he  had  gone  there  immediately  after  leaving 
Lisbon,  and  that  he  would  soon  have  had  all  the  north  in  his 
hands.  But  he  went  to  Gibraltar,  awaiting  a  '  call '  to  come 
back.  If  Napoleon  in  Elba  had  waited  for  a  '  call '  from  France 
he  would  never  again  have  entered  the  Tuileries.  Kings  must 
in  these  matters  take  a  certain  amount  of  initiative  and  of  risk. 

Another  leading  cause  of  the  revolution  was  the  corruption  of 
the  Army.  The  whole  system  by  which  this  result  was  attained 
has  now  been  described  in  great  detail  by  the  principal  agents,  by 
Senhor  Joao  Chagas,  Captain  Palla,  and  others.  As  it  is  based 
on  the  undermining  of  discipline  and  Christianity  among  the 
soldiers,  it  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  not  only  to  the  men  against 
whom  it  is  used,  but  also  to  the  men  who  use  it.  The  artillery- 
men, wrho  revolted  first,  now  want  higher  pay.  The  sailors  all 
want  to  be  policemen,  with  large  salaries  and  plenty  of  leisure. 
The  soldiers  have  contracted  an  awkward  taste  for  murdering  their 
officers.  The  regiments  know  that  they  are  ruled  by  some  secret 
club,  not  by  the  colonel. 

And  here  I  must  say  frankly  that  many  of  these  clubs  are 
Freemason  Lodges.  Writing  in  the  Mundo  of  the  18th  of 
October,  Captain  Palla  states  this  distinctly.  He  tells  how  he 
began  his  propaganda  in  1894  by  '  the  foundation  of  the  Lodge 
Portugal,  whose  members  were  exclusively  officers.'  Captain 
Lobinho  Zuzarte,  of  the  General  Staff,  was  president,  and  the 
object  of  the  club  was  to  gain  the  adhesion  of  most  of  the  officers 
in  the  garrison.  The  present  Minister  of  War  belonged  to  it. 
Few  officers  joined,  however,  only  sergeants  and  common  soldiers. 
The  carbonarios  were  invited  to  help  in  the  debauching  of  the 
men.  Captain  Palla  wanted  to  pass  to  the  First  Artillery  in 
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order  to  corrupt  that  regiment,  and  he  applied,  not  to  his  superior 
officers,  but  to  the  Directorio  of  the  secret  society.  He  speaks  of 
group  this  and  group  that,  so  that  evidently  there  was  an  army 
inside  an  army,  a  secret  army  of  conspirators  inside  the  Eoyal 
Army  of  soldiers.  Civilians  were  also  enrolled  in  this  secret 
army.  Captain  Palla  soon  had  15,000.  The  Municipal  Guards 
could  not  be  corrupted,  '  so  that  we  decided  that  the  carbonarios 
should  assail  them  on  their  way  through  the  streets  with  dynamite 
bombs  and  hand-grenades  thrown  from  the  side  streets  near  which 
they  passed.'  .  .  .  The  conspirators  set  great  store  on  getting 
the  private  soldiers  to  read  the  Seculo,  a  fiercely  Kepublican  and 
anti-clerical  paper.  It  helped  them  greatly  in  gaining  over 
barracks  after  barracks.  The  First  Kegiment  of  Artillery  took 
fifty  copies  of  this  paper  daily.  Signals,  signs  and  passwords  were 
arranged  for  the  use  of  the  initiated. 

Finally,  Captain  Palla  tells  how  the  revolt  was  begun  by  the 
marines  landing  at  Terreiro  do  Paco  and  seizing  the  telegraph 
station,  and  how  the  civilians  used  bombs  and  hand-grenades  to 
harry  the  Municipal  Guards. 

Senhor  JoSo  Chagas,  another  Eepublican  leader,  tells  distinctly 
how  the  Associaqao  Carbonaria  Portugueza  took  a  large  part  in 
the  movement. 

The  disquieting  feature  of  all  this  activity  is  that  atheistical 
and  anarchical  associations  were  called  in  to  assist  the  revolu- 
tionists. Even  Eepublicans  lament  that  such  allies  should  have 
been  employed.  '  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  bomb/  writes  a 
strong  Kepublican  and  anti-clerical,  Senhor  Francisco  Manuel 
Homem  Cbristo.  '  A  bomba  foi  proclamada,  exaltada,  santificada 
por  to  das  as  for  mas.' 

The  creator  of  the  bomb  [continues  the  same  writer]  is  the  Anarchist. 
The  Anarchist  is,  then,  the  founder  of  the  Portuguese  Republic.  The 
regiments  were  not  led  against  the  King  by  their  officers.  They  were 
debauched  by  revolutionists.  It  was  a  work  of  anarchy.  And  will  the 
Anarchists  who  carried  out  this  work  stop  here  for  the  sake  of  the  Republic  ? 
Will  they  not  continue  to  corrupt  the  troops  ? 

In  a  previous  passage  the  same  writer  declares  that  this  is  in 
verity  finis  patrice. 

Those  who  have  corrupted  the  Monarchy  will  corrupt  the  Republic. 
Those  who  have  debauched  our  troops  will  continue  to  debauch  them  until 
they  reduce  us  to  a  state  of  complete  disorganisation.  Now,  disorganisa- 
tion is  fatal  to  all  love  of  work.  And  unfortunately  it  is  only  a  love  for 
hard  work  that  will  save  us.  ...  Ev^rything  good  will  disappear  from 
the  minds  of  the  people.  With  the  fear  of  the  King  they  will  lose  the 
fear  of  God.  Love  of  country,  love  of  their  superiors  will  vanish. 
Aristocracy,  religion,  family  life,  will  disappear.  And  can  we  afford 
to  lose  all  this  just  now,  we  with  all  our  moral,  intellectual,  and  racial 
defects  ? 
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The  disorganisation  of  Portuguese  society  was  very  great,  Is  that 
disorganisation  now  going  to  end  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  Republic  will  bring  us  order.  But  can  we  affirm 
that  the  present  disorder  is  the  result  of  the  corruption  that  set  in  under 
the  Monarchy  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  work  of  the  Positivists,  the  Comtists, 
of  Theophile  Braga  and  his  friends  ? 

Indiscipline,  the  peculiar  possession  of  this  semi-African  race  which 
we  call  Portuguese,  has  many  and  deep  roots.  It  existed  under  Absolutism ; 
it  existed  under  Constitutionalism  ;  and  it  will  exist  under  the  Republic. 
.  .  .  Constitutionalism,  with  its  formulae,  incomprehensible  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  did  not  diminish  that  indiscipline  ;  it  augmented  it. 
And  the  Republic,  continuing  the  work  of  Constitutionalism,  will  make 
that  indiscipline  degenerate  into  anarchy. 

And  this,  be  it  noted,  is  written  not  by  a  disappointed  emigre, 
but  by  a  strong  Republican — a  Republican  of  ;fehe  sound  American 
or  Swiss  school,  however — in  a  paper  published  in  the  Portuguese 
town  of  Aveiro  on  the  16th  of  October,  when  all  Portugal  should, 
if  the  new  regime  was  a  blessing,  have  been  radiant  with  joy, 
confidence  and  hope.  And  the  fact  that,  even  in  Lisbon,  the 
circulation  of  that  truthful  Aveiro  newspaper  has  doubled  and 
trebled  and  quadrupled  since  the  revolution,  shows  that  many 
Portuguese  think  as  it  does. 

FRANCIS  MCCULLAGH. 
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TIME  has  stood  still  with  Francis  Bacon.  His  teachings,  tried 
by  the  test  of  four  centuries,  are  as  valuable  as  ever,  and  in  their 
practical  utility  far  above  the  writings  of  other  philosophers.  As 
he  himself  says,  '  Fruits  and  works  stand  as  sponsors  and  sureties 
for  the  truths  of  philosophies.'  By  his  fruit  he  is  known.  Of 
what  real  help  are  the  profoundest  of  speculations  on  the 
credibility  of  religion  or  the  workings  of  the  soul?  What  does 
it  profit  a  people  to  deprive  them  of  faith ,  of  hope  and  of  charity  ? 
Yet  this  has  been  the  summit  of  endeavour  to  many  of  the  world's 
wise  men.  Fortunately,  such  sophistries  have  produced  but  small 
impression  on  the  British  race.  '  We  have  little  hope,'  said 
a  Nietzsche  apostle  recently,  '  of  establishing  our  doctrines  in 
England.  The  people  are  too  solid  and  the  ground  they  stand 
on  too  sure.'  Bacon  was  cast  in  another  mould.  On  the  pages 
of  writers,  from  Solomon  to  Machiavelli,  his  unsurpassed  intellect 
was  brought  to  bear,  in  order  to  evolve  principles  of  guidance  in 
a  workaday  world  which  should  lead  towards  success  and 
happiness  in  men  and  nations.  In  his  works  may  be  found 
matters  of  import  for  the  statesman  and  soldier,  merchant  and 
gardener,  lover  and  friend  :  a  little  kingdom  of  verities  and 
principles,  laws  and  axioms.  His  'understanding  resembled  the 
tent  which  the  fairy  Paribanou  gave  to  Prince  Ahmed.  Fold  it, 
and  it  seemed  a  toy  for  the  hand  of  a  lady ;  spread  it ,  and  the 
armies  of  powerful  sultans  might  repose  beneath  its  shade.' 

More  than  any  other  of  his  essays,  that  on  The  True  Great- 
nesse  of  Kingdomes  and  Estates  is  replete  with  valuable  teaching 
for  a  nation. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  compared,  not  to  any  great  Kernell  or  Nut, 
but  to  a  Graine  of  Mustard-seed  ;  which  is  one  of  the  least  Graines,  but  hath 
in  it  a  Property  and  Spirit,  hastily  to  get  up  and  spread.  So  are  there 
States,  great  in  Territory,  and  yet  not  apt  to  Enlarge  or  Command,  and 
some,  that  have  but  a  small  Dimension  of  Stemme,  and  yet  apt  to  be  the 
Foundations  of  Great  Monarchies. 

Walled  Townes,  stored  Arsenals  and  Armouries,  Goodly  Races  of  Horse, 
Chariots  of  Warre,  Elephants,  Ordnance,  Artillery  and  the  like  ;  all  this 
is  but  a  Sheep  in  the  Lion's  skin,  except  the  Breed  and  disposition  of  the 
People,  be  stout  and  warlike.  .  .  .  Many  are  the  Examples,  of  the  great 
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oddes  between  Number  and  Courage:  So  that  a  Man  may  truly  make  a 
Judgement:  That  the  Principal  Point  of  Greatnesse  in  any  State,  is  to 
have  a  Race  of  Military  Men.  Neither  is  Money  the  sinewes  of  Warre 
(as  it  is  trivially  said)  where  the  Sinewes  of  Men's  Armes,  in  Base  and 
Effeminate  People,  are  failing.  For  Solon  said  well  to  Croesus  (when  in 
Ostentation  he  shewed  him  his  Gold)  '  Sir,  if  any  other  come,  that  hath 
better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  Master  of  all  this  gold.'  Therefore  let  any 
Prince  or  State  thinke  soberly  of  his  Forces,  except  his  Militia  of  Natives, 
be  of  good  and  Valiant  Soldiers.  .  .  . 

But  above  all,  for  Empire  and  Greatnesse  it  importeth  most ;  that  a 
Nation  doe  professe  Armes  as  their  principall  Honour,  Study,  and  occupa- 
tion. ...  No  Nation,  which  doth  not  directly  professe  Armes,  may  look 
to  have  their  greatnesse  fall  into  their  Mouthes.  And  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  a  most  certaine  oracle  of  Time ;  that  those  States  that  continue  long 
in  that  Profession  do  wonders.  .  .  . 

First,  therefore,  let  Nations  that  pretend  to  greatnesse,  have  this  ;  that 
they  be  sensible  of  Wrongs,  either  upon  Borderers,  Merchants,  or  Politique 
Ministers  ;  and  that  they  sit  not  too  long  upon  a  Provocation. 

Secondly,  let  them  be  prest  and  ready,  to  give  Aids  and  Succours,  to 
their  Confederates.  .  .  .  Let  it  suffice,  That  no  Estate  expect  to  be  great, 
that  is  not  awake,  upon  any  just  occasion  of  arming.  ;>^ 

No  Body  can  be  healthfull  without  exercise,  and  certainly  to  a  King- 
dome  or  Estate,  a  Just  and  Honourable  Warre,  is  the  true  Exercise.  A 
Civill  Warre,  indeed,  is  like  the  Heat  of  a  Feaver ;  but  a  Forraine  Warre, 
is  like  the  Heat  of  Exercise,  and  serveth  to  keepe  the  Body  in  Health :  For 
in  a  Slothful  Peace,  both  Courages  will  effeminate  and  Manners  cor- 
rupt. .  .  . 

To  be  Master  of  the  Sea,  is  an  Abridgement  of  Monarchy.  .  .  .  Thus 
much  is  certaine.  That  hee  that  Commands  the  Sea,  is  at  great  liberty, 
and  may  take  as  much,  and  as  little  of  the  Warre,  as  he  will. 

The  same  principles  are  enunciated  in  his  treatise  Of  the  True 
Greatnesse  of  the  King  dome  of  Brittain,  where  he  thus  indicates 
our  requirements  : 

First,  that  true  greatness  doth  require  a  fit  situation  of  the  place  or 
region. 

Secondly,  that  true  greatness  consisteth  essentially  in  population  and 
breed  of  men. 

Thirdly,  that  it  consisteth  also  in  the  valour  and  military  disposition 
of  the  people  it  breedeth :  and  in  this,  that  they  make  profession  of  arms. 

Fourthly,  that  it  consisteth  in  this  point,  that  every  common  subject 
by  the  pole  be  fit  to  make  a  soldier,  and  not  only  certain  conditions  or 
degrees  of  men. 

Fifthly,  that  it  consisteth  in  the  temper  of  the  government,  fit  to  keep 
the  subjects  in  good  heart  and  courage,  and  not  to  keep  them  in  the  con- 
dition of  servile  vassals.  , 

And  sixthly,  that  it  consisteth  in  the  Commandment  of  the  Sea. 

The  '  Stemme  '  has  become  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  of 
Empires ;  the  '  Graine  of  Mustard  Seede  '  has  spread  to  shores  un- 
heard of  by  the  people  of  his  day.  One  may  well  marvel  at  his 
perception  of  the  value  of  sea  power.  Our  Navy  was  then  in  the 
nebulous  state ;  our  Empire  of  India  had  not  been  born ;  a  few 
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sea-rovers,  not  far  removed  from  pirates,  were  taking  toll  of  the 
gold  of  the  West.  On  these  slight  premises,  and  on  the  proud 
glory  of  the  victory  over  the  Spanish  Armada,  he  based  his 
beliefs ;  and  no  more  gifted  seer,  looking  ahead  into  the  vista  of 
years,  has  ever  torn  the  veil  from  the  face  of  unwilling  futurity. 

Fortunately,  as  regards  the  sea,  our  greatest  statesmen  have 
followed  his  precepts.  There  have  been  many  lapses;  but  the 
mighty  hands  of  Cromwell  and  Pitt,  aided  by  our  fine  strategical 
position,  by  the  natural  aptitude  of  islanders  for  a  sea-calling, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  colonies  and  commerce,  set  our 
seal  upon  the  waters  for  nigh  on  three  hundred  years.  Then, 
when  '  Slothfull  Peace  '  had  undermined  our  being,  it  became 
the  task  of  Mahan — a  stranger  indeed,  but  a  cousin — to  renew  in 
us  the  teachings  of  Bacon.  His  brilliant  volumes,  which  inspired 
the  nation  once  more  to  realise  the  true  function  of  England  in 
the  world's  drama,  are  but  an  expansion  of  that  pregnant 
sentence  :  '  The  command  of  the  sea  is  the  epitome  of  monarchy.' 

We  have  indeed,  as  regards  the  Navy,  professed  '  Armes  as 
our  Principall  Honour,  Study  and  Occupation  ' ;  and  '  Empire  and 
Greatnesse '  have  been  the  result.  Nevertheless,  we  have  not 
always  followed  the  doctrine  on  land.  That  liberty  given  to  a 
sea  Power  '  to  take  as  much,  or  as  little  of  the  Warre  as  he  will,'  has 
been  at  times  overstrained.  The  Iberian  Peninsula  may  have 
been  to  Napoleon  as  the  Heel  of  Achilles,  but  it  took  eight  years, 
from  1807  to  1814,  for  the  poison  to  reach  vital  parts,  and  even 
then  the  actual  death-blow  was  delivered  by  Bliicher  and 
Swartzenberg  in  the  Falaise  de  Champagne. 

Far  earlier  might  we  have  suspended  the  Sword  of  Damocles 
above  the  head  of  Napoleon.  A  real  threat  in  1807  would  have 
unhinged  his  far-reaching  schemes,  had  he  not  known  that 
England  had  failed  to  cultivate  '  a  Kace  of  Military  Men.'  On 
the  bloody  field  of  Eylau  the  Eagle's  claws  were  cut,  his  prestige 
lowered ;  England  had  complete  command  of  the  sea ;  the  great 
fortified  port  of  Danzig,  on  the  flank  of  the  Emperor's  long  line 
of  communication,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  and  there- 
fore open  to  our  ships  ;  Beningsen  was  moving  cautiously  forward, 
keeping  in  touch  with  his  great  adversary ;  Austria  was  hovering 
in  the  air  like  a  vulture,  waiting  for  the  death,  ere  she  plunged 
her  talons  into  the  victor  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  Fifty  thousand 
British  troops,  under  Moore  or  Wellesley,  marching  from  Danzig 
up  the  Vistula,  or  from  Straslund  up  the  Oder,  their  ranks  swollen 
by  Kussians,  Swedes  and  Prussians,  could  scarcely  have  failed  in 
the  delivery  of  a  stroke  which  would  have  saved  Europe  from  nine 
more  years  of  devastating  war.  During  those  years,  however, 
through  toil,  hardship  and  starvation,  through  heat  and  cold,  by 
the  bitter  dregs  of  defeat  and  by  the  noble  light  of  victory,  know- 
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ledge  came  to  the  nation,  and  a  race  of  military  men  was  created. 
Alas !  that  it  should  have  been  allowed  to  expire  after  Waterloo. 
Peace,  not  war,  is  the  time  for  creation — a  peace  never  '  sloth- 
full,'  but  resonant  with  the  steady  din  of  determined  preparation, 
that  continual  profession  of  '  Armes  '  which  may  enable  a  people , 
rightly  sensible  of  wrongs,  not  to  sit  '  long  upon  a  Provocation,' 
but  to  get  up  and  smite.  And  in  this  preparation  should  the 
money,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  is  the  sinews  of  war,  be 
most  profitably  expended.  Gold  poured  out  like  water  when  war 
has  begun  will  not  save  a  people  which  has  not  professed  arms 
and  '  where  the  Sinewes  of  Men's  Armes  are  failing.'  As  Von  der 
Golz  says  : 

If  Wealth  gives  strength,  it  will,  all  the  same,  on}y  be  fruitful  if  the 
people  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  betimes.  Tha^  sacrifices  made  late 
are  not  able  to  retrieve  what  has  been  neglected  at  the  proper  time  was 
taught  Carthage  by  the  fate  of  Hannibal,  and  it  paid  for  its  error  with  the 
loss  of  its  freedom. 

Nor  does  the  consignment,  by  millions,  of  money  to  confederates 
befit  a  nation's  honour  or  purse.  For  if  the  confederates  gain  the 
victory  the  glory  is  theirs,  and  if  they  fail  the  money  is  wasted. 
It  is  on  the  building  and  upkeep  of  a  nation's  strength  that  the 
money  should  be  spent.  Nor  should  we  again  behold  the  spectacle 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  polyglots  swarming  over  the  [Rhine 
towards  Paris,  their  pockets  lined  with  British  cash,  while  in  the 
South  of  France  stood  a  British  general  scarce  able  to  pay,  feed 
or  clothe  the  victors  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Moreover,  allies  may  be  non-existent.  It  was  Pitt's  opinion 
that  England  should  defend  itself,  and  not  depend  on  mercenaries. 
'  When,'  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  '  did  any  man  ever  hear  of 
allies  of  a  country  that  could  not  defend  itself  ?  ' 

The  statement  that  to  '  a  Kingdome,  a  Juste  and  Honourable 
Warre  is  the  true  Exercise,  without  which  it  cannot  be  healthful ' 
is  confirmed  by  the  peace-loving  Buskin.  Only  in  war  can  the 
great  qualities  of  honour,  self-sacrifice  and  courage  be  engendered. 
'  In  a  slothfull  Peace  '  money  becomes  the  universal  god,  and 
1  Courages  will  effeminate  and  Manners  corrupt/ 

A  final  warning  to  nations  may  be  quoted  : 

When  a  Warrelike  State  grows  Soft  and  Effeminate  they  may  be  sure 
of  a  Warre.  For  commonly  such  States  are  growne  rich,  in  the  time  of 
their  Degenerating  ;  And  so  the  Prey  inviteth,  and  their  Decay  in  Valour 
encourageth  a  Warre. 

So  much  for  national  education.  To  the  leader  in  war  and  in 
peace,  in  the  field  or  in  the  office,  Bacon  gives  this  advice  : 

He  that  will  not  apply  new  Remedies  must  expect  new  Evils.  .  .  . 
It  were  good,  therefore,  that  Men  in  their  Innovations  follow  the  Example 
of  Time  itself  ;  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by 
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degrees,  scarce  to  be  perceived.  .  .  .  Time  is  the  measure  of  Businesse  as 
money  is  of  wares.  .  .  .  Above  all  things  Order  and  Distribution  and 
Singling  out  of  Parts,  is  the  life  of  Dispatch.  .  .  .  Reduce  things  to  the  first 
Institution,  and  observe  wherein,  and  how  they  have  degenerate.  .  .  .  Seeke 
to  make  thy  Course  Regular  ;  that  Men  may  know  beforehand  what  they  may 
expect.  But  be  not  too  positive,  and  peremptorie.  .  .  .  Preserve  the  Right 
of  thy  Place  ;  but  stir  not  questions  of  Jurisdiction.  And  rather  assume  thy 
Right,  in  Silence,  and  de  facto,  than  voice  it,  with  Claimes  and  Challenges. 
Preserve  likewise  the  Rights  of  Superiour  Places,  and  think  it  more  Honour 
to  directe  in  chiefe,  than  to  be  busie  in  all.  .  .  .  The  vices  of  Authoritie  are 
chiefly  Foure :  Delaies  ;  Corruption  ;  Roughnesse  ;  and  Facilitie.  For 
Delaies  ;  give  easie  Accesse  ;  keepe  Times  appointed  ;  Go  through  with  that 
which  is  in  hand :  And  interlace  not  businesse,  but  of  necessitie.  For  Cor- 
ruption ;  doe  not  onely  binde  thine  owne  Hands,  or  thy  Servants'  Hands 
from  taking  ;  but  binde  the  Hands  of  the  Sutours  also  from  offering.  For 
Integritie  used  doth  the  one ;  but  Integrities  professed  and  with  a  manifest 
detestation  of  Bribery,  doth  the  other.  .  .  . 

For  Eoughnesse  ;  it  is  a  needlesse  Cause  of  Discontent :  Severite  breedeth 
Feare,  but  Roughnesse  breedeth  Hate.  As  for  Facilitie ;  it  is  worse  than 
Bribery.  For  Bribes  come  but  now  and  then  ;  But  if  Importunitie,  or  Idle 
Respects  lead  a  Man,  he  shall  never  be  without. 

Use  the  Memory  of  thy  Predecessour  fairely,  and  Tenderly  ;  For  if  thou 
dost  not ;  it  is  a  Debt,  will  sure  be  paid  when  thou  art  gone. 

The  last  statement  was  well  exemplified  in  the  American  Civil 
War.  Banks  had  proved  a  complete  failure.  McClellan's  army 
had  been  disastrously  defeated  in  the  Seven  Days'  Battle.  Pope, 
the  next  Federal  leader  to  oppose  the  Confederates,  did  not  hesitate 
to  be  grossly  satirical  at  the  expense  of  his  predecessors.  Small 
wonder,  when  defeat  followed  fast  upon  his  words,  that  he  found 
few  to  sympathise  with  his  discomfiture.  It  is  so  easy  for  the 
New  Broom  to  see  the  cobwebs  his  predecessor  has  left,  but  it 
may  be  more  difficult  to  know  of  those  that  have  been  swept  away 
and  which  may  be  spun  anew  in  some  dark  corner  difficult  to  see. 
Charity,  indeed,  embraceth  all  things. 

A  word  on  corruption.  No  war  has  ever  been  without  it.  It 
is  a  canker  that  eats  into  the  vitals  of  administration.  Military 
honour  is  a  strong  safeguard  against  it,  but  an  educated  national 
honour  is  also  essential.  Every  boy  should  be  taught  that  the 
lowest  effort  of  criminality  is  that  of  the  merchant  who  starves 
the  soldier  to  his  own  profit,  whose  shoes  cripple  the  soldier  till 
he  falls  out  to  die  by  the  wayside,  whose  saddles  gall  the  horses, 
who,  by  such  and  other  means,  ruins  the  well-conceived  plans 
of  the  general.  Bad  boots  are  said  to  have  caused  to  McMahon 
a  loss  of  ten  thousand  men.  When  Napoleon's  troops  were  being 
decimated  by  disease  in  front  of  Acre  it  was  found  that  the 
medicine-camels  had  been  loaded  only  with  brandy,  and  that  this 
had  already  been  retailed  at  an  enormous  profit  to  the  soldiery. 
Surely,  if  the  murder  of  a  single  man  deserves  capital  punish- 
ment, the  wholesale  slaughter  of  thousands  should  not  go  free. 
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'  Facilitie  '  is  a  fatal  military  vice.  That  constant  acceptance 
of  '  Counsell '  from  all  around,  entailing  as  it  did  frequent  altera- 
tions in  plans,  was  the  bane  of  the  Federal  leaders  till  Grant 
arrived.  Then  came  that  one  solid,  simple,  unchanging  advance 
that  ended  with  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  at  Petersburg.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  submitted  to  the  advice  of  one  council  of  war,  but 
the  result  was  such  that  he  never  summoned  another.  Before 
the  battle  of  Marienthal  Turenne  was  persuaded,  against  his 
better  judgment,  to  allow  his  cavalry  to  disperse  and  forage.  The 
consequent  loss  of  their  services  at  the  critical  moment,  and  the 
disastrous  defeat  that  ensued,  taught  him  a  lesson  which  stood 
him  ever  afterwards  in  good  stead.  As  Clausewitz  says  of  plans, 
'  the  whole  difficulty  consists  in  faithfully  carrying  out  the 
principles  one  has  proposed  to  oneself  ' ;  and  no  one  over-endowed 
with  '  Facilitie  '  can  do  this. 

The  '  Eights  of  Superiour  Places  '  can  only  be  preserved  by 
strength  of  character — a  quality  of  such  importance  in  a  com- 
mander that  all  else  sinks  into  insignificance  beside  it.  Modern 
war  is  a  matter  of  such  complexity  that  the  modern  leader, 
having  completed  his  preparations,  must  bind  himself  solely  to 
directing  in  chief.  It  is  the  part  of  his  staff  to  be  '  busie  in  all,' 
and  to  make  the  great  machine  run  smoothly  and  accurately. 
There  must  be  a  free  delegation  of  authority,  and  such  moral 
support  to  subordinates  as  may  enable  them,  in  doubtful  circum- 
stances, to  act  on  their  own  responsibility.  Frederick  the  Great, 
both  before  and  during  a  campaign,  busied  himself  with  every 
detail.  When  war  broke  out  in  1870  Von  Moltke  found  himself, 
comparatively  speaking,  an  idle  man;  his  chief  occupation,  that 
of  preparation,  was  gone.  On  the  spot,  Napoleon  controlled 
everything ;  at  a  distance,  he  sometimes  gave  counsels,  but  never 
commands.  '  I  have  given  you  my  confidence,'  he  wrote  to  Soult 
in  1813,  '  and  can  add  neither  to  your  means  nor  to  your  instruc- 
tions.' Yet  his  '  Koughnesse  '  to  his  marshals  undermined  their 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  rendered  many  of  them  unfit  for  inde- 
pendent action. 

Further  we  read,  '  For  occasion  turneth  a  Bald  Noddle,  after 
she  hath  presented  her  locks  in  Front,  and  no  hold  taken.'  Life 
to  many  men  is  but  a  history  of  lost  opportunities,  and  '  the 
moments  we  forego  Eternity  itself  cannot  retrieve.'  Even  the 
keen  eye  of  Napoleon  was  sometimes  at  fault,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  1812  campaign,  when  it  was  all-important  to  bring  his  enemy 
to  battle  in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  vast  plans  and  toilsome 
marches.  Barclay  de  Tolly  had  halted  about  Polotsk  with  the 
object  of  delaying  the  Emperor  and  drawing  the  allied  forces 
away  from  Bagration.  Napoleon  should  have  struck  in  at  once, 
but  he  delayed  for  a  day,  and  Barclay,  hearing  that  Bagration 
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had  escaped,  withdrew  in  the  night.  The  opportunity  did  not 
recur  till  Borodino  was  reached,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  hope 
for  ultimate  success. 

And  generally  it  is  good,  to  commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  Action, 
to  Argos  with  his  hundred  Eyes ;  and  the  Ends  to  Briar eus  with  his  hundred 
Hands ;  First  to  Watch  and  then  to  speed.  For  the  Helmet  of  Pluto,  which 
maketh  the  Politicke  Man  goe  Invisible,  is,  Secrecy  in  the  Counsell,  and 
Celerity  in  the  Execution.  For  when  things  are  once  come  to  the  Execution, 
there  is  no  Secrecy  comparable  to  Celerity. 

And  in  another  essay  : 

Boldnesse  is  ever  blinde;  for  it  seeth  not  Dangers  and  Inconveniences. 
Therefore,  it  is  ill  in  Counsell,  good  in  Execution ;  so  that  the  right  use  of 
Bold  persons  is,  that  they  never  Command  in  chiefe,  but  be  Seconde,  and 
under  the  Direction  of  Others.  For  in  Counsell,  it  is  good  to  see  dangers ; 
and  in  Execution,  not  to  see  them,  except  they  be  very  great. 

A  leader  possessing  no  other  military  quality  but  '  Bold- 
nesse '  is  certainly  but  ill-adapted  to  high  command.  Bold- 
ness is,  however,  absolutely  essential  in  a  general,  and  Bacon 
hardly  brings  this  out.  Truly  great  commanders  have  pos- 
sessed it  in  a  high  degree,  but  tempered  by  other  attributes. 
It  has  cut  many  a  Gordian  knot  in  war.  Few  combined  the 
characteristics  of  '  Secrecy  in  Counsell '  and  '  Boldnesse  in  Execu- 
tion '  so  well  as  Wellington.  Before  his  1813  campaign  he  pro- 
vided for  every  possible  contingency  :  secured  his  base,  improved 
his  communications  and  means  of  transport,  accumulated  supplies, 
disciplined  his  army,  and  completely  deceived  his  enemies  as  to 
his  purpose.  Then,  when  all  was  ready,  he  moved  forward  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Not  one  nor  a  hundred  accidents  could  have 
ruined  his  masterful  plans. 

Trace  the  combination,  follow  Graham's  columns,  some  of  which  had 
marched  one  hundred  and  fifty,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through 
the  wild  Tras  os  Montes.  Through  these  regions,  held  to  be  nearly  impractic- 
able for  small  corps,  forty  thousand  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery  and 
pontoons  had  been  carried  and  placed,  as  if  by  a  supernatural  power,  upon 
the  Esla  before  the  enemy  knew  even  that  they  were  in  movement.  ...  In 
this  campaign  of  six  weeks  Wellington  marched,  with  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  six  hundred  miles,  passed  six  great  rivers,  gained  one  decisive  battle, 
invested  two  fortresses,  and  drove  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  veteran 
troops  from  Spain  .  .  .  and  after  years  of  toils  and  combats  which  had 
been  rather  admired  than  understood  the  English  general,  emerging  from 
the  chaos  of  the  Peninsular  struggle,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees 
a  recognised  conqueror.  From  those  lofty  pinnacles  the  clangour  of  his 
trumpets  pealed  clear  and  loud,  and  the  splendour  of  his  genius  appeared 
as  a  naming  beacon  to  warring  nations. 

And  in  discussing  the  battle  of  Vittoria  Napier  tells  us  : 

(Wellington)  knowing  well  the  moral  power  of  rapidity  and  boldness  in 
such  circumstances  had  acted  daringly  indeed,  but  wisely ;  for  such  daring 
is  wisdom,  it  is  the  highest  part  of  war. 
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Clausewitz  has  it  that 

Theory  must  take  into  account  the  human  element,  it  must  accord  a 
place  to  courage,  to  boldness,  even  to  rashness.  The  Art  of  War  has  to  deal 
with  living  and  with  moral  forces  :  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  it  can 
never  attain  the  absolute  and  positive;  ...  in  daring  there  may  still  be 
wisdom. 

The  prudent  Von  Moltke  thoroughly  understood  the  '  right 
use  '  of  '  bolde  persons,'  and  imbued  his  corps  commanders  with 
the  principle  of  striking  the  enemy  where  and  whenever  met ; 
so  Lee  entrusted  his  most  dangerous  manoeuvres  to  Jackson ; 
while  Ney  bore  the  brunt  of  Napoleon's  most  hazardous  enter- 
prises. 

The  question  of  secrecy  is  always  a  difficult  one  for  military 
commanders.  If  the  general's  intentions  are  published,  junior 
officers,  can  make  necessary  arrangements  beforehand,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  less  hardship  entailed  upon  the  troops.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  known  to  the  army  soon  becomes  known  to 
the  foe ;  surprise  is  impossible,  and  any  movement  may  be  antici- 
pated. It  is  difficult  to  strike  the  happy  mean,  but  Bacon's 
teaching  on  this  subject  is  very  apposite  : 

The  great  Advantages  of  Simulation  and  Dissimulation  are  three.  First 
to  lay  asleepe  opposition,  and  to  Surprise.  For  when  a  Man's  Intentions 
are  published,  it  is  an  alarm  to  call  up  all  that  are  against  them.  The 
Second  is  to  reserve  to  a  Man's  Selfe,  a  faire  Retreat :  For  if  a  Man  engage 
himself  by  a  manifest  Declaration,  he  must  go  through  or  take  a  Fall.  The 
third  is  the  better  to  discover  the  Minde  of  another. 

On  the  other  hand  : 

It  pusheth  and  perplexeth  the  Conceits  of  many  ;  that  perhaps  would 
otherwise  co-operate  with  him. 

The  best  Composition,  and  Temperament  is,  to  have  Opennesse  in  Fame 
and  opinion  ;  Secrecy  in  Habit ;  Dissimulation  in  Seasonable  use  ;  and  a 
Power  to  faigne  if  there  be  no  remedy. 

In  this  regard  Henderson  tells  a  quaint  story  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  A  parson — an  old  friend  but  a  notorious  gossip — came 
to  see  him  shortly  after  his  victories  at  Cross  Keys  and  Port 
Kepublic.  The  move  upon  Kichmond  was  shortly  to  begin ;  its 
success  depended  upon  secrecy.  No  one  knew  of  it  but  Lee, 
Jackson,  Longstreet,  and  Hill,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  conceal  the  intelligence  from  the  enemy.  The  parson 
stayed  the  night,  and  talked  far  into  the  morning  with  the  hero 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Under  a  promise  of  the  strictest 
secrecy  he  was  told  that  the  Valley  army  was  to  move  at  once  on 
Winchester.  Next  day  this  news  was  the  common  property  of 
the  camp,  and  soon  found  its  way  to  the  hostile  headquarters. 
'  Always  mystify,  mislead  and  surprise  the  enemy  if  possible  ' 
was  one  of  Jackson's  principal  maxims,  and  well  throughout  his 
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short  but  brilliant  career  did  he  act  up  to  it.  Marlborough's 
march  to  the  Danube  and  the  transfer  of  Wolseley's  force  from 
Alexandria  to  Ismailia  furnish  excellent  examples  of  sound  secrecy. 
'If  I  thought  my  coat  knew  my  plans  I  would  take  it  off  and 
burn  it  '  was  a  saying  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Modern  war  is, 
however,  fought  on  so  huge  a  scale,  contending  armies  cover  so 
vast  a  space,  co-operation  between  widely  separated  columns  is 
of  such  great  importance,  that  the  tendency  of  late  has  been 
against  '  perplexing  the  conceits  of  many.'  Moreover,  enormous 
requirements  in  ammunition  and  supplies  tie  an  army  down  to 
railways,  and  hence  secrecy  is  hardly  so  possible  as  of  old,  for 
lines  of  advance,  especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  can  be 
fairly  predicted  by  the  enemy.  Von  Moltke  is  an  excellent 
pattern  to  follow.  His  orders  were  conceived  in  the  broadest 
spirit,  and  gave  just  as  much  information  to  his  army  com- 
manders as  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of  his  opera- 
tions and  the  correct  co-ordination  of  their  movements,  but  no 
more.  Newspaper  correspondents  endanger  secrecy,  but  are  now 
considered  necessary  concomitants  of  an  army ;  and  among  some 
good  they  have  wrought  much  evil.  An  educated  patriotism  will 
not  grumble  at  the  limits  placed  upon  their  contributions  to  the 
Press.  A  salient  example  of  such  restriction,  and  the  value 
obtained  therefrom,  may  be  observed  in  the  procedure  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  late  war.  This  was  specially  noticeable  in  the 
concentration  of  their  armies  before  the  battle  of  Mukden.  The 
Eussian  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
way  in  which  valuable  information,  such  as  the  distribution  and 
movements  of  their  troops,  was  published  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
papers. 

Ambition  is  an  Humour  that  maketh  men  Active,  Earnest,  Full  of 
Alacritie,  and  Stirring.  .  .  .  Good  Commanders  in  the  Warres,  must  be 
taken,  be  they  never  so  Ambitious :  For  the  use  of  their  service  dispenseth 
with  the  rest ;  and  to  take  a  Soldier,  without  Ambition,  is  to  pull  off  his 
Spurres.  .  .  .  Of  Ambitions,  it  is  lesse  harmfull,  the  Ambition  to  prevaile 
in  great  Things,  than  that  other,  to  appeare  in  everything  ;  for  that  breeds 
Confusions,  and  marres  Businesse. 

According  to  Von  der  Golz, '  some  great  sentiment  must  stimu- 
late great  abilities  in  the  general  :  either  ambition  as  in  Caesar, 
hatred  of  the  enemy  as  in  Hannibal,'  &c.  Virtue  or  vice,  it  should 
be  held  within  reasonable  bounds.  A  man  like  Napoleon,  who 
allows  it  to  dominate  his  mind,  loses  the  faculty  of  justly  appreci- 
ating events.  His  wishes  become  the  parents  of  his  thoughts, 
and,  with  a  vision  obscured  by  the  red  light  of  false  imaginings,  he 
rushes  over  the  precipice  of  destruction.  Of  him  it  was  as  true 
as  of  Csesar  :  '  His  error  was  the  not  rightly  fixing  his  ends,  but, 
with  an  insatiable  and  unnatural  appetite,  still  pursuing  further 
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views.'  Such  was  the  attitude  of  most  of  the  great  world-con- 
querors ;  but  their  conquests  were  of  no  lasting  nature  :  the 
stretched  elastic  soon  rebounded.  To  England  they  have  been 
fortunately  lacking.  Britain  beyond  the  seas  is  the  slow-built 
edifice  of  a  nation,  not  the  spasmodic  achievement  of  a  man.  The 
noblest  ambition  was  that  of  Wellington,  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
and  of  Kobert  Lee  :  to  gain  honour  for  the  country's  arms,  and  to 
be  a  faithful  servant  of  the  State. 

The  value  of  the  moral  element  in  leadership  is  justly  estim- 
ated in  the  Essay  on  Julius  Caesar  : 

His  principal  talent  lay  in  military  matters  ;  wherein  he  so  excelled  that 
he  could  not  only  lead,  but  mould  an  army  to  his  mind.  For  he  was  as 
skilful  in  governing  men's  passions,  as  in  conducting  affairs  ;  and  this  he 
did,  not  by  any  ordinary  discipline,  that  taught  his  soldiers  obedience,  stung 
them  with  shame,  or  awed  them  with  severity  ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
raised  a  surprising  ardour  and  alacrity  in  them,  and  made  them  confident 
of  victory  and  success,  thus  endearing  the  soldiery  to  him. 

A  curious  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  offensive  spirit  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  in  the  fable  of 
Achelous  or  Battle.  The  offensive  is  recognised  as  an  enormous 
advantage  in  war.  The  secret  of  success  by  land  or  sea  lies  in 
attack,  not  defence.  History,  however,  teaches  us  that  only  those 
nations  which  have  made  adequate  preparation  can  seize  this 
advantage.  When  a  general  takes  the  field  with  inadequate 
means  he  is  thrown  on  the  defensive  or  is  slow  and  dilatory.  Im- 
mediately there  is  a  fearful  outcry  in  the  home  country,  and  vials 
of  contempt  and  abuse  are  poured  on  the  head  of  this  apparently 
unworthy  leader.  War,  however,  is  a  looking-glass,  that  reflects 
in  its  operations  the  deserts  and  the  spirit  of  a  people.  Have  they 
deserved  well,  have  they  made  the  necessary  sacrifices,  then 
success  will  surely  come ;  for  a  spirited  people  has  seldom  lacked 
a  daring  leader. 

Of  study  we  read  that  : 

Naturall  abilities  are  like  Naturall  plants,  that  need  Proyning  by 
Study:  and  Studies  themselves,  doe  give  forth  Directions  too  much  at 
large,  except  they  be  bounded  by  experience  .  .  .  they  Teach  not  their  owne 
use;  but  that  is  a  Wisdome  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by 
observation.  Reade  not  to  Contradict,  and  Confute ;  Nor  to  Beleeve  and 
Take  for  granted  ;  nor  to  find  Talke  and  Discourse  ;  but  to  weigh  and  Con- 
sider. 

Truly  a  wholesome  guidance.  '  Eeading  should  be  done  with  a 
view  to  life  and  practice,  and  not  in  the  way  of  refined  self- 
indulgence.'  The  reader  should  be  'a  lover  of  truth,'  and  not 
'  a  worshipper  of  his  own  doctrines.'  History  must  be  searched 
to  determine  the  causes  of  success  and  failure,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  underlying  principles  of  the  Grand  Art,  in  order 
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to  apply  them  correctly  to  modern  conditions,  and,  by  their 
aid,  to  make  an  accurate  forecast  of  future  developments. 
Little  can  be  taken  for  granted ;  much  must  be  weighed  and  con- 
sidered. Such  a  study  enabled  Scharnhorst  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  system  which  was  to  prove  its  correctness  at  Sedan.  '  If  I 
only  had  studied,'  said  Bliicher  to  Gneisenau,  his  talented  Chief 
of  the  Staff,  '  what  a  great  man  I  might  have  been.'  Abraham 
Lincoln  read  works  on  strategy  and  strove  to  guide  his  armies. 
Bliicher  had  experience  without  study,  Lincoln  study  without  ex- 
perience. Neither  empiricism  nor  sophistry  can  solve  the  problem 
of  modern  war,  which  is  deserving  of  the  closest  attention  both  in 
thought  and  practice.  No  two  campaigns  are  ever  exactly  alike ; 
the  light  of  experience  is  not  given  to  all ;  '  none  of  our  theories 
are  quite  large  enough  for  all  the  disclosures  of  time  ' ;  but  when 
lessons  of  the  past  have  been  assimilated ,  and  new  factors  and  new 
inventions  fully  weighed,  considered  and  applied,  the  '  humanly 
possible  '  of  prevision  is  attained. 

A  consideration  of  the  four  kinds  of  idols  (of  the  Tribe ,  of  the 
Den,  of  the  Market-Place,  and  of  the  Theatre)  is  a  great  aid  to 
clear  thinking ,  both  in  estimating  the  effect  upon  operations  of  the 
passions  and  idiosyncrasies  of  men  and  leaders,  and  in  casting 
from  the  mind  those  prepossessions  and  prejudices  which  ever 
seek  confirmation  in  the  written  page ,  to  result  eventually  in  that 
bane  of  teaching — the  formulation  of  false  theories.  To  sound 
and  play  upon  the  idols  of  the  Den  peculiar  to  their  opponents 
has  ever  been  the  part  of  great  leaders.  '  These  cheers,'  said 
Wellington ,  speaking  of  the  shouts  that  greeted  him  at  Sauroren , 
'  will  be  heard  by  Soult,  and  he,  being  a  cautious  man,  will  delay 
his  attack  till  he  learns  the  cause  of  them.  By  that  time  I  shall 
have  brought  up  the  Sixth  Division  and  will  beat  him.'  The 
result  exactly  fulfilled  his  prediction.  Similarly,  Napoleon  in 
1814  played  alternately  upon  the  rashness  of  Bliicher  and  the 
procrastination  of  Swartzenberg ;  and  so  Lee  and  Jackson  turned 
to  account  the  fears  of  Lincoln  for  the  safety  of  Washington. 

And,  lastly,  we  deal  with  patriotism,  that  most  heroical  and 
difficult  of  all  virtues  :  the  setting  of  country  before  self.  No  far- 
reaching  schemes  of  reform,  no  array  of  Dreadnoughts,  no  multi- 
plication of  divisions,  will  avail  without  it.  On  that  rock  alone, 
else  we  be  architects  of  Lagado,  can  we  build. 

There  is  an  Honour  likewise  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  Greatest, 
which  happeneth  rarely  :  that  is,  of  such  as  Sacrifice  themselves  to  Death  or 
Danger  for  the  Good  of  their  Country. 

But  above  all,  beleeve  it,  the  sweetest  Canticle  is,  Nunc  Dimittis  ;  when 
a  Man  hath  obtained  Worthy  Ends,  and  Expectations 

Be  true  to  thy  Selfe,  as  thou  art  not  false  to  others ;  specially  to  thy 
King  and  Country. 
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We  may  sum  up  Bacon's  work  with  Macaulay  : 

It  was  because  he  dug  deep  that  he  was  able  to  pile  high.  It  was  because, 
in  order  to  lay  his  foundations,  he  went  into  those  parts  of  human  nature 
which  lie  low,  but  which  are  not  liable  to  change,  that  the  fabric  which  he 
reared  has  risen  to  so  stately  an  elevation  and  stands  with  such  immovable 
strength. 

H.    KOWAN-EOBINSON. 


HOME  DEFENCE  '  UNREST' 

/ 

A   COREBCTION 


1  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.W. 

October  20,   19lO. 

DEAB,  SIB,— My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  article  entitled 
'  Home  Defence  "  Unrest"  '  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for  this 
month,  by  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale,  in  which  that  able  writer  makes  fun  of 
some  remarks  which  I  am  reported  to  have  made  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Queen's  Hall,  in  London,  on  June  29  last,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Service  League.  Had  I  made  the  remarks  in  question,  which 
appear  to  imply  that  the  citizen  soldier  whom  we  desire  to  train  would  be  at 
liberty,  in  the  event  of  invasion,  to  decline  to  serve  or  to  pick  and  choose  at 
what  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  he  would  serve,  I  might  have  deserved 
the  strictures  of  the  gallant  Colonel. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  make  them.  The  liability  to  be 
called  out  for  home  service  in  the  event  of  invasion  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  National  Service  League,  and  a  moment's  reflection  might  have 
suggested  that  at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  League  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents  would  hardly  have  thrown  to  the  winds  one  of  its  guiding  tenets. 
Indeed,  the  remarks  which  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale  italicises  (and  which  I 
did  not  make)  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  succeeding  sentence  quoted 
by  him. 

Of  course,  I  may  have  spoken  indistinctly  or  hurriedly  and  may  have 
misled  the  reporter.  But  the  words  which  he  put  into  my  mouth  I 
unhesitatingly  disown. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

CTJRZON  or  KEDLESTON. 


The  Editor  of  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER  cannot 
undertake  to  return  unaccepted  MSS, 
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HOW   TO    IMPROVE    AND    EXTEND    OUR 
NATIONAL    PENSION   SCHEME 


WE  have  recognised  a  national  obligation  to  assist  the  workers 
whose  wage-earning  powers  have  ceased.  Extreme  old  age  is  the 
only  case  that  has  been  dealt  with,  but  there  are  others  which 
present  as  strong  a  claim  to  assistance  of  an  honourable  character 
and  entirely  dissociated  from  Poor  Law  relief.  In  any  plan  for  the 
adequate  development  of  our  present  system  the  figures  of  the  cost 
are  at  first  sight  appalling.  The  pensions  now  granted  involve  a 
charge  of  over  thirteen  millions  per  annum.1  If  we  deal  in  like 
manner  with  the  old  age  which  comes  between  sixty  and  seventy, 
either  by  reducing  the  age  limit  or  by  introducing  an  invalidity 
claim,  this  charge  is  immediately  raised  to  about  thirty-five 
millions.  Then  there  is  the  claim  of  those  who,  through  accident 

1  The  last  Budget  estimates  give  as  the  gross  charge  a  total  of  13,366,000/. — viz. 
9,200,OOOZ.  (the  present  cost)  plus  2,500,OOOJ.  (the  Exchequer  burden  in  respect 
of  the  inclusion  of  paupers)  and  1,666,0002.  (the  share  of  the  latter  cost  to  be 
temporarily  borne  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  in  return  for  relief  given  to  their 
rates). 
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or  infirmity,  are  incapable  of  work  before  they  attain  old  age,  and 
that  of  the  widows  and  of  the  children  who  are  orphaned  by  the 
premature  death  of  a  wage-earner.  And  we  cannot  neglect  that 
matter  of  great  moment  to  the  workers — reasonable  graduation  to 
meet  varying  conditions  of  life  :  the  skilled  worker  who  has  to 
spend  his  old  age  in  a  town  needs  more  than  the  farm  labourer, 
and  the  only  graduation  which  can  be  considered  is  an  upward 
graduation. 

Before  passing  from  the  question  of  cost  there  is  a  fact  of  great 
importance  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  present  commitment — 
it  is  a  grant  to  those  who  were  born  between  1820  and  1840.  But 
the  number  of  births  per  annum  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
at  least  doubled  since  that  period,  and  the  bulk  of  the  increase 
was  prior  to  1874 ;  since  then  the  number  has  been  nearly  constant, 
with  a  little  rise  in  the  last  decade.  The  charge  must  therefore 
reach  double  its  present  amount  when  the  children  of  the  seventies 
and  eighties  come  to  claim  their  pensions.  These  birth  records 
also  show  that  the  number  of  active  members  of  the  community 
will  at  that  date  have  increased  comparatively  little.  We  are 
therefore  faced  with  the  fact  that,  even  with  the  help  of  contribu- 
tion equal  to  that  imposed  in  Germany,  it  will  be  impossible  by 
following  similar  Unes  to  make  the  same  modest  provision  for  the 
equally  important  claims  which  come  before  seventy,  without 
casting  upon  the  resources  of  the  nation  a  burden  at  least  three 
times  as  heavy  as  the  present  cost  of  poor  relief. 

Now  it  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  admit  these  claims;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
intended  to  show  that  we  can  well  afford  to  do  so,  and  to  deal 
liberally  with  them  all,  if  the  principles  of  best  financial  advantage 
are  followed. 

A  definite  scheme  fully  elaborated  and  based  upon  actuarial 
calculation  is  propounded.  Its  design  is  to  attain  the  greatest 
benefit  that  can  be  offered  to  the  workers  when  the  commitment 
of  the  near  future,  viz.  seventeen  to  eighteen  millions,  is  taken  as 
the  limit  of  budgetary  possibility,  and  contribution  less  than  that 
of  the  German  or  French  scheme  is  introduced. 

This  scheme  has  been  worked  out  after  an  intimate  comparison 
of  the  pension  systems  existing  in  this  and  other  countries  and 
careful  inquiries  as  to  the  actual  working  and  results  of  each.  It 
takes  account  of  the  labours  of  numerous  Commissions,  of  the 
suggestions  put  forward  in  many  treatises  and  schemes,  and  of  the 
information  collected  in  parliamentary  papers  here  and  abroad. 

Briefly  summarised,  its  provisions  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  To  those  who  are  now  between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of 
age  it  gives  the  option  of  joining  the  new  scheme  or  retaining  their 
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expectant  rights  under  the  old ;  thus  it  leaves  to  the  present 
generation  that  which  has  been  given.  But,  as  the  new  fund 
cannot  afford  to  offer  its  full  privileges  to  those  who  join  it  late  in 
life,  the  scale  is  graduated  downwards  in  actuarial  proportion  as 
the  age  of  entry  advances.  A  special  feature  of  this  graduation 
is  the  reduction  of  the  age  of  claim  by  one  year  for  each  five  years 
of  contribution.  To  all  workers  who  have  not  passed  the  prime  of 
life  it  offers  greatly  increased  assistance.  The  cost  of  discharging 
the  free  grant  to  the  old  is  included  in  the  financial  estimates  of 
the  scheme.  For  ten  years  it  will  remain  unaffected  ;  it  will  then 
diminish  until  in  sixty  or  seventy  years  it  becomes  a  negligible 
quantity. 

(6)  For  all  future  workers,  and  for  those  who  are  not  now  over 
twenty,  contribution  to  the  fund  is  obligatory  up  to  a  certain  limit, 
viz.  for  the  employed  persons  who  earn  3/.  per  week  or  less.  For 
independent  and  intermittent  workers,  and  for  those  who  earn 
more  than  3/.  per  week,  membership  is  optional. 

(c)  The  contribution  is  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  in  the  pound  of 
earnings,  starting  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  if  retirement  is  later  than 
sixty-five,  contribution  ceases  at  that  age.    This  is  the  gross  con- 
tribution. With  its  apportionment  between  employer  and  employed 
the  scheme  is  not  concerned,  save  to  suggest  that  the  sharing  (if 
any)  should  be  graduated  to  the  fuller  relief  of  the  workers  in  the 
range  of  sweated  labour — e.g.  one-quarter  might  be  paid  by  the 
employer  when  the  wage  is  under  II.  10s.  but  over  11.,  one-half 
when  it  is  under  11.  but  over  10s.,  and  three-quarters  when  it  is 
under  10s. 

(d)  The  scheme  permanently  limits  the  Exchequer  liability  to 
the  amount  which  the  old-age  pensions  will  cost  ten  or  fifteen 
years  hence.    It  can  be  shown  that,  however  great  or  small  the 
election  to  remain  under  the  1908  Act  may  be,  the  increasing 
proportion  of  the  present  commitment  which  will  be  freed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  new  fund  is  equivalent  to  a  supplement  of  75  per 
cent,  to  the  members'  contributions  (c/.  pages  973  and  974),  and 
that  it  would  amount  eventually  to  ten  millions  per  annum.3 

(e)  All  surplus  income  is  to  accumulate  at  interest  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  paid  or  earned  it,  or,  more  correctly, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  survive  to  make  a  claim  upon  the 
fund  and  of  the  dependents  of  those  who  die.     (The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  fund  is   'capitalisation,'   not   'repartition'   or 

*  This  places  a  high  estimate  tipon  the  wage-roll  of  the  obligatory  members — 
viz.  800  millions  per  annum,  or  16  million  persons  earning  on  the  average  50J.  a  year. 
It  allows  for  the  inclusion  of  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  population  than  the 
German  scheme,  and  gives  a  40  per  cent,  higher  average  to  the  wage.  A  75  per  cent, 
subsidy  increases  the  scale  of  benefits  by  over  80  per  cent,  because  the  demand  upon 
it  is  reduced  when  the  earnings  are  over  21.  per  week. 

3  o  o 
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'  assessment ' ;  and  the  capitalisation  is  a  capital  alidnd ,  not 
d  capital  rdservd.) 

(/)  Pensions  which  vary  directly  with  the  contributions  made, 
and  therefore  with  the  earnings  during  active  life,  are  claimable 
on  retirement  from  work  at  sixty  or  any  later  age.  The  minimum 
retiring  pension  is  twenty  times  the  average  contribution,  or  one- 
third  of  the  average  earnings.  There  is  a  10  per  cent,  increase  in 
the  pension  for  each  year  that  the  claim  is  deferred  after  sixty. 
This  raises  the  contribution  multiple  by  two  each  year.  Thus  the 
pension  claimable  at  sixty-five  is  thirty  times  the  contribution,  or 
half  the  earnings ;  and  at  seventy  it  is  forty  times  the  contribution , 
or  two-thirds  of  the  earnings.  The  maximum  pension  is  II.  per 
week  :  this  can  be  attained  by  any  employed  or  intermittent 
worker  who  maintains  an  average  contribution  of  Bd.  per  week 
up  to  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

(g)  Permanent  pensions  of  adequate  amount  are  claimable  by 
those  who  become  permanently  incapable  of  further  work  at  any 
time  after  the  age  of  twenty. 

(7i)  For  married  women  there  are  special  survivorship  pensions, 
one-half  of  the  husband's  contribution  during  married  life  being 
taken  into  the  calculation  in  addition  to  the  woman's  own  con- 
tribution. 

(i)  Support  is  provided  for  the  widow  and  orphans  of  a  wage- 
earner  until  the  latter  reach  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

(/)  Emigrants,  and  those  who  reach  the  wage  limit  of  3Z.  and 
wish  to  set  up  in  business  for  themselves,  are  allowed  to  reclaim 
the  contributions  made  by  them  or  their  employers. 

(k)  Persons  under  thirty  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  make 
voluntary  additions  to  their  contributions  up  to  the  limit  of  11.  per 
annum,  and  such  additions  are  taken  into  full  account  in  cal- 
culating the  benefits. 

Two  features  of  primary  importance  in  this  scheme  are  : 

(1)  Firstly,  the  scheme  begins  by  converting  a  non-contributory 
into  a  contributory  system  by  process  of  voluntary  election  in 
favour  of  a  better  offer.  Contribution  upon  the  proposed  scale  of 
4id.  in  the  £,  which  is  lower  than  that  of  any  known  contributory 
scheme,  is  sufficient  to  double  the  income  of  the  pension  fund. 
But  the  fundamental  principle,  that  in  any  true  pension  scheme 
the  wage-earner  must  bear  at  least  a  share  of  the  cost,  is  founded 
upon  considerations  of  much  greater  weight  than  the  purely  finan- 
cial. If  it  be  neglected,  the  grant  will  defeat  its  own  primary 
object  of  loosing  the  toils  of  pauperism. 

To  describe  the  existing  enactment  as  an  admission  that  the 
claim  to  pension  does  not  carry  with  it  an  obligation  upon  each  to 
do  what  he  can  fairly  be  called  upon  to  do  towards  providing  for 
the  cost  is  an  unjust  criticism.  The  grant  of  1908  is  not  a  simple 
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6s.  per  week.  Its  design  is  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  up  to  a 
standard  income  of  13$.  per  week,  of  which  the  worker  is  to  provide 
from  60  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent.,  if  he  can.  To  the  provision 
which  the  others  can  make  for  their  declining  years  it  simply  adds 
5s.  Its  first  care  was  of  necessity  for  those  already  old  :  that  has 
been  the  initial  step  in  every  national  scheme.  Obviously  com- 
pulsory contribution  was  out  of  the  question  in  this  part  of  the 
task,  and  in  adopting  the  alternative  of  voluntary  contribution  by 
each  according  to  his  means  the  Act  of  1908  has  recognised  the 
obligation  to  contribute  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  in  the 
initial  stage.  That  this  system  of  voluntary  contribution  is  only 
justifiable  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  that  its  survival  would 
destroy  the  incentives  to  self-help,  are  facts  which  now  demand 
the  most  earnest  and  prompt  consideration.  At  the  outset  this 
system  was  essential,  equitable,  and  right ;  but  its  survival  would 
be  fatal  to  the  primary  object  of  the  Act  itself,  for  ft  would 
insidiously  sap  that  national  pride  which  has  kept  millions  of  men 
and  women  from  the  Poor  Rate.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the 
official  reports  just  issued  to  convince  any  mind  that  this  pauperis- 
ing influence  is  already  at  work ;  they  show  how  thousands  are 
learning  to  remove  the  income  disqualification  by  relinquishing  or 
reducing  their  interest  in  farms,  shops,  or  other  property,  and  how 
applications  are  being  repeatedly  renewed  by  those  who  have 
adjusted  their  conditions  so  as  to  be  able  to  claim  fuller  benefit 
from  the  grant. 

Of  the  ten  schemes  enacted  by  European  Governments  the 
Danish  law  of  April  1891  is  the  only  other  illustration  of  a  non- 
contributory  system.  This  Danish  scheme  is  indeed  an  object 
lesson  for  us  as  to  the  results  of  a  free  State  dole ,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  continue  until  its  evil  effects  are  felt,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  the  French  have  treated  theirs,  i.e.  as  a  necessary  initial 
step,  which  has  quickly  to  be  followed  up  and  superseded  by  a 
proper  pension  scheme.  It  involves  local  inquiries  into  means, 
requirements,  and  deserts  which  are  a  perpetual  source  of 
grumbling  and  dissatisfaction ;  the  chief  concern  of  those  approach- 
ing sixty  is  to  arrange  their  conditions  so  as  to  reap  it  to  the  full 
extent ;  the  cost  mounts  each  year  as  this  pauperising  influence 
extends;  the  original  estimate  has  been  quadrupled,  and  the  cost 
of  poor  relief  has  not  gone  down.  The  grant  has  acquired  more 
and  more  the  attributes  of  poor  relief,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to 
introduce  marks  of  distinction. 

That  contribution  must  accompany  any  extension  of  the 
present  grant  is  a  principle  which  both  political  parties  accept. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  told  us  that  each  of  the  new 
Government  schemes  includes  it.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  raise 
the  additional  benefits  which  are  promised  to  the  level  of  earned 
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and  honourable  privileges  while  the  retiring  pensions  are  left  sub- 
ject to  all  the  evil  influences  of  a  non-contributory  system.  The 
whole  must  be  welded  together  upon  a  subsidised  but  contributory 
basis ;  the  pensions,  like  the  other  benefits,  must  be  free  from  the 
taint  of  pauperism,  and  this  cannot  be  until  they  come  of  right 
and  in  addition  to  any  other  provision  which  the  workers  may  have 
made  by  their  own  efforts,  and  until  inquisition  into  means  and 
past  history  has  been  swept  away.  It  is  only  by  a  system  of  con- 
tribution that  we  can  attain  the  graduation  which  is  needed, 
without  recourse  to  any  form  of  inquisition.  It  automatically 
graduates  the  allowance  in  proportion  to  the  wage,  and  that  is  the 
only  true  index  to  those  varying  conditions  of  life  which  make 
graduation  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance.  / 

Only  those  who  do  not  know  the  wage-earning  classes  assume 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  contribute.  Such  an  assumption  is  an 
injustice  to  the  working  man,  who  has  always  shown  that  he  is  not 
only  willing  but  eager  to  contribute  to  funds  which  promise  help 
in  time  of  need,  provided  there  is  good  guarantee  of  honest  and 
wise  administration.  The  millions  who  contribute  to  friendly 
societies,  slate  clubs,  and  other  organisations  have  no  hope  of  their 
fund  being  augmented  by  any  subsidy ;  and  in  some  cases  the 
security  falls  far  short  of  that  which  the  State  can  give.  The 
staffs  of  large  employers  vote  unanimously  for  compulsory  levies 
of  more  than  4d.  in  the  £  in  order  to  obtain  claim  to  adequate 
retiring  pensions,  and  this  even  after  the  grant  of  1908.  The 
worker's  chief  objection — to  his  honour,  be  it  said— is  not  to  con- 
tribution, but  to  a  discriminating  dole  and  to  a  system  which 
requires  inquisition  by  officials  into  his  means,  his  needs,  his 
deserts,  or  his  past  history. 

Arguments  of  much  weight  have  been  advanced  against  com- 
pulsory contribution  and  in  favour  of  a  voluntary  system,  but  the 
passing  of  the  1908  Act  has  robbed  them  of  all  their  force  ;  and,  as 
Canon  Blackley  wrote  in  that  historic  article  in  this  Review  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,3  the  outcry  against  compulsion  is  as  the 
beating  of  a  big  drum,  which  may  drown  a  speaker's  voice,  but 
can  never  affect  the  truth  :  '  A  tremendous  compulsion  exists  now 
in  this  matter,  but  it  is  exercised  on  the  wrong  persons,  to  the 
injury  of  the  provident  and  to  the  moral  ruin  of  the  wasteful.' 
We  must  not  forget  that  every  active  member  of  the  community 
is  interested  in  this  question  as  a  taxpayer. 

The  difficulties  of  collecting  contributions  are  by  no  means  a 
bar  to  the  introduction  of  a  real  pension  scheme.  The  experience 
of  twenty  years  has  shown  how,  by  careful  forethought,  the 
complications  which  have  arisen  elsewhere  can  be  avoided. 

8  '  National  Insurance,'  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  Nineteenth  Century, 
November  1878. 
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The  scheme  which  is  now  propounded  would  not  entail  a  tithe  of 
the  regulations  and  instructions  which  the  German  scheme 
requires. 

(2)  Secondly,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  contribution  alone 
can  compass  the  enormous  increase  in  benefits  which  the  proposed 
scheme  offers.  This  increase  is  due  in  much  larger  degree  to  the 
introduction  of  that  economic  principle  which  governs  all 
insurance  business,  all  sound  commercial  pension  funds,  and 
several  of  the  national  schemes  enacted  by  other  Governments. 
A  proper  observance  of  this  principle  in  any  scheme  can  raise  its 
capacity  to  help  the  workers  to  three  or  four  times  what  it  other- 
wise would  be.  Let  us  enunciate  this  proposition  clearly  and  give 
it  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

Every  charge  has  a  due  date,  and  upon  that  date  depends  the 
whole  fabric  of  sound  finance  and,  amongst  other  things,  the 
structure  of  a  nation's  balance  sheet.  If  a  revenue  charge  is  not 
met  in  the  year  when  it  is  due,  it  will  fall  upon  a  future  year  loaded 
with  interest.  A  nation  which  allows  this  system  to  take  deep  root 
becomes  a  bankrupt  nation.  It  is  with  the  utmost  jealousy  that 
we  view  any  proposal  to  burden  future  years,  and  we  only  admit  it 
in  the  case  of  real  capital  or  emergency  charge.  Many  wise  men 
deprecate  the  forward  spreading  of  any  regularly  recurring  charge, 
even  though  it  may  be  of  service  for  ten  or  twenty  years  to  come. 
The  questions  as  to  which  years  should  bear  the  cost  of  capital 
ships  and  of  street  pavements  are  large  questions  in  our  national 
and  local  finance,  but  the  extra  cost  or  loss  involved  in  spreading 
such  charges  as  these  is  but  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  loss 
which  may  arise  from  improperly  dating  a  pension  charge. 

The  subsidy  voted  to  a  pension  fund  is  a  debt  due — a  supple- 
ment earned  by  the  toil  which  helps  to  build  up  the  revenues  out 
of  which  it  is  paid.  This  must  be  so,  for  otherwise  it  is  a  charity, 
and  to  regard  it  as  a  charity  would  defeat  the  primary  object  of  the 
vote  and  negative  every  argument  upon  which  the  present  Act  is 
founded.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  first  law  which  governs 
all  national  finance,  that  it  should  be  treated  in  account  as  a 
revenue  charge  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  earned.  This  is  no 
sophistry ,  no  abstraction  of  political  economy  ;  it  is  a  clear-cut 
business  proposition,  and  as  such  it  will  stand  any  test. 

When  a  railway  company  decides  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
settled  and  well-trained  staff  it  is  desirable  to  subsidise  a  contri- 
butory pension  scheme,  would  anyone  believe  that  that  railway 
company  was  conducting  its  finance  upon  a  proper  system  if 
it  neglected  to  set  aside  the  necessary  sum  to  supplement  the 
contributions  of  its  staff  at  the  date  when  those  contributions  are 
paid?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  by  so  doing  it  would  be  improperly 
relieving  the  first  generation  of  shareholders,  and  leaving  to  all 
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succeeding  shareholders  a  continuous  load  of  compound  interest 
upon  unpaid  debt  several  times  as  great  as  the  subsidy  properly 
due  from  the  revenue  of  each  year?  Our  railway  companies  do 
not  make  this  great  financial  error. 

Parliament  has  of  late  been  at  great  pains  to  impose  this  prin- 
ciple upon  those  local  authorities  who  are  establishing  subsidised 
pension  funds,  and  a  Departmental  Committee  has  been  working 
hard  to  see  whether  the  railway  companies  have  truly  observed  it 
and  taken  reliable  actuarial  guidance.  Nevertheless  pension 
legislation  in  its  earlier  stages  has  frequently  committed  the 
colossal  blunder  of  neglecting  this  primary  law,  and  not  in  regard 
to  subsidy  alone.  What  should  we  say  of  the  railway  company 
which  applied  the  first  pension  contributions  of  its  staff  to  other 
purposes,  and  left  future  profits  to  restore  them  with  compound 
interest  ?  We  find  this  double  financial  error  in  many  a  statutory 
pension  scheme  of  the  past ;  e.g.  we  have  the  first  pension  contri- 
butions of  municipal  employees  spent  in  mending  roads,  &c.,  and 
the  compulsory  levies  from  Poor  Law  officers  applied  in  reduction 
of  the  annual  cost  of  poor  relief,  while  the  liabilities,  both  in  respect 
of  contributions  and  rate  supplements,  are  mounting  up.  The 
debt  in  each  case  is  left  to  fall  in  its  crude  form  upon  the  succeed- 
ing generation.  These  are  small  cases,  and  in  the  worst 
instance  the  actual  loss  is  limited  to  a  perpetual  rate  of  twopence 
in  the  pound ;  but  in  the  German  national  scheme  the  application 
of  the  surplus  income  of  the  early  years  in  free  grant  to  the  pre- 
ceding generation  of  workers  has  produced  the  most  disastrous 
results,  as  will  be  shown  later  on. 

The  efforts  to  assist  the  workers  in  this  country  are  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  clogged  for  ever  by  this  ruinous  error.  And 
again  the  danger  lies,  not  in  what  has  been  done,  but  in  the  pro- 
posals to  build  upon  and  perpetuate  a  system  which  in  the  initial 
grant  was  right,  because  it  was  the  only  system  available.  We 
cannot  afford  to  allow  a  shadow  of  doubt  to  cloud  this  all-important 
truth.  We  must,  therefore,  review  it  and  test  it  from  every  point 
of  view. 

A  contribution  of  about  Id.  per  week  from  the  sixteenth  year 
is  sufficient  to  provide  the  55.  pension  for  all  who  reach  seventy, 
and  to  provide  it  clear  of  any  reduction  or  forfeiture  on  account  of 
property,  earnings,  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever.  But  the 
present  grant  imposes  a  charge  of  3Jd.  per  week  upon  every  active 
member  of  the  community — upon  every  occupied  person  over  ten 
years  of  age — and  this  charge  will  grow  to  Qd.  per  week  or  more 
when  normal  conditions  are  reached. 

The  true  basis  for  computing  how  much  of  the  present  charge 
is  being  paid  at  its  due  date,  and  how  much  is  interest  upon  the 
accumulated  liability  of  an  improvident  past,  is  that  of  calculating 
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what  we  should  now  be  paying  if  the  necessary  contribution  had 
been  made  by  or  for  the  present  pensioners  and  workers  from  the 
date  when  they  began  to  earn  their  pensions.  This  method  of 
calculation  shows  that  nine  millions  of  the  1911  vote  is  interest 
upon  debt  accumulated  in  the  past,  and  that  in  course  of  time  this 
nine  will  be  increased  to  seventeen  and  a  half  at  least  if  no  change 
be  made. 

The  liability  which  we  have  already  assumed  in  regard  to 
charges  which  were  not  borne  at  their  due  date  is,  therefore, 
equivalent  to  an  addition  of  360  millions  to  the  national  debt ,  and 
without  any  extension  of  the  grant  this  debt  must  rise  to  700 
millions.  To  redeem  this  debt  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
pensioners  would  mean  converting  the  perpetual  charge  of 
nine  millions  into  a  fifteen-million  charge  for  thirty-five  years. 
The  momentous  question  before  us  now  is,  How  are  we  going  to 
deal  with  this  debt?  Are  we  going  to  remove  it  as  the  French, 
who  are  in  like  case  with  their  old-age  pensions  grant  of  1905 ,  are 
doing,  i.e.  by  substituting  a  real  pension  law?  Are  we  going  to 
draw  it  off  by  gravitation,  leading  it  through  the  channel  of  volun- 
tary election  into  its  proper  course?  Or  are  we  going  to  let  it 
break  its  present  bonds,  impelled  by  the  weight  of  added  load, 
until  it  forms  a  dead  sea  of  debt  at  lower  level,  where  gravitation 
is  against  the  flow  of  voluntary  election  and  the  slow  suck  of  a 
sinking  fund  is  the  only  means  of  removing  it  ?  Any  extension  or 
development  of  the  grant  which  is  not  accompanied  by  the  reform 
dictated  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  financial  laws  is  an  irrevocable 
adoption  of  the  last  of  these  alternatives,  and  the  debt,  with  its 
necessary  accretions,  would  reach  1,000  millions  or  more. 

Let  us  survey  the  ground  before  taking  any  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, for  it  is  not  thus  that  we  can  best  help  the  workers.  Has 
the  nation  not  done  as  much  as  it  reasonably  can  afford  to  do  for 
those  already  old?  The  grant  made  to  them  is  twice  as  great  as 
the  entire  amount  which  is  now  distributed  to  an  equal  population 
by  the  German  pension  fund.  The  debt  which  we  have  assumed 
on  behalf  of  the  years  which  did  not  pay  their  share  is  in  itself  a 
permanent  charge  greater  than  the  fully  developed  output  of  the 
German  scrieme. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  time  that  we  should  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  claims  of  the  younger  workers?  The  power  to  help  them  is 
far  greater,  for  the  same  money  accomplishes  several  times  as 
much  good.  It  is  just  and  right  that  full  contributors  should  have 
greater  benefits  than  those  who  have  not  contributed  or  only 
contributed  for  part  of  their  time.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
treat  the  last  generation  of  non-contributors  differently  from  the 
many  that  have  gone  before,  and  to  extend  to  it  every  privilege 
that  the  scheme  provides  for  full  contributors,  it  is  not  out  of  the 
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fund  earned  by  the  younger  workers  that  such  largess  should  be 
taken  ;  neither  their  contributions  nor  the  supplements  due  thereto 
should  be  touched  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  true  that  the  plan  proposed  gives  prospective  benefits, 
and  that  their  actual  fruition  will  not  be  as  immediate  as  under  the 
present  system.  But  are  not  immediate  insurances  against  pre- 
mature infirmity  or  death  and  the  security  of  an  adequate  pension 
claimable  whenever  it  is  needed  very  real  and  present  benefits?  Is 
it  reasonable  to  assume  that,  when  the  State  offers  to  bear  nearly 
half  the  cost,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  shared  between  employers  and 
employed,  and  when  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  national  guarantee, 
the  offers  will  not  be  appreciated?  If  so,  how  can  we  account  for 
the  wide  success  of  the  friendly  societies,  who7 offer  prospective 
benefits  and  hold  out  none  of  these  special  inducements? 

In  this  as  in  all  social  problems  it  is  by  obeying  economic  laws 
that  humanitarian  objects  can  best  be  served.  The  old  are  always 
with  us  and,  start  when  we  would,  the  problem  which  had  first  to 
be  faced  could  not  be  dealt  with  on  purely  business  principles. 
Some  grant  such  as  that  of  1908  was  necessary  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  true  pension  scheme.  But  let  us  not  build  upon  and  perpetuate 
systems  which  are  only  justifiable  as  emergency  expedients;  let 
us  rather  aim  at  gradually  replacing  them  by  the  best  scheme 
which  could  be  designed  on  a  clean  slate  in  a  State  that  has  no 
improvident  past. 

It  is  only  by  introducing  these  two  great  principles  of  con- 
tribution and  obedience  to  economic  laws  that  we  can  treat  all 
reasonable  claims  with  justice  and  liberality,  and  it  is  only  by 
offering  just  and  liberal  treatment  that  these  two  great  principles 
can  be  grafted  upon  the  present  Act.  This  interdependence  is  the 
key  to  the  present  position — it  opens  the  way  for  a  real  pension 
scheme  such  as  that  which  is  now  propounded. 

If  these  two  principles  were  as  fully  appreciated  as  they  should 
be,  the  wage-earners  and  the  direct  taxpayers  would  be  united  and 
unanimous  in  calling  for  amendment  upon  lines  such  as  those 
which  are  herein  suggested.  To  the  former  they  alone  give  hope 
of  obtaining  liberal  treatment  for  all  reasonable  claims ;  to  the 
latter  they  alone  give  guarantee  that  the  present  burden  will  not 
be  doubled  or  trebled. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  details  of  the 
proposed  scheme,  but  some  of  its  special  features  must  be  men- 
tioned : 

(i)  It  reduces  the  age  which  gives  claim  to  pension  from  seventy 
to  sixty,  but  at  the  same  time  it  avoids  all  the  objections  which 
can  be  urged  against  those  schemes  which  introduce  a  fixed  pen- 
sion age,  for  it  offers  the  strongest  of  inducements  to  continue 
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useful  service  to  those  who  are  still  able  to  give  it.  Each  year 
of  self-support  after  sixty  raises  the  pension  claim  by  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  :  those  who  work  on  to  sixty-five  get  a  50  per 
cent,  increase,  and  those  who  work  to  seventy  double  their  pen- 
sion claims.  Age  compels  retirement  earlier  in  manual  than  in 
other  work ;  of  this  there  is  conclusive  evidence,  for  in  those 
employments  where  retirement  is  compulsory  the  workmen  have 
to  go  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  other  officers,  the  corresponding 
ages  usually  being  sixty  and  sixty-five.  With  this  fact  before  us 
it  is  impossible  to  justify  seventy  as  a  pension  age  for  the  poor ; 
the  only  argument  to  support  it  is  that  the  fund  can  afford  no  better. 

(ii)  Although  earlier  infirmity  is  fully  recognised,  age,  and  not 
invalidity,  is  treated  as  the  more  important  claim.  It  is  only 
in  Germany  that  this  principle  is  reversed.  There  over  92  per 
cent,  of  the  pensions  are  claimed  on  the  ground  of  invalidity  or 
accident,  and  the  age  claim  is  destined  to  vanish  entirely  from  the 
scheme.  This  is  a  joyless  prospect  to  offer  to  the  workers !  Are 
none  to  hope  to  win  to  a  few  years  of  honourable  rest  save  those 
who  can  no  longer  enjoy  such  years?  And,  apart  from  this,  is  it 
well  to  make  medical  certificate  the  basis  of  claim?  Does  it  not 
place  an  undesirable  responsibility  upon  those  who  practise  that 
great  profession,  and  does  it  not  lay  the  fund  of  the  workers  open 
to  unfair  inroad  by  those  who  are  more  inert  than  infirm  ?  In  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  the  German  system  was  designed 
many  pension  schemes,  national  or  local,  have  been  enacted,  but 
none  of  them  have  followed  the  early  model  in  this  matter. 

(iii)  The  scheme  removes  all  possibility  of  that  unfair  com- 
petition between  pensioned  and  non-pensioned  workers  which 
arises  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  fixed  pension  age. 

(iv)  By  a  simple  expedient,  which  does  not  complicate  the 
administration  in  any  way,  it  admits  the  less  fortunate  members 
to  a  fuller  share  of  the  State  aid,  and  at  the  same  time  gradually 
reduces  this  aid  in  cases  where  the  earnings  exceed  2Z.  per  week. 
This  feature  is  absent  in  the  German  and  in  the  French  schemes ; 
in  each  of  these  cases  the  State  aid  flows  more  freely  to  the  better 
paid,  because  the  various  reduction  or  forfeiture  clauses,  which 
are  unavoidable  when  fixed  scales  of  contribution  and  benefit  are 
set  up,  press  almost  exclusively  upon  the  poorer  members. 

(v)  The  scheme  places  no  limit  upon  voluntary  membership ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  strictly  limits  the  assistance  given  by 
the  State  in  the  case  of  those  who  earn  over  156/.  per  annum. 
What  it  offers  to  them  is  a  pension  free  of  profit  charge  and  of  any 
cost  in  regard  to  administration. 

(vi)  It  treats  the  married  woman  as  an  active  member  of  the 
community,  who  contributes  her  work  to  maintain  her  husband's 
service  and  to  tend  the  rising  generation,  and  it  gives  her  title 
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to  a  special  survivorship  pension  about  equal  to  that  of  a  woman 
who  has  maintained  herself.  It  gives  her  help  when  left  with 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  even  though  she  be  not  of  age 
to  claim  a  pension. 

(vii)  By  allowing  young  members  to  make  voluntary  additions 
to  their  contributions,  which  will  be  taken  into  full  account  in 
calculating  the  benefits,  it  enables  unmarried  persons  and  those 
who  live  with  their  parents  or  employers  materially  to  increase 
their  insurance  against  premature  infirmity  or  death,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  raise  the  average  upon  which  their  retiring  pensions 
will  be  calculated.  Every  II.  contributed  by  or  for  a  member  adds 
nearly  threepence  per  week  to  the  pension  claimable  at  sixty-five  ; 
a  pound  contributed  in  the  first  five  years  adds  over  a  shilling  per 
week  to  the  earliest  infirmity  pension.  This  privilege  can  be 
granted  without  loss  to  the  pension  fund  up  to  the  age  of  thirty 
or  thereabout,  because  the  early  contributions  are  much  more  pro- 
ductive of  interest,  and  because  those  paid  by  young  unmarried 
persons  are  more  liable  to  fall  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
members.  It  opens  the  door  for  that  admirable  suggestion  of 
prizes  which  add  themselves  to  the  funds  of  those  who  win  them, 
and  provide  special  incentives  to  the  attainment  of  any  proficiency 
or  quality  which  is  of  value  to  a  nation — a  special  feature  of  Sir 
John  Filter's  scheme. 

(viii)  Full  contribution  is  exacted  from  alien  workers  and  their 
employers ;  otherwise  a  premium  would  be  placed  on  the  employ- 
ment of  alien  work ;  but  the  benefits  granted  are  limited  to  those 
accorded  to  British  workmen  in  the  countries  of  origin. 

(ix)  It  is  suggested  that  for  men  serving  with  the  colours  it 
would  be  better  to  convert  the  present  pension  provision  into  con- 
tribution by  the  service  votes  to  the  general  pension  fund,  as  in 
the  German  scheme.  This  system  would  avoid  much  complication 
and  unify  the  pension  administration. 

(x)  The  existing  pension  funds  of  large  employers  and  their 
present  members  are  left  untouched,  but  all  new  members  of  these 
staffs  come  within  the  national  scheme.  This  is  an  essential 
provision  in  any  national  enactment,  for  sharing  the  responsibility 
with  local  employers  inevitably  dislocates  free  exchange.  Experi- 
ence has  sliown  that  local  authorities  with  pension  schemes 
cannot  afford  to  appoint  persons  who  have  worked  long  for  other 
authorities,  and  that  transfer  between  local  funds  of  any  kind 
entails  an  elaborate  clearing-house  system.  The  large  companies, 
corporations,  and  other  employers,  who  value  the  inducements  by 
which  they  have  been  able  to  secure  settled  and  well-trained  staffs, 
will  be  in  no  worse  position,  for  they  can  retain  for  their  funds 
the  amounts  by  which  the  local  contributions  exceed  4d.  in  the 
pound,  and  distribute  such  further  benefits  as  this  income  can 
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cover.  Tn  some  cases  the  national  scheme  would  certainly  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  total  burden,  which  stands  at  Is.  in  the 
pound  in  many  cases. 

(xi)  And  what  of  the  great  question  of  the  friendly  societies 
and  of  those  corporations  who  have  worked  to  build  up  insurance 
by  mutual  effort  ?  What  is  proposed  in  regard  to  them  ?  Firstly, 
to  leave  their  present  sphere  of  work  practically  untouched,  and, 
secondly,  to  give  them  the  best  and  most  material  assistance  in 
extending  it.  They  deal  primarily  with  temporary  and  fortuitous 
needs— sick  pay,  funeral  and  lying-in  expenses,  medical  aid,  and 
the  like.  Of  the  total  distribution  by  friendly  societies,  pensions, 
as  such,  absorb  less  than  1  per  cent. ,  but  sick  pay  has  been  allowed 
to  merge  into  pension  to  a  varying  extent.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  improve  upon  the  machinery  with  which  these  societies 
are  dealing  with  the  temporary  needs;  the  administration  of  a 
sick-pay  fund  requires  careful  local  supervision,  such  as  they,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  members,  are  eminently  qualified  to  apply. 
No  such  control  could  be  attained,  even  with  their  assistance,  if 
the  distribution  be  chargeable  to  a  national  fund.  It  is  proposed 
to  confine  the  pension  scheme  to  permanent  needs,  and  to  limit 
its  definition  of  invalidity  to  permanent  and  total  incapacity  to 
earn.  The  point  at  which  the  sick-pay  fund  would  be  relieved 
and  the  pension  fund  charged  admits  of  clear  definition  on  the 
combined  basis  of  age  and  duration  of  incapacity. 

But  the  plan  of  non-interference,  or  limited  interference,  is 
not  in  itself  enough.  The  provident  institutions  look  for  help 
from  the  Government  scheme  in  their  great  and  beneficent  work, 
and  such  help  must  be  forthcoming.  By  far  the  greatest  aid  is 
that  which  can  be  given  by  an  offer  to  pay  a  part  of  the  premium. 
If  it  were  known  that  the  benefit  scales  were  to  be  increased 
10  or  15  per  cent,  by  the  State,  an  immense  impulse  would 
be  given  to  this  mutual  effort.  This  would  be  a  well-spent  part 
of  the  national  Vote,  more  effective  and  less  wasteful  than  any 
other  form  of  assistance.  Subsidy  on  these  lines  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  new  French  law.  Other  not  unimportant  help 
could  be  given  without  cost  :  to  accord  by  statute  the  privilege  of 
having  their  income  collected  at  the  source ,  along  with  that  of  the 
pension  fund,  would  be  but  a  very  small  addition  to  the  task  of  the 
employer,  and  it  would  be  a  boon  to  the  workers  and  a  further 
incentive  to  insure  against  the  temporary  needs.  To  make  such 
insurance  with  some  approved  institution  compulsory  is  but 
another  step,  but  it  is  one  which  would  require  very  careful  con- 
sideration. In  addition  to  this,  the  pension  fund  might  leave  the 
collection  of  its  voluntary  income  to  the  friendly  societies,  and 
pay  them  a  small  percentage  thereon. 

Most  weighty  reasons  oppose  themselves  to  any  proposal  to 
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administer  the  pension  fund  itself  through  the  agency  of  the 
provident  institutions.  It  would  be  as  fatal  an  error  as  that  of 
attempting  to  include  temporary  needs  in  the  pension  scheme. 
The  financial  conditions  which  govern  the  two  forms  of  insurance 
are  entirely  distinct ;  the  security  of  a  State  guarantee  is  all- 
important  to  the  pension  fund ;  the  value  of  Parliamentary  aid 
and  initiative  varies  inversely  with  the  extent  to  which  mutual 
effort  has  covered  the  ground.  In  France,  where  mutual  effort 
has  already  done  much  to  provide  for  permanent  needs,  the  respon- 
sibility is  being  partially  distributed,  but  it  is  a  complicated,  a 
costly,  and  an  invidious  task. 

(xii)  The  obligatory  contribution  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
earnings,  and  the  benefits  vary  in  exact  proportion  to  the  contri- 
butions. In  adopting  these  two  principles  the  scheme  follows 
the  rules  applied  in  the  pension  funds  of  our  great  commercial 
corporations,  and  differs  widely  from  the  other  great  national 
schemes.  This  direct  correspondence  does  more  to  simplify  the 
collection  of  the  contributions,  the  settlement  of  the  claims,  and 
other  incidents  of  the  scheme  than  can  be  appreciated  until  the 
administrative  detail  is  fully  worked  out.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  600  pages  which  are  found  neces- 
sary to  regulate  or  expound  the  pension  section  of  the  German 
scheme  might  be  deleted  if  these  simple  rules  could  be  introduced  ; 
wage-classes,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  investigations  of  various 
kinds,  adjustments  of  account,  and  other  administrative  complica- 
tions would  be  swept  away.  The  system  of  direct  proportion 
silently  meets  and  removes  the  difficulties  and  inequities  of  the 
fixed-scale  system. 

(xiii)  It  is  only  by  making  contributions  exactly  proportionate 
to  earnings  that  we  can  avoid  overtaxing  the  unskilled  and 
humbler  workers  or  unduly  limiting  the  benefits  which  the  skilled 
workers  can  acquire.  And  it  is  only  by  making  the  benefits  vary 
with  the  contributions  that  we  can  solve  the  problem  of  how  to 
deal  with  those  workers  who  have  no  employers  and  those  who 
have  many.  The  scheme  does  not  attempt  to  impose  obligatory 
thrift  in  these  cases — no  scheme  has  or  ever  could  do  so  ;  it  simply 
accepts  the  contributions  that  are  made.  A  fact  not  always  recog- 
nised is  the  absence  of  call  for  pension  provision  on  behalf  of  most 
of  those  engaged  in  independent  enterprise  :  the  small  farmer, 
shop-,  inn-,  or  lodging-house-  keeper — le  petit  patron,  whatever 
he  be — can  usually  maintain  to  the  end  the  business  he  has  built 
up  in  his  active  years.  Special  provision  is  made  to  admit  to  full 
participation  in  the  State  aid  all  those  classes  of  intermittent  or 
job  workers  who  do  not  ordinarily  earn  more  than  2/.  a  week  ;  e.g. 
charwomen,  seamstresses,  and  others. 

(xiv)  The    scheme    has    recourse    to    the    assistance    of    the 
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employers  and  the  Post-office  as  collecting  and  disbursing  agents. 
It  provides  each  member  with  a  book  which  shows  from  time  to 
time  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  in  by  his  employers,  or, 
in  the  case  of  voluntary  contributions,  by  himself  at  tbe  local 
post-office  or  through  his  friendly  society.  It  shows  also  the 
benefits  to  which  he  has  already  become  entitled  and  the  pensions 
which  may  be  claimed  at  sixty,  sixty-five,  or  seventy,  if  he  con- 
tinues to  contribute  at  the  same  average  rate.  The  simple  sum- 
mation of  contributions  and  the  members'  identification  book  give 
all  the  information  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  claims. 

(xv)  The  income  provided — which,  even  with  a  very  high 
estimate  of  the  wage-roll  concerned,  equals  7.2d.  in  the  wage- 
pound — is,  according  to  the  actuarial  calculations  officially  accepted 
as  the  basis  of  the  new  French  law,  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
at  sixty-five  of  retiring  pensions  1.234  times  as  great  as  those 
which  are  offered  by  the  scheme.  These  calculations  work  on  a 
basis  of  3  per  cent,  interest,  and  upon  the  life  tables  which  are  used 
by  the  old  Caisse  Nationale  des  Retraites  in  determining  the 
annuities  which  it  can  offer.  If  we  work  from  the  latest  life  tables 
issued  by  the  Registrar-General  for  England  and  Wales,  we  find 
that  the  pensions  do  not  absorb  three-quarters  of  the  income.  Any 
increase  on  3  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  fund  could 
earn  would  greatly  increase  this  margin ;  a  rate  well  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  would  make  it  cover  the  cost  of  the  retiring 
pensions  twice  over.4 

Whatever  basis  we  take,  we  find  that  there  is  a  very  large 
surplus  for  distribution  to  those  who  become  incapable  of  work 
before  the  retiring  age  and  to  the  dependents  of  those  who  die,  a 
surplus  which  is  probably  not  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole  fund. 
No  scale  for  these  special  benefits,  other  than  that  of  the  survivor- 
ship pensions  to  married  women,  has  as  yet  been  named,  because 
it  is  proposed  to  make  this  the  element  of  elasticity  in  the  financial 
chain. 

It  is  a  special  part  of  the  design  of  this  scheme  to  guarantee 
the  continuity  of  the  scale  of  contributions,  of  the  Exchequer 
liability,  and  of  all  matters  in  connection  with  the  retiring  pen- 
sions ;  to  offer  provisionally  such  special  benefits  as  are  safely 
within  the  measure  of  the  surplus  income ;  and  to  obtain  final 
equilibrium  between  income  and  outgo  by  increasing  these  special 
benefits  as  and  when  the  financial  barometer— represented  in  this 
case  by  an  actuarial  syndicate — indicates  that  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 
In  a  scheme  of  which  the  advantages  will  have  to  be  weighed  by 
the  workers  in  comparison  with  privileges  to  which  they  are  at 
present  entitled  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  no  uncertainty 
should  attach  to  the  scale  of  contribution  or  to  that  benefit  with 

•  -v 

*  Further  detail  in  regard  to  this  calculation  will  be  found  on  pp.  973y'974. 
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which  alone  the  existing  privilege  competes ;  and  when  submission 
to  a  popular  electorate  and  to  a  chamber  which  has  to  find  the 
subsidy  is  also  part  of  the  business,  it  is  as  well  that  no  un- 
certainty should  attach  to  the  amount  of  that  subsidy. 

(xvi)  The  settlement  of  the  actual  scales  for  these  special 
benefits  is  wrapped  up  with  that  of  an  important  extension  which 
should  form  part  of  the  final  scheme,  if  not  of  the  first  enactment : 

The  Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts 
at  present  involve  a  tax  upon  production  in  the  form  of  insurance 
premiums,  which  ranges  from  one  to  two  pence  in  the  wage-pound. 
The  help  which  these  Acts  give  could  be  provided  with  far  better 
economy  by  the  pension  fund.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  the 
profit  charges  and  of  the  administration  expense^  of  the  insurance 
agencies  would  be  saved.  The  distinction  between  accidents  of 
employment  and  other  accidents  involves  large  outlay  in  litiga- 
tion, though  it  is  of  no  real  concern  to  the  sufferers;  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  is  another  source  of  unproductive  expenditure. 

Now  if  the  contribution  to  the  pension  fund  be  raised  from  four 
to  six  pence  in  the  pound,  the  whole  of  this  addition  could  be 
charged  upon  the  employer,  in  place  of  these  insurance  premiums, 
without  materially  affecting  his  burden.  This  50  per  cent,  addition 
to  the  contributed  income,  together  with  the  surplus  already 
established,  would  secure  insurances  in  all  cases  of  accident  at  least 
as  valuable  as  those  now  provided  for  one  section  of  these  misfor- 
tunes. The  insurances  against  premature  invalidity  or  death 
would  thus  be  raised  at  once  to  an  ample  scale,  with  one-third  pay 
as  a  minimum. 

That  the  special  insurances  should  be  of  the  same  amount  at 
whatever  age  misfortune  may  befall  is  certainly  the  soundest 
principle,  if  the  fund  can  stand  the  strain.  The  actual  settlement 
of  the  scale  must  be  subjected  to  the  most  careful  actuarial  calcula- 
tion and  revision ;  but  if  the  further  contribution  be  added  to  the 
large  margin  of  income  already  provided,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  scope  would  soon  be  found  for  introducing  various  desirable 
additions,  such  as  preventive  treatment  for  certain  diseases  and  the 
inclusion  of  special  incentives  to  attain  proficiency  or  to  acquire  the 
qualities  of  greatest  value  to  the  nation. 

The  curve  chart  on  the  next  page  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  how 
the  double  charge  involved  in  the  conversion  to  a  system  of  sub- 
sidised insurance  can  be  borne  without  increasing  the  Exchequer 
liability  beyond  the  amount  to  which  it  is  already  committed  in 
1920  or  1925. 

The  rise  given  to  the  curve  representing  the  present  commit- 
ment is  simply  that  which  is  demanded  by  the  recorded  numbers 
of  the  prospective  pensioners  who  have  already  been  born.  This 
basis  of  estimate,  which  extends  to  1980,  shows  that  any  assump- 
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The  heavy  black  line  shows  the  minimum  cost  of  the  old-age 
pensions.  It  starts  from  the  budget  estimate  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1911. 

The  thin  black  line  represents  approximately  the  further  cost  to 
the  Exchequer  of  a  contributory  scheme  on  the  German  plan  for 
those  under  seventy,  in  which  the  contribution  is  fourpence  in  the 
pound,  and  the  benefits  one-half  of  those  which  the  proposed  scheme 
offers. 

The  thin  red  line  gives  the  probable  variation  in  the  cost  of  old- 
age  pensions  to  be  expected  from  the  option  to  join  the  new  fund. 

The  thick  red  line  represents  the  total  charge  on  the  Exchequer 
when  the  subsidy  required  by  the  proposed  scheme  has  been  added 
in. 

The  inset  shows  the  corresponding  size  of  the  pension  scheme  of 
Germany,  where  the  population  is  fully  40  per  cent,  greater.  It 
traces,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  larger  chart,  the  actual  output  and 
the  State  subsidy  for  the  eighteen  years  1891-1908. 


To  face  page  972. 


CHART   SHOWING   THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   PROPOSED 
PENSION   FUND. 
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The  heavy  black  line  represents  the  growth  of  the  expenditure,  and  the 
light  black  line  the  part  thereof  which  goes  to  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  thick  red  line  represents  the  progress  of  the  income,  and  the  thin  red 
lines  divide  it  (starting  from  the  base  line)  into  subsidy,  contribution,  and 
interest. 

As  a  proportion  of  the  present  generation  of  workers  would  in  fact  con- 
tribute, the  actual  growth  of  the  income  and  expenditure  would  more  nearly 
correspond  to  the  dotted  lines. 
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tion  that  the  numbers  over  seventy  will  progress  in  at  all  the  same 
proportion  as  the  rest  of  the  population  is  most  delusive,  and  that 
the  charge  must  double  itself  in  about  forty  years ;  and  this  is 
without  taking  any  account  of  (a)  further  reduction  in  the  relief 
arising  from  the  income  disqualification,  as  the  efforts  to  provide 
over  75.  a  week  for  old  age  are  relaxed,  (6)  decrease  in  the  death 
rate,  and  (c)  the  fact  that  the  emigration  of  the  seventies  which 
affects  the  present  pension  roll  was  high  in  proportion  to  later 
emigration. 

The  assumptions  upon  which  the  higher  curve  is  drawn  are  that 
the  benefits  after  the  age  of  seventy  will  be  limited  to  the  present 
grant,  that  earlier  allowances  half  as  great  as  those  offered  in  the 
proposed  scheme  will  be  given  immediately,  and  that  contribution 
at  the  rate  of  fourpence  in  the  pound  will  be  imposed.  Even  with 
these  modest  provisions  the  cost  to  the  Exchequer  reaches  thirty- 
five  millions  in  1945.  This  system  of  extension,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  proposed  scheme,  is  far  more  costly  and  accomplishes 
less  than  half  the  benefit.  This  is  due  to  two  facts  :  (a)  that  it 
perpetuates  the  costly  system  of  the  1908  grant,  and  (b)  that  it 
follows  the  German  plan  in  applying  the  contributed  income  in 
further  free  grant  to  those  who  are  already  old  instead  of  accu- 
mulating it  to  pension  the  actual  contributors. 

The  curve  showing  the  probable  reduction  effected  by  the 
proposed  scheme  is  traced  on  the  assumption  that  the  election  to 
join  the  new  fund  will  only  be  exercised  by  one  in  sixteen  of  those 
who  are  approaching  sixty,  but  will  include  three  out  of  four  of 
those  who  are  between  twenty  and  twenty-five. 

Upon  this  latter  assumption,  and  with  some  allowance  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  present  members  of  local  pension  funds,  the 
subsidy  to  the  new  fund  is  taken  as  starting  at  three  and  two-third 
millions  and  advancing  in  fifty  years  to  its  normal  total  of  ten 
millions. 

The  new  pension  fund  would  be  able  to  convert  this  combined 
charge  into  an  even  annual  subsidy  of  the  same  value.  The  steady 
charge  would  thus  be  about  eighteen  millions  per  annum. 

If  this  option  could  be  confined  to  those  now  over  forty,  the 
cost  of  the  1908  Act  would  follow  the  red  dotted  line ,  and  the  com- 
bined charge  would  be  brought  to  about  seventeen  millions  per 
annum. 

The  second  chart  traces  the  development  of  a  subsidised  in- 
Burance  fund  which  takes  no  account  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
improvident  past.  The  following  matters,  which  ex  hypothesi 
have  no  bearing  on  the  actuarial  results  or  on  the  solvency  of  the 
fund,  are  omitted  from  the  reckoning  :  (a)  The  contributions  paid 
by  those  who  are  already  at  work,  but  elect  to  join  the  new  fund, 
and  the  cost  of  pensioning  them  according  to  the  transitory -scales 
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which  are  applicable  (vide  dotted  lines  added  to  the  chart) ;  (b)  the 
income  and  outgo  in  respect  of  voluntary  members ;  and  (c)  the 
voluntary  additions  paid  in  by  young  members. 

The  interest  accumulation  is  calculated  at  3J  per  cent.  When 
it  can  be  shown  that  even  during  the  last  twenty  years,  which 
embrace  the  period  of  lowest  yield  from  high-class  securities  under 
modern  conditions,  the  German  fund  has  realised  3.54  per  cent., 
the  lowest  level  being  3.49  per  cent.,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  3J  per  cent,  is  a  reasonable  basis  to  adopt.  Where  estimate 
enters  into  the  calculation  the  safest  figures  are  adopted,5  and  a 
number  of  important  facts  which  tell  in  favour  of  the  fund  are 
neglected.6  Probably  the  amount  left  over  for  distribution  to 
persons  under  sixty  years  of  age  will  largely  exceed  the  twenty 
millions  shown  on  the  chart  after  covering  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  promises  schemes  whereby 
we  may  step  by  step  draw  level  with  Germany.  Surely  our  ambi- 
tion should  aim  higher  than  that.  The  great  German  scheme  looms 
too  large  in  many  minds.  We  can  do  honour  to  it  as  the  pioneer 
enactment,  but  let  us  dissect  it  a  little  and  know  it  for  what  it 
is.  It  imposes  a  tax  which  for  60  per  cent,  of  the  members  exceeds 
4d.  in  the  wage-pound,  and  by  reason  of  the  system  of  fixed  con- 
tribution according  to  wage-class  this  tax  presses  far  more  heavily 
upon  the  humbler  workers,  rising  in  some  cases  to  much  higher 
rates;  for  the  poorest  labourers  it  is  6d.  to  Id.,  for  the  seamstress 
it  may  be  lOd.  or  more.  While  the  poor  are  taxed  beyond  their 
proper  power  of  contribution,  a  limitation  is  imposed  upon  the 
whole  scheme  which  renders  it  of  inadequate  service  to  the  better 
paid.  The  skilled  artisan  earning  395.  a  week  only  pays  2Jd. 

*  E.g.  (a)  In  dealing  with  the  growth  of  the  expenditure  in  the  first  forty-five 
years,  when  the  membership  is  far  from  complete  and  only  a  small  proportion 
exceed  the  age  of  fifty,  and  that  only  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  calculation  un- 
doubtedly errs  on  the  safe  side;   (6)  four  millions  per  annum  is  provided  for  the 
special   supplement   which   is   added   to  the   survivorship    pensions  of   married 
women ;    and  (c)  a  heavy  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  the  average  dis- 
tribution of  the  contributions  between  fifteen  and  sixty-five   is  probably  less 
productive  of  interest  than  an  even  distribution  would  be. 

•  E.g.  (i)  that  the  pension  limit  of  II.  per  week  operates  to  relieve  the  fund 
wherever  the  wages  exceed  21.  per  week. 

(ii)  That  the  fund  will  be  relieved  when  all  or  part  of  the  pension  period  has 
to  be  spent  in  an  asylum,  infirmary,  or  other  public  institution. 

(iii)  That  wages,  and  consequently  pensions,  are  below  the  average  in  those 
cases  where  the  duration  of  the  claim  is  likely  to  be  longest.  Life  is  much  longer 
among  the  rural  workers  and  among  women  than  in  the  highly  paid  and  often 
dangerous  or  unhealthy  employments. 

(iv)  Interest  arising  during  the  year  upon  the  income  of  the  year  has  not  been 
taken  into  calculation. 

(v)  No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  gains  in  regard  to  alien  workers  and 

ibers  who  retire  from  the  fund. 
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in  the  pound,  and  the  maximum  retiring  pension  in  the  highest 
class  is  45.  5d.  per  week,  which  is  claimable  at  seventy.  The 
average  retiring  pension  is  only  3s.  Id.  per  week,  and  the  average 
invalidity  pension  3s.  4d.  per  week.  A  widow  has  no  claim  to  a 
pension,  even  though  she  may  have  been  a  contributor  before 
marriage,  and  there  is  no  maintenance  allowance  for  an  orphan. 
The  total  distribution  after  eighteen  years  of  contribution  is  less 
than  half  of  our  present  grant,  and  when  fully  developed  it  will 
still  be  but  a  small  affair  in  comparison  to  the  single  benefit  of  a 
five-shilling  pension  to  those  who  are  over  seventy. 

How  does  it  happen  4fcat  f  with  a  substantial  contribution  and  a 

fairly  substantial  subsidy,  the  German  fund  can  only  provide  such 

paltry  benefits?    The  answer  is  that  it  does  not  allow  either  the 

contributions  or  the  State  supplements  to  accumulate  for  the  benefit 

of  the  workers  who  have  earned  them.     The  bulk  of  the  early 

income  has  been  applied  in  free  grant  to  a  previous  generation, 

only  a  small  fraction  being  allowed  to  accumulate ;  thus,  in  spite 

of  the  State  supplement,  a  full  contributor  only  obtains  a  part  of 

the  benefit  which  his  own  payments  were  capable  of  providing. 

It  is  the  poor  who  bear  this  loss ;  and  the  huge  financial  error 

which  has  robbed  the  first  generation  of  contributors  will  weigh 

upon  the  scheme  for  ever,  and  deprive  each  succeeding  generation 

of  a  great  part  of  the  privileges  it  pays  for.     The  State  has  been 

generous  to  those  for  whom  no  provision  had  been  made  during 

earlier  years  of  service,  but  it  has  charged  its  largess  upon  the 

contributions  of  those  who  follow,  and  not  upon  its  own  funds. 

Until  this  largess  of  much  more  than  a  hundred  millions  sterling 

is  discharged,  or  until  the  interest  upon  it  is  transferred  to  the 

Imperial  Exchequer,  the  workers  will  suffer  a  loss  of  interest  on 

their   own   contributions   greater   by   far  than   the   subsidy   of 

2,600,OOOL  which  the  State  at  present  adds  to  their  pension  fund. 

This  colossal  error,  which  has  been  wholly  avoided  in  Austria 

and  almost  entirely  in  France,  is  at  present  threatening  us.     It  is 

true  that  the  debt  we  have  at  present  assumed  of  360  millions  has 

been  added  to  the  national  debt,  and  that  its  interest  of  nine 

millions   is   charged   upon   the   taxpayers   in   general,   and   not 

upon  the  workers  exclusively ;  but  while  we  fail  to  remove  it ,  as 

the  French  (who  are  now  in  like  case)  are  doing,  or  to  discharge 

it  (as  we  shall  otherwise  have  to  do),  it  will  press  both  directly 

and  indirectly  upon  the  workers — directly  because  they  pay  a  large 

part  of  the  taxes,  and  indirectly  because  it  absorbs  two-thirds  of 

the  aid  which  the  Exchequer  is  straining  to  provide. 

Ten  European  Governments  in  all  have  enacted  pension 
schemes,  but  of  these  only  five  are  of  an  obligatory  or  general 
character,  viz.  those  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Austria,  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  last  twenty  years  our  French 
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neighbours  have  been  earnestly  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem.  The  reports  of  their  numerous  commissions,  the 
collected  answers  to  the  lists  of  inquiries  submitted  to  large 
numbers  of  the  persons  interested,  and  the  other  information 
collected  in  their  parliamentary  papers  form  a  literature  upon  the 
subject,  and  their  law  of  April  1910  is  a  great  advance  on  the 
earlier  models.  The  Austrian  law  of  December  1906  is  a  very 
bold  departure  in  the  direction  of  obligatory  thrift ;  it  provides 
noble  pensions  and  insurances  of  all  kinds  for  every  employed 
person,  excepting  those  who  earn  less  than  25  J.  a  year.  It  is 
based  upon  absolutely  sound  financial  principles,  but  its  only 
income  is  wage-contribution,  which  is  therefore  very  high — 
about  50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  contribution  to  the 
three  German  schemes  taken  together — but  the  benefits  which  it 
offers  are  at  least  five  times  as  great,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  gives  no  subsidy.  The  Danish  law  of  April  1891 — the  only 
other  non -contributory  grant — has  already  been  described.  It 
serves  as  an  extremely  useful  object-lesson  at  the  present  crisis  in 
the  development  of  our  legislation. 

Great  as  are  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  other  efforts  at 
national  legislation,  it  is  from  the  statutory  schemes  of  our  own 
great  commercial  corporations,  or  rather  from  those  of  them  that 
are  based  upon  sound  actuarial  principles,  that  we  can  learn  most 
as  to  what  sound  finance  and  good  design  can  do.  To  them  is  due 
the  honour  of  introducing  that  just  principle  of  benefit  in  propor- 
tion to  average,  not  final,  earnings  which  automatically  removes 
so  many  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  fixed-scale  system — 
'  fixed  '  in  name  only,  for  it  is  in  fact  variable  with  many  factors 
instead  of  with  one. 

He  who  puts  forward  the  outline  of  a  pension  system  learns 
how  many  different,  and  often  contrary,  points  of  view  criticism 
can  take.  But  for  him  who  ventures  forth  with  an  elaborated 
scheme — illi  robur  et  aes  triplex.  To  meet  each  criticism  in 
advance  is  impossible,  but  a  word  may  be  added  for  one  or  two. 

Let  the  critic  who  sees  danger  in  the  accumulation  of  a  great 
thrift  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  State  remember  that  the  alternative 
is  an  equal  addition  to  the  national  debt ;  that  the  best  calculations 
go  to  show  that  the  investments  of  the  British  nation  are 
increasing  by  350  millions  a  year,  to  which  the  pension  scheme 
would  only  add  an  average  item  of  about  fifteen  millions ;  that  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  small  Financial  Council  of  men  of  absolute 
integrity  and  great  knowledge  of  affairs,  such  as  this  nation  is 
eminently  qualified  to  provide,  this  partly  new  and  partly  diverted 
investment  might  be  given  a  sufficiently  wide  field  to  benefit 
industry  and  the  extension  of  employment ,  and  not  to  press  with 
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undue  official  weight  upon  the  financial  markets ;  and  that  France 
and  Austria  have  after  a  struggle  laid  the  '  capitalisation  '  spectre 
and  embarked  upon  a  comparatively  greater  accumulation. 

Let  the  critic  who  suggests  that  the  scheme  robs  the  non-wage- 
earner  of  the  next  and  future  generations  of  the  pension  to  which 
he  is  now  entitled  remember  that,  when  we  have  removed  the 
married  woman  (and  with  her  any  unpaid  person  who  tends  the 
needs  of  a  worker  and  his  children)  from  this  category,  it  only 
includes  the  unemployables  and  those  who  will  not  work ;  and 
that,  despite  the  outcry  of  some  of  our  social  reformers  against 
the  proposal  to  leave  anyone  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Poor  Law 
system,  it  is  not,  after  all,  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  under 
what  name  the  aid  is  given  after  seventy  to  those  who  have  had  to 
seek  the  charity  of  the  community  in  one  form  or  other  throughout 
their  active  years.  And  let  him  ask  the  industrious  workers  what 
their  fund  should  be  called  upon  to  give  to  those  who  do  not 
work. 

Let  the  critic  who  says  that  the  earnings  of  some  are  too  low 
to  admit  of  any  contribution  observe  how  gently  the  charge  is 
made  to  fall  upon  the  humblest  workers — at  about  a  third  of  the 
French  or  German  rate ;  let  him  turn  his  attention  to  the  sharing 
of  this  tax  between  employer  and  employed  in  such  fashion  that 
the  sweater  will  bear  a  larger  share  than  the  employer  who  pays 
an  adequate  wage ;  and  let  him  admit  that  it  is  not  by  converting 
some  of  the  pensions  into  charity  doles  that  this  difficulty  can  best 
be  met. 

Let  the  critic  who  thinks  there  should  be  a  guaranteed 
minimum  pension  study  the  struggles  of  other  nations  with  this 
problem,  and  see  how,  as  history  teaches,  the  result  has  been  to 
saddle  their  schemes  with  that  disastrous  principle  of  fixed  contri- 
tion which  defeats  its  own  object  of  guaranteeing  a  minimum 
of  benefit ;  let  him  observe  how  Austria-Hungary  has  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  avowedly  leaving  out  all  those  who  earn  less  than 
105.  a  week ;  and  let  him  turn  his  attention  to  discovering  a  means 
of  guaranteeing  a  minimum  wage. 

A.  CARSON  ROBERTS. 
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GERMAN   VIEWS    OF  AN  ANGLO-GERMAN 
UNDERSTANDING 


ANY  person  of  average  intelligence  and  over,  who  has  been 
enabled  to  visit  the  German  Empire  at  the  present  time,  even 
cursorily,  must  be  aware  of  the  enormous  progress  made  by  the 
German  people  in  science,  art,  social  legislation,  internal  inter- 
communications, commerce  and  the  amenities  of  life.  And  even 
a  tourist  of  no  quick  apprehension — in  fact,  for  this  purpose  the 
stupider  the  better — must  feel  that  in  travelling  about  Germany 
he  is  more  at  home,  made  to  feel  more  at  home,  than  in  any  other 
country  outside  the  British  Dominions  and  the  United  States,  for 
the  reason  that  nowhere  outside  the  lands  where  English  is  the 
national  speech  is  our  tongue  more  widely  spoken  than  in 
Germany ;  with  no  other  race  in  the  world  have  we  so  frequently 
intermarried  as  with  the  Germans.  This  last  condition  is  due  to 
the  considerable  emigration  in  search  of  employment  of  German 
men  to  England  or  to  the  British  Colonies,  which  results  so  fre- 
quently in  their  returning  to  their  native  land  with  English  wives. 
In  a  less  degree,  but  with  a  greater  proportional  effect,  British 
men  and  women  who  go  to  Germany  to  take  up  diplomatic,  or 
consular,  or  educational  posts,  or  who  for  reasons  connected  with 
music,  science  or  commerce,  reside  much  in  Germany,  marry 
Germans.  One  need  never  be  surprised  in  the  heart  of  the 
Black  Forest,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  in  Silesia,  or  in  Holstein 
to  meet  with  an  English  hostess  at  a  German  inn,  due  to  the 
simple  explanation  that  her  husband,  the  innkeeper,  has  gradu- 
ated in  his  excellent  profession  as  a  waiter  in  England  and  has 
returned  with  an  English  wife. 

When  one  realises  all  these  points  about  modern  Germany  (the 
whole  country  appears  extraordinarily  anglicised  compared  with 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  three-fourths  of  this  '  British  ' 
influence  has  come  direct  from  the  United  States,  for  the 
reaction  of  modern  America  on  modern  Germany  has  been 
far-reaching  in  its  effects) — when  one  realises  the  community 
of  feeling  and  the  common  interests  which  have  grown  up 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  German  Empire, 
and  when  one  participates  in  the  splendid  results  achieved 
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by  the  science  and  art  of  modern  Germany,  the  British 
observer,  if  he  has  any  emotion  in  his  temperament,  or  if  he 
touches  fields  of  commercial  development  wherein  Germany  and 
England  are  more  or  less  compelled  to  walk  hand-in-hand,  must 
conceive  a  great  longing  for  an  adjustment  of  the  political  relations 
between  the  British  and  German  Empires  on  some  such  basis  as 
the  recent  understandings  between  Britain,  France  and  Russia. 
He  must  feel  that  if  such  an  end  could  be  attained  without  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  vital  British  interests,  it  is  the  end  above  all 
others  which  should  be  immediately  and  unflaggingly  pursued  by 
British  statesmen.  Because  from  such  an  understanding  must 
proceed  a  cessation  of  the  rivalry  in  armatures,  not  only  as  between 
Britain  and  Germany,  but  even  perhaps — and  as  a  result  there- 
from— between  Germany  and  Russia,  France  and  Germany,  Italy 
and  Austria.  Henceforth,  following  such  a  general  and  vital 
understanding,  the  armies  and  the  fleets  of  the  leading  Powers  of 
Europe  would  be  only  maintained  for  the  support  of  social  order  in 
Europe  and  the  development  of  a  European  civilisation  over  Asia 
and  Africa,  among  the  backward  peoples  of  the  world. 

British  statesmen  speak  at  large  on  the  distressing  growth 
of  armaments,  necesitated,  more  or  less,  by  the  ever-growing 
German  army  and  navy.  *  But  they  are  not  perfectly  frank 
with  their  hearers.  In  view  of  the  continual  agitation  for  the 
increase  of  the  British  Navy  (in  some  cases  on  lines  which 
would  impose  a  heavy  financial  burden  on  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland) ,  and  of  the  provocative  increase  of  the 
German  navy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  a 
frank  discussion  of  the  questions  alienating  Britain  and  her  allies 
from  the  two  great  German  Empires  of  Central  Europe  might  take 
place  in  the  press.  Such  an  irresponsible  discussion  would,  per- 
haps, pave  the  way  for  the  work  of  diplomacy,  exactly  as  was  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  entente  with  France  and, 
later  on,  with  Russia. 

Acting  in  this  belief,  I  have  made  use  of  my  recent  visit  to  the 
principal  towns  of  Germany  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  to 
discuss  with  German  officials,  politicians,  men  of  science,  heads 
of  industries  and  of  great  commercial  firms,  the  reasons  why 
Germany  is  burdening  the  finances  of  her  own  Empire  with  her 
inordinate  expanse  of  military  and  naval  development,  and  con- 
currently imposing  proportionately  heavy  sacrifices  on  the  peoples 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Austria,  Russia  and  Italy.  I 
will  give  in  these  pages  what  might  be  considered  as  the  average 
views  of  enlightened  and  intelligent  Germans,  leaving  out  of 
account  for  the  moment  (1)  the  unreasonable  aspirations  of 
German  jingoes,  or  (2)  the  unrealisable  hopes  of  those  very  few 
persons  in  Germany  (as  compared  with  England)  who  want  nothing 
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in  the  way  of  political  expansion,  and  who  think  that  the  best 
policy  for  the  German  Empire  at  the  present  moment  would  be  to 
confine  her  attention  solely  to  the  internal  welfare  of  Germany, 
abandoning  all  ambition  to  influence,  control,  or  direct  the  affairs 
of  less  advanced  communities  beyond  her  frontiers. 

And  the  average  expression  of  opinion  begins  thus  :  That  Great 
Britain  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  made  all  possible  use  of  her 
diplomacy  and  finance  to  deny  to  Germany  and  Austria,  combined, 
any  great  Imperial  expansion  or  colonial  development.  According 
to  my  German  friends,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  British  press  and 
British  statesmen  in  this  direction  exasperates  them  more  even 
than  plain-spoken  intentions.  It  reminds  some  of  them  who  have 
read  Punch — and  Punch  has  a  great  circulation  in  Germany — 
of  a  picture  drawn  by  Eeginald  Cleaver  some  ten  years  ago.  A 
daughter  is  pleading  with  her  middle-aged  mother  in  the  park. 
1  Mother,  why  mayn't  I  go  to  the  ball?  '  The  mother  replies, 
1  My  dear,  I  have  been  through  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  now  see 
the  vanity  of  it  all.'  And  the  daughter,  '  But  mayn't  /  see  the 
vanity  too?  ' 

Of  late  Germany  has  been  assured  by  various  politicians  in 
Britain,  France  and  Eussia  that  their  respective  countries  find  the 
burden  of  empire  very  heavy,  tne  task  of  educating  backward 
peoples  most  ungrateful,  and  in  the  long  run  unprofitable.  Let 
Germany  take  warning  and  remain  happy  and  comfortable  within 
her  own  boundaries,  giving  up  as  an  ignis  fatuus  any  idea  of  con- 
siderable Imperial  expansion,  lest  she  should  be  landed  here  and 
there,  as  her  three  advisers  have  been  in  the  course  of  history,  in 
some  slough  of  insurrection  or  impasse  of  colonial  wars.  Never- 
theless, while  tendering  this  advice  to  the  German  people,  while 
mentioning  that  they  have  reached  the  limits  of  their  own  expan- 
sion, and  if  they  could  do  so  with  honour  would  retire  even  from 
much  they  have  got,  Britain,  France,  and  Kussia  go  on  taking 
under  their  control  as  fast  as  they  can  all  the  undeveloped  portions 
of  the  globe  on  which  they  can  lay  hands  without  any  serious 
conflict  with  a  first-class  Power,  sorting  out  and  swallowing  oysters 
of  the  largest  size  while  shedding  tears  over  their  defective  diges- 
tions. '  Thus  '  (say  the  Germans) ,  c  while  you  were  holding  up 
shocked  hands  and  delivering  portentous  speeches  over  the  iniquity 
of  Austria  in  formally  annexing  two  provinces  which,  with  the 
consent  of  Europe  and  Turkey  she  had  occupied  and  administered 
for  thirty  years,  you — Britain — were  actually  forcing  on  Turkey 
an  agreement  in  regard  to  Aden  and  the  Aden  hinterland  which 
gave  you  a  prescriptive  right  to  about  one-third  of  Arabia  between 
the  island  of  Perim  and  the  Bahrein  Archipelago  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  while  France  was  taking  measures  to  circumscribe  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits  the  Turkish  province  of  Tripoli,  and 
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Britain  and  Kussia  were  commencing  to  divide  Persia  between 
them/  Undoubtedly  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
was  directly  prompted  by  German  diplomacy,  as  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  an  Austro-German  advance  of  control  over  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  Even  to  have  suggested  such  a  thing  in  print 
at  that  time  in  the  British  press  would  have  been  difficult ; 
it  would  have  been  regarded  as  so  shocking,  such  an  outrage 
on  international  amenities,  &c.  Yet  an  Anglo-Eussian  partition 
of  Persia  is  not  to  be  counted  as  an  outrage  at  all,  but  as  '  a  course 
of  action  imposed  on  Britain  and  Russia  by  supreme  political 
necessity  '—Russia  compelled  to  find  an  outlet  to  warm  seas 
for  her  commerce  and  maritime  enterprise,  and  Britain  unable  to 
disregard  the  close  historical  connexion  between  Southern  Persia 
and  India,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  Southern  Persia  to  lapse 
into  anarchy — a  very  real  danger  on  account  of  Afghanistan — or 
to  fall  a  prey  to  a  European  Power,  a  contingency  not  only  to  be 
deprecated  in  connexion  with  the  politics  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
but  likely  to  be  unfair  in  its  results  to  the  sixty-years-old  invest- 
ments of  British  trade.  Although  Germany  may  not  as  yet  offi- 
cially have  recognised  the  joint  Anglo-Russian  condominium  in 
Persia ,  sensible  Germans  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  (given  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case)  neither  Russia  nor  Britain  could 
have  acted  otherwise  in  regard  to  Persia.  Control  over  Persia  is 
as  necessary  to  the  existence  and  welfare  of  these  great  Empires 
as  the  control  over  Egypt  is  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  that  over 
Morocco  to  French  North  Africa.  But  what  Germany  complains 
of  with  bitterness  is  that  similar  adventures  are  denied  to  her  by 
the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente.  Every  financial  and  political 
obstacle  has  been  put  in  her  way  by  Britain  and  France  as  regards 
the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  railway.  Only  the  inability  of 
Russia  to  fight  at  the  last  moment  (say  the  Germans)  prevented 
Britain  and  France,  allied  with  Russia,  urging  on  the  Slav  peoples 
of  the  Balkans  to  attack  Austro-Hungary  as  a  punishment  for  her 
having  annexed  two  provinces  which  she  had  brought  back  to  civi- 
lised life  and  happiness,  quite  as  much  as  England  has  done  in 
regard  to  Egypt,  or  France  in  regard  to  Tunis. 

The  people  of  the  German  Empire  think  they  have  been  most 
unfairly  treated  of  late  years  by  the  diplomacy  of  Britain  and  her 
friends.  They  realise  that,  conjoined  with  the  now  scarcely  dis- 
tinct Anstrians,  they  can  muster  a  total  German-speaking  popula- 
tion of  seventy  millions,  foremost  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
in  their  education,  commerce,  development  of  modern  science  and 
of  social  legislation.  Trade  does  follow  the  flag,  they  realise,  as 
we  began  to  do  thirty  years  ago.  The  foreign  trade  of  Germany 
has  undoubtedly  owed  much  of  its  enormous  increase  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  German  fleet  ready  and  willing  to  defend  her 
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merchantmen,  more  especially  in  the  ports  of  second  and  third  rate 
Powers.  *  Why,'  they  ask,  '  should  no  heed  to  the  expansive 
interests  of  Germany  be  given  when  other  Great  Powers  get 
together  in  secret  conferences  and  divide  between  them  the  weaker 
or  the  undeveloped  portions  of  the  globe?  Why  in  and  as  regards 
America  should  everything  be  settled  now  practically  by  a  joint 
understanding  between  Britain  and  the  United  States?  Why  was 
Denmark  some  time  ago  forbidden  to  sell  one  or  more  West  India 
Islands  to  the  Germans  as  a  depot  for  their  fleets  in  the  New 
World?  France,  Holland  and  Denmark,  as  well  as  the  British 
and  American  Empires,  have  harbours,  coaling  stations  and 
colonies  in  the  New  World  which — especially  in  the  tropical 
portions — serve  as  valuable  rendezvous  for  their  commerce ;  why 
should  it  be  tacitly  laid  down  that  if  Germany  by  purchase  at- 
tempted likewise  to  get  a  coaling  station  or  a  harbour  of  refuge,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  casus  belli  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  world? 
In  Asia,  England  and  France  may  for  a  time  quarrel  over  the  fate 
of  Siam,  but  once  they  come  to  a  private  agreement  both  of  them 
can  without  blinking  take  over  huge  provinces  of  the  former 
Siamese  Empire,  whereas  if  Germany  even  attempted  to  acquire 
a  coaling  station  in  this  direction  for  her  Far  Eastern  commerce, 
she  would  provoke  a  joint  ultimatum.  Germans  remember  with 
indignation  the  way  in  which  their  Emperor  was  rated  for  his 
Chinese  policy,  while  at  the  same  time  Britain  and  France  were 
laying  hands  on  all  the  territories  they  could  clutch  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  and  Kussia  was  taking  steps  to  annex 
the  whole  of  Manchuria,  a  portion  of  which  has  since  been  wrested 
from  her  by  her  now  friend  and  ally,  Japan.  For  sixty  years  and 
more  the  Hanse  towns  of  Germany  had  built  up  a  remarkable 
commerce  (the  house  of  Godefroy  has  become  historical)  in  the 
Pacific  archipelagoes  ;  yet  German  attempts  to  secure  trifling  foot- 
holds in  any  part  of  the  Pacific  Islands  not  already  annexed  by 
Spain,  England  and  France,  were  regarded  as  directly  hostile  to 
British  interests  by  the  British  Government  and  press.' 

German  wrath,  perhaps,  reached  the  point  of  ebullition  when 
Britain  and  France  arranged  between  themselves,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  third  Power,  what  was  practically  the  last  partition  of 
Africa ;  the  recognition  of  exclusive  British  interests  in  Egypt  and 
the  handing  over  of  Morocco  to  France,  followed  soon  afterwards 
by  a  joint  Anglo-Franco-Italian  understanding  in  regard  to  Abys- 
sinia and  Somaliland,  and  an  intimation  to  Germany  of  '  hands 
off  '  in  reference  to  Liberia.1  The  attitude  then  not  only  adopted  by 
the  German  Emperor,  but  to  some  extent  forced  on  him  by  public 

1  I  am  here  quoting  German  views  without  asserting  that  they  are  well 
founded.— H.  H.  J. 
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opinion  in  Germany,  was  that  the  world  was  not  henceforth  to 
be  divided  up  into  the  Spheres  of  influence,  Protectorates,  or 
Colonies  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Russia  and  Italy  without  some  regard  being  paid  to  the  German 
factor,  the  hundred  and  eight  millions  of  vigorous,  highly-educated 
white  peoples  of  the  allied  Empires  of  Germany  and  Austro- 
Hungary. 

'If/  said  to  me  my  German  interlocutors,  '  if  when  making 
these  arrangements  Germany  and  Austria  had  been  given  clearly 
to  understand  that  the  supremacy  of  German  and  Austro-Hun- 
garian  interests  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  was  fully  recog- 
nised by  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Understanding,  there  would 
probably  have  been  no  Morocco  incident,  no  sticks  put  between 
the  spokes  of  British  and  French  wheels  in  Egypt  or  Ethiopia, 
in  the  Far  East,  or  at  the  Court  of  Teheran.' 

Now  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Germany,  Austrian 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  even  the  Slav  States  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  are  resolved — like  us,  like  France  and  Russia— to  play 
a  great  part  in  the  future  history  of  the  Old  World.  They 
propose  as  their  theatre  of  political  influence,  commercial  expan- 
sion, and  agricultural  experiments,  the  undeveloped  lands  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Mesopotamia,  down  even 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  They  might  be  willing,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  create  an  Eastern  Belgium  in 
Syria-Palestine — perhaps  a  Jewish  State — which,  merely  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  charged  with  the  safe-keeping  of  the  holy  places 
of  Christianity,  would  quite  possibly  become  undenominationally 
Christian.  A  Turkish  sultanate  might  continue  to  exist  in  Asia 
Minor,  just  as  there  will  probably  be  for  centuries  a  king  or  queen 
of  the  Netherlands,  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Roumania ;  but  German  influence  at  Constantinople  would  be- 
come supreme,  whether  or  not  it  was  under  the  black- white-and- 
red  flag  or  under  the  Crescent  and  Star  ensign  of  Byzantium. 

'Why  should  this  worry  you?'  say  the  Germans.  'Why 
should  you  think  of  imposing  gigantic  burdens  on  your  peoples  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  to  maintain  a  navy  and  perchance  build  up 
an  army  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  extension  of  predominant 
German  influence  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  to  the  Bosporus  and  the  Euphrates?  Equally,  why 
should  this  eventuality  mean  for  France  a  frightful  loss  of  life  and 
a  hopeless  struggle?  It  is  Russia  who  will  object  the  most. 
Well,  leave  Russia  to  us  in  this  respect,  that  we  may  come  to  terms 
with  her;  either  by  negotiation  (as  we  hope)  or  by  a  trial  of 
strength.  We  regard  Russia  as  more  unreasonable  in  the  matter 
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of  German  ambitions  than  even  Britain  and  France.  Russia-in- 
Europe  is  almost  the  size  of  the  whole  rest  of  Europe,  and  includes 
millions  of  acres  of  an  alluvial  soil  of  inexhaustible  richness,  which 
could,  with  decent  political  and  sanitary  conditions  of  life,  with 
education  and  other  civilised  developments,  maintain  a  Slav  popu- 
lation of  three  hundred  millions.  Siberia  is  another  Canada — an 
extraordinary  parallel  to  Canada  in  its  flora  and  fauna,  its  mineral 
deposits,  its  climate,  and  its  future  developments.  Like  Canada, 
it  will  come  in  time  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  world- 
foods,  of  forest  products.  Russian  Asia  has  almost  limitless  possi- 
bilities, enough  to  satisfy  the  greediest  ambition  of  a  people  far 
more  numerous,  far  better  educated,  far  more  politically  advanced, 
than  that  of  modern  Russia.  Germany,  moreover,  would  see 
without  surprise  or  protest  a  Russian  control  over  Chinese 
Mongolia  and  Turkestan ;  in  those  directions,  as  in  Persia,  the 
matter  of  Russian  expansion  would  be  one  commensurate  with 
Russian  strength  and  the  collateral  interests  of  Britain  and  Japan , 
or  the  future  evolution  of  China.  Is  Russia,  in  addition,  to  claim 
to  be  the  suzerain  of  Bulgaria,  the  future  occupant  of  Constanti- 
nople and  mistress  of  Asia  Minor?  This  we  should  regard  as 
preposterously  unreasonable — a  casus  belli,  in  fact.  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  admit  the  delicate  and  peculiar  geographical  restric- 
tions of  Russia.  If  she  would  come  to  terms  with  us  about  Con- 
stantinople and  about  our  influence  predominating  generally  over 
much  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  we  on  our  part  would  give  her  the 
fullest  guarantees  regarding  the  independence  of  Denmark  and, 
consequently,  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  the  Baltic  Sea;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  perhaps  admit  the  right  of  Russia 
to  an  enclave  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus,  to  a  sphere  of 
influence  over  Trebizond  and  Northern  Armenia,  besides  recog- 
nising the  special  need  of  Russia  to  obtain  access  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  through  Northern  and  Western  Persia. 

'  So  much  for  Russia.  In  regard  to  England,  we  would  recall 
a  phrase  dropped  by  ex-President  Roosevelt  at  an  important  public 
speech  in  London — a  phrase  which  for  some  reason  was  not 
reported  by  the  London  press.  Roosevelt  said  :  ' '  The  best 
guarantee  for  Great  Britain  on  the  Nile  is  the  presence  of  Germany 
on  the  Euphrates."  Putting  aside  the  usual  hypocrisies  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples,  you  know  that  that  is  so.  You  know  that  we 
ought  to  make  common  cause  in  our  dealings  with  the  backward 
races  of  the  world.  Neither  you  nor  we  are  as  foolish  and 
as  uninstructed  as  we  were  in  the  beginnings  of  our  Colonial 
expansion.  We  no  longer  establish  our  political  control 
over  Egypt,  India,  Negro  Africa,  Persia,  or  Siamese  Malaysia 
to  dispossess  dynasties  or  with  the  idea  of  taking  away  the 
land  from  the  people,  or  even  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
waste  lands  from  the  administration  of  the  State  in  which  they 
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are  found.  Impelled  more  by  some  inexplicable  instinct,  which 
has  been  in  the  white  man  from  all  time  onwards,  we  white 
nations  are  seeking  to  control  and  develop  the  misgoverned,  un- 
civilised, or  savage  parts  of  the  world.  In  so  doing  we  improve 
ourselves  also  in  knowledge  and  in  education,  we  enlarge  our 
means  of  scientific  research  and  the  expansion  of  our  commerce 
without  any  really  unfair  treatment  of  the  races  we  are  attempting 
to  influence  or  to  govern.  You  have  shown  in  your  Colonial 
Empire,  and  are  showing  increasingly,  that  where  a  backward 
people  ceases  to  remain  in  a  condition  of  disorder  or  ignorance  you 
can  enlarge  its  political  horizon  and,  indeed,  educate  it  towards 
eventual  autonomy  and  self-government.  If  that  had  not  been 
your  purpose  in  Egypt  your  position  there  would  not  have  won 
the  world- wide  respect  that  it  has  done.  The  antithesis  of  this 
policy  is  that  for  ever  rendered  infamous  by  the  late  King  of  the 
Belgians  in  regard  to  the  Congo.  This  has  been  the  most  valuable 
object-lesson  of  "what  to  avoid  "  in  Colonial  policy,  and  a  pro- 
ceeding to  which,  we  are  happy  to  think,  there  is  no  parallel  to  be 
found  in  German  Africa. 

'  Let  Britain  and  Germany  once  come  to  an  agreement  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  Nearer  East  and  the  world  can 
scarcely  again  be  disturbed  by  any  great  war  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  if  such  a  war  is  contrary  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
two  Empires.  And  both  alike  will  become  increasingly  allied  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  which  they  are  severally  the  main 
contributors  in  emigrant  population  from  the  eighteenth  century 
onwards.  But,  of  course,  this  Anglo-German  understanding 
would  include  (whether  it  were  publicly  expressed  or  not)  a  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  Britain  that  henceforth  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  must,  by  means  of  a  very  strict  alliance,  come  within 
the  German  sphere.  We  have  already  brought  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Dutch  Government  to  ensure  this.  We  intend  to  stand  no 
nonsense  or  to  admit  no  tergiversation  in  this  respect.  So  long 
as  Holland  consents  to  be  more  nearly  allied  with  the  German 
Empire  than  with  any  other  Power,  so  long  its  dynasty,  its 
internal  independence,  and  the  governance  of  its  oversea  posses- 
sions (in  the  which  more  and  more  German  capital  is  being  sunk 
annually)  will  remain  completely  undisturbed.  But  you  may 
take  it  from  us  that  an  alliance  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes 
now  exists  between  Holland  and  Germany,  and  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  two  nations  will  henceforth  be  as  closely  allied  as  is 
that  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

'  Belgium  is  a  different  matter  altogether.  We  are  sufficiently 
educated  in  geography  to  realise  that  any  close  union  or  alliance, 
and  still  more  any  invasion  of  Belgium,  on  our  part  would  be  for 
you  a  legitimate  casus  belli,  as  it  should  also  be  for  France.  Of 
course,  if  you  drive  us  to  extremes  and  block  us  in  all  other 
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directions,  we  may  put  the  whole  question  to  the  test  when  the 
right  opportunity  comes  by  occupying  Belgium  (and  Holland), 
by  throwing  down  the  gage  of  battle  to  France;  and,  as  the 
outcome  of  victory,  incorporate  within  the  German  sphere  not 
only  Holland  and  Belgium  but  also  Picardy.  That  would  be  our 
way  of  commencing  the  duel  with  Great  Britain.  We  should  not 
be  so  idiotic  as  to  venture  a  corps  d'armee  on  transports  across  the 
North  Sea  before  we  had  smashed  the  British  Navy ;  and  the 
smashing  of  the  British  Navy  within  the  next  thirty  years  seems 
to  us  such  an  impossibility  as  not  to  enter  within  the  limits  of 
any  reasonable  military  programme.  But  we  should  make  use  of 
our  navy  to  defend  the  approaches  to  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Denmark,  and  we  ask  you  what  sort  of  efforts  you  would  have  to 
make  in  the  way  of  army  organisation  to  be  able,  even  in  alliance 
with  France  and  Kussia,  to  turn  us  out  of  the  Low  Countries  if 
you  compelled  us  to  occupy  them.  Of  course,  we  should  suffer 
terribly  in  this  struggle.  We  suffered  terribly  in  our  1870-71  war 
with  France,  but  the  results  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  German  peoples. 

'  Yet  we  admit  that  such  a  war  would  be  an  almost  complete 
arrest  of  civilisation  in  the  Old  World.  Not  only  should  we  and 
you  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  such  an  eventuality  coming  about, 
but  we  should  strive  on  both  sides  to  be  reasonable  in  negotiating 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  which  might  render  any  such  struggle 
impossible,  might  even  put  war  between  us  and  any  other  Euro- 
pean Power  of  magnitude  out  of  the  question ;  while  thus  all  the 
great  white  Powers  of  Europe  and  America  could  unite  in  their 
purpose,  jointly  and  severally,  of  bringing  the  whole  world  under 
civilised  control,  and  only  turn  their  armed  forces  henceforth 
against  reaction  at  home  or  abroad.' 

With  regard  to  France  and  any  objections  which  might  be 
raised  in  that  country  to  the  consequences  of  an  Anglo-German 
understanding,  I  have  heard  some  Germans  suggest  that  Metz 
and  the  small  district  of  French-speaking  Lorraine  should  be 
restored  to  France,  and  that  guarantees  of  the  most  unequivocal 
character  should  be  given  in  regard  to  the  neutrality,  independ- 
ence, and  complete  separation  from  the  German  sphere  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 
Others  again,  with  a  view  to  placating  Kussian  interest  in  the 
similar  independence  of  Denmark  (and  consequently  the  control 
of  access  to  the  Baltic) ,  have  suggested  that  the  original  terms  of 
the  1864  Treaty  should  be  generously  carried  out  and  the  Danish- 
speaking  district  of  Hadersleben  in  Northern  Slesvig  be  restored 
to  Denmark.  But  these  are  the  utmost  concessions  that  are  ever 
hinted  at  even  by  the  most  liberal-minded.  Any  suggestion  of  the 
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retrocession  of  Elsass  and  German  Lorraine,  and  the  good-natured 
German  face  sets  into  flint  or  iron. 

I  have  striven  in  all  the  foregoing  passages  to  give,  not  my 
own  opinions,  but  the  views  of  representative  Germans  in  regard 
to  the  bases  of  an  understanding  between  Germany  and  the  leading 
Powers  of  Europe.  If  it  serves  no  other  purpose,  it  will  do  that 
of  setting  forth  quite  clearly  the  ambitions  and  the  intentions 
present  in  the  minds  of  educated  and  thoughtful  people  in  the 
German  Empire.  As  I  have  said  before^  there  are  others  who  are 
rancorous  and  even  ignorant  or  ill-informed  in  their  views  about 
Great  Britain  and  British  policy,  and  who  would  demand  from  the 
world  at  large  the  creation  of  a  Greater  Germany,  so  unjust  to 
the  rights  and  ambitions  of  the  Latin,  Slav,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples  as  to  raise  against  Germany  such  a  European  coali- 
tion as  finally  crushed  a  hundred  years  ago  the  overweening 
ambition  of  France.  But  for  us  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and 
pretend  that  all  is  well,  that  Germany  and  Austria  are  quite 
content  with  the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  that  there  is 
no  convention  existing  or  about  to  exist  between  the  Netherlands 
and  Germany,  and  that  Germany  and  Austria  are  building  fleets 
and  training  armies  merely  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  taxpayers' 
money  and  the  energies  of  their  people,  is  dangerously  ridiculous. 
Surely — as  I  ventured  to  remark  in  a  recent  address  to  a  German 
audience — there  must  be  a  point  beyond  which  the  pressure  of 
German  ambition  is  foolish,  but  short  of  which  the  constraint  of 
Germany  by  the  Triple  Entente  is  economically  unwise.  If  only 
this  point  could  be  quickly  determined  by  a  formal  or  informal 
conference  of  diplomatists,  and  a  complete  understanding  arrived 
at  which  removed  any  conceivable  cause  of  quarrel  between 
Britain  and  Germany,  France  and  Germany,  or  Kussia  and 
Germany,  the  burdens  of  many  millions  of  white  people  would  be 
sensibly  lightened  and  the  civilisation  of  many  other  millions  of 
backward  or  savage  peoples  be  appreciably  brought  nearer  to  an 
achievement. 

Those  politicians  on  both  sides  who  are  advocating  a  hundred 
million  loan  for  the  increase  of  the  British  Navy  should,  before 
pressing  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition  on  the  taxpaying 
public,  be  in  a  position  to  assure  us  that  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  come  to  a  political  understanding  with  Germany,  carrying  with 
it  some  limitation  of  armaments  ;  and  that  such  efforts,  through  no 
fault,  no  unreasonableness,  on  the  part  of  the  British  negotiators, 
have  completely  failed.  We  should  be  told  at  the  same  time  what 
Germany  asked  and  what  we  felt  unable  to  grant,  and  the  intelli- 
gent public  in  the  three  kingdoms  should  decide  whether  our 
negotiators  were  in  the  right  or  whether  they  were  to  blame. 

H.  H.  JOHNSTON. 
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THE    NAVAL    'CRISIS' 


POLITICIANS  and  journalists  have  been  busily  occupied  of  late 
in  '  counting  Dreadnoughts  ' — especially  those  belonging  to  the 
British  and  German  navies — and  in  framing  programmes  of  ship- 
building, each  of  which  is  declared  to  be  the  minimum  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  British  naval  supremacy.  The  situation 
closely  resembles  that  which  existed  in  the  early  months  of  last 
year,  when  official  statements,  made  in  the  course  of  debates  on 
the  Navy  Estimates,  caused  a  '  scare  '  throughout  the  Empire ; 
while  non-official  predictions  of  rapid  developments  in  the  German 
fleet  went  far  beyond  official  statements.  At  the  height  of  this 
agitation  the  writer  attempted  to  show  l  that  the  rate  of  progress 
assigned  to  German  warship-building  had  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated, and  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  assuring  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  British  naval  supremacy  provided  proper 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Government,  because  existing  national 
resources  for  building  and  arming  warships  were  adequate  to  meet 
the  largest  demands  that  might  be  made  upon  them.  Nearly  two 
years  have  now  elapsed,  and  it  is  possible  to  compare  predictions 
with  facts.  Instead  of  having  nine  Dreadnoughts  finished  and 
available  for  service  next  month,  as  the  prophets  said  she  would 
have,  Germany  has  five  ships  of  that  type  in  commission  as  against 
ten  British  ships.  According  to  the  official  programme  at  the  end 
of  1911  there  will  be  nine  finished  German  vessels  of  the  type 
available  for  service,  and  at  that  date  sixteen  similar  vessels  will 
have  been  completed  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

Serious  failure  in  recent  predictions  should  have  made  amateur 
programme-framers  more  careful  when  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  future,  but  they  are  as  bold  as  ever.  Credit  has  recently  been 
given  to  Germany  for  gaining  considerably  upon  Great  Britain 
during  the  five  years  which  have  passed  since  the  Dreadnought 
was  laid  down  ;  our  margin  of  superiority  is  said  to  be  rapidly 
'  shrinking  ' ;  counting  Dreadnoughts  alone,  it  is  now  asserted  that 
in  1914  our  margin  may  consist  of  only  four  ships,  unless  heroic 
efforts  are  made  without  delay,  and  a  special  expenditure  incurred 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  millions,  to  be  raised  by  loan.  These 
1  See  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for  April  1909. 
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extreme  statements  are  partly  based  upon  a  speech  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister  last  July  when  the  shipbuilding  Vote  was  under 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Asquith  then  gave 
the  numbers  of  British  and  German  Dreadnoughts  which  would 
probably  be  available  for  service  at  various  dates,  and  said  that 
in  the  financial  year  1913-14  Germany  might  possess  twenty-one 
ships  as  against  twenty-five  British  ships.  This  statement,  how- 
ever, was  carefully  guarded ;  it  took  no  account  of  two  Dread- 
nought cruisers  now  building  at  the  cost  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  nor  of  additional  vessels  which  might  be  laid  down  next 
year  and  be  completed  early  in  1914.  Moreover,  his  figures  for 
German  Dreadnoughts  which  might  be  finished  in  1913  do  not 
agree  with  those  given  in  the  official  programme  of  the  German 
Admiralty,  which  provides  only  for  finishing  seventeen  Dread- 
noughts before  the  end  of  that  year.  To  these  points  further 
reference  will  be  made ;  but  the  real  position  of  affairs  will  be 
better  understood  if  a  statement  is  at  once  submitted  showing  the 
relative  position  of  the  British  and  German  fleets  when  the  Dread- 
nought era  began  (1905)  and  the  corresponding  position  at  the 
present  time.  This  course  appears  desirable,  because  the  belief  is 
entertained  in  influential  quarters  that  our  relative  strength  has 
seriously  declined  during  the  last  five  years,  and  because  it  is  pos- 
sible to  subject  those  apprehensions  to  conclusive  tests,  in  which 
personal  opinions  can  play  only  a  subordinate  part. 

The  following  passages  in  the  speech  made  at  Glasgow  on 
October  19  by  Mr.  Balfour  will  show  that  the  apprehensions  of 
relative  decline  are,  in  his  opinion,  well  founded,  and  require 
serious  consideration  : 

But  five  years  separate  the  two  dates,  and  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  in 
no  other  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years  in  our  history  has  there  been  so  great  a 
change  in  our  naval  position,  and  one  so  ominous,  as  that  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  sixty  months. 

I  venture  to  say  that  no  man,  I  do  not  think  any  member  of  the 
Government,  would  say,  if  the  question  was  put  to  him  directly,  that  any 
comparison  could  be  drawn  between  our  relative  strength  among  the  naval 
Powers  in  1905  and  our  relative  strength  among  the  naval  Powers  in  1910. 
I  do  not  think  any  man  could  say  that  the  two  things  were  comparable. 
We  are  in  a  different  world.  It  is  not  merely  that  there  has  been  a  small 
change  in  degree.  There  has  been  a  change  in  type,  and  we  can  no  longer, 
and  ought  no  longer,  to  think  of  ourselves  as  in  a  position  of  securing  the 
maritime  supremacy  which  we  enjoyed  only  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Balfour  also  referred  to  '  this  narrow  range  of  superiority 
of  four  ships  in  1913,'  obviously  having  in  mind  the  figures  given 
by  Mr.  Asquith  for  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  added  : 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  that  a  margin  so  narrow  as 
that  is  one  which  cannot  be  wiped  out  by  circumstances  which  none  of  us 
can   foresee,    for  which  no  Government,   no  administrator,   no   Board   of 
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Admiralty  may  be  responsible :  but  it  is  one  which,  if  wiped  out,  may  have 
consequences  for  us  and  for  the  Empire  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  not 
only  by  one  generation,  but  by  generation  after  generation  of  citizens  of  this 
Empire.  I  think  this  myself  to  be  a  most  lamentable  and  dangerous 
condition  of  affairs.  I  cannot  believe  that  either  the  Government  or  that 
part  of  the  public  which  has  given  serious  attention  to  it  can  view  the 
present  situation  without  serious  misgiving  and  alarm. 

In  order  that  readers  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  independent 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  importance  really  attaching  to  the  fore- 
going statements,  and  to  many  similar  or  even  stronger  statements 
recently  made  by  public  men,  three  Tables  have  been  prepared. 
In  the  first  is  given  a  nominal  list  of  British  and  German  ships  of 
the  Dreadnought  class  already  laid  down  or  to  be  commenced  in 
this  financial  year.  The  technical  term  '  laii  down  '  indicates 
the  date  at  which  the  erection  of  the  structure  of  a  ship  on  the 
building  slip  is  begun.  It  may  differ  considerably  from  the  date  at 
which  the  order  is  given  to  build  a  ship  : 

TABLE  I 
List  of  '  Dreadnoughts  '  completed,  "building  >  and  to  "be  commenced  in  1910-11. u 


Great  Britain. 

Dreadnought    . 
Indomitable      . 
Inflexible 
Invincible 

Laid  down 
Oct    1905     ^| 
March  1<H)6 
Feb.  1906 
April  1906   J 

Bellerophou 
Temeraire 
Superb 

Dec.  1906    } 
Jan.  1P07 
Feb.  1907    J 

St.  VinCenfc 
Collingwood 
Vanguard  . 

Dec.  1907     } 
Feb.  1908 
April  1908  J 

Indefatigable   . 
Neptune   . 

Feb.  1909    } 
Jan.  1909     j 

Colossus    . 
Hercules  . 
Orion 
Lion 
Princess  Royal  . 
Conqueror 
Monarch   . 
Thunderer 

July  1909    N 
Aug.  1909 
Nov.  1909 
Nov.  1909 
May  1910 
April  1910 
April  1910 
April  1910  ' 

Programme 


1905-6 


1906-7 


1907-8 


1908-9 


-1909-10 


20  ships  laid  down. 

2  ships  June  1910. 

[BuiMing  at  the  cost  of    Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand], 
5  ships  (to  be  laid  down)  1910-11. 

27  Grand  Total. 

NOTE.— Of  these  the  first  ten  ships  are 
in  commission,  and  the  next  two  are 
approaching  completion. 


Germany. 
Laid  down 


Programme 


Nassau    . 
Westfalen 

.  July  1907 
.  July  1907 

1 

1906-7 

Rheinland 
Posen   '   .  ..'- 

.  Aug.  1907 
.  Aug.  1M07 

1 

1907-8 

Von  der  Tann  .  March  1908  J 

Ostfriesland  .  Oct.  1908 

Helgoland  .  Nov.  1908 

Thunngen  .  Jan.  1909 

Moltke     .  .  April  1909 

Cruiser  H.         .  July  1909 
Oldenburg        .  March  1909 
E-satzH^imdal  Nov.  1909 
Ersatz    Hilde- 
brand  .        .  Oct.  1909 


13  ships  laid  down. 


-  1909-10 


X 


4  ships  (to  be  laid  down)  1910-11 
17  Grand  Total. 

NOTE.—  Of  these  the   first  five  ships 
are  in  commission. 


3  An  excellent  Table  giving  further  particulars  of  '  the  world's  Dreadnoughts  ' 
will  be  found  at  pp.  218-19  of  the  Navy  League  Annual  for  1910. 
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The  facts  set  forth  in  Table  I.  obviously  do  not  support  the  con- 
tention that  during  the  last  five  years  our  standing  relatively  to 
Germany  has  declined  so  far  as  the  construction  of  battleships 
and  large  armoured  cruisers  of  the  Dreadnought  class  is  concerned. 
Even  if  one  omits  the  two  large  cruisers  building,  at  the  cost  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  for  service  in  the  Pacific,  there 
remain  twenty-five  British  ships  as  compared  with  seventeen 
German  ships.  It  is  proper,  also,  to  bear  in  mind  the  reason  given 
for  constructing  the  four  large  German  armoured  cruisers  included 
in  the  Table — namely,  that  they  were  primarily  intended  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  and  shipping  on  distant  foreign  stations. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  and  others  have  urged  the  desirability, 
when  estimating  our  naval  strength  relatively  to  Germany, 
of  taking  into  account  also  the  fleets  of  Austria  and  Italy.  At 
present  two  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought  class  are  being  built  in 
Austria,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  first  will  not  be  launched  until 
next  June  and  the  second  not  until  October.  Two  others  are  said 
to  be  contemplated,  one  of  which  may  be  begun  next  year.  In 
Italy  two  Dreadnoughts  are  building,  one  of  which  has  been 
launched  :  two  more  have  been  recently  ordered.  The  financial 
provision  for  new  construction  in  that  country  is,  however,  very 
small  in  relation  to  outstanding  liabilities  on  vessels  now  building. 
As  a  consequence,  early  dates  of  completion  for  service  of  these 
Dreadnoughts  are  not  likely  to  be  realised.  Moreover,  authority 
is  needed  for  the  assumption  that  in  case  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  the  Italian  fleet  would  be  ranged  against 
the  Royal  Navy.  Such  an  event  appears  highly  improbable ;  but 
even  if  it  occurred  our  position  as  an  isolated  Power  would  not  be 
unfavourable,  and  in  such  circumstances  Great  Britain  would 
hardly  stand  alone. 

Tables  II.  and  III.  show  the  relative  positions  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  in  regard  to  '  capital  ships  '  for  the  31st  of  March 
1906  and  the  31st  of  March  1910.  These  dates  are  taken  because 
they  practically  cover  the  period  mentioned  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
they  correspond  to  dates  up  to  which  the  annual  '  Dilke  Returns  ' 
presented  to  Parliament  are  usually  corrected.  These  returns 
have  been  used  in  compiling  the  Tables.  All  the  vessels  enumer- 
ated were  less  than  twenty  years  old  at  the  dates  selected,  that 
being  the  period  of  service  on  the  Active  List  adopted  for  battle- 
ships and  large  cruisers  in  the  German  Navy  Law  of  1908. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  treat  '  pre-Dread- 
nought '  ships  as  practically  negligible  quantities  or  as  likely  to 
become  so  very  soon.  The  '  coming  of  the  Dreadnought '  to  many 
persons,  whose  interest  in  naval  matters  has  extended  over  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  was  an  unprecedented  event ;  it  is  assumed 
to  have  involved  the  immediate  degradation,  if  not  the  early 
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disappearance  from  the  Active  List,  of  all  preceding  types.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  time  immemorial— and  especially  since  the 
great  changes  began  which  have  been  consequent  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  propulsion,  iron  and  steel  as  shipbuilding  mate- 
rials, and  defensive  armour— the  construction  of  each  new  type 
of  warship  has  involved  the  relative  degradation  of  earlier  types, 
but  has  not  made  them  useless.  In  previous  articles  contributed 
to  this  REVIEW  the  writer  has  insisted  upon  and  illustrated  the 

TABLE  II 
Capital  Ships.     March  31st,  1906. 


Germany. 

Completed. 
Braunschweig  type 
Wittelsbach  type 
Kaiser  type 
Brandenburg  type 


Building. 
Dentschland  type 


24  Grand  Total. 


Great  Britain. 


19 


Displacement. 

Tons. 
.     65,000 
.     58,000 
.     52,400 
.     39,600 


215,000 


65,200 


Displacement 
Tons. 


5 
8 
6 
0 
8 
6 
2 

11 


Completed. 

King  Edward  type  .  81,800 

Formidable  type  .  120,000 

Duncan  type       .  .  84,000 

Majestic  type      .  .  134,100 

Royal  Sovereign  type  113.200 

Canopus  type      .  .  77,700 

Swiftsure  type    .  .  23,800 


280,200 


«/ 

3  King  Edward  type 

2  Lord  Nelson  type 
1  Dreadnought  type 

3  Invincible  type  . 


53  Grand  Total. 


634,600 


49,000 
33,000 
17,900 
51,800 

151,700 
786,300 


NOTE. — Two  Dreadnoughts  (Nassau 
class)  were  provided  for  in  the  German 
Navy  Estimates  of  1906-7,  but  neither 
was  laid  down  until  July,  1907. 

This  Table  shows  that  in  April  1906  the  British  fleet  was  in  excess  of  the 
German  fleet  by  29  capital  ships  and  506,000  tons  (displacement  tonnage). 

Table  III.  shows  that  in  April  1910  the  corresponding  excess  of  the 
British  fleet  was  27  capital  ships  and  508,000  tons,  while  it  was  intended 
to  lay  down  in  1910-11  one  more  British  ship  than  the  number  to  be  begun 
by  Germany,  and  two  large  armoured  cruisers,  paid  for  by  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

value  of  pie-Dreadnought  ships.3  The  detailed  argument  need 
not  be  repeated.  Stated  briefly,  the  position  stands  as  follows  : 
Great  Britain  at  present  possesses  a  considerable  superiority  in 
numbers  of  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  as  compared  not  only 
with  Germany  but  with  any  probable  combination  of  naval 
Powers.  Her  position  in  this  respect  is,  therefore,  secure, 
although,  as  time  passes,  the  pre- Dreadnoughts  will  pass  out  of 
service  gradually,  and  new  ships  must  be  built  in  sufficient 
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numbers  to  maintain  our  supremacy.  Taking  present  conditions, 
one  may  assume  that,  in  case  of  a  conflict  with  a  foreign  Power  or 
a  group  of  allied  navies,  the  first  stage  would  probably  involve  the 
employment  of  Dreadnoughts  on  both  sides.  On  the  extreme 
assumption  that  the  earlier  actions  of  the  war  resulted  in  the 
practical  disappearance  of  the  Dreadnoughts  on  both  sides  as  unfit 

TABLE  III 
Capital  Ships.     March  31st,  1910. 


Germany. 


Great  Britain. 


Displacement. 
Tons. 


Completed. 

2      Dreadnought  type 

(battleships)    36,400 


Pre-Dreadnoughts. 

5       Deutsohland  type  .  05,200 

5       Braunschweig  type  .  65,000 

5       Wittelsbach  type  .  58,000 

5       Kaiser  type         .  .  52,800 


20  241,000 

Building. 

8       Dreadnought  type 

(battleships)  151,000 
8       Dreadnought  type 

(armoured  cruisers)     59,000 


Completed. 


Displacement 
Tons; 


Dreadnought  type 

(battleships)    93,000 
3       Dreadnought  type 

(armoured  cruisers)     51,800 


8 


Pre-  Drcadno  ugJits. 

2       Lord  Nelson  type 
King  Edward  type 
Formidable  tyoe 
Duncan  type 
Majestic  type 
Canopus  type 
Swiftsure  type    . 


10 


144,800 


33,000 
130,800 
120,000 

70,000 
134,100 

77,700 

23,800 

589,400 


11 


210,000 


Total  Building  and  Completed. 
13       Dreadnoughts     .         .  246,400 
20       Pre-Dreadnoughts       .  241,000 


33  Grand  Total. 

Ordered  in  1910-11. 
4       Dreadnoughts 


487,400 
(unknown) 


NOTE. — From  the  German  list  are 
excluded  :  2  Brandenburgs,  19,800  tons, 
which  were  launched  in  1891-92. 


Building. 

9       Dreadnought  type 

(battleships)  190,000 
3      Dreadnought  type 

(armoured  cruisers)    71,000 

12  261,000 

Total  Building  and  Completed. 
20    Dreadnoughts     .         .     405,800 
40    Pre-Dreadnoughts       .     589,400 


60  ships 


995,200 


Ordered  in  1910-11. 

5      Dreadnoughts     .         (unknown) 

NOTE. — From  the  British  list  are 
excluded  :  8  Royal  Sovereigns,  113,200 
tons,  Renown,  12,350  tons,  which  were 
launched  in  1891-2  and  1895  respectively. 


for  further  service,  and  supposing  the  available  effective  forces  of 
pre-Dreadnought  ships  to  be  treated  simply  as  reserves  at  first,  it 
would  follow  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  struggle  would  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  relative  strengths  of  the  opposing  forces  in  pre- 
Dreadnoughts ,  whatever  the  individual  value  of  such  vessels  as 
fighting  machines  may  be  in  comparison  with  Dreadnoughts. 
Estimates  of  their  comparative  value  may  and  do  differ  largely. 
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Lord  Charles  Beresford,  for  instance,  proposes  as  a  rough  approxi- 
mation that  two  pre- Dreadnoughts  shall  be  considered  equal  to  one 
Dreadnought.  Other  persons,  including  the  writer,  consider  this 
to  be  a  serious  under-estimate  of  the  value  of  many  vessels  belong- 
ing to  earlier  types.  If,  instead  of  making  any  comparisons 
between  Dreadnoughts  and  pre- Dreadnoughts,  British  and  foreign 
vessels  of  the  latter  class  are  compared  among  themselves,  these 
differences  of  opinion  can  be  avoided,  and  a  better  idea  formed  of 
the  real  relative  force  of  opposing  fleets. 

This  principle  has  been  adopted  in  Tables  II.  and  III.  From 
the  former  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  end  of  March  1906  German 
capital  ships  (all  of  pre- Dreadnought  types)  built  and  building 
were  twenty-four  in  number,  with  an  aggrega/te  displacement  of 
about  280,000  tons;  the  corresponding  British  ships  were  forty- 
nine  in  number  (including  Lord  Nelsons),  with  a  displacement 
tonnage  of  716,000  tons.  In  addition,  there  were  building  four 
British  Dreadnoughts  of  nearly  70,000  tons;  three  of  these  were 
in  an  early  stage  of  construction.  Taking  the  grand  totals  (in- 
cluding Dreadnoughts),  the  British  force  exceeded  the  German 
force  by  twenty-nine  ships  (including  four  Dreadnoughts)  and 
506,000  tons.  These  figures  furnish  a  means  of  roughly  measur- 
ing the  preponderance  of  British  capital  ships  over  German  at  that 
date,  and  they  justify  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  Mr.  Balt'our 
with  the  conditions  which  then  existed.  We  had  an  assured 
position  of  supremacy. 

A  similar  comparison  of  capital  ships  for  the  31st  of  March 
1910  has  been  made  in  Table  III.  Taking  grand  totals  for  ships 
built,  building,  and  to  be  laid  down  in  1910-11,  the  British  supe- 
riority above  Germany  was  represented  at  that  date  by  thirty 
ships  and  508,000  tons.  In  these  totals  of  ships  and  tonnage  were 
included  an  excess  of  twenty  pre-Dreadnoughts ,  with  an  aggregate 
excess  in  displacement  tonnage  of  348,000  tons,  whereas  four  years 
earlier  the  corresponding  figures  had  been  twenty-five  pre-Dread- 
noughts  and  436,000  tons.  In  Dreadnoughts  built  and  building 
the  British  excess  over  the  German  (excluding  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  cruisers)  was  seven  ships  and  159,400  tons  in 
1910,  as  against  four  ships  and  69,700  tons  in  1906.  These  figures 
indicate  that  our  lead  on  the  side  of  Dreadnoughts  had  increased, 
and  that  our  excess  on  the  side  of  pre- Dreadnoughts  had  diminished 
as  compared  with  1906.  On  the  whole,  the  difference  between 
British  and  German  grand  totals  had  changed  but  little  in  numbers 
of  ships  or  in  aggregate  tonnage.  It  is  true  that  during  the  period 
under  consideration  the  German  Navy  had  advanced  greatly  in 
both  numbers  and  aggregate  tonnage  of  its  capital  ships  ;  numbers 
were  increased  by  37.5  per  cent,  and  tonnage  by  nearly  74  per 
cent.  Corresponding  percentages  of  increase  for  the  Royal  Navy 
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during  this  period  were  13.5  in  numbers  and  26.5  in  tonnage. 
The  percentage  method,  however,  tends  to  mislead  when  making 
comparisons  of  this  nature,  and  cannot  be  accepted  except  as  an 
indication  of  the  rate  of  progress  made  by  an  individual  fleet.  The 
substantial  facts  that  require  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  that  the 
German  fleet  of  capital  ships  was  increased  by  nine  ships  and 
207,000  tons  displacement,  while  the  British  was  increased  by 
seven  ships  and  209,000  tons.  The  average  displacement  of  the 
German  ships  in  1906  was  about  11,600  tons,  and  four  years  later 
it  had  increased  to  14,700  tons  :  the  corresponding  averages  for 
British  capital  ships  were  about  14,800  tons  in  1906  and  nearly 
16,600  tons  in  1910.  It  may  also  be  said,  and  truly  said,  that  in 
1906  Great  Britain  possessed  more  than  twice  as  many  capital 
ships  as  were  possessed  by  Germany,  and  that  the  average  dis- 
placement tonnage  per  ship  was  27.5  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
the  German  capital  ships ;  whereas  in  1910  our  capital  ships  were 
not  quite  82  per  cent,  greater  in  number  than  the  German,  and 
the  superiority  in  average  displacement  per  ship  was  not  quite 
13  per  cent,  in  our  favour.  No  one  disputes  the  fact  which  these 
figures  illustrate ;  the  German  Navy  has  made  immense  strides ; 
and  it  can  now  claim,  or  will  soon  possess,  the  second  place  in  the 
war-fleets  of  the  world,  if  the  United  States  continue  the  moderate 
programmes  of  shipbuilding  which  have  been  customary  in  recent 
years.  The  vital  question  is,  however,  not  so  much  what  has 
been  the  advance  made  by  Germany,  but  whether  our  margin  of 
superiority  remains  ample  when  measured  by  the  comparison  of 
numbers  and  individual  powers  of  capital  ships  in  the  German  and 
British  Navies.  The  decision  on  this  point  must  rest  with  the 
Government.  Tables  II.  and  III.  demonstrate  conclusively  the 
fact  that,  as  compared  with  Germany,  there  has  been  practically 
no  shrinkage  in  our  excess  in  numbers  or  in  aggregate  displace- 
ment tonnage  during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Any  comparison  between  the  two  Navies  must  be  incomplete 
which  ignores  other  important  factors  of  naval  force  and  restricts 
attention  to  capital  ships.  For  example,  Great  Britain  possesses 
a  splendid  fleet  of  armoured  cruisers  constructed  during  the  last 
ten  years,  many  of  which  are  superior  in  powers  of  offence  and 
defence  to  vessels  classed  as  capital  ships  in  the  German  list ; 
whereas  most  of  the  German  armoured  cruisers  built  during  the 
period  named  are  relatively  small  and  weak.  The  principal  facts 
in  regard  to  these  important  vessels  will  be  found  on  page  906  of 
this  Review  for  December  1908.  Since  that  article  was  written 
another  powerful  armoured  cruiser  (the  Blucher]  has  been  added 
to  the  German  fleet.  Including  this  vessel  Germany  possesses 
nine  armoured  cruisers  launched  from  1897  to  1908,  with  an 
aggregate  displacement  of  about  93,000  tons.  The  British  list  of 
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armoured  cruisers  launched  from  1899  to  1907  (excluding  three 
Invincibles  classed  as  Dreadnoughts)  includes  thirty-five  vessels 
of  more  than  424,000  tons  displacement.  Comment  on  these 
figures  is  needless. 

The  foregoing  statements  have  been  limited  to  the  British  and 
German  fleets,  because  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  respecting  the 
growth  and  power  of  the  latter.  In  some  quarters  it  has  been 
tacitly  assumed  that  if  the  relative  progress  maintained  in  recent 
years  is  continued,  Germany,  single-handed,  might  before  long 
challenge  our  naval  supremacy.  Germans  cherish  no  illusions 
either  as  to  their  present  position  or  future  prospects,  and  they 
recognise  the  fixed  resolve  of  British  citizens  throughout  the 
Empire  to  maintain  that  supremacy  whatever  may  be  the  cost 
involved,  and  against  all  possible  or  probable  combinations.  The 
writer  does  not  propose  to  make  any  assumptions  as  to  such  com- 
binations, but  will  take  for  purposes  of  illustration  a  comparison 
made  in  the  Navy  League  Annual  of  1910  between  the  fleets  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  Navy  League 
is  at  present  committed  to  the  policy  of  laying  down  '  two  keels 
to  one  '  which  may  be  laid  down  by  the  Navy  next  in  power  to 
Great  Britain — that  is  to  say,  by  Germany.  Its  publications,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  contain  optimistic  estimates  of  our  relative  naval 
strength  ;  but  the  following  are  the  figures  published  in  its  Annual, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  Alan  Burgoyne,  M.P.,  as 
representing  the  present  situation  : 


_ 

Capital  Ships 

Armoured  Cruisers 

No. 

Displacement 

No. 

Displacement 

British  Empire     . 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy 

59 
42 

Tons 
899,630 
495,227 

35 
19 

Tons 
416,600 
174,286 

These  figures  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves ;  but  once 
more  it  must  be  questioned  whether  in  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances the  fleet  of  Italy  is  likely  to  be  ranged  against  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  assertion  that  we  are  threatened  with  a  crisis  in  our  naval 
affairs  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  based  chiefly  on  the 
assumption  that  only  Dreadnoughts  will  count  in  future.  It  has 
been  recently  asserted,  in  support  of  an  appeal  for  a  huge  loan  of 
100  millions  sterling,  that  most  of  our  pre-Dreadnought  ships  will 
become  obsolete  within  three  years,  and  that '  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Agamemnon  and  Lord  Nelson,  will  be  obsolete 
within  from  four  to  five  years. '  In  course  of  time  all  the  pre-Drea d- 
noughts  in  all  navies  will  necessarily  pass  out  of  active  service,  but 
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it  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  long  experience,  and  the  established 
practice  of  other  navies — including  the  German — to  assign  such 
short  lives  (on  active  service)  to  warships  of  any  class  as  are 
involved  in  the  foregoing  statements.  As  already  stated,  the 
Germans  have  adopted,  since  1908,  a  '  life  '  of  twenty  years  for 
battleships  and  large  cruisers,  and  propose  to  regulate  accordingly 
the  dates  of  construction  for  '  substitute  '  ships.  Even  when  the 
latter  have  been  completed  it  is  doubtful  if  their  predecessors  will 
at  once  disappear  :  because  the  Germans  recognise  the  value  of  a 
large  reserve  of  ships  and  keep  all  their  old  ships  remaining  on 
the  effective  list  in  good  repair.  In  view  of  what  is  being  done  in 
foreign  navies  it  would  be  mere  midsummer  madness  to  act  in  the 
manner  proposed  and  to  discard  our  pre-Dreadnoughts  at  the  early 
dates  declared  to  be  inevitable.  In  1915  the  Lord  Nelsons  will 
have  been  launched  only  nine  years ;  the  King  Edwards  and 
the  Swiftsures  ten  to  twelve  years ;  the  Formidables  and  Duncans 
thirteen  to  seventeen  years ;  the  Canopus  class  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years ;  and  the  Majesties  nineteen  to  twenty  years.  The  decision 
as  to  the  dates  when  ships  are  actually  struck  off  the  Active  List, 
of  course,  rests  with  the  Admiralty,  and  in  making  that  decision 
regard  will  certainly  be  paid  to  the  practice  of  other  countries  as 
well  as  to  our  available  relative  force  in  newer  types  of  capital 
ships.  In  all  cases  one  essential  condition  ought  to  be  fulfilled  : 
so  long  as  any  ship  is  retained  on  the  effective  list  she  must  be 
kept  fit  for  immediate  and  efficient  service  so  far  as  regards  sea- 
worthiness, propelling  apparatus  and  armament.  A  reserve  of 
ships  is  needful,  and  it  can  be  maintained,  while  fulfilling  this 
essential  condition ,  at  moderate  cost ;  a  reserve  of  '  lame  ducks  '  is 
worse  than  useless.4 

Without  entering  afresh  into  the  endless  arguments  for  and 
against  '  monster '  warships,  it  is  proper  to  refer  in  this  con- 
nexion to  the  enormous  value  undoubtedly  attaching  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  superiority  m  the  numbers  of  ships  available  for  service 
at  a  period  when  under-water  attacks  have  been  greatly  de- 
veloped. Submarines  are  being  improved,  submarine  mines  will 
be  largely  employed  in  future,  and  locomotive  torpedoes  are  being 
produced  of  higher  speed,  greater  range  and  accuracy,  and  with 
larger  charges  of  explosives.  It  is  admitted  generally  that  even 
the  largest  warships  in  existence  or  projected  will  probably  be 
put  out  of  action  (even  if  they  remain  afloat)  by  a  successful  attack 
of  this  nature,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  for  some  time 
afterwards  a  vessel  struck  in  this  fashion  will  not  be  available  for 
service  even  if  repairs  can  be  effected.  Hence  it  follows  that 
superiority  in  numbers,  even  when  the  margin  does  not  consist  of 
ships  of  the  latest  types,  may  have  the  determining  influence  on 

*  See  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for  May  1905. 
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a  naval  campaign.  This  consideration,  therefore,  furnishes 
another  and  cogent  argument  against  the  proposal  to  discard  pre- 
Dreadnoughts  at  an  early  date  and  to  depend  exclusively  on  newer 
types.  The  relative  fighting  force  of  navies  is  not  governed  simply 
by  the  comparison  of  the  Dreadnoughts  they  contain;  pre- 
Dreadnoughts  are  not  made  negligible  quantities  by  the  appear- 
ance of  new  types ;  and  above  all  considerations  of  mere  materiel, 
represented  by  comparisons  of  numbers  of  ships  and  guns,  thick- 
nesses of  armour,  speed  and  other  features  in  warship  construction , 
still  stands  the  influence  of  the  skill,  training,  courage  and  resource 
of  officers  and  men,  as  it  has  always  done  throughout  naval  history. 
Another  valuable  test  of  actual  progress  in  warship-building 
made  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany  during  the  last  five  years  can 
be  applied  by  comparing  the  sums  voted  by  the  two  countries  for 
new  construction  and  armaments  during  that  period.  No  one 
asserts  that  warships  cost  less  to  build,  arm  and  equip  in  Germany 
than  they  do  in  this  country ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  ex- 
penditure on  the  building  and  armament  of  new  ships  is  no  less 
economically  administered  here  than  it  is  in  Germany.  Taking 
the  five  financial  years  beginning  on  the  1st  of  April,  1906,  and 
ending  on  the  31st  of  March,  1911,  the  total  sum  voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  new  construction  and  armaments  is  very 
nearly  fifty-five  millions  sterling,  and  that  voted  by  the  Eeichstag 
about  45,200,000/.  If  the  last  ten  financial  years  be  taken,  the 
corresponding  figures  are  about  112  millions  sterling  for  Great 
Britain,  and  a  little  over  sixty-three  millions  for  Germany.  In 
the  first  of  these  ten  years  the  effect  of  the  German  Navy  Law 
of  1900  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  amount  voted  for  new  construc- 
tion and  armaments  was  not  quite  4,700,OOOL  ;  for  the  current 
year  the  corresponding  amount  is  nearly  11,400,0002.,  or  nearly 
two  and  a-half  times  as  much  as  ten  years  ago — a  notable  illustra- 
tion of  the  burden  borne  by  Germany  in  creating  her  new  Navy. 
British  votes  for  the  same  services  have  varied  during  these  ten 
years  from  a  minimum  of  8,660,OOOZ.  (1908-9)  to  a  maximum  of 
14,957,OOOJ.  (1910-11).  The  annual  vote  for  new  construction 
and  armaments  during  that  period  has  averaged  about  11,200,OOOJ. 
for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  about  6,315,OOOZ.  for  the  German  Navy. 
For  the  last  five  years  the  corresponding  average  annual  votes  have 
been:  British,  nearly  eleven  millions;  German,  about  nine 
millions  sterling.  Germany  has  made  enormous  efforts,  and  has 
had  recourse  to  loans,  but,  judged  by  actual  expenditure,  we  have 
maintained  the  lead  which  was  held  five  years  ago.  It  has  been 
reported  recently,  as  if  it  were  a  '  new  fact,'  that  German  naval 
expenditure  for  the  coming  financial  year  (1911-12)  will  be  in- 
creased by  about  a  million  sterling  as  compared  with  that  for  the 
current  year.  Various  comments  have  been  made  on  that  increase 
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and  on  the  motives  which  are  supposed  to  have  influenced  its 
appearance  in  German  Navy  Estimates.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  recognised  that  the  financial  statement  which  accompanied  the 
Navy  Bill  of  1908  indicated,  not  merely  the  occurrence  of  that 
increase  in  1911-12,  but  stated  that  about  one-half  of  it  would  be 
devoted  to  new  construction  and  armaments.  There  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  been  free  publication  of  the  financial  arrangements 
required  and  intended  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  new  and 
powerful  German  Navy,  and  it  is  both  misleading  and  mischievous 
to  create,  or  attempt  to  create,  an  impression  that  secrecy  or 
surprise  has  been  attempted.  The  naval  authorities  and  Govern- 
ments of  other  maritime  countries  were  fully  informed,  and  it  was 
their  duty  to  take  the  steps  which  may  be  considered  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  execution  of  the  German  programme. 

That  programme  has  been  steadily  worked  at,  and  has  been 
revised  from  time  to  time,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  action  taken 
by  Great  Britain  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  German  Navy 
Act  of  1900.  Apart  from  these  revisions,  which  have  been  em- 
bodied in  other  Acts  and  approved  by  the  Keichstag,  the  execution 
of  the  German  programme  appears  to  have  proceeded  in  general 
accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  Acts  and  not  to  have  been 
sensibly  affected  by  action  taken  from  year  to  year  in  regard  to 
British  shipbuilding  programmes.  That  opinion  has  always  been 
held  and  expressed  by  the  writer,  but  it  has  been  challenged  in 
influential  quarters.  For  example,  the  Spectator  (5th  of  Novem- 
ber) recently  said :  *  Now  we  know  that  when  we  hesitate 
in  our  building  policy  [Germany]  seizes  the  occasion  to  be  more 
urgent  in  hers ' ;  and  again  (12th  of  November)  :  '  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  policy  simply  led  to  a  tremendous  increase 
of  German  activity  in  shipbuilding.  Germany  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  his  policy  of  stopping  our  shipbuilding,  to  prove 
that  we  were  in  earnest,  to  rush  her  own  programme.'  It  will  be 
agreed  that  when  such  opinions  have  been  expressed  in  an  influen- 
tial and  well-informed  journal  it  is  desirable  to  test  their  accuracy  ; 
and  for  that  reason  only — not  in  order  to  justify  the  policy  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  or  any  other  statesman — it  is  pro- 
posed to  examine  the  facts  of  the  case  as  disclosed  in  Parlia- 
mentary Papers. 

The  facts  as  to  the  numbers  and  dates  of  laying  down  for  British 
and  German  Dreadnoughts  appear  in  Table  I. ;  those  as  to  the 
respective  votes  for  new  construction  and  armaments  during  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  summarised,  but  we  may  now  briefly 
indicate  their  variations.  The  British  votes  rose  from  about 
10,400,000/.  in  1901-2  to  a  maximum  of  13,508,OOOZ.  in  1904-5, 
when  two  Chilian  ships  building  in  England  were  purchased  about 
the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war ;  the  votes  then  fell  to 
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11,291,000/.  in  1905-6,  and  to  10,859,000/.  in  the  following  year. 
The  last-mentioned  Navy  Estimates  were  prepared  by  Lord 
Cawdor,  and  were  accepted  in  substance  by  the  new  Government 
except  as  regards  the  number  of  new  ships  to  be  laid  down  in 
1906-7.  Lord  Cawdor  had  proposed  four,  Lord  Tweedmouth  laid 
down  three ;  but  the  actual  expenditure  in  1906-7  on  new  construc- 
tion and  armaments  closely  approached  ten  and  a-half  millions, 
and  consequently  approximated  to  the  sum  intended  to  be  spent 
by  Lord  Cawdor 's  Board.  The  Dreadnought  and  three  Invin- 
cibles  had  been  previously  included  in  the  programme  of  1905-6, 
and  orders  for  them  had  been  placed  before  Mr.  Balfour  resigned 
office.  As  a  consequence  of  that  action  the  German  Navy 
Bill  of  1900  was  amended ;  the  discussion^  thereon  in  the 
Reichstag  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1905 ; 
and  the  first  German  Dreadnoughts  (Nassau  class)  were  ordered 
in  1906,  as  well  as  an  armoured  cruiser  (Blucher),  which 
was  comparable  with  the  British  Minotaur  class  rather  than 
with  the  Invincible*.  No  German  Dreadnought  was  laid  down 
until  July  1907,  but  during  that  year  four  such  vessels  were 
begun.  Our  reply  to  this  first  step  in  Dreadnought  construc- 
tion was  the  laying  down  of  three  new  ships  in  1906-7.  In  1907-8 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  each  laid  down  three  Dread- 
noughts, the  total  number  then  built  and  building  being  ten 
British  as  against  five  German ;  the  Dreadnought  herself  was  in 
commission,  while  all  the  German  ships  still  remained  on  the 
stocks.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  not  unreasonable  that 
the  British  programme  for  new  Dreadnoughts  to  be  laid  down 
in  1908-9  should  have  been  restricted  to  two  vessels,  or  that  the 
vote  for  new  construction  and  armaments  should  fall,  in  conse- 
quence, to  about  8,700,000/.  for  that  financial  year.  Meanwhile 
German  naval  authorities  had  been  stirred  to  fresh  action  by  an 
unwise  presentation  (in  July  1907)  of  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  in 
which  (on  the  authority  of  the  British  Admiralty)  nine  out  of  a 
total  of  twenty  German  battleships  on  the  effective  list  were  offi- 
cially described  as  'obsolescent.5  Undoubtedly  this  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  new  Navy  Act  of  1908,  which  provided  for 
laying  down  in  each  of  several  successive  years  four  German 
Dreadnoughts  instead  of  three  as  had  been  authorised  by  previous 
Acts.  The  story  now  repeated  was  told  in  this  Review  for  April 
last  (page  209) ,  but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten.  No  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  the  decision  to  quicken  their  rate  of  building  was 
taken  by  the  German  Admiralty  before  the  close  of  1907,  and  that 
it  was  absolutely  independent  of  the  reduction  made  in  the  British 
Vote  for  New  Construction  in  the  Estimates  for  1908-9.  The 
contrary  assumption  above  quoted  has,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  no 
foundation  in  fact.  It  is  also  worth  notice  that  in  1909-10,  when 
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eight  Dreadnoughts  were  ordered  by  Great  Britain,  Germany  laid 
down  four  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Navy 
Act,  thus  furnishing  fresh  proof  that  her  work  of  creating  a  new 
fleet  was  little,  if  at  all,  influenced  by  the  contemporaneous  ship- 
building programme  of  Great  Britain.  The  writer  sees  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  good  faith  of  public  declarations  in  that  sense 
made  by  some  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  German  Admiralty, 
and  he  attaches  great  importance  to  the  confirmation  of  that  view 
given  by  an  English  writer  of  acknowledged  authority  on  naval 
subjects  within  the  last  fortnight.5  Having  been  granted  special 
facilities  for  inspecting  new  German  warships  during  a  recent  visit 
to  the  shipyards  of  that  country,  Mr.  John  Leyland  expressed  the 
following  opinion  as  the  result  of  his  extensive  investigations  : 

The  German  Navy  has  been  expanded  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
declarations  of  the  German  Government :  and  this  expansion  does  not 
appear  to  be  based  on  any  programme  of  construction  which  we  have  adopted 
or  may  adopt. 

Mr.  Balfour  declared  at  Glasgow  that  he  still  holds  to  his 
'  original  opinion  that  there  was  a  lamentable  pause  in  our  ship- 
building during  two  fatal  years  '  (presumbly  1907-8  and  1908-9) ; 
but  the  figures  given  above  prove  that  during  that  period  British 
votes  for  new  construction  and  armaments  closely  approached 
eighteen  millions  sterling  as  against  a  German  total  of  less  than 
thirteen  and  three-quarter  millions  sterling.  Further,  Mr.  Balfour 
declared  himself  '  quite  unable  to  explain  the  slackness  in  ship- 
building which  still  appears  to  characterise  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.' When  it  is  recollected  that  the  British  Vote  for  new  con- 
struction and  armaments  this  year  approaches  fifteen  millions 
sterling,  as  against  the  German  Vote  of  11,400,000/.,  one  wonders 
how  '  some  men  count  slackness.'  When  the  corresponding  Vote 
for  next  year  appears,  that  wonder  will  be  increased. 

The  writer  holds  no  brief  for  the  Government  or  the  Admiralty , 
and  has  not  hesitated  in  making  criticisms  of  their  action  on  many 
occasions  when  he  has  considered  that  action  to  be  prejudicial  to 
national  interests.  But,  having  carefully  reviewed  the  existing 
situation,  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  not  '  ominous  '  or  '  critical '  as 
has  been  alleged ;  and  he  ventures  to  believe  that  readers  who 
follow  the  facts  and  figures  summarised  above  will  agree  that  his 
conclusions  are  well  founded.  Our  margin  of  superiority  in  naval 
power  as  compared  with  Germany  has  not  shrunk  during  the  last 
five  years  in  the  manner  asserted ;  it  will  not  be  measured  by 
four  ships  in  1913 ;  Germany  has  not  surpassed  or  even  equalled 
us  in  the  output  of  warships ;  we  have  a  very  long  lead ; 
we  are  spending  more  money  and  building  more  shipr,.  This 

5  See  The  Times  of  November  15. 
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satisfaction  as  regards  the  present  situation,  however,  leaves 
the  question  of  future  action  open  for  consideration,  and 
that  consideration  or  criticism  may  well  wait  until  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  are  made  known  in  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates for  next  year.  When  this  financial  year  ends  we  shall  have 
on  hand  no  fewer  than  fifteen  incomplete  Dreadnoughts  in  various 
stages  of  progress,  from  the  five  ships  of  this  year's  programme, 
which  will  be  in  the  earliest  stage  of  building,  up  to  vessels  which 
are  very  far  advanced.  On  these  and  a  number  of  cruisers, 
destroyers  and  submarines  there  will  be  a  huge  outstanding 
liability,  and  the  primary  duty  is  obviously  to  complete  for  service 
as  many  of  these  vessels  as  possible  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Even  then  there  remains  such  a  margin  of  productive  power  to  be 
drawn  upon  that,  if  there  is  any  real  necessity  for  a  considerable 
'  further  programme  '  next  year,  that  necessity  can  be  met.  At 
Nottingham  on  the  18th  of  November  Mr.  Balfour  again  described 
the  present  situation  as  '  full  of  peril,'  and  undoubtedly  he.  is  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  case  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  grounds 
on  which  that  belief  has  been  founded. 

Much  has  been  said  during  the  last  two  years  respecting  the 
relative  warship-building  capability  of  this  country  and  Germany. 
The  writer  need  not  repeat  opinions  he  has  previously  expressed ; 
they  stand  recorded  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  and  elsewhere. 
Independent  investigations  made  and  published  by  other  persons 
confirm  his  belief  in  the  continued  and  marked  pre-eminence  of 
Great  Britain  in  her  possible  output  of  warships.  A  well-informed 
writer  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  recently  put  the  relative  productive 
power  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  as  three  to  two.  That  esti- 
mate certainly  does  not  err  in  favour  of  this  country.  As  regards 
the  time  required  for  the  construction  of  warships  in  the  two 
countries  there  are  also  marked  differences  of  opinion.  Probably 
it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  assume  that  a  few  leading  German 
shipbuilders  can  produce  single  ships  as  rapidly  as  leading  British 
shipbuilders ;  but  that  when  a  considerable  number  of  large 
armoured  ships  are  built  simultaneously  this  country  would  have 
a  sensible  advantage  in  their  average  rate  of  completion  for  service. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  provisions  of  the  German  Navy  Acts, 
shipbuilding  contractors  have  not  been  required  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  or  to  hasten  the  completion  of  ships.  According  to  the 
schemes  embodied  in  these  laws,  the  instalments  for  large 
armoured  ships  are  distributed  over  three  financial  years.  As  a 
rule  the  orders  for  new  ships  are  allocated  to  contractors  early  in 
each  financial  year,  but  in  many  cases  the  ships  are  not  actually 
'  laid  down  ' — that  is  to  say,  the  erection  of  their  structures  on  the 
building-slips  is  not  commenced — until  many  months  after  orders 
are  given.  In  regard  to  this  procedure  many  British  writers  and 
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speakers  have  fallen  into  error,  and  have  assumed  construction  to 
begin  at  or  near  the  date  at  which  orders  have  been  placed  wi,th 
contractors.  In  this  fashion  the  estimates  made  for  possible  or 
probable  dates  of  completion  of  German  ships  have  been  too 
sanguine.  For  the  first  five  German  Dreadnoughts  the  critical 
dates  and  actual  periods  of  construction  are  now  known,  and  the 
following  summary  of  them  may  be  of  interest : 


T 

_ 

Date  of  Order 

Laid  Down 

Date 
Commissioned 

BulHing  Peri<ni 
(From  l)ate  of 

Nassau      .  -'"'    ' 
Westfalen      >,;. 

May  1906 
Oct.  1906 

}  July  1907   \ 

Oct.  1909 
Nov.  1909 

40  months 
37      „ 

Rheinland 
Posen        .  -'•'  -  ' 

}  April  1907  { 
j 

Sept,.  1908 
Deo.  1908 

April  1910 
May  1910 

87       „ 
38       „ 

Von  der  Tann 

Oct.  1907 

M*rch  1908 

Sept.  1910 

35       „ 

Circumstances  of  a  special  and  non -recurrent  character  are 
known  to  have  caused  the  long  delay  in  laying  down  the  first  two 
vessels ;  but  in  other  cases ,  wherein  there  were  no  such  special 
reasons,  although  vessels  have  been  ordered  early  in  a  financial 
year  (which  begins  in  April),  they  have  not  been  laid  down  until 
the  following  autumn  or  winter.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that 
statements  which  have  been  made  repeatedly  to  the  effect  that 
German  ships  included  in  the  programme  of  a  particular  financial 
year  are  always  laid  down  months  before  British  ships  of  the  same 
year's  programme  are  not  well  founded.  Four  new  German  ships 
of  the  present  year's  programme  have  not  yet  been  laid  down  : 
they  were  ordered  about  April  last,  yet  their  actual  construction 
in  the  shipyards  will  begin  only  a  short  time  before  that  of  the  five 
British  ships  of  this  year's  programme,  two  of  which  are  now  being 
started  in  the  Royal  Dockyards,  while  the  orders  for  three  others 
are  about  to  be  given.  Possibly  the  labour  difficulties  which  have 
affected  German  shipbuilding  this  year  and  have  been  terminated 
recently  may  have  influenced  temporary  inaction  in  these  cases ; 
but  in  other  instances  the  intervals  between  dates  of  order  and 
laying  down  have  been  considerable,  although  there  have  been  no 
disturbing  influences  to  account  for  delay. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  foregoing  facts  as  to 
past  German  practice  render  extremely  improbable  an  explanation 
recently  given  of  the  reasons  for  delay  in  laying  down  the 
Dreadnoughts  of  the  current  year's  programme.  A  leading 
British  journal  not  long  ago  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  this 
delay  was  caused  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  German  Admiralty 
to  re-design  these  ships  and  to  arm  them  with  guns  of  larger 
calibres  than  12-inch.  The  German  Admiralty  were  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  by  surprise  when  it  was  publicly  announced  last 
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August  that  the  latest  British  battleships  would  carry  13.5-inch 
guns.  No  one  familiar  with  German  official  procedure  will  credit 
the  statement  that  the  Intelligence  Department  would  have  served 
the  German  Admiralty  so  poorly.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  has 
publicly  stated  that,  to  his  knowledge,  the  facts  were  known  in 
Germany  in  good  time  to  have  enabled  designs  to  be  prepared  for 
ships  to  carry  guns  of  equal  or  larger  calibre  than  have  been 
selected  for  British  ships  if  that  course  had  been  thought  desirable. 
His  statement  has  received  independent  support  from  competent 
authorities;  and  Mr.  John  Leyland,  to  whose  recent  visit  of  in- 
spection reference  was  made  above,  evidently  believes  that, 
although  these  four  ships  have  not  yet  been  laid  down,  their 
armour  and  armaments  are  already  in  process  of  manufacture. 
Those  are  the  items  which  will  practically  determine  completion ; 
and  as  the  German  official  date  for  completion  has  been  given  as 
the  '  end  of  1913,'  there  will  obviously  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
to  that  date,  while  adhering  to  the  average  rate  of  progress  which 
has  hitherto  been  maintained. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  statement  of  facts  that  the  dates 
at  which  orders  are  given  for  warships  do  not  enable  close  approxi- 
mation to  be  made  to  probable  dates  of  completion ;  and  that 
greater  interest  attaches  to  dates  at  which  work  is  begun  on  the 
manufacture  of  armour,  armaments  and  propelling  machinery,  as 
well  as  to  dates  when  ships  are  actually  laid  down  and  the  work 
of  erecting  their  structures  is  begun.  No  doubt  it  is  the  practice  in 
Germany  to  give  orders  for  guns,  armour  and  propelling  apparatus 
and  to  proceed  with  the  manufacture  of  these  items  some  time 
before  ships  are  laid  down,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  check  to  the 
progress  of  constructing  ships  when  once  begun.  This  practice 
has  been  long  established  in  this  country,  and  it  is  essential  to 
economy  and  rapidity  in  warship-building.  Another  point  worthy 
of  attention  is  that  the  date  at  which  a  warship  is  launched  means 
little  or  nothing  as  a  measure  of  the  stage  to  which  work  has  been 
advanced  or  the  further  time  that  will  be  required  for  her  com- 
pletion. Other  considerations  than  the  final  date  of  completion 
determine  the  date  for  launching,  and  these  considerations  vary 
greatly.  A  better  measure  of  *  building  periods  '  is  obtained  by 
reckoning  from  the  date  when  a  ship  is  laid  down — an  operation 
that  is  not  and  cannot  be  kept  secret — and  the  date  at  which  she 
is  completed  and  ready  for  commission.  Another  date  worth 
notation  in  the  history  of  a  new  warship  is  that  at  which  her  con- 
tract trials  are  made,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of 
armament,  propelling  apparatus  and  auxiliary  machinery,  to  test 
her  speed  and  nianocuvring  capability,  and  to  make  sure  that  all 
important  items  in  the  equipment  are  efficient.  When  these  trials 
have  been  made  successfully  a  warship  could  be  used  on  active 
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service  in  case  of  emergency  ;  but  in  ordinary  circumstances  several 
months  are  occupied  subsequently  to  contract  trials— in  opening 
out  and  inspecting  machinery,  making  adjustments  or  alterations 
in  details,  and  carrying  out  works  necessary  for  final  completion— 
before  a  new  warship  is  taken  over  from  her  builders  and  com- 
missioned for  service  with  a  fleet. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  attention  may  next  be  directed 
to  recent  German  performances  in  warship-building.  For  the 
first  five  Dreadnoughts  built  in  Germany  the  building  periods — 
reckoned  from  date  of  laying  down  to  commencement  of  trials — 
have  been  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-three  months  :  averaging  a 
little  less  than  thirty  months.  The  period  between  commence- 
ment of  trials  and  commissioning  has  varied  from  four  to  seven 
months  :  the  average  has  been  about  five  and  a-half  months.  On 
an  average,  therefore,  about  thirty-five  months— and  as  a  mini- 
mum thirty  months — have  elapsed  between  the  date  of  laying 
down  and  the  date  when  German  Dreadnoughts  have  been  com- 
missioned ;  and  that  period  has  been  practically  in  accordance  with 
intentions  expressed  in  the  Navy  Acts.  According  to  present 
Admiralty  practice,  British  contractors  and  the  Eoyal  Dockyards 
are  required  to  complete  ships  for  commissioning  in  twenty-seven 
months  from  the  date  of  giving  the  order  to  build,  or  about  twenty- 
four  months  from  the  date  of  laying  down,  and  this  require- 
ment is  fulfilled  unless  strikes  or  labour  difficulties  intervene,  as 
they  do  unfortunately  at  the  present  tune.  That  kind  of  interfer- 
ence, however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  events  of 
this  year  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  Germany  is  as  liable  to 
labour  troubles  as  is  this  country.  Summing  up  the  facts,  there- 
fore, recent  practice  gives  to  Great  Britain  an  average  advantage  of 
about  eight  months  and  a  minimum  advantage  of  three  months 
as  compared  with  periods  accepted  in  Germany,  and  reckoned 
from  laying  down  to  completion  for  commissioning . 

In  his  speech  of  July  last  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Asquith  gave  twenty-six  to  thirty-three  months  as  the  '  time  of 
construction  '  for  the  first  five  German  Dreadnoughts,  but  in 
naming  these  periods  he  was  reckoning  from  laying  down  only  to 
the  date  of  trials,  and  made  no  allowance  for  the  period  occupied 
in  completion  after  the  trials  were  finished.  The  latter  period 
would,  of  course,  be  no  shorter  for  German  ships  than  for  British 
ships,  and  as  a  rule  it  has  been  longer.  At  that  time  Mr.  Asquith 
admitted  ignorance  as  to  the  state  of  advancement  of  the  four 
German  Dreadnoughts  ordered  at  the  beginning  of  this  financial 
year,  which  we  now  know  have  not  yet  been  laid  down.  Being 
in  doubt,  he  took  the  safe  course  and  assumed  that  they  might  be 
available  for  service  '  at  the  end  of  1912,  but  certainly  in  the  spring 
of  1913.'  We  are  now  assured  on  official  German  authority  that 
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they  will  not  be  '  finished  '—that  is  to  say,  completed  for  commis- 
sion—until the  end  of  1913;  but  that  stage,  as  explained  above, 
requires  on  an  average  about  five  and  a-half  months  after  a  ship 
is  ready  for  trials.  Herein  probably  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
difl'erences  previously  mentioned  between  Mr.  Asquith's  estimates 
for  numbers  of  German  Dreadnoughts  finished  at  various  dates  and 
the  if  umbers  given  in  official  German  statements.  Another  pos- 
sible misapprehension  that  may  arise  from  Mr.  Asquith's  remarks 
relates  to  the  assumption  made  by  him  that  the  period  of  construc- 
tion '  for  German  Dreadnoughts  has  been  abridged  from  forty 
months  to  twenty-six  months.'  Apparently  this  assumption  was 
based  on  a  comparison  of  the  German  figures  for  the  Nassau, 
reckoning  from  date  at  which  the  order  was/given  to  the  date  of 
commissioning,  with  those  for  the  Von  der  Tann,  reckoning  from 
the  date  of  laying  down  up  to  the  commencement  of  trials.  This 
is  obviously  not  a  mode  of  comparison  that  can  be  accepted  as  a 
measure  of  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  German  warship  construc- 
tion. Immediately  after  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  was  delivered  last 
July  the  Daily  Mail  published  a  Memorandum,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  German  Admiralty,  in  which  it  was  again  stated 
that  the  official  contract  period  for  delivery  of  two  ships  which 
had  been  provisionally  ordered  in  the  autumn  of  1908  ahead  of  the 
programme  of  1909,  to  which  they  belonged,  was  'thirty-six 
months,  reckoned  from  the  1st  of  April,  1909.'  These  were  the 
ships  respecting  which  so  much  was  heard  in  Parliament  and  the 
Press  during  the  'scare'  period  of  1909. 6  It  was  then  alleged 
that  Germany  was  secretly  accelerating  her  rate  of  construction, 
but  it  is  now  obvious  that  there  was  no  intention  to  work  for  earlier 
dates  of  completion.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  even  when 
official  statements  have .  been  made  by  high  authorities  of  the 
German  Admiralty  on  matters  of  this  nature  there  should  be — 
as  there  is  in  some  quarters — persistence  in  assertions  that  these 
official  statements  are  untrustworthy  or  misleading.  It  is  not 
possible  to  give  any  evidence  in  support  of  that  disbelief  :  the  facts 
available  up  to  date  support  the  accuracy  of  the  German  declara- 
tions. We  have  not  to  deal  with  what  Germany  might  do  if  her  war- 
ship-building resources  were  fully  utilised,  but  what  she  is  actually 
doing  in  carrying  out  a  programme  of  which  the  details  have  been 
given  to  the  world.  Mr.  John  Ley  land,  in  the  recent  articles  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  speaking  as  an  eye-witness  who 
has  made  independent  inquiry  and  observation  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  affairs,  declares  most  positively  that  there  '  had  been  no 
acceleration,  and  that  the  development  of  the  German  Navy  was 
normal  and  in  punctual  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  Navy 
Law.'  That  statement  has  itself  been  criticised,  but  on  the  basis 
6  See  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for  April  1909. 
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of  independent  information  the  writer  believes  it  to  be  absolutely 
correct.  Mr.  Leyland  adds  a  significant  remark  :  '  German  naval 
resources  are  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  yards  are  capable  of 
building  warships  very  rapidly.'  It  has  been  stated  above  that 
the  writer  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Would  it  not  be  an  unwise  and 
undesirable  policy  to  persist  in  ignoring  or  discrediting  German 
declarations  that  no  acceleration  has  been  or  is  contemplated, 
when  such  declarations  have  been  made  through  diplomatic 
channels  and  on  the  highest  authority  ?  The  dignified  and  proper 
course  for  this  country  to  follow  is  obviously  that  which  the  Prune 
Minister  indicated  last  July  :  taking  note  of  German  declarations, 
and  making  ample  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  our  naval 
supremacy  in  full  view  of  present  conditions  and  future  possibili- 
ties, nothing  should  be  done  to  provoke  or  accentuate  further  com- 
petition in  naval  armaments,  and  an  increase  in  burdens  which  are 
already  heavy  and  must  of  necessity  become  heavier  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years  in  carrying  out  programmes  already  laid 
down,  or  which  are  already  unavoidable  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
proper  and  essential  relative  strength. 

The  preceding  comparisons  have  been  limited  to  capital  ships 
and  armoured  cruisers,  although  it  is  fully  recognised  that  other 
and  important  classes  of  ships  are  required  to  complete  the  effi- 
ciency and  strength  of  British  and  foreign  fleets.  The  course  that 
has  been  followed  seemed  essential  to  the  removal  of  misappre- 
hension and  the  establishment  of  facts  relating  to  the  predominant 
classes  of  warships ;  but  the  questions  of  cruisers  for  service  with 
fleets  and  for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  communications, 
of  scouts  and  destroyers,  of  submarines,  and  of  vessels  required  as 
auxiliaries  to  fighting  ships  in  modern  fleets,  each  and  all  require 
careful  consideration  by  the  responsible  authorities.  Their  prac- 
tical solution  will  also  demand  large  expenditure.  Into  these 
questions  it  is  impossible  to  enter  in  this  article ;  space  is  not 
available.  Certain  facts  may  be  stated ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  suspicion  of  personal  bias  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  they  will 
be  taken  from  tabular  statements  prepared  by  Mr.  Alan  Burgoyne , 
M.P.,  and  embodied  in  the  Navy  League  Annual  for  1910.  At 
present  the  British  Empire  is  said  to  possess  42  completed  pro- 
tected cruisers  less  than  fifteen  years  old  and  exceeding  2000 
tons  in  displacement,  with  212,330  tons  aggregate  displacement 
tonnage.  The  Triple  Alliance  is  credited  with  34  ships  of  114,400 
tons  :  of  which  33  ships,  aggregating  nearly  112,000  tons,  belong 
to  Germany  and  Austria.  In  April  1913  the  corresponding  esti- 
mates are  :  Great  Britain,  41  ships  of  169,500  tons;  Germany, 
30  ships  of  102,200  tons  ;  Austria,  3  ships  of  8200  tons  ;  and  Italy, 
3  of  10,800  tons  :  total  for  Triple  Alliance,  36  ships'  and  121,200 
tons.  The  cessation  of  cruiser  construction  for  some  years  and 
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the  '  scrap-heap '  policy  of  1904-5  undoubtedly  and  unduly 
reduced  British  strength  in  unarmoured  cruisers ;  and ,  although 
a  resumption  of  cruiser  construction  has  recently  occurred ,  further 
vigorous  and  considerable  efforts  will  be  required  in  order  to 
return  to  the  satisfactory  conditions  which  were  reached  as  the 
result  of  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889,  and  the  subsequent 
Spencer  programme  of  1894.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, that  our  great  preponderance  in  armoured  cruisers  permits 
the  employment  of  many  of  these  vessels  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  and  communications — an  employment  for  which  they 
were  originally  intended,  as  the  writer,  who  was  their  designer, 
can  testify. 

As  regards  completed  destroyers  less  tfrian  eleven  years  of 
age,  the  following  estimates  appear  in  the  Navy  League  Annual  : 
April  1910,  Great  Britain  67  vessels,  Germany  73,  Austria  8, 
Italy  16.  For  April  1912  the  corresponding  estimates  are  :  Great 
Britain  114,  Germany  98,  Austria  12,  Italy  16 ;  and  a  year  later, 
Great  Britain  140,  Germany  102,  Austria  12,  Italy  14.  These 
figures  may  be  made  more  intelligible  if  it  is  added  that  an 
assumption  of  eleven  years  as  the  '  age-limit '  for  destroyers  on 
the  Effective  List  is  an  arbitrary  one ;  it  cuts  off  the  British  list 
a  very  large  number  of  vessels.  Destroyers  were  initiated  by 
this  country  about  1892,  and  the  Dilke  return  for  the  31st  of 
March,  1910,  shows  the  following  total  numbers  of  destroyers  for 
the  following  countries:  Great  Britain,  150  built,  37  building; 
Germany,  85  built,  12  building  ;  Italy,  21  built,  2  building.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  when  introducing  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates last  March  in  the  House  of  Commons,  dealt  with  criticisms 
which  had  been  made  on  the  numbers  and  types  of  British 
destroyers  as  compared  with  those  of  Germany,  and  added  the 
following  statement  :  By  the  end  of  1911  the  British  fleet  will 
possess  102  destroyers  suitable  for  service  in  the  North  Sea 
'  under  all  conditions  ' ;  and  behind  these  there  will  be  64  vessels 
of  the  30-knot  type  and  30  of  the  27-knot  type,  making  a  total  of 
196  destroyers  considered  by  the  Admiralty  to  be  still  available 
for  service,  as  against  the  114  vessels  given  in  the  Navy  League 
Annual. 

For  submarines  less  than  eleven  years  old  "that  publication 
gives  the  following  estimates  :  April  1910,  Great  Britain  63, 
Germany  4,  Austria  4,  Italy  7;  April  1913,  Great  Britain  96, 
Germany  24,  Austria  12,  Italy  19.  Here  our  lead  is  enormous. 
The  annual  vote  for  submarine  construction  in  both  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  stands  at  present  at  three-quarters  of  a  million 
sterling. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  immediate  future  larger 
Navy  Estimates  than  have  hitherto  been  approved  must  be 
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accepted  if  British  naval  supremacy  is  to  be  maintained.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  writer  that  result  can  be  assured  without 
recourse  to  special  Naval  Loans,  to  new  Naval  Defence  Acts, 
or  any  wide  departure  from  established  methods  of  procedure 
which  have  served  us  well  for  a  long  period  and  often  under 
difficult  conditions.  Experience  gained  under  the  Naval  Defence 
Act  of  1889  certainly  does  not  support  the  wisdom  or  advantage 
attaching  to  a  disclosure  of  intended  programmes  of  construction 
extending  over  several  years.  It  is  absurd  to  assert  that  in  this 
fashion  Parliament  can  tie  the  hands  of  Government  and  compel 
the  execution  of  certain  programmes,  and  this  for  two  reasons. 
First,  Parliament  has  the  power  to  alter  or  amend  legislation  on 
the  subject,  and  would  undoubtedly  exercise  it  in  case  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  thought  changes  necessary.  The 
German  Navy  Law  of  1900  has  already  been  amended  twice ;  and 
flexibility  in  a  shipbuilding  programme  is  undoubtely  advanta- 
geous. Secondly,  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  British  Government 
could  contemplate  the  reduction  of  the  Royal  Navy  relatively  to 
foreign  navies,  or  propose  programmes  of  shipbuilding  which  in- 
volved the  risk  of  losing  our  supremacy  over  any  possible  or 
probable  combination  of  maritime  powers. 

Having  regard  to  the  facts  stated  above  in  relation  to  present 
conditions  and  prospects  in  the  immediate  future,  the  writer  does 
not  consider  necessary  or  desirable  either  the  '  two-keels-to-one  ' 
policy  or  the  suggestion  of  a  heroic  effort  which  would  immediately 
add  a  huge  and  overpowering  force  to  the  Royal  Navy.  What  is 
needed  is  an  ample  margin  of  strength,  but  not  an  unnecessary  or 
exaggerated  excess ;  the  provision  of  which  within  a  short  period 
would  involve  enormous  expenditure,  and  land  us  with  a  great 
number  of  ships  of  particular  types  which  (according  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  very  advocates  of  this  policy)  would  become  obsolete 
in  ten  years  or  some  less  period.  Humanity,  and  especially 
German  humanity,  is  not  to  be  '  staggered  '  or  its  progress  in 
competition  arrested  by  any  such  means.  It  is  far  wiser  to  pro- 
ceed by  successive  steps,  to  utilise  improvements  and  inventions, 
to  benefit  by  experience ;  and  the  financial  stress,  great  as  it  must 
be,  can  then  be  better  endured. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  side  of  this  subject  much  might  be 
said,  but  space  is  not  available.  Possibly  the  writer  will  return 
to  it  hereafter.  All  that  can  now  be  said  is  that,  in  his  judgment, 
there  is  a  radical  distinction  between  permanent  Naval  Works  on 
land — the  improvement  of  existing  naval  bases,  the  creation  of 
new  dockyards,  the  deepening  of  harbours,  and  other  items 
which  need  not  be  mentioned— and  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  a  fleet  the  units  of  which  have  a  comparatively 
short  life  on  active  service,  and  then  must  be  replaced.  In 
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the  former  case  it  appears  not  merely  justifiable  but  proper 
to  distribute  the  expenditure  over  a  term  of  years,  to  obtain 
a  loan,  and  to  include  in  the  annual  Navy  Estimates  only 
the  charges  for  interest  and  amortisation.  The  Naval  Works 
Acts  initiated  by  Lord  Spencer  are  a  striking  example  of 
this  system,  and  have  made  available  at  a  comparatively  early 
date  and  for  a  long  future  period  important  works  of  which  the 
completion  would  otherwise  have  been  delayed.  At  present  we  are 
bearing  all  expenditure  on  naval  works  upon  the  annual  Estimates, 
including  Rosyth,  while  the  Germans  are  not  including  the  great 
outlay  on  the  North  Sea  Canal  in  their  Estimates.  The  point 
seems  well  worth  reconsideration. 

AY.  H.  WHITE. 
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THE  Conference,  from  which  so  many  men  of  good  will  hoped  so 
much,  has  ended  in  nothing — which,  perhaps,  if  we  weigh  the 
matter  well,  is  not  very  astonishing.  To  suppose  that  eight  lead- 
ing players  in  the  Party  game— four  Ins  and  four  Outs — would  put 
the  interests  of  the  country  before  the  chances  of  an  election 
gamble — is  it  not  to  expect  too  much  of  human  nature?  The 
Parliamentary  correspondent  of  the  Times,  in  announcing  the 
fiasco,  observes  that  a  certain  important  suggestion,  supposed  to 
have  been  made  during  the  course  of  the  discussion,  was  '  not  one 
which  really  suits  either  political  party  when  it  comes  to  the 
translation  of  theory  into  practice.'  Precisely.  And  must,  we 
not  believe  that  such  was  the  case  with  many  another  suggestion 
for  a  rational  settlement  of  the  matter  in  debate  ?  It  might  have 
suited  the  country,  but  it  did  not  suit  '  either  political  party.'  No 
doubt  the  first  question  with  each  quaternity  regarding  any  pro- 
posal was,  '  What  have  we  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  it?  '  '  And  to 
party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.'  It  is  an  old  indict- 
ment, and  a  true.  I  wonder  whether  there  is  anything  on  earth 
more  demoralising  than  this  system  of  faction  fighting  which 
passes  among  us  for  self-government.  However  that  may  be,  the 
leading  South  African  journal,  the  Cape  Times,  is  well  warranted 
in  writing  : 

The  country  is  apparently  to  be  hurried  into  a  General  Election,  where 
the  issues  of  the  Conference  will  be  the  issues  of  the  poll,  without  knowing 
precisely  what  proposals  were  made,  by  whom  they  were  opposed  or  sup- 
ported, and  who  were  responsible  for  the  final  catastrophe.  .  .  .  Whether 
the  collapse  was  due  to  unreasoning  prejudice  on  the  one  side,  or  shameful 
capitulation  on  the  other,  or  to  both  together,  the  sentiment  of  the  oversea 
Imperialist  will  be  one  of  profound  regret  and  disappointment  that  so  great 
and  promising  an  opportunity  has  been  thrown  away. 

Yes,  a  great  and  promising  opportunity  has  been  thrown  away. 
And  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  still  with  us.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  question  of  the  hour  in  British  politics.  And  I 
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shall  proceed  to  consider  it  a  little.  Among  the  many  contri- 
butions made  to  its  solution,  I  incline  to  give  a  high  place 
to  Mr.  Temperley 's  comparatively  small  and  altogether  modest 
volume.1  The  subject,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  vast  and  complex. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  upon  it  by  the  use  of 
the  comparative  method.  His  aim  is  to  present  to  his  readers 
'  a  general  survey  or  synthesis,  so  far  as  such  a  process  is  possible, 
of  the  Upper  Chambers  of  the  English-speaking  world  and  of 
the  Continent,'  with  the  view  of  discovering  what  lessons  we 
may  derive  from  them  for  our  use  :  and  he  has  spared  no  pains 
to  make  his  exposition  complete  and  trustworthy.  He  tells  us, 
in  his  Preface,  of  the  many  professors  and  practical  politicians 
whom  he  has  personally  consulted  in  his  search  for  information  : 
and  he  concludes  his  volume  by  '  a  Working  Bibliography,'  which 
is,  at  all  events,  fairly  full.  Moreover,  he  has  consulted  for  the 
convenience  of  his  readers,  by  preparing  Tables  which  enable  one 
to  see,  at  a  glance,  the  Method  of  appointment,  the  Restrictions 
on  financial  powers,  and  the  Eelations  generally  to  the  Lower 
Chambers,  of  Colonial  and  Continental  Upper  Chambers — an 
achievement  for  which  we  may  well  feel  grateful  in  these  days, 
when  '  half  our  knowledge  we  must  snatch,  not  take.'  Further, 
in  seven  Appendices  he  has  given  details  and  documents  for  which 
place  could  not  well  be  found  in  his  text,  further  supplementing  it 
by  twenty-nine  valuable  pages  of  Notes  and  Illustrations.  I  should 
add  that  while  not  concealing  his  personal  opinions,  he  makes 
no  effort  to  enforce  them  by  argument.  His  spirit  seems  ex- 
cellently indicated  in  the  verses  of  Browning  with  which  he 
aptly  ends  his  Preface  : 

This  is  the  bookful :  thus  far  take  the  truth, 
The  untempered  gold,  the  fact  untampered  with, 
The  mere  ring-metal,  ere  the  ring  be  made  : 

leaving  the  reader,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  forge  the  ring  in  his 
own  fashion. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Temperley  has  written  his 
book.  It  is  also  the  spirit  in  which  I  propose  to  write  about  it. 
Of  course  I  could  not  possibly  reproduce  fhe  great  mass  of  facts 
which  he  accumulates— I  must  refer  my  readers  for  them  to  his 
own  pages.  All  I  can  do  is  to  exhibit  his  conclusions,  and  then  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  my  own  way.  And  I  will  begin  by  quoting 
a  sentence  of  his  with  which  I  quite  agree.  '  In  attempting  a 
brief  survey  of  the  more  important  Upper  Chambers  of  the  world , 
in  trying  to  discover  the  exact  amount  of  analogy  that  is  useful, 

1  Senates  and  Upper  Chambers,  by  Harold  W.   V.   Temperley,   Fellow  and 
AfflbUnt  Tutor  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.     Tendon,  1910. 
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and  of  contrast  that  is  stimulating,  the  utmost  caution  is  needed, 
for  no  two  countries  have  the  same  constitutional  development, 
and  no  land  has  a  more  unique  one  than  England.'  The  vast 
majority  of  Upper  Chambers  in  the  world  have  been  manu- 
factured. The  English  House  of  Lords  has  grown.  It  has 
become  what  it  is  '  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo,'  which  can  be  said 
of  no  other  Upper  Chamber  except  the  Hungarian  :  and,  as 
Mr.  Temperley  very  properly  remarks,  the  processes  of  this 
secret  growth  defy  the  analysis  of  the  intellect.  Again,  the 
system  which  obtains  in  England — the"-  system  whereby  the 
Executive  Government  is  dependent  upon  a  party  majority  in  the 
Lower  House — by  no  means  universally  prevails  in  constitu- 
tionally-governed countries.  We  find  it  in  all  Colonial  Parlia- 
ments and  in  some  Continental  ones  :  but  it  is  not  recognised  in 
the  legislatures  of  many  German  States,  or  in  those  composing 
the  American  Union. 

We  must  be  very  careful,  then,  in  attempting  to  apply  to  the 
Question  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  lessons  which  may  seem 
deducible  from  the  experiences  and  present  position  of  other 
Chambers.  What,  according  to  Mr.  Temperley,  is  the  chief  of 
those  lessons?  It  appears  to  be  that  an  elected  Senate  is  much 
stronger  than  a  nominated  one.  That  this  is  so  in  the  British 
Colonies  is  beyond  question. 

Generally  [writes  Mr.  Temperley]  power  seems  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Upper 
Chamber  in  proportion  as  its  compositon  is  democratised.  For  example, 
the  Upper  Chambers  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  West  Australia  have  all 
consented  to  reforms  which  liberalised  and  democratised  their  composition ; 
but  in  return  for  these  reforms  they  have  generally  exacted  a  price.  In  each 
case,  the  Lower  Chamber  was  compelled  to  concede  the  actual  or  virtual  right 
of  amending  money  Bills  to  the  reformed  and  improved  Upper  Chamber. 
The  same  tendency  appears  elsewhere,  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
nominee  Upper  Chambers  are  far  inferior  in  power  to  elective  ones,  and 
the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  profound  colonial  conviction  that  a  man  or 
a  body  is  only  to  be  trusted  when  it  is  freely  and  directly  chosen  by  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  find  the  same 
experience. 

The  most  general  reflection  that  strikes  us  is  that  the  Continent  confirms 
the  old  colonial  lesson  as  to  the  superior  strength  of  the  elective  to  the 
nominee  Senate.  The  extremely  drastic  method  of  creating  peers  for 
'  swamping '  opposition  in  the  nominee  Senates  has  been  found  to  be  more 
necessary  and  more  frequent  than  in  England  or  her  Colonies.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Upper  Chambers  of  the  Continent,  there  is  a  marked 
refusal  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  or  '  penal '  dissolutions.  Cause  and 
effect  are  bound  up  with  one  another  in  each  case.  The  logical  outcome  of 
the  Cabinet  and  Parliamentary  system  is  that  a  nominee  Senate  eventually 
gets  into  a  position  in  which  it  must  either  conquer  or  die,  and  the  coup  de 
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grace  is  usually  administered  by  the  monarch,  who  is  unwilling  to  endanger 
his  own  position  by  supporting  an  unpopular  Upper  House,  whose  crystal- 
lised opinions  cannot  be  altered  within  a  reasonable  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  elective  Upper  Chambers,  there  is  an  equally  striking  absence  of 
resort  to  extreme  measures,  such  as  the  '  penal  dissolution  '  of  the  Upper 
Chamber.  In  this  case  the  interests  of  the  head  of  the  State,  whether 
President  or  King,  are  best  served  by  delay  and  avoidance  of  extreme  steps. 
If  the  Upper  Chamber  is  elective,  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  at  most 
brings  its  members  on  their  trial  before  the  hustings,  and  the  delay  will 
have  served  to  cool  the  heat  of  the  popular  House  and  its  supporters,  or  so 
to  increase  it  that  the  new  election  will  fill  the  Upper  Chamber  with  candi- 
dates pledged  to  carry  the  disputed  measure.  If  the  head  of  the  State 
refuses  a  '  penal '  dissolution  of  the  Upper  Chamber  in  the  first  instance, 
he  incurs  but  a  momentary  unpopularity,  while  he  retains  the  assurance 
that  time  must  eventually  settle  the  question  in  dispute,  and  that  his 
firmness  may  actually  preserve  and  strengthen  the  Up/per  House.2 

Now  what  is  the  application  of  these  facts  which  Mr.  Tem- 
perley  makes  to  the  Question  of  the  House  of  Lords?  He  feels — 
and  rightly — that  *  the  defence  of  the  genuine  rights  of  minorities 
is  a  special  function  of  an  Upper  Chamber.'  And  feeling  thus 
he  writes  as  follows  : 

We  are  now  at  last  able  to  see  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  The  real  argu- 
ment for  a  two-Chamber  system  is  not  based  on  history  or  on  theory,  but 
on  fact.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  an  Upper  Chamber  that  is  in  itself  of 
importance ;  it  is  the  existence  of  an  Upper  Chamber  that  is  strong  enough 
to  protect  the  right  of  minorities,  which  is  the  true  and  vital  necessity  in 
all  unitary  States  at  the  present  time.  An  Upper  Chamber  cannot,  of 
course,  have  an  absolute  veto,  because  then  it  would  be  stronger  than  the 
popular  House;  but  it  must  have  a  suspensory  veto,  for  otherwise  there  is 
no  real  justification  for  its  existence.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
Senate  of  dummies  or  of  shadows,  and  no  price  is  too  great  to  pay  for 
retaining  a  Senate  which  is  an  Upper  Chamber  in  reality.  If,  therefore, 
experience  proves  that  the  hereditary  or  the  nominated  principle  is  not 
the  best  way  of  securing  a  strong  Upper  Chamber,  then  these  principles 
must  either  be  modified  or  must  be  applied  with  great  discretion.  If  the 
chances  are  that  an  Upper  Chamber,  elected  on  a  bourgeois  franchise,  will 
be  weak,  then  we  must  strengthen  it  by  infusing  into  it  more  democratic 
elements.3 

What,  then,  is  the  plan  which  Mr.  Temperley  would  suggest  for 
solving  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords?  Various  schemes 
which  have  been  put  forward  are  discussed  by  him,  and  are 
subjected  to  criticisms,  for  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
his  book.  But  he  feels—very  rightly— that  '  any  critic  of  other 
schemes  can  justify  himself  only  by  bringing  forward  his  own,' 
and  that  '  an  account  of  the  experience  of  other  countries  can 
hardly  be  valuable  unless  it  shows  some  definite  and  practical 
directions  in  which  that  experience  can  be  embodied  in  our  own 

3  P.  126.  3  p.  146. 
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Constitution.'     And  so  he  brings  forward  his  own  scheme,  which 
is  as  follows. 

COMPOSITION  or  THE  LORDS  (not  including  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal, 
who  sit  as  of  right — at  present  they  number  three). 

Total .,;      .        .260 

Hereditary  Lords  (to  be  elected  by  the  total  number  of 

existing  Peers)  .         •,.,••      >[   j     •         *  ^0 

Nominated  Life-Peers  (three  to  be  nominated  each  year 

by  the  King  on  advice  of  his  Ministers  until  complete)  30 
Elected  members  (to  be  chosen  on  the  same  franchise  as  the 
Commons,  either  by  scrutin  de  liste  from  six-member 
constituencies,  or  from  enlarged  single-member  con- 
stituencies, to  sit  for  nine  years,  but  one-third  to 
retire  by  rotation  every  three  years)  .  •  .  »  .  130 

260 

The  dominating  principle  of  this  plan  [Mr.  Temperley  explains]  is  to 
bring  the  Upper  House  into  direct  touch  with  democracy,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  to  it  some  of  its  traditional  and  historic  renown.  The 
aim  is,  therefore,  to  associate. hereditary  Peers  with  democratic  representa- 
tives in  about  an  equal  proportion,  not  to  produce  a  new  House  entirely 
representative  of  the  bourgeoisie  or  the  democracy.  Liberty  is  our  ideal  for 
the  Upper  House,  but  liberty  is  only  real  when  it  has  a  close  acquaintance 
with  democracy.  The  hereditary  Peers  and  the  nominated  element  will 
sufficiently  represent  the  classes  and  the  rights  of  property  and  of 
minorities  ;  the  elective  members  will  represent  the  democracy  and  the 
rights  of  the  majority.4 

Such  is,  in  substance,  Mr.  Temperley 's  contribution  to  this 
great  question,  which  I  shall  now  go  on  to  consider  in  my  own 
way — that  is  to  say,  in  the  light  of  first  principles.  According 
to  the  old  dictum,  '  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  experience.* 
Facts  in  the  public  order,  whether  of  our  own  age,  or  of  past 
ages,  have  lessons  for  us  :  but  those  lessons  are  not  to  be  read 
by  casual  or  conventional  observers,  and  are  usually  hidden  from 
eyes  dimmed  by  the  dust  of  party  strife.  History,  to  put  the 
matter  briefly,  is  of  little  practical  value  if  studied  apart  from 
political  philosophy.  And  is  political  philosophy  much  cultivated 
in  this  country?  The  Germans  think  not :  and  so  do  the 
Americans.  The  fact  that  not  a  single  professorial  chair  is 
assigned  to  it  in  any  of  our  Universities,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  are  right.  And  here  I  may  venture  to  remark  that  to 
my  mind  the  greatest  merit  of  the  late  Lord  Acton — greater  even 
than  his  singularly  wide  and  marvellously  accurate  learning — was 
his  clear  recognition  of,  his  emphatic  insistence  upon,  the  great 
truth  that  politics  should  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  ethics  :  that 

4  P.  196. 
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the  moral  law  should  rule  over  commonwealths  as  over  the 
individual  men  who  compose  them.  The  editors  of  his  '  Essays 
on  Liberty  '  have  well  observed  '  The  eternal  supremacy  of 
righteousness  was  the  message  of  Acton  to  mankind '  :  *  his 
whole  life  was  dedicated  to  one  high  end,  the  aim  of  preaching 
the  need  of  principles  based  on  the  widest  induction  and  the  most 
penetrating  thought.5  Such  principles  he  endeavoured,  with  all 
the  persuasiveness  of  his  '  mitis  sapientia,'  to  impress  on  those 
who  came  within  the  range  of  his  influence.  And  I  am  glad 
to  acknowledge  my  own  personal  indebtedness  to  him,  during 
many  years  of  delightful  and  fruitful  intercourse,  for  pointing  out 
to  me  this  more  excellent  way,  and  for  helping  me  to  follow  it. 

Now,  the  problem  which  underlies  this  Question  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  the  fundamental  one — What  is  the  end  of  Govern- 
ment? And  here  we  may  well  remember  the  dictum  of 
Aristotle  :  the  nature  of  a  thing  is  its  final  end  (77  Be  (frva-is 
TS\OS  so-rlv).  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  State?  For  the 
true  answer  to  this  inquiry  also,  we  may  have  recourse  to  '  The 
master  of  them  that  know.'  Man,  he  observes  in  the  First  Book 
of  his  '  Politics,'  is  one  of  many  gregarious  animals  who  are  led 
by  the  law  of  their  being  to  live  in  community.  But  man  alone, 
he  points  out,  is  '  an  ethical  animal  having  perception  of  good  and 
evil,  justice  and  injustice  and  the  like.'  And  these,  he  continues, 
'  are  the  principles  of  that  association  which  constitutes  a  house- 
hold or  a  State.'  Man  alone  of  sentient  beings  consists  in  reason. 
It  is  this  gift  of  reason  which  specially  marks  him  off  from  the 
other  animals.0  It  is  this  gift  of  reason  which  differentiates  a 
commonwealth  of  men  from  a  commonwealth  of  bees — or  any 
other  gregarious  creatures,  ants,  let  us  say.  Those  highly  gifted 
beings  undoubtedly  possess  many  of  man's  psychical  powers. 
They  have  a  kind  of  self -consciousness,  a  kind  of  volition,  a 
certain  feeling  of  causation  and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  they  are  endowed  with  desires,  emotions,  prevision,  they 
can  form  mental  images  or  phantasmata,  and  can  associate  them 
by  an  exercise  of  memory  and  a  power  of  expectant  imagination. 
But  they  do  not  attain  to  intellection  :  they  exhibit  no  capacity 

5  P.  xxxvii.     The  italics  are  mine. 

8  Instinct  from  reason  how  shall  we  divide?  Prior  asked.  Am  I  told — 
Yes  :  I  am  in  Professor  Loeb's  book  on  Comparative  Psychology  of  the  Brain — 
that  '  the  answer  to  such  a  question  varies  with  definitions,  and  that  the  object 
of  modern  biology  is  no  longer  word  discussion  but  the  control  of  life  phenomena.' 
'  The  control  of  life  phenomena '  is  a  good  phrase  and  a  promising  :  but  what  does 
it  mean?  Here  I  desiderate  vehemently  a  little  definition.  In  truth,  definitions 
are,  as  Cicero  pointed  out  long  ago,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  rational 
discussion.  And  I  do  not  think  that  any  more  fruitful  contribution  could  be 
made  bo  contemporary  dialectics  than  a  revival  of  Plato's  method  of  searching 
fer  them. 
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for  that  apprehension  of  general  concepts,  abstract  ideas, 
universal*,  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  Reason,  man's 
distinctive  faculty.  They  live  under  the  law  of  instinct.  Man 
lives  under  a  sort  of  hybrid  law,  at  once  instinctive  and  rational. 
They  have,  as  their  one  spring  of  action,  sensuous  impulse  : 
Man  has  impulse  and  reason.  The  difference,  as  the  School- 
men put  it,  is  between  appetitus  and  appetitus  rationalis.  Man 
alone  can  be  accounted  a  rational  animal.  Whether  our  race  has 
always  exercised  the  faculty  of  reason,  is  a  question  too  large  to 
be  discussed  here.  Kant,  as  we  may  infer  from  various 
passages  in  his  writings,  inclined  to  think  that  it  had  not. 
Anticipating  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  conclusions 
of  certain  modern  physicists,  he  held  it  most  probable  that  man 
was  not  always  animal  rationale,  but  was  once  merely  animal 
rationabile,  possessing  the  germ  whence  reason  developed  :  and 
that  he  became  rational  only  through  his  own  exertions,  ex- 
tending, I  suppose,  over  vast  periods  of  prehistoric  time.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  man. alone  exercises  the 
faculty  of  reason  of  which  verbal  language  is  the  outcome — 
'  Homo  animal  orationale  quia  rationale  '  is  the  true  reading  of 
the  dictum.  The  speech  of  men  is  the  direct  outcome  of  that 
apprehension  of  universal  relations  to  which  reason  is  essential. 
It  is,  as  Sophocles  noted  long  ago,  when  celebrating  the  wondrous- 
ness  of  our  race,  the  most  distinctive  and  stupendous  of  human 
inventions  and  the  whole  fabric  of  civilisation  rests  upon  it. 
Yes,  the  whole  fabric  :  for  it  is  our  instrument  to  express  those 
concepts  of  justice  and  injustice  whereby  we  live  as  civilised 
men  :  the  dictates  of  that  moral  law  which  prescribes  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  as  fitting  or  unbefitting  a  rational 
creature;  that  law,  in  Butler's  phrase,  under  which  we  are 
born ,  and  which  is  a  natural  and  permanent  revelation  of  Reason . 
This  law  of  man's  moral  nature  is  the  foundation  of  the  State. 
'  Justitia  fundamentum  regni.' 

And  here  we  may  well  go  back  to  Aristotle.  1  have  quoted 
his  teaching  that  man  is  a  political  animal  and  the  State  a 
natural  institution.  We  will  now  let  him  take  us  a  step  farther. 
The  external  ground  for  the  existence  of  the  State  is  the  nature 
of  man.  The  necessities  of  existence  force  us  into  polities.  But 
the  end  of  civil  societies  is  not  mere  existence.  It  is  existence 
in  accordance  with  man's  highest  and  distinctive  attribute — 
Reason.  Aristotle  sums  it  up  in  eleven  pregnant  words  :  yiyvofitvij 
fjt,ev  ovv  TOV  £V)i>  SVSKSV,  ova-el,  &s  Tov  sv  £f)v.  The  State  came  into 
being  in  order  that  men  might  live  :  but  exists  that  they  may 
live  nobly  :  that  is,  as  ethical  beings,  developing  their  personality 
under  the  law  of  right,  attaining  to  a  life  in  accordance  with 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Of  its  various  functions  in  pro- 
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moting  that  end,  the  occasion  does  not  demand  that  I  should 
speak  in  detail.  One  of  them  only  claims  attention  here.  The 
State  is  an  association  of  moral  beings,  for  moral  ends,  existing 
for  itself  arid  for  the  individuals  who  constitute  it,  just  as  each 
of  those  individuals  exists  for  it  and  for  himself.  But  those 
individuals  are  persons,  not  things,  whose  rational  co-operation 
is  required  for  their  own  development.  Here,  as  everywhere 
else,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  this  elemental  fact  of  personality, 
which  is  the  primordial  source  of  the  rights  realised  in  civil  polity. 
What,  then,  is  'the  machinery  of  the  State,'  to  use  Kant's 
phrase,  which  best  answers  to  the  claims  and  needs  of  the  ethical 
beings  who  constitute  it? 

That  is  a  question  to  which,  obviously,  no  cut  and  dried  reply 
can  be  given.  There  is  no  immutably  best  form  of  government— 
the  belief  that  there  is,  may  be  well  regarded  as  the  master  error 
of  Jacobinism.  The  principles,  indeed,  which  underlie  good 
government  are  immutable,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
phrase  :  '  To  secure  the  rights  of  the  subject '  :  to  apply  to  all 
that  justice  on  which  the  State  is  founded.  The  machinery — to 
keep  to  Kant's  word — by  which  this  may  be  effected,  varies 
vastly,  according  to  the  elements  of  which  a  people  is  composed, 
the  period  of  its  development,  its  local  habitation,  its  historical 
traditions.  The  Jacobins,  having  observed  that  English  Parlia- 
mentary government  afforded  some  security  for  liberty,  drew  the 
conclusion  that  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  representative  assembly 
was  a  natural  right  of  all  human  beings,  and  the  sufficient 
guarantee  of  freedom — a  doctrine  still  applied  in  the  world  with 
surprising  results,  for  which  the  reader  has  but  to  look  around. 
I  read  the  other  day  in  a  journal  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  opinions  of  Radical  Nonconformity,  *  The  real  representation 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  has  ever  been  the  one  thing  needful 
in  the  public  order.'  It  did  not  occur  to  the  writer,  presumably, 
that  such  a  representation  in  this  country,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  would  have  exterminated  the  Dissenters, 
and  would  have  restored  the  Stuarts.  Surely  in  this  province, 
if  in  any,  we  must  apply  the  maxim  '  Dolus  latet  in  generalibus.' 
Universal  conclusions  from  isolated  facts  have  no  place  in  political 
philosophy.  I  may  mention  here  a  somewhat  amusing  instance 
of  such  conclusions  which  I  came  upon,  not  long  ago,  in  a  letter 
of  Lord  Byron's  :  '  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  form  of  government 
is  the  best— all  are  so  bad.  As  for  democracy,  it  is  the  worst  of 
all;  for  what,  in  fact,  is  democracy  but  an  aristocracy  of  black- 
guards?' Lord  Byron  had  doubtless  before  his  mind  the 
4  democracy  '  of  the  first  French  Republic.  I  do  not  deny  that 
hie  words  express  a  just  judgment  of  it — or  that  they  are  too 
accurately  descriptive  of  Jacobin  democracy  generally.  But, 
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assuredly,  there  have  been,  there  are,  democracies,  to  which  they 
are  wholly  inapplicable. 

To  come,  however,  to  the  matter  immediately  before  us.  We 
live  in  an  age  when  representative  government  is  generally 
recognised  as  the  ideal  type  of  the  most  perfect  polity — and  ae 
the  type  best  adapted  for  at  all  events  most  European  countries 
in  their  present  condition.  An  opinion  very  commonly  prevails 
that  this  representative  government  is  a  distinctively  modern 
institution.  But  that  is  a  vulgar  error.  In  one  form  or  another 
it  prevailed  through  medieval  Europe— the  form  in  each  country 
being  determined  by  the  country's  antecedents  and  the  country's 
needs.  To  which  we  may  add  that  it  was  largely  due  to  the 
example  and  influence  of  the  Christian  Church,  whose  religious 
houses  were  so  many  little  republics,  scattered  up  and  down 
the  world,  whose  Councils  and  Synods  were  real  deliberative 
assemblies,  whose  free  institutions  were  the  germ  and  norm 
of  the  civil  franchises  which  sprang  up.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  that  medieval  regimen  was  that  it  represented 
groups,  classes,  communities  :  as  in  England  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  the  Lords  Temporal,  the  Counties,  the  Cinque  Ports,  the 
Boroughs,  and  the  Universities.  It  was  based  upon  local  interests 
and  divisions.  It  was,  Bishop  Stubbs  observes,  an  organised 
collection  of  the  several  orders,  states  or  conditions  of  men, 
recognised  as  possessing  political  power  7  :  in  other  words,  of 
all  the  political  factors  of  a  people.  And  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe  an  analogous  state  of  things  prevailed.  It  is  simple 
matter  of  historical  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  free  political  constitutions  were  in  working  order  through- 
out the  Continent,  from  Castile  and  Aragon  to  the  shores  of  the 
Vistula  and  the  Niemen. 

By  the  end  of  that  century  those  free  political  institutions  had 
become  the  shadow  of  a  great  name.  The  new  Csesarism  which 
was  the  political  idea  of  the  Kenaissance  made  them  of  none 
effect  in  most  Continental  countries.  In  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
in  France,  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  monarchical  abso- 
lutism was  firmly  established.  A  large  part  of  Italy  was  enslaved 
by  foreign  conquerors,  and  three  of  her  most  famous  republics, 
Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna  had  sunk  under  the  not  less  hateful 
domination  of  the  Medici.  In  England,  the  tact  of  Elizabeth  had 
led  her  to  soften  down  the  usurpations  of  the  Tudors  upon  English 
liberty  :  but  she  abandoned  none  of  them.  Throughout  the 
seventeenth  century  the  growth  of  monarchical  despotism  was 
steady  all  over  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  most  striking 
example  of  it  is,  of  course,  supplied  by  France.  In  1661  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  began  to  govern  that  country.  The  whole  aim  of 

7  The  Constitutional  History  of  England*  voL  ii,  p.  143. 
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bis  administration  was  to  complete  and  consolidate  the  policy  of 
his  immediate  predecessors  in  destroying  every  check  upon  the 
direct  action  of  the  royal  power.  And  he  succeeded.  It  was  no 
idle  boast  when  he  said  '  L'Etat  c'est  moi.'  In  most  Continental 
countries  the  monarchs  contemporary  with  him  might  have  truly 
said  the  same.  The  fifty-nine  years  during  which  his  great- 
grandson  sat  upon  the  French  throne ,  witnessed  not  merely  the 
continuation  of  that  monarch's  system,  but  its  further  develop- 
ment. In  1770  Louis  the  Fifteenth  told  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
1  le  droit  de  faire  les  lois  par  lesquelles  nos  sujets  doivent  etre 
conduits  et  gouvernes  nous  appartient,  a  nous  seuls,  sans  depen- 
dauce  et  sans  partage  ' ;  and  no  one  ventured  to  gainsay  him. 
The  political  progress  of  most  European  countries  during  the 
eighteenth  century  was  on  lines  parallel  to  that  of  France. 
Everywhere  the  advance  of  absolutism  in  the  machinery  and  out- 
ward expression  of  government  was  unchecked.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  of  which  England  is  the  most — I  might  say  the  only- 
considerable,  every  European  country  had  become  a  house  of 
bondage.  We  owe  it  to  the  vindication  by  our  forefathers  in  1688 
of  our  ancient  liberties  against  a  perjured  tyrant,  that  this  nation 
escaped  that  fate.  And,  speaking  generally,  the  history  of 
England  during  that  century  is  the  history  of  the  strengthening, 
consolidation,  and  development  of  those  ancient  liberties. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  difference  between  our  country  and 
most  others  in  Europe,  that  our  representative  institutions  have 
come  down  to  us  without  break  of  historic  continuity.  It  was  to 
those  institutions  that  the  nations  turned  for  example  and 
pattern,  when,  in  the  last  century,  the  constitutional  movement 
manifested  itself  throughout  the  Western  world.  Imitations, 
more  or  less  grotesque,  of  the  English  political  system  sprang  up 
on  all  sides.  Lord  Acton  has  said  that  what  our  forefathers 
called  '  Revolution  principles  '  were  the  '  great  gift  of  England 
to  the  world  ' ;  '  the  principles  by  which  the  events  of  1688  could 
be  philosophically  justified  when  purged  of  all  their  vulgar  and 
interested  associations  .  .  .  and  based  on  reasoned  and  universal 
ideals.' s  Unfortunately,  principles  are  not  so  easily  transplanted 
as  are  outward  forms.  Unfortunately,  too,  besides  those  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  events  of  1688  could  be  '  philosophically  justi- 
fied,' there  was  another  set  of  principles  working  in  the  world  : 
the  so-called  '  principles  of  1789 ' ;  mostly  sophisms  derived 
by  Jacobinism  from  Eousseau,  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  incap- 
able of  philosophical  justification,  or  of  being  based  on  reasoned 
and  universal  ideals.  The  very  foundation  of  Jacobinism  is  the 
doctrine  that  all  adult  men — and  perhaps  women — in  a  country 
should  be  politically  equivalent^  and  that  supreme  power  should 

8  Essays  on  Liberty:  Introduction,  p.  xxx. 
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be  exercised  by  the  majority  of  them,  that  is  by  delegates  chosen 
by,  or  in  the  name  of,  the  majority — the  distinction  is  real — and 
paid  to  do  their  bidding ;  that  the  will — or  what  gets  itself 
accepted  as  such — of  the  greater  number  should  prevail,  even  if  in 
error,  over  the  will  of  the  most  intelligent  of  minorities.  This  is 
the  doctrine  which  the  first  French  Republic  tried  to  translate 
into  fact.  The  third  French  Kepublic  has  taken  up  the  task.  It 
is — to  quote  the  language  of  Mill,  in  his  invaluable  work  on 
Representative  Government — the  doctrine  of  'the  falsely  called 
democracies,  which  now  prevail,  and  from  which  the  current  idea 
of  democracy  is  exclusively  derived.'  It  is,  he  tells  us,  'ex- 
clusive government  by  a  class  which  usurps  the  name  of 
democracy.'9  And  what  a  class!  As  he  very  justly  observes 
in  his  review  of  Bentham's  political  writings,  'the  numerical 
majority  of  any  community  must  consist  of  persons  in  the  same 
social  position,  namely,  manual  labourers.  These  persons  will 
be  influenced  by  the  same  desires,  passions,  and  prejudices.  If 
supreme  power  is  lodged  in  this  class,  with  no  corrective  force  to 
counteract  its  exercise,  the  whole  fabric  of  society  will  be 
impressed  and  moulded  in  this  one  mean  type  of  human  nature.' 10 
Surely,  as  we  look  around  us,  we  must  confess  that  the  event  has 
fully  justified  his  warning  words. 

But  '  things  are  what  they  are,  and  their  consequences  will  be 
what  they  will  be.'  Instead  of  borrowing  from  England  '  Revo- 
lution  principles  ' — the  principles  of  1688 — Continental  Europe 
has  sown  broadcast  in  England  '  Revolutionary  principles ' — the 
principles  of  1789;  and  the  result  has  been  a  plentiful  crop  of 
sophisms  which  largely  dominate  the  public  mind  :  such  as  those 
embodied  in  the  shibboleths  '  One  man,  one  vote,'  '  Every  man 
to  count  for  one,  and  no  man  for  more  than  one,'  '  Equal  electoral 
districts,'  and  the  like.  To  quote  Lord  Acton  again,  '  The 
parallel  lines  Ion  which  all  freedom  has  been  won  [are]  the 
doctrine  of  national  tradition  and  the  doctrine  of  the  higher  law.'  " 
But  this  '  falsely-called  democracy  '  ignores  national  tradition , 
and  recognises  no  law  but  the  law  of  numbers — that  is  of  brute 
force.  A  balanced  constitution  was  accounted  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  England — a  constitution  of  which  the  ideal  was  that  every 
class,  every  interest,  should  have  its  due  share  of  authority,  its 
effective  means  of  asserting  itself.  But  how  is  it  possible  to 
preserve  the  equipoise  if  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
one  class  only?  On  a  memorable  occasion  the  assembled 
Athenians — the  Republic  was  then  well  advanced  on  the  road  to 
its  ruin — pronounced  it  monstrous  that  they  should  be  prevented 

9  Representative  Government,  p.  155. 

10  This  review  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Dissertations  and  Discussions. 

11  Essays  on  Liberty,  p.  4. 
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from  doing  what  they  chose.  This  is  exactly  the  spirit  of  the 
principles  of  1789,  and  is  embodied  in  the  Jacobin  maxim  '  Ce 
que  le  peuple  veut  est  juste.' 

The  problem  with  which  we  are  face  to  face  now  is  precisely 
that  which  confronted  the  statesmen  of  ancient  Greece — to  give 
the  popular  element  a  full  share  without  a  monopoly  of  power ; 
but  it  is  a  far  more  difficult  problem  for  us  than  it  was  for  them, 
because  their  society  was  based  upon  the  existence  of  a  servile 
class.     The  numerical  majority,  who  were  their  slaves,  are  our 
masters.     Mill,  upon  the  whole,  I  think,  the  wisest  of  recent 
practical   politicians — widely   as   I   differ  from   his    speculative 
philosophy — turned  for  its  solution  to  the  graduation  and  organi- 
sation of  universal  suffrage  and  to  the  restraining  powers  of  a 
reconstituted  and  strengthened  Upper  Chamber.12     That  Mill  was 
right  in  the  view  expressed  by  him  so  forcibly — not  to  say  vehe- 
mently— as  to  universal  and  equal  suffrage  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  by  any  man  of  average  intelligence,  who  will  clear 
his  mind  of  cant ;  which,  indeed,  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  most  of 
our  public  men  :  is  not  cant,  of  one  kind  or  another,  their  stock 
in  trade?    To  make  numbers  the  sole  power  in  the  community  is 
absolutely  contrary  to  that  idea  of  justice  which  is  the  true  founda- 
tion of  the  State,  and  which  practically  means  to  give  to  each 
his  right.     For  men  are  not  born  and  do  not  continue  equal  in 
rights,  as  the  Declaration  of  1789  fables.      They  are  not  equal 
to  one  another  physically,  morally,  or  intellectually,  or  from  any 
point  of  view  of  material  fact.     They  are  born  and  continue 
unequal  in  rights,  as  in  mights;  and,  therefore,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  equal  shares  of  political  power.     Universal  suffrage? 
Certainly.     But,  to  quote  Mill  once  more,  'Though  every  one 
ought  to  have  a  voice,  that  everyone  should  have  an  equal  voice 
is  a  totally  different  proposition.13     The  fundamental  principles 
of  ethics  demand  that  the  suffrage  should  be  graduated.     They 
demand  that  inequalities  of  fact  should  be  recognised ;  that  all 
those  local  and  social  interests  of  the  body  politic  which  play  so 
necessary  and  so  important  a  part  in  the  co-ordination  and  sub- 
ordination of  civil  life — a  much  more  necessary  and  important 
part  than  mere  numbers — should  have  due  weight  assigned  to 
them.     Equal  voting  is  wrong,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  nature 
of  things,  which  is  ethical;  because,  suffer  me  to  repeat,  it  is 
unjust.     It  is  unjust  to  the  classes,  for  it  infringes  their  right  as 
persons  to  count  in  the  community  for  what  they  are  really  worth  ; 
it  is,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  '  tyrannously  repressive  of  the  better 

13  See  chapter  xiii.  of  his  Representative  Government.  It  is  right  to  note 
that  Mill  '  set  little  value  on  any  check  which  a  Second  Chamber  can  apply  to 
a  democracy  otherwise  unchecked,'  p.  231. 

"  Representative  Government,  p.  166. 
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sort.'  It  is  unjust  to  the  masses,  for  it  infringes  their  right  to 
the  guidance  of  men  of  light  and  leading,  and  subjects  them  to  a 
base  14  oligarchy  of  professional  politicians.  It  is  unjust  to  the 
State,  which  it  converts  from  the  passionless  expression  of  right 
into  the  engine  of  the  tyranny  of  numbers.  To  which  we  may 
add  the  words  of  Burke  :  '  I  see  as  little  of  policy  or  utility  as 
there  is  of  right,  in  laying  down  a  principle  that  a  majority  of  men, 
told  by  the  head,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  people,  and  that,  as 
such,  their  will  is  to  be  the  law.'  15 

Man  consists  in  reason,  and  we  may  not  believe  that  the 
European  peoples  will  permanently  recede  from  rational  ideals 
in  the  public  order.     But  the  question — a  most  vital  question,  as 
it  seems  to  me — of  rationally  graduating  and  organising  universal 
suffrage  is  not  at  present  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
The  question  of  a  reconstruction  of  our  Upper  Chamber  is — and 
moreover  it  is  urgent.     We  saw  just  now  the  scheme  which  Mr. 
Temperley  has  proposed  for  that  end.     There  is  much  in  it  with 
which  I  personally  agree.     In  the  first  place,  I  am  of  his  opinion— 
it  is  also  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mill — that  any  Second  Chamber 
which  could  possibly  exist  in  this  country  would  have  to  be  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  House  of  Lords.16     I  am  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  strong  case  which  may  be  stated  against  such  an 
institution  as  that  House.     There  is  the  objection  of  principle 
set  forth  with  his  usual  clearness  by  Kant  in  his  Rechtslehre,17 
that  a  hereditary  nobility — a  rank  that  takes  precedence  of  desert 
— is  an  anomaly;  that  it  is  a  groundless  prerogative,  for  if  the 
ancestor  had  merit  he  could  not  transmit  it  to  his  posterity. 
There  is,  again,  the  objection  of  fact  that  the  two  Estates  of  the 
Eealm,  once  included  in  the  Upper  House,  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  the  Lords  Temporal,  are  no  longer  real  estates.     If  so  re- 
garded, they  are,  in  Kant's  phrase,  '  things  of  the  imagination, 
without  any  reality.'     It  is  quite  certain  that,  in  the  present  day, 
no  such  institution  as  the  existing  House  of  Lords  could  be  set  up 
anywhere  out  of  Bedlam. 

It  is,  however,  equally  certain  that  the  peerage  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  that  its  violent  sub- 
version would  offend  against  a  sentiment 18  which  a  wise  legislator 

14  And  unquestionably  bound  to  become  baser   if    the  payment  of  members 
ifl  introduced. 

"   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  216. 

"  Representative  Government,  p.   239. 

17  See  Werke,  vol.  vii.  p.  147.     (Hartenstein's  edition.) 

18  The  sentiment  admirably  expressed  by  Tennyson's  beautiful  and  familiar 
lines  : 

'  Love  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far-brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
'  future  time  by  power  of  thought.' 
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will  always  respect  and  endeavour  to  conserve.  Mill  was  assuredly 
well  warranted  in  writing  :  '  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  think 
practically  of  abolishing  that  assembly.'19  But,  as  assuredly, 
it  is  not  out  of  the  question  to  transform  it  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
observed,  that  is  the  question  of  the  hour  :  and  the  general 
principle  on  which  such  a  transformation  might  be  made  has 
been  stated  by  Mill  in  words  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  improved  : 
'  If  one  House  represents  popular  feeling  ' — which  is  what  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  all  events,  is  supposed  to  do — 'the  other 
should  represent  personal  merit,  tested  and  guaranteed  by  actual 
public  service  and  fortified  by  practical  experience.20  The 
Lower  House — whatever  improvements  mightl)e  introduced  into 
it  by  the  graduation  and  organisation  of  universal  suffrage — will 
represent  principally  numbers  :  an  element  in  the  national  life 
which  is  far  from  being  of  the  most  importance.  It  is  the  special 
function  of  the  Upper  House  to  represent  other  elements  which 
will  never  be  adequately  represented  in  an  assembly  due  to  the 
accident  of  popular  choice ;  to  bring  to  the  service  of  the  Com- 
monwealth men — to  employ  once  more  the  words  of  Mill — '  with 
better  qualifications  for  legislation  than  a  fluent  tongue  and  the 
faculty  of  getting  elected  by  a  constituency.'  The  only  direct 
application  of  the  elective  principle  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
at  all  possible  or  desirable  in  the  constitution  of  a  reformed  House 
of  Lords  is  with  regard  to  the  existing  peerage,  which  might  well 
be  represented  by  fifty  of  its  number.  But  the  principle 
of  selection  might  be  indirectly  applied  to  the  hereditary  peers 
by  a  provision  that  the  holding  of  certain  great  positions  should 
entitle  them  to  sit  and  vote.  And  the  Crown  should  have  the 
power  of  bestowing  a  life  barony  upon  a  hundred  Commoners  of 
special  distinction,  who  should  be  named  in  the  Act  for  the 
Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  vacancies  being  subsequently 
filled  up,  as  they  occur,  by  the  Sovereign,  acting,  of  course,  upon 
the  advice  of  his  Ministers.  In  every  case  the  claims  of  the 
recipient  of  a  Life  Peerage  should  be  fully  set  out  in  the  London 
Gazette  containing  the  announcement  of  his  creation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  point  upon  which  my  suggestions  on  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Temperley 
is  that  of  the  association  of  what  he  calls  'democratic  representa- 
tives '  with  the  hereditary  and  life  peers.  The  argument,  it  will  be 
remembered,  by  which  he  supports  such  association  is  the  greater 
power  of  those  Upper  Chambers ,  whether  on  the  Continent  or  in 
the  Colonies,  to  which  members  are  furnished  by  popular  election. 
The  argument  appears  to  me  of  little  weight  when  we  consider  the 
vast  difference  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  prevailing  in 

"  Representative  Government,  p.  239.  20  Ibid.,  p.  237. 
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England.  Moreover,  the  very  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
House  of  Lords  should  be  that  it  should  not  be  swayed  by  popular 
passions,  that  it  should  be  '  above  the  vulgar  range  of  low  desire.' 
Unquestionably,  the  House  of  Commons  must  continue  to  be  what 
it  has  been  for  long  years,  the  predominant  power  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Unquestionably,  as  the  predominant  power,  it  must 
retain  effective  control  of  the  national  purse.  But  to  be  the 
predominant  power  is  one  thing ;  to  be  the  unchecked  power  is 
quite  another.  The  functions  of  an  Upper  Chamber  in  this 
country  must  be  chiefly  corrective  and  suspensory;  but,  if  com- 
posed of  men  of  light  and  leading,  all  holding  their  positions  for 
life,  by  an  independent  tenure,  it  might  well  be  a  pioneer  to  lead 
the  nation  on  the  path  of  true  progress.  '  In  its  hands  the  power 
of  holding  the  people  back  would  be  vested  in  those  most  com- 
petent, who  would  then  be  most  inclined  to  lead  them  forward  in 
any  right  course.' 21  It  would  express  the  judgment  as  con- 
trasted with  the  emotion  of  the  nation.  It  would  assert  the 
sanctity  of  right  against  the  brutality  of  might.  It  would  do 
much  to  safeguard  that  ethical  sentiment  of  the  country  which 
Hegel  has  well  called  '  the  mainspring  of  Democracy.' 22 

W.  S.  LILLY. 


31  Representative  Government,  p.  237. 

23  As  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  me  to  do  more  here  than  indicate,  in  the  barest 
outline,  the  plan  which  seems  to  me  best  for  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  given  a  more  detailed  account  of  it  in 
chapter  vi.  of  my  book  First  Principles  in  Politics.  I  will  add  here  only  one 
suggestion  which  I  take  from  p.  253  of  that  work  :  '  Of  course  the  ultimate  power 
must  reside  somewhere.  In  case  of  the  Lower  House  insisting  upon  a  Bill 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  two  successive  Parliament*  and  rejected  by  them,  a 
Conference  of  the  two  Houses  might  be  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  which, 
without  debate,  a  vote  might  be  taken  by  ballot  on  issues  previously  settled, 
the  decision  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  thus  united,  being  conclusive.' 
I  suggest  the  ballot  so  that  members  of  the  Lower  House  may  not  be  enforced  by 
wirepullers  to  vote  against  their  conscience. 
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KING  EDWARD'S  PEACE    TOUR  IN  INDIA 


THE  tour  which  his  late  Majesty,  King-Emperor  Edward  the 
Seventh,  made  as  Prince  of  Wales  in  India  in  1875-76  is  to  a  great 
extent  forgotten  in  England,  or  is  only  remembered  as  an  incident 
in  his  life.  But  it  deserves  to  be  more  fully  recalled  at  a  time 
when  the  late  King's  acts  and  character  are  being  reviewed  and 
their  influence  on  his  reign  and  his  dominions  is  under  considera- 
tion. Though  he  did  not  travel  in  an  official  capacity,  it  was 
necessary  that  his  position  as  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Throne 
should  be  recognised.  India  had  not  long  recovered  from  the 
Mutiny  of  1857-58;  the  Wahabi  conspiracy,  the  assassinations  of 
Lord  Mayo  and  Chief  Justice  Norman,  the  trial  and  deposition 
of  Mulhar  Rao  Gaekwar,  were  events  of  comparatively  recent  date 
which  had  shown  the  possibility  of  trouble  ever  present.  To  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  altogether  new  to  him,  the  Prince 
came  as  the  personal  embodiment  of  their  future  King ;  he  came  as 
the  son  of  the  Queen  who  had  proclaimed  conciliation  and  peace ; 
his  every  word  and  act,  his  personal  dignity,  kindness,  and 
humanity,  his  considerateness  and  sense  of  duty,  combined  to 
render  him  the  most  effective  peacemaker  ever  seen  in  India.  He 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Chiefs  and  the  masses  alike ;  in  his  honour 
some  Hindu  ladies  of  Calcutta,  who  had  never  before  broken  the 
'seclusion  of  the  purda  or  their  caste  rules,  touched  the  hand  of  an 
Englishman;  he  consolidated  the  attachment  of  India  to  the 
British  Crown.  Such  a  service  to  England  and  to  India  is  worthy 
of  lasting  commemoration.  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is 
made,  for  the  first  time,  to  give  an  account  of  the  Prince's  visit  to 
India  in  such  a  manner  as  to  emphasise  the  qualities  of  a  Peace- 
maker, for  which  he  was,  as  King-Emperor,  to  be  more  widely 
celebrated. 

In  a  debate  on  the  27th  of  July  1857  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  in 
Opposition,  urged  the  policy  of  '  drawing  closer  the  relations 
between  the  population  of  India  and  the  Sovereign  Queen 
Victoria.'1  Lord  Palmerston  adopted  the  policy  in  the  measure 
which  he  introduced  in  February  1858  for  transferring  the  Govern- 

1  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  iv.  145. 
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ment  of  India  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  and 
this  was  the  principle  of  the  Statute  passed  by  Lord  Stanley  in  that 
year  '  for  the  better  government  of  India. '  No  document  more  con- 
spicuous for  the  spirit  of  Conciliation,  Love,  and  Peace  which  it 
breathed  than  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of  November  1858  was 
ever  issued,  and  it  is  known  that  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
exercised  the  most  careful  supervision  over  its  composition.  The 
Prince  Consort  had  always  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  India, 
and  his  opinion  was  courted  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  many  points 
of  detail. 

When  the  subject  of  the  institution  of  an  Order  of  Knighthood 
for  India  was  under  consideration  in  1860  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Prince  Consort  suggested  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  that  '  the  presiding  idea  would  be  contained  in  the 
Angels'  salutation,  "  Glory  to  God,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will 
towards  men  " — not  a  bad  motto  for  the  Queen's  Government  in 
India.'2 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  about  to  visit  Canada  in  1860 
(before  he  was  nineteen) ,  and  Prince  Alfred  was  going  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  Prince  Consort  wrote  (the  27th  of  April)  to 
Baron  Stockmar  :  '  What  a  cheering  picture  is  here  of  the  progress 
and  expansion  of  the  British  race,  and  of  the  useful  co-operation  of 
the  Royal  Family  in  the  civilisation  which  England  has  developed 
and  advanced  ' 3 ;  and  in  a  speech  at  a  Trinity  House  dinner  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  the  Prince,  referring  to  incidents  on  those  tours, 
said  : 

What  vast  considerations,  as  regards  our  country,  are  brought  to  our 
minds  in  this  simple  fact !  What  present  greatness  !  What  past  history  ! 
What  future  hopes !  And  how  important  and  beneficent  is  the  part  given 
to  the  Royal  Family  of  England  to  act  in  the  development  of  those  distant 
and  rising  countries,  who  recognise  in  the  British  Crown,  and  their  allegi- 
ance to  it,  their  supreme  bond  of  union  with  the  Mother  Country  and  with 
each  other.4 

The  Prince  of  Wales 's  visit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States 
of  America  was  an  unqualified  success.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  accompanied  his  Royal  High- 
ness, and  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria  that  '  the  attachment  to  the 
Crown  of  England  has  been  greatly  cemented  '  and  tHat  the  Prince 
had  '  certainly  left  a  very  favourable  impression  behind  him  ' a  in 
Canada.  President  Buchanan  wrote  of  the  Prince  to  the  Queen 
from  Washington  :  '  Dignified,  frank  and  affable,  he  has  con- 
ciliated, wherever  he  has  been,  the  kindness  and  respect  of  a 
sensitive  and  discriminating  people.' fl  On  the  24th  of  May  1910 

2  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  v.  103. 

3  Ibid.  v.  88.  *  Ibid.  v.  88.  5  Ibid.  v.  237.  •  Ibid.  v.  243. 
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The  Times  published  a  long  communication,  dated  the  12th  of 
May  1910,  from  Toronto,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

Fifty  years  ago  he  (King  Edward  the  Seventh  as  Prince  of  Wales)  came 
to  Canada  in  the  flush  of  youth,  with  smiling  face  and  free  hand,  and  with 
such  consummate  simplicity  and  graciousness  of  speech  and  bearing  that  the 
hearts  he  won  were  his  while  they  lived  and  his  until  he  died.  During  these 
last  sad  days  every  incident  of  that  eventful  journey  has  been  recalled  by 
the  newspapers  of  Canada,  and  those  still  living  who  met  the  Prince  so  long 
ago  have  spoken,  as  they  have  been  speaking  all  their  years,  of  the  affection 
he  inspired  and  the  charm  he  diffused  everywhere.  There  never  has  been  a 
whisper  that  he  was  once  thoughtless  of  those  about  him,  that  he  was  once 
impatient,  unsympathetic  or  uninterested,  and  whether  for  Prince  or  peasant 
that  was  worth  while. 

I  • 

Similarly,  the  incidents  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 's  tour  in  India 
in  1875-76  may  be  recalled,  as  they  doubtless  have  been  by  many 
who  saw  him  there  in  those  days  and  are  still  living. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Sir  W.  H.  Russell  that  it  was  Lord 
Canning  who,  while  in  India  (1856-62),  first  suggested  to  the 
Prince  Consort  the  idea  of  a  tour  in  that  country  as  part  of 
the  education  of  the  Heir  to  the  Throne,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  the  authority  for  the  statement.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that,  if  the  Prince  Consort's  life  had  been  spared,  the  father  would 
have  encouraged  the  son  to  visit  India,  and  would  have  instructed 
him  so  to  comport  himself  there  as  to  endear  the  British  Crown  to 
his  future  Indian  subjects,  and  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  peace, 
the  pax  Britannica,  to  his  future  Eastern  dominions.  The  visit, 
we  know,  was  long  contemplated,  and  the  Prince  Consort's  views, 
as  above  enunciated,  must  have  been  treasured  in  the  memory  of 
the  highest  in  the  land. 

The  project,  however,  could  not,  for  various  reasons,  be  carried 
out  for  some  years.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  dangerous  illness  in 
1871  caused  its  further  postponement  until  his  recovery  was  com- 
plete and  his  usual  health  had  been  regained.  Later,  in  1874,  the 
project  began  to  assume  a  more  definite  shape.  But  much  serious 
consideration  was  still  required. 

The  position  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  State 
at  home  and  to  the  Indian  Government,  but  in  its  bearings  on  the  politics 
of  Hindustan,  was  totally  different  from  that  of  any  previous  visitor.  Never, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Prince  Regent,  had  an  Heir  Apparent  been  so 
much  before  the  public  eye,  and  never  had  any  Prince  of  the  Blood  in  direct 
succession  to  the  Throne  been  entrusted  in  the  lifetime  of  the  reigning 
Sovereign  with  so  large  a  part  of  the  functions  of  sovereignty.  The  Prince 
was,  owing  to  circumstances  of  which  no  one  questioned  the  force,  in  such  a 
position  that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  his  absence  from  the  country 
for  half  a  year  and  more  would  not  be  attended  with  serious  inconveniences. 
Those  who  followed  the  course  of  his  life,  as  it  was  evolved  from  the  exercise 
of  one  public  act  after  another,  best  understood  how  incessant  had  been  his 
labours  in  endeavouring  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country  for  royal  sane- 
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tion  and  personal  encouragement  of  the  works  of  which  they  are  considered 
the  fitting  complement.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  however,  felt  that  it  was  his 
'  mission '  to  go  to  India,  and  he  resolved  to  fulfil  it.  But  for  the  strong 
insistence  of  the  Prince,  the  dream  of  his  life  might  not  have  been  realised.7 

The  rumours  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  that  a  visit  of 
the  Heir  Apparent  to  India  was  about  to  take  place  were  confirmed 
by  an  official  announcement  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  by  notices  in  the  Press,  which 
generally  approved  the  proposed  visit. 

Accordingly  the  project  was  officially  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  summer  of  1875. 
I  think  it  is  interesting  and  important  to  quote  from  the  debates 
which  ensued ,  as  they  explain  the  official  basis  on  which  the  visit 
was  approved  by  Parliament.  The  subject  had  to  be  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  consequence  of  a  vote  being 
required  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  tour. 

On  the  8th  of  July  1875  Mr.  Disraeli  made  his  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  contemplated  visit  of  his 
Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India.  He  thought  travel 
was  the  best  education  for  Princes.  In  India  the  Prince  would 
have  to  visit  a  variety  of  nations,  of  different  races,  of  different 
religions,  of  different  customs,  and  of  different  manners.  He 
referred  at  length  to  the  Oriental  custom  of  exchange  of  presents 
between  visitors  and  their  hosts,  and  said  that  the  Viceroy  had 
intimated  that  mere  presents  of  ceremonial,  which  had  of  late 
years  been  discouraged,  need  not,  in  his  Excellency's  opinion,  be 
adopted  in  the  present  case.  He  had  no  doubt  that  his  Eoyal 
Highness  must  be  placed  in  a  position  to  exercise  those  spon- 
taneous feelings  characteristic  of  his  nature  of  generosity  and 
splendour  which  his  own  character,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  likewise,  required  to  be  gratified.  Mr.  Disraeli  thought 
that  no  specific  vote  should  be  given  upon  the  subject  of  presents, 
as  it  would  spoil  all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  gifts  if  they  were 
deprived  of  the  spontaneous  feeling  and  impulse  of  the  donor. 
The  Naval  Estimate  for  the  cost  of  the  tour  by  sea  was  52,OOOL 
His  Eoyal  Highness  would  in  India  be  the  guest  of  the  Viceroy, 
who  thought  that  the  visit  would  be  of  great  benefit  both  to 
England  and  to  India.  Another  sum  of  30,OOOZ.  it  was  proposed 
to  debit  to  the  Indian  revenue.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  distinctly  that 
the  Prince 

does  not  go  there  as  the  representative  of  her  Majesty,  but  as  the  Heir 
Apparent  of  her  Crown.  .  .  .  Without  taking  a  step  which  would  be  full 
of  political  inconvenience  by  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  legal  and 
constitutional  character  of  the  Viceroy,  his  Royal  Highness  will  be  placed 

7  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Tour,  by  Sir  W.  H.  "Russell,  p.  xi. 
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throughout  his  travels  in  a  position  which  will  impress  the  mind  of  India 
with  his  real  dignity  and  influence. 

He  proposed  that  60,OOOJ.  should  be  granted  by  Parliament  for 
the  personal  expenses  of  the  Prince,  as  sufficient  for  all  he  could 
reasonably  desire,  and  to  maintain  his  position  with  becoming 
splendour. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  wel- 
comed the  announcement  and  generally  supported  the  proposals. 
He  thought  it  far  better  that  his  Eoyal  Highness  should  visit  India 
in  a  semi-official  character  rather  than  in  an  official  character. 
Mr.  Fawcett  greatly  regretted  that  the  Indian  revenues  would  be 
required  to  pay  the  30,OOOZ.  proposed,  and  hoped  that  England 
would  bear  the  whole  expense,  that  everything  might  be  done  in 
the  most  gracious  and  handsome  manner,  '  because  we  are  anxious 
that  the  visit  should  be  as  fruitful  of  blessings  to  the  Indian  people 
as  possible.'  Some  members  objected  to  the  proposal  altogether, 
as  likely  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  working  classes  in  England — 
though  this  view  was  much  questioned.  Sir  George  Campbell, 
formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  and  lately  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  India,  would  not  have  considered  it  an  actually 
unjust  proposition  to  throw  the  whole  expense  on  India,  and 
thought  the  apportionment  proposed  by  the  Government  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable.  A  member  asked  what  results  were  to  be 
derived  from  the  visit. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  when  the  votes  for  the  Prince's  visit  to 
India  came  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  Committee,  Mr. 
Fawcett  moved  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  any  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Prince's  personal  entertainment  on  his  visit  to 
India  should  be  charged  on  the  revenues  of  India.  He  recounted 
the  instances  in  which  charges  for  entertainment  had  been  im- 
properly thrown  on  those  revenues,  and  thought  that  some  amends 
should  be  made  :  the  injustice  with  which  England  often  treated 
India  with  regard  to  her  financial  interests  had  often  been  "de- 
nounced by  the  highest  authorities.  He  ventured  to  assert  with 
no  little  confidence  that  great  indirect  advantage  would  result  from 
the  visit  if  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  English  nation  should 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  proving  to  the  people  of  India 
that  what  had  happened  in  the  past  would  not  recur  in  the  future, 
and  that  henceforth  they  would  be  anxious  in  their  dealings  with 
India  not  only  to  avoid  injustice,  but,  if  possible,  to  display  a  spirit 
of  generous  magnanimity.  Mr.  Disraeli  pointed  out  that  the 
Prince  might  go  to  India  either  as  the  proclaimed  representative 
of  the  Sovereign,  making  a  Eoyal  progress,  which  would  cost  an 
enormous  sum ;  or  (the  Government  proposal)  as  the  guest  of  the 
Viceroy,  when  he  would  become  acquainted  with  the  great  pen- 
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insula,  '  visit  some  of  the  principal  chieftains  of  the  land,  enjoy 
their  hospitality,  share  in  their  exciting  pastimes,  and  have  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  that  liberality  which  I  and  you  all  know 
is  natural  to  his  amiable  and  generous  disposition.'  He  denied 
that  there  was  any  abstract  reason  why  India  should  not  in  any 
way  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  a  Koyal  visit.  Canada  had 
cheerfully  contributed  to  the  cost  of  his  visit  there  in  1860.  The 
Council  of  India  had  agreed  to  India  being  charged  with  the  expen- 
diture incurred  on  the  soil  of  India.  The  East  India  Finance 
Committee  of  1874  had  reported  that  India,  as  a  component  part 
of  the  Empire,  must  be  prepared  to  share  in  the  cost  of  a  system 
the  expense  of  which  may  be  enhanced  for  Imperial  purposes. 
He  said  : — 

We  believed  ourselves,  and  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Viceroy,  that 
the  visit  of  his  Royal  Highness  might  be  productive  of  much  advantage ; 
everyone  must  feel  that  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  proudest 
Dominion  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  must  be  productive  of  results  and 
influences  of  a  beneficial  character. 

He  opposed  Mr.  Fawcett's  motion  upon  abstract  principles  and 
upon  particular  policy ;  he  thought  the  Prince's  visit  to  India 
would  be  an  event  highly  advantageous  to  India,  to  himself,  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom  :  he  therefore  called  upon  the  House  to 
adopt  the  Government's  proposal. 

Mr.  Gladstone  supported  Mr.  Disraeli.  On  the  question 
whether  the  people  of  India  had  an  interest  in  the  visit,  and 
whether  it  would  tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  India,  he  said 
that 

unless  our  presence  in  India  is  beneficial  to  the  people  of  India  we  have  no 
business  to  be  there  at  all.  If  our  presence  in  India  is  beneficial  to  the 
people,  then  an  arrangement  like  this,  which  we  think  to  be  advantageous 
to  both  countries,  is  one  in  which  the  people  of  India  have  a  real,  legitimate, 
and  general  interest ;  and  if  they  have  such  an  interest  in  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  there  can  be  no  ground,  when  we  examine  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  reason,  for  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  bear 
any  part  of  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Fawcett's  motion  was  rejected  by  379  votes  to  67  : 
majority,  312.  A  debate  then  ensued  on  the  motion  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  60,OOOL  be  granted  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the 
proposed  visit.  Some  members  thought  that  the  visit  would  not 
be  calculated  to  promote  the  honour  and  dignity  of  England,  and 
there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  opinion  which  the  working 
classes  would  entertain  of  the  proposed  visit.  Some  pressed  for 
more  than  a  general  statement  with  respect  to  the  good  which  it 
was  likely  to  produce,  and  urged  that  the  time  was  not  appro- 
priate for  it  to  be  paid  at  all.  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  expressed 
disappointment  that  a  larger  vote  had  not  been  proposed. 
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Mr.  John  Bright  thought  that  the  visit  was  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  both  to  England  and  to  India,  that  the  visit  was  a 
wise  one  and  would  tend  in  the  main  to  useful  purposes  both  for 
England  and  India,  and  that  the  proposed  mode  of  the  journey 
was  the  one  which  really  met  the  commonsense  and  propriety 
of  the  occasion.  He  thought  that  a  Prince  who  was  Heir  to  the 
Throne  and  an  Empire  like  England's  ought,  if  he  visited  India, 
to  go  in  such  state  as  should  commend  itself  to  the  ideas,  the 
sympathies,  and  wishes  of  the  population  he  was  about  to  see. 
He  [Mr.  Bright]  did  not  believe  that  the  journeying  of  Princes 
through  subject  States  was  likely  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
people  :  the  people  of  India  are  really  a  subject  race,  and  he  did 
not  expect  that  the  Prince's  visit  among  them  would  make  them 
forget  that  great  fact,  which  must  be  constantly  to  many  of  them 
the  subject  of  dissatisfaction  and  of  sorrow. 

But  there  are  influences  which  he  may  employ,  there  are  circumstances 
which  may  arise,  which  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  public  mind 
in  that  country.  I  have  not  had  so  much  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
Prince  by  personal  intercourse  as  many  members  of  this  House  have  had  ; 
but  all  persons  will  admit  this — that  he  is  of  a  kindly  nature,  that  he  is 
generous  on  all  occasions,  and  that  he  is  courteous  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Now,  one  of  the  things  which  to  my  mind  is  always  most  distressing  with 
reference  to  our  rule  in  India  is  that  Englishmen  there  are  not  kind,  and 
are  not  courteous,  in  the  main,  to  the  population  of  the  country.  I  recol- 
lect, in  the  year  1858,  when  a  Bill  introduced  by  the  present  Lord  Derby 
for  the  change  in  the  Government  of  India  was  before  the  House,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  it  upon  that  Bill  and  upon  that  change  of 
Government.  I  addressed  myself  particularly  to  this  point,  and  I  argued 
that  it  was  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  to  insist  that 
•very  man,  from  himself  down  to  the  lowest  officer — down  to  the  soldier  of 
the  rank  and  file,  and  the  lowest  civil  officer — that  amongst  them  all  there 
should  be  kindness  and  justice  in  their  dealings  with  the  native  population. 
I  believe  that  the  absence  of  that  conduct  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to 
which  English  rule  in  India  is  subject.  Now,  as  the  Prince  travels  through 
that  country  he  wiU  see,  of  course,  all  the  great  men  of  the  Indian  races. 
But  he  will  come  necessarily  in  contact  with  many  who  are  not  great  men, 
and  his  behaviour  will  be  observed,  and  much,  I  doubt  not,  in  this  particular 
will  be  admired.  The  Indians  say  that  the  Englishman  in  India  is  rude, 
coarse,  and  dominant,  but  that  when  the  Indian  comes  to  England  he  says 
that  the  English  are  the  kindest  and  most  courteous  people  he  ever  met. 
They  will  find  when  the  Prince  travels  through  India  that  his  kindness, 
is  generosity,  and  his  courtesy  will  be  always  distinguishable  and  always 
marked,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  is  said  hereafter— as  it  may  be  said  if  the 
prince  keeps  before  his  eyes  the  great  object  of  his  journey— that  since  the 
rmce  of  Wales  was  in  India  there  has  been  a  following  of  his  example, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  all 
Englishmen  who  are  trustees  or  servants  of  their  country  in  the  government 
rf  the  vast  population  of  India.  I  rose  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that 
had  some  doubts,  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  say  and 
that  the  journey  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  turn  the  current  of 
ling  on  great  political  questions  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India 
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yet  I  think  that  in  all  probability,  by  his  conduct — his  personal  conduct — 
his  kindness,  his  courtesy,  his  generosity,  and  his  sympathy  with  that 
great  people  over  whom  it  may  at  no  distant  period  be  his  tremendous 
responsibility  to  rule,  he  may  leave  behind  him  memories  that  may  be  of 
exceeding  value  and  equal  in  influence  to  the  greatest  measures  of  State 
policy  which  any  Government  could  propound. 

Sir  George  Campbell  thought  that  after  his  long  service  in 
India  he  was  entitled  to  assert  that  Mr.  Bright  had  done  some 
injustice  to  his  countrymen  in  India  when  he  said  their  behaviour 
there  was  habitually  unkind  and  uncourteous. 

The  Right  Honourable  gentleman  had  in  that  respect  spoken  in  too  un- 
qualified a  way  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  those  who  were  employed  in  India  as  the 
representatives  of  this  country,  whether  they  were  high  or  low,  were 
courteous  and  kind  to  the  natives  in  the  highest  degree. 

Mr.  Newdegate  believed  that  the  Prince's  visit  would  prove 
to  be  a  mission  of  peace,  and  that  the  objections  taken  to  the 
mere  expense  of  the  journey  misrepresented,  he  was  confident, 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  the  operative 
classes  of  England. 

Mr.  Biggar  thought  they  had  no  right  to  expect  that  the  visit 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  English 
rule.  ' .  .  .  What  they  ought  to  do  was  to  govern  India  well, 
and  to  act  fairly  and  honestly  in  their  dealings  with  native 
potentates.' 

The  grant  of  60,OOOJ.  was  carried  by  350  votes  to  16  :  majority, 
334.  Another  separate  grant  for  the  additional  expenditure  on 
naval  charges  for  the  visit  was  carried  by  255  to  12  votes  : 
majority,  243. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  reproduce  the  points  of  these 
debates  with  some  fulness,  as  they  show  how  the  Government 
and  some  of  the  speakers  realised  the  political  importance  of  the 
contemplated  visit,  while  others  opposed  the  project  on  somewhat 
captious  grounds,  and  a  few  raised  financial  questions  on  behalf 
of  India  which  might  have  been  omitted,  as  they  tended  to  over- 
shadow the  political  aspect  of  the  matter.  Before  closing  this 
account  it  ought  perhaps  in  fairness  to  be  stated  that  Mr.  Bright 's 
views  were  roundly  challenged.  A  Quarterly  reviewer  wrote  in 
an  article  on  '  The  Princes  of  India  and  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Empire  '  : 

The  attitude  and  the  action  of  Mr.  Bright  towards  his  country's 
administration  of  the  greatest  dependent  empire  that  history  has  seen  is  a 
most  unfortunate  feature  in  his  public  life.  His  instincts  may  be  all 
right,  but,  his  facts  being  generally  wrong,  these  instincts  when  expressed 
in  his  speeches  become  pernicious  alike  to  the  good  government  of  the  people 
of  India,  and  to  the  good  name,  not  to  say  merits,  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  soldiers,  officials,  missionaries,  and  merchants  who  have  made 
British  India  what  it  is.  ...  It  is  not  enough  to  declare  that  his  relation 
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to  India  has  always  been  unpatriotic;  there  are  few  authorities  who  will 
not  join  with  us  in  saying  that  it  has  been  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  people,  while  it  has  added  greatly  to  the  financial  and  political  diffi- 
culties of  the  local  government.8 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  accuracy  or  incorrectness 
of  Mr.  John  Bright's  views  on  India,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Prince,  whether  following  the  behests  he  had  received,  or  imi- 
tating the  best  examples  he  had  seen  or  heard  of,  was  a  perfect 
model  of  demeanour,  of  courtesy,  and  kindly  treatment  towards 
all  classes  of  the  people  in  India.  But  Mr.  Bright's  speech 
sufficed  to  reopen  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  English 
and  natives  of  India,  and  led  to  much  discussion. 

The  selection  of  the  suite  to  accompany  the  Prince  to  India 
was  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  It  was  obviously  essential 
that  the  Staff  should  be  distinguished  in  rank  and  merit  to  enhance 
the  dignity  of  one  who  held  so  high  a  position  as  the  Heir  Apparent 
of  the  British  Sovereign.  There  were  reasons  for  having  an 
ample  Staff,  and  reasons  for  limiting  its  number.  The  Prince 
himself  is  understood  to  have  chosen  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  G. C.S.I., 
formerly  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  India  and  Governor 
of  Bombay  (1867-72)  as  his  chief  adviser.  No  one  was  better 
known  in  India  as  a  capable  administrator  and  as  a  friend  of  the 
people.  He  was  specially  welcomed  back  to  Bombay.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  KG.,  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  Colonel  Owen 
Williams,  commanding  the  Koyal  Horse  Guards,  and  Major- 
General  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  Clerk-Marshal  to  the  Queen,  were 
included  as  the  Prince's  personal  friends.  Lord  Suffield,  Lord- 
in- Waiting  and  head  of  the  Prince's  Household,  and  Lieut. - 
Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  Arthur  Ellis,  Equerry-in- Wait  ing,  had 
charge  of  important  duties.  Major-General  (afterwards  Sir) 
Dighton  Probyn,  V.C.,  Equerry-in- Waiting,  superintended  the 
arrangements  in  various  branches.  Mr.  Francis  (afterwards  Lord) 
Knollys  was  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prince,  Mr.  Albert  (after- 
wards Earl)  Grey  serving  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  the  same  capacity. 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  W.  H.  Eussell  was  attached  as  Honorary 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Prince.  The  Kev.  Canon  Duckworth, 
Chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria,  was  also  Chaplain  with  the  Prince, 
and  Doctor  (afterwards  Sir)  Joseph  Fayrer,  Honorary  Physician 
to  her  Majesty,  accompanied  the  party  as  medical  adviser. 
Captain  the  Earl  Carrington,  of  the  Eoyal  Horse  Guards,  Lieute- 
nant Lord  Charles  Beresford,  M.P.,  K.N.,  who  had  had  previous 
Indian  experience  on  tour  with  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Captain  Augustus  FitzGeorge,  of  the  Kifle  Brigade,  who  also  had 
served  in  India,  were  the  A.D.C.s,  and  Mr.  Sydney  P.  Hall  was 
attached  as  artist  to  the  suite.  Captain  the  Hon.  H.  Carr  Glyn, 

•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  cilv.  p.  439,  1878. 
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C.B.,  K.N.,  A.D.C.  to  the  Queen,  commanded  the  Serapis,  and 
Commander  Durrant  the  Koyal  yacht  Osborne,  which  accom- 
panied in  case  of  any  accident  occurring  to  the  former  vessel. 

For  reasons  of  climate  it  was  settled  that  the  Prince's  stay 
in  India  and  the  return  voyage  through  the  Bed  Sea  should  not 
begin  before  the  early  part  of  November  and  should  end  in  the 
first  half  of  March.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  Prince  should 
be  empowered  by  a  Warrant  from  Queen  Victoria  to  hold  a 
Special  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India  at  Calcutta. 
There  was  some  anxiety  felt  as  to  the  difficulties  which  might 
arise  between  the  position  of  the  Viceroy  of  India  as  the  Queen's 
representative  and  that  of  the  Prince  as  Heir  Apparent  to  the 
Throne;  but,  in  fact,  all  difficulties  were  avoided  by  forethought 
and  tact,  without  derogation  to  the  position  of  either.  The 
Viceroy's  status,  as  representing  the  Sovereign,  was  duly  main- 
tained, while  the  Prince's  rank  as  the  Heir  Apparent  was  never 
for  a  moment  disregarded.  Everyone  in  India  could  easily  under- 
stand the  distinction  between  official  and  Koyal  precedence. 

The  Prince's  determination  to  visit  India,  which  had  been 
generally  approved  in  England,  was  received  in  India  with  enthu- 
siasm. In  some  quarters,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  there 
was  an  impression  that  the  proposal  of  the  Government  was 
marked  by  a  parsimony  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  and  an 
unprecedented  historical  occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
pointed  out  that,  so  long  as  the  memory  of  achievements  endures, 
there  was  no  fear  that  economy  in  matters  of  State  ceremonial 
would  degrade  England  in  the  eyes  of  India.  It  was  urged  that 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  real  facts  of  India  should  meet  with  warm  approval ; 
that  the  Prince  set  a  laudable  example,  and,  if  it  induced  English 
statesmen  and  English  politicians  to  see  India  with  their  own 
eyes,  it  would  not  be  lost.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  the  Prince  accumulated  considerable  know- 
ledge of  India,  from  the  officials  and  from  others  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  contact,  as  well  as  by  personal  study  and  observa- 
tion. A  lifetime  can  be  spent  by  Englishmen  in  India  without 
knowing  it  and  its  inhabitants  thoroughly  in  every  detail. 

The  Prince  of  Wales 's  departure  from  England  for  India  was, 
as  Sir  W.  H.  Kussell  recounts,  heralded  by  an  eloquent  sermon 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and  by  leading  articles  full  of  good  wishes 
in  the  daily  newspapers.  Dean  Stanley  struck  a  wise  note  when 
he  prayed  that  the  visit  might  leave  behind  it,  on  one  side, 

the  remembrance,  if  so  be,  of  graceful  acts,  kind  words,  English  noble- 
ness, Christian  principles ;  and,  on  the  other,  awaken  in  all  concerned  the 
sense  of  graver  duties,  wider  sympathies,  loftier  purposes.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  shall  the  journey  on  which  the  Church  and  nation  now  pro- 
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nounce  its  parting  benediction  be  worthy  of  a  Christian  Empire  and  worthy 
of  an  English  Prince. 

Among  the  exhortations  which  the  Prince  received  was  the  follow- 
ing given  to  him  in  The  Times  : 

In  a  country  where  Royalty  can  so  powerfully  set  the  fashion  the 
Prince  of  Wales  can  do  much  to  direct  attention  to  the  affairs  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  His  visit  to  the  East  will  do  still  more  to  give  him  an 
adequate  idea  of  his  own  immense  responsibilities.  Having  seen  the 
great  cities,  the  marks  of  old  civilisation,  the  thronging  masses  of  people, 
he  will  find  that  India  has  hitherto  been  a  mere  name  to  him,  and  it  will 
become  a  reality.  Nothing  could  so  powerfully  quicken  the  sense  of 
responsibility  as  the  sight  of  a  vast  country,  inhabited  by  200  miUions 
of  souls,  lying  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  power  which  is  symbolised 
by  the  British  Crown.  Nothing  could  beget  earnestness  more  than  the 
reminder,  which  the  Prince  will  receive  every  hour,  of  the  immeasurable 
importance  of  the  edicts  framed  for  a  dumb,  helpless  mass  by  a  few  men 
of  his  own  nation.  The  pleasures  of  a  highly  civilised  society  are  good 
and  necessary  in  their  way,  but  Royalty  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
pastimes,  and  nowhere  can  the  imagination  be  so  fired  by  a  sense  of  those 
duties  as  in  India. 

Other  anticipations  found  expression  in  the  Calcutta  Englishman 
as  follows  : 

The  interest  with  which  the  journey  of  the  Prince  is  attended  is  in  the 
main  a  wholesome  and  good  one.  It  rests  in  part  on  the  excellent  founda- 
tion that  the  object  of  interest  is  a  person  doing  his  duty.  The  Prince  is 
doing  what  he  ought  to  do  as  Heir  to  the  Crown.  The  readiness  to  do 
the  right  thing  awakened  confidence  in  the  character  of  the  future  Sovereign. 
He  can,  in  the  first  place,  see  a  population  with  which  he  is  in  a  measure 
bound  up,  and  yet  which  has  none  of  our  religious  or  political  ideas.  .  .  . 
What  amount  of  interest  the  native  population  will  take  in  the  Prince  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  No  one  here  can  guess  what  are  the  inner  thoughts  of 
men  so  remote  from  us  in  all  the  habits  and  traditions  of  life.  They  may 
enjoy  the  pomps  and  ceremonies  with  which  the  Prince  will  be  received. 
.  .  .  With  the  leading  natives,  and  especially  with  the  native  Princes, 
the  case  will  be  different.  They  will  feel  the  delight  of  seeing,  and  being 
seen  by,  one  who  is  to  be  not  only  a  great  King,  but  for  all  purposes  with 
which  they  are  concerned  the  greatest  King  in  the  world.  To  have  known 
him  and  to  have  spoken  to  him  will  be  an  event  in  their  lives.  They  will 
feel  as  if  they  had  at  last  got  to  the  real  right  person,  and  had  been  wafted 
into  a  higher  atmosphere  than  that  of  Viceroys  and  Governors.  .  .  .  Royal 
visits  act  on  the  feelings  of  men,  and  influence  their  conduct,  so  far  as 
conduct  is  affected  by  feelings.  The  ordinary  course  of  life  is  made  easier, 
the  standing  relations  of  men  are  made  smoother,  by  the  formation  of 
personal  acquaintances  and  the  interchange  of  personal  courtesies.  The 
visit  of  the  Prince  may  do  little,  but  it  will  do  something,  to  promote  friend- 
ship between  England  and  its  subject  Indian  States.  If  we  do  not  expect 
too  much,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  disappointed. 

Before  the  Prince  left  London  he  received  an  address  at  Marl- 
borough  House  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  to  which 
he  replied  as  follows  : 

You  state  with  truth  that,  with  the  desire  I  have  ever  entertained  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  my  countrymen,  it  is 
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only  consistent  that  I  should  endeavour  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  several  classes  of  the  population  over  which  our  Sovereign  reigns  in 
India.  If  the  result  of  my  visit  shall  conduce  to  unite  the  various  races 
of  Hindustan  in  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  attachment  to  our 
country,  and  of  good-will  towards  each  other,  one  great  object  will  at  least 
be  gained.  ...  It  will  be  one  of  my  most  pleasing  reflections  that  I  carry 
the  good  wishes  of  my  country  with  me,  as  it  will  also  be  a  moment  of 
sincere  gratification  when  I  return  to  it. 

The  subject  of  the  presents  may  perhaps  be  here  dealt  with 
once  for  all.  It  led  to  not  a  little  correspondence  in  the  English 
Press  and  to  some  impossible  suggestions.  The  writers  in 
England  often  had  scanty  knowledge  of  the  immemorial  practice 
obtaining  in  the  East,  according  to  which  a  visitor  to  a  superior 
regards  himself  as  bound  to  make  a  present  at  the  interview,  and 
expects  one  in  return.  Originally  there  may  have  been  an  idea 
of  propitiation  of  the  superior  involved  in  the  practice ;  latterly  it 
had  crystallised  into  a  custom.  In  India  an  official  procedure  had 
come  to  be  adopted.  The  presents  to  the  Viceroy  were  sent  to  the 
toshakhana  (store-room  of  curiosities  and  valuables)  and  sold 
periodically  by  auction,  the  proceeds  being  utilised  to  pay  for  the 
return  presents  made  by  the  Viceroy.  The  whole  matter  had 
become  one  of  unsentimental  routine.  If  presents  to  the  Prince 
were  to  be  allowed  at  all,  in  accordance  with  Oriental  ideas,  it 
was  necessary  that  some  new  arrangement  should  be  made.  For 
if  all  the  wealthiest  Native  Chiefs  in  India  were  to  be  allowed  to 
offer  whatever  presents  to  the  Prince  they  pleased,  and  the  Prince 
was  expected  to  give  to  each  Chief  an  equivalent  in  value,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  Chiefs  would  have  competed  with  one  another 
for  the  honour  of  giving  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  presents, 
and  the  total  expenditure  on  the  return  presents  might  have 
amounted  to  millions.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  restrictions 
should  be  placed  on  the  Chiefs'  presents,  that  their  value  should 
be  settled  by  the  Political  Officers,  and  that  articles  of  curious  and 
local  manufacture  would  be  the  most  acceptable  to  the  Prince. 
Doubtless  there  were  amiable  evasions,  and  presents  wero 
assessed  at  below  their  value,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  potentates 
who  paid  more  than  one  visit  gave  double  sets  of  presents.  It 
was  distinctly  understood  that  the  Prince's  presents  to  the  Chiefs 
were  not  to  be  expected  to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  those  received 
by  him.  His  gifts  were  of  a  solid  and  substantial  nature,  hand- 
some and  valuable,  without  being  extravagant.  It  is  believed 
that  they  were  valued  as  mementoes  of  the  occasion,  as  gifts 
of  the  Prince,  without  any  regard  to  their  original  cost.  The 
arrangement  was  criticised  afterwards  as  being  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  unfair  to  the  Prince,  but,  if  the  Oriental  custom  was  to 
be  admitted  at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  course  than 
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limitation    could    have    been    adopted.     He    left    London    and 
England  on  the  llth  of  October. 

In  England  it  is  known  in  a  vague  way  that  the  Hindus  have, 
from  time  immemorial,  held  Kings  and  the  kingly  power  in  the 
greatest  veneration.  The  views  of  the  Hindus  are  founded  on  the 
writings  of  Manu  the  Lawgiver.  The  following  quotations  will 
show  exactly  on  what  their  views  were  founded.  In  the  portion 
of  his  work  on  Government  and  Public  Law  Manu  wrote  : 

I  will  fully  declare  the  duty  of  Kings,  and  show  how  a  ruler  of  men 
should  conduct  himself,  in  what  manner  he  was  framed,  and  how  his  ulti- 
mate reward  may  be  attained  by  him.  ...  If  the  world  had  no  King,  it 
would  quake  on  all  sides  through  fear  ;  the  ruler  of  this  universe,  therefore, 
created  a  King,   for  the  maintenance  of  this  system,   both  religious  and 
civil,  forming  him  of  eternal  particles,  drawn  from/the  substance  of  Indra, 
Pavana,  Yama,  Surya,  of  Agni  and  Varuna,  of  Chandra  and  Kuvera  ;  and 
since  a  King  was  composed  of  particles  drawn  from  those  chief  guardian 
deities,  he  consequently  surpasses  all  mortals  in  glory.     Like  the  sun,  he 
burns  eyes  and  hearts ;  nor  can  any  human  creature  on  earth  even  gaze 
on  him.     He  is  fire  and  air ;  he,  both  sun  and  moon ;  he,  the  god  of  criminal 
justice ;  he,  the  genius  of  wealth  ;  he,  the  regent  of  waters ;  he,  the  lord 
of  the  firmament.     A  King,  even  though  a  child,  must  not  be  treated  lightly, 
from  an  idea  that  he  is  a  mere  mortal ;  no,  he  is  a  powerful  divinity,  who 
appears  in  a  human  shape.  .  .  .  The  fire  of  a  King  in  wrath  burns  a  whole 
family,   with  all  their  cattle  and  goods.     Fully  considering  the  business 
before  him,   his  own  force  and  the  place  and  the  time,   he  assumes   in 
succession  all  sorts  of  forms,  for  the  sake  of  advancing  justice.     He,  sure, 
must  be  the  perfect  essence  of  majesty,  by  whose  favour  Abundance  rises 
on  her  lotus,  in  whose  valour  dwells  conquest ;  in  whose  anger,  death.     He 
who  shows  hatred  of  the  King,  through  delusion  of  mind,  will  certainly 
perish  ;  for  speedily  will  the  King  apply  his  heart  to  that  man's  perdition. 
Let  the  King  prepare  a  just  compensation  for  the  good,  and  a  just  punish- 
ment for  the  bad  ;  the  rule  of  strict  justice  let  him  never  transgress.  .  .  . 
When  the  'King,  therefore,  has  fully  considered  place  and  time,  and  his 
own  strength,  and  the  divine  ordinance,  let  him  justly  inflict  punishment 
on  all  those  who  act  unjustly.  .  .  . 

Holy  sages  consider,  as  a  fit  dispenser  of  criminal  justice,  that  King 
who  invariably  speaks  truth,  who  duly  considers  all  cases,  who  understands 
the  sacred  books,  who  knows  the  distinctions  of  virtue,  pleasure,  and  riches  ; 
such  a  King,  if  he  justly  inflict  legal  punishments,  greatly  increases  those 
three  means  of  happiness  ;  but  punishment  itself  shall  destroy  a  King  who 
is  crafty,  voluptuous,  and  wrathful.  ...  By  a  King,  wholly  pure,  faithful 
to  his  promise,  observant  of  his  scriptures,  with  good  assistants  and  sound 
understanding,  may  punishment  be  justly  inflicted.     Let  him  in  his  own 
domains  act  with  justice,  chastise  foreign  foes  with  rigour,  behave  without 
duplicity  to  his  affectionate  friends,  and  with  lenity  to  Brahmans.     Of  a 
ang   thus    disposed,    even    though   he    subsist    by   gleaning,    or,    be   his 
treasure  ever  so  small,  the  fame  is  far  spread  in  the  world,  like  a  drop  of 
>il  in  water.  ...  A  King  was  created  as  the  protector  of  all  those  classes 
orders  who,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  discharge  their  several  duties  ; 
and  all  that  must  be  done  by  him,  for  the  protection  of  his  people,  with 
stance  of  good  ministers,  I  will  declare  to  you,  as  the  law  directs, 
due  order.     Let  the  King,  having  risen  at  early  dawn,  respectfully  attend 
the  Brahmans  learned  in  the  three  Vedas,   and  in  the  science  of  ethics  ; 
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and  by  their  decision  let  him  abide.  .  .  .  The  King  must  appoint  seven 
or  eight  ministers,  who  must  be  sworn  by  touching  a  sacred  image  and  the 
like ;  men,  whose  ancestors  were  servants  of  Kings ;  who  are  versed  in  the 
holy  books  ;  who  are  personally  brave ;  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of 
weapons  ;  and  whose  lineage  is  noble.  .  .  .  Let  him  perpetually  consult 
with  those  ministers  on  peace  and  war,  on  his  forces,  on  his  revenues,  on 
the  protection  of  his  people,  and  on  the  means  of  bestowing  aptly  the 
wealth  which  he  has  acquired  ;  having  ascertained  the  several  opinions  of 
his  counsellors,  first  apart  and  then  collectively,  let  him  do  what  is  most 
beneficial  for  him  in  public  affairs.  .  .  .  Let  him  likewise  appoint  an  ambas- 
sador versed  in  all  the  Sastras,  who  understands  hints,  external  signs  and 
actions,  whose  hand  and  heart  are  pure,  whose  abilities  are  great,  and  whose 
birth  was  illustrious.  .  .  .  Let  the  King  make  sacrifices,  accompanied  with 
gifts  of  many  different  kinds ;  and,  for  the  full  discharge  of  his  duty,  let 
him  give  the  Brahmans  both  legal  enjoyments  and  moderate  wealth  ;  his 
annual  revenue  he  may  receive  from  his  whole  dominion  through  his  col- 
lectors ;  but  let  him  in  this  world  observe  the  divine  ordinances  ;  let  him 
act  as  a  father  to  his  people.  Here  and  there  he  must  appoint  many  sorts 
of  intelligent  supervisors,  who  may  inspect  all  the  acts  of  the  officers 
engaged  in  his  business.  ...  A  King,  while  he  protects  his  people,  being 
defied  by  an  enemy  of  equal,  greater,  or  less  force,  must  by  no  means  turn 
his  face  from  battle,  but  must  remember  the  duty  of  his  military  class.  .  .  . 
Never  to  recede  from  combat,  to  protect  the  people,  and  to  honour  the 
priests,  is  the  highest  duty  of  Kings  and  ensures  their  felicity.  Those 
rulers  of  the  earth  who,  desirous  of  defeating  each  other,  exert  their  utmost 
strength  in  battle,  without  ever  averting  their  faces,  ascend  after  death 
directly  to  heaven.  ...  By  a  King  whose  forces  are  always  ready  for  action 
the  whole  world  may  be  kept  in  awe  ;  let  him  then,  by  a  force  always  ready, 
make  all  creatures  living  his  own.  Let  him  act  on  all  occasions  without 
guile,  and  never  with  insincerity  ;  but,  keeping  himself  ever  on  his  guard, 
let  him  discover  the  fraud  intended  by  his  foe.  .  .  .  That  King  who,  through 
weakness  of  intellect,  rashly  oppresses  his  people,  will,  together  with  his 
family,  be  deprived  both  of  kingdom  and  life ;  as,  by  the  loss  of  bodily 
sustenance,  the  lives  of  animated  beings  are  destroyed,  thus,  by  the  distress 
of  kingdoms,  ar,e  destroyed  even  the  lives  of  Kings.  For  the  sake  of  pro- 
tecting his  dominions,  let  the  King  perpetually  observe  the  following  rules ; 
for  by  protecting  his  own  dominions  he  will  increase  his  own  happiness.  .  .  . 
Thus  must  he  protect  his  people,  discharging,  with  great  exertion  and  with- 
out languor,  all  those  duties  whch  the  law  requires  him  to  perform. 

In  another  Chapter,  '  On  Judicature,  and  on  Law,'  much  is 
said  of  the  duties  of  a  King.     Thus, 

A  King  who,  by  enforcing  these  laws,  restrains  men  from  committing 
theft,  acquires  in  this  world  fame,  and  in  the  next  beatitude.  Let  not 
the  King,  who  ardently  desires  a  seat  with  Indra  and  wishes  for  glory, 
which  nothing  can  change  or  diminish,  endure  for  a  moment  the  man  who 
has  committed  atrocious  violence,  as  by  robbery,  arson,  or  homicide.  .  .  . 
Neither  on  account  of  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  great  lucre,  shall  the 
King  dismiss  the  perpetrators  of  violent  acts,  who  spread  terrors  among  all 
creatures.  .  .  .  With  vigilant  care  should  the  King  exert  himself  in  com- 
pelling merchants  and  mechanics  to  perform  their  respective  duties  ;  for, 
when  such  men  swerve  from  their  duty,  they  throw  this  world  into  con- 
fusion. Day  by  day  must  the  King,  though  engaged  in  forensic  business, 
consider  the  great  objects  of  public  measures,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of 
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his  carriages,  elephants,  horses,  and  cars,  his  constant  revenues  and  neces- 
sary expenses,  his  mines  of  precious  metals  or  gems,  and  his  treasury  ;  thus 
bringing  to  a  conclusion  all  these  weighty  affairs,  and  removing  from  his 
realm  and  from  himself  every  taint  of  sin,  a  King  reaches  the  supreme  path 
of  beatitude. 

In  the  Chapter  '  On  Law  '  it  may  be  read  as  follows  : 

The  King,  and  his  council,  his  metropolis,  his  realm,  his  treasure,  and 
his  army,  together  with  his  ally,  are  the  seven  members  of  his  kingdom  ; 
whence  it  is  called  Saptanga ;  ...  all  the .  ages,  called  Satya,  Treta, 
Dwapara,  and  Kali,  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  King,  who  is  declared 
in  turn  to  represent  each  of  those  ages.  Sleeping,  he  is  the  Kali  age ; 
waking,  the  Dwapara  ;  exerting  himself  in  action,  the  Treta  ;  living  virtu- 
ously, the  Satya.  Of  Indra,  of  Surya,  of  Pavana,  of  Yama,  of  Varuna, 
of  Chandra,  of  Agni,  and  of  Prithivi,  let  the  King/emulate  the  power  and 
attributes.  As  Indra  sheds  plentiful  showers  during  the  four  rainy  months, 
thus  let  him,  acting  like  the  regent  of  clouds,  rain  just  gratifications  over 
his  kingdom;  as  Surya,  &c.  .  .  .  When  the  people  are  no  less  delighted 
on  seeing  the  King  than  on  seeing  the  full  moon,  he  appears  in  the  character 
of  Chandra.  ...  As  Prithivi  supports  all  creatures  equally,  thus  a  King, 
sustaining  all  subjects,  resembles  in  his  office  the  goddess  of  earth.  .  .  . 
Thus  conducting  himself,  and  ever  firm  in  discharging  his  Royal  duties, 
let  the  King  employ  all  his  ministers  in  acts  beneficial  to  his  people. 

The  significance  of  the  Indian  idea  of  Kingship  was  not 
unknown  in  England  in  1875,  in  which  year  the  Times  wrote  as 
follows : 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  must  in  India,  first  of  all, 
be  the  first  Prince  among  many  Princes.  That  is  the  primary  significance 
of  the  visit.  The  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  different  in  much, 
but  in  this  especially.  Our  great  soldiers  and  administrators  have  often 
won  homage,  and  oftener  glory;  some  of  our  missionaries  have  extorted 
admiration  from  unwilling  lips.  The  Prince  of  Wales  will  carry  no  '  ideas,' 
will  represent  no  personal  glory  in  war,  but  will  certainly  »in  India  repre- 
sent a  principle  of  Kingship;  and  the  Durbars  will  respond  to  that,  as 
they  probably  never  responded  before  to  anything  sent  by  England  to  India. 
It  is  the  manner  of  the  East,  old  as  tradition,  and  immutable  as  faith. 

On  the  Prince's  arrival  at  Bombay,  the  party  of  Indian  officers 
who  were  to  complete  his  Eoyal  Highness's  staff  during  his 
tour  through  India  attended  on  board  the  Serapis  to  take 
over  charge  of  their  duties.  Major-General  (afterwards  Sir) 
Samuel  Browne,  V.C.,  was  concerned  with  the  arrangements  for 
transport ;  Major  Ben  Williams  supervised  the  care  of  the  horses ; 
Major  (afterwards  Sir)  E.  K.  C.  Bradford  was  responsible  for  the 
Prince's  personal  safety  and  for  the  control  of  the  police ;  Major 
R.  W.  Sartorius,  V.C.,  was  in  charge  of  the  tents  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  camps;  Major  P.  D.  Henderson,  of  the  Madras 
Cavalry,  was  attached  as  Political  Officer  and  Interpreter,  and 
was  entrusted  with  all  arrangements  for  native  visitors  and  the 
observance  of  Oriental  etiquette. 
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His  Excellency  Lord  Northbrook,  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General,  attended  by  his  official  and  personal  suite,  went  on  board 
the  Serapis,  and  was  received  with  all  the  honours  to  which  his 
rank  and  position  entitled  him.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sir  Philip 
Wodehouse,  Governor  of  Bombay,  accompanied  by  Sir  Charles 
Staveley,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Bombay,  the  members  of 
Council  and  the  Staff,  similarly  paid  their  respects  to  the  Prince 
on  board  his  ship,  and  left  it  again  in  order  to  be  ready  on  shore 
for  the  Prince's  landing. 

The  Prince  and  the  Viceroy,  on  disembarking  at  the  dockyard, 
were  received  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  all  the  high  officials, 
more  than  seventy  Indian  Princes,  Chiefs,  and  Sirdars,  magnifi- 
cently bejewelled  and  brilliantly  costumed.  It  was  described 
as  '  a  gorgeous  picture,  ablaze  with  that  display  of  tinsel  and 
bright  colour  which  only  the  East  can  supply.'  Among  the 
Chiefs  there  were  present,  with  their  political  officers  in  attend- 
ance, the  young  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  and  the  Rani  Jumnabai,  the 
Maharaja  of  Mysore,  the  Maharana  of  Meywar  (Oodeypur),  the 
Raja  of  Kolhapur,  the  Rao  of  Kutch,  the  Nawab  of  Junaghur,  the 
Jam  of  Nowanagar,  the  Thakur  Sahib  of  Bhaunagar,  Mir  Ali 
Morad  of  Khairpur  in  Sind,  Sir  Salar  Jung,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Hyderabad,  and  others.  They  were  all  favourably  impressed 
with  the  Prince's  frank  smile,  look  of  candour  and  courtliness, 
as  he  returned  their  salutes.  An  address  of  welcome  from  the 
Municipal  Corporation  of  Bombay  was  read  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Dosabhai  Framji  Karaka,  in  which  the  Corporation  claimed 
for  Bombay  the  distinction  of  being  a  Royal  city,  as  the  island  first 
became  an  appanage  to  the  Crown  of  England  through  forming 
part  of  the  dowry  of  Charles  the  Second's  Portuguese  bride ;  and 
during  the  two  centuries  that  had  since  elapsed  Bombay  had  had 
every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  fortunate  change  in  her 
destiny.  From  a  barren  rock,  whose  only  wealth  consisted  in 
cocoanuts  and  dried  fish,  whose  scanty  population  of  10,000  souls 
paid  a  total  revenue  to  the  State  of  not  more  than  6000L  a  year, 
with  but  little  trade,  an  island,  whose  climate  was  so  deadly  to 
Europeans  that  two  monsoons  were  said  to  be  the  life  of  a  man, 
had  blossomed  into  a  fair  and  wholesome  city,  with  a  revenue  and 
commerce  of  millions  of  pounds. 

All  this  material  prosperity  she  owes  to  the  strong  and  wise  Government, 
which  has  secured  her  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  order,  of  equality  before 
the  law,  of  religious  liberty  and  of  freedom  of  trade,  and  has  thus  given 
confidence  to  men  of  all  races  and  creeds — Europeans,  Indo-Portuguese, 
Hindus,  Mahomedans,  Parsis  and  Jews— to  pursue  their  various  callings 
under  the  shadow  of  the  British  flag.  We  gladly,  therefore  [it  was  added 
in  the  address],  seize  the  occasion  of  your  Royal  Highness's  presence 
among  us  to  record  our  sense  of  the  blessings  of  British  rule,  and  to 
assure  your  Royal  Highness  of  our  devotion  to  that  Throne,  which  has 
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become  the  enduring  symbol  of  concord,  liberty,  prosperity,  and  progress, 
to  all  the  multitudes  of  nations  that  own  the  benign  sway  of  Queen  Victoria. 
We  beg  that  your  Royal  Highness  will  convey  to  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
the  expression  of  our  loyal  sentiments,  and  of  our  gratification  that  her 
Majesty  has  sent  the  Heir  to  the  Crown  among  us  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  people  of  India. 

The  Prince  in  his  reply  said  : 

Your  natural  advantages  would  have  ensured  a  large  amount  of  com- 
merce under  any  strong  Government,  but  in  your  various  and  industrious 
population  I  gladly  recognise  the  traces  of  a  rule  which  gives  shelter  to  all 
who  obey  the  laws,  which  recognises  no  invidious  distinctions  of  race,  which 
affords  to  all  perfect  liberty  in  matters  of  religious  opinion  and  belief,  and 
freedom  in  the  pursuit  of  trade  and  of  all  lawful  callings.  I  note  with 
satisfaction  the  assurance  I  derive  from  your  address,  that  under  British 
rule  men  of  varied  creeds  and  nations  live  in  harnlony  among  themselves, 
and  develop  to  the  utmost  those  energies  which  they  inherit  from  widely 
separate  families  of  mankind,  while  all  join  in  loyal  attachment  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  take  their  share,  as  in  my  native  country,  in  the 
management  of  their  own  local  affairs.  I  shall  gladly  communicate  to 
her  Majesty  what  you  so  loyally  and  kindly  say  regarding  the  pleasure 
which  the  people  of  India  derive  from  her  Majesty's  gracious  permission 
to  me  to  visit  this  part  of  her  Majesty's  Empire.  ...  I  fervently  trust 
that  the  same  good  Providence,  which  has  prospered  the  rule  of  the  British 
nation  in  India  heretofore,  may  yet  further  bless  our  efforts  for  the  peace 
and  good  government  of  all  parts  of  her  Majesty's  dominion. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  time  that  the  Native  Chiefs  would 
consider  these  words  of  friendship  as  more  important  than  any 
number  of  official  declarations. 

After  these  formalities  the  Viceroy  introduced  to  the  Prince 
all  the  Native  Chiefs  and  Notables  above-mentioned,  for  each  of 
whom  his  Royal  Highness  had  a  kindly  word.  A  procession  to 
Government  House  at  Parell  was  formed.  Hindu  and  Parsi 
girls  in  Oriental  dresses  strewed  flowers  on  his  path  as  the  Prince 
moved  to  his  carriage.  The  Prince  was  greeted  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  and  intense  excitement. 

Bo'mbay  was  'under  Hindu  rule  in  historic  times,  until  con- 
quered by  the  Mahomedans  in  1348,  and  ceded  by  them  to  the 
Portuguese  in  1534.  The  transfer  to  the  British  Crown  was  carried 
out  under  the  terms  of  the  marriage  treaty  between  Charles  the 
Second  and  Catherine  of  Braganza,  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  in 
1661;  but  possession  of  it  was  not  taken  until  1665.  In  1668  it  was 
transferred  from  the  Crown  to  the  East  India  Company,  who  placed 
it  under  the  factory  of  Surat.  The  Governor's  headquarters  were 
transferred  from  Surat  to  Bombay  in  1687.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  the  city  developed,  but  not  until  the  defeat  of  the  Marathas 
in  1817-18,  when  the  Deccan  was  conquered  and  the  Bombay 
Presidency  was  formed,  did  Bombay,  from  being  a  trading  centre, 
become  the  capital  of  a  large  province.  Perhaps  hardly  any  city 
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in  the  world  presents  a  greater  variety  of  national  types  than 
Bombay. 

The  9th  of  November,  being  the  Prince's  birthday ,  was  specially 
honoured  with  royal  salutes  fired  from  the  fleet  in  the  harbour 
and  from  the  land  batteries.  A  grand  reception  of  the  Native 
Chiefs  and  Notables  was  held  by  the  Prince  at  Government  House, 
each  of  them,  twenty-three  in  number,  presenting  a  nuzzur,  which 
was  touched  and  remitted.  In  the  evening  the  Prince  traversed 
in  succession  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  fort  and  native 
town  from  Mazagon  to  Parell.  The  illuminations  in  honour  of 
his  birthday  were  grand,  remarkable  for  their  fancy  and 
originality.  Some  of  the  designs  welcomed  '  our  future  King,' 
all  were  eloquent  in  their  silent  welcome.  The  reception  was  as 
cordial  as  possible  :  the  streets  were  crowded,  presenting  a  wild 
scene  of  good-humoured  excitement.  Even  those  who  had  been 
doubtful  of  any  political  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  Prince's 
visit  began  to  have  better  hopes,  owing  to  the  favourable  impression 
created  on  the  Chiefs  and  the  crowd  by  his  personal  bearing  and 
manner.  It  was  at  the  State  banquet  on  this  evening  that  the 
Prince,  in  a  speech,  said  that  it  had  long  been  his  earnest  wish, 
the  dream  of  his  life,  to  visit  India,  and  that  he  would  remember 
with  satisfaction  the  hospitable  reception  he  had  experienced  in 
Bombay,  which  he  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  the  future  of  his 
progress  through  the  great  Empire  of  India.  Many  of  the  Native 
Chiefs  attended  the  reception  which  followed  the  banquet. 

At  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  at  the  Guildhall  on  the 
same  day  Mr.  Disraeli,  referring  to  the  Prince's  arrival  in  India, 
said  that  his  setting  his  foot  for  the  first  time  in  the  Empire 
which  he  was  destined  to  rule  was  inspired  by  no  ordinary 
motives,  and  that  the  visit  was  rife  with  important  consequences. 
The  next  day  the  Prince  received  as  many  as  twenty-one  of 
the  minor  Chiefs  of  Kattiawar,  the  Sirdars  of  the  Deccan  and 
Konkan,  and  the  South  Maratha  Sirdars,  and  held  a  levee  at  the 
Secretariat,  which  was  attended  by  over  700  persons,  including 
Europeans,  Hindus,  and  Parsis.  He  visited  a  school-children's 
fete,  where  10,000  to  12,000  of  them  sang  '  God  bless  the  Prince 
of  Wales  '  in  his  honour,  in  their  own  languages  and  metres. 
Wreaths  of  flowers  were  placed  round  his  neck  by  the  native  girls, 
and  the  graciousness  of  his  manner  was  generally  noticed.  A  large 
number  of  native  ladies  were  present  at  this  fete,  clad  in  bright 
costumes  of  colours  graded  in  exquisite  softness  and  harmony. 
Several  of  these  paid  their  respects  to  the  Prince.  He  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Elphinstone,  afterwards  called  the  Prince's, 
Dock,  with  masonic  honours.  In  reply  to  an  address  the  Prince 
expressed  his  congratulations  on  the  flourishing  condition  of 
masonry  in  Bombay.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him,  he  said, 
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to  join  the  Bombay  brethren  in  work  tending  to  the  protection 
of  life  and  property ,  and  the  extension  of  trade,  and  which  would  add 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  large  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
men.  In  the  evening  a  reception  of  the  Native  Chiefs  and  Sirdars 
was  held  at  Government  House. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  Prince,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Philip  Wodehouse,  left  Bombay  for  Poona. 

The  Prince,  in  reply  to  an  address,  said  that  he  would  inform 
her  Majesty  with  what  cordiality  the  feelings  of  the  people  had 
been  manifested.  He  said  : 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  visit  a  city  so  full  of  historical  associa- 
tions, and  which  is  now  the  centre  of  so  much  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Maratha  people.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  one  resiilt  of  British  rule  in 
the  Deccan  is  to  enable  the  students  in  your  schools  and  colleges  to  benefit 
by  the  latest  results  of  Western  progress  and  scientific  discovery,  whilst  they 
have  within  reach  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  most  ancient  languages  of  the 
Hindu  race. 


Poona  has  figured  in  the  Indian  Unrest.  It  is  119  miles  from 
Bombay.  It  was  granted  to  Sivaji's  grandfather  in  1604,  and 
was  later  the  headquarters  of  Sivaji,  who  died  in  1680.  When 
the  Peshwa  became  the  leading  power  among  the  Marathas,  their 
capital  was  changed  from  Satara  to  Poona.  Since  1802  a  British 
force  has  been  stationed  there.  The  British  captured  it  in  1818 
from  the  Peshwa,  Baji  Bao  the  Second.  It  contains  numerous 
palaces  and  temples,  built  within  the  last  three  hundred  years. 
The  two  Hindu  clubs  called  the  Sarvajanik  Sabha  and  the  Deccan 
Sabha  have  brought  Poona  forward.  The  town  is  the  centre  of 
Maratha  interests  and  influence,  and  altogether  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  all  India. 

On  the  15th  of  November  the  Prince  visited  the  hill  and  temple 
of  Parvati ,  which  rises  over  Poona  some  300  feet  above  the  plain  ; 
a  conspicuous  object  in  itself,  it  affords  a  vantage-ground  for  a 
view  of  the  whole  surrounding  landscape.  The  party  rode  on 
elephants  up  the  steps  of  the  temple,  to  which  the  Prince  made  a 
donation.  He  gave  1500  rupees  for  distribution  to  the  charitable 
institutions  in  Poona  which  might  be  the  fittest  objects  of  his 
attention  and  sympathy. 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  November,  at  Bombay,  the  Prince 
opened  the  new  Sailors'  Home  with  due  formalities,  received  the 
Aga  Khan,  reviewed  the  troops  in  garrison,  and  presented  new 
colours  to  the  Bombay  Marine  Battalion,  the  21st  Native 
Infantry,  passing  along  the  line  and  inspecting  the  soldiers,  to 
whom  he  made  a  complimentary  speech.  On  tlje  17th  the 
Prince,  attended  by  Sir  Jamsetji  Jijibhai,  visited  the  Parsi 
Towers  of  Silence,  where  the  bodies  of  their  dead  are  exposed. 
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Their  history  and  the  rites  were  narrated  for  his  information. 
Here  he  had  a  view  of  the  whole  island  of  Bombay,  its  harbour, 
and  the  hills  around.  He  drove  also  to  the  Walkeshwar  Hindu 
temple  and  Holy  Tank  of  Malabar  Hill,  and  watched  the  crema- 
tions at  the  Hindu  burning-ground.  Accounts  of  cholera  being 
prevalent  in  the  South  Maratha  country  and  parts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  which  it  had  been  intended  to  visit,  had  been  for 
some  days  received  frequently,  gathering  force  in  expression. 
They  became  so  alarming  that  alterations  in  the  tour  programme 
were  decided  upon  as  being  absolutely  necessary.  There  being 
time  to  spare,  by  reason  of  these  changes,  before  the  day  on  which 
it  was  intended  to  reach  Ceylon,  the  Prince  himself  suggested  a 
visit  to  the  Maratha  State  of  Baroda.  The  propriety  of  the  pro- 
posed visit,  having  regard  to  recent  events,  was  carefully  consi- 
dered, and  it  was  determined  that  it  might  be  undertaken  without 
risk.  He  accordingly,  after  visiting  Sir  Jamsetji  JijiHhai  and  the 
Aga  Khan — who  traces  his  descent  from  the  mysterious  and 
dreaded  '  old  man  of  the  mountains  '—left  Bombay  at  midnight 
of  the  18th-19th  November  for  Baroda. 

The  affairs  of  this  Native  State  had  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  come  prominently,  and  very  unpleasantly,  under  public 
notice,  and  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  The  former 
Gaekwar,  Khande  Eao,  during  the  Mutiny  stood  staunchly  by  the 
British,  assisting  and  maintaining  the  peace  of  Guzarat.  Charges 
against  his  successor,  the  Gaekwar  Mulhar  Bao,  of  instigating  an 
attempt  to  poison  the  Eesident ,  Colonel  Eobert  Phayre ,  of  holding 
secret  communications  with  certain  Eesidency  servants  and  of 
giving  them  bribes  for  improper  purposes,  were  investigated  by  a 
mixed  Commission,  with  the  result  that  the  European  members 
considered  the  charges  proved ,  but  the  Hindu  members  stated  that 
they  differed  from  this  opinion.  Therefore  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, on  the  19th  of  April  1875,  deposed  Mulhar  Eao  for  general 
maladministration  of  his  State  and  deported  him  to  Madras.  The 
Maharani  Jumna  Bai,  widow  of  the  Maharaja  Khande  Eao  (who 
died  in  1870) ,  was  allowed  to  select  and  adopt  some  member  of  the 
Gaekwar  house,  and  a  youth  of  thirteen  years,  a  descendant  of  a 
former  Gaekwar,  was  chosen,  approved,  and  installed  as  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda  in  May  1875. 

On  alighting  from  the  train  the  Prince  was  received  by  the 
young  Gaekwar,  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  T.  Madhava  Eao,  the 
Eesident,  and  others.  Outside  the  station  there  were  immense 
crowds  of  people ;  there  was  a  row  of  elephants,  all  kneeling. 
Mounted  with  the  Gaekwar  on  an  elephant ,  which  was  gorgeously 
caparisoned  and  painted,  with  howdah  and  trappings  of  solid 
gold,  the  Prince  led  the  elephant  procession  to  the  Eesidency,  a 
most  brilliant  and  picturesque  pageant.  His  Eoyal  Highness 
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exchanged  visits  with  the  Gaekwar,  and  drove  through  the  native 
city  to  the  old  Palace. 

But  all  this  official   programme   did  not   satisfy   his   Eoyal 
Highness.     Intuitively  he  perceived  that  something  more  than 
official  formalities  was  expected  of  him.     Hindu  public  opinion 
was  all  in  favour  of  the  Maharani  Jumna  Bai  previously  men- 
tioned.    Though  her  grievances  against  the  Baroda  Durbar  were 
redressed  by  the  Government  of  India,  yet  she  had  received  no 
consolation  for  which  the  heart  of  a  woman  always  craves.     In 
official  red-tape  there  is  not  much  room  for  sentiment,  and  with  a 
woman  a  little  sentiment  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  Resolutions 
of  the  Government  put   together.      It  was  left  to  his  Royal 
Highness  to  find  out  that  the  Maharani  Jumna  Bai  wanted  some- 
thing more  than  official  reparation.     He  at  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  pay  her  a  visit.     This  was  no  sooner  thought  of  than  done. 
The  shortness  of  the  time  required  immediate  action.     Its  effects 
were  magical.     All  the  bad  blood  caused  by  recent  incidents  was 
removed.     Even  the  sullen  Sirdars,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
motives  to  the  British  Government  for  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  Baroda,  were  appeased.     Even  the  adherents  of  Ranis 
Mahal  sa  Bai  and  Lakshmi  Bai  could  not  help  praising  the  Prince 
as  a  great  peacemaker.     The  Maharani  Jumna  Bai  made  thank- 
offerings  at  the  temples  of  her  faith.     Travelling  pilgrims  carried 
the  news  from  shrine  to  shrine.     All  Hindu  India  echoed  with  the 
praise  of  the  Prince.     Bards  in  different  parts  of  India  vied  with 
one  another  in  singing  his  virtues.     Hindu  astrologers  made  them- 
selves busy  in  casting  the  horoscope  of  his  Royal  Highness.    His 
fame  travelled  faster  than  the  special  train  which  carried  him ,  and 
reached  villages  and  out-of-the-way  places  where  no  newspapers 
circulated.     For  the  first  time  the  people  of  India  felt  that  British 
policy  was  not  confined  to  physical  possession  of  the  country,  but 
was  extended  to  holding  the  hearts  of  the  natives  of  India.     This 
policy  was  initiated  in  the  most  unobtrusive  manner  by  one  who 
was  destined  to  be  the  first  Christian  Emperor  of  India. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  be  able  to  show  how  the  Prince's 
progress  in  Upper  India  produced  a  wonderful  effect  in  the 
Provinces  which  not  many  years  before  had  been  the  arena  of 
mutiny  and  massacre. 

S.  M.  MITRA. 
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THE    RESPONSE    OF    THE    ANIMALS    TO 
THEIR    ENVIRONMENT 


III 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  experiments  that  were  made 
upon  the  much  higher  division  of  vertebrates,  in  order  to  see  how 
their  forms  and  structures  could  be  altered  under  the  direct  action 
of  new  surroundings.  Several  such  experiments  were  made  with 
success  upon  ampnibians,  among  which  there  exists,  as  is 
known,  ,a  ceirtain  variability  in  the  manners  of  life,  aquatic 
and  terrestial,  as  also  in  the  modes  of  reproduction — both 
accompanied  by  notable  changes  in  the  structure  and  the  forms 
of  these  animals. 

The  Mexican  Axolotl,  or  Siredon,  is  especially  worthy  of  note 
in  this  respect.  It  is  known  that  this  inhabitant  of  Mexican  lakes 
is  a  newt-like  creature,  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  in  length,  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  with  black  spots,  but  that  it  retains,  even  in  its  adult 
age,  three  pairs  of  branched  external  gills — which  feature  led 
Cuvier  to  suspect  that  the  Axolotl  represents  nothing  else  but  the 
undeveloped  stage  of  some  salamander.  But,  as  it  lays  eggs  and 
reproduces  itself  even  in  this  imperfect  stage,  and  the  explorers 
said  that  it  never  had  been  seen  in  Mexico  to  undergo  metamor- 
phoses, zoologists  described  it  as  a  special  genus  of  lizards.  It 
was  only  in  1865  that  A.  Dumeril  saw  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
at  Paris  that  some  young  ones,  born  from  his  Axolotls,  lost  their 
external  gills,  the  gill-clefts  closed  up,  the  fins  along  the  tail  and 
the  back  disappeared,  and  all  the  shape  of  the  animal  was  changed. 
Its  head  became  broader,  the  tail  became  thicker  and  nearly 
cylindrical  at  the  base,  and  the  colour  of  the  animal  changed; 
yellow  spots  covered  it.  In  short,  it  turned  into  a  well-known 
salamander,  the  terrestrial  Amblystome.1  Cuvier  was  right ; 
the  Axolotl  represents  nothing  but  the  undeveloped  stage — the 
incomplete  metamorphosis  of  the  Amblystome;  but,  like  several 
other  animals,  it  is  capable  of  reproducing  itself  before  it  has 

1  Amblystoma  tigrinum. 
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accomplished  its  metamorphosis.  It  appeared  also  that,  out  of  the 
eggs  laid  by  Axolotls,  some  would  grow  as  Axolotls  and  some  as 
Amblystomes ;  while  out  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  latter  some  would 
give  Axolotls  and  some  would  give  Amblystomes,  according  to  the 
surroundings  in  which  they  are  kept. 

So  long  as  it  was  thought  that  in  Mexico  the  Axolotls  are  never 
metamorphosed  into  Amblystomes,  various  hypotheses  were 
made  (among  others  by  Weismann)  to  explain  how  the  Axolotls 
might  have  been  evolved  during  the  diluvial  period  as  a  '  retro- 
gressive form  '  of  the  Amblystome.  But  now  it  is  generally 
known,  since  1882,  from  the  work  of  Jose  Velasco,  that  the 
Mexicans  are  quite  familiar  with  both  forms,  the  Axolotl  and  the 
Amblystome,  and  that  each  year,  when  the  la^e  of  Santa  Isabel 
dries  up,  the  Axolotls  it  contains  undergo  the  salamandra  meta- 
morphosis. The  same  takes  place  even  in  lakes  which  never  dry 
up  entirely,  and  where  the  Axolotls  could  have  found  all  the  con- 
ditions (pure  water,  abundant  food)  for  thriving  well.2  It  thus 
becomes  probable  that  it  is  the  influence  of  environment  which 
hampers  the  transformation  and  produces  what  biologists  describe 
as  neotenia — i.e.  sexual  reproduction  taking  place  before  the  fully 
adult  stage  has  been  reached. 

Seeing  that  during  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Axolotl  into  an 
Amblystome  the  main  point  is  the  transformation  of  its  respiratory 
organs  from  external  gills  to  internal  lungs,  and  the  passage  of 
the  animal  from  an  aquatic  to  a  terrestrial  life,  A.  Dumeril  tried 
to  provoke  the  metamorphosis  by  cutting  off  the  gills ;  but  he 
obtained  nothing  conclusive.  Weismann,  who  tried  to  compel 
Axolotls  to  live  on  land,  came  to  negative  results.  However, 
Mile,  de  Chauvin,  who  continued  his  experiments,  succeeded— 
perhaps  because  she  began  by  giving  her  animals  an  abundance 
of  food.  All  the  Axolotls  she  experimented  upon  took  to  a  terres- 
trial life  and  were  transformed  into  Amblystomes.3 

Dr.  K.  W.  Shufeldt  continued  these  experiments  in  New 
Mexico,4  and  found  that  the  Axolotls  accomplish  the  metamor- 
phosis more  readily  if  they  are  kept  in  water  imperfectly  aerated  ; 
also  when  they  are  young  and  when  they  are  supplied  with  plenty 
of  proper  food.  When  they  were  well  fed  with  meat  the  Ambly- 
stomes '  were  not  only  larger,  but  of  a  very  deep,  muddy  black 
colour  without  spots,  while  the  others  were  mottled  with  bright 
yellow  and  a  pale  brown  '  (p.  263).  The  deeper  the  water,  the 

*  JAL  Naturaleza,  t.  v.  1880-81.  I  follow  the  summary  of  these  researches 
given  by  Professor  Blanchard. 

'  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenscha/tliche  Zoologie,  Bd.  xli.  pp.  365-389.  It  is  a 
quite  remarkable  work,  during  which  Mile,  de  Chauvin  already  transformed  at 
will  Axolotls  into  Amblystomes,  and  provoked  a  beginning  of  return  of  the  latter 
to  the  primitive  form. 

4  Letter  to  Science,  vol.  vi.  1885,  II.  pp.  263-264. 
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slower  the  metamorphosis — possibly  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  chance  of  using  their  lungs,  while  a  moderate  increase 
of  temperature  seems  to  hasten  the  transformation. 

And  finally,  we  have  the  recent  experiments  of  M.  P. 
Wintrebret.  After  having  experimented  upon  Axolotls  for  several 
years,  he  obtained  at  last  half -metamorphosed  creatures  which 
stand  half-wray  between  the  Axolotls  and  the  Amblystomes.  He 
placed  Axolotl  larvae  in  an  atmosphere  of  moist  air,  and  found 
that  they  could  live  in  it  and  that  finally  they  underwent  the  usual 
changes — that  is,  an  atrophy  of  the  larval  organs  which  they 
used  no  more,  namely,  the  gills,  the  caudal  fins,  and  the  web 
between  the  digits.5  They  thus  became  like  Amblystomes. 
Then  M.  Wintrebret  put  these  young  half  -  metamorphosed 
Axolotls  into  water,  and  there  their  branchial  filaments  reappeared 
gradually,  and  the  animals  took  on  the  darker  colouring  of  the 
Axolotl ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  retained  the  other  characters 
of  the  Amblystome.  The  skin  and  the  respiratory  organs  thus 
proved  to  be  more  easily  affected  by  a  change  in  the  environment 
than  the  skeleton.  Here,  again,  we  have,  then,  a  considerable 
structural  change,  formerly  attributed  to  an  extremely  slow 
process  of  natural  selection  which  would  pick  out  accidentally 
produced  variations,  but  it  is  produced  now,  experimentally,  in  a 
very  short  time  by  the  direct  action  of  surroundings. 

The  influence  of  environment  upon  the  process  of  transforma- 
tion and  the  sexual  generation  in  the  salamander  is  equally  sig- 
nificant. We  have  in  Europe  two  species  of  salamander — the 
Spotted  or  Fire  Salamander  (S.  maculosa),  which  is  found  every- 
where in  Central  Europe  and  North  Africa,  and  the  Black  Sala- 
mander (S.  atra  or  S.  Nigra),  which  is  found  in  the  higher  moun- 
tains of  Central  Europe,  and  totally  differs  from  the  former  by 
its  mode  of  reproduction.  The  Spotted  species  always  lays  its 
eggs  in  water,  and  gives  origin  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty  (occasion- 
ally as  many  as  seventy)  tadpoles,  which  have  external  gills  and 
caudal  fins.  As  soon  as  they  have  broken  the  shells  of  their  eggs 
they  begin  to  swim.  For  several  months  they  lead  an  aquatic  life  ; 
then  they  gradually  lose  their  gills  and  the  fins  along  the  tail,  and 
become  ordinary  terrestrial  salamanders,  breathing  with  their 
lungs  and  possessed  of  a  nearly  cylindrical  tail.  As  to  the  Black 
or  Mountain  Salamander,  it  usually  gives  birth  to  two  young  ones, 
which  represent  a  far  more  advanced  metamorphosis ;  they  have 
neither  gills  nor  fins,  breathe  with  their  lungs  as  soon  as  they 
are  born,  and  in  all  respects  are  like  adult  Black  Salamanders. 
They  also  go  through  a  certain  metamorphosis,  but  they 

5  '  L'adaptation  au  milieu,'  in  Comptes  Rendus  de  la  Socitte  de  Biologic, 
November  1908,  t.  Ixiii.  p.  521.  The  results  are  very  much  like  those  obtained 
by  Mile,  de  Chauvin. 
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accomplish  it  in  the  body  of  their  mother— two  individuals  living 
upon  the  substance  of  the  other  eggs.6 

In  the  intermediate  zone  of  altitudes,  from  800  to  1200  metres, 
one  meets  with  a  series  of  intermediate  forms  of  reproduction. 
Thus,  Kammerer  found  in  the  lower  altitudes  Black  Salamanders 
giving  birth  to* two  more  young  ones,  born  a  little  before  time, 
but  still  capable  already  to  live  on  land.  And  he  found  in  the 
fiigher  altitudes  the  Spotted  Salamander  giving  birth  to  a  few 
highly  developed  larvae,  which  had  fed  before  birth  upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  other  eggs. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  try  to  modify  the  mode  of  propa- 
gation of  these  two  species  of  Salamander  by  modifying  the  con- 
ditions of  their  life,  and  this  is  what  Prof.  P./fcammerer,  who 
works  with  Dr.  Przibram  at  the  Laboratory  of  Experimental 
Biology  at  Vienna,  tried  to  attain.  Such  experiments  were  the 
more  necessary,  as  Weismann,  after  having  made  experiments 
upon  the  water-fleas  (Daphnias) ,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
external  conditions  have  but  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  kind 
of  reproduction ;  while  Issakowitsch ,  working  under  the  direction 
of  E.  Hertwig,  had  come,  also  for  Daphnias,  to  the  quite  opposite 
result.7 

It  was  not  easy  to  induce  the  Fire  Salamander  to  breed  in 
confinement ;  but  finally  this  was  obtained  by  keeping  it  at  a  low 
temperature  and  in  surroundings  where  there  was  no  water  basin 
—thus  depriving  it  of  the  possibility  of  laying  its  eggs  in  water. 
Most  of  the  embryos  degenerated,  but  finally,  after  the  female  of 
the  Fire  Salamander  ha'd  got  into  the  habit  of  laying  late,  it  gave 
birth  to  two  fully  developed,  dark  individuals,  just  like  the 
Black  Salamander.  The  reverse  result  was  obtained  by  experi- 
menting upon  the  Black  Salamander.  When  the  latter  was  kept 
in  a  warm  temperature,  near  to  a  basin  of  water,  it  gave  birth  to 
more  than  two  young  ones,  and  these  young  lived  in  water  and 
had  all  the  characters  of  the  Spotted  or  Fire  Salamander.8 

These  results  are  already  most  valuable,  but  Kammerer 
further  increased  their  value  by  proving  that  when  the  mode  of 
reproduction  of  the  Black  Salamander  has  once  been  changed, 
and,  after  having  been  kept  for  some  time  in  unusual  surround- 
ings it  has  taken  to  the  mode  of  reproduction  which  is  charac- 
teristic for  its  Spotted  congener,  its  descendants  continue  to  give 
birth  to  their  young  in  the  same  fashion,  even  after  they  have 
been  returned  to  their  normal  conditions  of  life. 

In  1904  Dr.  Kammerer  had  concluded  his  work  by  asking  him- 
self whether,  after  he  had  accustomed  the  Fire  Salamander  to 

*  P.  Kammerer,  in  Archiv  fiir  die  Entwicklungsmechanik,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  8-9. 

T  For  the  discussion  of  this  last  question  see  chapter  xxi.  of  Professor  Th.  H. 
Morgan's  Experimental  Zoology.  Also  chapter  xix. 

•  Archiv  fiir  die  Entwicklungsmechanik,  vol.  xvii.  1904,  pp.  165-264. 
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the  mode  of  propagation  of  the  Black  species,  and  vice  versa,  the 
new  reproduction  habits  would  be  transmitted  to  posterity?  Con- 
tinuing accordingly  his  experiments,9  he  tried  to  accustom  the 
Black  species  to  lay  its  young  ones  in  water,  in  the  shape  of  larvae, 
after  the  mode  of  its  Fire  congener.  This  proved  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult. However,  starting  from  the  idea  that  the  Black,  or  Alpine, 
Salamander  must  have  acquired  its  habit  of  giving  birth  to  fully 
developed  terrestrial  salamanders  because  she  could  not  find  in 
the  high  mountains  the  quiet,  not  running,  water  which  she 
needed,  nor  could  she  find  a  sufficiently  warm  water,  Dr.  Kam- 
merer,  in  his  second  series  of  experiments,  placed  his  Black  Sala- 
manders in  such  surroundings  that  they  had  no  dry  ground.  And 
when  they  had  once  laid  their  young  ones  in  such  surroundings 
he  simply  kept  them  in  a  terrarium,  with  a  wet  ground  and  with 
a  basin  of  water  by  its  side.  Then  he  accustomed  these  animals 
to  live  in  a  higher  temperature,  of  77°  to  86°,  and  in  these  con- 
ditions the  Black  Salamander  females  took  to  the  habit  of  early 
giving  birth  to  an  imperfect  progeny  of  larvae,  like  the  Fire 
Salamander. 

As  to  this  latter,  it  was  sufficient  to  take  away  the  water  basin 
of  the  terrarium,  and  to  keep  the  females  in  a  cellar  at  a  low  tem- 
perature (of  35°  to  39°)  during  the  winter,  and  in  an  empty  water 
tank  in  the  summer  (at  54°),  to  retard  the  birth  for  three  to  four 
months.  However,  the  low  temperature  had  also  retarded  the 
development  of  the  embryos,  and  all  that  Kammerer  obtained  was 
to  have  larvae  somewhat  more  developed  than  in  the  normal  con- 
ditions. These  larvae,  obtained  under  the  effect  of  a  lower  tem- 
perature, were  in  about  the  same  stage  of  development  as  the 
larvae  of  the  Alpine  Salamander,  obtained  under  the  effect  of  a 
higher  temperature  (xxv.  20). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  once  the  Fire  and  the  Alpine  Sala- 
manders had  been  brought  to  the  above-mentioned  new  habits,  the 
severity  of  the  experiments  which  had  provoked  these  changes 
'  could  be  relaxed  without  the  above-mentioned  changes  in  the 
mode  of  propagation  being  lost,  or  only  reduced,  in  the  next 
propagation  periods.' 

As  to  the  experiments  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  acquired 
characters,  they  gave  complicated  results,  so  that  the  original 
memoir  of  Dr.  Kammerer  must  be  consulted.  The  following 
summary,  in  his  own  words,  will,  however,  give  an  idea  of  the 
main  results  : 

(a)  An  inheritance  of  the  artificially  produced  change  in  reproduction 
took  place  i»  each  case  ;  (6)  when  the  second  generation  was  returned  to 
its  original  conditions  of  life,  the  change  was  maintained,  but  in  a  weakened 

•  « Vererbung  erzwungener  Fortpflanzungsanpaesungen,'  in  Boux's  Archiv, 
t.  xxv.  pp.  7-51,  with  plates. 
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degree— the  more  weakened  the  more  time  had  passed  between  the  return  to 
the  original  surroundings  and  the  delivery  ;  and  (c)  if  the  changed  conditions 
of  life  were  maintained,  the  change  in  reproduction  was  maintained  in  the 
second  generation,  either  in  the  same  or  in  a  stronger  degree.  (Pp.  48-49). 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  usual  objection,  according 
to  which  the  changes  produced  and  inherited  in  the  salamanders 
might  have  been  mere  atavistic  returns  to  previous  instincts,  has 
of  course  been  made — namely,  by  Dr.  Plate.10  But,  as  Kam- 
merer  had  already  mentioned,  this  reproach  could  be  applied  only 
to  one  of  the  two  series  of  his  experiments,  in  which  the  highly 
differentiated  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  Black  Salamander  was 
changed  into  the  lower  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  Spotted 
Salamander.  Consequently,  to  explain  the  inheritance  of  the 
changed  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  latter,  Plate  had  to  make 
suppositions  concerning  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
species  which  do  not  seem  very  probable,  and  to  which  Kammerer 
has  easily  replied.  (P.  524  of  same  volume  of  the  Archiv.) 

In  a  recent  work  Kammerer  gives  the  results  of  his  further 
experiments  upon  the  transformation  of  reproduction  habits— 
this  time  in  the  well-known  Alytes  obstetricans .  This  little  grey 
and  spotted  frog,  which  stands  between  the  frogs  and  the  toads  by 
its  forms  and  by  the  warts  which  cover  its  body,  usually  lives  in 
colonies  on  dry  land,  in  long  burrows.  It  is  very  common  in 
France,  and  is  known  for  its  sonorous  voice  and  the  sort  of  har- 
mony which  results  when  many  individuals  of  different  ages  are 
singing  at  night ,  sounding  each  one  its  own  note.  The  female 
lays  its  eggs  in  long  strings,  2  and  2J  feet  long,  and  the  male 
assists  the  female  to  get  rid  of  the  eggs.  After  that,  it  is  the  male 
alone  which  takes  care  of  the  eggs.  It  goes  to  its  burrow,  but 
comes  out  every  evening  to  find  its  food,  and  carries  about  the 
eggs,  attached  to  its  thighs,  apparently  without  being  hampered 
by  them  in  its  movements.11  When  the  eggs  are  matured,  the 
male  enters  some  pool ;  there  the  eggs  burst,  and  the  tadpoles 
begin  at  once  to  swim  about  in  search  of  food.  These  are,  then, 
the  reproduction  habits  which  Kammerer  undertook  to  alter. 

In  confinement  the  female  of  the  Alytes  maintained  its  habits 
—so  long,  at  least,  as  the  temperature  did  not  exceed  62.5° 
Fahr. ;  but  once  it  exceeded  this  limit,  important  changes  took 
place  in  the  mode  of  reproduction,  the  chief  of  them  being  that 
the  female  laid  its  eggs  in  water,  and  there  they  were  abandoned 
to  themselves.  The  care  usually  taken  of  them  by  the  male, 
and  which  gave  its  specific  name  to  the  Alytes  obstetricans, 
disappeared. 

The  descendants  from  these  eggs  offered  no  deviations  from 
the  normal  animals.  But  if  reproduction  without  nursing  care 

10  Roux's  Archiv.,  xxviii.  p.  524.         n  F.  Lataste,  quoted  by  E.  Sauvage. 
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became  habitual,  then  both  sexes  preferred  to  meet  in  water.  As 
to  the  individuals  born  without  paternal  care,  they  always  laid 
their  eggs  in  water,  if  the  conditions  of  the  experience  (raised 
temperature,  &c.)  were  maintained.  Several  other  important 
details  were  noticed,  but  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original 
memoir  of  Kammerer.  I  give  only  his  main  conclusion — namely, 
that  '  the  inheritance  of  the  enforced  change  in  the  mode  of  repro- 
duction and  development  took  place  :  (a)  in  each  case  when  the 
parents  had  acquired  a  standing  (immanente)  variation  of  the 
instinct;  and  (b)  where  the  germ-plasm  could  be  acted  upon 
during  its  maturing  period  by  the  altering  influences.'  12 

We  have  thus  a  new  proof  of  the  considerable  influence  of  the 
external  conditions  upon  the  mode  of  reproduction,  which  in- 
fluence was  contested  by  Weismann  and  his  school.  Besides,  we 
have  also  in  Dr.  Kammerer 's  work  the  confirmation  of  a  new 
principle  which,  I  believe,  is  being  brought  more  and  more  into 
prominence  by  modern  research — namely,  that  one  of  the  con- 
ditions for  the  hereditary  transmission  of  an  acquired  character  is 
that  the  modifying  influence  to  which  this  character  is  duo  should 
act  upon  the  individual  when  in  its  embryonic  stage.  Of  course, 
till  now  this  is  only  a  hypothesis,  which  has  a  certain  degree  of 
probability,  but  has  yet  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment on  a  wide  scale.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  to  say  more  on  a 
future  occasion,  when  I  discuss  heredity. 


IV 

Of  the  many  experimental  researches  that  are  made  at  the 
Vienna  Laboratory  in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  debated 
questions  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  those  of  Dr.  Przibram 
deserve  special  mention.  They  were  made  on  the  well-known 
Hermit  crabs,  which  dwell,  as  is  known,  in  the  shells  of  various 
molluscs.  If  the  shell  into  which  the  crab  has  lodged  its  posterior 
parts  be  cautiously  removed,  one  sees  that  the  abdomen  of  the 
crab  has  the  aspect  of  a  swollen  glossy  sack,  totally  unprotected, 
covered  only  with  a  very  thin  skin,  through  which  the  viscera  are 
seen,  and  upon  which  no  segmentation  can  be  detected,  unless  one 
resorts  to  the  magnifying  lens.  And  yet,  it  appeared  from  Dr. 
Przibram' s  experiments,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  leave  the  crabs 
divested  of  their  protecting  shells,  for  one  month  in  water,  to 
see  the  abdomen  becoming  shorter  and  flatter,  its  skin  taking 
a  rougher  and  harder  structure,  and  the  segmentation  of  the  skin 
becoming  quite  apparent.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  animal  is 

13  '  Vererbung  erzwungener  Fortpflanzungsanpaesungen/  iii.  in  Eoux's  Archiv, 
vol.  xxviii.  pp.  447-546. 
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thus  changed.  With  the  Eupagnus  crab,  whether  the  individuals 
experimented  upon  be  kept  in  full  light  or  in  the  dark,  patches 
of  dark  pigment  rapidly  develop  on  the  hard  skin  which  begins 
to  cover  the  abdomen. 

These  results,  Dr.  Przibram  remarks,  have  a  considerable 
theoretical  importance.  In  fact,  the  Hermit  crab  has  over  and 
over  again  been  represented  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  natural  selection.  Weismann  especially  made  much  of  it. 
Speaking  in  1892,  in  one  of  his  Essays  upon  Heredity,13  of  the 
atrophy  of  organs  which  are  no  more  useful  to  animals,  he  was 
quite  positive  in  maintaining  that  only  on  the  hypothesis  of 
natural  selection,  supported  by  his  hypothesis  of  '  universal  cross- 
ing,' or  '  panmixia,'  was  it  possible  to  explain  the  process  of 
degeneration  of  such  organs  as  the  hard  integument  in  the  Hermit 
crab,  in  the  aquatic  larvae  of  the  caddis-flies,  and  in  the  larvse  of 
certain  small  moths  protected  by  their  sheaths.  However,  Dr. 
Przibram 's  experiments  on  the  Hermit  crab  throw  considerable 
doubt  upon  these  views.  Altogether,  we  have  learned  lately, 
and  some  examples  of  it  are  given  in  the  preceding  pages, 
that  changes  attributed  formerly  to  the  extremely  slow  action 
of  natural  selection  are  easily  produced  under  the  influence 
of  a  changing  environment,  both  in  natural  conditions  and  in 
experimental  conditions  imitating  the  natural  ones,  within  the 
short  lifetime  of  the  individual,  and  this  undoubtedly  upsets  the 
speculations  which  were  so  readily  made  twenty  years  ago. 

The  rapid  return  [Dr.  Przibram  writes]  of  the  abdominal  tegument  of  the 
Crustacean  to  its  primary  condition  testifies  loudly  enough  that  in  the 
normal  Hermit  crab  we  have  only  the  hampering  of  a  capacity  of  develop- 
ment which  still  remains,  but  not  a  loss  of  that  capacity  in  consequence  of 
natural  selection.  When  Weismann  tries  to  explain  retrogression  by  '  pan- 
mixia '  and  '  germinal  selection,'  he  has  against  him  the  fact  that  the 
reaction  he  speaks  of  is  produced  at  once,  to  a  certain  amount  in  the  same 
individual." 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Przibram  continues,  the  question  'as  to 
whether  a  hereditary  transmission  of  such  changes  in  the  tegu- 
ment of  the  crab's  abdomen  is  possible,  is  not  yet  solved,' 
because  the  explorers  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  breeding  Hermit 
crabs  in  confinement ;  '  but,'  he  adds,  '  after  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  acquired  characters  has  been  proved  in  other  classes 
of  animals,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  already  in  the  first 
generation  we  may  obtain  considerable  changes,  as  they  would 
be  due  in  this  case  to  alterations  in  the  interchange  of  matter 
(Stoffwechsel  verdnderungen)  in  the  organism.'15 

"  Voh  "•  P-  16-  14  Roux'fi  Archiv,  t.  xxiii.  1907,  pp.  584  sq. 

14  Loc.  cit.  p.  593. 
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That  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life  produce  deep  alterations 
not  only  in  the  outer  appearance  of  animals,  but  also  in  the  com- 
position of  their  blood,  and  that  these  alterations  necessarily  must 
influence  the  rapidity  and  the  very  substance  of  all  life-processes, 
is  now  proved  by  direct  observation  on  rabbits  taken  to  high  alti- 
tudes. A  certain  number  of  wild  rabbits  were  taken  in  August 
1883  by  M.  Muntz  to  the  Observatory  that  was  built  on  the 
summit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  at  an  altitude  of  9500  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  where  the  average  barometric  pressure  is  only  a  little 
over  twenty-one  inches.  The  rabbits  supported  the  change  very 
well ;  they  fed  splendidly  and  bred  as  well  as  they  do  in  the  lower 
plains.  Seven  years  later,  in  1890,  they  were  carefully  examined, 
and  it  appeared  that  those  which  were  born  at  the  high-level 
station  already  differed  a  great  deal  from  those  which  had  been 
left  in  the  plain.  They  were  smaller,  had  less  developed  ears,  and 
their  fur-coats  were  already  of  a  lighter  colour  and  very  thick. 
Their  blood,  too,  had  undergone  a  considerable  change.  It  had 
become  denser,  contained  more  iron,  and  had  a  greater  power  of 
absorption  for  oxygen.  Thus,  it  had  an  average  density  of  1060  in 
the  Pic  du  Midi  rabbits,  and  only  of  1046  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain ;  it  contained  on  the  average  70.2  milligrams  of  iron 
for  each  100  grams  of  blood  with  the  mountain-dwellers,  and 
only  40.3  milligrams  in  the  plain ;  and  its  power  of  absorption  of 
oxygen  was  17.3  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen  per  each  100  grams, 
as  against  9.6  cubic  centimetres  for  the  low -level  rabbits.16  A 
similar  increase  was  also  found  when  sheep,  born  in  the  valley, 
were  taken  to  an  altitude  of  8200  feet,  and  M.  Viault,  who 
analysed  their  blood,  proved  that  the  change  was  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  red  corpuscles.  Life  at  a  high  altitude 
had  thus  an  effect  similar  to  that  which  is  obtained  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  food. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  case  and  the  preceding  were 
evidently  due  to  several  causes  besides  mountain  air,  such  as  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  absorbed  food ;  and  no  discrimination 
was  made  between  the  effects  of  these  different  causes.  But  what 
imports  us  most  in  this  case  is  to  show  that  the  external  changes 
produced  by  a  change  of  environment  are  due  to  such  a  deep 
cause  as  changes  in  the  physical,  chemical  and  physiological  com- 
position of  the  blood.  Such  changes  cannot  but  exercise  their 
effect  on  the  whole  of  the  organism,  including  its  reproduction 
processes  and  its  germinal  plasm. 

16  Comptes  Rendus,  t.  cxii.  1891. 
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I  am  compelled  to  omit  many  other  interesting  works  in  the 
same  direction.    But  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  be  it  only  in  a 
few  words,   some   less-known   modern  investigations   of   Edw. 
Babak,  W.  Eoux,  and  E.   Schepelmann  into  the  influence  of 
various  sorts  of  food  upon  the  digestive  tube  and  other  organs  of 
animals.     These  extremely  complicated  researches  are  not  yet 
concluded;  but,  being  conducted  in  physiological  laboratories  by 
experienced  physiologists,  they  promise  to  yield  most  valuable 
data  for  the  knowledge  of  variation  due  to  the  use  and  disuse  of 
different  organs  and  the  conditions  under  which  such  variations 
may  be  inherited." 

It  was  already  known  from  the  experiments  of  Weiss  and 
those  of  Houssay  18  that  considerable  changes  had  been  produced 
in  the  digestive  tube  of  chickens  after  they  had  been  fed  for  four 
months  with  horseflesh,  when  Edw.  Babak  began  a  series  of 
similar  experiments  on  tadpoles.  All  such  investigations  offer 
great  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  their  results,  inasmuch 
as  it  appears  from  the  work  of  Pawlow  that  different  sorts  of  food 
not  only  produce  notable  changes  in  the  strength  of  the  gastric 
juice  secreted  after  the  absorption  of  a  given  food,  but  that  they 
also  call  forth  different  secretions  from  different  glands,  so  that 
their  effects  on  the  digestive  tube  are  not  merely  physical  but 
also  chemical,  or  rather  physiological.  However,  it  was  esta- 
blished with  certainty  by  Edw.  Babak's  experiments19  that  a 
prolonged  keeping  of  tadpoles  on  an  exclusively  vegetable  food 
which  could  not  be  rapidly  digested,  by  imposing  more  work  on 
the  digestive  tube,  led  to  an  increase  of  its  surface  relatively  to  its 
inner  volume.20  And  this  increase  is  considered  by  Babak  to  be, 
as  it  certainly  is,  a  proof  of  '  a  direct  adaptation  of  the  organism  to 
a  certain  function,  produced  by  the  performance  of  this  function.' 
It  is  thus  one  of  those  cases  of  which  we  saw  several  examples 
when  we  examined  the  adaptive  changes  produced  in  plants  by 
placing  them  under  new  conditions  of  life.  It  is  a  case  of  *  func- 
tional adaptation,'  which  does  not  require  that  natural  selection 
should  pick  out  the  most  suitable  variations  out  of  thousands  of 
indiscriminate  variations  :  it  is  produced  in  the  individual,  in  the 

"  Roux's  Archiv  fur  die  Entwicklungsmechanik,  vole.  xxi.  1906,  and 
xxiii.  1907. 

II  Comptes  Rendus,  t.  cxxxv.  1902,  p.  1357,  and  cxxxvii.  1903,  p.  934. 
"  ROUX'B  Archiv,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  611  sq. 

10  Taking  1000  individuals,  originated  from  six  mothers,  and  keeping 
them  in  six  different  compartments  of  his  aquarium  on  different  sorts  of  food, 
Herr  Babak  found  that  the  lengths  of  the  digestive  tube  were  6.6  lengths  of  the 
body  with  the  tadpoles  fed  on  the  meat  of  vertebrates,  5.9  when  the  food  con- 
sisted of  molluscs,  7.6  when  it  consisted  of  lobster,  and  8.3  lengths  when  the 
food  was  entirely  vegetarian  albumen  (Beitrdge  der  chemischen  Physiologic-  und 
Pathologic,  1905,  Bd.  vii.  ;  summed  up  in  Naturwissenschaftliche  Rundschau, 
1906,  Bd.  xxi.). 
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short  interval  of  a  few  months,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  new 
'  environment '  (changed  food).  It  is  what  Herbert  Spencer 
so  perfectly  welf  described  as  *  direct  adaptation,'  in  opposition 
to  the  '  indirect  adaptation  '  through  the  intermediary  of  natural 
selection,  and  what  W.  Koux  tries  to  explain  through  the 
'  struggle  of  the  parts  of  the  organism.' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  sum  up  in  these  pages  the  works  of 
Roux  21  and  Schepelmann  "  on  the  effects  of  various  sorts  of  food 
on  the  digestive  tube  and  the  other  organs  of  geese.  Their 
results  are  too  complicated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  not  only  the 
digestive  tube  undergoes  substantial  changes  (elongation  and  so 
on) ,  but  quite  a  series  of  alterations  takes  place  in  the  accommoda- 
tions of  different  portions  of  the  digestive  apparatus  to  different 
sorts  of  food.  This  important  organ  is  thus  endowed  with  an 
astounding  variability.  However,  it  was  found  that  two  different 
periods  must  be  distinguished  in  the  development  of  all  organs  : 
one  period,  when  the  auto-differentiation  of  the  organ  takes  place 
in  virtue  of  its  inherited  properties,  and  another,  when  the 
function  it  performs  gives  it  its  definite  character.  Besides, 
notable  changes  were  found  to  take  place  in  the  quantity  and  the 
composition  of  the  blood ;  so  that,  taking  everything  into  conside- 
ration, new  vistas  are  opened  upon  this  question  of  use  and  disuse, 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  different  effects  of  use  and  disuse  may, 
or  may  not,  be  transmitted  by  inheritance. 

VI 

To  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  animals'  response  to  their  sur- 
roundings, I  ought  also  to  analyse  the  investigations  made  into 
the  changes  produced  by  a  changing  environment  in  the  colours 
and  the  markings  of  animals.  It  appears,  however,  that  even  a 
rapid  review  of  the  vast  subject  wEich  I  have  written  for  this 
essay  would  double  its  size ;  so  that  I  must  give  up  for  the  moment 
the  analysis  of  the  variation  of  colours,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
excellent  reviews  of  the  whole  subject  given  by  Professor  Delage 
and  M.  Goldsmith,  Professor  Th.  H.  Morgan,  and  Dr.  Plate  in 
their  above-mentioned  books,  and  especially  by  Miss  Newbigin  in 
a  special  work  devoted  to  colour  in  nature.23 

Taking,  then,  those  researches  which  deal  with  the  experi- 
mental variation  of  form  and  structure  in  plants  and  animals, 

21  W.  Roux,  '  Ueber  die  funktionelle  Anpassung  des  Muekelmagens  dee  Gane,' 
in  Archiv  fur  die  Entwicklungsmechanik,  1906,  t.  xxi.  p.  461  sq. 

"  E.  Schepelmann,  'Ueber  die  gestaltende  Wirkung  verschiedener  Er- 
nahrung  auf  die  Organe  dee  Gans ' ;  same  Archiv,  t.  xxi.  1906,  p.  500  sq.,  and 
t.  xxiii.  1907,  p.  183. 

28  Colour  in  Nature:  a  Study  in  Biology,  London,  1898  (John  Murray).  In 
1901  I  gave  a  brief  introductory  sketch  of  this  subject  in  a  'Recent  Science' 
article  (Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  September  1901). 
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and  of  which  some  specimens  have  been  given  in  this  article  and 
in  the  article  on  plants,24  one  must  certainly  confess  that,  although 
most  of  them  were  conducted  with  admirable  skill,  they  never- 
theless represent  only  the  first  steps  towards  the  foundation  of  a 
new  branch  of  science — physiological  experimental  morphology. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  zoological  works.  Many  earlier  re- 
searches have,  in  fact,  the  character  of  a  mere  reconnoitring  of 
the  ground  to  be  explored;  and  only  the  later  investigators,  by 
paying  a  special  attention  to  the  facts  which  throw  a  light  upon 
the  inner,  physiological,  and  anatomical  causes  of  variations,  pre- 
pare materials  for  the  solution  of  the  question— whether  these 
changes  are  not  too  superficial  to  be  inherited  ? 

And  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  experimental  researches  into 
Variation  have  already  given  two  important  results. 

First  of  all,  they  have  contributed  to  retain,  and  still  firmer 
to  establish,  biology  on  its  proper  basis — that  of  observation  and 
experiment.  During  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  had  too  many 
discussions  about  theories  of  heredity — too  far-fetched,  in  the 
opinion  of  prominent  anatomists,  for  the  modest  anatomical  basis 
upon  which  they  were  built ;  and  the  result  was  that  mere 
dialectics  began  too  often  to  take  the  place  of  scientific  gene- 
ralisation and  empiric  research,  and  with  a  certain  number  of 
biologists  one  meets  now,  even  in  the  fatherland  of  Bacon  and 
Darwin,  a  painful  neglect  of  experimental  study  in  this  field. 

And  yet  those  who  pursue  the  experimental  study  of  Variation 
are  only  continuing  the  studies  that  Darwin  began  when  he  spent 
several  years  on  his  great  work  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants 
under  Domestication,  which  had  to  be  followed  by  Variation  in 
Nature.  They  investigate,  as  Darwin  did,  how  the  different 
natural  factors — temperature,  moisture,  light,  food,  overcrowd- 
ing, and  so  on — affect,  each  one  separately  and  all  together,  the 
forms,  the  colours,  the  organs,  and  the  tissues  of  different 
organisms.  Like  Darwin  himself,  they  are  not  afraid  of  the 
word  'Lamarckism,'  when  their  researches  confirm  the  views  of 
Lamarck ;  they  do  not  repudiate  it  for  any  theoretical  or 
social  reason,  but  they  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  it.  And  they  main- 
tain that  the  last  word  as  to  the  causes  of  variability  and  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters  will  belong — not  to  theories 
about  heredity,  however  clever  they  may  be,  but  to  experiment, 
to  empirical  research  into  the  causes  of  variation.  And  in 
pursuing  their  laborious  work  they  are  far  more  true  *  Dar- 
winians '  than  those  who,  having  once  taken  from  Darwin  his 
conception  of  Struggle  for  Life  and  Natural  Selection,  neglect 
now  those  experimental  studies  of  Variation  which  he  left  un- 
finished only  because  of  his  failing  health. 

84  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  July  1910. 
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Those  biologists  who  pursue  the  experimental  study  of 
Variation,  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  Variation  in  Nature,35 
have  already  established  one  important  fact.  They  have  proved 
that  besides  the  accidental,  '  indefinite,'  and  '  indiscriminate  ' 
variation,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  causes,  but  which 
we  can  with  some  probability  attribute  chiefly  to  the  vagaries 
of  heredity,  and  which  is  kept,  in  its  bulk,  within  certain 
narrow  limits — there  is  variation  which  is  definite ,  discriminate , 
greater  in  its  effects,  and  to  a  very  great  degree  adaptive.  It  is 
the  variation  which  we  saw,  for  instance,  developing  the  organs 
of  touch  and  smell  in  animals  taken  from  an  open  pond  and 
placed  in  the  dark  surroundings  of  the  Paris  catacombes ;  that 
sort  of  variation  which  changes  in  individuals  placed  in  unusual 
conditions  their  ways  of  reproduction,  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  environment ;  or  alters  the  tissues,  the  outer  form, 
and  the  assimilation  powers  of  a  plant,  so  as  to  make  it  better 
adapted  than  the  mother-plant  was  to  Alpine,  or  maritime,  or 
desert  surroundings.  This  part  of  Variation  is  a  physiological 
fact.  It  has  its  laws,  and  these  laws  and  their  consequences 
modern  biologists  try  to  disentangle  by  experiment? 

As  to  the  objection  which  is  now  made  by  a  considerable 
number  of  biologists — especially  zoologists — namely,  that  these 
variations,  provoked  by  the  action  of  the  environment,  cannot 
be  inherited,  and  that  they  could  be  inherited  only  if  they  were 
provoked  by  some  unknown  cause  in  times  past ,  and ,  after  having 
been  dormant  since  that  time  as  a  potentiality  in  the  germ-plasm, 
would  be  produced  now  accidentally,  by  inheritance — we  shall 
examine  this  objection,  which  often  takes  the  character  of  a  mere 
doubt,  on  some  future  occasion. 

P.  KROPOTKIN. 


25  I  mean  such  works  as  those  of  Cope,  Osborn,  Hyatt,  Willeston,  Kellogg, 
Kolliker,  and  so  on,  on  animals ;  and  of  Grisebach,  Sachs,  Henslow,  Maheu,  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Stations,  and  so  on,  on  plants. 
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BROWNING   BIOGRAPHY 


BROADLY  speaking,  we  may  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  bio- 
graphy ;  one  of  them  has  for  its  basis  personal  impression,  personal 
study,  personal  knowledge,  and  personal  recollection.  '  Nobody 
can  write  the  life  of  a  man  but  those  who  have  eat  and  drunk  and 
lived  in  social  intercourse  with  him,'  was  the  dictum  of  a  man 
whose  own  life  came  to  be  written  in  fulfilment  of  these  condi- 
tions :  a  Life  which  has  been  accounted  worthy  of  the  wonder, 
admiration  and  desire  of  all  biographers  later  than  James  Boswell. 
Close  personal  knowledge  is  usually  essential  to  that  vitality  of 
description  which  brings  before  us  the  very  man  as  he  looked,  as 
he  talked,  and  in  those  looks  and  that  talk  revealed  himself  as  even 
in  his  actions  he  was  not  always  revealed.  But  if  there  is  a  large 
advantage  in  the  fact  of  having  intimately  known  the  subject  of 
the  biography  undertaken ,  that  very  fact  creates  a  disadvantage  by 
which  it  may  be  seriously  weighted. 

On  the  one  hand,  to  come  within  the  circle  of  close  friendships 
is  to  assume  the  duty  of  observing  those  gracious  reserves  de- 
manded by  intimacy,  and  of  withholding  from  the  outside  world 
what  it  was  never  meant  to  share ;  and  the  difficulty  of  applying 
to  a  friend  those  canons  of  judgment  easily  enough  applied  else- 
where is  not  lightly  to  be  surmounted.  On  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
scientious determination  to  give  a  truthful  picture,  a  deliberate 
avoidance  of  anything  that  might  look  like  partiality,  may  create 
a  liability  to  err  in  another  direction,  and  make  the  picture  some- 
thing harder  and  stiffer  than  might  have  been  drawn  by  a  hand 
less  loving.  Again,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  giving  satisfaction  to 
other  friends  of  the  subject  of  the  biography,  who  may  perhaps 
even  quarrel  with  the  likeness  presented,  and  say,  '  It  is  not  as  I 
knew  him  ;  you  have  shown  him  through  the  medium  of  your  own 
mind  :  it  is  not  he.' 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr,  whose  friendship  with 
Robert  Browning  was  one  of  many  years,  had  well  performed  a 
more  than  difficult  task,  is  no  light  praise.  She  drew  for  us  no 
impressionist  portrait,  she  gave  us  no  cut-and-dried  description; 
in  her  book  we  have  what  no  one  can  think  of  as  unreal,  strained, 
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or  falsely  coloured.  We  have  also  in  that  book  not  the  faintest 
failure  in  tact  or  taste,  and  not  one  word  that  could  give  pain  to 
the  living  who  were  bound  to  the  dead  by  any  bond  whatsoever. 
If  to  some  this  quality  last  mentioned  seem  to  partake  of  negation 
rather  than  of  positive  virtue — though  to  regard  it  thus  would  be 
an  error — there  is  much  besides  which  all  would  agree  in  classing 
as  merit  positive ;  in  the  telling  of  the  story  of  Eobert  Browning's 
life,  and  in  much  fine  psychological  study  and  careful  criticism. 
One  thinks,  '  What  does  such  a  biography  cost  a  friend  to  write?  ' 
And  some  of  us,  at  least,  would  say  in  their  hearts,  '  May  it  never 
be  mine  to  know.' 

What  I  have  said  here  applies  to  the  book  as  it  left  the 
author's  hands;  not  to  the  '  revised  edition,'  to  which  exception 
may  be  taken  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  matter  of  literary 
style  alone  the  alterations  and  additions  are  to  be  regretted. 

Mrs.  Orr's  book  has  been  spoken  of  at  some  length  because, 
written  by  special  request  of  Mr.  Browning's  family,  by  one  com- 
petent in  so  many  ways  to  undertake  the  work,  it  was  really  the 
standard  Life  of  Robert  Browning.  But  there  was  room  left  for 
other  studies  of  the  poet  of  a  different  kind  or  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  and  Mrs.  Orr  would  no  doubt  have  welcomed  what- 
ever might  further  cast  a  true  light  on  the  study  of  him  whose 
burial  in  the  great  Abbey  was  the  ultimate  record  of  the  finding 
of  the  verdict  that  Eobert  Browning  was  not  only  of  the  great 
poets  of  England,  but  of  the  greatest. 

The  second  kind  of  biography  depends  mostly  on  sources  open 
to  all  students  of  its  subject,  sources  which  will  still  be  open  when 
there  is  no  one  left  who,  not  once  only,  but  many  and  many  a 
time,  saw  the  man  plain,  and  whom  he  stopped  to  speak  with  so 
often.  Of  this  kind  is  the  fine  piece  of  biography  and  criticism 
which  came  from  Professor  Dowden's  pen  six  years  ago  :  a  book 
written  when  there  had  been  given  to  the  public  large  collections 
of  letters,  of  which  Mrs.  Orr  had  the  use  only  of  a  few,  still  in  the 
manuscript  state.  Needless  to  say,  these  letters  have  been  used 
with  a  discretion  as  fine  as  the  whole  matter  and  manner  of  the 
biography.  The  existence  of  such  a  book  as  this  would  naturally 
handicap  a  later  biographer;  but  a  later  biographer  has  come 
forward  who,  in  addition  to  the  volumes  of  letters,  the  love-letters, 
and  those  written  from  Italy  by  Mrs.  Browning,  has  had  access  to 
other  sources  in  the  diary  of  Alfred  Domett  (Browning's  Waring), 
of  which  we  are  given  several  important  extracts ;  and  also  to  a 
collection  of  Browning  letters,  privately  printed  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Wise.1 

1  The  Life,  of  Robert  Browning,  with  Notices  of  his  Writings,  his  Family, 
and  his  Friends.  By  W.  Hall  Griffin.  Completed  and  arranged  by  Harry 
Christopher  Minchin.  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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A  Life  of  Browning  was  written  very  shortly  after  his  death 
by  William  Sharp  (Fiona  Macleod),  himself  a  poet,  who,  despite 
the  disadvantage  he  was  under  of  haste  and  lack  of  information 
from  quarters  where,  at  so  early  a  time,  it  would  have  been  indeli- 
cate for  a  stranger  to  seek  it,  gave  us  a  book  which,  if  often  in- 
accurate in  its  minor  facts,  yet  had  the  glowing  interest  of  the 
thought  of  one  poet  about  an  older  and  a  greater.  Later  on  came 
a  brilliant  little  volume  of  Mr.  Chesterton's,  showing,  as  we 
should  expect,  a  power  of  insight  occasionally  dimmed  by  per- 
sistent efforts  to  see  what  no  one  else  had  seen. 

The  latest  biography  of  Browning  is  the  work  of  one  whose 
faith  in  his  subject,  and  love  for  that  subject,  made  him  feel  that 
no  pains  were  too  great  to  spend  thereon  ;  and  made  it  also  impos- 
sible for  any  egotism  of  his  own  to  obtrude  itself.  It  is  not  a  work 
of  genius,  unless  we  allow  genius  to  be,  as  it  has  been  oddly 
denned,  the  power  of  taking  infinite  pains.  The  book  is  some- 
what ponderous  both  in  outward  appearance  and  in  its  structure 
and  treatment ;  somewhat  too  evidently  designed  to  be  useful ; 
somewhat  overladen  with  detail ;  the  product  of  an  immense 
amount  of  pains  spent  in  collecting  materials  from  various  sources 
and  in  various  ways ;  yet  a  book  that  for  many  will  have  a  value 
and  interest  higher  than  the  value  set  upon  finer  work,  and  the 
interest  taken  in  it.  Professor  Griffin's  regrettedly  early  death 
came  when  he  had  collected  his  materials  and  written  more  than 
half  his  work;  and  Mr.  Minchin  has  finished  the  volume,  and 
given  us  what  he  believes  his  friend  to  have  intended,  his  aim 
having  been  '  not  a  study  of  the  life  of  Eobert  Browning  seen 
through  a  temperament,  but  a  record  based  upon  a  sympathetic 
review  of  accepted  facts.'  If  Mr.  Minchin's  name  is  not  further 
on  mentioned  as  Professor  Griffin's  coadjutor  to  a  considerable 
extent,  he  will  understand  that  it  is  not  from  any  overlooking  of 
his  share  in  the  work. 

The  book  is  uncoloured  by  anything  arising  from  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Browning,  but  it  does  give  us  the  poet  '  seen 
through  a  temperament.'  How  otherwise  could  it  be?  The  per- 
sonal equation  will  always  be  with  us,  and  help  or  hinder  not 
merely  according  to  its  value,  but  according  to  its  amount;  and 
we  all  see,  each  of  us,  through  his  own  temperament,  whatever 
it  may  be.  In  this  case  the  temperament  is  of  a  very  practical 
kind. 

Not  only  has  there  been  much  collecting  of  whatever  facts 
were  to  be  got  at,  but  Professor  Griffin's  zeal  led  him  to  visit 
places  connected  with  Browning  both  in  England  and  abroad. 
He  followed  him  to  Florence,  to  Asolo,  and  doubtless  to  Borne. 
He  visited  the  various  places  that  had  seen  the  sojourn  of 
Browning  and  his  wife,  and  took  many  photographs,  some  of 
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which  form  illustrations  to  his  book.  Several  people  will  remem- 
ber a  lantern  lecture  given  by  Professor  Griffin  in  the  eighties, 
illustrating  the  journey  of  Pompilia  and  Caponsacchi  from  Arezzo 
to  Borne,  all  the  photographs  having  been  taken  by  the  lecturer. 
This  topographical  method  is  to  many  a  very  helpful  thing. 

It  is  well  to  notice  that  Professor  Griffin's  aim  in  the  book  he 
projected  and  partly  accomplished  was  not  to  give  any  '  systematic 
interpretation  '  of  the  poems,  '  nor  any  detailed  criticism ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  everything  that  could  be  discovered  as  to  their 
origins,  their  growth  and  reception  by  the  public  was  to  be  in- 
cluded.' In  the  mere  study  of  origins  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
missing  the  true  blank  of  the  eye.  It  is  easy  to  say,  '  Where  did 
you  get  your  bricks?  Did  you — oh,  tell  us  !— did  you  make  them 
yourself?  And  did  you  make  them  without  straw  ?'  By  the  way, 
the  making  of  bricks  without  such  straw  as  you  get  in  Egypt  is 
not  an  unimportant  piece  of  work.  The  real  value  of  arriving  at 
origins  and  the  looking  up  of  originals  would  appear  to  be  the 
perception  of  their  bearing  on  the  poet's  mental  and  spiritual 
development,  and  the  tracing  of  the  power  of  his  genius  to  trans- 
mute as  well  as  to  assimilate.  The  growth  of  Browning  was 
extraordinarily  rapid ;  he  almost  leaped  into  maturity  :  but  de- 
velopment goes  on  and  on,  may  go  on  till  the  very  end. 

We  have  had  many  interpreters  of  Browning,  and  where 
interpretation  is  of  '  imagination  penetrative  '  we  are  glad  of 
it  and  grateful  for  it.  Interpretation  of  the  obvious  is, 
of  course,  an  impertinence,  and,  just  as  in  religion  scrupulo- 
sity is  a  slur  on  God's  generosity,  so  in  literature  over- 
explanation  is  an  insult  to  man's  understanding.  It  is  far 
better  to  read  a  poet  than  to  read  about  him,  and  to  medi- 
tate on  his  words  than  to  study  the  most  lucid  and  brilliant  '  glossa 
of  ' — whoever  it  may  be.  Let  us  hearken  and  listen  to  his  message 
in  whatever  shape  it  comes  to  us.  If  the  study  of  others  stimu- 
late our  own  study,  if  what  they  know  of  the  poet's  message  be 
not  taken  instead  of  the  direct  appeal  of  that  message  to  ourselves, 
it  is  well.  Let  us  hear  what  others  have  heard  and  seen,  but  let 
us  use  our  own  ears  and  our  own  eyes,  not  being  content  with  the 
witness  of  theirs,  however  clear  their  hearing,  however  acute  their 
sight. 

Acknowledgment  has  been  often  made  of  the  great  debt  which 
Browning  owed  to  his  father,  in  having  by  him  been  set  free  to 
make  poetry  his  profession ,  as  well  as  in  having  had  access  through 
him  to  lore  such  as  it  has  not  been  given  to  many  to  be  acquainted 
with ,  still  less  to  be  steeped  in ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that 
Browning  appears  to  have  derived  from  his  father  his  remarkable 
method  of  making  various  people  of  various  '  sorts  and  conditions  ' 
speak  on  the  same  subject ,  giving  the  account  of  it  as  seen  through 
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their  various  temperaments,  apprehended  according  to  their 
powers  of  apprehension,  with  the  helps  or  drawbacks  of  circum- 
stance and  environment.  For  each  of  us  sees  with  the  eyes  of  his 
mind  differently  from  others,  as  he  sees  differently  from  others 
with  the  eyes  of  his  body.  In  a  very  interesting  paper  contributed 
to  the  Girls1  Realm  (January  1905)  by  Miss  Alice  Corkran,  at 
whose  early  home  the  father  of  Kobert  Browning  was  a  most 
frequent  and  welcome  visitor,  and  who  describes  him  as  a  most 
learned  and  most  lovable  old  man,  this  is  clearly  shown.  Miss 
Corkran  says  : 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  his  father  I  can  trace  in  Mr.  Browning. 
Episodes  of  crime  had  a  singular  attraction  for  both.  .  .  .  He  would  also 
be  continually  writing  imaginary  conversations  and  illustrating  them.  The 
illustrations  usually  consisted  of  the  heads  of  rustics  discussing  some  event. 
Each  saw  it  from  a  different  point  of  view.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  theme  would 
be  that  of  a  crime.  ...  All  the  worthies  of  the  place  would  be  represented 
telling  each  other  what  each  thought  upon  the  subject.  .  .  .  There  was  what 
the  butcher  thought  of  it,  what  the  baker  thought  of  it,  what  the  policeman, 
what  the  village  busybody,  &c.  &c.  .  .  .  I  have  often  thought  since  that  the 
germ  that  later  developed  into  his  son's  great  poem  The  Ring  and  the 
Book  was  to  be  found  here.  It,  too,  is  the  history  of  a  ghastly  crime  told 
in  different  ways  by  different  people. 

This,  surely,  has  something  to  do  with  those  '  origins  '  which 
Professor  Griffin  sets  himself  to  discover. 

The  early  influences  on  Robert  Browning  were  by  far  the  most 
powerful.  Lover  of  Italy  though  he  became,  and  saturated  as  he 
was  with  her  art  and  her  aspects  of  nature,  he  was  intensely 
English  in  his  thought  and  in  his  prejudices,  as  well  as  in  the 
manner  of  his  artistic  expression.  Curiously  the  poem  in  which 
all  these  things  may  be  most  markedly  found,  Christmas  Eve  and 
Easter  Day,  was  written  in  Florence. 

Browning  never  kept  a  diary,  and,  as  we  know,  he  burned 
many  letters  some  years  before  his  death.  He  had  a  horror  of 
what  has  become  a  plague  not  only  in  journalism  but  in  literature, 
that  spirit  which  recognises  no  bounds  to  that  inquisitiveness 
which  is  the  sin  of  excess  in  relation  to  wholesome  interest,  and  no 
barrier  against  its  intrusion.  He  had  suffered  intensely  in  receiv- 
ing letters  from  strangers  actually  requesting  his  wife's  autograph 
— a  class  of  letter  which  he  always  thrust  unanswered  into  the 
fire.  He  had  more  even  than  such  requests  to  try  him  in  this 
special  direction — attempts  at  the  publication  of  private  letters  of 
hers,  as  well  as  at  the  reprinting  of  her  early  work.  For  her  he 
was  far  more  sensitive  than  for  himself. 

The  great  incident  in  Browning's  life  as  a  man,  an  incident 
not  without  large  importance  in  his  life  as  a  poet  also,  was  the 
meeting  with  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett,  at  first  mind  to  mind  and 
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then  face  to  face,  with  all  that  followed  of  courtship,  marriage 
and  the  wedded  life  of  fifteen  years.  The  story  is  one  of  the  great 
and  wonderful  stories  in  English  literature. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Elizabeth  Barrett's  letters  to 
Home a  in  which  she  tells  how  once,  '  making  an  ungenerous  in- 
ference from  the  fact  of  pain  being  connected  with  the  affections,' 
she  '  had  observed  that '  she  '  would  refuse  to  know  anybody,  man, 
woman  or  child,  whom  '  she  '  was  likely  to  love  and  be  loved  by 
intensely.'  The  friend  to  whom  she  spoke  saw  differently,  and 
saw  rightly,  as  Miss  Barrett  felt  at  once.  Is  it  too  far-fetched  a 
suggestion  that  this  feeling  working  on  an  instinctive  recognition 
of  what  might  one  day  come  of  it  helped  to  make  her  delay  the 
inevitable  meeting  with  Eobert  Browning? 

We  have  been  allowed  to  know  more  of  the  love-story  than 
could  have  been  possible  before  the  publication  of  the  letters  which 
passed  between  this  man  and  woman ;  and  it  is  quite  open  to  ask 
whether  it  were  well  that  such  a  source  of  information  as  these 
love-letters  contain  should  have  been  opened  up  to  the  world  at 
large.  It  has  been  said  that  the  reasons  which  would  have  justi- 
fied the  withholding  of  them  from  the  public  would  also  have  justi- 
fied the  withholding  of  the  sonnets  which  the  little  '  Portuguese ' 
Catarina  wrote  to  her  English  Camoens.  But  sonnets  and  love- 
letters  do  not  rank  together ;  the  very  form  of  poetry  is  a  kind  of 
veil,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  these  priceless  sonnets  are  the  less 
sacred  for  being  among  us  and  with  us,  to  be  much  loved,  and  to 
show  us  things  great  and  high,  which  it  is  good  that  we  should 
see.  The  best  plea  for  the  publication  of  the  love-letters  which 
I  know  of  is  Professor  Dowden's,  who  points  out  that  the  feelings 
expressed  in  them  are  never  merely  private  or  peculiar  : 

It  is  the  common  wave  of  human  passion,  the  common  love  of  man  and 
woman,  that  here  leaps  from  the  depths  to  the  height,  and  over  which  ever 
and  anon  the  iris  of  beauty  appears  with — it  is  true — an  unusual  intensity. 
And  so  in  reading  the  letters  we  have  no  sense  of  prying  into  secrets ;  there 
are  no  secrets  to  be  discovered  ;  what  is  most  intimate  is  most  common  ; 
only  here  what  is  most  common  rises  up  to  its  highest  point  of  attainment. 

The  influence  of  Mrs.  Browning  on  her  husband's  poetry  may, 
it  has  been  noticed,  be  specially  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Pompilia, 
and  most  markedly  in  her  passion  of  motherhood.  There  are 
touches  more  like  the  woman  poet  than  the  man.  The  passages 
addressed  to  his  Lyric  Love  seem  to  have  almost  caught  the 
utterance  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  his  wife. 

Browning  met  his  great  loss  bravely  :  he  disputed  it  like  a  man, 
deeply  though  he  felt  it  as  a  man.  He  took  up  his  doubly  parental 
duty ;  he  went  on  with  his  work.  And  new  interests  came  in  a 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  65. 
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changed  manner  of  life  and  through  the  formation  of  new  ties,  the 
new  ones  never  involving  light  regard  of  the  older  ones.  But 
death  loosened  many  of  these,  and  Browning  was  the  survivor  of 
many  of  his  intimates.  Professor  Griffin's  book  purports  to  tell 
of  Browning's  friends,  rightly  valuing  the  powerful  influence  on 
every  life  of  the  friendships  which  it  forms.  Some  of  these  friends 
took  part  in  the  work  of  the  Browning  Society,  which  did  so  much , 
as  the  poet  knew  and  acknowledged,  to  make  his  poetry  better 
known.  The  friend  who  did  most  in  this  direction,  Mrs.  Suther- 
land Orr,  was  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  her  Handbook  to 
Robert  Browning's  Works  has  an  added  value  in  having  been,  of 
course  unofficially,  authorised  by  the  poet  himself. 

Some  of  us  remember  how  one  evening,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society,  a  whisper  went  round  that  Waring  was  among  us.  Alfred 
Domett  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  it  was  a  great  delight 
to  have  his  presence,  though  he  did  not  speak,  as  we  could  have 
wished  him  to  do. 

Among  the  friends  of  Browning's  youth  and  early  manhood  of 
whom  Professor  Griffin  gives  a  little  sketch ,  the  two  sisters 
Flower  are  prominent.  As  there  seems  some  probability  that 
Eliza  Flower  was  the  inspirer  of  Pauline,  and  as  she  certainly  had 
a  very  special  place  in  the  affection  of  the  young  poet,  it  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  some  time  ago  a  copy  of  her  annotations 
to  Sordello  came  into  my  hands,  with  the  comment,  '  She  was 
probably  better  able  than  we  to  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
poem,  and,  though  her  annotations  are  mostly  interjections  and 
scorings,  they  may  put  one  on  tracks.'  The  edition  used  was 
Moxon's  of  1841.  There  is  much  deep  scoring  and  there  are  a 
few  comments,  mostly  short.  At  p.  50,  from  the  words  '  of 
singing  '  down  to  the  end,  Miss  Flower  wrote  :  '  Ah,  naughty ! 
why  not  leave  the  lovely  quotation  (the  only  saying  left  of  Sor- 
dello) without  besmearing  it  with  your  false  varnish  of  conceited 
fancies?  ' 

It  seems  hardly  necessary,  after  all  these  years,  to  have  men- 
tioned the  FitzGerald  episode.  Mrs.  Orr  had  to  speak  of  it  because 
the  sonnet  had  found  a  mention  in  a  widely  circulated  biblio- 
graphy, and  she  was  able  to  tell  us  what  was  then  known  only  to 
herself  and  Miss  Browning  of  the  regret  which  Browning  had  felt 
when  it  was  too  late  to  withdraw  the  verses  from  publication.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  if  FitzGerald  had  known  how,  when 
a  certain  trunk  had  gone  astray,  Mrs.  Browning's  anxiety  had 
been,  not  for  the  manuscript  of  Aurora  Leigh  which  it  contained, 
but  for  her  little  son's  pretty  frocks,  he  would  never  have  written 
the  passage  in  his  diary,  so  unfortunately  overlooked  by  his  editor. 

And  what  hard  lines  it  is  that  anyone  once  known  to  the  public 
may  thenceforth  not  dare  to  express  himself  with  freedom  and 
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unreserve  even  to  his  intimate  friends,  and  his  most  intimate 
friend,  himself,  in  his  diary.  Must  he,  like  Hamlet,  though  he 
may  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe  things,  yet  hold  it  not 
honesty  to  have  them  thus  set  down?  After  all,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  always  the  setting  down  of  things  we  powerfully  and 
potently  believe  that  paves  the  way  to  mischief,  but  the  setting 
down  of  random  things  that  strike  us  for  the  moment,  and  are 
henceforth  lost  to  sight  and  to  memory  as  well. 

Professor  Griffin  is  in  error  when,  after  saying  that  Browning 
*  was  helping  his  new  friend,  John  Forster,  to  complete  his  prose 
Life  of  Straff  or  d,'  he  adds,  in  a  note,  '  .  .  .  none  the  less  the 
completed  work  is  Forster's,  not  Browning's.' 

The  completed  work  is  certainly  not  Forster's,  as  I  can  testify 
on  the  word  of  Mr.  Browning  himself.  When  I  was  editing 
Sir  afford  in  1883-4, 1  had  a  letter  from  Browning,  in  which  he  told 
me  that,  as  Forster  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health  when  about 
to  write  his  Life  of  Straff  or  d  for  Gardiner,  he  had  asked  Forster 
to  give  him  the  materials  he  had  collected,  and  had  him- 
self used  them  for  the  Life.  As  Mr.  Browning  used  the  expres- 
sion to  me,  '  I  am  in  your  hands,'  I  understood  him  to  mean  that 
he  would  prefer  my  not  making  the  matter  public,  and  showed  his 
letter  to  no  one  but  Professor  Gardiner  before  I,  probably  quixoti- 
cally, destroyed  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  Forster  wrote  any  of  the 
Life  ;  if  he  did,  it  must  have  been  very  little.  Seven  years  later, 
after  Browning's  death,  Dr.  Furnivall  wrote  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  (April  1890)  the  story  of  the  writing  of  the  Life  of 
Str afford  which  he  had  heard  from  Browning. 

The  desire  to  know  what  manner  of  man  is  addressing  an 
audience  is  strong  enough  to  make  many  attempt  to  find  him  in  his 
every  utterance.  Mr.  Browning  felt  a  strong  objection  to  being 
read  into  his  work,  and  we  may  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  a  poet  to  have  his  work  read  into  him.  Why  should 
it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  quality  of  his  strength  is  active 
because  the  strength  in  his  song  is  not  of  the  passive  kind  ;  or  that 
he  is  a  fighter  because  his  work  has  often  the  clash  of  swords  and 
the  sound  of  the  shivering  of  lances  ?  Has  anyone  a  right  to  assert 
the  personal  element  in  any  poem  in  which  its  author  has  not 
acknowledged  it?  Has  anyone  a  right  to  ask  for  that  acknow- 
ledgment? Let  a  poet  walk  freely  in  the  land  that  he  breathes 
in;  and  be  it  remembered  that  his  utterance  is  influenced,  not 
merely  by  the  fact  of  being  a  poet,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
material  in  which  he  works ;  and  also  that  all  personality  in  a  poet 
tends  towards  the  use  of  a  dramatic  or  semi-dramatic  element, 
which  is  a  disguise,  whether  so  considered  or  not. 

Browning  himself  fell  into  the  error  of  identifying  the  poet  with 
the  man  in  the  case  of  Shelley,  for  whom,  in  his  early  days,  his 
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admiration  and  enthusiasm  was  expressed  in  verse  strong  and 
beautiful;  and,  in  his  full  manhood,  no  less  clearly,  in  the  prose 
essay  on  the  (pseudo)  Shelley  letters.  But  later  on,  when  obliged 
to  recognise  certain  facts  in  Shelley's  life  as  true,  his  affection  for 
the  man  who  in  his  work  had  seemed  to  him  so  different  from  the 
man  now  revealed  to  him— revealed  in  one  special  way,  it  should 
be  said— his  affectionate  reverence  could  not  endure  the  shock,  and 
he  found  it  impossible  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Shelley 
Society. 

But,  though  on  the  witness  of  unimpeachable  authority  we  are 
not  to  look  upon  Browning  as  the  incarnation  of  massive  strength 
and  unbending  will ;  though  we  accept  him  as  a  fighter  in  theory 
rather  than  in  practice,  it  must  not  be  supposed:  for  a  moment  that 
he  held  any  principles  which  would  have  stultified  the  teaching 
of  his  that  makes  for  righteousness.  Once,  when  someone  in  his 
presence  asserted  the  right  of  genius  to  transgress  what  is  loosely 
called  moral  law,  he  quickly  exclaimed  :  '  That  is  an  error ! 
Noblesse  oblige.'  What  we  have  to  think  of  him  is  that  he 
had  a  great  message  to  deliver,  and  that  he  delivered  it,  some- 
times, it  may  be,  with  a  rough  voice  or  in  a  strange  and  difficult 
speech;  sometimes  blowing  through  brass;  sometimes,  seldomer, 
breathing  through  silver. 

The  religious  belief  of  Kobert  Browning  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  What  appears  to  be  universally  accepted  is 
that  he  held  not  merely  the  existence  of  God,  but  His  existence 
with  the  attributes  of  justice,  power,  and  love  :  God  who  suffers 
man  to  learn  through  his  mistakes;  God  who  dowers  man  with 
imperfection  that  he  may  desire  perfection ;  who  grants  him 
immortality,  and  one  day  will  restore  all  things,  having  used  evil 
as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  scheme  of  good.  The  one  occasion 
on  which  Browning  broke  through  a  custom  rigidly  observed,  sur- 
mounting for  the  time  the  force  of  his  intense  dislike  to  public 
speaking,  was  when  he  stood  up  in  Hyde  Park  and  answered  an 
atheist  speaker  who  was  attacking  belief  which  to  Browning 
always  seemed  an  obvious  thing,  yet  bedded  in  an  instinct  deeper 
and  truer  than  any  proofs,  the  belief  in  immortality.  This  oc- 
curred soon  after  he  came  to  London,  the  year  of  his  wife's  death. 
It  was  Miss  Anna  Swan  wick  who  told  me  this,  and  I  gathered  that 
it  was  the  horror  of  the  thought  of  no  immortality  for  her,  the 
realising  of  what  the  cessation  of  lile  with  the  death  of  the  body 
would  mean  in  connexion  with  her,  that  drove  him  and  forced 
him  into  the  public  assertion  of  his  faith.  He  felt  he  must  speak. 

It  is  about  Browning's  attitude  to  Christianity  that  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  comes  in,  some  considering  him  a  distinctively 
Christian  poet  and  teacher,  while  others  think  of  him  as  one  who, 
recognising  the  supreme  beauty  of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  of 
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God,  yet  does  not  for  himself  hold  it  as  the  faith  of  faiths.  As  the 
word  '  Christianity  '  is  used  with  various  shades  of  meaning ,  I  may 
say  that  it  is  here  used  in  the  absolute  sense  of  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Man. 

Browning's  old  friend,  Alfred  Domett,  relates  in  his  diary— 
that  valuable  *  find  '  of  Professor  Griffin's — how,  when  he  ex- 
pressed surprise  to  the  poet  at  his  having,  in  Fifine  and  La  Saisiaz, 
attacked  Byron's  assertion  that  the  human  soul  was  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  ocean,  Browning  said  he  protested  against  it 
as  a  Christian.  '  I  never  heard  him,  I  think,'  writes  Domett, 
'  avow  his  Christianity  distinctly  in  his  own  person,  except  on 
this  occasion.'  It  will  be  noted  that  this  clearly  implies  that 
Domett  looked  on  him  as  a  distinct  avower  of  Christianity  in  his 
writings. 

Against  this  we  have  to  set  the  statement  by  Robert  Buchanan 
in  the  Letter  Dedicatory  to  the  Outcast,  which  is  quoted  at 
p.  296  of  Griffin's  Life  :  ' 

'  I  well  remember  [says  Buchanan]  the  amazement  and  concern  of  the 
late  Mr.  Browning  when  I  informed  him  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  an 
advocate  of  Christian  theology,  nay,  an  essentially  Christian  teacher  and 
preacher I  hereby  affirm  and  attest  that  [he]  regarded  that  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  an  impeachment  and  a  slight.  I  therefore  put  the  ques- 
tion categorically,  "Are  you  not,  then,  a  Christian?"  He  immediately 
thundered,  "  No !  "  ' 

The  data  which  Professor  Griffin  brings  forward  on  which  to 
found  the  belief  in  Browning's  Christianity  mostly  appear  lacking 
in  real  importance. 

That  he  was  brought  up  a  Christian,  for  instance,  could  not 
prove  that  he  remained  so.  Voltaire  was  also  brought  up  a 
Christian;  Gibbon  likewise,  and  many  another  who,  later  on, 
threw  down  the  old  standard.  Neither  is  there  proof  in  the  fact 
that  Pauline  contains  a  passionate  address  to  Christ,  that  address 
being  carefully  read  and  thought  over.  That  Browning  makes 
nowhere  an  attack  on  Christianity  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
he  accepted  it. 

'  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day/  says  Professor  Griffin,  '  is, 
in  its  general  drift,  a  defence  of  the  reformed  faith.'  The 
argument  from  this  poem,  or  rather  pair  of  poems,  would  have 
been  stronger  had  it  been  differently  put,  for  we  do  find  here  the 
expression  of  belief  in  Christ  as  God  :  the  poet  shows  that  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  is  manifested  in  worship  under  various  forms,  and 
we  gather  that  his  own  taste  leans  to  the  simplest  of  these.  The 
fact  is  instanced  that  '  in  the  introduction  to  the  Shelley  letters 
he  describes  Christ  as  "a  Divine  Being."  But  there  are 
those  who  say  they  hold  Him  Divine  who  yet  deny  His  Deity. 
There  is  better  evidence  than  any  which  is  given  in  this  book  that 
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Browning,  if  a  Theist  in  his  later  life,  as  we  are  bound  to  believe 
on  evidence  unquestionable,  at  one  period  at  least  had  the  vision 
of  the  central  truth  of  Christianity,  the  Incarnation  of  God  : 
better  evidence  than  his  frequent  attendance  at  religious  services 
of  various  kinds  (when  he  was  away  from  home)  which  is  here 
laid  stress  on ;  better  evidence  than  what  Professor  Griffin's  book 
gives  as  something  which  he  clearly  thinks  most  convincing,  the 
letter  to  a  lady  who,  believing  herself  to  be  dying,  had  written 
to  Browning  to  thank  him  for  the  help  his  poems  had  been  to  her, 
especially  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  and  Abt  Vogler,  and  to  express  her  glad- 
ness that  one  so  greatly  gifted  with  genius  should  hold  the  great 
truths  of  religion.  In  this  letter  he  congratulates  the  lady  on  having 
passed  the  probation  of  life,  and  summing  up  J.ts  experience  in  a 
witness  to  the  power  and  love  of  God.  He  sees,  he  tells  her,  ever 
more  reason  to  hold  by  the  same  hope.  He  wishes  for  her  sake  that 
he  '  had  so  much  of  ' '  genius  "  as  to  permit  the  testimony  of  an  espe- 
cially privileged  insight  to  come  in  aid  of  the  ordinary  argument.' 
He  himself  has  been  aware  of  the  communication  of  something 
more  subtle  than  a  ratiocinative  process  when  the  convictions  of 
genius  have  thrilled  his  soul  to  its  depths,  as  when  Napoleon, 
shutting  up  the  New  Testament,  said  of  Christ  :  '  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  an  understander  of  men?  Well,  He  was  no  man  !  ' 
He  quotes  also  the  story  of  Charles  Lamb's  words  as  to  the  greatest 
of  the  dead  suddenly  appearing  in  flesh  and  blood,  when  he  said 
that  '  if  Shakespeare  entered,  we  should  all  rise ;  if  He  appeared 
we  must  kneel.' 

'  The  convictions  of  genius '  may  thrill  the  soul  to  its  depths 
and  yet  that  soul  may  remain  unconvinced ;  and  in  this  letter 
Browning  certainly  does  not  record  his  own  conviction. 

The  poems  on  which,  as  I  think,  the  belief  may  be  grounded 
that  Browning  at  one  period  of  his  life  had  the  vision  and  insight 
of  the  Christian,  were  published  within  the  space  of  fourteen  years  ; 
all  of  them  but  one  during  his  married  life,  and  that  one  within 
three  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  I  think  this  fact  implies 
that  at  that  time  it  was  easier  for  him  to  accept  the  belief,  and 
that  in  her  he  found  help  in  this  direction.  The  poems  are  : 
Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  1850;  Cleon,  1855;  An  Epistle 
(Karshish),  1855 ;  Holy  Cross  Day,  1855  ;  Saul  (Part  II.),  1855 ; 
A  Death  in  the  Desert,  1864.  I  leave  out  Bishop  Blougram  and 
The  Ring  and  the  Book  for  reasons  which  are  obvious. 

In  Holy  Cross  Day  we  have  the  wonderful  passing  from  the 
grotesque  protest  against  the  cruelty  of  the  persecutors  who  are 
tricked  and  deceived  by  the  '  conversions  '  of  their  coarse-tongued , 
bitter-hearted  victims  into  the  solemn  death-chaunt  of  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,  with  its  message  of  hope  and  its  appeal  to  Him  who  may, 
indeed,  have  been  their  long-looked-for  Messiah,  to  whom  a  throne 
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was  owed  and  a  cross  was  given.  In  Karshish  and  Cleon  we  have 
depicted  for  us  the  intense,  terrible  longing  to  accept  belief;  but 
it  is  in  the  great  confession  of  David  in  Saul  that  the  clearest  evi- 
dence is  to  be  found.  See  how  Christ  is  there  proclaimed  God. 
See  how  the  man,  weak  and  small  in  comparison  with  his  Creator, 
a  creature  who  acknowledges  '  the  submission  of  man's  nothing- 
perfect  to  God's  all-complete,'  yet  great  in  love,  feels  that  here  at 
least  he  might  o'ertake  God's  own  speed  in  that  one  way,  throws 
down  that  presumption,  realising  that  if  he  had  the  will  and  the 
power  to  bestow  on  Saul  the  marvellous  dower  of  such  plenitude 
of  life  as  God  had  given  him,  such  a  soul,  such  a  body,  and  such 
an  earth  for  the  insphering  of  these  glorious  things,  he  would  have 
gone  on  to  give  the  one  more  thing,  the  best,  the  restitution  of  all, 
the  intensified  bliss,  won  through  the  pain-throb,  and  the  next 
world's  reward  and  repose,  by  the  struggles  in  this. 

And,  saved  from  the  despair  that  the  impuissance  of  the  human 
will  might  have  brought ;  the  agony  of  impotence  to  fulfil  the  desire 
of  love ;  saved  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  '  not  what  man  does 
which  exalts  him,  but  what  man  would  do,'  he  realises  that  all 
his  own  will  to  help,  all  his  own  desire  for  his  friend's  salvation, 
and  his  passionate  will  to  suffer  for  him  whom  he  loves  is  just  the 
way  of  revelation  to  him  of  the  supreme  love  of  the  Creator,  a 
love  that  fills  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leaves  up  nor  down  one  spot 
for  the  creature  to  stand  in.  Salvation  joins  issue  with  death  by 
no  mere  breath ,  turn  of  eye ,  or  wave  of  hand ;  there  must  be  the 
going  down  into  those  depths  of  suffering  which  only  One  has  ever 
fathomed ;  the  strongest  shall  stand  the  most  weak.  So  it  is  that 
David  seeks  his  flesh  in  the  Godhead,  seeks  and  finds  it ; 

0  Saul,  it  shall  be 

A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee ;  a  Man  like  to  me 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  for  ever  ;  a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee  !     See  the  Christ  stand  ! 

If  this  is  not  definite  Christianity,  what  is?  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  it  is  here  a  purely  dramatic  thing?  or  may  we  not  believe 
that  at  least  then  something  more  than  admiration,  something 
greater  than  sympathy,  something  higher  than  understanding, 
came  to  the  poet?  and  that  his  was  not  the  voice  of  the  musical 
instrument  through  which  Heaven  breathed  its  message,  but  the 
voice  of  the  seer,  the  prophet,  the  man  to  whom  it  was  given  to  see 
the  truth  and  to  proclaim  it? 

Professor  Griffin  makes  a  valuable  suggestion  that,  as 
Browning  did  not  hold  '  the  doctrine  which  makes  a  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments  the  sole  motive  to  right  living,'  and 
attacks  repeatedly  '  the  idea  of  vindictive  punishment  in  another 
world,'  '  if  Buchanan  chose  to  put  this  doctrine  in  the  forefront  of 
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Christianity,  Browning  very  probably  lost  his  temper  and  asserted 
that  if  that  were  Christianity  he  was  no  Christian.' 

As  Browning  has  so  largely  used  the  Catholic  Church  as  a 
setting  for  his  work,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  what  his 
attitude  towards  it  was.  Mr.  Chesterton  finds  in  his  work  '  some- 
thing like  a  subconscious  hostility  to  the  Eoman  Church,  or  at  least 
a  less  full  comprehension  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Latin  religious 
civilisation  than  might  have  been  expected  of  a  man  of  Browning's 
great  imaginative  tolerance.' s 

We  have  in  Christmas  Eve  an  attack  which  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pulpit  of  the  chapel  which  the  poet  had  first 
visited  :  an  attack  full  of  the  prejudice  of  Nonconformity ;  and  we 
have  in  Bishop  Blougram  the  presentment  of  a  half-sceptical  man 
of  the  world  as  a  typical  prince  of  the  Catholic  Church.4  But  two 
words  in  a  letter  written  to  Miss  Barrett  in  the  early  days  of  his 
correspondence  with  her  seem  to  me  to  throw  a  considerable  light 
on  this  subject.  He  says  :  'I  don't  think  I  shall  let  you  hear,  after 
all,  the  savage  things  about  Popes  and  imaginative  religions  that 
I  must  say.'  I  italicise  the  two  words  I  mean.  Despite  Miss 
Barrett's  calling  him  '  the  king  of  mystics,'  Browning  was  no 
mystic,  and  could  not,  naturally,  feel  sympathy  with  what  he 
called  '  imaginative  religions  '  :  he  could  not  even  do  them  any- 
thing like  justice  :  and  the  Catholic  Church  would  have  seemed  to 
him  to  have  the  very  essence  of  what  he  hated  uncomprehendingly 
and  strongly.  What  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  unmystical 
quality  of  Browning's  mind  would  be  justified  if  only  from  the 
words  in  Transcendentalism  about  'German  Boehme,'  in  which 
he  shows  a  Philistinism  as  brave  as  that  of  the  annotator  of  the 
latest  edition  of  his  Poems,  who  describes  Boehme  as  '  a  mystical 
writer  who  tufned  William  Law's  head.' 

The  Ring  and  the  Book  lays  its  scene  entirely  in  a  Catholic 
country,  and  its  characters — good,  bad  and  indifferent — belong  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  Here  we  find  the  strongest  proof  that  our 
great  poet,  broad-minded  in  various  directions,  lofty  of  purpose, 
desiring  justice  and  working  for  it,  simply  shared  the  widespread 
ignorance  which  Catholics  have  almost  hopelessly  to  contend  with. 
It  is  ignorance  that  is  the  mother  of  so  many  inventions  with 
regard  to  their  faith.  The  two  chief  instances  of  this  ignorance 

3  Robert  Browning,  p.  114 

4  Browning  admitted  to  Gavan  Duffy  that  the  picture  was  intended  to  suggest 
Cardinal  Wiseman.    Professor  Griffin  suggests  that  the  Cardinal  did  not  feel  any 
resentment,  as  his  article  in  the  Rambler  on  the  poem  'is  quite  good-natured.' 
But  why  should  the  Cardinal  have  been  supposed  to  know  it  was  meant  for  him, 
even  though,  had  he  known,  he  might  have  been  quite  above  noticing  it?    A 
man  does  not  necessarily  see  his  own  likeness  in  a  lay  figure  dressed  in  his 
official  gear. 
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are  in  the  Pope's  speech  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  relation 
between  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi  and  Pompilia  Franceschini. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  Browning's  Pope  Innocent  is  a  noble 
and  beautiful  character ;  nor  that  he  magnificently  sets  forth  the 
grandeur  of  that  justice  which,  being  love  itself,  must  strike  to 
save.  But  so  rooted  in  Browning's  mind  is  the  theory  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  doubt  in  order  to  attain  thereby  to  faith, 
that,  evidently  with  no  sense  of  incongruity,  no  thought  of  unfit- 
ness,  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  him  who  stands  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  '  the  dreadful  van  '  what  might  characteristically  have 
been  said  by  a  Broad  Church  thinker,  but  never  by  the  Head  of 
Christendom. 

Again,  the  endings  of  the  speeches  of  Pompilia  and  Capon- 
sacchi are  absolutely  un-Catholic.  It  is  in  each  case  a  frank  con- 
fession of  love  :  in  Caponsacchi 's  case  wrung  from  him  by  sheer 
human  agony,  told  of  in  words  that  pierce  like  a  sword ;  in  Pom- 
pilia's  made  in  the  face  of  fast-approaching  death — a  confession 
that  each  has  loved  the  other  with  a  love  great  and  mighty.  It 
is  impossible  to  a  non-Catholic  mind  to  conceive  how  the  contact 
with  Pompilia  as  her  saviour-knight  as  well  as  her  disciple  in 
perfect  purity  might  have  opened  out  to  Caponsacchi  the  glory  of 
his  own  consecrated  life,  and  bidden  him  dwell  therein  ;  not  given 
him  to  cry  out  in  his  desolate  anguish  upon  the  loss  of  the  comfort 
and  consolation  of  wedded  life.  To  Pompilia,  also,  might  have 
been  given  to  make  a  revelation  higher  than  hers  who  called  him 
lover  of  her  soul  as  well  as  soldier-saint. 

Of  the  absolute  purity  of  Browning's  conception  of  the  relation 
of  these  two  there  can  be  no  doubt,  any  more  than  of  the  radiant 
pathos  and  mournful  loveliness  of  its  confession.  But  it  is  to  the 
core  un-Catholic ;  and,  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  thing  goes, Capon- 
sacchi might  have  been  a  Protestant  clergyman  redeemed  from 
worldliness,  and  lifted  to  the  glorious  heights  of  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  and  chastity  by  his  contact  with  that  lovely  soul  in  that 
lovely  body,  bound  and  fettered,  never  to  be  loosed  on  earth. 

Did  Browning  ever  know  more  of  Catholics  than  was  involved 
in  meeting  Cardinal  Manning  at  public  dinners,  and  being  dosed 
after  a  month  of  sore  throat  with  beaten-up  eggs  and  port  wine 
by  Father  Prout? 

I  have  not  dwelt  on  Browning's  antagonism  to  Catholicism 
expressed  or  implied ,  but  have  rather  wished  to  show  his  inability 
to  realise  a  Catholic  atmosphere.  He  sees  only  with  the  eyes  of 
a  stranger,  and,  whatever  utterances  he  may  give  to  his  Catholic 
dramatis  personae,  are  not  the  utterances  of  one  who,  like  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare,  knows  all  and  understands  all. 

It  will  assuredly  be  by  his  work  from  its  beginning  up  to  the 
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publication  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book  that  Browning  will  be 
known,  loved  and  reverenced.  This  does  not  imply  that  he  gave 
us  nothing  worthful  after  that.  He  certainly  did.  The  three 
ballads,  Herve  Riel,  Muldkeh,  and  Pheidippides  would  make  a 
name  for  any  poet ;  and  there  are  other  things  in  his  later  work, 
more  than  a  few,  which  are  surely  well  worthy  of  a  great  reputa- 
tion. Yet  before  that  time  he  had  given  us  his  best,  and  by  that 
best  we  judge  him,  and  by  that  best  he  stands.  There  have  been, 
and  no  doubt  are,  those  in  whom  an  early  aspiration  of  his  has 
been  fulfilled,  he  being  to  them  the  poet. 

Is  there  anywhere  so  glorious  a  mass  of  love-poetry  ?  And  does 
not  that  love-poetry  gain  its  touch  of  splendid  distinctiveness  in  a 
great  measure  from  his  attitude  to  women?  That  attitude  to 
women  in  his  poetry  is  interesting  were  it  only  that  it  differs  from 
the  ordinary  one.  With  him  women  were  comrades,  equals, 
beings  just  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  as  men,  and  not 
needing  to  be  taken  care  of.  Do  we  not,  at  any  rate,  need  the 
assertion  of  what  some  women  at  least  feel — that  there  is  for  man 
and  woman  alike  the  need  to  recognise  the  force  of  what  may  be 
called  the  chivalric  instinct :  the  feeling  of  delight  as  well  as  duty 
in  the  abandonment  of  a  vantage-ground ;  the  feeling  that  forbids 
a  man  to  take  advantage  of  his  strength  or  of  his  training ;  and 
forbids  a  woman  to  stand  upon  her  gifts,  her  position,  and,  most 
of  all,  upon  her  sex? 

Here,  too,  is  grand  dramatic  work ;  plays  which,  whether  suit- 
able for  acting  on  an  ordinary  stage  or  not,  are  full  of  great 
spiritual  movement,  high  passion,  lofty  aspiration.  The  dramatic 
quality — the  quality  of  movement,  of  whatever  kind  that  move- 
ment be— runs  right  through  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  work, 
through  all  the  choice  beauty  and  flower  of  it ;  and  this  connects 
itself  with  his  quality,  his  essential  quality,  as  I  believe,  of  asser- 
tions, for  he  is  indeed  a  poet  of  affirmatives  :  this  affirmation  will 
be  found  everywhere,  under  even  his  occasional  sophistry  as  well 
as  under  his  most  direct  speech.  We  read  him  over  and  over  again 
with  a  sense  of  that  inexhaustiveness  which  is  the  mark  of  the 
kings  among  the  poets.  Something  in  men  comes  forth  at  the 
call  of  poets  like  this — something  that  meets  and  greets,  loves  and 
pays  high  homage.  Not  all  of  his  thought  has  gone  through  the 
furnace ;  not  all  of  his  work  catches  all  the  light  that  a  further 
cutting  and  polishing  would  have  caused  it  to  catch  and  throw 
out  from  manifold  facets  :  yet  has  any  one  poet  since  Shakespeare 
given  us  what  Browning  has  given  ? 

The  argumentative  pieces  are  not  fairly  to  be  called  poems, 
though  they  contain  here  and  there  grand  seams  of  poetry.  To 
change  the  metaphor,  we  have  now  and  then  the  upspringing  of  the 
very  spirit  of  poetry  itself,  purple-winged  and  lucent  of  vesture, 
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in  lines  a-throb  with  lyrical  emotion,  as  in  the  never-to-be-too 
frequently  quoted — 

how  can  we  guard  our  unbelief, 
Make  it  bear  fruit  to  us  ? — the  problem  here. 
Just  where  we're  safest,  there's  a  sunset-touch 
A  fancy  from  a  flower-bell,  some  one's  death, 
A  chorus-ending  from  Euripides, — 

These  pieces  are  immensely  clever — in  Bishop  Blougram's 
Apology  the  very  name  Gigadibs  is  in  itself  a  biting  satire  as  well 
as  a  clever  one — and  this  very  cleverness  militates  against  the 
Tightness  of  classing  them  as  poems.  For  assuredly  when  clever- 
ness comes  in  at  the  door  poetry  flies  out  at  the  window,  and  in 
work  like  this  we  have  a  good  deal  of  mere  '  speaking  across  the 
chords.'  Their  value  is  by  no  means  denied,  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  the  kind  of  value  that  has  led  some  people  to  look  on 
Browning  rather  as  a  thinker  masquerading  in  verse  than  as  what 
he  certainly  was— pre-eminently  a  poet.  Theirs  is  not  the  value 
of  poetry,  and  they  must  be  judged  by  a  different  standard  from 
that  which  we  apply  to  the  greater  part  of  Browning's  work. 

What  do  we  owe  to  Browning?  How  can  we  tell?  For  we 
may  not  measure  our  debt  to  one  so  eminent  among  those  high 
singers  whose  mission  is  to  quicken  and  uplift ;  to  lend  force  to 
aspiration ;  to  be  more  than  seers,  even  '  makers  see ' ;  seers  and 
makers  see  of  high  and  glorious  things,  and  likewise  of  things 
deep  and  terrible ;  and  this  not  only  by  speech  direct,  but  by  the 
power  of  infinite  suggestion,  so  vast,  so  noble,  so  dreadful,  so  love- 
worthy a  gift  from  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  spirit  of  man. 

EMILY  HICKEY. 


NOTE. — Professor  Griffin  reprints  from  the  Monthly  Eeview,  in  the 
form  of  an  appendix,  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Franceschini  Trial, 
translated  by  him  from  an  Italian  manuscript,  for  the  discovery  of  which 
he  says  he  is  indebted  to  the  librarian  of  the  Royal  Casanatense  Library  in 
Rome.  He  considers  it  '  the  best  prose  account  of  the  whole  case  which 
is  known  to  exist.'  He  also  reprints  some  short  poems  not  included  in  any 
edition  of  Browning's  works.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Essay  on 
Shelley,  so  valuable  if  only  because  we  can  here  feel  that  Browning  speaks 
to  us  in  his  own  person  and  gives  us  his  own  theory  of  the  mission  of  the 
poet,  has  not  been  included  in  even  the  latest  edition  of  the  '  Poetical 
Works,'  the  title  which  the  poems  now  appear  under.  Let  us  hope  that 
one  day  it  may  be  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  Browning  speaks  there 
not  with  the  voice  of  his  youth  or  of  his  age,  but  of  his  maturity. 
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CHANGES  pass  over  us  without  our  perceiving  them.  It  is  only 
\vhen  we  look  back  and  take  stock  of  our  recollections  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  our  knowledge  of  to-day,  that  we  are  aware  of  vast  spaces 
between.  And  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  changes  is  ths  dis- 
appearance of  a  certain  class  of  parent,  criticised  and  lessening 
even  then,  but  well  remembered  by  many  who  are  parents  them- 
selves now.  They  were  good,  conscientious  men;  they  were 
devoted,  pious  women ;  but  they  had  not  the  faintest  scruple  in 
trying  to  crush  a  child's  will — in  forcing  him  to  see  as  they  saw, 
and  to  accept  blindly  what  they  accepted.  For  it  was  often  in  the 
name  of  religion  that  they  tried  to  possess  their  child  body  and 
soul,  acting  as  if  they  were  omnipotent  and  his  only  duty 
submission. 

An  extreme  instance  of  the  type  is  given  in  Edmund  Gosse's 
account  of  his  childhood  in  Father  and  Son.  No  one  who  has  read 
can  ever  forget  the  picture  of  a  child  '  harried  '  (it  is  the  only  word 
I  can  use)  into  the  profession  of  a  religion  he  could  only  dimly 
understand.  The  loving,  fanatical  father  was  *  in  a  hurry  to  see 
him  become  a  shining  light !  '  And  the  means  he  employed  !  The 
long  prayers  over  the  poor  little  sufferer  from  bad  dreams,  whose 
interrupting  scream  at  the  appearance  of  a  beetle  was  treated  as  a 
serious  offence  against  a  jealous  God  1  The  public  baptism  at 
ten  years,  after  which  every  small  fault  was  a  stumbling-block  to 
all  believers ;  the  exhortation  to  the  tiny  Christian  to  '  testify  in 
season  a  ad  out  of  season,'  which  left  no  moment  for  lighthearted- 
ness— it  all  seems  incredible  now.  And  yet,  though  it  was  an 
extreme  case,  and  the  father  an  exceptional  man,  the  older 
generation  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  tendency  was  general 
enough. 

'  My  Daisy  shall  be  a  Jew  if  I  like  !  '  remarks  the  unconverted 
mother  in  one  of  the  *  Daisy  '  books  (an  unhealthy  American 
series,  nowhere  to  be  seen  to-day),  when  she  punishes  her  child 
for  refusing  to  sing  a  week-day  song  on  Sunday.  The  Christian 
parent  of  those  days  did  not  say,  '  My  child  shall  be  a  Christian 
after  my  pattern.'  That  was  against  the  rules.  But  they  too 
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often  brought  a  far  stronger  influence  than  force  to  bear  when 
they  appealed  to  affection  or  reproached  the  tender  conscience. 
And  they  did  not  slacken  the  rein  as  the  child  grew  up.  Till  he 
quitted  their  house  for  good  there  was  no  escape  for  the  son,  save 
absolute  painful  rebellion  or  outward  profession  at  least  of  the 
family  faith.  For  the  daughter  there  was  never  any  way  out  but 
marriage. 

Louis  Stevenson's  early  manhood  was  darkened  by  a  cloud 
between  him  and  his  dearly  beloved  and  loving  father  and  mother ; 
they  would  not  allow  that  he  had  any  right  to  think  or  decide  for 
himself,  or  rather,  they  were  deeply  hurt  that  he  should  want  to 
decide  questions  on  which  they  were  quite  satisfied.  Well,  it  is  a 
danger  of  the  past.  Whatever  errors  we  embrace,  that  will  not 
be  one  of  them.  We  have  a  morbid  terror  of  interfering  with  a 
child's  individuality  now.  We  realise  that  our  children  are 
different  persons  from  ourselves,  and  that  we  can  only  show  them 
what  we  conceive  to  be  good,  and  leave  them  finally  to  choose  for 
themselves.  We  know  that  it  is  not  fair  to  say  to  the  boy  or  girl 
beginning  to  find  crude  beliefs  of  their  own, '  Because  you  love  me, 
accept  my  belief. '  For  now  we  do  not  think  that  ours  are  the  only 
and  infallible  forms  of  faith,  however  devoted  we  may  be  to  them. 
We  should  dismiss  a  nursemaid  on  the  spot,  for  instance,  for 
terrifying  a  child  with  tales  of  hell,  which  was  once  a  solemn 
threat  of  parents  to  mere  babies.  The  Fairchild  family  dates  back 
to  our  grandmothers,  but  even  the  gentle  Charlotte  Yonge  makes 
one  of  her  girl  heroines  in  the  Deferred  Confirmation  cry,  '  Oh, 
how  terrible  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  died  in  the  meantime,' 
i.e.  in  the  time  during  which  she  had  wilfully  put  away  the 
thoughts  of  Confirmation.  Whatever  we  may  think  about  hell 
ourselves  (and  most  of  us  explain  it  away  in  one  fashion  or 
another),  we  do  not  consider  it  milk  for  babes. 

The  truth  is,  the  responsibility  of  religious  instruction  lies 
heavily  on  many  nowadays.  As  long  as  they  can  accept  all  the 
doctrines  of  their  Church,  of  course,  there  is  no  difficulty.  The 
happiest  families  are  those  who  grow  up  with  no  shadow  of  doubt 
that  their  Church  satisfies  reason  and  the  needs  of  human  nature. 
The  little  ones  learn  their  Catechism  and  the  Creed  their  father 
and  mother  believe.  And  the  latter  are  at  rest,  knowing  they  are 
handing  on  the  best  thing  they  possess.  Force  and  fear  are  left 
out  of  the  scheme  altogether,  and  later,  when  the  young  brains 
meet  'obstinate  questionings'  for  themselves,  they  are  left  in 
peace  to  settle  them.  They  may  even  discard  all  that  has  been  so 
patiently  taught  them,  but  it  does  not  mean  bitterness  and 
reproach  from  their  nearest  and  dearest,  as  it  once  did.  They 
are  free,  and  they  have  no  idea  how  dearly  others  before  them  paid 
for  their  freedom. 
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But  there  are  some  parents  who  cannot  enjoy  this  state  of 
security,  however  much  they  would  like  to;  some  who  are  con- 
scious of  living  in  a  transition  period,  of  having  left,  or  partially 
left,  their  old  allegiance,  and  having  nothing  very  definite  to  put 
in  its  place.  And  these  are  often  terribly  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
their  children  in  the  early,  yet  so  important,  years. 

They  are  a  bigger  class  than  the  orthodox  or  the  Freethinkers 
would  be  willing  to  believe,  and  they  are  increasing  in  numbers 
rapidly ;  what  is  more ,  they  represent  the  most  thoughtful  and 
conscientious  of  the  community.  One  side  calls  them  '  coward  ' 
because  they  will  not  advance  farther,  the  other  calls  them 
'  traitor  '  because  they  have  gone  so  far.  And  in  moments  of 
depression  they  will  call  themselves  both  '  cowajd  '  and  '  traitor.' 
But  it  does  not  help  them  with  their  problem.  What  are  they  to 
teach  their  children  when  they  are  not  quite  sure  what  they  believe 
themselves? 

You  see  the  unfortunate  thing  is,  you  have  to  begin  teaching 
before  the  age  of  reason.  Baby  translates  all  your  vague 
generalities  into  concrete  things.  You  say  '  God,'  and  he  thinks 
of  someone  like  his  father ;  and  '  goodness  '  means  not  spilling 
your  milk,  and  going  to  bed  without  crying.  It  is  difficult  to 
translate  abstract  things  into  baby-language  at  any  time,  and 
when  you  are  not  very  definite  yourself  it  seems  impossible. 

I  know  one  family  where  the  children  are  not  to  be  taught 
anything  till  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve  or  so.  Then  everything 
is  to  be  explained  properly  to  them.  It  sounds  a  plausible  solution , 
only  unhappily  it  is  not  a  solution  at  all.  You  can't  shut  up  part 
of  a  child's  mind  like  an  empty  room  in  a  house  till  you  choose  to 
put  in  furniture.  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  ;  if  you  don't  fill  it,  it 
will  fill  itself — possibly  with  superstition  less  desirable  than  the 
dogmas  you  were  trying  to  avoid ;  or  else  the  walls  will  grow 
together  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  anything  ever  to  enter  there , 
and  you  have  deliberately  made  the  child  a  materialist.  But  most 
probably  broken  scraps  of  beliefs,  picked  up  unconsciously  here 
and  there,  will  remain  to  puzzle  and  confuse  for  years,  more  per- 
sistent than  all  your  explanations.  It  has  so  frequently  been  a 
dream  of  man's  to  shut  up  a  child  and  see  what  would  happen 
later.  There  was  that  ancient  child  Herodotus  tells  of— shut  off 
from  mankind  in  order  to  see  which  language  Nature  would  teach 
it.  I  will  be  bound  it  never  talked  any  language  as  fluently  as  its 
fellows  when  the  seclusion  was  over. 

Another  way  of  shunting  responsibility  is  to  leave  the  religious 
education  to  nurses  and  paid  teachers — a  course  which  may  some- 
times have  unexpected  results.  One  young  daughter  confessed  to 
me  that  for  years  she  thought  her  parents  were  atheists,  if  not 
something  worse,  because  no  word  of  religion  ever  crossed  their 
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lips.  That  they  were  restraining  themselves  for  the  highest 
motives,  fearing  to  cloud  their  children's  sky  with  their  own 
doubts,  was  not  likely  to  suggest  itself ;  while  it  never  seemed  to 
occur  to  them  that  they  had  abandoned  their  child  to  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  teaching  first,  and  afterwards  to  pure  chance.  It  was  a 
sure  way  to  make  your  children  strangers  to  you.  Yet  that  was 
not  their  idea. 

There  remain  the  others,  who  honestly  face  the  problem  and 
try  to  meet  it.  And  a  dozen  questions  spring  up  a,l  once  to  trouble 
them.  Shall  the  child  be  told  Bible  stories?  And  what  will  you 
answer  to  this  inevitable  question,  'Is  it  true?'  Shall  he  be 
taken  to  church?  And  if  so,  how  shall  you  comment  on  what  he 
hears?  Shall  he  be  taught  to  say  prayers ?  What  shall  we  teach 
him  to  ask,  and  how  shall  we  teach  him  about  expecting  an 
answer? 

I  am  excluding  atheists,  of  course.  They  are  as  sure  about 
what  they  do  not  believe  as  the  orthodox  are  sure  what  they  do. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  hesitating,  who  cannot  believe  all  they  were 
taught,  and  who  are  trying  to  be  as  honest  as  they  can  about  it. 
They  are  often  members  of  a  Church,  though  in  their  heart  they 
only  accept  a  few  of  its  doctrines,  and  those  in  the  widest  sense. 
They  remain  members  partly  because  they  want  some  expression 
of  faith ,  and  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  better ;  partly  from 
tradition  and  because  their  people  belong  to  that  Church. 

At  first  sight  there  seem  only  two  alternatives,  from  either  of 
which  a  thoughtful  parent  will  shrink.  One  is  to  bring  the  child 
up  as  if  you  believed  everything  you  used  to  believe ;  to  teach  him 
the  Creed  you  no  longer  subscribe  to,  the  Catechism  that  no  longer 
seems  to  you  in  accord  with  reason,  the  prayers  that  you  no  longer 
pray  yourself.  So  you  will  avoid  breaking  with  your  Church  or 
offending  your  relations ;  so  you  will  satisfy  the  questioning  heart. 
But  only  for  a  very  little  while. 

It  is  not  alone  that  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  a  separate  soul 
to  our  traditions,  or  teach  him  what  we  do  not  believe  because  it 
would  so  hurt  his  grandmother's  feelings,  say,  if  he  were  not 
brought  up  in  the  way  she  thinks  he  should  go.  But  we  are  also 
sacrificing  our  own  honesty  and  self-respect,  and  deliberately 
choosing  to  act  a  hypocrite's  part  with  our  little  ones.  I  do  not 
envy  any  parent  who  chooses  this  alternative  when  the  inevitable 
hour  comes,  and  the  clear,  young  eyes  discover  that  those  they 
trusted  deceived  them.  Be  very  sure  that  if  you  have  not  injured 
the  spiritual  nature  permanently,  you  have  at  least  made  it  impos- 
sible that  your  child  should  ever  seek  comfort  or  counsel  from  you 
again ! 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  boldly  break  off  with  all  the  old 
ties,  and  leave  the  Church  altogether.  In  that  case  your  plan  will 
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probably  be  to  teach  him  general  truths  alone,  avoiding  the  par- 
ticular instance  about  which  you  are  doubtful.  You  will  tell  him 
Bible  stories  either  not  at  all  or  at  least  not  separate  from  other 
stories,  from  history  or  fables  and  fairy  tales.  Prayers,  you  will 
explain  to  him,  if  you  mention  the  subject  at  all,  are  only  ardent 
wishes.  And  the  idea  of  a  definite  creed  will  never  be  allowed  to 
enter  his  mind. 

So  you  will  try  to  satisfy  your  own  intellectual  honesty.  But 
you  will  never  satisfy  your  child.  And  it  is  a  question  if  you  will 
not  injure  him  as  much  this  way  as  the  other.  The  little  mind 
craves  for  definiteness,  beliefs,  and  rules  and  precepts.  It  cannot 
grasp  your  general  ideas,  and  starves  amid  your  teachings.  That 
is  one  objection.  Another  is  that  you  will  effectually  separate  him 
from  the  little  cousins  who  are  his  playfellows,  from  the  children 
he  goes  to  school  with ,  from  the  aunts  and  uncles  and  grandparents 
who  have  all  something  they  might  give  him.  You  leave  him 
spiritually  alone. 

There  is  an  Arab  proverb  that  runs  :  '  Never  say  all  you  mean, 
for  he  who  says  all  he  means  often  says  more  than  he  means/ 
And  this  is  most  true  of  professions  of  faith.  Your  meaning  will 
not  be  understood.  People  will  imagine  you  are  an  atheist,  and 
that  your  child  is  being  trained  to  be  another.  And  the  influence 
of  what  people  think  is  stronger  on  a  growing  intelligence  than 
many  realise. 

It  is  a  question  each  family  must  solve  for  itself.  And  yet  I 
should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  that  has  comfort  in  it  for  the 
anxious.  Every  dogma,  every  creed,  every  form  has  an  under- 
lying meaning  of  deep  spiritual  truth.  Miracles,  prayers,  Bible 
narratives — whatever  may  especially  trouble  you — are  true  in  the 
highest  sense,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  believe  them  as  they 
actually  stand.  Every  Church  is  founded  on  truth,  though 
literally  its  teachings  may  seem  to  you  false  conclusions. 

You  may  use  the  forms  it  affords  you,  then,  as  long  as  you  hold 
in  mind  the  sense  in  which  its  dogmas  are  true,  insisting  on  it 
more  and  more  as  your  child  grows  in  years  and  understanding. 
At  first  the  outward  facts  will  satisfy  him,  but  by  degrees  your 
intentions  will  become  plain,  till  the  form  falls  away  lifeless  and 
only  the  spiritual  meaning  is  left.  You  may  with  a  clear  con- 
science answer  '  Yes  '  when  babies  ask,  as  they  always  do,  '  Is  it 
true?'  And  yet,  when  they  grow  up  to  understand  you,  they 
will  not  reproach  you  with  hypocrisy.  You  are  giving  them,  not  a 
curtailed  faith  joining  the  others,  but  with  reservations,  but  a 
wider  religion  that  shall  embrace  all  others  and  make  them  under- 
standable .  It  is  compromise ,  of  course .  But  compromise  is  often 
nearer  truth  than  extreme  views.  A  great  humility,  an  eternal 
effort  to  keep  sight  of  the  inner  side  :  these  must  be  your  weapons. 
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Too  often  all  the  religious  teaching  is  left  to  the  mother — a 
most  unfair  shelving  of  the  responsibility.  She  has  the  children 
most  with  her,  of  course,  and  she  is  the  authority  within  call  for 
nursery  disputes.  But  the  child,  girl  or  boy,  has  a  claim  that  is 
not  satisfied  by  a  one-sided  fulfilment. 

A  woman's  fault  is  often  morbid  anxiety,  a  man's  casualness 
and  procrastination.  But  together  mother  and  father  should 
consult  what  is  best  to  be  taught  to  the  child,  who  is,  after  all,  the 
child  of  both.  And  it  is  most  true  that  it  is  not  so  much  what  you 
teach  as  how,  that  really  matters.  If  you  put  the  best  of  your- 
selves into  teaching  whatever  is  truest  in  your  eyes,  there  is  little 
fear  you  will  ultimately  wrong  your  child. 

JEAN  H.  BELL  (J.  H.  Macnair). 
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THE  PLACE  OF  CLASSICS  IN  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


A   REPLY 


I  SYMPATHISE  deeply  with  Sisyphus.  I  cannot  rival  that  great 
man  in  his  muscular  development ;  his  pluck  I  can  only  admire  at 
a  far  distance  :  but  in  a  small  way  I  too  have  my  stone,  which  I 
roll  up  the  slopes  of  this  or  that  mountain ,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
rather  something  like  the  Gogmagog  Hills ;  and  when  I  think  that 
at  last  it  is  safely  lodged  at  the  top,  I  rub  my  eyes,  for,  lo  and 
behold  !  it  lies  at  the  bottom  again. 

Mr.  Benson  is  the  deus  ex  machina — I  think  it  must  be  an 
aeroplane — who  gives  my  stone  a  gentle  push  downwards.  The 
last  slope  I  tackled  was  the  Cornhill :  now  the  aeroplane  has 
whisked  him  away  to  the  sublime  pinnacles  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  worst  of  it  is  he  never  seems  to  see  my  poor  pebble  ; 
it  is  all  done,  as  it  were,  in  his  stride,  or  shall  I  say,  in  his  whizz. 
May  I  venture  once  more  to  obtrude  it  upon  his  notice  ? 

But  I  must  recall  my  soaring  metaphor  :  I  am  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  in  the  land  of  plain  facts.  Then  let  me  bring  to  the 
consideration  of  the  plain  folks  who  dwell  there  some  matters 
hardly  visible  from  the  aeroplane. 

Classical  education  is  my  stone  :  a  precious  stone,  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe,  if  it  be  but  small  and  dwindling 
every  day.  This  new  world,  with  its  books  and  journals,  its 
facilities  of  communication  and  of  public  nuisance,  its  telegraph, 
telephone  and  gramophone,  its  appalling  juxtaposition  of  human 
beings  who  meet  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  and  produce  a  resultant 
of  splinters,  is  apt  to  drown  in  its  din  the  still  small  voice  of  the 
mind.  Yet  even  so,  amidst  all  these  machines,  man  is  still  there  ; 
not  yet  a  machine,  and  he  never  will  be.  His  nature  is  ever  the 
same,  acted  upon  by  the  same  motives,  torn  by  the  same  passions, 
fired  by  the  same  aspirations,  yet  each  man  with  some  strange  and 
mysterious  difference  which  makes  him  what  he  is.  Machines 
are  nothing  without  men,  after  all ;  and  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind, after  all,  is  man,  whatever  machines  he  may  add  to  it. 
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And  the  classical  student  comes  in  close  contact  with  big 
men  and  big  thoughts :  with  the  greatest  intellects  of  the 
world,  with  all  the  deep  moral  problems  that  meet  us  to- 
day, with  all  the  political  experiments  that  are  now  being 
tried,  some  of  them  foredoomed  to  failure,  some  of  them 
fruitful  still.  He  sees  these  things  isolated  from  all  that 
can  disturb  his  judgment,  and  if  there  is  any  root  of  truth  in 
him,  from  these  he  can  draw  safe  lessons.  He  sees  the  springs 
of  -human  nature  laid  bare,  in  complete  sincerity,  without  the 
veneer  of  the  modern  world  :  the  insight  of  poet  and  philosopher 
may  serve  him  still.  He  can  learn  to  delight  in  beauty,  to  see 
that  without  restraint  and  order  beauty  cannot  be.  He  can  see 
the  beginnings  of  discovery,  that  candour  and  love  of  truth  which 
is  stamped  upon  the  very  words  of  the  Greek  language,  piercing  its 
way  to  principles  which  have  never  yet  been  superseded.  He 
learns  to  know  the  intellectual  mother  of  mankind,  without  whom 
we  should  all  be  barbarians. 

But  a  Marconi  message  from  the  aeroplane  warns  us  that  this 
is  the  privilege  of  the  few.  I  hear  the  howl  of  the  machinists, 
which  the  aeroplane  is  too  high  to  hear,  crying  that  what  only  the 
few  can  enjoy  should  be  enjoyed  by  none,  in  a  true  democracy  : 
minorities  must  suffer.  But  while  they  are  maturing  their  plans, 
we  have  leisure  to  think  that  what  the  select  few  can  enjoy  may 
be  really  worth  having ;  that  it  would  really  be  a  public  benefit  if 
these  few  could  be  made  more,  could  be  made  many ;  if  the 
machinists  had  some  of  it,  they  would  be  none  the  worse,  and 
they  cannot  always  be  making  machines.  Even  in  this  infinitely 
greater  Kenaissance,  awakened  to  the  importance  of  evidence 
(which  those  poor  Greeks  and  Komans  knew  nothing  of),  there 
may  be  a  corner  for  poetry  and  beauty ;  and  this  corner  must  be 
occupied  while  the  mind  is  young. 

It  is  true  that  none  of  these  things  come  from  the  current 
system  of  classical  education.  What  Mr.  Benson  says  of  his 
experience  is  mine  also,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
men,  who  tolerate  it,  either  because  it  is  their  living,  or  because 
they  have  never  known  anything  else,  or  because  they  fear  worse 
things  from  some  other  sort  of  education.  Oddly  enough,  the 
machines  are  to  blame  for  this  :  they  have  affected  schools,  and 
there  never  was  a  system  more  mechanical,  outside  China,  than 
the  school  system  of  England  is  to-day.  But  Mr.  Benson  must 
pardon  me  if  I  deny  his  assumptions.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
would  admit,  as  most  would,  that  true  classical  education  is  worth 
having  if  it  can  be  had ;  but  he  assumes  that  for  those  who  get  it, 
the  cost  in  time  is  too  dear,  and  that  the  average  schoolboy  cannot 
get  it  at  all. 

Now  those  who  hold  these  views  have  not  seen  the  cause  why 
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classical  education  has  failed.  So  far  from  needing  the  whole  of 
an  average  boy's  time  and  thought,  the  excessive  time  (for  I  will 
not  say  thought)  given  to  it  has  been  a  cause  of  failure.  When 
less  time  is  given,  better  results  follow.  Then,  if  the  conditions 
otherwise  are  what  they  should  be,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average 
boy  is  capable  of  classical  education. 

Because  public  schools  offer  open  scholarships  in  classics  to 
boys  of  thirteen,  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  hope  to  be  candidates 
to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  for  three  or  four  years,  or  more  even, 
before  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  needs  of  these  candidates  fix  the 
work  of  the  preparatory  schools ;  the  result  is  that  every  boy 
specialises  in  these  subjects  or  others  from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten, 
or  earlier.  French  is  also  forced  on  them  by  public  opinion,  and 
the  result  is  that  hardly  any  time  is  given  to  English,  but  three 
foreign  languages  are  studied  by  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve  for 
sixteen  hours  a  week  in  school,  or,  counting  preparation,  for  about 
twenty-eight  hours  a  week,  some  four-and-a-half  hours  each  day. 
Now  the  power  of  concentrated  attention  is  small  in  the  young, 
and  this  kind  of  thing  does  them  great  and  permanent  harm.  Not 
only  do  they  neglect  essential  things  like  English,  which  Mr. 
Benson  would  very  properly  make  them  learn  :  they  actually  learn 
less  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  than  they  would  learn  if  they  gave 
less  time  to  them.  Worse  still,  their  minds  are  so  warped  by  this 
that  most  of  them  never  recover  their  spring  and  freshness. 
When  this  is  carried  on  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  for  ten  years  that  is, 
they  emerge  as  Mr.  Benson  describes  them  :  they  have  learned  to 
take  an  interest  in  nothing— indeed,  often  to  suspect  all  book- 
knowledge  of  dulness  and  dreariness.  They  do  worse  even  than 
that :  they  do  not  know  the  difference  between  sense  and  nonsense, 
and  they  do  not  care. 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  foreign  languages  must  be  taken  one 
at  a  time,  and  no  second  must  be  attempted  until  the  one  before  is 
familiar  in  its  elements,  quite  familiar,  to  be  understood,  spoken, 
and  read  accurately,  readily,  and  easily.  The  time  necessary 
between  each  is  also  known  :  it  is  two  years  for  the  average  boy 
(clever  boys,  of  course,  need  less).  Further,  it  is  probable — I  am 
quite  assured  of  it,  but  as  it  rests  only  on  our  own  experiments,  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  too  much — that  it  is  of  no  use  to  begin  any 
foreign  language  before  the  age  of  nine,  and  very  little  use  to  begin 
before  ten,  since,  whenever  the  pupils  begin,  they  are  about  on  a 
level  at  twelve.  It  follows  that  we  get  this  scheme  :  Language  A 
at  nine  or  ten,  B  at  twelve,  C  at  fourteen,  D  at  sixteen.  Taking 
French  first,  as  easier  for  the  young  English  boy  than  an  ancient 
language,  we  get  Latin  at  twelve,  Greek  at  fourteen;  at  sixteen 
German  is  taken,  and  French  dropped  as  a  school  subject,  since  it 
is  now  thoroughly  well  known  and  can  be  read  for  pleasure  or  use. 
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As  the  mind  matures  and  is  trained,  progress  becomes  faster,  and 
by  sixteen  the  three  first  languages  are  about  on  the  same  level, 
though  not  quite,  because  the  classical  accidence  is  difficult . 

If  anyone  thinks  that  a  young  boy  can  begin  two  foreign  lan- 
guages at  once,  he  can  easily  satisfy  himself  by  beginning,  say, 
Eussian  and  Chinese  next  holidays.  Even  with  his  mature  mind, 
already  well  trained,  he  will  find  it  no  easy  task  :  and  Latin  and 
Greek  are  quite  as  strange  to  boys  of  ten  as  Kussian  and  Chinese 
are  to  him. 

This  blunder  alone  is  enough  to  spoil  boys ;  but  it  is  not  alone. 
They  are  taught  by  means  of  snippets  of  stupid  text  and  exercise 
books  of  inane  or  nonsensical  sentences,  which  disgust  any  intelli- 
gent mind  and  weary  all.  Nothing  they  learn  has  the  remotest 
connexion  with  their  life  and  vivid  interests.  Here,  too,  a  reform 
is  necessary,  and  the  modern  language  teachers  have  shown  us 
what  it  is.  The  language  must  be  taught  directly,  that  is,  the 
word  or  sentence  linked  directly  with  the  thing  or  act ;  and  the 
first  exercises  must  be  the  description  of  the  pupils'  own  daily  life 
and  the  expression  of  their  own  thoughts.  This  at  once  makes 
the  language  real;  the  attention  is  easily  held,  and  the  learners 
enjoy  their  work.  They  also  do  it  well,  and  they  habitually  attain 
a  high  standard  of  correctness.  Oral  work  on  this  principle  has 
been  the  salvation  of  French  and  German,  and  it  will  be  the 
salvation  of  Latin  and  Greek.  One  lesson  a  day,  of  forty-five  or 
sixty  minutes,  is  enough  to  teach  thoroughly  French,  German, 
Latin,  and  Greek  by  the  end  of  the  school  life.  This  also  leaves 
time  for  English,  and  for  an  introduction  to  the  subjects  that  Mr. 
Benson  wants,  including  machines. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  explain  details ;  to  show  how  the  parts 
of  the  school  work  may  be  made  to  fit  into  each  other,  how 
grammar  is  to  be  taught,  what  use  is  made  of  translation.  But  I 
hope  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  another  way 
possible  besides  the  nihilistic  way — the  way  of  pessimism  and 
hopelessness.  The  keen  interest  of  everyone,  boys  and  masters, 
at  each  stage  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  The  final  result  is 
that  boys  of  nineteen  can  and  do  enjoy  and  understand  the  best 
literature  in  a  way  which  is  never  seen  otherwise.  The  paradox 
is  that  they  get  infinitely  more  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  time ; 
but  it  is  true. 

One  advantage  my  suggestions  have  over  Mr.  Benson's.  They 
have  been  tried,  and  his  have  not.  What  I  have  said  is  not  specu- 
lation ;  it  is  a  description,  as  honest  as  I  can  make  it,  of  fact. 

And  what  of  the  average  boy  ?  Poor  maligned  British  school- 
boy !  Your  best  friends  have  so  often  told  you  that  you  are  stupid 
that  you  have  come  to  believe  it.  I  do  not.  Many  boys  there 
are,  of  course,  in  all  secondary  schools,  who  have  no  business 
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there,  who  are  not  capable  of  a  bookish  education  at  all,  and  ought 
to  be  where  they  could  do  good  service  to  the  world  by  practical 
work,  such  as  even  the  making  of  machines.  But  the  boy  I  have 
in  view  is  the  boy  who  ends  his  school  existence  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  form  under  present  conditions.  Of  him  I  can  say  with  a  full 
sense  of  responsibility  that  he  is  spoilt  by  the  folly  of  his  teachers, 
and  that  he  is  capable  of  profiting  in  the  best  way  from  his 
classical  work. 

And  now  my  pebble  is  once  more  lodged  at  the  summit  of  a 
new  hill.  What  will  be  its  fate?  Must  Sisyphus  again  take  up 
his  weary  labour,  or  shall  he  find  at  last  that  the  fates  are  not 
inexorable,  and  that,  damnatus  longi  laboris,  he  has  at  last  found 
an  end? 

W^H.  D.  BOUSE. 
Perse  School  House. 
Cambridge 
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ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS  AND  THE  IDEALS 
OF  MODERNISM 


IN  a  decree  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  dated  1452,  the 
'  Modernists  '  are  forbidden  to  use  contumelious  words  against  the 
via  antiquorum.  There  were  then  two  distinct  schools  of 
theology  in  the  Catholic  world ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
'  Modernists  '  (via  modernorum)  were  the  followers  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  The  school  of  thought  which  to-day  claims  to  have  the 
only  orthodox  philosophy,  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  new- 
fangled heresy.  The  realist  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  were 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  all  who  believed  the  established  creed 
to  be  the  only  possible  truth.  Had  Pius  the  Tenth  and  the  Roman 
theologians  of  to-day  been  living  in  the  fifteenth  century  they 
would  have  been  called  moderni.  The  assured  way  of  ancient 
and  established  tradition  was  not  then  the  way  along  which  the 
Papal  Encyclical  of  1907  would  lead  the  faithful.  But  now  Pius 
the  Tenth  writes  : 

We  will  and  strictly  ordain  that  scholastic  philosophy  be  made  the 
basis  of  the  sacred  sciences.  .  .  .  And  let  it  be  clearly  understood  above 
all  things  that  when  We  prescribe  scholastic  philosophy  We  understand 
chiefly  th.at  which  the  Angelic  Doctor  (St.  Thomas  Aquinas)  has  bequeathed 
to  us.  (Encyclical  *  Pascendi  Gregis,'  Eng.  trans,  p.  57.) 

Among  all  the  comedies  played  by  the  Muse  of  History  none 
surely  is  finer  than  this.  Of  course,  it  is  a  common  observation 
that  the  newest  things  become  old  in  time.  All  modernism  soon 
becomes  antiquated.  But  there  is  greater  subtlety  in  the  comedy 
when  a  once  arrogant  Modernism  would  suppress  all  further 
change  for  the  very  reasons  which  were  once  used  against  itself. 
We  know  the  phenomenon  in  other  spheres.  They  say  that  the 
most  obstinate  Tory  is  the  man  who  began  life  as  a  Radical .  And 
though  we  should  be  far  from  accusing  the  Roman  theologians  of 
ever  having  been  '  advanced,'  the  same  law  is  at  work  upon  the 
opinions  they  now  hold.  They  are  but  Modernists  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  there  have  been  many  schools  of 
philosophy,  recognised  by  authority,  within  the  Roman  Church. 
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As  an  example  of  permanence  in  doctrine  the  Koman  Church 
cannot  be  accepted  by  anyone  who  has  happened  to  read  history. 
The  Modernists  of  1450  were  the  excessively  orthodox  a  century 
before  that  date.  Intellectual  life  altogether  moved  more  quickly 
within  the  Roman  Church  when  the  Church  lived  with  the  world. 
Now  orthodoxy  tends  to  stagnate.  But  in  the  main  the  questions 
at  issue  to-day  are  not  unlike  those  which  have  always  exercised 
men  interested  in  Religion.  For,  indeed,  this  question  of 
'  Modernism  '  is  not  a  private  quarrel  within  an  aesthetic  but 
rather  dilapidated  Church.  It  is  one  which  has  a  very  great 
importance  so  long  as  Religion  is  deemed  worthy  of  any  thought 
at  all.  The  bad-tempered  calling  of  nicknames  and  the  use  of 
an  ancient  jargon  have  done  much  to  obscure  the  meaning  of 
Modernism.  The  Modernists  themselves,  it  must  be  remembered, 
have  had  to  argue  chiefly  against  theologians.  For  that  reason 
they  have  been  driven  to  use  theological  language  :  but  the  vital 
contention  of  the  Modernists  has  always  been  that  theolo'gy  does 
at  least  as  much  harm  to  Religion  as  it  does  good.  The  question  at 
issue  is  really  as  to  the  nature  of  what  is  called  Religion.  When 
that  is  decided,  all  other  disputes  as  to  how  one  may  support  and 
increase  Religion  may  be  entered  upon ;  but  until  we  are  agreed 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  surely  all  disputing  about  it 
is  waste  of  time.  It  is  the  same  with  the  old  arguments  as  to  the 
existence  of  God.  The  value  of  all  those  arguments  must  depend 
upon  the  idea  we  have  as  to  the  nature  of  God  :  and  until  we  are 
agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  God  '  it  is  trivial  to  dispute 
about  His  existence. 

To  some  people  Religion  means  inherited  beliefs  and  practices  ; 
to  others  it  means  individual  experience.  To  some,  therefore, 
authority,  to  others  freedom,  seems  the  vital  necessity. 

Now,  different  schools  of  thought  have  been  regarded  as 
orthodox  during  the  course  of  Christian  history.  But  the  strange- 
ness of  the  present  position  in  the  Church  of  Rome  consists  largely 
in  the  fact  that  precisely  that  school  of  thought  is  proclaimed 
orthodox  whose  principles  are  subversive  of  established  tradition. 
We  may  suppose  that  on  one  side  it  is  maintained  that  no  con- 
cession should  be  made  to  modern  knowledge,  and  on  the  other, 
or  Modernist,  side  it  is  held  that  we  should  harmonise  our  creed 
with  science  and  history.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  recognised  champion  of  Pius  the  Tenth,  would  be 
on  the  Modernist  side.  For  he  in  his  day  stood  for  precisely  that 
harmonising  which  Pius  the  Tenth  condemns  as  *  Modernism.' 
This  is  not  a  discovery  of  yesterday.  The  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities of  Thomas's  own  day  recognised  him  for  what  he  was  and 
condemned  him.  They  knew  of  the  traditional  teaching  in 
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Christian  schools  :  they  knew  also  of  the  false  teaching  in  Arabian 
schools  :  and  they  beheld  in  Thomas  a  man  who,  while  professing 
the  best  of  intentions,  was  employed  in  the  introduction  of  Arabian 
thought  into  Christian  philosophy.  The  primitive  purity  of  the 
Christian  tradition  was  being  polluted  by  the  new-fangled  science. 
The  masters  of  this  new  science  were  not  even  Christians ;  and 
how  could  their  science  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  pernicious 
doctrines  of  pantheism?  We  may  notice  with  amusement  that 
1  pantheist '  was  the  most  opprobrious  name  which  one  could 
bestow  upon  an  opponent  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Now  the 
most  effective  nickname  is  '  subjectivist.'  No  one,  of  course, 
needs  to  explain  what  such  names  may  mean.  They  sound 
sufficiently  dreadful  to  warn  the  simple-minded  of  an  unknown 
danger. 

In  March  1277  the  Bishop  of  Paris  condemned  the  Modernist 
Thomas  Aquinas,  ranking  him  with  those  pernicious  apologists 
who  were  '  harmonising  '  Christian  tradition  and  the  best  know- 
ledge of  the  day.  Some  days  later  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
pronounced  the  same  condemnation.  They  were  good  men, 
acting  according  to  the  recognised  methods  for  preserving  a 
tradition.  But  the  mind  of  the  time  was  against  them,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  condemned  Modernist  was  the  recognised  authority 
on  Christian  philosophy  and  theology. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  a  time  of  freer  speculation  upon 
philosophical  problems  than  our  own  time  is.  At  any  rate,  men 
spoke  more  openly,  because,  although  in  theory  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  all-powerful,  in  practice  it  could  exercise  power  only 
at  exceptional  times.  And  as  for  the  Catholic  Church,  the  freedom 
of  speculation  permitted  on  abstract  points  was  very  great  indeed, 
so  long  as  speculation  did  not  involve  criticism  of  the  organisation 
and  government.  Hence  it  was  that  Thomas  was  eventually 
admitted  to  be  what  he  had  claimed  to  be— a  moderate  man, 
neither  hanging  back  with  mere  traditionalists  nor  opposing  the 
whole  of  the  old  Christian  philosophy  as  some  '  pantheists  '  did. 

But  the  opposition  to  Thomas  as  a  Modernist  did  not  cease 
when  he  was  admitted  by  the  greater  number  of  scholars  as  an 
authority.  Scotus  appealed  against  his  methods  and  his  results 
as  savouring  too  much  of  Mahomedanism.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  great  work  Scotus  speaks  quite  plainly.  He  asserts  that 
non-Christian,  even  anti-Christian,  statements  have  been  adopted 
and  popularised  by  those  who  learnt  their  philosophy  from 
Averroes.  He  himself,  he  says,  returns  to  the  purer  philosophy 
of  Avicebron.  That  is  to  say,  the  rationalism  of  Thomas  the 
Modernist  must  be  corrected  by  a  return  to  what  we  nowadays  call 
Pragmatism.  The  idea  of  God,  introduced  by  Thomas,  Scotus 
condemns  as  non-Christian.  The  Christian  God  is  to  be  reached 
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not  by  the  abstract  logic  of  a  rationalist  but  by  the  emotional 
appreciation  of  the  simple-minded. 

Then  for  a  while  the  vagaries  of  the  Historic  Muse  made 
Thomas  again  unorthodox.  The  recognised  philosophy  of  the 
Christian  world  was  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  science  must 
go  its  own  way  and  faith  again  its  own  way.  Reason  and  revela- 
tion were  never  opposed,  because  they  never  met.  They  dealt 
with  entirely  different  aspects  of  experience. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  reinstate 
reasoning.     The  men  who  attempted  to  do  this  were  Thomists. 
They  formed  the  via  modernorum  of  the  universities  in  the  early 
Renaissance.     They  felt  that  human  experience  could  not  be 
divided  into  closed  compartments.     The  idea  that  the  same  state- 
ment could  be  false  in  philosophy  and  true  in  theology  was  given 
up,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  revelation  reasonable.    The 
controversies  of  the  Reformation  period  left  the  philosophy  of 
religion  untouched  :  and  when  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  new 
Catholicism  found  the  need  for  a  philosophy,  a  kind  of  modified 
Cartesianism  was  adopted.     This  or  some  other  attempt  at  con- 
temporary  philosophy  continued  to   be  the  orthodox   basis   of 
Catholic  teaching  till  the  days  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth.     Then  a 
belated  Romanticism  led  the  devout  back  to  the  imagined  golden 
age  of  the  thirteenth  century.     Thomas  Aquinas  was  almost  the 
only  name  of  that  period  which  had  survived  in  memory.     His 
work  contained  a  convenient  summary  of  doctrine,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Roman  authority  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy.     Thus,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  we  find  his  name  established  by  Pius  the  Tenth 
as   the   greatest    amongst   orthodox   thinkers :    and   he   was   a 
Modernist  of  the  thirteenth  century.     It  may  be  surprising  that 
Thomas  should  be  so  misjudged  by  Pius  the  Tenth,  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  theologians  of  the  Roman  schools  have  not 
yet  learnt  history.     They  read  Thomas  as  though  the  Summa 
had  been  published  yesterday.     They  do  not  see  its  statements  in 
historic  perspective.     Indeed,  they  are  mediae valists.     For  in  the 
Middle  Ages  men  could  not  understand  that  the  habits  and  beliefs 
of  men  had  changed  many  times.     In  the  mediaeval  manuscripts, 
for  example,  we  find  the  Greek  and  Roman  heroes  dressed  as 
knights.     Historic  imagination  was  wanting,  as  it  still  is  in  Rome. 
The  ghost  of  a  dead  empire  still  haunts  the  Vatican.     Pius  the 
Tenth  has  but  inherited  the  superstition  that  Roman  authority  can 
deliver  beliefs  and  practices  from  the  moving  flood  of  time. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas  can  be 
regarded  as  the  unchanging  criterion  of  orthodoxy.     It  is  no  longer 
of  the  thirteenth  or  of  any  century,  because  it  is  Roman.     It 
would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  pathetic,  to  see  the  Papal  Canute 
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bidding  the  tide  of  change  'thus  far  and  no  farther.'  The 
philosophy  of  Thomas  itself,  as  now  taught  in  the  Jesuit  Univer- 
sity of  Home,  would  not  be  recognised  by  its  reputed  author.  For 
even  those  who  deny  that  present  beliefs  have  any  right  to  be  con- 
sidered inherit  unconsciously  from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  as  well  as  from  the  thirteenth.  No  man,  however 
Roman,  is  able  to  absolve  himself  from  change,  and  his  creed 
suffers  change,  even  though  he  may  deny  it.  But  by  shutting 
one's  eyes  to  change  a  greater  revolution  may  be  accomplished 
than  could  occur  if  one  allowed  for  change.  And  in  fact  it  is  the 
Papal  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  who  know  least  what 
those  doctrines  were.  Not  allowing  that  their  own  point  of  view 
affects  their  creed,  they  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  reading 
popular  conceptions  into  the  words  of  their  author.  They  find  all 
Catholic  doctrine  in  St.  Thomas  because  they  put  it  there.  They 
find  '  scientific  '  truths  there,  because  they  cannot  understand  the 
words  of  a  man  to  whom  the  crystal  spheres  of  heaven  were  real. 
Therefore  it  is  that  by  adopting  the  words  of  Thomas  they  become 
opponents  of  his  spirit.  In  fact,  they  '  select '  from  the  words 
of  Thomas.  The  most  orthodox  theologians  omit  his  discussion 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  earthly  Paradise ;  they  say  nothing 
as  to  his  quaint  biological  theory  of  generation.  But  why  make 
these  selections? 

The  principle  is  the  same  when  men  select  certain  texts  from 
the  Bible  to  prove  their  own  case.  And  what  man  who  appeals  to 
a  book  can  avoid  selection? 

The  Modernists  of  to-day  have  simply  attempted  to  show  that 
there  is  only  one  such  principle  of  selection,  only  one  criterion  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  that  is  individual  and  social  experience. 
Therefore  they  are  called  '  subjectivists,'  as  their  predecessors 
were  called  pantheists.  But  the  most  foolish  '  subjectivist ' — if 
the  word  means  anything — is  not  he  who  acknowledges  that  his 
own  experience  makes  a  difference  to  his  creed,  but  he  who, 
denying  that  it  makes  any  difference ,  suffers  from  the  very  disease 
which  he  cannot  cure  because  he  will  not  acknowledge  its 
existence.  The  irony  of  history  makes  of  Pius  the  Tenth  a 
pantheist  of  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  makes  him 
also  a  Modernist  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Perhaps  Modernism  is  dead  :  perhaps  it  is  only  now  born.  The 
controversy  seems  to  be  over,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  authorities  of 
the  Roman  Church  have  been  successful  in  excluding  the  new 
heresy  from  the  regions  over  which  they  rule.  Even  if  clear 
thinking  and  plain  speaking  may  still  find  some  place  in  the 
Roman  Church,  the  hope  of  moderate  Modernists  has  proved  vain. 
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In  England  Tyrrell  is  dead.  Loisy,  in  France,  has  put  off  clerical 
attire  and  now,  perhaps,  does  not  even  claim  the  title  of  Catholic 

certainly    he    is    no    longer    concerned    with    defending    an 

established  Church.  Minocchi,  in  Italy,  has  clearly  said  that  he 
thinks  the  case  of  the  Roman  organisation  hopeless,  and  he  has 
therefore  turned  to  questions  of  more  catholic  importance  than  the 
reform  of  the  effete.  The  pain  which  these  men  suffered  in 
attempting  the  impossible  is  over. 

But  the  cessation  of  the  pain  was  a  sign  not  of  death  but  of 
birth.  For  now,  if  the  term  Modernism  is  still  to  be  used,  it 
cannot  refer  to  a  small  school  of  heretics  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  If  the  Roman  authorities  have  won  in  their  defence  of 
antiquated  privilege  within  their  fold,  they  have  but  freed  the 
hands  of  their  former  foes  for  a  nobler  and  less  provincial  task. 
In  despair  of  converting  the  authorities,  men  who  have  a  really 
religious  ideal  can  now  work  for  it  untrammelled  by  the  necessities 
of  controversy.  So  long  as  Modernism  was  controversial  it  was 
weak  :  now  there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  argue  with  the  orthodox 
Roman  Catholic.  The  most  necessary  task  is  to  explain  the 
position  to  an  audience  wider  than  the  Roman  Curia  or  the 
Seminarists. 

The  attitude  of  every  man  who  has  adopted  the  peculiar 
position  associated  popularly  with  the  term  Modernism  is  largely 
one  of  trust  in  an  hypothesis.  By  this  hypothesis  the  Modernist 
proposes  to  test  his  religious  experience  :  but  since  the  hypothesis 
at  present  is  too  indefinite  for  popular  use,  and  since  it  seems  to 
vary  slightly  in  the  hands  of  different  investigators,  there  will 
always  be  some  divergence  in  the  methods  adopted. 

At  the  time  when  Loisy  and  Tyrrell  first  attempted  their  noble 
task  of  vivifying  the  existing  Roman  Church,  it  seemed  to  some 
better  that  the  essential  difference  between  their  ideals  and  those 
of  the  authorities  should  be  stressed.  It  appeared  of  quite  sub- 
ordinate interest  that  the  attitude  of  these  scholars  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Roman  Curia.  No  Modernist,  even  among  those 
who  hoped  for  some  change  in  the  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Catholic 
Religion,  ever  supposed  that  reform  would  be  easily  accomplished. 
But  there  were  many  who  thought  that  more  useful  work  could  be 
done  by  modifying  the  existing  practice  of  Catholicism  than  by 
attempting  the  larger  task  of  expressing  the  essential  elements 
of  Religion  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  word.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  few,  among  whom  I  was,  did  not  very  greatly  care  whether 
the  Roman  authorities  were  converted  or  not.  The  most  useful 
action  seemed  to  be  to  separate  oneself  from  an  authority  which 
suppressed  all  that  we  understood  as  Religion.  Not  that  even 
then  it  was  necessary  to  declare  war  upon  an  organisation.  The 
only  deed  that  seemed  necessary  and,  from  our  point  of  view, 
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honest  was  that  which  prevented  any  mistaken  supposition  of 
adherence  to  an  effete  regime.  How  the  laymen  might  be  driven 
to  act  was  an  entirely  different  question.  But  it  was  difficult  to 
see  how  anyone  who,  however  much  he  loved  the  Catholic  Church, 
yet  counted  it  merely  a  means,  and  not  in  any  way  the  only 
means,  of  preserving  vital  Religion,  could  continue  to  hold  an 
official  position  under  authorities  whose  pretensions  were 
ludicrous. 

I  have  not,  and  I  never  had,  any  hatred  of  the  Roman  authori- 
ties. Their  claims  appear  to  me  more  laughable  than  dangerous. 
Two  years  ago  I  still  held  an  official  position  as  a  priest  and  a 
professor  of  philosophy  under  them.  But  it  became  clear  that  the 
position  could  not  be  maintained.  On  their  part,  I  suppose,  there 
was  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  my  orthodoxy  :  on  my  part  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  honest  course  was  separation  from  an  official  body 
which  stood  for  what  seemed  to  me  to  oppress  and  to  narrow  human 
life.  But  I  was,  and  still  am,  Modernist  enough  to  believe  that  in 
Catholicism — which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  clerical 
organisation — there  are  more  elements  of  value  than  in  any  other 
form  of  historical  Religion.  By  Catholicism  I  mean  that  attitude 
towards  the  world  and  those  practices  which  are  known  to  un- 
theological  and  quite  unclerical  families. 

Some  years  ago  many  of  the  leading  Modernists  had  not  yet 
expressed  themselves  clearly,  but  now  there  can  hardly  be  any 
mistake  as  to  the  essential  ideals  of  Modernism.  The  secondary 
purposes  have  failed,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  present.  There  is  no 
longer  any  need,  therefore,  to  argue  with  the  authorities.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  will  meet  with  the  polite  neglect  that  their  foolish- 
ness merits.  One  hardly  has  time  to  argue  with  the  Grand  Lama 
of  Thibet  that  Religion  is  not  to-day  what  it  was  ten  centuries 
ago.  We  must  work  at  something  more  important  for  the  world 
than  the  enlightenment  of  obscurantists.  The  freedom  from 
trivial  controversy  enables  Modernism  to  begin  its  independent 
life.  Its  birth-throes  are  over.  It  has,  historically,  been  born 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  said  by  its  mother  to  be 
illegitimate.  Certainly,  although  its  features  are  Catholic,  it  is 
a  quite  different  religious  enthusiasm  from  that  which  may  be 
supposed  to  move  the  Roman  Curia.  Religion  is  the  name  still 
given  by  the  majority  of  men  to  the  finest  and  grandest  of  human 
experiences.  We  call  religious  that  enthusiasm  which  most 
supremely  influences  our  lives.  Of  course  some  cannot  give  this 
sense  to  the  old  word,  because  Religion  for  them  has  perhaps  been 
connected  with  all  that  has  suppressed  their  thought  or  narrowed 
their  lives.  But  there  are  fewer  now  than  there  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  who  fear  the  name  of  Religion.  This 
is,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  official  representatives  of 
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Keligion  are  no  longer  so  absolute  and  autocratic  as  they  were. 
In  part  it  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  deeper  understanding  of  the  vast 
difference  there  is  between  religious  experience  and  theology. 

Now  Keligion,  in  this  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  concern 
of  all  men.  That  we  should  understand  our  enthusiasms  is  right  : 
for  by  so  doing  we  may  develop  them.  We  are  all  therefore  in- 
clined to  think  about  what  we  call  our  master-purpose.  From 
that  alone  shall  we  be  able  to  derive  an  intelligible  view  of  our- 
selves and  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Modernism  is  con- 
cerned with  Eeligion  as  a  master-purpose.  It  is  intellectual  in 
so  far  as  it  demands  that  we  should  understand  Eeligion  :  but  it 
has  a  very  practical  end;  for  by  understanding  Keligion  the 
Modernist  hopes  to  purify  and  to  elevate  it.  The  Modernist  is  indeed 
a  student  of  the  past,  but  he  is  that  only  because  his  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  the  future.  Therefore,  although  the  Modernist  must  belong 
to  a  small  caste,  he  works  for  all  men. 

In  this  great  question  as  to  the  essence  of  religious  experience 
there  need  be  no  beating  about  the  bush  upon  a  plea  of  reverence 
for  the  past.  We  know  that  certain  beliefs,  commonly  called 
religious,  are  false  :  and  veil  our  traditional  creeds  in  whatever 
decent  cloak  of  commentary  we  please,  we  shall  not  prevent  the 
man  in  the  street  from  doubting  them.  The  old  plan  of  the 
liberal  thinker  was  to  concede  as  little  as  possible  to  the  new 
truth,  to  explain  by  all  the  most  ingenious  and  unpersuasive 
metho'ds  how  the  plain  words  of  a  creed  could  still  have  some  sort 
of  truth.  Thus  the  Liberal  of  the  old  school  was  bent  upon  recon- 
ciling scientific  with  religious  truth.  But  it  is  a  complete  mis- 
understanding if  Modernism  be  supposed  to  be  concerned  merely 
with  this.  If  Modernism  were  merely  the  old  Liberalism  in  a 
new  form,  it  would  have  very  little  interest  for  serious  thinkers 
to-day.  We  have  heard  more  than  enough  of  the  reconcilement 
of  theology  and  science,  and  the  secret  is  out.  There  cannot  be 
any  real  reconcilement,  because  theology  is  merely  an  obsolete 
science,  and  the  scientific  thought  of  to-day  has  no  place  for  it. 
The  battle  is  over,  and  the  theologian  has  lost.  No  one,  of  course, 
believes  that  the  old  Agnosticism — the  physical  science  or  Posi- 
tivism of  the  last  century — has  won  a  victory.  That,  too,  is  as 
dead  as  theology.  But  the  method,  which  was  then  imperfectly 
applied,  has  been  used  in  a  wider  field,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
complete  disappearance  of  theology.  In  fact,  so  complete  is  the 
disappearance  that  many  intelligent  men  to-day  do  not  seem  to 
understand  what  theology  once  was.  We  may  be  quite  sure  it 
was  nothing  like  the  doctrines,  for  example,  of  Mr.  Kashdall. 
1  New  '  theology  seems  to  be  the  child  of  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical thought  rather  than  of  the  old  theology. 

Now  the  Modernist  is  well  aware  that  scientific  thought  has 
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no  limits— that  there  is  no  theological  preserve  and  no  germ  of 
revealed  truth  too  sacred  to  be  criticised.  Whatever  statement 
may  be  made  as  to  Keligion  it  must  stand  the  criticism  of  the 
intellect  and  must  be  judged  by  reference  to  vital  experience.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  plead  that  the  Trinity  is  a  revealed  truth  :  it  must 
be  judged  as  true  or  false  by  reference  to  our  own  experience  of 
the  world.  If  it  has  a  meaning  in  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
this  world,  then  it  is  true ;  if  it  is  useless  as  an  explanation,  then, 
it  may  be  historically  interesting,  but  it  is  as  much  a  mistake  as 
the  Ptolemaic  theory.  And  exactly  the  same  must  be  said  of 
every  article  of  the  Creed  and  every  statement  of  the  Bible.  The 
Modernist,  therefore,  is  not  a  theologian,  but  a  scientist  or  a 
philosopher.  He  applies  to  a  special  sphere  of  experience, 
Eeligion,  the  same  method  which  the  scientist  and  historian  have 
used.  There  may  have  been  much  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
Modernists  in  putting  the  case  so  abruptly.  The  unfortunate 
identification  of  Modernism  with  a  moderate  Liberalism  has  been 
the  result.  And  we  still  find  religious  men  who  appear  to  be 
shocked  at  the  idea  that  so  saintly  a  man  as  George  Tyrrell  should 
have  gone  so  very  far.  For  they  would  fain  believe  that  Tyrrell 
drew  the  line  somewhere,  and  acted  as  a  kind  of  theological  Canute 
to  the  rising  tide  of  criticism.  But  the  facts  are  quite  otherwise. 
No  man  has  any  right  to  call  himself  a  Modernist  who  is  not  some- 
thing more  than  an  old-fashioned  Liberal.  There  are  for  the 
Modernist  no  limits  to  criticism.  True  and  false  mean  exactly  the 
same  in  respect  of  religious  statements  as  they  do  with  regard  to 
science  and  philosophy.  We  test,  for  example,  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  Gospels,  and  we  may  find  that  there  is  no  evidence 
for  various  miracles  such  as  we  should  accept  as  conclusive  if  we 
found  it  in  the  pages  of  '  profane  '  historians.  We  must,  there- 
fore, explain  the  report  of  these  miracles  as  mythical  or  as  due  to 
a  misunderstood  tradition.  We  find  tales  as  to  virgin  birth,  well 
authenticated,  in  the  mythologies  of  various  religions.  We  must 
judge  the  earlier  chapters  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew  as  of  the 
same  kind  as  these.  The  myth  may  be  valuable  as  a  symbol ;  but 
so  is  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Athena  from  the  brain  of  Zeus. 
The  same  must  be  said  with  regard  to  all  Christian  dogma.  We 
and  our  forefathers  were  not  specially  absolved  from  the  laws  that 
govern  all  religions.  Our  ideas  of  God  were  formed  according  to 
the  same  principles  as  we  can  observe  at  work  in  the  formation  of 
Greek  religion  or  Buddhism.  The  test  is  always  the  same  :  Do 
these  ideas  represent  any  real  experience  of  our  own  ?  God  may 
be  believed  by  some  Christians  to  be  an  old  man  with  a  bad  temper ; 
by  others  he  may  be  believed  to  be  the  Absolute.  Each  idea  must 
be  based  upon  a  real  experience. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  Modernists  to  put  so  abruptly  the 
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results  of  their  investigation.  For  that  reason  there  was  disagree- 
ment among  Modernists  as  to  the  method  of  procedure.  I,  for 
one,  have  always  felt  that,  however  much  the  traditional  teaching 
may  deserve  reverence,  the  best  policy  in  the  end  was  to  be 
perfectly  plain-spoken.  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood 
by  many— of  being  abhorrent  to  many — it  is  better  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  due  to  one's  own  words.  When 
we  say  'myth  '  we  mean  the  same,  whether  we  refer  to  Athena 
or  to  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ ;  when  we  say  '  symbol '  we  mean 
the  same,  whether  we  refer  to  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  or  to  the 
Eucharist.  And  I  am  quite  certain  that  such  was  the  meaning 
of  Tyrrell  and  Loisy  and  Minocchi.  I  admit,  therefore,  that  I 
do  not  blame  the  Eoman  Church  for  condemning  them  :  nor  am 
I  surprised  that  Modernism  is  treated  as  an  illegitimate  birth. 
Although  the  new  truth  bears  something  of  the  features  of  the  old 
creed,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  unique  and  original  thing.  Undeniably, 
were  Modernism  to  be  accepted,  the  existing  organisation  of  every 
Church  would  be  changed.  For,  if  a  man  frankly  believes  a  creed 
to  be  symbolic,  he  cannot  act  in  the  same  way  towards  religious 
practice  as  he  did  when  he  believed  the  orthodox  words  to  be  scien- 
tifically true.  New  truth  is  thus  always  destructive  and  must  be 
opposed  by  the  existing  order.  Nor  does  the  prophet  expect 
anything  else  to  be  the  immediate  result  of  his  words.  Only  a 
false  prophet  is  bent  upon  saying  things  which  are  pleasant. 

The  method  applied  by  the  Modernist  to  religious  experience 
at  present  and  to  its  past  history  has  resulted  in  conclusions  which 
would  be  as  unpalatable  to  any  of  the  orthodox  Christian  Churches 
as  they  are  to  the  Church  of  Eome.  But  no  Church  is  bound  to 
reject  a  truth  which  is  now  presented  to  it  merely  on  the  ground 
that  its  traditional  teaching  has  been  the  opposite. 

The  Modernist  believes  that  the  old  word  '  God,'  soiled  as  it 
may  be  with  misuse,  with  fetichism  or  childishness,  can  still  be 
used.  It  may  mean  either  the  whole  of  Keality,  or  that  force 
which  we  experience  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world  and  call  the 
Ideal.  The  Christian  experience  of  a  living  God  is  something 
more,  not  something  less,  than  could  be  expressed  by  so  narrow  a 
term  as  '  personal.'  The  Modernist  is  not  a  believer  in  magical 
powers,  whether  in  ordained  persons  or  in  sacraments.  He  does 
not  believe  in  any  special  germ  of  unchangeable  revelation.  The 
course  of  Christian  experience  has  been,  he  thinks,  one  of  dis- 
covery and  not  one  of  repetition  of  known  truths  in  different 
language.  In  detail  there  may  be  many  more  conclusions  which 
appear  reasonable  to  some  Modernists;  but,  of  course,  in 
problems  as  to  which  the  evidence  is  so  complex  and  the  investi- 
gators so  few,  there  must  be  some  disagreement  as  to  conclusions. 
One  point  is  deserving  of  note  while  we  treat  the  Modernist  as  a 
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scholar  :  the  strength  of  his  position  as  a  student  of  religious 
experience  is  that  he  has  himself  something  which  he  would  call 
by  that  name.  He  is,  therefore,  a  sympathetic  student,  and  is 
not,  as  too  many  of  our  students  of  comparative  Religion  are, 
without  the  experience  which  gives  the  whole  subject  its  meaning. 
He  explains  all  forms  of  Religion  by  reference  to  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  does  not  explain  away  his  experience  because  of  its 
antecedents.  So  far  we  have  supposed  that  the  Modernist  as 
a  scholar  has  reached  certain  conclusions  with  regard  to  religious 
experience  and  its  expressions  in  dogma  and  ritual.  There  is  not 
any  absolute  agreement  as  to  these  conclusions.  The  most 
important  element,  therefore,  in  Modernist  scholarship  is  the 
method  rather  than  the  conclusions.  The  critical  and  scientific 
method  as  applied  to  Religion  is  what  was  condemned  by  the 
Roman  authorities.  But  it  is  futile  to  assert  to-day  that  criticism 
has  reached  no  conclusions.  No  one  could  condemn  a  method 
unless  it  were  perfectly  clear  that  it  had  definite  results  which 
were  judged  to  be  pernicious.  The  method,  however,  has  been  the 
first  right  demanded  by  Modernists;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
attitude  towards  Religion  and  dogma  stands  or  falls  with  this. 

The  Modernist,  however,  is  not  only  a  scholar.  He  studies 
Religion  for  a  religious  end.  He  is  concerned  at  the  state  of  things 
he  sees  around  him.  For  he  perceives  what  the  clerical  ostrich 
hides  from  himself,  that  the  world  is  growing  out  of  the  forms 
of  belief  and  practice  which  were  once  held  sacred.  Many  experi- 
ments are  being  made  in  supplying  the  religious  needs  of  men  in 
new  ways.  The  older  religions  adopt  new  rituals  and  silently 
forget  some  of  their  doctrines.  The  rite  of  Benediction  has  been 
invented  by  the  Roman  Church  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  doctrine  as  to  the  magical  efficacy  of  the  holy  oil  in  curing 
sickness  has  been  conveniently  forgotten.  Many  orthodox 
teachers  find  it  better  to  forget  hell  and  to  preach  about  heaven 
only.  New  rituals  and  new  beliefs  are  arising.  Enthusiasms, 
such  as  non-political  Socialism,  inspire  some  men  in  a  way  that 
former  ages  would  have  called  religious.  The  Artist  is  inspired 
with  a  religious  master-purpose.  The  Scientist  is  driven  by  a  love 
which  we  can  truly  call  divine. 

In  such  circumstances  the  Modernist  stands  for  one  out  of 
many  possible  policies.  It  may  be  that  rational  Religion,  even 
with  a  ritual,  can  be  created.  It  may  be  that  a  genius  could 
produce  some  form  of  Religion  which  would  supply  the  needs  of 
men.  But  the  Modernist  believes  that  such  events  are  unlikely. 
The  future  alone  can  test  the  hypothesis  ;  but  so  far  as  the  evidence 
goes  to-day,  the  Modernist  believes  it  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
direct  developments  of  the  present  forms  of  Religion.  Perhaps  the 
Modernist  would  not  oppose  experiments  in  Religion  ;  but  it  is  not 
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likely  that  such  experiments  would  appeal  to  more  than  a  very 
few,  and  the  Modernist  is  working  for  the  many. 

The  Modernist  definitely  looks  forward  to  a  Keligion  as  catholic 
as  science  is  catholic,  and  as  democratic  as  science  is  democratic. 
Art  or  science  rather  than  any  religious  organisation  of  to-day  has 
what  the  Modernist  hopes  that  Keligion  may  have— certain  univer- 
sal truths,  variety  of  practice  but  agreement  in  purpose,  and  an 
authority  based  only  upon  special  genius  or  knowledge.  That 
Eeligion,  too,  should  have  these  may  be  a  dream  :  it  is  undoubtedly 
an  ideal  which  is  very  far  off.  But  there  is  nothing  irrational  in 
supposing  that  religious  experience  might  be  as  catholic  and  as 
highly  developed  as  scientific  thought  or  artistic  production.  And 
the  method  by  which  science  and  art  have  reacted  their  present 
organisation  has  been  one  of  development.  In  order  to  reach  such 
an  ideal  schism  may  be  necessary.  The  Modernist  must  face  the 
possibility  that  even  his  hope  of  Catholicism  will  be  perhaps  but 
an  excuse  for  a  new  sect.  That  would  be  an  unfortunate,  but 
it  may  be  a  necessary,  means.  The  only  means  that  he  must 
absolutely  exclude  is  the  creation  of  '  rational '  Eeligion  out  of 
nothing.  The  pure  essence  of  Eeligion  is,  for  the  Modernist, 
absolutely  nothing  at  all.  One  cannot  reach  real  Eeligion  by 
pruning  away  all  the  apparently  unnecessary  developments  of 
historic  Eeligion.  Even  morality  cannot  be  a  Eeligion.  It  is  not 
the  right  method  to  take  the  common  element  of  all  religions 
and  to  say  that  that  is  the  soul  of  Eeligion.  It  would  be  as  absurd 
as  to  talk  of  a  pure  essence  of  art,  which  is  the  common  ele- 
ment in  Music  and  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  to  abolish  these 
three  in  favour  of  pure  Art.  We  want  a  Eeligion  which  is  as 
complex  at  least  as  Science  or  Art.  Life  is  various  :  supreme 
enthusiasms  are  many.  There  is  not  any  one  thing  necessary  : 
or,  perhaps,  we  may  say  any  one  thing  may  be  the  one  thing 
necessary. 

Now  Protestantism  and  Puritanism  stand  for  the  elevation  of 
one  principle  into  the  sole  constituent  of  religion.  Catholicism, 
even  with  all  the  abuses  of  the  Eoman  system,  still  is  the  only 
form  of  Eeligion  which  stands  for  something  more  complex .  Such , 
briefly,  is  the  reason  why  the  Modernist  cannot  readily  join  any 
other  body.  What  is  valuable,  however,  in  Catholicism  is  the 
accumulated  social  tradition ;  and  if  it  is  made  impossible  to  use 
that  tradition,  then  perhaps  something  more  than  waiting  may 
be  necessary  for  this  or  that  individual.  But  in  general  Modern- 
ism is  not  a  new  form  of  Protestantism  :  Modernists  have  not  dis- 
agreed with  the  Eoman  merely  to  agree  with  the  Protestant 
authorities.  In  fact,  the  Modernist  simply  claims  to  be  more 
Catholic  than  the  Pope.  He  believes  himself  to  represent  the  real 
Catholicism — even  if  every  other  person  in  the  world  says  he  is 
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not  a  Catholic ;  for  he  conceives  that  he  adheres  to  what  is  essen- 
tial in  the  oldest  religious  tradition  of  the  West.  He  recognises 
much  that  is  corrupt  or  unessential  even  in  popular  Catholicism, 
and  yet  he  does  not  regard  the  development  which  has  historically 
occurred  as  in  the  main  a  decadence.  In  expressing  religious 
experiences  the  Modernist  would  be  driven  to  use  traditional  lan- 
guage simply  because  no  other  words  are  suitable.  Thus  he 
would  still  talk  of  union  with  God  or  life  in  Christ,  because  he 
means  somethng  quite  different  from  '  moral  enthusiasm  '  or  '  hero 
worship,'  not  because  he  merely  wishes  to  use  the  old  words  in  a 
new  sense.  The  terminology  of  Ethics  and  Metaphysics  is  not 
sufficient  to  express  clearly  the  experiences  of  Religion.  But 
there  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  old  theological  words. 

In  many  of  the  writings  of  Modernists  the  language  may  be 
misleading  to  anyone  who  does  not  know  the  central  thought. 
The  Modernist  is  not  concerned  with  reconciling  except  as  a  quite 
subsidiary  task.  The  fact  upon  which  he  wishes  to  lay  stress  is 
vital  religious  experience  as  the  one  ground  of  real  belief :  and  he 
wishes  to  express  that  experience  in  terms  which  are  as  unam- 
biguous as  possible.  He  does  not  really  care  about  the  detail  of 
theological  controversy,  and  because  he  simply  omits  what  he 
regards  as  obvious — the  results  of  '  Comparative  Religions,'  for 
example — he  is  often  thought  to  disagree  with  them.  That  is  not 
so.  But  at  present  the  one  and  only  task  to  which  attention  can 
be  devoted  is  the  examination  of  fundamental  religious  expe- 
rience. 

In  ritual  and  religious  practice  generally  the  Modernist  would 
be  traditional :  because  he  believes  that  '  rational '  ritual  is  like 
1  rational '  clothing  or  '  rational '  food.  There  may  be  something 
in  it,  but  generally  the  '  reason  '  which  produces  '  rational ' 
clothes  is  the  private  taste  of  one  man,  whereas  the  traditional  is 
really  produced  by  what  we  may  call  a  social  reason.  In  religion 
also  the  ready-made  never  fits,  the  '  rational '  tends  to  become 
freakish.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  Modernist  cares  for 
the  quaint  hats  and  mediaeval  clothes  of  the  Roman  clergy.  Such 
ritualism  is  quite  futile  when  we  are  discussing  the  vital  question 
of  real  and  personal  religious  experience.  The  spirit  alone  gives 
life.  With  a  vital  experience  any  form  can  be  used  safely,  with- 
out such  experience  all  forms  are  deadly. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  Modernist  is  not  a  Catholic  for 
aesthetic  or  merely  antiquarian  reasons.  The  '  individual  expe- 
rience '  of  Protestant  theology  is  for  him  a  mistake.  For  vital 
experience  is  as  much  social  as  it  is  individual.  Each  of  us  is  in 
a  very  real  sense  the  whole  race.  This  is  to  be  found  acknow- 
ledged in  the  practices  of  Catholicism  :  whereas  the  stress  in  the 
union  with  God,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  seems 
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to  lie  more  upon  the  private  illumination  of  an  isolated  self.  The 
value  of  the  Catholic  tradition  therefore  lies  in  the  conception  of 
a  Church  as  a  democratic  but,  in  a  sense,  exclusive  body.  For 
with  that  body  is  the  accumulation  of  human  achievement  in 
religious  experience.  The  Communion  of  Saints  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  in  using  and  developing  our  religion. 
Through  that  alone  shall  we  find  union  with  a  real  God.  Thus 
it  is  a  philosophic  truth  to  say  that  only  in  the  Church  is  salva- 
tion, or,  again,  that  the  Church  is  the  necessary  means  of  union 
with  God.  Even  the  hermit  in  the  desert,  if  he  finds  God,  brings 
with  him  the  accumulated  prayer  of  all  his  race. 

The  Church  of  the  Modernists  will  be  nothing  like  the  Church 
of  the  Roman  theologians.  It  will  be  a  body  which  produces 
perhaps  an  official  class  of  men  devoted  to  special  study  and  special 
service  :  but  the  Spirit  of  God  no  more  inhabits  an  official  caste 
than  does  the  spirit  of  a  nation  reside  in  its  king.  It  may  be  that 
any  organisation  would  stifle  the  real  experience  of  the  Church  : 
and  yet  we  cannot  make  the  soul  live  without  the  body.  Science 
and  Art  are  organised.  We  find  authorities  and  schools  in  Science 
and  in  Art ;  but  the  schools  are  for  learners  or  special  investiga- 
tors, and  the  authorities  are  simply  those  who  possess  a  recognised 
knowledge  and  genius.  In  drama  we  may  even  say  that  the 
authorities  or  artists  are  ritualists,  and,  as  in  the  churches  of 
to-day,  we  have  on  the  stage  to-day  many  whose  only  claim  to 
an  official  position  in  the  dramatic  art  is  that  they  wear  the  right 
dresses  or  smile  in  the  usual  way.  The  practice  of  Religion  is 
like  that  of  an  art :  it  is  not  the  mere  acting  according  to  mechani- 
cal formulae.  How,  then,  can  we  conceive  the  Church  but  as  a 
body  of  men  united  in  developing  the  same  social  tradition  ?  The 
members  of  a  Church  are  not  individuals  who,  having  each  his 
God,  come  together  because  they  happen  to  subscribe  to  the  same 
creed.  They  are  as  essentially  one  as  the  different  limbs  of  the 
body  are  one  man,  and  only  thus  can  they  live  with  the  Spirit  of 
God.  That  they  should  agree  to  one  form  of  words  or  one  type 
of  ritual  is  quite  a  secondary  matter.  Such,  briefly,  is  the 
Modernist  conception  of  a  Church.  That  is  the  sufficient  reason 
for  the  opposition  which  Modernism  will  have  to  encounter  from 
all  forms  of  clericalism. 

The  facts  of  ordinary  life  have  nevertheless  to  be  faced.  We 
are  very  far  from  this  ideal  Catholicism.  How,  then,  does  the 
Modernist  conceive  that  we  ought  to  act  at  present?  First  it  is 
clear  that  Modernism  is  not  an  apology  for  the  existing  Roman 
Catholicism.  No  Modernist  could  '  convert '  anyone  out  of  the 
particular  form  of  religion  into  which  he  has  been  born  in  order 
to  make  him  adhere  to  Rome.  Modernism  may  be  given  a  wider 
meaning,  and  there  may  be  Modernists  in  every  Church  ;  but  even 
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in  the  stricter  sense,  in  which  Modernism  is  properly  a  heresy  of 
the  Roman  Church,  the  Catholic  Modernist  would  recognise  his 
fellowship  with  all,  of  whatever  creed,  who,  seeing  that  creeds 
are  symbolic  and  that  life  or  experience  is  their  meaning ,  can  work 
in  different  ways  towards  that  unity  of  which  we  all  dream.  No 
man  must  leave  his  own  road.  He  may  be  driven  out :  but  in  any 
case  the  ways  towards  the  one  God  are  very  various.  Schism  leads 
to  unity  :  whereas  reunion  may  simply  mean  an  external  agree- 
ment in  formulas.  Even  if  the  Catholic  tradition  is  the  main 
stream ,  it  may  yet  be  proved  that  the  Eoman  authorities  can  stop 
its  flow.  Meantime  let  us  navigate  all  waters  that  lead  to  the 
great  ocean.  '  The  number  of  the  ways  to  God  is  the  number  of 
the  souls  of  men.' 

C.  DELISLE  BURNS. 
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THE    MARRIED    WORKING     WOMAN 

A  STUDY 


IT  is  reported  that  the  leaders  of  the  Anti- Suffrage  League  have 
determined,  in  their  forthcoming  campaign,  to  appeal  mainly  to 
that  dread  of  universal  enfranchisement  which  undoubtedly 
exists  among  large  sections  of  English  society.  In  this  they  are 
probably  well  advised.  When  Miss  Chrystabel  Pankhurst  demands 
of  the  man  in  the  street  why  he  refuses  a  reform  which ,  by  his  own 
democratic  principles,  is  long  overdue,  the  harassed  citizen  takes 
refuge  in  the  vain  repetition  of  arguments  which  have  been  a 
hundred  times  confuted,  and  of  which  he  secretly  recognises  the 
futility.  The  women  to  be  enfranchised  under  the  Conciliation,  or 
under  any  similar,  Bill  are  little  over  a  million  in  number,  are  dis- 
tributed among  all  classes  and  scattered  over  all  constituencies. 
He  knows  that  their  influence  on  public  affairs  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  small.  His  political  instinct,  however,  tells  him  that,  as 
soon  as  as  the  door  of  the  Constitution  is  opened  to  admit  the  rate- 
and  tax-paying  woman ,  forces  will  get  to  work  to  compel  the  ulti- 
mate admission  of  the  married  working- woman,  and  to  bestow  on 
the  latter  political  power  seems  to  him  little  short  of  madness.  In 
the  eyes  of  most  people  the  workman's  wife  is  a  creature  of  limited 
intelligence  and  capacity,  who  neither  has,  nor  ought  to  have, 
any  desires  outside  her  own  four  walls.  She  is  not  so  much  an 
individual  with  interests  and  opinions  and  will  of  her  own,  as  a 
humble  appanage  of  husband  and  children.  Theoretically,  no 
one  would  deny  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office  of  wife 
and  mother;  practically,  in  a  society  founded  on  wage-earning, 
work  which  has  no  value  in  the  labour  market,  and  which  can- 
not be  translated  into  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  brings  little 
respect  or  recognition  to  the  worker. 

Besides,  it  has  become  the  fashion  for  politicians  and  re- 
formers to  lay  much  of  the  blame  of  their  own  failures  and  of 
their  own  social  mismanagement  on  the  shoulders  of  a  voiceless 
and  voteless  class.  Platform  and  Press  constantly  declare,  and, 
therefore,  the  ordinary  citizen  believes,  that  the  average  wife  of 
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the  average  working  man  can  neither  sew,  cook,  nor  wash,  manage 
her  children,  nurse  her  baby,  nor  keep  her  husband  from  the 
public-house.  Why,  then,  complicate  Government  by  introducing 
into  the  body  politic  these  ignorant  and  unsatisfactory  creatures? 

It  is,  of  course,  easier  for  Mr.  John  Burns  to  declare  he  is 
ready  to  schedule  the  '  comforter '  as  a  dangerous  implement 
than  honestly  to  face  the  causes  which  prevent  the  mothers  from 
bringing  up  their  infants  in  accordance  with  the  latest  medical 
theory.  It  is  also  easier  for  the  middle-class  housekeeper  to 
dilate  on  the  dirt  and  want  of  management  she  observes  in  mean 
streets  than  to  consider  exactly  how  she  would  herself  conduct 
domestic  life  in  these  localities.  It  is  easier  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  infant  mortality  by  founding  Babies'  Institutes,  and  by 
endeavouring  to  screw  up  to  a  still  higher  level  the  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  of  the  normal  working-class  woman,  than  to  incur 
the  wrath  of  vested  interests  by  insisting  on  healthy  conditions 
for  mothers  and  infants  alike.  It  is  easier  to  pass  bye-laws 
limiting  or  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  of  school  age 
than  to  take  measures  which  would  make  their  tiny  earnings  of 
less  importance  to  the  family. 

The  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  to  none  of  their 
critics  and  detractors  do  the  women  concerned  return  a  word. 
They  are  not,  as  yet,  class-conscious,  and  are  far  too  much 
engrossed  in  their  individual  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  poverty, 
sickness,  and  sin,  even  to  realise  what  outsiders  say  of  them. 
And  so  judgment  goes  by  default. 

It  has,  therefore,  seemed  to  the  writer  of  some  importance 
to  place  another  and  a  truer  view  before  the  public.  Fuller  know- 
ledge will,  she  believes,  show  that,  when  at  last  the  recognition 
of  the  citizenship  of  women  of  the  lower  social  grades  becomes 
an  accomplished  fact,  the  most  timid  conservative  voter  need  have 
no  fear.  On  the  contrary,  their  votes  will  prove  a  powerful 
barrier  against  many  of  the  changes  he  most  dreads. 

The  exclusion  of  any  class  from  having  a  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community  has  inevitably  a  cramping  and  limiting  effect. 
Working  women  are  only  just  beginning  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
life  of  each  individual  is  conditioned  by  the  social  and  political 
framework  within  which  he  or  she  lives,  and  to  perceive  how  they 
are,  personally  and  individually,  suffering  from  the  refusal  in  the 
past  to  allow  them  any  influence  on  the  structure  of  this  frame- 
work. But  they  are  quick  to  learn.  Among  the  poorer  families 
especially,  the  mental  superiority  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  is 
very  marked.  The  ceaseless  fight  which  these  women  wage  in 
defence  of  their  homes  against  all  the  forces  of  the  industrial 
system  develops  in  them  an  alertness  and  an  adaptability  to 
which  the  men,  deadened  by  laborious  and  uninspiring  toil,  can 
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lay  no  claim.  The  wives  are,  indeed,  without  the  smattering  of 
newspaper  information  which  their  husbands  exchange  as  political 
wisdom  in  the  public-houses,  but  they  have  a  fund  of  common- 
sense,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  male  human 
nature,  and  an  instinctive  righteousness  of  attitude  which  make 
them  invaluable  raw  electoral  material. 

The  writer  may  explain  that  for  many  years  she  has  been  con- 
nected with  a  small  Lodge  in  the  South-East  district  of  London 
which,  for  present  purposes,  may  be  called  No.  39.  It  stands  in  a 
street  of  three-storied  houses,  extending  from  the  main  road  to  the 
Thames,  and  the  handsomely  moulded  doors  and  windows  show 
that  the  place  has  seen  better  fortunes.  Local  gossip,  indeed, 
tells  that  the  street  was  a  favourite  place  of  residence  for  sea- 
captains  and  their  families  in  the  good  old  smuggling  times,  and 
that  certain  cellars  below  the  pavement,  now  closed  by  order  of 
the  careful  County  Council,  were  used  as  receptacles  for  contra- 
band goods.  There  are,  at  the  present  day,  two  or  three  families 
in  every  house,  and  the  rent  paid  by  each  runs  from  three  shillings 
to  seven-and-sixpence  a  week,  according  to  the  number  of  rooms 
occupied. 

Most  of  the  men  get  their  living  by  casual  waterside  labour, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  debasing  features  of  this 
method  of  industrial  organisation.  The  evils,  indeed,  of  irre- 
gular employment  have  been  so  fully  insisted  upon,  that  an  idea 
has  grown  up  in  the  popular  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
houses  supported  by  casual  labour  are  characterised  by  careless 
and  drunken  fathers,  ignorant  and  thriftless  mothers,  neglected 
and  starving  children.  This  is  just  as  far  from  the  truth  as  to 
say  that  the  great  majority  of  upper-class  homes  in  England  are 
characterised  by  selfish  extravagance  and  vice.  In  every  social 
grade  certain  individuals  succumb  to  the  peculiar  trials  and  temp- 
tations of  that  grade,  and  public  opinion  tends  to  judge  each  class 
by  its  failures.  Theoretically,  indeed,  the  casual  labourer,  con- 
sidering the  conditions  under  which  he  lives  and  works,  ought 
to  be  all  that  popular  fancy  paints  him ;  but  the  human  being 
develops  powers  of  resistance  to  bad  moral  as  well  as  to  bad 
physical  influences,  and  the  docker  pulls  through  where  his 
critics  wpuld  succumb.  The  experience  gained  at  No.  39  shows 
that  one  cannot  with  truth  go  much  beyond  the  measured  state- 
ment of  the  Minority  Report,  that  '  wherever  we  have  casual 
employment  we  find  drunkenness  and  every  irregularity  of  life 
more  than  usually  prevalent.'  One  fact  alone  speaks  volumes. 
No  home  can  be  looked  upon  as  very  bad  which  sends  clean  and 
neat  children  regularly  to  school.  The  average  attendance  in  the 
Boys'  and  in  the  Girls'  Departments  of  the  Council  schools  in  the 
district  varies  from  91  to  95  per  cent.,  thus  showing  that  the 
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families  concerned  do  not  contribute  more  than  their  share  of 
the  10  per  cent,  of  the  '  regular  irregulars  '  who  are  the  despair 
of  the  Education  authorities.  The  trim  appearance  of  the  pupils 
astonishes  every  unaccustomed  visitor,  and,  perhaps,  astonishes 
even  more  those  persons  who  know  enough  of  the  troubles  behind 
the  scenes  to  realise  the  immense  sacrifices  and  efforts  involved 
in  the  punctuality  of  the  attendance  and  the  tidiness  of  the 
dress. 

In  spite  of  its  drawbacks,  the  waterside  work  has  an  irresist- 
ible attraction  for  certain  men.  The  young  fellow  is  tempted 
by  its  days  of  leisure,  its  periods  of  high  pay,  and  the  excitement 
of  a  life  of  chance.  Many  an  older  man,  too,  grows  sick  of  the 
drudgery  of  low-paid  monotonous  labour,  which  holds  out  to  him 
no  hopes  and  no  prospects,  and,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his 
wife,  abandons  his  regular  job  for  the  gamble  of  the  water-side. 
'  It's  trying  for  the  big  shilling  that  ruins  them,'  say  the  women ; 
'  the  men  think  they  may  just  as  well  earn  thirty-five  shillings  in 
four  days  as  twenty-five  in  six,  and  that  the  higher  pay  will  make 
up  for  the  work  not  being  constant.' 

When  the  days  of  famine  come,  husbands  and  grown-up  sons 
alike  fall  back  on  the  wives  and  mothers,  who  uncomplainingly 
shoulder  the  burden  of  keeping  the  home  together  when  the 
ordinary  income  fails.  The  men  take  the  run  of  ill-luck  more  or 
less  passively.  They  know  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  roof  will  be 
kept  over  their  heads,  and  some  sort  of  food  in  their  mouths,  by 
the  efforts  of  their  womenkind,  and  they  wait,  patiently  enough, 
doing  odd  jobs  when  and  where  they  can.  The  women  struggle 
with  indescribable  heroism ;  they  persuade  the  landlord  to  let  the 
rent  run,  they  strain  their  credit  with  the  grocer,  they  pawn  every- 
thing pawnable,  they  go  out  charing,  they  take  in  washing. 
And,  somehow,  as  the  Poor  Law  statistics  conclusively  show,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  corner  is  safely  turned  without 
recourse  to  public  assistance. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  all  those  who  gather  together 
at  No.  39  are  the  wives  of  casual  labourers.  The  Lodge  was,  in 
fact,  first  begun  for  the  benefit  of  women  a  little  higher  in  the 
economic  scale,  but  whose  lives  are,  nevertheless,  a  ceaseless 
round  of  petty  cares.  A  housewife  with  four  or  five  children, 
paying  a  rent  of  65.  Qd.  out  of  22s.  allowed  her  by  her  husband, 
is,  compared  with  many  others  in  the  district,  well  off  ;  but  her  life 
is  destitute  of  any  opportunity  for  recreation  or  for  mental  im- 
provement. The  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  comfort  on  which 
social  reformers  congratulate  themselves  has  made  life  harder 
for  the  mothers.  '  When  I  was  ten  years  old,'  said  one,  '  I  was 
helping  my  parents  by  gathering  stones  for  the  farmers;  now,  I 
send  four  girls  to  school  every  day  with  starched  pinafores  and 
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blacked  boots.  Except  on  Sundays,  my  father  never  had  any- 
thing but  bread  and  cold  bacon,  or  cheese,  for  his  dinner;  now  I 
have  to  cook  a  hot  dinner  every  day  for  the  children  and  a  hot 
supper  every  evening  for  my  man.' 

In  order  to  differentiate  the  assemblies  at  No.  39  from  the 
ordinary  Mothers'  Meeting,  the  subject  of  formal  religion  was 
definitely  excluded.  The  attitude  of  the  '  Lady  from  the  West 
End  come  to  do  good '  was  rigidly  eschewed.  The  ground  taken 
was  that  fate  had  allotted  to  each  individual  a  different  sphere, 
but  that  one  sphere  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  another.  If  the 
leaders  had  more  knowledge  of  books  and  of  foreign  parts,  the 
members  had  more  knowledge  of  domestic  management.  If  those 
on  the  platform  were  trying  to  help  some  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
those  on  the  chairs  were  devoting  their  whole  lives  to  husbands 
and  children.  To  know  the  founder  was,  in  itself,  a  liberal  educa- 
tion for  women  who  had  been  taught  to  look  on  their  sex  as  essen- 
tially inferior  to  the  male,  and  properly  subordinated  to  the' inte- 
rests and  pleasures  of  the  latter.  She  was  a  single  woman  of 
brilliant  parts,  brimming  over  with  fun  and  humour,  declaring 
she  detested  babies  and  openly  thanking  Heaven  that  she  had 
not  been  born  a  man.  Her  keen  sympathy,  quick  insight,  and 
ready  resource  made  her  an  invaluable  auxiliary  in  all  the 
troubles  of  the  members,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  No.  39  will  cease 
to  quote  her  opinions  or  to  reverence  her  memory. 

That  a  meeting  of  working  women  should  be  held  primarily 
for  purposes  of  pleasure  and  recreation  was  something  of  an 
innovation  in  the  district,  and  the  women  themselves  were  for 
some  time  suspicious,  and  could  hardly  believe  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  moral  or  religious  lessons  being  slipped  surreptitiously 
into  the  proceedings.  They  found,  however,  that  they  were 
never  preached  to  on  their  duties  as  wives  and  mothers,  but  that 
admiration  was  openly  expressed  for  the  gallant  way  in  which  they 
faced  their  difficult  lives,  and  that  the  speakers,  so  far  from 
inculcating  contentment  and  resignation,  held  strong  views  as 
to  the  intolerable  burden  imposed  on  working  women  by  the 
blind  forces  of  society.  This  method  of  approach  apparently 
justified  itself  by  its  results.  The  defences  by  which  the  pool- 
strive  to  protect  themselves  from  the  well-meant  but  inapplicable 
advice  of  their  middle-class  well-wishers  were  broken  down,  and 
though  the  leaders  of  No.  39  make  no  claim  to  have  edified  or 
elevated  the  women  that  throng  to  their  meetings,  they  believe 
they  have  been  enabled  to  know  the  ordinary  workman's  ordinary 
wife  as  she  appears  to  herself  and  to  her  family,  and  not  as  she 
figures  in  the  minds  of  journalists  in  search  of  copy,  or  of  reformers 
in  search  of  a  way  to  employ  their  energies.  And  knowledge  was 
followed  by  whole-hearted  respect  and  admiration. 
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Of  course,  the  home-makers  of  the  mean  streets  are  not  to 
be  judged  by  middle-class  standards.  Theoretically,  most  people 
acknowledge  the  evolutionary  nature  of  manners  and  morals; 
practically,  they  fail  to  see  that  a  code  which  works  well  enough 
in  the  household  of  a  prosperous  professional  man  would  often 
prove  disastrous  in  the  household  of  a  dock  labourer.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  question  of  order  and  cleanliness.  Not  to  have 
beds  made  till  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  would  reasonably  be 
considered  to  show  bad  management  in  the  case  of  a  rich  woman  ; 
to  have  them  made  earlier  would  sometimes  show  lack  of  organis- 
ing power  in  the  case  of  a  poor  one.  '  How  do  you  manage  about 
the  housework  if  you  are  out  all  day?  '  a  member  of  No.  39  was 
recently  asked.  Her  reply  was  entered  at  the  time  on  the  Lodge 
notes,  and  was  as  follows  : — '  I  rise  at  4.45,  sweep  the  place  a 
bit  and  get  my  husband  his  breakfast.  He  must  be  off  before 
six.  Then  I  wake  and  wash  the  children,  give  them  each  a  slice 
of  bread  and  butter  and  the  remains  of  the  tea,  and  leave  out  the 
oats  and  sugar  for  Harry  to  prepare  for  the  rest  later  on.  (Harry 
is  ten  years  old.)  Then  I  open  up  the  beds  and  take  the  baby  to 
Mrs.  T.  My  own  work  begins  at  7  A.M.  At  8.30  the  firm  sends 
us  round  a  mug  of  tea  and  I  eat  the  bread  and  butter  I  have 
brought  with  me.  I  used  to  come  home  in  the  dinner  hour,  but 
my  feet  are  now  so  bad  that  I  get  a  halfpenny  cup  of  coffee  in  a 
shop  and  eat  the  rest  of  what  I  have  brought.  At  4.30  I  have 
another  cup  of  tea  and  get  home  a  little  before  7  P.M.  I  do  the 
hearth  up,  get  my  husband  his  supper,  and  make  the  beds.  Then 
I  get  out  the  mending  and  am  usually  in  bed  by  11.  On  Saturday 
I  leave  work  at  noon  so  as  to  take  the  washing  to  the  baths.' 

Mrs.  T.'s  husband  is  in  regular  work,  but  owing  to  a  maimed 
hand  earns  only  175.  6d.  a  week.  She  herself  works  during  the 
season  in  a  jam  factory  and  leads  the  awful  life  she  described  for 
months  at  a  time.  True,  her  beds  are  not  made  and  her  hearth 
is  not  tidied  till  late  in  the  evening,  but  one  does  not  exactly  see 
what  other  and  better  arrangements  of  her  household  affairs  a 
whole  college  of  domestic-economy  lecturers  could  devise. 

Another  '  painful  example  '  may  be  quoted  from  the  notes,  of 
a  house  in  which  one  constantly  finds  dirty  teacups  on  the  break- 
fast table,  and  mother  and  daughter  with  dishevelled  hair  and 
untidy  blouses,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  S.'s  were  an  exceptionally  happy  little  family  till  the 
father,  owing  to  changes  in  the  management  of  his  firm,  lost 
his  work.  'I've  been  married  33  years,'  said  Mrs.  S.,  her 
commonplace  face  illuminated  by  the  light  of  high  resolve,  '  and 
I've  never  once  been  short  of  my  money.  I'd  be  ashamed  if  I 
couldn't  keep  a  roof  over  father's  head  now.  I  was  up  button- 
holing at  4  o'clock  this  morning  and  I'm  proud  of  it.'  Though 
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the  man  was  in  a  good  club  the  situation  so  preyed  on  his  mind 
that  he  went  insane,  tried  to  commit  suicide,  and  was  only  saved 
by  the  magnificent  courage  of  the  crippled  daughter.  He  has 
now  been  for  over  two  years  in  the  Cane  Hill  Asylum,  and 
mother  and  daughter  are  working  their  fingers  to  the  bone  to  pay 
the  rent  and  to  keep  the  home  together  against  his  return.  Once 
in  three  months  they  painfully  scrape  the  pence  together  for  one 
of  them  to  visit  the  asylum,  and  nothing  so  brought  home  to  the 
mind  the  awful  poverty  in  which  mother  and  daughter  were  living, 
as  the  discovery  by  a  visitor  that  Mrs.  S. ,  in  order  not  to  go  empty- 
handed,  saved  up  the  common  little  biscuits  handed  round  with 
the  tea  at  No.  39.  The  work,  like  much  other  home-work,  has 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  middleman  before  \  o'clock,  and  the 
women  would  hardly  render  their  desperate  struggle  easier  by 
taking  time  before  that  hour  for  their  domestic  affairs.  Broken 
sleep  with  a  cross  baby,  delicate  health  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
are  also  common  causes  of  late  hours  in  the  morning.  The 
woman  gets  the  older  children  off  to  school,  and  then  goes  back 
to  bed  for  a  little  rest,  but  the  reticent  English  poor  do  not  vouch- 
safe any  explanation  of  their  untidy  rooms  to  casual  visitors. 
That  is  kept  for  those  they  know  and  trust. 

But  nothing  is  so  astonishing  as  the  prevalence  of  the  belief 
that  the  wives  are  bad  managers  and  housekeepers.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that,  if  this  were  true,  the  families  could  not  live 
at  all.  Any  analysis  of  the  incomes  makes  manifest  that ,  when  the 
wives  have  paid  rent,  coal,  gas,  soap,  insurance,  and  have  set 
aside  a  small  sum  for  tiny  incidental  expenses  and  for  the  renewal 
of  boots  and  clothes,  they  seldom  have  left  more  than  from  105. 
to  145.  to  provide  food  for  two  adults  and  three  or  four  children. 
The  husband,  of  course,  costs  more  than  his  proportional  share ; 
luckily,  the  men  insist  on  being  well  fed,  or  incapacity  through 
illness  would  be  even  more  common  among  the  wage-earners  than 
it  is  at  present.  In  only  one  instance  has  it  been  found  possible 
to  get  a  separate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  husband's  food.  This 
worked  out  at  lOd.  a  day,  and  his  wife  thought  he  was  cheaper 
to  keep  than  most  men  of  his  class.  But  as  the  family  had  only 
one  child  the  food  standard  was  perhaps  somewhat  high.  Wives 
of  the  men  sent  by  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Committee  under 
Mr.  Long's  Act  to  colony  work  receive  payment  at  the  rate  of  10s. 
for  themselves,  2s.  for  the  first  child,  and  Is.  6d.  for  each  succeed- 
ing one,  and  in  only  nine  instances,  according  to  the  report  issued 
in  1909,  did  the  payments  fail  to  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
homes.  On  the  contrary,  the  local  distress  committees  were  con- 
stantly hearing  of  cases  where  the  wives  sent  down  stray  shillings 
to  the  husbands  for  extra  pocket-money. 

It  is  clear  that  women  who  keep  their  families  on  such  incomes 
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have  not  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  food  management.  Their 
main  energies  are  concentrated  upon  securing  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  food  for  the  small  sums  they  can  afford,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  develop  an  almost  superhuman  skill.  The  aim 
of  their  lives  is  to  put  on  the  table  some  kind  of  hot  dinner  every 
day.  To  this  they  are  urged  by  the  public  opinion  of  their  families, 
who  do  not  easily  forgive  failures  in  what  they  consider  the 
mother's  primary  duty,  even  though  it  may  be  for  her  a  veritable 
making  of  bricks  without  straw.  This  is  especially  the  case  if 
there  are  grown-up  sons  at  home ;  that  the  latter  are  out  of  work 
does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference  to  the  demand.  '  Well,  I 
can't  see  them  want,'  is  the  natural  reply  of  the  mother  when 
expostulated  with  on  the  reckless  sacrifice  of  her  own  health  and 
comfort.  Women  often  get  into  the  hands  of  the  moneylenders 
simply  because  they  do  not  dare  to  face  the  household  with  nothing 
but  bread  and  butter  on  the  table. 

It  may  be  well  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  working  woman  as 
housekeeper,  in  view  of  the  prevalent  misconception  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  information  given  below  has  been  usually  obtained 
when  the  visitor  has  sat  chatting  with  the  mothers  while  the 
latter  were  preparing  the  midday  meal,  and  is  taken  from  the  note- 
books of  the  Lodge. 

Mrs.  A.  said  :  '  I  had  a  great  stroke  of  luck  last  week.  I  sent 
Patsy  for  a  shilling's-worth  of  meat  on  Saturday  night,  and  the 
butcher  gave  him  a  piece  of  skirt,  a  big  veal  cutlet,  and  some 
pieces.  Out  of  the  veal  and  .pieces  I  made  a  pie  which  did  for 
Sunday's  dinner  and  supper,  and  Jack's  dinner  on  Monday.  Then 
I  cooked  the  skirt  with  haricot  beans,  potatoes  and  flour  (probably 
she  meant  a  suet  pudding) ,  and  that  did  us  two  days.  So  I  reckon 
the  six  of  us  got  three  hot  dinners  apiece  for  Is.  9d.,  besides  the 
supper  and  Jack's  dinner.'  (Jack  is  a  grown-up  son.) 

Mrs.  B.  remarked  :  '  It's  no  good  to  us  if  they  provide  the 
children  with  dinners  at  the  school  for  Id.  each.  Four  of  mine 
are  attending  the  Board  School  (sic)  and  I  can  do  better  for  them 
at  home.  I  make  a  stew  of  three-pennyworth  of  pieces,  get  three 
pounds  of  potatoes  for  a  penny,  and  a  pennyworth  of  pot-herbs. 
If  I've  got  it  I  throw  in  a  handful  of  rice.  This  makes  a  good 
dinner  for  us  all,  including  myself.' 

It  may  be  noted  that  stews  or  meat  pies  are  the  commonest 
dinners  of  the  district,  and  that  a  pennyworth  of  pot-herbs  stands 
for  the  largest  bunch  of  carrots,  turnips  and  onions  the  purchaser 
can  persuade  the  greengrocer  to  give. 

Mrs.  C.  informed  the  writer  :  '  I've  often  made  a  good  supper 
for  my  man  and  myself  for  three-halfpence.  When  faggots  are 
cold  you  can  get  one  for  three  farthings.  I  boil  a  pennyworth 
of  rice  till  it  is  quite  soft  and  then  cut  the  faggot  through  it  and 
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boil  up  altogether.     The  faggot  makes  the  rice  so  savoury  that 
anyone  could  eat  it.' 

Faggots  are  composed  of  portions  of  the  interior  of  a  pig 
and  are  highly  seasoned.  When  hot,  they  cost  three-halfpence 

each. 

Mrs.  D.,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  she  was  feeding  her 
husband  and  five  children  last  winter  on  the  occasional  shillings 
she  earned  by  charing,  replied  :  '  Well,  you  see,  nobody  can 
manage  better  than  I  do.  I  get  a  halfpennyworth  of  carrots,  half- 
pennyworth of  onions,  three  pounds  of  potatoes  for  a  penny. 
When  they  are  nearly  cooked  I  cut  in  two  cold  faggots.  This 
makes  a  rich  broth,  and,  with  a  pennyworth  of  bread,  gives  me 
and  the  children  as  much  as  we  can  eat  for  3Jd/ 

'  Sometimes  I  can  do  better  still.  I  get  three -penny  worth  of 
pork  rinds  and  bones  from  the  butcher,  a  halfpennyworth  of  rice, 
a  pennyworth  of  potatoes  (3  Ibs.),  and  a  pennyworth  of  pot- 
herbs. This  gives  us  all,  father  included,  a  good  ({inner,-  and 
leaves  enough  for  next  day  if  I  boil  another  pennyworth  of 
potatoes,  so  I  reckon  I  get  fourteen  hot  dinners  for  6}d.' 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  above  dishes  were  in  general  use, 
the  recipes  were  read  out  at  a  Lodge  meeting  and  remarks  invited. 
The  criticism  on  the  above  was  :  '  Yes,  but  you  can't  always  get 
the  pork  rinds,  and  though  it's  quite  true  you  can  make  it  do  for 
twice  at  a  pinch,  it  doesn't  really  give  enough  if  the  husband  and 
children  are  hearty.' 

Mrs.  E.,  who  lives  in  a  part  of  the  district  where  the  food 
supply  is  somewhat  less  cheap  and  abundant,  but  whose  husband 
is  in  good  regular  work,  stated  :  '  Where  there  is  no  drink  I  do  not 
consider  the  women  manage  badly.  For  Is.  Zd.,  I  myself  can  get 
a  good  dinner  for  three  adults  and  four  children.  I  get  one  and 
a-half  pounds  of  pieces  for  Id.,  four  pounds  of  potatoes  for 
2Jd.,  a  cabbage  for  Id.,  and  a  halfpennyworth  of  onions.  Then 
I  get  a  half -quartern  of  flour  and  a  pennyworth  of  suet  or  dripping 
for  a  pudding.  The  children  don't  get  much  meat,  but  they  have 
plenty  of  vegetables  and  pudding  with  gravy.' 

Mrs.  F.  said  :  'It's  harder  to  manage,  I  consider,  when  your 
children  are  grown-up  and  live  at  home.  They  expect  such  a  lot  for 
the  money  they  give  you,  and  a  mother  doesn't  like  to  fall  short. 
If  I  wasn't  very  careful  and  watched  every  penny,  I'd  never 
make  ends  meet.  This  morning  I  am  cooking  4J  Ibs.  of  potatoes 
(3d.),  half  a  peck  of  peas  (3d.),  pot-herbs  (Id.),  and  4  Ibs.  scrag 
of  mutton  (Is.).  This  comes  to  Is.  Id.,  and  will  provide  dinner 
for  six  grown-up  people  and  supper  for  four.' 

Mrs.  G.'s  husband  was  struck  down  with  an  incurable  nervous 
complaint  eighteen  months  ago,  and  the  family's  total  resources 
are  under  20s.  The  mother  goes  out  to  work  and  has  to  pay  for 
the  minding  of  her  baby.  There  are  four  children,  but  she  said  : 
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1 1  manage  to  get  them  a  bit  of  hot  dinner  most  days,  though,  as 
I'm  not  at  home,  it's  not  cooked  as  it  should  be.  The  children 
often  have  potatoes  and  dripping,  and  they  like  it.' 

Mrs.  H.'s  family  numbers  twelve,  and  ranges  from  a  son  of 
twenty-five  to  a  baby  of  twenty-four  months.  The  husband  has 
had  no  regular  work  for  five  years,  but  does  what  he  can.  Four 
of  the  children  are  at  work.  This  family  takes  much  pride  in 
itself,  and  the  standard  of  life  insisted  upon  has  nearly  worried 
the  mother  into  her  grave.  One  day  she  bewailed  herself  as 
follows  :  '  My  dinners  come  to  25.  a  day,  and  I  can't  do  them 
under,  and  the  children  eat  a  loaf  every  day  in  addition  to  their 
meat  and  vegetables.  The  grocer's  book  is  never  under  eleven 
or  twelve  shillings.'  A  careful  investigation  into  the  accounts 
of  the  family  showed  that  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses, 
including  rent,  mounted  up  to  2J.  a  week,  and,  as  the  income 
seldom  reached  that  sum,  the  mother  was  never  out  of  debt. 
'  I  can't  help  it !  '  she  exclaimed  desperately ;  '  if  I  don't  keep 
their  bellies  full  now,  what  will  happen  to  them  when  they  are 
older?  ' 

Mrs.  I.  was  a  young  woman  and  it  was  hinted  she  was  not 
perhaps  quite  as  good  a  manager  as  some  of  the  older  hands. 
'  You  are  mistaken,'  she  said  quietly,  opening  her  oven  door.  '  I 
go  to  work  as  nearly  as  I  can.  I  got  that  piece  of  meat  for  5d., 
and  with  a  pennyworth  of  potatoes  my  man  and  I  will  have  a 
good  hot  dinner,  and  there  will  be  enough  meat  left  to  eat  cold 
to-morrow.' 

The  above  examples  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  housekeeping  in  the  district  round  No:  39. 
It  will  be  observed  they  lend  no  countenance  to  the  statement 
that  the  women  are  too  ignorant  and  lazy  to  make  the  best  of 
their  resources. 

The  narrowness  of  the  pecuniary  margin  may  be  shown  in 
another  way.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  from  causes  over  which 
these  women  had  no  control,  the  price  of  sugar  went  up  a  penny 
a  pound.  Steps  were  taken  to  discover  how  this  affected  the 
homes.  The  poor  use  a  good  deal  of  sugar.  It  evidently  supplies 
some  special  lack  in  their  dietary,  and  4  Ibs.  a  week  is  an  average 
amount  for  a  family.  The  evidence  was  emphatic.  '  We 
would  feel  even  a  farthing's  difference,'  said  one  woman;  '  since 
I  have  had  to  pay  fourpence  a  week  more  for  sugar,  the  children 
and  I  have  only  had  bread  and  butter  for  Saturday's  dinner.' 
'  I  was  going  away  by  the  Women's  Holiday  Fund,'  said  another, 
'  but  I've  had  to  give  that  up.  I  couldn't  manage  the  weekly 
pence.'  Another  smiled  as  she  showed  her  broken  boots.  'I 
usually  get  myself  a  new  pair  this  time  of  year,'  she  remarked, 
'  but  I  don't  know  where  they  are  coming  from  now.' 

A  tiny  fact  may  be  cited  which  yet  is  eloquent  of  the  careful- 
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ness  of  the  management  of  the  food.  Most  families  keep  a  cat ; 
but  there  are  seldom  or  never  enough  scraps  to  feed  the  animal,  and 
the  cats '-meat  man  is  an  institution  in  the  poorest  streets. 

In  only  one  case  has  the  writer  actually  come  across  the  ignor- 
ance of  cooking  assumed  by  the  popular  judgment  to  be  well-nigh 
universal.  Mrs.  X.  was  a  gallant  little  soul  striving  to  maintain 
a  consumptive  husband  and  two  children  out  of  her  wages  as  a 
jelly-packer.  She  confessed  she  could  do  nothing  but  fry,  and, 
even  then,  had  to  ask  her  husband  if  the  chops  were  cooked.  As 
the  only  room  she  was  able  to  afford  had  nothing  but  a  tiny  open 
fireplace,  no  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge  would  have  made 
much  difference.  Even  Mrs.  X.,  however,  has  apparently  mas- 
tered her  ignorance.  An  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune 
wafted  her  and  her  household  to  a  cottage  near  Orpington,  and 
she  is  now  doing  a  good  business  by  taking  in  boarders. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  the  women  are  satis- 
fied with  the  feeding  of  their  families.  They  know  they  manage 
to  get  the  utmost  value  for  every  penny,  but  they  are  fully  aware 
of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  food  sufficient  to  prevent 
a  child  being  conscious  of  privation  and  the  abundant  nourish- 
ment necessary  for  building  up  robust  frames.  '  My  children 
don't  go  hungry,'  they  say,  '  but  they  don't  have  what  they  ought 
to  have.'  Directly  a  child  leaves  school  and  begins  to  bring  in  a 
few  shillings,  the  extra  money  is  at  once  devoted  to  an  increased 
food  supply,  and  this  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  certain 
proposals  for  raising  the  school  age  now  before  the  public. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  how,  if  the  facts  are  as  stated  in 
this  article,  the  widespread  belief  in  the  incapable  household 
management  of  the  poor  has  arisen?  Once  started,  the  opinion 
was  bound  to  find  easy  currency  in  a  country  where  classes  have 
so  little  knowledge  of  each  other  as  is  the  case  in  England.  The 
public  is  always  glad  to  save  itself  the  trouble  of  thinking  or  of 
personal  investigation,  and  thankfully  passes  on  as  genuine  coin 
any  generalisation  supplied  to  it  with  a  sufficient  show  of  autho- 
rity. Besides,  there  has  been  an  undoubted  shrinking  from 
facing  facts  as  Mr.  Eowntree  faced  them  in  York,  and  from 
being  driven  to  acknowledge  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  physi- 
cal degeneracy  of  the  children  is  the  insufficiency  of  their  fathers' 
wages. 

Many  speakers  and  writers  on  this  subject  have  also  fallen 
victims  to  the  common  error  of  neglecting  to  consider  percen- 
tages ;  in  other  words,  of  taking  the  exception  for  the  rule.  There 
are  thousands  of  parents  in  London  alone  who  are  totally  unfit 
to  have  the  care  of  their  children  at  all,  and  of  whom  no  criticism 
can  be  too  severe.  But  it  is  not  a  justifiable  proceeding,  in  order 
to  point  a  speech  or  to  adorn  a  leading  article,  to  impute  the  faults 
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of  homes  devastated  by  drink,  or  driven,  from  some  special  defect 
of  character,  below  the  normal  level,  to  the  households  of  decent 
labourers,  who  constitute  at  least  85  per  cent,  of  their  class.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  such  men  never  get  drunk,  nor  spend  in  beer 
money  which  their  wives  badly  need  for  food ;  but  their  excesses 
are  of  the  nature  of  accidents  rather  than  of  habits  and  are  not 
sufficiently  frequent  to  wreck  the  homes. 

Then,  too,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  an  observer  from  the 
outside  to  misunderstand  and  misinterpret  what  he  does  actually 
see. 

Take  four  instances  which  came  under  the  observation  of  the 
leaders  of  No.  39  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  and  which, 
had  they  not  possessed  means  of  getting  behind  the  scenes,  would 
have  appeared  to  afford  ample  confirmation  of  the  popular  belief. 

1.  A  woman  was  met  going  to  buy  a  red  herring  for  her  son's 
dinner,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  in  good  work  and  on  whose  earnings 
the  family  largely  depended. 

2.  A  little  girl  was  found  buying  bread  and  pickles  for  her  own 
and  her  three  little  brothers'  dinner. 

3.  Mrs.  B.'s  children  were  seen  coming  from  the  cookshop 
bearing  in  their  hands  their  dinners  of  fried  fish  and  potatoes. 

4.  Annie  P.,  a  member  of  the  Girls'  Club,  commented  on  the 
cocoa  being  made  with  water.     Hdr  mother  always  made  it  with 
milk. 

Full  knowledge  in  each  case  showed  that  the  apparent  folly 
was  nothing  but  intelligent  adaptation  to  circumstances.  In 
the  first  case,  Mrs.  D.'s  boy  always  refused  to  eat  cold  meat,  on 
which  the  rest  of  the  family  that  day  were  dining.  He  was,  how- 
ever, quite  contented  if  his  mother  provided  him  with  a  penny- 
worth of  pease-pudding  and  a  penny  bloater — not  an  extravagant 
nor  an  innutritious  dinner. 

Many  critics  of  the  domestic  management  of  the  poor  conve- 
niently overlook  the  fact  that  the  housekeeper  of  the  tiny  tene- 
ment can  no  more  force  her  menfolk  to  eat  what  they  do  not  like 
than  can  the  lady  of  Belgravia.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  ever- 
recurring  question,  why  do  not  the  poor  use  porridge?  The  truth 
is  the  women  do  provide  porridge,  rice,  or  any  other  cheap  food, 
when  the  families  will  eat  it ;  it  is  useless  to  cook  viands  they 
will  not  eat.  But  to  proceed  to  case  2. 

The  mother  was  dying  of  cancer,  but  had  refused  to  be  removed 
to  the  infirmary,  where  she  would  have  been  well  fed  and  well 
cared  for,  because,  as  she  pathetically  said  to  the  district  nurse, 
she  wanted  to  manage  for  the  children  even  if  she  could  no  longer 
work  for  them.  The  family  resources  for  that  day's  dinner  con- 
sisted of  three-halfpence  to  feed  four  children.  When  the  eldest 
child  came  home  from  school,  she  procured  from  an  eating-house 
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a  large  part  of  a  stale  loaf  for  a  penny,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her 
funds  on  pickles.  Her  instinct  told  her  that  something  to  promote 
the  flow  of  saliva  was  necessary  if  the  little  ones  were  to  swallow 
enough  of  the  dry  food  to  sustain  them.  It  is  open  to  question  if 
she  could  have  done  better  in  the  circumstances. 

Mrs.  B.,  who  is  one  of  the  loveliest  characters  the  writer  has 
ever  known,  explained  that  careful  calculation  had  convinced  her 
that  she  got  more  value  for  her  money  at  the  cookshop  than  by 
preparing  the  food  at  home ;  principally  because  it  was  saturated 
with  more  fat  than  she  could  afford.  That  morning  she  had  had 
nothing  in  the  house  for  the  midday  meal  but  bread  and  butter. 
A  neighbour,  however,  had  asked  her  to  run  up  a  child's  chemise 
on  her  machine,  and  for  this  she  had  been  pai^ twopence.  She 
had,  therefore,  given  each  child  a  halfpenny  to  spend  for  its 
dinner,  and  one  had  chosen  fish,  and  the  others  fried  potatoes.  A 
thick  slice  each  of  bread  and  butter  in  addition  would  keep  them 
content  till  tea-time,  and  she  could  thus  sa've  the  cost  of  fuel. 

Mrs.  P.  is  an  intelligent  woman,  though  unable  to  read  or 
write,  and  is  burdened  with  two  very  delicate  grown-up  daughters. 
She  has  found  by  experience  that  the  only  way  to  keep  them  at 
work  at  all  is  to  feed  them  liberally,  and  that  every  attempt  to 
reduce  expenditure  in  this  direction  is  followed  by  collapse  and 
absence  from  work.  Therefore,  although  she  never  ceases  to 
groan  over  her  housekeeping  expenses,  she  finds  no  way  of 
reducing  them. 

Another  example  may  be  cited  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  mis- 
understand the  domestic  economy  of  the  poor,  even  for  observers 
who  live  among  them  and  are  whole-heartedly  devoted  to  their 
service. 

Not  long  ago  an  excellent  and  enthusiastic  head-master  of  a 
Council  school  was  speaking,  by  request,  to  a  set  of  working  women 
on  the  feeding  of  school-children.  He  told  them  he  made  a  point  of 
standing  at  the  gate  of  his  playground  and  of  noticing  which  pupils 
returned  to  afternoon  school  eating  bread  and  butter.  In  this 
way  he  considered  he  got  a  clue  as  to  which  boys  had  had  no 
dinner  cooked  for  them  at  home.  With  their  usual  provoking 
diffidence ,  the  audience  said  nothing  at  the  time ;  but  several  of 
them  explained  afterwards  that  many  children  demanded  a  slice 
of  bread  and  butter  as  a  finish  to  their  meal  of  meat  and  vegetables 
— just  as  middle-class  children  expect  pudding — and  that  they 
ate  this  in  the  street,  being  glad  to  escape  into  the  open  air  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Again,  one  has  heard  the  theory  seriously  put  forth,  based  on 
the  many  varieties  of  tinned  foods  to  be  seen  in  the  grocers' 
windows  in  poor  quarters,  that  the  men  are  forced  to  live  on  pre- 
served meats  owing  to  the  laziness  and  ignorance  of  the  wives. 
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A  grocer  near  No.  39  gave  a  different  explanation.  Tinned  foods 
appear  in  the  shops  of  poor  quarters  as  they  constitute  the  cheapest 
form  of  window  dressing.  They  are  seldom  or  never  bought  by 
the  poor,  being,  in  fact,  beyond  their  means ;  but  the  wives  of  the 
better-class  artisans  and  of  some  of  the  shopkeepers  occasionally 
purchase  them  to  serve  as  '  relishes  '  for  tea  or  supper.  Women 
of  the  better  class  dislike  dirtying  their  kitchen  ranges  late  in  the 
day. 

Other  people,  again,  base  their  charges  of  the  women's  ignor- 
ance of  food  and  feeding  on  the  scraps  of  bread  and  meat  occasion- 
ally to  be  seen  in  the  dust-pails.  Well,  every  practical  house- 
keeper knows  that  often  the  cheapest  thing  to  be  done  with  morsels 
of  stale  food  is  to  get  rid  of  them.  Besides,  the  English  are  clean 
feeders,  and  accidentally  soiled  viands  are  always  rejected. 

One  is  obliged  to  go  into  these  trivial  details,  so  far-reaching 
are  the  misguided  theories  founded  upon  them. 

One  other  point  must  be  noticed.  It  is  seriously  contended 
that  the  relative  infantile  death-rates  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor 
conclusively  prove  the  ignorance  and  the  carelessness  of  the 
mothers  of  the  masses.  It  could  be  far  more  fairly  argued  that 
since  the  mother  of  the  mean  streets  does  persuade  over  four-fifths 
of  her  infants  to  live,  and  often  even  to  thrive,  among  adverse 
conditions  as  to  warmth,  space,  light,  air,  and  exercise,  which 
would  infallibly  kill  a  West-End  baby,  the  blue  ribbon  remains 
with  her.  That  the  infant  mortality  is  not  primarily  due  to 
wrong  feeding  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  all  those  who  perish 
in  the  first  year,  half  die  in  the  first  three  months,  while 
they  are  still  being  fed  by  the  mothers.  Pecuniary  considerations 
in  most  poor  districts  prevent  recourse  to  bottle-feeding,  save  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

Next  to  their  fathomless  capacity  for  self-sacrifice — a  trait 
which  is  developed  to  a  degree  which  is  positively  harmful  both 
to  their  families  and  to  t'he  State — the  most  distinctive  character- 
istic of  such  women  as  are  represented  at  No.  39  is  their  courage. 
Think  of  it !  Two-thirds  of  them  are  without  the  least  economic 
security ;  they  have  no  financial  reserves ;  their  husbands  either 
have  no  regular  employment  or  are  on  jobs  from  which  they  can 
be  dismissed  at  a  week's  notice.  So  far  from  having  relations 
to  fall  back  upon ,  they  are  constantly  forced  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  people  worse  off  than  themselves.  Their  homes,  which  are 
these  women's  all,  are  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances  absolutely 
beyond  their  own  control.  Did  they  yield  to  the  nervous  fears 
natural  to  the  situation,  there  would  not  be  a  sane  individual 
among  them.  Their  power  of  temporarily  throwing  off  their 
anxieties  is  worthy  of  a  student  of  Eastern  occultism,  and  excites 
the  envious  admiration  of  less  fortunate  folk.  No  chance  visitor  to 
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the  Lodge  who  witnessed  the  gaiety  of  the  members  could  ever 
guess  at  the  tragedies  which  lie  behind.  '  The  laugh's  over  for 
the  week,'  say  the  women  as  they  troop  downstairs,  but  their 
mental  control  has  enabled  them  to  make  the  most  of  that  one 
opportunity. 

They  know  that  nothing  they  or  their  husbands  can  do  will 
in  any  way  guarantee  the  future,  and  so  they  resolutely  take  short 
views  and  make  the  most  of  each  day  as  it  comes.  Their  exhor- 
tation to  each  other  is,  'Do  the  best  you  can,  keep  a  good  heart, 
and  chance  it.' 

It  is  here  that  the  explanation  lies  of  that  want  of  thrift  which 
so  often  distresses  their  middle-class  censors,  and  of  the  hostility, 
more  or  less  veiled,  which  is  felt  by  the  working  classes  towards 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  They  know  they  simply  could 
not  conduct  their  lives  on  the  maxims  inculcated  by  that  excellent 
set  of  people  without  losing  all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  and 
without  giving  themselves  over  to  a  sordid  materialism.  / 

Actual  physical  privation,  for  themselves  or  their  dependents, 
is  such  an  horrific  vision  to  those  who  have  never  experienced  it 
that  they  cannot  understand  a  man  or  woman  hesitating  at  any 
sacrifice  to  avoid  it.  The  poor  feel  differently ;  they  have  faced 
the  monster  at  close  quarters,  and  they  have  learnt  that  '  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.'  No  one  can  dwell  among  them 
without  many  times  standing  rebuked  at  their  nobler  estimate 
of  the  relative  value  of  things.  A  man,  more  often  out  of  work 
than  in,  will  somehow  scrape  the  money  together  to  visit  his 
idiot  daughter  in  Darenth  Asylum  ;  half-starved  families  will  keep 
a  fire  going  day  and  night  to  prolong  the  life  of  a  dying  baby ; 
harassed  mothers  will  take  something  from  their  own  children's 
food  to  save  a  neighbour's  child  from  being  buried  by  the  parish ; 
parents,  after  a  hard  winter,  will  provide  the  children  with  a 
little  finery  for  the  spring. 

The  Lodge  annals  record  numerous  examples  of  how  bravely 
the  women  meet  the  strain  when  it  comes.  One  may  be 
quoted  :— 

Mrs.  A.  said  :  '  My  man  was  in  the  Infirmary  eleven  months ; 
I  had  four  children  to  keep,  but  he  had  always  been  a'  good 
man  to  me,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  he  should  find  his  home 
together  when  he  came  out.  It  turns  me  sick  now  to  remember 
how  I  starved  and  pinched  and  scraped.  When  he  came  home 
and  found  I  had  not  parted  with  a  thing,  he  cried  like  a  child.' 

Yet  the  very  same  women  who  keep  a  smiling  face  and  a  stout 
heart  amid  the  torturing  uncertainty  of  their  lives,  and  who  rise 
so  grandly  to  the  occasion  when  utter  self-sacrifice  is  demanded, 
in  lesser  matters  show  a  lack  of  moral  courage.  A  gar- 
ment disappears  from  the  line  in  a  jumble  sale.  The  culprit  is 
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known  and  the  English  sense  of  honesty  in  small  things  is  out- 
raged, but  no  one  will  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  informa- 
tion or  dare  to  face  the  wordy  wrath  of  the  exposed  party.  When 
at  last  the  affair  reaches  the  Leader's  ears,  she  knows  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community  is  demanding  the  expulsion  of  the  wrong- 
doer, but  no  one  will  give  any  direct  help.  Each  woman,  when 
questioned,  admits  she  has  heard  the  report,  but  will  devise  the 
most  ingenious  fictions  to  avoid  giving  her  authority.  In  ad- 
ministration one  is  practically  driven  back  on  something  like  the 
old  English  method  of  expurgation.  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
trustworthy  and  sensible  women  declare  their  belief  in  the  guilt  of 
the  accused  person ,  it  is  practically  safe  to  act  on  their  conviction  ; 
at  least,  there  is  probably  no  more  frequent  miscarriage  of  justice 
than  occurs  in  the  ordinary  courts.  It  may  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing that  there  are  many  curious  traces  among  the  masses  of  the 
era  before  written  laws  and  organised  legal  systems.  There  is 
a  sort  of  common  law,  one  does  not  know  how  else  to  describe 
it,  which  largely  regulates  their  relation  to  each  other  quite  inde- 
pendently of,  and,  sometimes,  in  spite  of,  the  law  of  the  land. 

Admirable  as  is  the  courage  of  the  women  in  facing  the  chances 
and  changes  of  their  precarious  lives,  it  is  equalled  by  the  forti- 
tude with  which  they  scrub,  cook  and  wash,  and  bear  children, 
while  suffering  from  torturing  physical  derangements.  Judging 
from  the  members  of  No.  39,.  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
they  differ  from  the  rest  of  their  class,  the  health  ef  the  wives 
and  mothers  of  the  nation  is  a  national  scandal  and  a  national 
danger.  That  the  conversation  of  the  poor  so  often  turns  on  their 
ailments  is  a  matter  of  kindly  derision  to  the  rich ;  that  they  ever 
talk  of  anything  else  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  those  who  see  these 
women  carry  on  their  lives  of  strenuous  exertion  under  circum- 
stances which  would  send  their  well-off  critics  into  surgical  homes 
for  months.  The  disorganisation  and  discomfort  of  the  home  is 
so  great  when  the  mother  is  laid  aside  that  she  has  to  keep  on  her 
feet  somehow,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  family's  immediate  and 
pressing  requirements.  She  can  spare  neither  time  nor  money 
for  her  own  needs.  In  times  of  scarcity  she  is  the  first  'to  go 
short  of  food,  clothing  and  rest,  and  the  last  to  reap  the  benefit 
when  good  times  return.  What  wonder  that  she  is  sometimes 
driven,  with  dire  ultimate  results,  to  stimulants  as  a  means  of 
getting  through  her  day's  work? 

Some  time  ago  the  women  householders,  most  of  them  over 
middle-age,  of  a  certain  ward  in  the  Borough  of  Bermondsey, 
were  invited  to  a  meeting,  and  this  question  was  put,  row  by 
row  :  '  Are  the  children  you  see  to-day  healthier  or  less  healthy 
than  the  children  you  knew  when  you  were  young?  '  The 
answers  given  were  practically  identical :  '  Children,  when  we 
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were  young,  were  nothing  like  so  well  fed  and  well  cared  for  as 
they  are  to-day,  but  they  were  a  deal  stronger.  The  mothers  are 
weaker  nowadays,  and  so  the  babies  are  born  weaker.' 

Kudyard  Kipling  says  somewhere  that  there  is  no  wisdom  like 
the  wisdom  of  old  wives,  and  thus  these  illiterate  women  laid  their 
finger  on  the  weak  point  of  most  of  the  schemes  afloat  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  for  social  regeneration.  The  most  direct  method 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  homes  and  of  the  children  is  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  mothers,  but  unfortunately  modern 
legislation  is  proceeding  on  a  different  tack.  In  order  to  deal  with 
the  comparatively  small  class  of  dirty,  idle  and  drunken  parents, 
most  of  whom  are  totally  unfit  to  have  charge  of  their  children  at  all, 
the  law  in  its  ignorance  is  not  hesitating  to  harass  intolerably  the 
great  mass  of  industrious  and  self-sacrificing  working-class  women  ; 
but  this  subject  must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 

ANNA  MARTIN. 
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THE  Conference  having  failed  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  the 
subject  of  the  Lords'  Veto  the  Prime  Minister  has  announced  his 
intention  of  advising  an  immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
The  country  will  therefore  again  be  plunged,  somewhat  gratui- 
tously as  some  may  think,  into  the  whirl  and  excitement  of  a 
general  election  almost  before  these  words  appear  in  print,  and  for 
the  second  time  within  the  year. 

Mr.  Balfour  has,  in  a  statesmanlike  speech  at  Nottingham, 
outlined  the  Unionist  programme,  which  includes  efficient  national 
defence,  a  reformed  and  effective  Second  Chamber,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union,  Tariff  Eeform,  and  an  increase  of  small 
land-ownership ;  and  he  has  appealed  to  the  moderate  and  fair- 
minded  opinion  of  the  electorate,  to  the  silent  voter.  Some  elec- 
tioneering manifestoes  have  appeared.  There  is  one,  of  course, 
from  Mr.  Churchill.  Also  another  from  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  in  which 
he  bitterly  attacks  the  Government,  and  evidently  shows  that,  for 
financial  or  other  reasons,  a  second  general  election  within  the 
year  is  not  popular  with  the  Labour  party.  Mr.  John  Eedmond 
has  returned  from  the  States  with  200,000  dollars  of  alien  money 
for  Home  Kule  electioneering  purposes.  Meantime  the  Parlia- 
ment (Veto)  Bill  has  been  forced  on  the  Lords  without  a  possibility 
of  amendment  or  adequate  debate.  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  reply, 
promptly  tabled  five  resolutions  dealing  with  Second  Chamber 
Eeform.  Although  pressed  in  both  Houses  the  Government 
have  given  no  further  information  on  the  all-important  subject 
of  '  guarantees '  beyond  the  Prime  Minister's  statement  of 
the  14th  of  April  last.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  Lord  Eosebery's  resolution  on  House  of  Lords  reform 
was  unanimously  passed  by  that  assembly  on  the  17th  of 
November. 

We  have  here  political  issues  of  grave  and  far-reaching  import- 
ance, and  in  effect  a  national  crisis  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  which 
the  Union  and  the  continued  existence  of  an  effective  Second 
Chamber  are  both  at  stake.  For  the  next  few  weeks,  in  the 
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conflict  and  confusion  of  issues,  it  will  be  difficult  to  appeal  to  calm 
and  dispassionate  opinion.  Nevertheless,  I  desire  briefly  to 
consider  the  attitude  of  the  Radical  party  and  its  leaders  towards 
Social  Eeform,  which  is  here  taken  to  mean  a  general  material 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  our  wage-earning  population. 
Apart  from  the  questions  of  Irish  Home  Eule  and  of  National 
Defence,  the  chief  issues  before  the  country,  such  as,  for  example, 
Free  Trade  or  Tariff  Eeform,  Eadical  and  Socialist  taxation  or  a 
scientific  tariff,  either  directly  affect  and  appeal  to  the  industrial 
and  material  condition  and  prosperity  of  our  people ;  or,  like  the 
abolition  of  the  Lords'  Veto,  are  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
Irish  Nationalists  desire  the  abolition  of  the  Veto  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  to  Home  Eule,  and  for  the  same  reasp/n  are  prepared  to 
swallow  Eadical  Budgets.  The  Labour- Socialist  party  also  think 
they  see  in  the  Lords'  Veto  the  chief  obstacle  to  further  Socialist 
legislation,  such  as  the  Eight  to  Work  Bill  and  the  reversal  of  the 
Osborne  judgment.  Even  the  question  of  efficient  national  defence 
mainly  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  national  expenditure 
and  taxation.  The  hard  practical  facts  of  our  social  economics 
meet  us  almost  at  every  turn.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Eadical  leaders  during  the  past 
two  general  elections,  and  since,  have  laid  themselves  out  to  appeal 
to  the  material  interests  of  the  industrial  electorate,  and  even  to 
its  cupidity,  in  order  to  gain  political  support. 

Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  ascertain,  not  so  much  from  election 
oratory  as  from  their  calmer  and  more  dispassionate  pronounce- 
ments, what  Eadical  leaders  are  really  driving  at  when  they  talk 
of  Social  Eeform,  and  by  what  means  they  propose  to  improve  the 
material  condition  of  the  nation. 

The  appalling  problem  of  destitution  in  our  midst  is,  without 
doubt,  a  great  blot  on  our  modern  civilisation.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  pile  up  the  agony  on  this  subject.  The  daily  published 
records  of  our  police-courts  alone  supply  all  the  material  required 
for  the  most  ardent  social  reformer.  They  contain  every  aspect 
and  variety  of  human  need  and  human  tragedy,  while  the  problem 
of  destitution,  of  the  actual  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  compli- 
cated no  doubt  by  vice  and  crime,  of  which  it  is  most  frequently 
either  the  cause  or  the  result,  is  inextricably  woven  through 
them  all. 

Discontent,  we  are  told,  is  the  mother  of  progress.  If  this  is 
true,  as  no  doubt  within  limits  it  is,  then  indeed  is  modern 
England  on  the  path  of  lusty  progress.  Education  has  spread  and 
widened ;  means  of  communication ,  of  knowledge ,  and  of  inter- 
national intercourse  have  vastly  improved  and  increased  since  the 
days  when  Adam  Smith  advocated  individual  liberty  as  the  founda- 
tion and  the  essence  of  political  economy ;  and  the  result  of  it  all 
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is  that  while  the  British  Empire  has  increased  in  area,  in  wealth, 
and  in  power  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Early  Victorian 
economists  and  politicians,  and  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
British  people  constantly  arouses  both  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
the  modern  civilised  world,  yet  the  poor  and  the  destitute  and  the 
discontented  are  with  us  still  in  steadily  increasing  numbers. 

There  are  thus  two  essential  factors  of  the  situation,  namely  : 
(1)  a  national  problem  of  unemployment  and  destitution  of  un- 
doubted and  grave  dimensions;  and  (2)  heterogeneous  political 
forces  fully  alive  to  this  problem  working  by  and  through  a  Kadical 
Government  for  their  own  diverse  ends. 

This  brief  and  incomplete  summary  of  the  position,  viewed 
mainly  from  a  Social  Eeform  standpoint,  is  not  intentionally 
partisan.  I  write  as  an  armchair  politician  with  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  exigencies  of  party  warfare  and  electioneering 
oratory,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  discuss,  and  even  criticise,  the 
speeches  of  the  Eadical  leaders  of  to-day,  so  far  as  possible  from 
a  non-party  view.  The  pressing  and  important  nature  of  our 
social  problems  should  raise  them  above  party,  if  such  were 
possible.  For  the  same  reason  the  speeches  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other  Cabinet 
Ministers  referring  to  them  demand  our  earnest  attention ,  mainly 
because  of  the  political  forces  that  those  Ministers,  for  the  time 
being,  represent.  An  emperor  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  exceptional 
personality,  but  if  he  is  the  head  of,  let  us  say,  a  homogeneous  and 
well-trained  army  of  several  million  men,  whatever  he  may  say  or 
do  is  eagerly  and  respectfully  listened  to  and  noted.  If  the  army 
be  heterogeneous  and  ill-regulated  the  position  becomes  even  more 
stimulating  and  attractive,  because  of  the  increased  uncertainty  as 
to  what  its  leader  or  leaders  may  say  or  do  in  any  given  set  of 
circumstances. 

The  particular  speech  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  is  that 
delivered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  City  Temple 
on  the  17th  of  October  last.  The  circumstances  in  which  this 
speech,  subsequently  described  as  '  immortal '  by  the  chairman, 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  was  delivered  are  worth  noting.  The 
place  was  a  church.  The  chairman  a  well-known  Noncon- 
formist divine.  Its  object  was  in  support  of  the  social  work  of 
the  Liberal  Christian  League,  an  organisation  with  supporters 
among  all  political  parties,  Labour,  Liberal,  and  Conservative, 
including  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  who  had  sent  an  approving  telegram 
which  was  read  by  the  chairman  to  the  meeting.  The  church  was 
crowded.  The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  then  delivered  a  long  and  eloquent  address  on  what 
he  described  as  the  problem  of  destitution.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  circumstances  under  which  party  politics  would  have  been 
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more  out  of  place,  or  where  a  sober,  earnest,  and  unbiassed 
pronouncement  on  a  pressing  national  question  would  be  more 
naturally  expected. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  Without  being  uncharitable  or 
biassed,  it  is,  I  submit,  impossible  to  read  and  examine  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech  without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  a  responsible 
Cabinet  Minister,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  a  place  of  worship, 
should,  with  thin  philosophic  pretence,  have  spoken  in  so  illogical 
and  partisan  a  spirit.  It  is  true  that  the  Unionist  Press,  with 
some  exceptions,  were  strangely  kind  and  sympathetic  in  their 
criticisms  of  this  '  immortal '  speech  next  day.  The  Times,  for 
example,  described  it  in  a  leading  article  as  '  sincere/  '  moderate,' 
and  '  a  philosophic  handling  of  grave  social  questions. '  In  a  letter 
published  in  the  same  paper  a  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Amery,  on  the 
other  hand,  characterised  it  as  '  in  no  sense  meant  to  be  a  serious 
analysis  of  existing  social  evils,  but — just  "  Limehouse  "  through 
the  nose,  preceded  by  prayer  and  followed  by  nauseous  flattery.' 
The  Spectator  took  quite  a  different  view  from  the  Times.  In  an 
article  published  in  its  issue  of  the  22nd  of  October  much  of  the 
contents  of  the  speech,  we  are  told,  was  '  essentially  mischievous.' 
This  evoked  a  characteristic  outburst  of  offensive  personalities 
from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  (Crediton,  the  22nd  of  October)  directed 
against  the  editor  of  the  Spectator,  but  he  offered  no  reply  to  the 
temperate  and  reasoned  criticism  of  the  article. 

Kef  erring  to  this  personal  attack  the  Spectator,  in  its  issue  of 
the  29th  of  October,  remarks  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 

has  chosen  a  method  of  reply  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  pursue 
the  controversy.  We  feel  bound,  however  [the  Spectator  continues],  to 
express  our  deep  regret  that  one  who  holds  so  high  an  office  in  the  nation's 
Government  should  have  been  unable  to  control  his  temper  under  criticism 
which,  whether  merited  or  not,  at  any  rate  did  not  pass  the  proper  bounds 
of  political  controversy.  The  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  from  those  on 
whom  it  confers  a  great  public  trust  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  and  as  a 
rule  that  expectation  is  fulfilled. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  on  the  27th  of  October  the  Eev. 
K.  J.  Campbell,  the  chairman  of  the  City  Temple  meeting,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Times  emphatically  repudiating  the  accusation  that 
the  meeting  had  been  organised  for  political  purposes.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  problem  of  destitution  and  to  ask  for  support  for  voluntary 
service  among  the  poor.  '  We  hold,'  writes  Mr.  Campbell,  '  that 
the  solving  of  the  problem  of  destitution  should  be  considered 
superior  to  the  exigencies  of  party  strife,'  and  he  went  on  to  state 
that  efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  some  pro- 
minent speaker  of  Conservative  politics  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
unfortunately  without  success. 
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In  view  of  these  various  and  somewhat  conflicting  comments 
and  incidents  let  us  proceed  to  examine  this  historic  utterance, 
always  remembering  that  the  speaker  was  a  responsible  member 
of  high  rank  in  the  present  Government,  the  guardian,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  national  purse ;  that  the  subject  on  which  he 
spoke  is  of  wide,  serious,  and  even  pressing  national  import ;  and 
that  the  views  he  then  expressed,  and  the  principles  he  expounded, 
may  not  long  hence  be  translated  into  Acts  of  Parliament  if  the 
Eadical  party  are  returned  to  power. 

Having  disclaimed  all  intention  of  offending  party  prejudice 
or  aiming  at  party  advantage  in  anything  he  might  say  on  that 
occasion,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  commenced  by  alluding  to  destitution 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  and  also  to  the  prevalence  of  labour 
unrest  in  civilised  countries.  This  latter,  he  suggested,  was 
caused  by  discontent  of  the  workman  with  his  lot ,  a  recent  article 
in  the  Westminster  Gazette  from  a  *  well-informed  '  correspondent 
dealing  particularly  with  the  workmen  of  the  north  of  England 
being  cited  in  support  of  this  suggestion.  One  phrase  here  used 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  worth  quoting,  for  it  seems  to  strike  the 
main  note  of  his  speech  and  at  once  opens  the  door  to  hostile 
criticism.  The  prevalent  labour  unrest  in  industrial  England,  he 
suggests,  is  based  upon  the  contrast  between  the  workman's  '  hard 
grey  life  and  that  of  other  more  favoured,  although  not  more 
meritorious,  members  of  Society.'  '  Are  you  sure,'  asked  the 
speaker  a  little  further  on,  '  that  there  is  no  real  justification  for 
this  discontent?  ' 

Here  at  once  is  confusion  of  thought  between  industrial 
employment  and  destitution.  The  workman  discontented  with  his 
lot  and  envious  of  the  well-to-do  is  one  thing ;  the  unemployed  and 
destitute  another.  I  do  not  like  to  suggest  that  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  addressing  a  large  non-party  meeting  in  a  place  of  worship, 
deliberately  encouraged  a  violation  of  the  tenth  commandment. 
But  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  picture  drawn  of  the  British 
workman  and  his  '  hard  grey  lot '  is  true  to  life.  I  claim  some 
knowledge  of  the  British  workman  of  the  north  of  England,  having 
represented  a  Lancashire  industrial  constituency  for  twenty  years 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  had  tea  with  colliers'  wives, 
descended  coal  pits  with  their  husbands,  associated  in  sport  and 
conviviality  with  glass-blowers  and  other  workmen,  and  generally 
had  much  intercourse  with  Lancashire  working  men  of  all  sorts. 
As  a  class  they  are  healthy,  happy,  and  as  contented  as  is  com- 
patible with  mortal  lot ;  not  concerned  to  envy  the  wealth  of  their 
employer,  thoroughly  enjoying  their  own  amusements— rabbit- 
coursing,  pigeon-flying,  whippet-racing,  football  matches,  &c., 
with  social  intercourse  in  their  clubs.  I  rather  fancy  that  many 
a  sturdy  north  of  England  artisan  might  resent  the  veiled 
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imputation  that  he  coveted  his  neighbour's  house  or  anything  that 
is  his. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  a  bad  start,  and,  perhaps  unwittingly 
— for  great  is  the  force  of 'political  training  and  party  instinct — 
at  once  appears  to  have  struck  the  note  of  class  hatred  and  social 
discord.  He  went  on  to  mention  Tariff  Keform  and  Old- Age 
Pensions,  ingeniously  bringing  in  the  controversial  statements 
that  the  former  must  raise  the  cost  of  living,  has  done  so  in  foreign 
countries,  will  injure  the  fortunes  of  certain  individuals  (not 
specified),  bring  ruin  to  certain  vested  interests  and  trades,  and  is 
a  'raging  and  tearing  propaganda.'  Every  single  one  of  these 
assertions  can  be  challenged  by  Tariff  Reformers.  Under  the 
circumstances  they  were  obviously  and  strikingly  out  of  place. 

The  Old-Age  Pension  Act  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
reflecting  credit  on  a  Radical  Government  and  its  sympathetic 
officials,  and  emphasising  the  amount  of  national  poverty  and 
destitution  which  these  pensions  are  designed  in  some-  small 
measure  to  relieve.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  the  great 
national  problem  of  destitution  in  its  most  serious  aspect  touches 
early  life  and  middle  age,  in  regard  to  which  any  talk  of  old-age 
pensions  is  almost  mockery.  It  is,  in  effect,  to  say  to  the  desti- 
tute and  starving  bread-winner  in  the  prime  of  life  :  '  You  may  be 
unemployed  and  starving  now  ;  but  never  mind — in  thirty  or  forty 
years,  if  you  live  long  enough,  you  may  be  eligible  for  a  pension 
of  5s.  a  week.' 

But  I  pass  from  these  minor  points  to  the  essence  and  grava- 
men of  the  Chancellor's  speech — namely,  the  causes  of  national 
waste  and  how,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  this  waste  may 
possibly  be  remedied,  how  the  wilderness  may  blossom  like  a 
rose,  and  all  may  be  blessed  with  abundance.  We  are  not  only 
entitled,  but  bound,  to  infer  from  the  serious  public  utterances  of 
a  Radical  Cabinet  Minister  of  the  front  rank,  made  on  a  serious 
occasion,  the  general  lines  of  future  Radical  Social  Reform  policy. 

There  are  three  counts  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  indictment 
on  national  waste.  First,  in  respect  to  armaments;  second,  in 
respect  to  land ;  and,  third,  in  respect  to  what  he  terms  the  '  idle 
rich.'  First,  as  to  armaments.  Pending  international  agree- 
ment, the  necessity  for  expenditure  on  armaments  is  reluctantly 
admitted,  but  this  expenditure  is  condemned,  on  principle,  as 
'  preparation  for  human  slaughter  '  and  as  '  gigantic  national 
waste.'  Then  comes  the  following  astounding  statement :  '  Were 
this  burden  removed  Great  Britain  could  afford  to  pay  every 
member  of  the  wage-earning  classes  an  additional  45.  a  week  with- 
out interfering  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  profits  of  capital.' 

I  submit  that  every  one  of  these  propositions  can  be  directly 
challenged  on  both  economic  and  ethical  grounds  as  either  abso- 
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lutely  untrue  or  dangerously  misleading,  and  if  they  were  ever  to 
be  acted  on  by  the  Government  of  our  country  must  inevitably 
lead  to  increased  unemployment  and  national  disaster. 

Let  us  first  take  the  simple  economic  proposition  that 
70,000,OOOZ.  spent  on  armaments  is  '  gigantic  national  waste,'  and 
is  depriving  each  wage-earner  in  the  country  of  4s.  a  week.  If 
this  were  true,  and  believed  by  the  wage-earners  to  be  true,  it  is 
in  itself  a  bribe  to  every  such  wage-earner  in  the  country  who  has 
a  vote  to  support  through  thick  and  thin  a  Government  pledged 
to  reduce  national  armaments  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 
This  is  the  measure  of  its  danger. 

But  the  economic  truth  is  all  the  other  way.  By  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  70,000,000/.  in  question  goes  in  pay  or 
wages  to  the  thousands  of  able-bodied  citizens  who  constitute  our 
Navy  and  Army.  Some  authorities  put  this  amount  as  high  as 
90  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  addition  to  this,  and  taking  our 
naval  expenditure  only,  full  work  in  our  shipyards  spells  prosperity 
and  good  wages  in  our  engineering  shops,  iron  and  steel  factories, 
coal  mines  and  other  allied  industries.  The  money  is  circulated 
in  wages  to  many  thousands  of  operatives  and  artisans  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  through  them  to  the  small  shopkeepers  of  our 
industrial  centres,  ay,  and  even  to  our  publicans  and  tobacconists, 
who  have  as  much  right  to  live  and  thrive  as  any  other  class  of  the 
community.  A  battleship  may  or  may  not  be  '  an  instrument  of 
human  slaughter/  but  its  manufacture  means  good  wages  and  the 
means  of  living  to  thousands  of  bread-winners  and  their  depen- 
dents. All  this  has  to  be  set  on  the  other  side  of  the  account. 
Had  Mr.  Lloyd  George  taken  these  economic  facts  into  considera- 
tion, we  are  entitled  to  ask,  when  drawing  his  indictment  on 
national  waste  and  recklessly  promising  an  extra  4s.  a  week— 
how  to  be  earned  or  by  whom  to  be  paid  not  specified— to  every 
wage-earner  in  the  country? 

Then  there  is  the  national  education  and  training  involved. 
War,  with  all  its  grim  horrors,  is  one  thing.  Preparation  and 
readiness  for  war  is  quite  another.  I  have  recently  returned  from 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  had  opportunity  while  there  of  visiting 
a  portion  of  our  North  Sea  fleet  in  Cromarty  Firth.  I  can  vouch 
from  personal  intercourse  and  observation  for  the  existence  of 
scores  and  hundreds  of  able-bodied  bluejackets,  men  of  their 
hands,  healthy,  well-developed  citizens  of  our  Empire,  trained  to 
habits  of  temperance,  obedience,  and  self-control,  who,  when  their 
term  of  naval  service  is  done,  can  be,  and  are,  utilised  in  many  a 
skilled  and  useful  service  of  peace.  Is  the  money  spent  in 
organising  and  educating  this  fine  body  of  men,  from  boyhood  up, 
into  manly  and  useful  citizens  to  be  described  as  '  gigantic  national 
waste  '  ?  Are  not  the  virile  qualities  engendered  by  naval  training 
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and  service,  particularly  in  this  ultra-civilised  and  luxurious  age, 
a  lasting  national  asset  of  the  greatest  value  ? 

Not  long  since  I  was  talking  to  a  Marines'  instructor  at  one 
of  our  leading  military  depots.  I  had  been  admiring  the  physique 
and  general  appearance  of  the  Marines'  rank  and  file,  who  bear 
comparison  with  any  regular  troops  in  the  Service.  I  was  told 
of  the  extraordinary  physical  and  moral  improvement  effected  in 
the  first  six  months'  training;  how  raw,  slouching,  country  lads 
were  rapidly  transformed  by  drill,  physical  exercises,  and  good  food 
into  well-set-up,  healthy,  and  disciplined  men.  No  doubt  the 
same  can  be  said  for  every  branch  of  our  military  service. 

There  can,  then,  be  only  one  answer  to  all  these  questions. 
And  we  are  entitled  further  to  ask  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  if  the  policy 
of  himself  and  those  he  represents  is  to  decry  naval  and  military 
service  and  reduce  it  on  every  opportunity  to  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions,  what  training  and  occupation  of  similar  economic  and 
social  value  is  he  prepared  to  substitute  for  it?  How  are  these 
boys  and  young  men,  deprived  of  the  training  and  pay  involved, 
to  be  accommodated  with  the  promised  extra  45.  a  week?  And 
will  the  country  lose  or  gain  by  the  change  ?  Particulars  on  these 
points  are  urgently  required. 

As  a  minor  logical  proposition  I  further  submit  that  a  battle- 
ship is  not  merely  and  necessarily  an  instrument  for  human 
slaughter.  Its  production  is  of  economic  value,  just  as  much,  pro- 
portionately, as  is  that  of  a  motor-car,  a  rifle,  or  a  fishing-rod. 
They  all  involve  employment,  circulation  of  currency,  means  of 
livelihood.  Besides  being  a  potential  engine  of  destruction  a 
battleship  is  a  means  of  locomotion  and  Imperial  communication, 
as  well  as  a  valuable  training-school  for  some  hundreds  of  men.  If 
its  production  is  '  gigantic  national  waste,'  so  also  is  the  production 
of  pleasure  motor-cars,  sporting  guns  and  rifles,  fishing-rods,  &c., 
&c. ;  in  a  word,  of  all  the  paraphernalia  which  are  not  in  them- 
selves productive,  but  merely  minister  to  the  wants  and  relaxations 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  and  in  some  cases  are  instruments  of 
destruction.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  economic  logic  on  armaments, 
carried  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  would  sweep  away  numerous 
industries,  drive  capital  abroad,  and  add  largely  to  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed. 

Finally,  on  the  armaments  question,  it  is  as  well  to  clear  our 
minds  of  cant  on  the  subject  of  international  agreement.  I  only 
allude  briefly  to  this  far-reaching  consideration,  which  demands  an 
article  to  itself.  Ever  since  the  day  when  Alexander  the  Great 
sat  down  and  wept  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to 
conquer,  the  nations  of  the  world  have  continued  to  arm  and,  on 
occasion,  to  fight,  for  their  own  hand.  The  measure  of  their  pre- 
paration and  means  for  national  defence  has  always  been  their  own 
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spirit  and  resources,  and  never  any  agreement  with  other  indepen- 
dent nations.  Does  any  common-sense  man,  off  a  political  plat- 
form, really  believe  that  after  a  thousand  years  or  so  of  practical 
experience  and  evolution,  during  the  last  sixty  years  of  which 
there  has  been  a  civilised  war  of  sorts  every  three  or  four  years, 
there  is  the  least  chance  of  any  binding  international  agree- 
ment between  first-class  Powers  on  the  subject  of  reduction  of 
armapaents?  Will  any  self-respecting  nation  ever  trust  its 
position  in  the  world  of  nations,  and  possibly  its  very  existence  as 
a  first-class  Power— I  do  not  allude  here,  of  course,  to  minor  com- 
mercial questions— to  the  arbitrament  of  a  Hague  tribunal  or  abide 
by  the  result  if  its  own  sense  of  justice  is  outraged?  '  A  nation 
only  deserves  to  be  free,'  said  Colonel  Saunderson  on  one  occasion 
in  a  Home  Rule  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  that  is  strong 
enough  and  brave  enough  to  be  free,'  and  all  history,  from  the  days 
of  the  Israelites  onwards,  supports  this  sentiment.  Preparedness 
for  war,  to  use  a  hackneyed  but  vitally  true  expression,  is  the  best 
safeguard  of  peace  ;  and  if  this  is  true  now,  as  it  always  has  been, 
and  as  I  for  one  firmly  believe  it  to  be  true,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  talk  at  the  City  Temple  of  expenditure  on 
armaments  as  '  gigantic  waste,'  and  his  wholly  illusory  bribe  of 
an  extra  45.  a  week  to  every  wage-earner  in  this  country  as  the 
price  of  reduction  of  such  expenditure,  except  as  political  clap-trap 
of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  kind,  entirely  out  of  place  in  the 
building  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  delivered? 
The  second  count  in  the  indictment  was  waste  of  land. 
Having  prefaced  his  remarks  by  the  statement,  in  itself  true,  that 
the  land  of  this  country  is  not  producing  half  of  what  it  is  capable 
of  yielding,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  apparently  found  himself  unable  to 
avoid  running  a  tilt  against  landlords  and  game  preservation. 
'  Land  by  the  square  mile,'  he  gravely  informed  his  audience,  '  is 
thrown  away  upon  stags  and  pheasants  and  partridges.'  This 
wild  statement,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
has  already  been  freely  criticised  and  exposed  in  the  public  Press. 
I  will  only  here  repeat,  what  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  any 
practical  knowledge  whatever  of  the  subject,  that  pheasants  and 
partridges  thrive  best  on  highly  cultivated  land,  do  no  damage 
worth  mentioning  to  crops — in  fact  do  some  good  by  consuming 
insects ;  that  if  any  damage  is  done  by  game  the  same  is  paid  for 
at  full  value  by  the  landlord  or  shooting  tenant ;  while  in  the 
rearing,  preservation,  and  pursuit  of  such  game  much  healthy  and 
regular  employment  at  good  wages  is  given  to  many  thousands  of 
people  throughout  the  United  Kingdom;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
a  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  supply  of  food  is  obtained. 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  the  value  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  criticisms  on  this  head?  Had  he  taken  the  slightest 
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trouble  to  inform  himself  of  the  facts  ?  And  what  is  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  is  driving  except  that  in  order  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  destitution  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  a  legitimate  and  wide- 
spread industry,  do  away  with  a  valuable  source  of  food  supply, 
throw  thousands  of  men  out  of  work,  drive  capital  to  other 
countries  where  better  sporting  facilities  can  be  obtained,  all 
without  conferring  the  slightest  benefit  on  the  agriculture  of  this 
country?  Still,  we  have  it  on  Mr.  E.  J.  Campbell's  authority  that 
this  was  an  '  immortal '  speech. 

The  statement  that  '  land  by  the  square  mile  is  thrown  away 
upon  stags  '  is  open  to  the  same  condemnation.  In  one  sense  even 
more  so,  because  Scotch  deer-stalking  is  a  rich  man's  amusement, 
the  sport  of  a  privileged  few,  and  mis-statements  on  the  subject 
are  more  likely  to  be  believed  and  to  arouse  prejudice  and  class- 
hatred.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remind  ourselves  that  Scotch  deer 
forests  comprise  the  coldest  and  most  inhospitable  mountain 
regions  in  the  British  Isles,  more  or  less  snow-bound  and  wind- 
swept from  November  to  April,  and  are,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who 
have  studied  the  subject,  quite  incapable  of  being  put  to  better 
economic  use.  The  recent  Athol  Forest  Commission  was  conclu- 
sive on  this  point.  Better  far  be  a  stone-breaker  or  crossing- 
sweeper  than  attempt  to  make  a  living  by  agriculture  or  stock- 
raising  on  any  reasonable  area  of  an  ordinary  Scotch  deer  forest. 
On  the  other  hand,  deer  will  live  and  thrive  where  sheep  would 
starve  and  die,  and  it  is  open  to  conclusive  proof  that  on  economic 
grounds  alone  the  preservation  of  red  deer  on  the  mountain  slopes 
and  in  the  rocky  glens  of  bonnie  Scotland  brings  more  money  into 
that  country  and  gives  more  employment  than  any  other  use  that 
could  be  made  of  the  same  areas.  To  legislate  or  tax  deer  forests 
out  of  existence  means  to  drive  capital  abroad,  throw  large 
numbers  of  Scotch  ghillies  and  dependents  out  of  employment, 
and  so  increase  poverty  and  destitution. 

I  confess  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  in  temperate  language 
on  the  land  philosophy  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Eadical 
party.  I  believe  that  in  the  future  intensive  development  of 
agriculture,  in  the  increase  of  small  landowners  and  yeomen 
farmers,  in  the  establishment  and  encouragement  of  fresh  agricul- 
tural industries,  such  as  the  growth  of  beet  for  sugar  manufacture, 
and  of  tobacco,  carried  out  by  State  aid  whenever  and  wherever 
necessary  and  possible,  lies  one  way  at  least  towards  the  social 
reform  and  material  improvement  of  our  densely  populated 
country.  But  no  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  stirring  up  class 
war  and  attacking  the  amusements  of  the  well-to-do.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  went  out  of  his  way  to  talk  of  the  '  pure  greed,'  'avarice,' 
and  *  selfish  niggardliness,'  presumably  of  landowners  and  game 
preservers,  and  asked  why  '  men  and  women  should  have  less 
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thought  and  attention  given  to  them  than  cattle.'  Not  a  single 
tittle  of  evidence  or  scrap  of  fact  is  or  can  be  adduced  to  justify 
these  offensive  and  sweeping  generalities.  Moreover,  they  are 
beside  the  mark ;  arguments  ad  hominem  and  not  ad  rem. 

The  hard  economic  laws  that  govern  the  situation  will  con- 
tinue in  force  whatever  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  say  or  do.  Land 
remains  in  grass  and  is  cultivated  and  farmed  in  large  holdings 
because  this  system  pays  best  under  modern  conditions.  The 
common  difficulty  of  a  small-holder  with  no  capital  is  to  avoid 
bankruptcy.  Large  landowners  usually  spend  more  on  the  land 
than  they  get  out  of  it,  generally  because  they  possess  other  sources 
of  income  and  can  afford  to  do  so,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  their 
employees  and  dependents.  How  land  cultivation  is  to  be  en- 
hanced and  extended  and  small  ownership  increased  by  piling 
additional  taxes  on  an  already  overburdened  industry,  severely 
handicapped  as  it  is  by  free  foreign  competition,  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  any  practical  man  who  can  free  his  mind  from  party  bias 
and  political  cant.  The  proposal  wrould  be  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible if  it  were  not  so  dangerous  to  the  prosperity  and  well- 
being  of  our  country.  Had  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  instead  of  flinging 
false  accusations  and  unmerited  abuse  at  landowners  and  game 
preservers  who,  in  number,  are  a  negligible  political  quantity,  used 
his  opportunity  in  the  City  Temple  to  indicate  how  land  cultivation 
could  be  extended  and  improved  by  State  aid,  he  would  have 
proved  himself  better  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  high  office. 

The  last  count  in  his  indictment  was  levelled  against  the  '  idle 
rich/  an  expression  of  which  he  may  claim  to  be  the  proud 
inventor.  They  number  at  least  two  millions  of  our  population, 
we  are  told,  spend  the  whole  of  their  time  walking  about  with 
guns  on  their  shoulders  and  dogs  at  their  heels,  or  on  golf  courses, 
or  tearing  about  in  motor-cars ;  withdraw  a  large  number  of  capable 
men  and  women  from  productive  work;  and  impose  a  serious 
charge  on  the  community.  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  responsible  Minister, 
particularly  on  a  serious  occasion  and  from  a  non-party  platform, 
could  have  committed  himself  to  such  wild  and  highly  imaginative 
social  inaccuracies  and  economic  fallacies  as  these.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  the  '  idle  rich,'  a  body  of  citizens,  if  they  exist  at  all,  to 
which  I  lay  no  claim  to  belong.  Nor  do  I  venture  to  write  on  their 
behalf.  Such  of  them  as  fulfil  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  description  in 
the  slightest  particular  can  very  well  look  after  themselves.  Let 
us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  there  are  some  two  million 
British  citizens  who  spend  their  time  and  money  in  the  manner 
described.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Amery  has  already  shown  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  be  entirely  wrong  in  his  arithmetic  on  this  point. 
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But  let  that  pass.  How  do  rich  idlers  impose  a  charge  on  the 
community  and  withdraw  capable  and  intelligent  people  from 
productive  work?  On  what  principle  or  by  what  right  does  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  set  himself  up  to  be  a  public  judge  of 
idleness  or  industry— in  a  word,  of  morality  in  private  life— 
usually  held  to  be  a  matter  of  private  arrangement  between  the 
individual,  his  conscience,  and  his  Maker?  If  any  such  principle 
is  admitted,  then  there  is  an  end  to  all  individual  freedom  and 
responsibility.  A  Radical  Government  must  tell  us  when  to  rise 
in  the  morning,  at  what  hour  to  go  to  bed,  what  to  eat,  drink  and 
avoid,  and  what  pleasures  and  relaxations  we  may  or  may  not 
pursue ;  and  these  regulations  must  apply  not  only  to  the  idle  rich , 
whose  votes  are  a  negligible  quantity,  but  also  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  including  the  wage-earners,  on  whose  political  support 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  high  office  depends.  The  logical  results  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  propositions  have  only  to  be  stated  in  the 
simplest  terms  in  order  to  show  their  utter  and  inherent  absurdity. 
But  the  danger  of  it  all  lies  in  the  economic  fallacies  these  proposi* 
tions  contain  and  the  great  injury  they  would  inflict  on  employ- 
ment and  industrial  prosperity  if  acted  on  by  Government. 
Accumulated  liquid  capital  is  the  foundation  of  our  material 
wealth  and  the  source  of  employment.  The  individuals  who  own 
and  spend  most  of  this  capital  are  rich  either  because  of  their  own 
thrift  and  capacity  or  that  of  their  ancestors.  So  far  as  we  have 
got  at  present  they  are  entitled  to  spend  this  capital  as  they  like, 
either  in  their  own  country  or  abroad,  subject  to  due  observance  of 
existing  laws.  Assume  that  some  of  them  spend  it  foolishly  or 
selfishly,  though  not  unlawfully,  again  I  ask  :  Does  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  seriously  propose  to  regulate  their  conduct  and  expenditure 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  if  so,  how  does  he  propose  to  keep  such 
individuals  and  their  money  within  the  kingdom,  or  to  prevent 
them  going  abroad  and  outside  his  jurisdiction  ?  And  how  can  he 
confine  State  control  of  private  expenditure  to  one  particular  class 
of  the  community?  And  will  the  wage-earners  of  the  kingdom 
tolerate  State  control  of  their  weekly  wages,  including  the  amount 
of  beer  and  tobacco  they  may  or  may  not,  under  the  new  regime, 
be  graciously  permitted  to  consume?  Finally,  if  his  propositions 
do  not  mean  all  this,  as  I  confidently  submit  they  do,  what  is  the 
practical  bearing  of  his  talk  about  the  expenditure  and  pursuits 
of  that  elusive  class,  the  '  idle  rich  '  ? 

But  we  are  told  they  are  a  charge  on  the  community,  and 
withdraw  capable  people  from  productive  work.  I  have  always 
been  under  the  impression  that  a  very  large  number  of  our  indus- 
tries and  the  employment  of  millions  of  our  wage-earners  in  our 
complex  system  of  civilisation  depend  for  prosperity  and  continu- 
ance on  the  spending  power  of  the  rich,  whether  idle  or  industrious. 
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Is  the  manufacture  of  motor-cars,  sporting  guns  and  rifles,  fishing 
rods  and  tackle,  golf  clubs,  unproductive  work ;  and  is  it  all  to  be 
swept  away  in  the  Lloyd  George  millennium?  Are  horse- 
breeders,  jewellers,  milliners,  picture-hat  makers,  tailors,  hotel 
proprietors,  artists— to  take  at  random  a  few  of  the  thousand-and- 
one  industries,  trades  and  occupations  that  depend  on  the  spending 
powers  of  the  rich  in  our  midst — to  be  suppressed  and  disappear, 
and  the  wage-earners  and  industrious  workers  who  now  live  and 
move  and  have  their  material  being  by  such  means  to  find  some 
other  jobs  under  the  new  Eadical  regime  ? 

One  cardinal  fact  appears  to  be  ignored  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  his  Utopian  dream,  namely,  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  competing 
nations  as  well  as  of  striving  and  struggling  individuals,  and  that 
the  possessors  of  liquid  wealth  whom  he  attacks  can  remove  their 
capital  abroad  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  and  at  short  notice,  and 
themselves  from  his  legislative  grasp  when  Kadical  legislation 
has  made  this  country  too  hot  to  hold  them,  while  the  wage- 
earners  who  lose  employment  in  consequence  must  stay  at  home 
and  suffer  the  consequences.  This  is  the  pity  of  it.  It  is  only 
the  possession  of  centuries  of  accumulated  capital  that  justifies  or 
makes  possible  the  existence  of  forty-five  millions  of  population  on 
the  small  area  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  only  by  measures  that 
will  tend  to  increase  the  aggregate  sum  of  that  capital  and  en- 
courage its  employment  at  home  and  not  abroad  that  national 
prosperity  can  be  increased  and  unemployment  and  destitution 
diminished.  Yet  he  and  his  school  apparently  prefer  to  make 
speeches  and  advocate  measures  that  arouse  cupidity  and  class- 
hatred  on  the  one  hand,  create  distrust  and  a  sense  of  insecurity 
on  the  other,  and  so  tend  to  increase  the  very  evils  proposed  to  be 
mitigated  or  cured. 

His  final  counsel  to  the  meeting,  and  the  people,  is  to  '  enlarge 
the  purpose  of  their  politics  '  with  unswerving  resolution,  and 
presumably  on  the  lines  of  internecine  strife  that  he  sketched  in 
his  historic  and  '  immortal '  speech.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  in 
detail  of  the  purpose  of  Eadical  politics,  which  is  to  be  enlarged 
a  la  Lloyd  George  until  redemption  is  accomplished  and  material 
happiness  for  all  obtained,  its  programme  only  includes  State 
Insurance  and  higher  taxation  of  land,  in  addition  to  the  Labour 
Exchanges  and  the  Budget  already  in  being,  also  reduction  of 
armaments  expenditure  whenever  possible.  In  other  words,  their 
1  enlarged  '  purpose  is  still  only  concerned  with  arbitrary  redis- 
tribution of  existing  wealth,  so  far  as  it  remains  or  can  be  kept  at 
home,  but  has  no  proposal  of  any  kind  that  may  increase  the 
aggregate  of  national  and  Imperial  wealth  and  prosperity ;  while 
Imperial  and  Colonial  questions  and  relationship,  that  may 
directly  affect  material  prosperity  at  home,  are  left  severely  alone. 
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The  practical  conceptions  of  Kadical  Social-Kef orm  policy,  when 
examined  in  detail,  are  in  truth  not  only  miserably  inadequate, 
but  almost  contemptible  in  scope. 

The  dominant  idea,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  internecine 
class  strife.  The  minority  who  happen  to  own  the  capital  that 
runs  the  various  and  complicated  wheels  of  our  great  industrial 
and  social  machine  are  to  be  taxed  and  penalised,  and  possibly 
their  private  lives  and  expenditure  put  under  State  control  (other- 
wise what  is  the  sense  of  talking  about  their  luxury  and  idleness  ?) 
in  the  vain  and  mischievous  hope  that  the  wage-earner  and  the 
destitute  will  be  blessed  with  abundance,  or  at  all  events  with 
sufficiency,  at  the  rich  taxpayers'  expense ! 

Electioneering  oratory  may  be  freely  discounted  after  the 
event.  But  we  are  not  discussing  oratory  of  this  avowed 
character;  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  expression  of  a  deep 
regret  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  attempt  a  higher  and  more 
statesmanlike  review  of  the  problem  of  destitution  from  the  neutral 
platform  of  the  City  Temple  when  he  had  the  opportunity.  We 
are  reluctantly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heterogeneous 
political  forces  that  now  dominate  the  situation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  behind  Eadical  Ministers,  even  on  neutral  and 
quasi-religious  platforms ;  that  Mr.  Amery's  description  of  the  City 
Temple  speech  as  '  Limehouse  through  the  nose  '  is  not  so  very 
far  off  the  mark ;  and  that  Kadical  politicians  may  still  continue 
to  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  the  working  classes  in  order  to  gain 
votes.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  already  made  a  notable  start  in  this 
direction— Mile  End,  the  21st  of  November. 

The  problem  of  destitution  is  with  us  still ,  as  it  has  been  since 
the  days  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  as  it  will  be,  on  the  highest 
Authority,  to  the  end  of  time.  Is  it  presumptuous  to  suggest  to 
Kadical  leaders  that  in  its  essence  this  problem  lies  outside  the 
field  of  politics,  and  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  frailty  of  human 
nature ;  so  that  he  who  would  proclaim  that  the  purpose  of  politics 
may  be  so  enlarged  as  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  problem, 
and  that  material  salvation  all  round  can  be  obtained  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  is  not  a  statesman  but  a  political  charlatan?  '  Poverty 
is  to  be  attributed,'  says  a  recent  Poor  Law  Commission  Keport, 
'  to  failure  in  character  rather  than  to  any  particular  economic 
cause.'  And  the  Liberal  Christian  League,  at  all  events,  appear 
to  recognise  this  when,  as  Mr.  K.  J.  Campbell  states,  they  appeal 
for  support  for  voluntary  service  among  the  poor. 

Still,  political  action  can  take  some  share  in  the  mitigation 
of  this  ancient  social  problem  of  evil.  This  is  readily  and  gener- 
ally admitted.  But  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  Kadical 
political  purpose,  as  so  far  declared,  remains  strongly  partisan  in 
character  and  scope,  and  therefore  deficient  and  incomplete.  Why, 
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for  example,  has  the  Aliens  Act  remained  unenforced  and  a  dead 
letter,  and  why  is  the  destitute  or  needy  foreigner  still  allowed 
freely  to  aggravate  our  domestic  problem?  Why  is  no  mention 
made  of  some  practical  economic  means  of  improving  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  own  soil,  of  securing  more  efficient  co-operation  in  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  our  own  agricultural  produce,  and 
of  bringing  people  back  to  the  land  through  the  incentive  of  small 
ownership  by  the  individual  and  not  by  the  State?  And,  lastly, 
why  is  nothing  ever  said  or  attempted  by  the  Radical  party  on  the 
great  subject  of  State-aided  colonisation  of  our  fertile  unoccupied 
lands  beyond  the  seas,  that  still  await  the  overflowing  man-  and 
woman-power  of  the  British  home-born  race  ? 

The  partisan  answer  might  be  that  these  are  mainly  Unionist 
proposals,  and  therefore  useless  for  Radical  vote-catching  purposes. 
Nevertheless,  these  and  other  cognate  questions  imperatively 
demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  electorate  in  this  time  of 
political  storm  and  stress,  and  especially  of  the  fair-minded  and 
silent  voter,  who  is  here  particularly  addressed ;  while  we  await 
the  advent  of  an  Administration  who  will  attempt  the  solution  of 
our  social  problems,  so  far  as  they  are  soluble  by  Government 
action,  from  a  higher  standpoint,  and  with  a  wider  view,  than 
anything  yet  put  forward  by  Radical  Ministers. 

HENRY  SETON-KABB. 
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75    THERE   A    CONSERVATIVE    PARTY? 


Is  the  existence  of  a  Conservative  party  under  the  circumstances 
of  to-day  an  '  organised  hypocrisy '  ?  This  question  is  asked  in 
tones  of  varying  insistence  in  many  quarters.  In  some.it  is  turned 
with  genial  evasion ;  in  many-^and  some  of  them  the  most  unex- 
pected—it is  answered  by  an  emphatic  affirmative ;  in  few  is  it 
met  with  a  categorical  denial. 

It  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  with  candour  the 
political  situation  and  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  grain  of 
truth  in  the  above  insinuation. 


It  is  common  ground  that  political  parties  are,  to  an  unusual 
extent,  in  a  condition  of  disintegration.  At  all  times  and  in  all 
parties  there  are  disintegrating  forces  at  work.  Were  it  otherwise 
political  atrophy  would  speedily  ensue.  '  Disintegration  '  is 
nothing  else  than  the  indispensable  solvent  which  prevents  the 
accumulation  in  the  system  of  noxious  acidity.  Political  health 
depends  upon  the  preservation  of  a  due  balance  in  the  party 
between  the  integrating  and  disintegrating  elements.  But  there 
are  times  when  the  latter  acquire  a  predominance  which  seems 
permanently  to  threaten,  and  does  temporarily  destroy,  the  party 
fabric  itself.  Beyond  all  dispute  such  a  time  is  the  present.  To 
emphasise  the  fact  would  be  to  labour  a  commonplace. 

To  find  any  real  parallel  to  the  existing  situation  we  shall  have 
to  go  a  long  way  back.  It  has,  indeed,  some  features  which  recall 
the  condition  of  political  affairs  after  the  disruption  of  the  old  Tory 
party  under  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  1846.  There  are  obvious  points 
of  resemblance,  again,  to  the  position  of  the  Whigs  in  1841,  when 
the  fate  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  lay  in  the  hollow  of 
O'Connell's  hand.  '  The  right  honourable  member  for  Tarn- 
worth,'  said  Mr.  Leader,  the  Liberal  member  for  Westminster, 
'  governs  England  ;  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
governs  Ireland ;  the  Whigs  govern  nothing  but  Downing  Street.' 
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The  absence  of  a  right  honourable  member  for  Tamworth  doubt- 
less impairs  the  validity  of  the  comparison ;  otherwise  the  resem- 
blance is  striking.  But,  for  a  completely  satisfactory  parallel,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  close  of  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
The  disasters  of  the  war  had  broken  up  the  Tory  party,  which  for 
twelve  years  had  been  in  power  nominally  under  the  leadership 
of  Lord  North,  really  under  that  of  the  King  himself.  The  Whigs 
had  come  in  under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  for  a  few 
months  his  name  had  served  to  conceal ,  if  not  to  avert ,  the  conflict  of 
antagonistic  forces  in  the  party  which  he  nominally  led.  On  his 
death  in  the  midsummer  of  1782  the  full  extent  of  the  disintegration 
of  his  party  stood  revealed.  Lord  Shelburne  attempted,  with  the 
aid  of  Chatham's  youthful  son  at  the  Exchequer,  to  rally  the 
'  Chatham  Whigs  ' ;  but  the  basis  of  the  Administration  was  too 
narrow,  and  Shelburne 's  own  brilliant  but  unconvincing  person- 
ality inspired  nothing  but  mistrust.  The  '  Jesuit  of  Berkeley 
Square  '  could  not  hold  even  his  diminutive  party  together,  and 
retained  office  for  little  more  than  six  months.  The  followers 
upon  whom  he  could  rely  numbered  less  than  150 ;  about  120  Tory 
stalwarts  still  adhered  to  North ;  Charles  James  Fox  led  about 
90  Radicals .  The  remaining  200  members  owned  no  binding 
party  allegiance.  Then  was  consummated  that  celebrated  union 
which  in  the  court  of  historical  judicature  has  been  condemned 
with  a  severity  which  is  perhaps  excessive.  The  Radical  followers 
of  Fox  coalesced  with  the  Tories  under  Lord  North  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  administration  of  Lord  Shelburne.  For  five 
weeks  King  George  the  Third,  then,  as  often,  faithfully  reflecting 
the  temper  of  his  people,  refused  to  give  his  confidence  to  the 
Ministry  which  was  born  of  this  unhallowed  union.  Shelburne 
resigned  on  the  24th  of  February,  but  not  until  the  2nd  of  April 
did  the  '  Coalition  '  come  into  office  under  the  nominal  leadership 
of  the  Duke' of  Portland.  The  new  Ministry  did  not  last  out  the 
year.  Before  Christmas  1783  the  young  Pitt  was  in  office,  and 
after  three  months  of  strenuous  and  continuous  battle  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  general  election  confirmed  him  triumphantly  in 
power  : 

"A  sight  to  make  surrounding  nations  stare, 
A  kingdom  trusted  to  a  schoolboy's  care." 

The  Whigs  might  jibe  as  they  would;  but  the  King  and  the 
country  had  found  the  strong  man  of  whom  both  stood  so  desper- 
ately in  need,  and  for  twenty  years  Pitt's  ascendancy  was  virtu- 
ally unbroken.  Under  his  unchallenged  leadership  the  ranks  of 
the  Tory  party  were  re-formed  ;  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution threw  their  opponents  into  still  more  abject  confusion,  and 
for  half  a  century  the  Tories,  first  under  Pitt  himself,  afterwards 
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under  his  trained  and  trusted  lieutenants,  Castlereagh  and 
Canning,  were  almost  continuously  in  power.  Out  of  party  dis- 
integration a  series  of  really  strong  administrations  had  emerged. 
But  half  a  century  of  office  is  a  strain  upon  any  party.  The  fatal 
illness  and  resignation  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1827,  the  removal  of 
his  wise  and  conciliatory  counsels,  the  brief  but  uneasy  Premier- 
ship of  Canning,  the  revolt  of  the  stern  unbending  Tories  under 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  '  Duke/  their  surrender  to  O'Connell  in 
1829— these  events,  following  on  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
threw  the  Tory  party  once  more  into  confusion.  To  the  fifty 
years  of  Tory  ascendancy  there  succeeded  fifty  years  of  Whig 
Government,  culminating  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Radical  administra- 
tions of  1868  and  1880.  Twice  only  in  the  interval  were  the  Con- 
servatives in  power — first  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1841-1846) ,  and 
once  again,  under  Mr.  Disraeli  (1874-1880).  But  between  1868 
and  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  set  a  pace  altogether  too  fast  for  his 
followers ;  many  other  things  besides  pace  combined  to  discredit 
his  Administration,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  the  Salisbury- 
Balfour  Government  reflected  the  solidly  Conservative  instincts 
of  the  country  at  large.  By  1906  that  Government  had  unmis- 
takably outstayed  its  welcome  ;  it  had  shed  some  of  its  most  trusted 
leaders — notably  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  and,  above  all,  it  had 
identified  itself  with  a  policy  which,  whatever  its  intrinsic  merits, 
involved  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  the  economic  outlook 
of  many  whose  loyalty  to  Conservative  principles  was  above 
suspicion. 

Once  again  during  the  last  few  years  all  parties  have  exhibited 
the  familiar  signs  of  disintegration ;  the  House  of  Commons  is  no 
longer  divided  between  the  two  great  historic  parties,  and  the 
group  system  has  developed  with  such  rapidity  that  no  party  can 
command  an  absolute  majority.  What  this  development  may 
portend  to  the  future  of  Party,  indeed  to  the  future  of  parliamen- 
tary government,  no  man  can  confidently  foretell.  But  this  at 
least  may  be  said,  that  the  supreme  necessity  of  the  hour  is  the 
emergence  of  a  strong  man  and  a  strong  administration.  On  what 
principles  can  it  be  founded? 


II 

The  essential  principle  of  Conservatism  is  immutable ;  its 
applications  must  necessarily  vary  in  adaptation  to  shifting  cir- 
cumstances and  changing  times.  To  a  policy  of  destruction,  in 
whatever  guise  it  may  present  itself,  Conservatism  must  offer  an 
unremitting  and  inflexible  resistance.  But  such  resistance  may 
take  either  of  two  forms,  or  both.  It  may  consist  primarily  in 
the  promotion  of  some  great  constructive  policy,  such  as  that  of 
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Imperial  unification ;  or  it  may  mean  merely  a  sheer  and  dogged 
opposition  to  a  policy  of  destruction.7  And  the  dichotomy  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  There  is  unquestionably  a  disposition  in 
certain  quarters  to  wax  impatient  over  what  is  termed  a  policy  of 
mere  negation,  and  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  times  when 
mere  resistance  to  destruction  is  in  itself  the  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  edification.  Can  any  genuine  Conservative 
doubt  that  the  long  and  stubborn  fight  against  Parnellite  Home 
Rule — a  fight  waged  for  twenty  years  with  untiring  patience  and 
undeviating  tenacity — was  in  itself  constructive  statesmanship  of 
the  highest  order,  and  of  an  order  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  Con- 
servative party?  It  is  true  that  this  apparently  negative  attitude 
was  combined  with  firm  administration  of  the  law  and  also  with 
the  initiation  of  an  unquestionably  constructive  agrarian  policy. 
But  I  venture  to  submit  that  in  and  by  itself  the  successful  defence 
of  the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
tantamount  to  a  process  of  political  edification.  In  doing  so  I  am 
conscious  that  I  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  insisting  upon 
an  obvious  commonplace,  of  attacking  a  position  which  nobody 
defends.  But  although  no  one  is  likely  to  question  the  proposi- 
tion as  thus  stated,  it  would  be  none  the  less  affectation  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  grumblings  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Party  '  at  the  long  maintained  refusal  of  the  Conservative 
or  Unionist  party  to  place  a  constructive  policy  of  its  own  before 
the  country.' l  A  little  more  encouragement  might  have  fanned 
the  embers  of  discontent  into  a  blaze  of  open  mutiny. 

The  fact  is  that  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party 
there  rests  now,  as  always,  a  dual  obligation  :  to  secure  timely 
edification,  but  not  less  to  avert  dilapidation.  At  times  the  one 
duty  is  paramount ;  at  times  the  other.  The  ministerial  career 
of  the  younger  Pitt — one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  one  of  the 
most  representative  leaders  the  Party  ever  possessed— is  admir- 
ably illustrative  of  this  truth.  During  his  first  nine  years  of  office 
(1784-1793)  he  devoted  his  talents  to  the  eminently  congenial  task 
of  promoting  a  series  of  important  administrative  reforms.  The 
finances  of  the  country,  gravely  disordered  by  the  War  of  American 
Independence,  were  put  upon  a  sound  basis;  the  lessons  learnt 
from  Adam  Smith  were  applied  to  the  fiscal  system  with  tact  and 
discrimination  ;  a  large  measure  of  autonomy  was  granted  to  the 
two  Canadas ;  and  a  scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  India  was  carried  through  with  a  minimum  of 
friction.  These  and  other  constructive  reforms  were  marked  by 
that  quality  of  '  prosaic  sagacity  '  which  the  late  Lord  Salisbury 
with  felicitous  discernment  picked  out  as  the  characteristic  attri- 
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bute  of  his  great  predecessor.  And  it  was  the  quality  pre-emi- 
nently demanded  of  a  statesman  at  that  epoch.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  guide  the  country  through  the  transitional  period  which 
necessarily  followed  upon  the  economic  upheaval  and  social  dislo- 
cation caused  by  the  Industrial  Eevolution.  For  such  a  task  no 
statesman  was  ever  better  qualified  than  Pitt.  And  he  was  well 
aware  of  it.  To  the  work  of  adapting  the  old  social  and  political 
fabric  to  the  new  conditions,  and  of  doing  this  at  once  courageously 
and  reverently,  he  would  have  been  well  content  to  devote  his 
political  life.  But  this  beneficent  and  congenial  work  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  French  Kevolution 
and  the  outbreak  of  a  European  war.  Without  hesitation,  though 
not  assuredly  without  regret,  the  half -finished  programme  of  con- 
structive reform  was  put  aside,  and  all  his  energies  were  concen- 
trated upon  the  task  of  enabling  his  country  '  to  save  herself  by 
her  exertions  and  save  Europe  by  her  example.'  Of  his  limita- 
tions he  was  as  conscious  as  of  his  capacities.  For  war  adminis- 
tration he  had  no  such  unique  genius  as  his  father.  But  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Admiral  Mahan  to  the  fact  that  '  he  realised  per- 
fectly where  Great  Britain's  strength  lay  and  where  the  sphere 
of  her  efforts.  By  that  understanding  he  guided  her  movements, 
and  in  the  final  triumph  wrought  by  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation 
over  the  spirit  of  the  French  Kevolution  the  greatest  share  cannot 
justly  be  denied  to  the  chief  .  .  .  who  never  forgot  the  goal, 
"  Security,"  upon  which  from  the  first  his  will  was  set.'  That 
'  security  '  he  attained  by  his  concentrated  opposition  to  the  forces 
of  destruction  liberated  by  the  French  Eevolution  and  directed  by 
the  genius  of  Napoleon.  Of  constructive  reforms  in  the  ordinarily 
accepted  sense  his  later  years  yielded  nothing  save  the  legislative 
union  with  Ireland.  To  suggest  that  they  were  on  that  account 
less  fruitful  of  abiding  results  or  less  essentially  '  constructive  ' 
seems  to  me  to  argue  a  misconception  as  to  the  objects  of  the  higher 
statesmanship. 


Ill 

For  this  excursion  into  the  history  of  the  past,  even  at  a 
moment  gravely  critical  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Party,  and  still 
more  for  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  make  no  apology. 
These  things  were  written  for  our  instruction.  To  recall  some 
episodes  of  the  past  may  perhaps  exert  a  steadying  influence  on 
the  counsels  of  the  present.  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  provide  for  the 
Conservative  party  the  planks  of  an  effective  platform.  Imperial 
unification,  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  taxative  system, 
national  defence,  a  real  reform  of  the  Second  Chamber,  the  multi- 
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plication  of  occupying  owners,  agricultural  co-operation,  and  the 
provision  of  popular  land  banks— these  are  topics  of  high  intrinsic 
significance,  and  not,  I  should  suppose,  ineffective  as  planks  in  a 
party  platform. 

But  I  demur  to  the  insinuation  that  these  and  like  objects  can 
alone  be  properly  regarded  as  '  constructive  ' ;  that  such  cries  only 
can  be  made  politically  effective,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters, 
less  perhaps  superficially  attractive  in  an  electioneering  sense,  but 
neither  less  intrinsically  important  nor  less  germane  to  the  essen- 
tial principles  upon  which  Conservatism  can  and  ought  to  rest. 
The  politician  who  is  in  the  fighting  line  is  apt  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  a  platform  ;  of  crowded  and  enthusiastic  meetings ; 
of  effective  electioneering  catchwords.    These  things  are  not  with- 
out their  importance.     I  should  be  the  last  person  to  underrate  it. 
But  it  may  be  overrated.     The  issue  really  lies  with  the  voter  who 
professes,  when  canvassed,  that  '  he  is  no  politician* ;  who  gives  a 
silent  and  unobtrusive  vote  and  sometimes  refrains  from  giving 
it ;  who  rarely  attends  political  meetings  and  never  takes  part  in 
the  party  caucus.     This  man  was  hopelessly  alienated  in  1906  by 
an  accumulation  of  causes  which  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  recall ,  primarily  perhaps  by  those  already  enumerated.     Of  such 
men  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  pre-eminently  representa- 
tive;  their  attitude  towards  political  affairs  he,  more  than  any 
statesmen  of  his  time,  embodied.     It  should  be  the  first  object  of 
Conservatism,  without  alienating  the  loyalty  or  quenching  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  strenuous  '  worker/  to  tap  once  again  this  great 
reserve  of  political  force  and  to  recover  the  allegiance  of  the 
timorous  and  retiring  citizen.     It  was  the  silent  voter  who,  in 
revolt  against  Gladstonian  Eadicalism  and  Parnellite  violence, 
kept  the  Unionist  party  for  twenty  years  in  power.     Fifteen  years 
ago  Mr.  Lecky  predicted  with  singular  prescience  the  oncoming 
of  the  disease  which  now  threatens  to  undermine  the  Constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth.     '  All  the  signs  of  the  times,'  he  wrote, 
'  point  to  the  probability  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  of  many 
Ministries  resting  on  precarious  majorities  formed  out  of  inde- 
pendent or  heterogeneous  groups.     There  are  few  conditions  less 
favourable  to  the  healthy  working  of  parliamentary  institutions 
or  in  which  the  danger  of  an  uncontrolled  House  of  Commons  is 
more  evident.     One  consequence  of  this  disintegration  of  Parlia- 
ment is  a  greatly  increased  probability  that  policies  which  the 
nation  does  not  really  care  for  may  be  carried  into  effect.     The 
process  which  the  Americans  call  "  log-rolling  "  becomes  very 
easy.  .  .  .  Probably  still  more  dangerous  is  the  necessity,  which 
the  existing  state  of  parliamentary  representation  establishes,  of 
seeking  for  a  popular  cry  which  generally  means  some  organic 
and  destructive  change  in  the  Constitution.     An  appetite  for 
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organic  change  is  one  of  the  worst  diseases  that  can  affect  a 


nation.' ! 


I  do  not  suggest,  nor  did  Mr.  Lecky,  that  either  of  the  historic 
parties  is  immune  from  responsibility  for  pandering  to  this  diseased 
1  appetite  for  organic  change.'  There  is,  as  he  adds,  no  Eadicalism 
so  dangerous  as  that  of  a  weak  Conservative  Government,  which 
is  'often  tempted  to  outbid  its  rival.'  The  danger  is  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  a  party  in  office  :  it  is  equally  if  not  more  likely 
to  beset  a  party  in  opposition.  It  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  urge,  respectfully  but  earnestly,  upon  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party,  at  a  moment  pregnant  with 
issues  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  resist  this 
temptation,  and  to  rely  upon  those  genuinely/ Conservative  in- 
stincts and  forces  which,  however  inarticulate,  do  exist.  Only 
in  reliance  upon  these  forces  and  in  satisfaction  of  these  instincts 
can  the  Conservative  party  be,  in  the  long  run,  other  than  '  an 
organised  hypocrisy.' 


IV 

The  essence  of  modern  Conservatism  was  never  more  felici- 
tously expressed  than  in  the  adoption  of  the  watchword  Imperium 
ct  Libertas.  Both  are  seriously  threatened.  The  first  by  neglect 
of  the  primary  duty  of  self-defence ;  by  reliance  upon  the  foolish 
vapourings  of  amiable  enthusiasts ;  by  the  active  hostility 
(diminishing,  I  trust,  but  not  extinct)  of  the  assailants  of  the 
Union;  above  all,  by  indifference  to  the  manifest  hopes  and  am- 
bitions of  the  oversea  Dominions.  In  regard  to  all  these  points 
the  duty  of  the  Conservative  party  is  at  once  obvious  and  generally 
recognised. 

The  second  is  perhaps  the  more  pressing  as  it  is  certainly  the 
more  insidious  danger.  Will  it  be  encountered  by  a  front  equally 
united? 

The  situation — it  is  a  commonplace  to  affirm  it — is  one  of 
extreme  gravity.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  year 
of  revolution,  1848.  And  then  the  revolutionary  temper  was  con- 
fined to  a  relatively  narrow  area.  To-day  the  unrest  and  agitation 
are  practically  world- wide.  The  same  phenomenon  confronts  us 
to  whatever  quarter  our  gaze  may  turn.  In  Bengal,  in  Egypt,  in 
Berlin,  in  Paris,  in  Lisbon,  in  the  industrial  districts  of  Northern 
England  and  Southern  Wales,  there  is  the  same  spectacle  of 
unrest.  The  insurrectionary  spirit  is  one,  though  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  spirit  are  infinitely  diverse.  In  Egypt  and  Berlin  a'nd 
Bengal,  for  example,  the  exciting  cause  may  be  discontent  with 

2  Democracy  and  Liberty,  i.  126-7. 
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existing  political  conditions ;  in  Paris  or  South  Wales  it  may  be 
primarily  economic;  in  Lisbon  essentially  anti-clerical.     But  are 
there  no  common  predisposing  causes?    Two,  I  think,  may  be 
detected  :  material  prosperity,  combined  with  ambitious  but  super- 
ficial education.     The  idea  is  commonly  entertained  that  the  dan- 
gerous moment  in  the  history  of  insurrections  is  one  when  the 
masses  are  ill-fed,  and  seize  in  dull  despair  upon  political  weapons 
for  the  improvement  of  their  economic  condition.     But  it  is  never- 
theless delusive,  and  is  negatived  by  closer  investigation.     The 
peasants  rose  under  Wat  the  Tyler  in  1381  at  a  moment  when  the 
rate  of  wages  was  exceptionally  inflated  owing  to  the  decimation 
in  the  ranks  of  labour  caused  by  the  recent  ravages  of  the  plague. 
It  was  not,  of  course,  high  wages  that  led  to  revolt,  but  still  less 
was  it  empty  stomachs.     It  was  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
manorial  lords  to  re-impose  upon  peasants,  who  were  materially 
prosperous  and  had  felt  the  breath  of  liberty,  predial  services  from 
which  they  believed  themselves  to  have  escaped  for  ever.  Similarly 
in  the  France  of  1789.     The  unemployed  and  half -fed  artisans  of 
Paris  gave  to  the  Revolution  a  violent  character  which  it  might 
not  otherwise  have  assumed.     But  not  there,  nor  by  them,  was 
the  Be  volution  made.     It  was  made  by  classes  who  had  attained 
a  measure  of  prosperity,  but  were  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  affairs ;  by  peasants  who  had  become  the  owners  of  the  land 
they  tilled,  but  were  still  subject  to  irksome  and  obsolete  obliga- 
tions appropriate  to  an  age  and  condition  of  feudal  servitude.     It 
was  not  material  hunger  but  the  desire  for  political  liberty  and 
social  equality  which  moved  the  men  who  made  the  Bevolution. 
Education,  too,  had  done  its  half-finished  and  imperfect  work. 
Some  of  these  men  had  read  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  many  more 
had   been    captivated   by   the    flatulent    rhetoric   of   Rousseau. 
Tocqueville  has  taught  us  that  in  a  material  sense  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  old 
French  Monarchy.     But  equality  of  social  and  political  oppor- 
tunity was  denied  to  the  men  who  largely  contributed  to  this 
prosperity.     Lord  Acton,  in  the  remarkable  volume  lately  given 
to  the  world,  has  analysed  with  relentless  accuracy  the  condition 
of  affairs  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution. 

This  increase  (of  wealth)  [he  writes]  was  wrought  by  a  class  to  whom 
the  ancient  monarchy  denied  its  best  rewards,  and  whom  it  deprived  of 
power  in  the  country  they  enriched.  As  their  industry  effected  change  in 
the  distribution  of  property,  and  wealth  ceased  to  be  the  prerogative  of  a 
few,  the  excluded  majority  perceived  that  their  disabilities  rested  on  no 
foundation  of  right  and  justice,  and  were  unsupported  by  reasons  of  state.3 

This  is  the  dangerous  moment  in  social  history.     Not  when 
the  masses  are  starving,  but  when,  having  satisfied  the  primary 

s  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution,  p.   1. 
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instincts  of  nature,  they  awake  to  a  sense  of  social  and  intellectual 
inequality.  A  genuine  soul-hunger  and  a  spurious  social  envy 
combine  to  generate  a  discontent  which  may  have  in  it  something 
of  the  divine,  but  is  not  innocent  of  other  elements. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  attempting  to  suggest  any  precise  parallel 
between  France  on  the  eve  of  1789  and  the  England  of  to-day. 
But  1  do  seek  to  emphasise  one  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  of 
history  :  that  in  the  case  of  ancient  fabrics,  social,  economic  or 
political,  the  critical  moment  is  not  while  the  fabric  stands  intact, 
even  though  ruinously  intact,  but  when  repairs  have  begun  and 
improvements  and  adaptations  are  in  progress.     It  is  not,  at  first 
sight,   easy  to  reconcile  the   evidence   of   material  prosperity, 
accepted  on  the  testimony  of  competent  statisticians,  with  the 
equally  unquestionable  fact  of  widely  diffused  unrest.     Explana- 
tion is  frequently  sought  in  the  fact  of  imperfect  distribution,  and 
with  much  show  of  plausibility.  Statistics  reveal  abounding  aggre- 
gate prosperity,  and,  side  by  side  with  it,  a  seething  mass  of 
poverty  which,  if  not  actually  deepening  and  extending,  is  yielding 
far  too  slowly  to  the  many  ameliorating  agencies  in  operation. 
Some  months  ago  I  called  attention  in  the  pages  of  this  Eeview 
to  the  apparent  paradox  of  the  coincidence  of  rapidly  mounting 
expenditure   upon   education   and   upon   pauperism.     And   that 
paradox  does  not  stand  alone.     In  the  co-existence  of  aggregate 
wealth  rapidly  accumulating  and  much  unameliorated  poverty 
some  find  the  explanation  of  the  prevailing  unrest.     But  a  closer 
analysis  does  not  sustain  the  conclusion.     On  the  one  hand, 
Labour  leaders,  like  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P.,  may  honestly 
accept,  as  they  industriously  disseminate,  the  highly  questionable 
thesis  that  '  increased  productivity  but  tends  to  swell  rent  and 
profit  and  leave  Labour  but  a  bare  living.'  *     On  the  other,  the 
Poor  Law   Commissioners,   after  their   prolonged   and   judicial 
inquiry,  and  social  observers  like  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge,  at  once 
competent  and  impartial,  have  a  different  tale  to  tell.     *  The  rise 
of  nominal  wages,'  say  the  former, '  has  been  accompanied  by  such 
a  fall  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices  as  implies  a  rise  of  "  real  " 
wages,  or  wages  as  measured  in  commodities,  considerably  greater 
than  the  rise  of  money  wages.' 5     Mr.  Beveridge  speaks  of  the 
'certain  fact  of  a  rising  reward  to  labour.'     'If,'  he  writes, 
'by  the  progress  of  industrial  invention,  labour  generally,  not 
labour  in  particular  forms,  were  being  rendered  superfluous  and  a 
drug  in  the  market,  then  its  price  should  be  falling.     In  fact,  its 
price  is  rising,  and  rising  while  that  of  most  other  things  falls  or 
rises  at  least  less  rapidly.' 6     But  not  less  certain  than  the  fact  of  a 
rising  reward  to  labour  is  the  fact  of  a  rising  tide  of  discontent. 

'  Fortnightly  Review,  November  1910.          a  Report,  Part  VI.  Chap.  I.  p.  309. 
•  Unemployment,  p.  8. 
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Are  we  confronted  with  a  paradox  or  a'  truism?  If  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  lessons  of  history  be  accepted,  if  my  observation 
of  contemporary  facts  is  accurate,  the  paradox  is  resolved,  and  we 
are  reduced  to  insistence  on  a  truism.  For  there  is  a  further  fact 
which  has,  I  think,  escaped  general  observation.  The  unrest 
prevails  most,  the  agitation  is  loudest,  not  among  the  '  submerged 
tenth,'  not  among  those  whose  poverty  is  abject  and  chronic,  but 
among  the  ranks  of  increasingly  prosperous  artisans,  among  miners 
and  mechanics  who  earn  good  wages,  whose  livelihood  is  not  pre- 
carious, but  who  keenly  resent  the  existence  of  barriers,  apparently 
insuperable,  to  the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of  life.  The 
higher  standard  of  material  comfort  demanded  by  J.  S.  Mill  as  the 
presupposition  of  all  progress  for  the  working  classes  has  been 
already  in  large  measure  secured.  But  the  attainment  of  this,  so 
far  from  satisfying,  has  merely  stimulated  other  desires.  It  was 
inevitable ;  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been  foreseen ;  it  is,  if 
properly  interpreted,  matter  not  for  regret  but  for  congratulation. 
'It  is  not,'  said  Aristotle,  'men's  possessions  that  should  be 
equalised,  but  their  desires.'  Such  a  dictum  from  the  lips  of  the 
greatest  of  political  philosophers  is  eminently  reassuring.  But 
what  at  the  moment  we  lack  is  not  the  enunciation  of  philosophic 
truths,  but  competent  guidance  in  a  critical  and  difficult  period  of 
transition. 

How  are  we  to  satisfy  legitimate  aspirations — social,  intellec- 
tual, and  political — without  endangering  the  existence  of  the 
fabric  upon  the  maintenance  of  which,  as  many  of  us  conscien- 
tiously believe,  all  future  progress  is  dependent?  The  solution,  I 
submit,  is  discoverable  only  by  those  who,  to  whatever  party  they 
nominally  belong,  start  from  a  basis  of  genuine  conservatism. 
Both  parties— all  parties — have  their  opportunists,  always  on  the 
look-out  for  the  chance  of  '  going  one  better  '  than  their  opponents. 
If  such  men  are  permitted  to  capture  the  machinery  and  dictate 
the  policy  of  their  respective  parties  we  may  well  despair  of  the 
Commonwealth.  That  one  at  least  of  the  great  parties  may 
remain  true  to  first  principles  is  the  hope  which  has  inspired  the 
production  of  this  article.  But  how  are  pious  hopes  to  be 
translated  into  effective  action;  where  are  first  principles  to  be 
found? 

To  the  obligations  resting  upon  the  Party  in  regard  to 
Imperium  I  have  already  referred.  Those  obligations  are  not 
likely  to  be  neglected.  Even  more  insistent,  at  the  present 
juncture,  is  its  obligation  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  Liberty. 

That  priceless  heritage,  without  which  all  else  is  nothing 
worth,  is  threatened  at  the  present  moment  from  many  quarters. 
But  its  assailants  are,  for  immediate  party  purposes,  likely  to  con- 
centrate in  an  attack  upon  the  Second  Chamber  and  upon  the 
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institution  of  private  property.  The  two  are  very  closely  con- 
nected. In  the  eyes  of  many  of  its  most  inveterate  enemies  the 
chief  offence  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  that  it  interposes  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  realisation  of  the  Collectivist  Utopia. 
The  Second  Chamber,  it  is  affirmed,  represents  nothing  but  pro- 
perty. The  charge  is,  in  its  entirety,  notoriously  untrue ;  but  it 
contains  a  sufficient  element  of  truth  to  render  it  damaging. 
How  can  the  assault  be  met?  Not  merely  or  mainly,  I  submit, 
by  reinforcing  those  elements  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  refute 
the  insinuation— though  this  must  be  done ;  but  much  more  by 
inducing  the  Conservative  party  in  the  Commons  and  in  the 
country  to  relieve  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  odium  attaching  to 
their  defence  of  property  by  itself  assuming  the  obligation.  The 
fulfilment  of  this  pre-eminently  Conservative  duty  has  been  too 
much  left  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Any  properly  constituted  Second 
Chamber,  whether  hereditary,  nominated,  or  elected,  must  be 
tenacious  of  the  rights  of  property ;  it  must  interpose  a  barrier  to 
Collectivist  assaults.  But  such  assaults  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
fall  exclusively  upon  the  Second  Chamber.  Has  there  been  no  dis- 
position in  the  party  to  .allow  this?  What  support  did  Mr.  Harold 
Cox  get  from  the  Tories  in  the  last  House  of  Commons  when  he 
attempted  to  extract  the  Socialist  virus  from  a  score  of  '  Liberal ' 
measures?  Such  a  function  could  more  safely  be  left  to  the  Lords 
who  have  no  constituents !  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  admit 
many  splendid  exceptions.  The  Finance  Bill  of  1909,  for 
example,  and  the  Licensing  Bill  were  fought  with  magnificent 
spirit  by  the  attenuated  party  in  the  Commons  and  with  not  less 
spirit  in  the  country.  But  with  the  Collectivist  enemy  a  party 
which  is  genuinely  Conservative  can  hold  no  parley.  To  do  so  is 
bad  tactics  as  well  as  bad  faith.  I  should  be  the  last  person  to 
desire  that  the  lines  of  parties  should  correspond  with  a  social  or 
economic  cleavage.  On  every  ground  such  a  correspondence  is 
most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  primary  duties 
of  a  Conservative  party  to  convince  the  manual  workers  that  the 
permanent  interests  of  labour  cannot  really  be  served  by  the 
triumph  of  a  flamboyant  and  predatory  Socialism.  The  apostles 
and  missionaries  of  this  cult  have  been  allowed  to  get  a  long 
start.  The  minds  of  the  better  educated  among  the  working 
classes  are  saturated  with  the  sophisms  of  Karl  Marx.  They  have 
been  browsing  for  years  upon  the  delectable  pastures  provided 
by  the  fallacious  but  not  unimpressive  rhetoric  of  Henry 
George.  Comparatively  few  people  seem  to  realise  the  hold  which 
the  doctrines  of  these  two  writers  have  obtained  upon  large 
sections  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  The  genesis  of 
the  ideas  which  they  hold  so  tenaciously  may  not  always  be 
detected,  nor  even  realised  by  themselves.  The  scientific  theory 
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of  '  surplus  value,'  the  notion  that  all  wealth  is  created  by  manual 
labour,  the  ideas  that  profits  represent  a  deduction  from  wages, 
and  that  rent  is  robbery,  have  filtered  through  from  Marx  and 
George,  and  have  permeated  popular  literature  and  affected 
popular  reasoning  to  an  extent  which  is  hardly  credible  by  those 
who  are  not  in  personal  contact  with  both. 

For  this  unhappy  development  I  know  of  no  permanent 
remedy  except  better  and  higher  education  in  citizenship.  We 
have  got  to  build  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870.  Sir  Richard  Jebb  warned  us,  twenty 
years  ago,  of  the  dangers  ahead.  '  Elementary  instruction,  unless 
crowned  by  something  higher,  is  not  only  barren  but  may  even  be 
dangerous.  It  is  not  well  to  teach  our  democracy  to  read  unless 
we  also  teach  it  to  think.'  To  this  paramount  obligation  the 
party  to  which  Sir  Richard  Jebb  belonged  have  not  at  all  times 
perhaps  shown  themselves  sufficiently  alive.  Nefas  ab  hoste 
doceri.  But  in  this  respect  the  Conservative  party  has  something 
to  learn  and  some  leeway  to  make  up.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
some  who  think  that  already  too  much  has  been  done.  As  an 
academic  opinion  this  view  is  entitled  to  respect ;  as  '  practical 
politics '  it  is  not  arguable.  For  education  presents  one  of  the 
cases  where  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  go  back ;  where  the  only 
path  of  safety  consists  in  a  bold  advance.  The  food  has  been 
already  swallowed ;  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  body  politic 
that  it  should  be  properly  digested. 

But  the  remedy  which  is  here  prescribed  cannot  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  expected  to  work  quickly.  What,  in  the 
meantime,  is  to  be  done?  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  supremely 
important  that  the  Conservative  party  itself  should  preserve  an 
absolutely  clear  conscience  in  this  matter.  No  one  supposes  that 
the  party  will  embrace  Collectivism ,  but  there  must  be  no  philan- 
derings  with  it,  nor  even  any  approaches,  however  platonic.  As 
a  thoughtful  writer  remarked  some  years  ago  :  '  It  is  not  possible 
to  be  continually  taking  steps  towards  Socialism  without  one  day 
arriving  at  the  goal.' 7  Obsta  principiis.  Of  this  sound  precept 
the  Party  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  observant  in  the  past. 
It  is,  after  all,  the  English  way.  A  grievance  exists,  a  scandal 
obtrudes  itself.  A  practical  and  immediate  remedy  must  be 
applied  at  once.  Whether  this  involves  a  departure  from  sound 
and  accepted  principle  nobody  inquires ;  or  if  he  does  the  query  is 
brushed  aside  as  '  academic.'  The  method  has  its  advantages, 
but  is  not  without  its  dangers.  By  this  means  principles  which 
are  not  intrinsically  sound  and  are  capable  of  dangerous  extension 
insinuate  themselves,  under  cover  of  immediate  necessity,  into  the 
heart  of  the  English  Statute  Book.  At  each  fresh  application  of 
7  T.  Mackay,  A  Plea  far  Liberty. 
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the  questioned  principle  resistance  weakens,  until  by  stages  so 
gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  the  whole  system  becomes 
impregnated  with  the  virus,  and  recovery  of  normal  health  is 
hopeless.  In  regard  to  social  reform  the  Party  has  a  past  record 
of  which  it  may  well  be  proud,  and  no  well-wisher  would  desire 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  task  it  should  hesitate  or  draw  back. 
But  between  social  reform  and  Collectivism  there  is  a  distinction 
not  merely  of  degree  but  of  kind.  To  take  an  example.  All 
parties  are  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
invalidity  insurance.  This  may  be  framed  in  such  a  way  as 
either  to  enervate  or  to  stimulate ;  to  undermine  self-reliance  or 
to  promote  it.  We  have  ready  to  hand  machinery  which  through- 
out a  long  period  has  been  elaborated  and  perfected  by  the  devoted 
labours  of  individuals  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  indus- 
trial classes.  One  of  these  great  benefit  societies — the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Oddfellows — has  lately  been  celebrating  its  centenary 
amid  a  chorus  of  congratulations.  This  and  other  societies  have 
steadily  fought  their  way  through  a  series  of  difficulties,  legal  and 
actuarial,  but  they  can  look  back  upon  a  magnificent  record  of 
social  helpfulness.  They  represent — in  no  party  sense — a  conser- 
vative element  in  the  State  deserving  of  the  most  cordial  encourage- 
ment. They  represent — again  in  the  best  sense — the  principle  of 
individualist  association  and  mutual  self-help.  The  principles  for 
which  they  stand  may  by  legislation  be  strengthened  and  enforced, 
or  they  may  be  fatally  undermined.  The  one  road  is  that  of  State 
help  and  social  reform,  the  other  is  that  of  Collectivism  and  State 
tyranny.  To  help  them  towards  the  one  goal,  to  obstruct  the 
other,  is  an  obvious  and  insistent  obligation  upon  the  Conservative 
party. 

The  same  principle  of  liberty  is  still  more  seriously  threatened 
in  another  direction.  There  is  a  clamorous  demand  for  what  is 
termed— with  some  lack  of  exactitude — a  '  reversal '  of  the  Osborne 
judgment.  That  judgment  having  been  delivered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  cannot  be  '  reversed  ' ;  but  the  opposite  contention 
may,  of  course,  be  legalised  by  Act  of  Parliament.  To  such  legali- 
sation the  Conservative  party  should,  I  submit,  in  defence  of  a 
great  principle,  offer  the  most  uncompromising  resistance. 
Writing  in  advance  of  Mr.  Asquith's  promised  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  am  not  entitled  to  assume  that  the  position 
will  be  surrendered  by  the  Liberal  party ;  but  it  is  at  least  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  Should  this  unfortunately  prove  to  be 
the  case,  the  defence  of  a  principle  of  the  highest  political  signifi- 
cance will  fall  exclusively  upon  the  Conservative  party.  Trade 
unions  are  associations  of  workmen  belonging  to  a  particular  craft 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  two  main  objects:  (i.)  to 
secure  certain  '  benefits '  for  their  members— sick,  out-of-work 
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or  burial '  benefits  ' ;  and  (ii.)  to%  substitute  collective  for  individual 
bargaining  between  employers  and  employed.  As  associations 
'  in  restraint  of  trade  '  they  were  for  a  long  time  deprecated  by 
public  opinion  and  discouraged  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Courts. 
Since  1871,  however,  the  Legislature  has  in  its  discretion  decided 
to  confer  upon  these  associations  certain  exceptional  privileges. 
They  were,  for  example,  exempted  from  the  application  of  the 
common  law  of  conspiracy,  but  this  concession  was  made  to  them 
specifically  on  the  ground  of  their  being  trade  combinations.  Of 
these  combinations  the  Courts,  less  obnoxious  to  political  pressure 
than  the  Legislature,  still  continued  to  manifest  considerable 
suspicion.  But  the  Taff  Vale  judgment  was  followed  by  the  Act 
of  1906.  That  Act  was  denounced  by  Lord  Halsbury  as  one 
4  for  legalising  tyranny  and  for  the  purpose  of  taking  people  out- 
side the  ordinary  Courts  of  law. '  Lord  James  of  Hereford ,  speak- 
ing of  the  effect  of  Clause  IV.  of  that  Act,  used  words  not  less 
emphatic  :  '  Simply  register  yourself  as  a  trade  union ;  whatever 
t  wrong  you  may  inflict,  whatever  destruction  of  property  may  be 
caused,  we,  the  Legislature,  give  our  blessing  to  go  forth  and  do 
it.'  But  privileges  so  exceptional  were  not  enough  for  the  Social- 
ists, who  had  by  now  captured,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
machinery  of  these  trade  associations.  They  claimed  the  right, 
out  of  funds  subscribed  by  their  members  for  specified  objects 
sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  to  provide  payment  for  members 
of  Parliament.  To  such  an  appropriation  of  their  funds  some  of 
the  more  independent  members  have  demurred,  and  the  highest 
tribunals  of  the  land  have  sustained  their  objection.  But  for  men 
of  independent  temper,  those  who  at  present  control  the  policy  of 
trade  unions  have  no  use.  If  they  object  to  pay  for  the  mis- 
representation of  their  political  opinions  let  them  go.  But  to  go 
means  riot  only  loss  of  savings,  loss  of  prudent  provision  against 
sickness,  unemployment  and  old  age,  it  means  also,  as  things 
are,  loss  of  the  opportunity  of  working  at  the  craft  to  which  they 
have  been  trained.  The  threat  of  expulsion  from  the  trade  union 
is  to  the  modern  workman  hardly  less  terrible  than  was  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  to  the  mediaeval  Catholic.  For 
their  valiant  resistance  to  unspeakable  tyranny  Mr.  Osborne  and 
those  who  are  associated  with  him  deserve  well  of  the  Common- 
wealth. To  desert  them  in  the  fight  to  which  they  are  committed 
would  be  to  betray  the  interests  of  industrial  and  political  liberty. 
Nobody  questions  the  right  of  working-men  or  of  electors  of  any 
other  class  to  combine  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
political  objects  in  which  they  believe,  or  to  subscribe  to  funds  for 
the  payment  of  members  who  represent  their  interests  or  opinions. 
But  it  is  both  good  law  and  sound  policy  that  associations  formed 
for  the  promotion  of  certain  specified  objects  cannot  be  utilised  for 
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other  purposes.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case  where  special 
privileges  have  by  the  Legislature  been  conferred  upon  them  in 
view  of  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they  were  established. 
The  trade  unions  cannot  eat  their  cake  and  have  it.  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  position  peculiarly  privileged  they  must  submit  to 
the  limitations  incidental  thereto.  How  would  the  trade  unions 
—to  say  nothing  of  the  Courts — regard  the  appropriation  of  the 
dividends  belonging  to  the  shareholders  in  the  Great  Western  Kail- 
way  Company  to  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment? But  if  the  Socialist  majority  in  a  trade  union  may  thus 
flout  the  opinions  of  a  Liberal  or  Conservative  minority,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  the  Unionist  majority  among  the  shareholders  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  defying  the  wishes  and  diverting 
the  dividends  of  a  Home  Rule  minority? 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  can  hardly  be  accused  of  either  political 
obscurantism  or  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  ideals  of  working-men. 
But  no  reactionary  Tory  has  denounced  more  vigorously  the  idea 
of  '  reversing '  by  legislation  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Osborne 
judgment.  '  For  fifty  years,'  he  writes,  '  I  have  ardently  striven 
to  maintain  trade-unionism  as  the  main  stronghold  of  Labour  for 
bettering  its  position.  And  I  should  see  with  grief  and  foreboding 
that  the  trade  interests  and  the  benefits  it  has  secured  so  long  to 
workmen,  their  children,  their  homes,  should  be  sacrificed  to  a 
revolutionary  idealism  which  begins  by  defying  financial  honesty 
and  the  fundamental  law  of  fair  contract,  and  can  only  end  in 
social  anarchy  and  the  dissolution  of  the  realm.'8  Never  was 
liberty,  industrial  and  political,  more  seriously  menaced;  never 
was  there  a  more  compelling  appeal  to  the  Party  to  whom,  at  this 
juncture,  its  maintenance  is  pre-eminently  confided.  Seventy 
years  ago  Mr.  Druinmond,  then  Under-Secretary  at  the  Castle, 
startled  the  landlords  of  Ireland  by  an  enunciation  of  the  truism 
that  '  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.'  The  time  has 
clearly  come  round  when  it  is  essential  to  emphasise  a  not  less 
obvious  truism  that  '  property,  whether  large  or  small  and  what- 
ever its  nature,  has  its  rights  as  well  as  its  obligations.'  The 
Socialist  attack  is  delivered  all  along  the  line ;  it  may  begin  with 
the  landed  properties  of  the  '  Dukes,'  but  it  will  extend  to  the 
hardly  accumulated  savings  of  the  thrifty  poor.  Property  is  pro- 
perty whether  it  take  the  form  of  land,  or  of  savings  invested  in 
a  trade  union  or  a  co-operative  society,  or,  indeed,  of  labour  itself ;' 
and  between  the  different  forms  of  the  accursed  thing  no  attack 
can  ultimately  discriminate.  This  is  a  point  which,  though 

J  The,  Times,  October  26,  1910. 

'  Cf.  Adam  Smith,   Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  i.  c.x,  p.  123  :  '  The  property 
ich  every  man  has  in  his  own  labour,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of  all 
other  property,  so  it  is  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable.' 
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obvious  to  those  who  think,  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  upon 
those  who  do  not.  It  is  easy  to  create  prejudice  against  great 
landlords  and  wealthy  capitalists.  It  would  quickly  be  dissipated 
if  the  elementary  truth  were  realised  that  by  no  possibility  can  the 
small  man  ultimately  escape  if  the  big  man  be  hit.  On  the 
contrary,  the  way  of  escape  is  much  easier  for  the  big  man ;  in  a 
raid  on  property  it  is  the  small  owner  who  is  most  defenceless. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  some  of  the  points  at  which  a 
truly  Conservative  party  is  called  upon  to  repel  the  attack  upon 
liberty.  But  for  the  moment  they  all  merge  in  an  obligation 
which,  if  not  greater,  is  more  insistent.  It  is  not  only  individual 
liberty  that  is  in  grave  peril  to-day,  nor  industrial  liberty ;  it  is 
constitutional  liberty  that  is  still  more  grievously  threatened. 

I  must  not  abuse  the  hospitality  of  this  Review  by  re-stating 
the  case  in  favour  of  a  really  effective  Second  Chamber.  More 
than  once  have  I  been  permitted  to  make  some  contribution  to 
that  discussion.  Too  tardily  has  the  Conservative  party  come  to 
see,  partly  under  the  exhortations  of  Lord  Rosebery,  more  under 
the  pressure  of  events,  that  now  more  than  ever  there  is  needed 
the  interposition  of  a  strong  Second  Chamber,  and  that  the  need 
is  not  supplied  by  the  existing  House  of  Lords.  Far  larger  than 
any  Second  Chamber  in  the  world,  it  is  hopelessly  unwieldy  in 
size,  with  the  result  that  the  old  safety-valve  of  the  Constitution — 
the  Royal  prerogative  of  creating  peers — is  virtually  closed.  Based 
far  more  exclusively  than  any  existing  Senate  or  Upper  House 
upon  the  hereditary  principle,  it  adjusts  itself  too  slowly  to  changes 
in  public  sentiment.  Clothed  by  an  unwritten  Constitution  with 
powers  which  are  theoretically  all  but  co-ordinate  with  those  of 
the  Lower  House,  it  hesitates,  sometimes  with  fatal  results,  to 
exert  them.  The  result  is  that  while  it  is  frequently  exhibited  as 
a  hindrance  to  reform,  it  is  not  really  effective  as  a  barrier  to 
revolution.  Be  it  admitted  that  at  the  moment  its  chief  offence, 
in  the  eyes  of  its  enemies,  is  that  it  has  attempted  to  frustrate 
various  predatory  proposals,  and  to  resist  ill-digested  and  unfairly 
conceived  schemes  of  spoliation.  No  detached  critic  can  deny 
the  truth  of  this  charge.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  for  the 
performance  of  those  functions  which  properly  appertain  to  a 
Second  Chamber  the  House  of  Lords  is  almost  unique  in  its 
ineffectiveness,  as  it  is  absolutely  unique  in  its  composition. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  suspicion 
that  between  its  weakness  and  its  constitution  there  may  be  some 
connexion.  That  is  clearly  the  view  of  the  Peers  who  are  now,  in 
hot  haste,  setting  their  hands  to  a  task  which  might  have  been 
effectually  accomplished  during  the  relatively  quiet  times  of 
Unionist  ascendancy.  But  however  unwisely  deferred  and  tardily 
undertaken,  it  is  a  task  which  no  truly  Conservative  party  can 
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neglect,  and  which  must,  now  or  later,  be  carried  through  to 
successful  accomplishment.  Should  we  fail  we  shall  not  only 
become  the  laughing-stock  of  nations  which  in  the  past  have  been 
proud  to  model  their  political  institutions  upon  our  own,  but  we 
shall  facilitate  the  work  of  those  who  are  bent,  not  upon  improve- 
ment, but  upon  destruction. 

Much  that  I  have  written  above  may  be  deemed  more  appro- 
priate to  a  time  of  armed  truce  than  to  a  moment  of  strenuous 
battle.  We  are  once  more  in  the  thick  of  a  Party  fight  the  issue 
of  which  none  can  forecast.  But  the  war  between  the  essential 
principles  of  true  Conservatism  and  revolutionary  ^Radicalism, 
between  the  principles  of  liberty,  industrial,  individual  and 
political,  and  those  of  tyranny  is  not  going  to  be  decided  for  ever 
by  a  single  encounter.  Whichever  Party  may  emerge  victorious 
from  the  struggle  which  is  already  upon  us,  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations will  remain,  I  venture  to  submit,  not  only  true  but 
apposite.  The  neglect  of  them  has  not  tended  to  edification  in 
the  past ;  it  may  in  the  future  spell  disaster  not  merely  for  a  Party 
but  for  the  State. 

J.  A.  E.  MARRIOTT. 
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